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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Garden  belonging  to  Don  Dieyo's  house. 
Enter  Don  Diego,  musing. 
AIR. — Diego. 
Thoughts  to  council — let  me  see—~ 
Hum — to  be,  or  not  to  be 
A  husband,  is  the  question. 
A  cuckold!  must  that  folloiv? 
Say  ivhat  men  will, 
Wedlock's  a  pill. 
Bitter  to  sivallow. 
And  hard  of  digestion. 

But  fear  makes  the  danger  seem  double.  : 
Say,  Hymen,  what  mischief  can  trouble 
My  peace,  should  I  venture  to  try  you? 
My  doors  shall  be  lock'd. 
My  windows  be  block' d ; 
No  male  in  my  house, 
Not  so  much  as  a  mouse; 
Then  horns,  horns,  I  defy  you. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Dieg.     Ursula ! 

Urs.    Here,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Dieg.  Where  is  Leonora? 

Urs.     In  her  chamber,  sir. 

Dieg.  There  is  the  key  of  it;  there  the  key  of 
the  best  hall ;  there  the  key  of  the  door  upon  the 
lirst  llight  of  stairs  ;  there  the  key  of  the  door 
upon  the  second ;  this  double  locks  the  hatch 
below  ;  and  this  the  door  that  opens  into  the  entry. 

Urs.    I  axa  acquainted  with  every  ward  of  tliein. 


Dieg.  Yon  know,  Ursula,  when  I  took  Leonord 
from  her  father  and  mother,  she  was  to  live  in  Uie 
house  with  me  three  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  I  entered  into  a  bond  of  four  thousand 
pistoles,  either  to  return  her  to  them  spotless,  with 
half  that  sum  for  a  dowry,  or  make  her  my  true 
and  lawful  wife. 

Urs.  And,  I  warrant  you,  they  came  secretly 
to  inquire  of  me,  whether  they  might  venture  to 
trust  your  worship.  Lord  !  said  I,  I  have  lived 
with  the  gentleman  nine  years  and  three  quarters, 
come  Lammas,  and  never  saw  any  thing  uncivil 
by  him  in  my  life  ;  nor  no  more  I  ever  did  ;  and 
to  let  your  worship  know,  if  I  had,  you  would  have 
mistaken  your  person  ;  for  I  bless  heaven,  though 
I'm  poor,  I'm  honest,  and  would  not  live  with 
any  man  alive  that  should  want  to  handle  me  un- 
lawfully. 

Dieg.  Ursula,  I  do  believe  it ;  and  you  are 
particularly  happy,  that  both  your  age  and  your 
person  exempt  you  from  any  such  temptation. 
But,  be  this  as  it  will,  Leonora's  parents,  after 
some  little  difficulty,  consented  to  comply  with 
my  proposal ;  and,  being  fully  satisfied  with  their 
daughter's  temper  and  conduct,  which  I  wanted 
to  be  acquainted  with,  this  day  being  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  I  am  resolved  to  fulfil  my  bond^ 
by  marrying  her  to-morrow. 

Urs.     Heaven  bless  you  together. 

Dieg.  During  the  time  she  has  lived  with  me, 
she  has  never  been  a  moment  out  of  my  sight :  and 
now  tell  me,  Ursula,  wkat  you  have  observed  in 
her? 

Urs.     All  meekness  and  gentleness,  your  woj(« 
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ship  ;  and  -yet,  I  warrant  yon,  shrewd  and  sensible ; 
egad !  when  she  pleases,  she  can  be  as  sharp  as 
a  needle. 

Dieg.  You  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
particular  attachments  ? 

Urs.    Why,  sir,  of  late  I  have  observed — 

Dieg.     Eh!  how!  what! 

Urs.  That  she  has  taken  greatly  to  the  young 
kitten. 

Dieg.     O!  is  that  all? 

Urs.  Ay,  by  my  faith  !  I  don't  think  she  is  fond 
of  any  thing  else. 

Dieg.     Of  me,  Ursula? 

Urs.  Aye,  aye,  of  the  kitten,  and  your  worship, 
and  her  birds,  and  going  to  mass.  I  have  taken 
notice  of  late,  that  she  is  mighty  fond  of  going  to 
mass,  as  your  worship  lets  her,  early  of  a  morning. 

Dieg.  Well !  I  am  now  going  to  her  parents, 
to  let  them  know  my  resolution ;  I  will  not  take 
her  with  me,  because,  having  been  used  to  con- 
finement, and  it  being  the  life  I  am  determined  she 
shall  lead,  it  will  be  only  giving  her  a  bad  habit. 
I  shall  retarn  with  the  good  folks  to-morrow 
morning;  in  the  meantime,  Ursula,  I  confide  in 
your  attention ;  and  take  care,  as  you  would  merit 
my  favour. 

Urs.  I  will,  indeed,  your  worship ;  there  is 
not  a  widow  gentlewoman  in  all  Salamanca  fitter  to 
look  after  a  young  maiden. 

Dieg.  Go,  and  send  Leonora  to  me.  \_Exit 
Ursula.'^  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  was  going  to 
church  with  Leonora  to  be  married,  and  that  we 
were  met  on  the  road  by  a  drove  of  oxen.  Oxen  ; 
I  don't  like  oxen !  I  wish  it  had  been  a  flock  of 
sheep.  [Exit. 

Enter  Leonora,  with  a  bird  on  her  finger,  which 
she  holds  in  the  other  hand  by  a  string, 

AIR.— Leonora. 
Say,  Utile,  foolish,  fluttering  thing. 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  would  you  wing 

Your  airy  flight? 
Stay  here,  and  sing. 

Your  mistress  to  delight. 
No,  no,  710, 

Siveet  Rohin,  you  shall  not  go: 
Where,  you  wanton,  could  you  be 
Half  so  happy  as  ivith  me? 

Re-enter  Diego. 

Dieg.     Leonora ! 

Leon.     Here  I  am. 

Dieg.  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  listen  to  me 
attentively. 

Leon,     There. 

Dieg.  I  am  going  this  evening  to  3'our  father 
and  mother,  and  I  suppose  you  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  my  journey.  Are  you  willing  to  be 
my  wife  ? 

Leon,  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  and  my 
father  and  mother  please. 

Dieg,    But  that's  not  the  thing ;  do  you  like  me? 

Leon.    Y — es. 

Dieg.    What  do  you  sigh  for? 

Leon,    I  don't  know. 

Dieg,  When  you  came  hither,  you  were  taken 
from  a  mean  little  house,  ill  situated,  and  worse 
furnished  ;  you  had  no  servants,  and  were  obliged, 
■with  your  mother,  to  do  the  work  yourself. 

Leon,  Yes,  but  when  we  had  done,  I  could 
look  out  at  the  window,  or  go  a  walking  in  the 
fields. 

Dieg,     Perhaps  you  dislike  confinement? 

Leon,    No,  I  don't,  I  am  sure. 

Dieg,  I  say,  then,  I  took  you  from  that  mean 
Jiabitation,  and  hard  labour,  to  a  noble  building, 
and  this  fine  garden ;  where,  so  far  from  being  a 
slave,  you  are  absolute  mistress ;   and  instead  of 


wearing  a  mean  slufi'  gown,  look  at  yourself,  I 
beseech  you;  the  dress  yon  have  on  is  fit  for  a 
princess. 

Leon,    It's  very  fine,  indeed. 

Dieg.  Well;  Leonora,  you  know  in  what  man- 
ner you  have  been  treated  since  you  have  been  my 
companion ;  ask  yourself  again  now,  whether  }'ou 
can  be  content  to  lead  a  life  with  me  according  to 
the  specimen  you  have  had. 

Leon.     Specimen ! 

Dieg.  Aye,  according  to  the  manner  I  have 
treated  you — according — 

Leon.     I'll  do  whatever  you  please. 

Dieg.    Then,  my  dear,  give  me  a  kiss. 

Leon.     Good  bye  to  you. 

Dieg.     Here,  Ursula ! 

SONG.— Diego. 

By  some  I  am  told 

That  I'm  wrinkled  and  old; 

But  J  will  not  believe  what  they  say: 
I  feel  my  blood  mounting, 
Like  streams  in  a  fountain. 

That  merrily  sparkle  and  play. 

For  love  I  have  will. 
And  ability  still; 

Odsbobs,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  ! 
My  diamond,  my  pearl — 
Well,  be  a  good  girl. 

Until  I  come  to  you  again.  [Exit, 

Leon.  Heigho  !  I  think  I  am  sick.  He's  very 
to  me,  to  be  sure,  and  it's  my  duty  to  love 
him,  because  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful ;  but  I 
wish  I  was  not  to  marry  him  for  all  that,  though 
I'm  afraid  to  tell  him  so.  Fine  feathers,  they  say, 
make  fine  birds ;  but  I  am  sure  they  don't  make 
happy  ones  ;  a  sparrow  is  happier  in  the  fields  than 
a  goldfinch  in  a  cage.  There  is  something  makes 
me  mighty  uneas}'.  While  he  was  talking  to  me, 
I  thought  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  ugly  in 
my  life.  O  dear  now,  why  did  I  forget  to  ask 
leave  to  go  to  mass  to-morrow?  I  suppose,  because 
he's  abroad,  Ursula  won't  take  me,  I  wish  I  had 
asked  leave  to  go  to  mass. 

SONG.— Leonora. 
Were  I  a  shepherd's  maid,  to  keep 
On  yonder  plains  a  flock  of  sheep, 
V/ell  picas  d  Fd  watch  the  live-long  day. 
My  ewes  at  feed,  my  lambs  at  play. 
Or,  woidd  some  bird ,  that  pity  brings, 
But  for  a  moment  lend  its  wings, 
My  parents  then  might  rave  and  scold. 
My  guardian  strive  my  will  to  hold: 
Their  words  are  harsh,  his  ivalls  are  high. 
But,  spite  of  all,  away  Fd  fly.  [iJ.viV. 

Scene  II.    A  Street  in  Salamanca, 

Enter  Leander  and  two  SCHOLARS,  in  their  uni- 
versity goic/is. 

Leand.  His  name  is  Don  Diego.  There's  his 
house,  like  another  monastery,  or  rather  prison ; 
his  servants  are  an  ancient  duenna,  and  a  negro 
slave — 

1  Schol.  And  after  having  lived  fifty  years  a 
bachelor,  this  old  fellow  has  picked  up  a  young 
thing  of  sixteen,  whom  he  by  chance  saw  in  a 
balcony ! 

2  Schol.     And  you  are  in  love  with  the  girl  ? 
Leand.     To  desperation  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 

indiflerent  to  her ;  for  finding  that  her  jealous 
guardian  took  her  to  the  chapel  of  a  neighbouring 
convent  every  morning  before  it  was  light,  I  went 
there  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  planting  myself  as 
near  as  I  could ;  I  then  varied  my  appearance, 
continuing  to  do  so,  from  time  to  time,  'till  I  was 
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convinced  she  had  sufficiently  remarked  and 
understood  my  meaning. 

1  Schol.  Well,  Leander,  I'll  say  that  for  you, 
there  is  not  a  more  industrious  lad  in  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  when  a  wench  is  to  be  ferrited. 

2  Schol.  But  pr'y thee,  tell  us  now,  how  did  you 
get  information? 

Leand.  First,  from  report,  which  raised  my 
curiosity  ;  and  afterwards  from  the  negro  I  just 
now  mentioned.  I  observed  that  when  the  family 
were  gone  to  bed,  he  often  came  to  air  himself  at 
yonder  grate.  You  know  I  am  no  bad  chanter, 
nor  a  very  scurvy  minstrel ;  so  taking  a  guitar, 
clapping  a  black  patch  on  my  eye,  and  a  swathe 
upon  one  of  my  legs,  I  soon  scraped  acquaintance 
with  my  friend  Miuigo.  He  adores  my  songs  and 
sarabands,  and  taking  me  for  a  poor  cripple,  often 
repays  me  with  a  share  of  his  allowance,  which  I 
accept,  to  avoid  suspicion, 

1  Schol.    And  so — 

Leand,  And  so,  sir,  he  has  told  me  all  the 
secrets  of  his  family  ;  and  one  worth  knowing :  for 
he  informed  me  last  night,  that  his  master  will  this 
evening  take  a  short  journey  into  the  country, 
whence  he  proposes  not  to  return  'till  to-morrow, 
leaving  his  young  wife,  that  is  to  be,  behind  him. 

2  Schol.     Zounds !  let's  scale  the  wall. 
Leand.     Fair  and  softly.    I  will  this  moment  go 

and  put  on  my  disguise,  watch  for  the  don's  going 
out,  attack  my  negro  afresh,  and  try  if,  by  his 
means,  I  cannot  get  into  the  house,  or,  at  least, 
obtain  a  sight  of  my  charming  angel. 

1  Schol.     Angel !  is  she  then  so  handsome? 

Leand,  It  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw  :  come  to 
my  chambers,  and  there  you  shall  know  all  you 
can  desire.  {^Exeunt  two  Scholars. 

SONG.— LEANDEn. 
Hither,   Venus,  with  your  doves, 
Hither,  all  ye  Utile  loves  ; 
Bound  me  light  your  wings  display. 
And  bear  a  lover  on  his  way. 

Oh,  could  I  hut,  nice  Jove  of  old. 

Transform  myself  to  showery  gold  ; 

Or  i)t  a  swan  my  passion  shroud, 

Or  wrap  it  in  an  orient  cloud; 

What  locks,  what  bars  should  then  impede. 

Or  keep  me  from  my  charming  maid?     \^Exit. 

Scene  III. — The  outside  of  Don  Diego's  House, 
which  appears  with  windoivs  barred  up,  and  an 
iron  grate  before  an  entry. 

Enter  DoN  DiEGO  from  the  house,  having  first 
unlocked  the  door,  and  removed  two  or  three  bars 
which  assisted  in  fastening  it. 

Dieg,  With  the  precautious  I  have  taken,  I 
think  I  run  no  risk  in  quitting  my  house  for  a  short 
time,  Leonora  has  never  shewn  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  deceive  me;  besides,  my  old  woman  is 
prudent  and  faithful,  she  has  all  the  keys,  and  will 
not  part  with  them  from  herself:  but  suppose — 
suppose — by  the  rood  and  St.  Francis,  I  will  not 
leave  it  in  her  power  to  do  mischief.  A  woman's 
not  having  it  in  her  power  to  deceive  you  is  the 
best  security  for  her  fidelity,  and  the  only  one  a 
wise  man  will  confide  in  ;  fast  bind,  safe  iind,  is 
an  excellent  proverb.  I'll  e'en  lock  her  up  with 
the  rest ;  there  is  a  hasp  to  the  door,  and  I  have  a 
padlock  within  which  shall  be  my  guarantee ;  I 
will  wait  'till  the  negro  returns  with  the  provisions 
he  is  gone  to  purchase ;  and  clapping  them  all  up 
together,  make  my  mind  easy  by  having  the  key 
they  are  under  in  my  pocket.  lExit. 

Enter  MUNGO,  (^singing)  with  a  hamper, 
Mungo.     (^Sits  down  upon  the  hamper.)     Go,  get 
you  down,  jou  d n  hamper,  you  carry  me  now. 


Curse  my  old  massa,  sending  me  always  here  and 
dere  for  one  something  to  make  me  tire  like  a 
mule — curse  him  imperance — and  him  d n  in- 
surance. 

Re-enter  Don  Diego, 

Dieg.     How  now ! 

Mungo.   (Risiiig.)  All,  massa,  bless  your  heart, 

Dieg.  Wnat's  that  you  are  muttering,  sirrah? 

Mungo.  Nothing,  massa,  only  me  say,  you  very 
good  massa. 

Dieg.     What  do  you  leave  your  load  there  for? 

Mungo.     Massa,  me  lila  tire. 

Dieg.     Take  it  up,  rascal. 

Mungo.     Yes,  bless  your  heart,  massa. 

Dieg.  No,  lay  it  down-  now  I  think  on't,  come 
hither. 

Mungo,     What  3'ou  say,  massa? 

Dieg,     Can  you  be  honest? 

Mungo,  Me  no  savee,  massa,  you  never  axe 
me  before. 

Dieg,     Can  you  tell  truth  ? 

Mungo.     What  you  give  me,  massa? 

Dieg.  There's  a  pistreen  for  you  ;  now  tell  me, 
do  3'ou  know  of  any  ill  going  on  in  my  house  ? 

Mungo.     Ah,  massa,  a  d n  deal. 

Dieg.     How!  that  I'm  a  stranger  to? 

Mungo.  No,  massa,  you  lick  me  every  day  with 
your  rattan ;  I'm  sure,  massa,  that's  mischief 
enough  for  poor  neger-man. 

Dieg.     So,  so. 

Mango.  La!  massa,  how  could  you  have  a  heart 
to  lick  poor  neger-man,  as  you  lick  me  last 
Thursday  ? 

Dieg.  If  you  have  not  a  mind  I  should  chastise 
you  now,  hold  your  tongue. 

Mungo,     Yes,  massa,  if  you  no  lick  me  again. 

Dieg,     Listen  to  me,  I  say. 

Mungo.  Youknow,niassa,me  very  good  servant. 

Dieg.     Then  you  will  go  on  ? 

Mungo.     And  ought  to  be  use  kinc — 

Dieg.     If  you  utter  another  syllable — 

Mungo.  And  I'm  sure,  massa,  you  can't  deny 
but  I  worky  worky.  I  dress  a  victuals,  and  luu 
a  errands,  and  wash  a  house,  and  make  a  beds,  and 
Scrub  a  shoes,  and  wait  a  table. 

Dieg.  (Beats  him.)  Take  that.  Now  will  you 
listen  to  me? 

Mungo.     La!  massa,  if  ever  I  saw — 

Dieg.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  shall  not  return 
'till  to-morrow  morning.  During  this  night  I  charge 
you  not  to  sleep  a  wink,  but  be  watchful  as  a  lynx, 
and  keep  walking  up  and  down  the  entry,  that  if 
you  hear  the  least  noise,  you  may  alarm  the  family'. 
Stay  here,  perverse  animal,  and  take  care  that 
nobody  approaches  the  door ;  I  am  going  in,  and 
shall  be  out  again  in  a  moment. [Uxj<  into  the  house. 

Mungo.  So  I  must  be  stay  in  a  cold  all  night, 
and  have  no  sleep,  and  get  no  tanks  neither  ;  den 
him  call  me  tief,  and  rogue,  and  rascal,  to  temptme. 

SONG— Mungo. 
Dear  heart,  uhat  a  terrible  life  am  I  led ! 
A  dog  has  a  better,  that's  shelter' d  and  fed; 

Night  and  day  'tis  de  same, 

My  pains  is  dere  game: 
Me  ivish  to  de  lord  me  was  dead. 

Whate'er's  to  be  done. 

Poor  blacky  must  run  ; 

Mungo  here,  Mungo  dere, 

Mungo  every  where  ; 

Above  and  below  ; 

Sirrah  come,  sirrah  go; 

Do  so,  and  do  so. 

Oh!  oh! 
Me  tvish  tode  lord  me  was  dead. 

{Diego  having  entered  the  house  during  the  song, 
after  Mungo  goes  in,  appears  to  bolt  the  door  on  t)ie 
inside.) 
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Dieg,  (Unseen,  puts  on  a  large  padlock.)  That 
must  do  till  I  get  a  larger.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Leander  disguised. 
Leand.  So, — my  old  Argus  is  departed,  and  the 
evening  is  as  favourable  for  my  design  as  I  could 
wish.  Now  to  attract  my  friend  Mungo  ;  if  he  is 
within  hearing  of  my  guitar,  I  am  sure  he  will 
quickly  make  his  appearance. 

MuNGO  appears  at  the  grate. 

Mungo.     Who  goes  dere?     Hip,  hollo! 

Leand.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  worthy  master, 
will  your  worship's  honour  have  a  little  music  this 
evening  ?  and  I  nave  got  a  bottle  of  delicious  cor- 
dial here,  given  me  by  a  charitable  monk  of  a  con- 
vent hard  by,  if  your  grace  will  please  to  taste  it. 

Mungo.  Give  me  a  sup  tro  a  grate  :  come  closee, 
man;  don't  be  fear  ;  oldmassa  gone  out,  as  I  say 
last  night,  and  he  no  come  back  before  to-morrow  ; 
come,  trike  moosic,  and  give  us  song. 

Leand.  I'll  give  your  worship  a  song  I  learned 
in  Barbary  when  I  was  a  slave  among  the  Moors. 

Mujigo.    Ay,  do. 

Leand.  There  was  a  cruel  and  malicious  Turk, 
who  was  called  Heli  Abdalah  Mahomet  Schah  ; 
now  this  wicked  Turk  had  a  fair  Christian  slave 
named  Jezabel,  who  not  consenting  to  his  beastly 
desires,  he  draws  out  his  sabre,  and  is  going  to 
cut  off  her  head ;  here's  what  he  says  to  her. — 
(^Sings  and  plays.)  Now  you  shall  hear  the  slave's 
answer.— (oiH^/s  and  plays  again.) — Now  you  shall 
hear  how  the  wicked  Turk,  being  greatly  enraged, 
is  again  going  to  cut  off  the  fair  slave's  head. 
Now  you  shall  hear 

Mungo.  What  signify  me  hear?  Me  no  under- 
stand. 

Leand.  Oh,  you  want  something  you  under- 
stand?    If  your  honour  had  said  that — 

Enter  Ursula  at  the  window. 
Urs.     Mungo  !  Muugo  ! 
Mungo.     Some  one  call  dere — 
Urs.     Mungo  I  I  say. 
Mungo.     What  devil  you  want? 
Urs.     W  hat  lewd  noise  is  that  ? 
Mungo.     Lewd  you   self,  no  lewd  here;  play 
away,  never  mind  her. 

Urs.     I  shall  come  down  if  you  go  on. 
Mungo.     Ay,  come  along,  more  merrier  ;  nothing 
here  but  poor  man,  he  sing  for  bit  of  bread. 

Urs.  1 11  have  no  poor  man  near  our  door  ; 
hark'ye,  fellow,  can  you  play  the  "  Forsaken 
Maids  Delight,"  or  "  Black  Bess  of  Castile?" 
Ah,  Mungo,  if  you  had  heard  me  sing  when  I  was 
young. 

Mungo.  Gad !  I'm  sure,  I  hear  your  voice  often 
enough  now  you  old. 

Urs.     I  could  quaver  like  any  blackbird. 
Mungo.     And  now  you  grunt  like  an  old  sow. 
Come,  throw  a  poor  soul  a  penny,  he  play  a  tune 
for  you. 

Urs.  How  did  you  lose  the  use  of  your  leg  ? 
Leand.  In  the  wars,  my  good  dame  :  I  was 
taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  carried  into  Sallee, 
where  I  lived  eleven  years  and  three  quarters  upon 
cold  water  and  the  roots  of  the  earth,  without  hav- 
ing a  coat  on  my  back,  or  laying  my  head  on  a 
pillow  :  an  infidel  bought  me  for  a  slave  :  he  gave 
me  the  strappado  on  my  shoulder^,  and  the  basti- 
nado on  the  soles  of  my  feet :  now  this  infidel 
Turk  had  fifty-three  wives,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  concubines. 

Urs.     Then  he  was  an  unreasonable  villain. 
Mungo.     How  many  wives  had  he  ? 
Leand.     Fifty-three  wives,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  concubines. 

Mungo.    Poor  man !  what  de  devil  did  he  do 
wid  dem  all  ? 


Enter  LEONORA  at  the  window. 

Leon.    Ursula! 

Urs.  Od's  my  life,  what's  here  to  do  !  Go  back, 
go  back ;  fine  work  we  shall  have  indeed ;  good 
man,  goodbje. 

Leon.  I  could  not  stay  any  longer  by  myself; 
pray  let  me  take  a  little  air  at  the  grate. 

Leand.  Do,  worthy  madam,  let  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman Stay  •,  I'll  play  her  a  love  songfor  nothing. 

Urs.  No,  no,  none  of  your  love  songs  here  ;  if 
you  could  play  a  saraband  indeed,  and  there  was 
room  for  one's  motion — 

Leand.  I  am  but  a  poor  man  ;  but  if  your  lady- 
ship will  let  me  in  as  far  as  the  hall  or  the  kitchen, 
you  may  all  dance,  and  I  sha'n'task  anything. 

Urs.  Why,  if  it  was  not  on  my  master's  account, 
I  should  think  no  harm  in  a  little  innocent  recre- 
ation. 

Mungo.     Do,  and  let  us  dance. 

Leand.     Has  madam  the  keys  then? 

Urs.     Yes,  yes,  I  have  the  keys. 

Leand.  Have  you  the  key  of  this  padlock  too, 
madam?  Here's  a  padlock  upon  the  door,  heavea 
help  us!  large  enough  for  a  state  prison. 

Urs.     Eh, — how, — what !  a  padlock  ! 

Mungo.     Here  it  is,  I  feel  it ;  adod  !  its  a  tumper. 

Urs.     He  was  afraid  to  trust  me  then. 

Mungo.  And  if  de  house  was  a  fire,  we  none  of 
us  get  out  to  save  ourselves. 

Leand.  Well,  madam,  not  to  disappoint  you  and 
the  young  lady,  I  know  the  back  of  your  garden- 
wall,  and  I'll  undertake  to  get  up  at  the  outside  of 
it,  if  you  can  let  me  down  on  the  other. 

Urs.  Do  you  think  you  could  with  your  lame  leg  ? 

Leand.     O  yes,  madam,  I'm  very  sure. 
Urs.     Then,  by  my  faith,  you  shall ;  for  now  I 
am  set  on't- — A  padlock  !     Mungo,  come  with  me 
into  the  garden.  [^Exit  with  Mungo^ 

Leon.     Pray  let  me  go  with  you. 

Leand.  Stay,  charming  creature;  why  will  you 
fly  the  youth  that  adores  you  ? 

Leon.  Oh,  lord  !  I'm  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 
Leand.  Have  you  not  taken  notice,  beauteous 
Leonora,  of  the  pilgrim  who  has  so  often  met  you 
at  church  ?  I  am  that  pilgrim ;  one  who  would 
change  shapes  as  often  as  Proteus,  to  be  blessed 
with  a  sight  of  you.      [Re-enter  Mungo  and  Ursula. 

QUARTETTO. 

Leander,  Leonora,  Ursula,  a«rf  Mungo. 

Leand.     O  thou  lohose  charms  enslave  my  heart. 
In  pity  hear  a  youth  complain  ; 
Leon.     I  must  not  hear — dear  youth,  depart-~ 
Tm  certain  I  have  no  desert 
A  gentleman  like  you  to  gain. 
Leand.     Then  do  I  seek  your  love  in  vain  ? 
Leon.     It  is  another's  right ; 

Leand. And  he. 

Distracting  thought!  must  happy  he. 
While  I  am  doonid  to  pain. 
Urs.     Come  round,  young  man,  Lve  been  to  try.. 
Mung.     And  so  have  I. 

All.     I'm  sure  the  ivall  is  not  too  high. 
If  you  please, 
You'll  mount  luith  ease. 
Leand.     Can  you  to  aid  my  bliss  deny  ? 
\  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

If  you  say  no, 
t  will  not  go. 
Leon.     I  nvust  consent,  however  loath; 
But  whenever  loe  desire. 
Make  him  promise  to  retire. 
Urs.     Nay,  marry,  he  shall  take  his  oath. 
Leand.     By  your  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue  ; 
By  your  lips'  ambrosial  dew; 
Your  cheeks,  where  rose  andlily  blend; 
Your  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres— 


Scene  2.] 
Mung. 
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Lord  a'merci/,  how  he  swears  I 

He  makes  my  hairs 

All  stand  on  end! 
Urs.     Come,  that's  enough ;  ascend,  ascend. 
All.     Let's  be  happy  ivhile  we  may  ; 

Now  the  old  one's  fur  away; 

Laugh,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  play  ; 

Harmless  pleasure  why  delay  ? 

ACT  II. — Scene  I.  A  Hall  in  Don  Diego's 
Jioiise,  with  folding-doors,  lohicli  open  in  the  hack 
scene.  On  one  side  a  stair-case,  leading  to  an 
apartment ;  on  the  other,  a  door  leading  to  a  cellar, 
which  is  so  contrived,  that  a  bottle  and  glass,  two 
candles,  and  a  guitar,  with  Leander's  disguise, 
may  be  placed  upon  it. 

Enter  Leander  in  a  rich  habit,  following  Ursula. 

Urs.  Oh  !  sliame  ;  out  upon't,  sir ;  talk  to  ine 
no  more.  I,  that  have  been  famed  throughout  all 
Spain,  as  T  may  say,  for  virtue  and  discretion  ;  the 
very  flower  and  quintessence  of  duennas  ;  you  have 
cast  a  blot  upon  me  ;  a  blot  upon  my  reputation, 
that  was  as  fair  as  apiece  of  white  paper;  and  now 
I  shall  be  reviled,  pointed  at,  nay,  men  will  call 
me  filthy  names  upon  your  account. 

Leand.  What  filthy  names  will  they  call  you  ? 
Urs.  They'll  say  I'm  an  old  procuress. 
Leand.  Fie!  fie  !  nien  know  better  things.  Be- 
sides, though  I  have  got  admittance  into  your 
house,  be  assured  I  shall  commit  no  outrage  here  ; 
and  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  indiscretion,  let 
love  be  my  excuse. 

Urs.  Well,  as  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  young  fellow. 

Leand.     You,  my  sweet    Ursula,   have  known 

what  it  is  to  be  in  love  ;  and,  I  warrant,  have  had 

admirers  often  at  your  feet ;  your  eyes  still  retain 

tire  enough  to  tell  me  that. 

Urs.  They  tell  you  no  lie  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  when 
I  was  a  young  woman,  I  was  greatly  sought  after  ; 
nay,  it  was  reported  that  a  youth  died  for  love  of 
me  ;  one  Joseph  Perez,  a  tailor  by  trade  ;  of  the 
greyhound  make,  lank,  and  if  my  memory  fail  me 
not,  his  right  shoulder  about  the  breadth  of  my  hand 
higher  than  his  left;  but  he  was  upright  as  an  ( 
arrow  ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  finest  work- 
men at  a  button-hole  ! — 

Leand.     But  where  is  Leonora? 

Urs.  Wliere  is  she"!  By  my  troth,  I  have  shut 
her  up  in  her  chamber,  under  three  bolts  and  a 
double  lock. 

Leand.     And  will  you  not  bring  us  together? 

Urs.  Who,  I  ?  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a 
question?     Really,  sir,  I  take  it  extremely  unkind. 

Leand.     Well,  but  you  misapprehend— 

Urs.  I  told  you  just  now,  that  if  you  mentioned 
that  to  me  again,  it  would  make  me  sick  ;  and  so  it 
has,  turned  me  upside  down  as  it  were. 

Leand.     Ursula,  take  this  gold. 

Urs.     For  what,  sir? 

Leand.     Only  for  the  love  of  me. 

Urs.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  won't  refuse  it,  for  I 
love  you,  I  assure  you ;  you  put  me  so  much  in 
mind  of  my  poor  dear  husband ;  he  was  a  hand- 
some man  ;  I  remember  he  had  a  mole  between  his 
eye-brows,  about  the  bigness  of  a  hazel-nut ;  but, 
I  must  say,  you  have  the  advantage  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  countenance. 

Leand.  The  old  beldam  grows  a.morous.(  Aside.) 

Urs.  Lord  love  you  !  you're  a  well-looking 
young  man. 

Leand.     But  Leonora — 

Urs.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  but  to  pretend  you  were 
lame.^ — ^I  never  saw  a  finer  leg  in  my  life. 

Leand.     Leonora — 

Urs.     Well,  sir,  I'm  going. 

Leand.     I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her.  {Aside.) 

Urs.     Sir! 


Leand.     How  now  ? 

Urs.  Would  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  indulge 
me  with  the  favour  of  a  salute  ? 

Leand.     Ugh ! 

Urs,  Gad-a-mercy,  your  cheek  I  Well,  well, 
I  have  seen  the  day  ;  "but  no  matter,  my  wine's 
upon  the  lees  now  ;  however,  sir,  you  might  have 
had  the  politeness  when  a  gentlewoman  made  the 
ofter.     But  heaven  bless  you  !  lE.vit. 

Enter  MuNGO. 

Mungo.  Ah  !  massa  !  You  brave  massa,  now ; 
what  you  do  here  wid  de  old  woman  ? 

Leand.     Where  is  your  young  mistress,  Mungo? 

Mungo.  By  gog,  she  lock  her  up.  But  why  you 
no  tell  me  before  time,  you  a  gentleman? 

Leand.  Sure  I  have  not  given  the  purse  for 
nothing. 

Mungo.  Purse !  what,  you  giving  her  money 
den?  Curse  her  imperance  ;  wliy  you  no  give  it 
me  ?  You  give  me  something  as  well  as  she.  You 
know,  massa,  you  see  me  first. 

Leand.  There,  there,  are  you  content?  {Giving 
him  money.) 

Mungo.  Me  get  supper  ready,  and  now  me  go 
to  de  cellar.  But  I  say,  massa,  ax  de  old  man  now, 
what  good  him  watching  do,  him  bolts,  and  him 
bars,  him  walls,  and  him  padlock  ? 

Leand.     Hist!  Leonora  comes.  [Exit. 

Mungo.     But,  massa,  you  say  you  teach  me  play. 

SONG.— Mungo. 

Let  me,  ichen  my  heart  a  sinking, 
Hear  de  sweet  guitar  a  clinking  ; 
Whfn  a  string  speak. 
Such  moosic  he  make, 
Me  soon  am  curd  of  tinking. 
Wid  de  toot,  toot,  toot, 
Of  a  merry  flute, 
A  nd  cymbalo. 
And  tymbalo, 
To  boot. 

We  dance  and  we  sing, 
Till  we  make  a  house  ring. 
And,  tied  in  his  garters,  old  massa  may  swing. 
[Exit  at  cellar  door. 
Scene    II. — Interior    of  Don  Diego's   House. 

-Bjj/er  Leander,  Leonora,  and  Ursula. 
Leand.  Oh,  charming  Leonora,  how  shall  I 
express  the  rapture  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion? 
I  almost  doubt  the  kindness  of  that  chance  which 
has  brought  me  thus  happily  to  see,  to  speak  to  you, 
without  restraint. 

Urs.  Well.butitmustnotbe  without  restraint; 
it  can^t  be  without  restraint;  it  can't,  by  my  faith  • 
now  you  are  going  to  make  me  sick  again. 

Leon.  La!  Ursula,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman 
doesn't  want  to  do  me  any  harm— Do  you,  sir?  I'm 
sure  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  nor  nobody's 
else,  for  the  lucre  of  the  whole  world. 

Urs.     Come,  sir,  where's  your  lute?     You  shall 
see  me  dance  a  saraband  ;  or  if  you'd  rather  have 
a  song — or  the  child  and  I  will  move  a  minuet,  if 
you  choose  grace  before  agility. 
Leand.     This  fulsome  harridan — 
Leon.     I  don't  know  what's  come  over  her,  sir  • 
I  never  saw  the  like  of  her  since  I  was  born. 
Leand.     I  wish  she  was  at  the  devil. 
Leon.     Ursula,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Urs.     What's  the  matter  with  me!  Marry,  come 
up,  what's  the  matter  with  you?     Signor  Diego 
can't  shew  such   a  shape  as  that ;   well,  there  is 
nothing  I  like  better  than  to  see  a  young  fellow 
with  a  well  made  leg. 

Leand.     Pr'ythee  let  us  go  away  from  her. 

Leon.     I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  sir. 

Leand.     Nothing  more  easy;  I  will  go  with  mj 
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guitar  into  the  garden ;  'tis  moonlight :  take  an 
opportimity  to  follow  me  there ;  I  swear  to  you, 
beautiful  and  innocent  creature,  you  hare  notuing 
to  apprehend. 

Leon.    No,   sir,  I  am   certain  of  that,  with   a 
gentleman  such  as  you  are  ;  and  that  have  taken  so 
much  palus  to  come  after  me  ;  and  I  should  hold 
myself  very  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  do  anything 
to  oblige  you,  in  a  civil  way. 
Leand.    Then  you'll  come? 
Leon.     I'll  do  my  best  endeavours,  sir. 
Leand.     And  may  I  hope  that  you  love  me? 
Leon.     I  don't  know  ;  as  to  that  I  can't  say. 
Uts.    Come,  come,  what  colloguing's  here ;  I 
must  see  how  things  are  going  forward ;  besides, 
sir,  you  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  manners  to  be 
getting  into  corners  and  whispering  before  company. 
Leand.     Psha ! 

Urs.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure,  sir,  but 
I'm  sure  what  I  say  is  the  right  thing;  I  should 
hardly  choose  to  venture  in  a  corner  with  you  my- 
self;  nay,  I  would  not  do  it,  I  protest  and  vow. 

Leand.     Beautiful  Leonora,    I   find    my  being 
depends  upon  the  blessing  of  your  good  opinion ; 
do  you  desire  to  put  an  end  to  my  days  ? 
Leon.    No,  indeed ;  indeed,  I  don't. 
Leand.     But  then — 

SONG.— Leander, 
In  vain  you  bid  your  captive  live. 

While  you  the  means  of  life  deny  ; 
Give  me  your  smiles,  your  wishes  give 

To  him  who  must  ivithout  you  die. 
Shut  from  the  suns  enlivening  beam, 

Bidfloivrs  retain  their  scent  and  hue; 
Its  source  dry'd  up,  bid  flow  the  stream, 
And  me  exist,  depriv'd  of  you.  \^Exit. 

Urs.  Come  hither,  child,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  good  advice,  therefore  listen  to  me,  for  I  have 
more  years  over  my  head  than  you. 
Leon.  Well,  and  what  then? 
Urs.  What  then?  Marry,  then  you  must  mind 
what  I  say  to  you.  As  I  said  before — but  I  say — 
what  was  I  saying  ? 

Leon.     I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
Urs.     You  see  the  young  man  that  is  gone  out 
there  ;  he  has  been  telling  me,  that  he's  dying  for 
love  of  you  ;  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  let  him 
expire  ? 

Leon.    I'm  sure  I  won't  do  anything  bad. 
Urs.     Why  that's  right;  you  learned  that  from 
me  ;  have  I  not  said  to  you  a  thousand  times,  never 
do  any  thing  bad?   Have   I  not  said  it?    Answer 
me  that. 

Leon.    Well,  and  what  then? 
Urs.     Very  well,  listen  to  me  :  your  guardian  is 
old,  and  ugly,  and  jealous,  and  yet  he  may  live 
longer  than  a  better  man. 

Leon.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  for  all  that, 
Ursula  ;  and  I  ought  to  strive  to  please  him. 

Urs.  There  again  :  have  I  not  said  to  you  a 
thousand  times,  that  he  was  very  kind  to  you,  and 
you  ought  to  strive  to  please  him  ?  It  would  be  a 
hard  thing  to  be  preaching  from  morning  'till  night 
without  any  profit. 

Leon.  Well,  Ursula,  after  all,  I  wish  this  gen- 
tleman had  never  got  into  the  house  ;  heaven  send 
no  ill  comes  of  it. 

Ui-s.     Ay,  I  say  so  too;  heaven   send   it;   but 
I'm  cruelly  afraid;  for  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  him? 
he'll  never  be  able  to  crawl  up  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  whatever  he  did  the  out. 
Leon.     O  Lord  !  won't  he"? 

Urs.  No,  by  my  conscience,  won't  he ;  and 
when  your  guardian  comes  in,  if  we  had  fifty  necks 
a-piece,  he'd  twist  them  every  one,  if  he  finds  him 
here  ;  for  my  part,  the  best  I  expect  is,  to  end  my 
old  days  in  a  prison. 


Leon.     You  don't  say  so  1 

Urs.  I  do  indeed ;  and  it  kills  me  to  think  of  it ; 
but  every  one  has  their  evil  day,  and  this  has 
been  mine. 

Leon.     I  have  promised  to  go  to  him  in  the  garden. 

Urs.  Nay,  you  may  do  anything  now,  for  we 
are  undone  ;  though  I  think,  if  you  could  per- 
suade him  to  get  up  the  chimney,  and  stay  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  until  to-morrow  night,  we  might 
then  steal  the  keys  from  your  guardian  ;  but  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  persuade  him. 

Leon.    I'll  go  down  upon  my  knees. 

Urs.     Find  him  out,  while  I  step  up  stairs. 

Leon,     Pray  for  us,  dear  Ursula. 

Urs.     I  will,  if  I  possibly  can. 

SONG.— Leonora. 
Oh  me,  oh  me,  what  shall lue  do? 
The  fault  is  all  along  of  you: 
Yon  brought  him  in,  ivhy  did  you  so  ? 
'Twos  not  by  my  desire,  you  know. 
We  have  but  too  much  cause  to  fear ; 
My  guardian,  when  he  comes  to  hear 
We've  had  a  man  with  us,  will  kill 
Me,  you,  and  all;  indeed  he  loill. 
No  penitence  tvillpard'n  procure. 
He'll  kill  us  ev'ry  soid,  I'm  sure. 

\_Exeimt  Leonora  and  Ursula. 

Enter  Don  DieGO,  groping  his  way,  ivith  a  padlock 
in  his  hand. 

Dieg.  All  dark,  all  quiet ;  gone  to  bed  and  fast 
asleep  I  warrant  them ;  however,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  altered  my  first  intention  of  staying  out  the 
whole  night;  and  meeting  Leonora's  father  on  the 
road  was  at  any  rate  a  lucky  incident.  I  will  not 
disturb  them  ;  but,  since  I  have  let  myself  in  with 
my  own  master-key,  go  softly  to  bed ;  I  shall  be 
able  to  strike  a  light ;  and  then  I  think  I  may  say, 
my  cares  are  over.  Good  heavens  !  what  a  wonder- 
ful deal  of  uneasiness  may  mortals  avoid  by  a  little 
prudence  !  I  doubt  not  now,  there  are  some  men 
who  would  have  gone  out  in  my  situation,  and, 
trusting  to  the  goodness  of  fortune,  left  their  house 
and  their  honour  in  the  care  of  an  unexperienced 
girl,  or  the  discretion  of  a  mercenary  servant. 
But  what  do  I  do?' — I  put  a  padlock  on  my  door, 
and  all  is  safe. 

Enter  MUNGO/ro?«  a  cellar,  with  a  flask  in  one  hand, 
and  a  candle  in  the  other. 

Mungo.    Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

liieg.     Hold,  didn't  I  hear  a  noise  ? 

Mungo.     Hola  ! 

Dieg.     Heaven  and  earth  !  what  do  I  see  ! 

Mungo.  Where  are  you, youngMassa  and  Missy : 
Here  wine  for  supper. 

Dieg.     I'm  thunder-strack  ! 

Mungo.  My  old  Massa  little  tink  we  be  so 
merrj' — hie — hie — What's  the  matter  wid  me  ?  the 
room  turn  round. 

Dieg.    Wretch,  do  you  know  me? 

Mungo.     Know  you  ?     D n  you. 

Dieg.  Horrid  creature !  what  makes  you  here 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  Is  it  with  a  design  to  surprise 
the  innocents  in  their  beds,  and  murder  them 
sleeping? 

Mungo.    Hush,  hush — make  no  noise — hie — hie. 

Dieg.     The  slave  is  intoxicated. 

Mungo.  Make  no  noise,  I  say  ;  dere's  young 
gentleman  wid  young  lady ;  he  play  on  guitar,  and 
she  like  him  better  dan  she  like  you.     Pal,  lal,  lal. 

Dieg.     Monster,  I'll  make  an  example  of  you. 

Mungo.  What  you  call  me  names  for,  you 
old  dog? 

Dieg.  Does  the  villain  dare  to  lift  his  hand 
against  me? 

Mungo,    Will  yon  fight  1 
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Dieg.     He's  mad. 

Mmigo.  Dere's  one  in  de  house  you  little  tink. 
Gad  !  be  do  you  business. 

Dieff.     Go,  lie  down  in  your  sty,  and  sleep. 

Mungo.  Sleep  !  sleep  yourself ;  you  di-unk — 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Look,  a  padlock  :  you  put  a  pad- 
lock on  a  door  again,  will  you?     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dieg.     Didn't  I  hear  music? 

Mungo.     Hie — liic — 

Dieg.     Was  it  not  the  sound  of  a  guitar  ? 

Mungo.  Yes ;  he  play  on  the  guitar  rarely. 
Give  me  hand  ;  you're  old  rascal — an  t  you? 

Dieg.  What  dreadful  shock  aflects  me  !  I'm  in 
a  cold  sweat ;  a  mist  comes  over  my  eyes  ;  and  my 
knees  knock  together  as  if  I  had  got  a  fit  of  the 
shaking  palsy. 

Mungo.     I  tell  you  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Dieg.     Has  any  stranger  broken  into  my  house  ? 

Mungo.  Yes,  by — hie — a  fine  young  gentleman, 
^Le  now  in  a  next  room  with  Missy. 

Dieg.     Holy  Saint  Francis  !  is  it  possible  ? 

Mungo.  Go  you  round  softly — you  catch  them 
together. 

Dieg.    Confusion!  Distraction!  I  shall  run  mad! 

SONG— Diego. 
Oh  wherefore  this  terrible  flurry  ? 
My  spirits  are  all  in  a  hurry! 
And  above  and  below, 
From  my  top  to  my  toe, 
Are  riiuniiig  about  hurry  scurry. 
My  heart  in  my  bosom  a  bumping, 
Goes  lumping, 
A  nd  jumping. 
And  thumping  ; 
Is't  a  spectre  I  see  ? 
Hence  !  vanish  ! — A  h  me  ! 
My  senses  deceive  me; 
Soon  reason  ivill  leave  me; 
What  a  wretch  am  I  destined  to  be  !       [^Exil. 
Enter  Ursula. 
Urs.  O  shame  !  monstrous  !  You  drunkeu  swab, 
you  have  been  in  the  cellar,  with  a  plague  to  you. 
Mungo,  Let  me  put  my  hands  about  your  neck — 
Urs.     Oh,  I  shall  be  ruined!  Help,  help,  niin, 
ruin ! — 

Enter  Leander  and  Leonora. 

Leon.     Goodness  me,  what's  the  matter  ! 

Urs.  O  dear  child,  this  black  villain  has  fright- 
ened me  out  of  my  wits  ;  he  has  wanted— 

Mungo.  Me  !  curse  a  heart !  I  want  noting  wid 
her.     What  she  say,  I  want  for — 

Leon.  Ursula,  the  gentleman  says  he  has  some 
friends  waiting  for  him  at  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  wall,  that  will  throw  him  over  a  ladder 
made  of  ropes,  which  he  got  up  by. 

DUET. 

Leand.     Then  must  I  go  ? 

Leon.     Yes,  good  sir,  yes. 
Leand.     A  parting  kiss  ? 

Leon.     No,  good  sir,  no. 
Leand.     It  must  be  so. 

By  this,  and  this, 
Here  I  could  for  ever  grow. 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  bliss. 
Leon.     Well,  now  good-night ; 
Pray  ease  our  fright, 
You're  very  bold,  sir  ; 
Let  loose  your  hold,  sir: 
I  think  you  want  to  scare  me  quite. 
Leand.     Oh  fortune's  spite! 
Leon.     Good  night,  good  night. 

Enter  Don  Diego. 


Dieg 
Urs 


■J.     Stay,  sir,  let  nobody  go  out  of  the  room. 
.  {Falling  down.)  Ah !  ah'  a  ghost!  a  ghost! 


Dieg.  Woman,  stand  up.  Leonora,  what  am  I 
to  think  of  this  ? 
Leon.  Oh,  dear,  sir  !  don't  kill  me. 
Dieg.  Young  man,  who  are  you,  who  have  thus 
clandestinely,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  broken  into 
my  house?  Am  I  to  consider  you  as  a  robber,  or 
how? 

Leand.  As  one  whom  love  has  made  indiscreet  j 
as  one  whom  love  taught  industry  and  art  to  com- 
pass his  designs.  I  love  the  beautiful  Leonora, 
and  she  me  ;  but,  further  than  what  you  hear  and 
see,  neither  one  nor  the  other  have  baen  culpable. 
Mungo.  Hear  him,  hear  him. 
Leand.  Don  Diego,  you  know  my  father  well, — 
Don  Alphonso  de  Luna ;  I  am  a  scholar  of  this 
university,  and  am  willing  to  submit  to  whatever 
punishment,  he,  through  your  means,  shall  inflict ; 
but  wreak  not  your  vengeance  here.  {Pointing  to 
Leonora.) 

Dieg.  Thus  then,  my  hopes  and  cares  are  at 
once  frustrated.  Possessed  of  what  I  thought  a 
jewel,  I  was  desirous  to  keep  it  for  myself;  I  left 
my  watch  for  one  little  moment,  and  in  that 
moment — 

Leon.  Pray,  pray,  guardian,  let  me  tell  you 
the  story,  and  you'll  find  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Dieg.  No,  child,  I  only  am  to  blame,  who  . 
should  have  considered  that  sixteen  and  sixty  agree 
ill  together.  But,  though  I  was  too  old  to  be  wise, 
I  am  not  too  old  to  learn  ;  and  so,  I  say,  send  for 
a  smith  directly  ;  beat  all  the  grates  from  my 
windows,  take  the  locks  from  my  doors,  and  let 
egress  and  regress  be  given  freely. 

Leon.  And  will  you  be  my  husband,  sir? 
Dieg.  No,  child,  I  will  give  }ou  to  one  that 
will  make  you  a  better  husband.  Here,  young 
man,  take  her  :  if  your  parents  consent,  to-morrow 
shall  see  you  joined  in  the  face  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  dowry  which  I  promised  her,  in  case  of  failure 
on  my  side  of  the  contract,  shall  now  go  witli  her 
as  a  marriage  portion. 

Leand.     Signer,  this  is  so  generous — 
Dieg.     No  thanks.  Perhaps  I  owe  acknowledg- 
ments to  jou  ;  but  you,  Ursula,  have  no  excuse, 
no  passion  to  plead,    and  your   age  should  have 
taught   you  belter.      I'll    give  you   five   hundred 
crowns,  but  never  let  me  see  you  more. 
Mungo.     And  what  j'ou  give  me,  massa? 
Dieg.     Bastinadoes  for  your    drunkenness  and 
infidelity.     Oh,    man !    man  !    how   short   is    your 
foresight ;  how  ineftectual  your  prudence  ;  while 
the  very  means  you  use  are  destructive  of  your 
ends! 

FINALE. 
Dieg.       Go,  forge  me  fetters  that  shall  bind 
The  rage  of  the  tempestuous  tvind  ; 
Sound  with  a  needle-full  of  thread 
The  depth  of  ocean  s  steepy  bed  ; 
Snap  like  a  twig  the  oak  s  tough  tree; 
Quench  Etmt  with  a  cup  of  tea; 
In  these  mancenvres  shew  your  skill, 
Then  hold  a  %voman  if  you  will. 
Mungo.  And,  massa,  be  not  angry,  pray, 
Ifneger  man  a  word  should  say  ; 
Me  have  a  fable  pat  us  she, 
Which  ivid  dis  matter  will  agree: 
An  owl  once  took  it  in  his  head, 
Wid  some  young  pretty  birds  to  ived  ; 
But  when  his  worship  came  to  v;oo. 
He  couJd  get  none  but  de  cuckoo. 
Leon.       Ye  youth  select,  who  wish  to  taste 

The  joys  of  wedlock  piure  and  chaste. 
Ne'er  let  the  mistress  and  the  friend 
In  abject  slave,  and  tyrant,  end. 
While  each  with  tender  passion  burns. 
Ascend  the  throne  of  rule  by  turns; 
And  place,  to  love,  to  virtue  just, 
Security  in  mutual  trust. 
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ACT  I. — Scene  I. — Lovegold's  House. 

Fitter  hOVEGOtX)  anrfRAMILIE. 

Love.  Answer  me  not,  sirrah,  but  get  out  of 
1113'  house. 

Ram.  Sir,  I  am  your  son's  servant,  and  not 
your's  ;  and  I  won't  go  out  of  the  house,  sir,  unless 
I  am  turned  out  by  my  proper  master,  sir. 

Love.  Sirrah,  I'll  turn  your  master  out  after  you, 
like  an  extravagant  rascal  as  he  is.  He  has  no  need 
of  a  servant  while  he  is  in  my  house  ;  and  here  he 
dresses  out  a  fellow  at  more  expense  than  a  pru- 
dent man  might  clothe  a  large  family  at.  It's  plain 
enough  what  use  he  keeps  you  for ;  but  I  will  have 
no  spy  upon  my  aft'airs  ;  no  rascal  continually 
prying  into  all  my  actions,  devouring  all  I  have, 
and  hunting  about  in  every  corner  to  see  what  he 
may  steal. 

Ram.  Steal!  a  likely  thing,  indeed,  to  steal 
from  a  man  who  locks  up  everything  he  has,  and 
stands  sentry  upon  it  day  and  night! 

Love.  I'm  all  over  in  a  sweat  lest  this  fellow 
should  suspect  something  of  my  money.  (Aside.) 
Harkye,  rascal ;  come  hither ;  I  would  advise  yon 
not  to  run  about  the  town,  and  tell  everybody  you 
meet  that  I  have  money  hid. 

Ram.     Why,  have  you  any  money  hid,  sir? 

Love.  No,' sirrah,  I  don't  say  I  have  ;  but  you 
may  raise  such  a  report  nevertheless. 

Ra7n.  'Tis  equal  to  me  whether  }  ou  have  money 
hid  or  no,  since  I  cannot  find  it. 

Love.  D'ye  mutter,  sirrah  1  Get  you  out  of  my 
house,  I  say  ;  get  you  out  this  instant. 

Ram.     Well,  sir,  I  am  going. 

Love.  Come  back  ;  let  me  desire  you  to  carry 
«o-thing  away  with  you. 

Ram.     What  should  I  carry? 

Love.    That's  what   I  would  see.    Turn   your 


pockets  inside  out,  if  you  please;  but  you  are  too 
practised  a  rogue  to  put  any  thing  there.     These 

d d  bags  have  had  many  a  good  thing  in  them, 

I  warrant  you. 

Ram.  Give  me  my  bag,  sir ;  I  am  in  the  most 
danger  of  being  robbed. 

Lore  Come,  come,  be  honest,  and  return  what 
thou  hast  taken  from  me. 

Ram.  Aye,  sir,  that  I  could  do  with  all  my 
heart,  for  I  have  taken  nothing  from  yon  but  some 
boxes  on  the  ear. 

Love.     And  hast  thou  really  stolen  nothing  1 

Ram.     No  ;  really,  sir. 

Love.  Then  get  out  of  my  house  while  'tis  all 
well,  and  go  to  the  devil. 

Ram.  Aye,  anywhere  from  such  an  old  covetous 
curmudgeou.  [Exit. 

Love.  So,  there's  one  plague  gone.  Now  I 
will  go  pay  a  visit  to  the  dear  casket. 

Enter  Frederick. 

In  short,  I  must  find  some  safer  place  to  deposit 
those  three  thousand  guineas  in,  which  I  received 
yesterday'  ;  three  thoasand  guineas  are  a  sum — 
Oh,  heavens  !  I  have  betrayed  myself!  My  passion 
has  transported  me  to  talk  aloud,  and  I  have  been 
overheard.     How  now  !  what's  the  matter  1 

Fred.     The  matter  sir  1 

Love.  Yes,  the  matter,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
can  repeat  more  of  my  words  than  these  ;  I  suppose 
you  have  overheard — 

Fred.     What,  sir? 

Love.     That— 

Fred.     Sir! 

Love.     What  I  was  just  now  saying. 

Fred.     Pardon  me,  sir,  I  really  did  not. 

Love.  Well,  I  see  yon  did  overhear  something, 
and  so  I  will  tell  you  the  whole.     I  was  naying  to 


James. 

Love. 

James. 

Love. 
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myself,  in  this  great  scarcity  of  money,  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  have  three  thousand 
guineas  by  one.  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  might  not 
misunderstand  uie,  and  imagine  that  I  said  I  had 
three  thousand  guineas. 

Fred.     I  enter  not  into  your  affairs,  sir. 

Love.  But  I  have  an  affair  of  consequence  to 
mention  to  you.  Pray,  sir,  you,  who  are  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  converse  much  amongst  the  ladies, 
what  think  you  of  a  certain  young  lady  called 
Mariana  1 

Fred.     Mariana,  sir? 

Love.     Aye,  what  do  you  think  of  herl 

Fred.     Think  of  her,  sir] 

Love.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words'!  Aye, 
what  do  you  think  of  her  1 

Fred.  Why,  I  think  her  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world. 

Love,     Would  she  not  be  a  desirable  match  ? 

Fred.  So  desirable,  that,  in  my  opinion,  her 
husband  will  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Love.  There  is  one  thing  I'm  a  little  afraid  of; 
that  is,  that  she  has  not  quite  as  much  fortune  as 
one  might  fairly  expect. 

Fred.  Oh,  sir,  consider  but  her  merit,  and 
you  may  easily  make  an  abatement  in  her  fortune. 
For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  don't  let  that  prevent  your 
design.  Fortune  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
her  beauty  and  merit. 

Love.  Pardon  me  there  :  however,  there  may 
be  some  matters  found,  perhaps,  to  make  up  some 
little  deficiency;  and  if  you  would,  to  oblige  your 
father,  retrench  your  extravagances  on  this  occa- 
sion, perhaps  the  difference  in  some  time  might 
be  made  up. 

Fred.  My  dearest  father !  I'll  bid  adieu  to  all 
extravagance  for  ever. 

Love.  Thou  art  a  dutiful  good  boy  ;  and  since  I 
find  you  have  the  same  sentiments  with  me,  pro- 
vided she  can  but  make  out  a  pretty  tolerable  for- 
tune, I  am  even  resolved  to  marry  her. 

Fred.     Ha !  you  resolved  to  marry  Mariana ! 

Love.     Aye,  to  marry  Mariana. 

Fred.    Who"?    You!  vou!  you! 

Love.     Yes,  I !  I  !  I !  ' 

Fred.  I  beg  you  will  pardon  me,  sir  ;  a  sudden 
dizziness  has  seized  me,  and  I  must  beg  leave  to 
retire.  [Exit. 

Love.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? 
J?«  to- James. 

Love.  Where  have  you  been?  I  have  wanted 
you  above  an  hour. 

James.  Whom  do  you  want,  sir  1  your  coach- 
man or  your  cook  1  for  I'm  both  one  and  t'other. 

Love.     I  want  my  cook. 

James.  I  thouglit,  indeed,  it  was  not  your 
coachman  ;  for  you  have  had  no  great  occasion  for 
him  since  your  last  pair  of  geldings  was  starved  ; 
but  your  cook,  sir,  shall  wait  upon  you  in  an 
instant.  (Puts  off  his  coachman's  great  coat,  and 
appears  as  a  cook.)  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  for  jour 
commands. 

Love.  I  am  engaged  this  evening  to  give  a 
supper. 

James.  A  supper,  sir  !  I  have  not  heard  the 
word  this  half  year  ;  a  dinner,  indeed,  now  and 
then  ;  but  for  a  supper,  I'm  almost  afraid,  for  want 
of  practice,  my  hand  is  out. 

Love.  Leave  off  your  saucy  jesting,  and  see 
that  you  provide  me  a  good  supper. 

James.  That  may  be  done  with  a  good  deal  of 
money,  sir. 

Love.  Is  the  devil  in  you  1  Always  money. 
Can  you  say  nothing  else  but  money,  money, 
money  1  My  children,  my  servants,  my  relations, 
can  pronounce  nothing  but  money. 

James.  Well,  sir,  but  how  many  will  there  be 
at  table"! 

Love,     About  eight  or  ten  ;  but  I  will  have  a 


supper  dressed  but  for  eight ;  for  if  there  be  enough 
for  eight,  there  is  enough  for  ten. 

James.  Suppose,  sir,  at  one  end  a  handsome 
soup;  at  the  other,  a  fine  Westphalia  ham  and 
chickens  ;  On  one  side,  a  fillet  of  veal ;  on  the 
other,  a  turkey,  or  rather  a  bustard,  which  may  be 
had  for  about  a  guinea — 

Love.  Zounds!  is  the  fellow  providing  an  en- 
tertainment for  my  lord  mayor  and  the  court  of 
aldermen  ? 

James.    Then  a  ragout — 

Love,  I'll  have  no  ragout.  Would  you  burst 
the  good  people,  you  dog"! 

James.     Then  pray,  sir,  say  what  you  will  have. 

Love.  W  hy,  see  and  provide  something  to  cloy 
their  stomachs  :  let  there  be  two  good  dishes  of 
soup-maigre  ;  a  large  suet-pudding ;  some  dainty 
fat  pork-pie,  very  fat ;  a  fine  small  lean  breast  of 
mutton,  and  a  large  dish  with  two  artichokes. 
There  ;  that's  plenty  and  variety. 

James.     O,  dear — 

Love,     Plenty  and  variety. 

But,  sir,  you  must  have  some  poultry. 
No  ;  I'll  have  none. 

Indeed,  sir,  you  should. 
Well,  then — kill  the  old  hen,  for  she  has 
done  laying. 

James.  Lord!  sir,  how  the  folks  will  talk  of  it; 
indeed,  people  say  enough  of  you  already. 

Love,     Eh  !  why  what  do  the  people  say,  pray  ? 

James,  Ah,  sir,  if  I  could  be  assured  you 
would  not  be  angry. 

Love.  Not  at  ail ;  for  I'm  always  glad  to  hear 
what  the  world  says  of  me. 

James.  Why,  sir,  since  you  will  have  it  then, 
they  make  a  jest  of  you  everywhere;  nay,  of  your 
servants,  on  your  account.  One  says,  you  pick  a 
quarrel  with  them  quarterly,  in  order  to  find  aa 
excuse  to  pay  them  no  wages. 

Love.     Pah  !  pah  ! 

James.  Another  says,  you  were  taken  one 
night  stealing  your  own  oats  from  your  own  horses. 

Love.  That  must  be  a  lie ;  for  I  never  allow 
them  any. 

James.  In  a  word,  yon  are  the  bye-word  every 
where  ;  and  you  are  never  mentioned,  but  by  the 
names  of  covetous,  stingy,  scraping,  old — 

Love.     Get  along,  you  impudent  villain  ! 

James.  Nay,  sir,  you  said  you  wouldn't  be  angry. 

Love.     Get  out !  [Exit  James. 

Enter  Lappet. 

Lap.     Who's  there  1 

Lnve.     Ah,  is  that  you.  Lappet  1 

iMp.  I  should  rather  ask  if  it  be  you,  sir  1 
Why,  you  look  so  young  and  vigorous — 

L'ove.     Do  I  ?  do  I  ? 

Lap.  Why,  you  grow  younger  and  younger 
every  day,  sir;  you  never  looked  half  so  young  in 
your  life,  sir,  as  you  do  now.  Why,  sir,  I  know 
fifty  young  fellows  of  five-and-twenty  that  are 
older  than  you  are. 

Love.  That  may  be,  that  may  be.  Lappet,  con- 
sidering the  lives  they  lead  ;  and  yet  I  am  a  good 
ten  years  above  fifty. 

Lap.  Well,  and  what's  ten  years  above  fifty  1 
'tis  the  very  flower  of  a  man's  age.  Why,  sir, 
you  are  now  in  the  verj'  prime  of  your  life. 

Love.  Very  true,  that's  very  true,  as  to  under- 
standing ;  but  I'm  afraid,  could  I  take  oft"  twenty 
years,  it  would  do  me  no  harm  with  the  ladies. 
Lappet.  How  goes  on  our  affair  with  Mariana'? 
Have  you  mentioned  anything  about  what  her 
mother  can  give  her"!  for  now-a-days  nobody 
marries  a  woman  unless  she  brings  something  with 
her  besides  her  petticoat. 

Lap.  Sir !  why,  sir,  this  young  lady  will  be 
worth  to  you  as  good  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  as 
ever  was  told. 

Love.    How  !  a  thousand  pounds  a-year? 
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Lap.  Sir,  she'll  brine  j'oa  in  marriage  a  vast 
store  of  sobriety ;  the  inheritance  of  a  great  love 
for  simplicity  of  dress  ;  and  a  vast  acquired  fund  of 
hatred  for  play  ;  there's  your  thousand  a-year. 

Love,  lu  short,  Lappet,  1  must  touch,  touch, 
touch,  something  real. 

Lap.  Never  fear,  you  shall  touch  something 
real.  I  have  heard  them  talk  of  a  certain  country 
■where  she  has  a  very  pretty  freehold,  which  shall 
be  put  into  your  hands. 

Love.  Nay,  if  it  were  a  copyhold  I  should  be 
glad  to  touch  it.  Bat  there  is  another  thing  that 
disturbs  me :  you  know  this  girl  is  young,  and 
young  people  generally  love  one  another's  com- 
pany; it  would  ill  agree  with  a  person  vof  my 
temper  to  keep  an  assembly  for  all  the  young  rakes 
and  flaunting  girls  in  town. 

Lap.  All,  sir,  how  little  do  you  know  of  her  ; 
this  is  another  peculiarity  that  I  had  to  tell  you  of: 
she  has  a  most  terrible  aversion  for  all  young 
people,  and  loves  none  but  persons  of  your  years. 
I  would  advise  you,  above  all  things,  to  take  care 
not  to  appear  too  young;  she  insists  ou  sixty  at 
least.  She  says  fifty  years  are  not  able  to  content  her. 
Love.  This  humour  is  a  little  strange,  methinks  ; 
to  say  the  truth,  had  I  been  a  woman,  I  should 
never  have  loved  j'oung  fellows. 

Lap.  I  believe  you.  Pretty  sort  of  stuff,  in- 
deed, to  be  in  love  with  young  fellows.  Pretty- 
masters,  indeed,  with  their  fine  complexions  and 
their  fine  feathers.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  taste 
the  savour  that  is  in  any  of  them. 

Love.  And  do  you  really  think  me  pretty 
tolerable? 

Lap.  Tolerable!  you  are  ravishing!  If  your 
picture  were  drawn  by  a  good  hand,  sir,  it  would 
be  invaluable  !  Turn  about  a  little,  if  you  please. 
There  !  what  can  be  more  charming  "!  Let  me  see 
you  walk!  {Lovegold  struts  about.)  There's  a  per- 
son for  you!  tall,  straight,  free,  and  degagee ! 
Why,  sir,  you  have  no  fault  about  you. 

Love.  Not  many  ;  hem,  hem  ;  not  many,  I  thank 
heaven  ;  only  a  few  rheumatic  pains  now  and  then, 
and  a  small  catarrh  that  seizes  me  sometimes. 

Lap.  Ah,  sir,  that's  nothing  ;  your  catarrh  sits 
very  well  upon  you,  and  you  cough  with  a  very 
good  grace. 

Love.  But  tell  me,  what  does  Mariana  say  of 
my  person? 

Lap.  She  has  a  particular  pleasure  in  talking  of 
it ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  not  been  back- 
ward on  all  such  occasions  to  blazon  forth  your 
merit,  and  to  make  her  sensible  how  advantageous 
a  match  you  will  be  to  her. 

Love.  You  did  very  well,  and  I'm  obliged  to  you. 
Lap.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  small  favour  to  ask  of 
you:  I  have  a  law-suit  depending,  which  I  am  on 
the  very  brink  of  losing,  for  want  of  a  little  money; 
{He  looks  gravely)  and  you  could  easily  procure 
my  success  if  you  had  the  least  friendship  for  me. 
You  can't  imagine,  sir,  the  pleasure  she  takes  in 
talking  of  yon.  (He  looks  pleased.)  Ah  !  how  you 
will  delight  her!  how  your  venerable  mien  will 
charm  her!  she  will  never  be  able  to  withstand 
you.  But,  indeed,  sir,  this  lawsuit  will  be  of 
terrible  consequence  to  me.  {He  looks  graveagain.) 
I  am  ruined  if  I  lose  it ;  which  a  very  small  matter 
would  prevent.  Ah,  sir,  had  you  but  seen  the 
raptures  with  which  she  has  heard  me  talk  of  you  ; 
{He  resumes  his  gaiety)  how  pleasure  sparkled  in 
her  eyes  at  the  recital  of  your  good  qualities  ;  in 
short,  to  discover  a  secret  to  you  which  I  promised 
to  conceal,  I  have  worked  up  her  imagination  'till 
she  is  downright  impatient  of  having  the  match 
concluded. 

Love.     Lappet,  you  have  acted  a  very  friendly 
part ;  and  I  own  that  I  have  all  the  obligations  in 
the  world  to  you. 
Lap.    I  beg  you  would  give  me  this  little  assist- 


ance, sir ;    {He    looks  serious)  it  will  set  me  on 
my  feet,  and  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  yon. 

Love.  Farewell ;  I'll  go  and  finish  my  dis- 
patches. 

Lap.  I  assure  you,  sir,  jou  could  never  assist 
me  in  a  greater  necessitj-. 

Love.  1  must  go  and  give  some  orders  about  a 
particular  affair — 

Lap.  1  would  not  importune  you,  sir,  if  I  was 
not  forced  by  the  last  extremit}'. 

Love.  I  expect  the  tailor  about  turning  my  coat. 
Don't  you  think  this  coat  will  look  well  enough 
turned,  with  new  buttons,  for  a  wedding  suit "? 

Lap.  For  pity's  sake,  sir,  don't  refuse  me  this 
small  favour.  I  shall  be  undone,  indeed,  sir ; 
if  it  were  but  so  small  a  matter  as  ten  pounds,  sir. 
Love.  I  think  I  hear  the  tailor's  voice. 
Lap,  If  it  were  but  five  pounds,  sir  ;  but  three 
pounds,  sir ;  nay,  sir,  a  single  guinea  would  be  of 
service,  for  a  day  or  two.  {As  he  offers  to  go  owf 
on  either  side  she  intercepts  him,) 

Love.  I  must  go  ;  I  can't  stay.  Hark  !  there, 
somebody  calls  me,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you  ;  indeed,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I'll 
do  for  you.  Lappet ;  you  shall  never  know  what 
I'll  do  for  you.  ,     [Exit. 

Lap.     Go  to  the   gallows,  to  the  devil,  like  a 
covetous,  good-for-nothing  villain  as  you  Are.\_Exit. 
ACT  II.     Scene  l.—A  Chamber. 
Enter  Ramilie  and  Lappet. 
Itam.     Well,  madam,  what  success  1 
Lap.    Never  was   a  person   of  my  fimction  so 
used  ;  all  my  rhetoric  availed  nothing.     While  I 
was  talking  to  him  about  the  lady,  he  smiled  and 
was  pleased  ;  but  the  moment  I  mentioned  money 
to  him,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  under- 
stood not  one  word  that  I  said.    But,  now,  Ramilie, 
what  do  you  think  this  affair  is  that  I'm  transacting'! 
Ram.     Nay,  Mrs.  Lappet,  now  you  are  putting 
too  severe  a  "task  upon  me.    How  is  it  possible,  in 
the  vast  variety  of  affairs  which  you  honour  with 
taking  into  your  hands,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
guess  which  is  so  happy  to  employ  your  immediate 
thoughts'! 

Lap.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  sweet  sir!  that  I 
am  transacting  an  affair  between  your  master's 
mistress  and  his  father. 

Ram.     What  affair,  pr'ytheel 
Lap.     What  should  it  be  but  the  old  one,  matri- 
mony'!   In  short,  your  master  and  his  father  are 
rivals.  ' 

Ram.     I  am  glad  on't,  and  I  wish  the  old  gen-  I 
tleman  success  with  all  my  heart. 

Lap.  How  !  are  you  your  master's  enemy "!_ 
Ram.  No,  madam;  I  am  so  much  his  friend] 
that  I  had  rather  he  should  lose  his  mistress  thaa; 
his  humble  servant,  which  must  be  the  case,  for  I 
amdeterminedagainstamarriedfaraily.  Iwillnever 
be  servant  to  any  man  who  is  not  his  own  master. 
But  is  the  old  gentleman  in  love '! 

Lap.  Oh,  profoundly  !  delightfully  !  Oh,  that 
you  had  but  seen  him  as  I  have ;  with  his  feet 
tottering,  his  eyes  watering,  his  teeth  chattering  ! 
His  old  trunk  was  shaken  with  a  fit  of  love,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  a  fit  of  an  ague. 

Ram.  He  will  have  more  cold  fits  than  hot,  J 
believe.— Well,  if  you  do  succeed  in  your  under 
taking,  you  will  allow  this,  I  hope,  that  I  first  pu 
it  into  your  head. 

Lap,  Yes,  it  is  true  you  did  mention  it  first 
but  I  thought  of  it  first,  1  am  sure ;  I  must  hav. 
thought  of  it :  but  I  will  not  lose  a  moment's  time 
for  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  young  fellow 
are  devils.  Besides,  this  has  a  most  plausibl 
tongue,  and  should  he  get  access  to  Mariana,  ma 
do  in  a  few  minutes  what  I  shall  never  be  able  t 
undo  as  long  as  I  live.  [Exh 

Ram.  There  goes  the  glory  of  all  chambermaids 
match  her  who  can.  [E.n 
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Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Lovegold's  house. 

Enter  LovEGOLD  and  Frederick,  Mrs.  Wisely 
«nd  Mariana. 

Mrs.  Wise.     Mr.  Lovegold — my  daughter. 

Love.  Pray  give  me  leave,  young  lady  :  I  have 
been  told  that  you  have  no  great  aversion  to  spec- 
tacles. (Puts  on  his  spectacles.)  It  is  not  that  your 
charms  do  not  sufficiently  strike  the  naked  eye,  or 
that  they  want  addition  ;  but  it  is  with  glasses  we 
look  at  the  stars,  and  I'll  maintain  you  are  a  star  of 
beauty  ;  that  is  the  finest,  brightest,  and  most  glo- 
rious of  all  stars. 

Mar.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  it  out,  unless 
you  keep  him  at  a  greater  distance.  (Aside. 

Love.  (Listening.)  I  shall  make  the  fellow  keep 
his  distance,  madam.  Harkye,  you  Mr.  Spendall, 
why  don't  you  come  and  make  this  lady  some 
acknowledgment  for  the  great  honour  she  does 
your  father  ? 

Fred.  My  father  has  indeed,  madam,  much 
reason  to  be  vain  of  his  choice ;  you  will  be  doubt- 
less a  very  great  honour  to  our  family ;  notwith- 
standing which,  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  I  believe  I  should  make  no 
scruple  of  preventing  the  match. 

Mar.  I  believe  it,  indeed ;  were  they  to  ask 
the  leave  of  their  children,  few  parents  would 
marry  twice. 

Looe.  Why,  you  ill-bred  blockhead,  is  that 
the  compliment  you  make  your  mother-in-law  1 

Fred.  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  have  me  talk 
in  another  style — Sutler  me,  madam,  to  put  myself 
in  the  place  of  my  father  ;  and  believe  me,  when 
I  swear  to  you,  I  never  saw  any  one  half  so  charm- 
ing ;  that  I  can  imagine  no  happiness  equal  to  that 
of  pleasing  you;  that  to  be  called  your  husband 
would  be  to  my  ears  a  title  more  blest,  more 
glorious,  than  that  of  the  greatest  of  princes. 

Love.     Hold,  hold,  sir!  softly,  if  you  please. 

Fred.  I  am  only  saying  a  few  civil  things,  sir^  for 
you  to  this  lady. 

Love.  Your  humble  servant,  sir  I  I  have  a 
tongue  to  say  civil  things  with  myself;  I  have  no 
need  of  such  an  interpreter  as  you  are,  sweet  sir! 

Mar.  If  your  father  could  not  speak  better  for 
himself  than  his  son  can  for  him,  I  am  afraid  he 
would  meet  with  little  success. 

Love.  I  don't  ask  you,  ladies,  to  drink  any  wine 
before  supper,  lest  it  should  spoil  your  stomachs. 

Fred.  I  Lave  taken  the  libertji  to  order  some 
sweetmeats,  sir,  and  tokay,  in  the  next  room  :  I 
hope  the  ladies  will  excuse  what  is  wanting. 

Mrs.  Wise.  There  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
collation. 

Fred.  (To  Mariana.)  Did  you  ever  see, madam, 
so  line  a  brilliant  as  that  on  my  falher's  finger? 

Mar.     It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  fine  one. 

Fred.  You  cannot  judge  of  it,  madam,  unless 
you  were  to  see  it  nearer.  If  you  will  give  me 
leave,  sir.  ( Takes  it  off  from  his  father's  finger 
and  gives  it  to  Mariana.)  There  is  no  seeing  a 
jewel  while  it  is  on  the  finger. 

Mar.     It  is,  really,  a  prodigious  fine  one. 

Fred.  (Preventing  Mariana,  who  is  going  to 
returnit.)  No,  madam,  it  is  already  in  the  best 
hands.  My  father,  madam,  intends  it  as  a  present 
to  you  ;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  accept  it. 

Love.    Present!  I! 

Fred.  Is  it  not,  sir,  your  request  to  this  lady 
that  she  would  wear  this  bauble  for  your  sake  ? 

Love.  (Aside  to  his  son.)   Is  the  devil  in  you"? 

Fred.  He  makes  signs  to  me  that  I  would 
entreat  you  to  accept  it. 

Mar.     I  shall  not,  upon  my  word. 

Fred.     He  will  not  receive  it  again. 

Love,     I  shall  run  stark  staring  mad!  (Aside.) 

Mar.    I  must  insist  on  returning  it. 

Fred,    It  would  be  cruel  in  \ou  to  refuse  him : 


let  me  entreat  you,  madam,  not  to  shock  my  poor 
father  to  such  a  degree. 

Mrs.  Wise.  It  is  ill-breeding,  child,  to  refuse 
so  often. 

Love.  Oh,  that  the  devil  wouldbut  fly  away  with 
this  fellow !  (Aside.) 

Fred.  See,  madam,  what  agonies  he  is  in  lest 
you  should  return  it.  It  is  not  my  fault,  dear  sir! 
I  do  all  I  can  to  prevail  with  her  ;  but  she  is  obsti- 
nate.    For  pity's  sake,  madam,  keep  it. 

Love.  (To  his  Son.)  Infernal  villain!  (Aside.) 

Fred.  My  father  will  never  forgive  me,  madam, 
unless  I  succeed :  on  my  knees  I  entreat  you. 

Love.     The  cut-throat !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  Wise.  Daughter,  I  protest  you  make  me 
ashamed  of  you.  Come,  come,  put  up  the  ring, 
since  Mr.  Lovegold  is  so  uneasy  about  it. 

Mar.  Your  commands,  madam,  always  deter- 
mine me,  and  I  shall  refuse  no  longer. 

Love.     I  shall  be  undone  !  I  wish  I  was  buried 
while  I  have  one  farthing  left.  (Aside.) 
Enter  James. 

James.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  at  the  door  who 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Love.  Tell  him  I  am  busy ;  bid  him  come 
another  time  ;  bid  him  leave  his  business  with  you. 

James.  Must  he  leave  the  money  he  has  brought, 
with  me,  sir "?  [Exit. 

Love.  No,  no,  stay — tell  him  I  come  this  in- 
stant. I  ask  pardon,  ladies,  I'll  wait  on  you 
immediately.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Will  you  please,  ladies,  to  walk  into 
the  next  room,  and  taste  the  collation  I  was  men- 
tioning 1 

Mrs.  Wise.  Really,  sir,  this  is  an  unnecessary 
trouble  ;  but  since  the  tokay  is  provided,  I  will 
taste  one  glass. 

Fred.     I'll  wait  on  you,  madam.  [Exeiinf. 

Scene  III. — A  Hall  in  Lovegold's  house. 
Enter  FREDERICK  and  Kamii.ie. 

Fred.  How  !  Lappet  my  enemy  !  and  can  she 
attempt  to  forward  Mariana's  marriage  with  mv 
father  ? 

liam.     Sir,  upon  my  honour  it  is  true. 

Fred.  Go  and  fetch  Lappet  hither  ;  I'll  try  if  I 
can't  bring  her  over. 

Ram.  Bring  her  over!  A  fig  for  her,  sir!  I 
have  a  plot  worth  fifty  of  your's.  I'll  blow  her  up 
with  your  father:  I'll  make  him  believe  just  the 
contrary  of  every  word  she  has  told  him. 

Fred.     Can  you  do  that? 

Ram.  Never  fear  it,  sir ;  I  warrant  my  lies 
keep  even  pace  with  her's.  But,  sir,  I  have  another 
plot ;  I  don't  question  but  before  you  sleep,  I  shall 
put  you  in  possession  of  some  thousands  of  your 
father's  money. 

Fred.  But  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  carrying  the 
jest  too  far. 

Ram.  Sir,  I  will  undertake  to  make  it  out  that 
robbing  him  is  a  downright  meritorious  act.  Be- 
sides, sir,  if  you  have  any  qualms  of  conscience, 
you  may  return  it  him  again:  your  having  pos- 
session will  bring  him  to  any  terms. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  I  believe  there  is  little  danger 
of  thy  stealing  anything  from  him. — So,  about  the 
first  aflair  ;  it  is  that  only  which  causes  my  present 
pain. 

Ratn.  Fear  nothing,  sir,  whilst  Ramilie  is  your 
fiJend.  [Exit. 

Fred.  If  impudence  can  give  a  title  to  success, 
I  am  sure  thou  hast  a  good  one.     Ha  !  Lappet ! 

Enter  Lappet. 

Laj}.  Hey-day !  Mr.  Frederick  ;  you  stand  with 
your  arms  across,  and  look  as  melancholy  as  if 
there  was  a  funeral  going  on  in  the  house  instead 
of  a  wedding. 

Fred.  Mistress,  undo  immediately  what  you 
have  done,  prevent   this  match  which  you   have 
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forwarded*  or,  by  all  the  devils  which  inhabit  that 
heart  of  your's — 

Lap.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir!  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  kill  me"?  .,!•.,** 

Fred.  What  could  drive  your  villainy  to  attempt 
to  rob  me  of  the  woman  [  doat  on  more  than  life'? 
What  could  urge  thee,  when  I  trusted  thee  with 
my  passion,  when  I  have  paid  the  most  extrava- 
gant usury  for  money  to  bribe  thee  to  be  my  friend, 
whatcouldsway  thee  to  betray  me  1 

Lap.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir,  whatever  1 
have  done  was  intended  for  your  service. 

Fred.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  I  know  thou 
hast  used  thy  utmost  art  to  persuade  my  father 
into  this  match. 

Lap.  Be  but  appeased,  sir,  and  let  me  recover 
out  of  this  terrible  fright  you  have  put  me  into, 
and  I  wilt  engage  to  make  you  easy  yet.— J»ir,  1 
never  did  anything  yet  so  effectually  but  that  J 
have  been  capable  of  undoing  it ;  nor  have  I  ever 
said  anything  so  positively  but  that  I  have  been 
able  as  positively  to  unsay  it  again.  As  for  truth,  1 
have  neglected  it  solong,  that  I  often  forget  which 
side  of  the  question  it  is  of;  besides,  I  look  on  it 
to  be  so  very  insignificant  towards  success,  that  1 
am  indifferent  whether  it  is  for  me  or  against  me. 
Fred.  Let  me  entreat  you,  dear  madam,  to 
consider  how  very  precious  our  time  is,  since  the 
marriage  is  intended  this  very  evening. 
Lap.  That  cannot  be,  nor  it  shall  not  be. 
Fred.  How!  how  will  you  prevent  it? 
Lap.  By  an  infallible  rule  I  have.  But,  sir, 
YOU  was  mentioning  a  certain  little  word  called 
money  iust  now.  I  should  not  repeat  it  to  you, 
sir,  but  that  really  one  goes  about  a  thing  with  so 
much  better  a  will,  and  one  has  so  much  better 
luck  in  it  too,  when  one  has  got  some  little  matter 

^Fred.  Here,  take  all  the  money  I  have  in  my 
pocket,  and  on  my  marriage  with  Mariana  thou 
shalt  have  fifty  more. 

Lap.  That  is  enough,  sir ;  if  they  were  half- 
married  already  I  would  unmarry  them  again  I 
am  impatient  'till  I  am  about  it.-[Exit  Fred.-\  Oh  . 
there  is  nothing  like  gold  to  quicken  a  woman  s 
capacity.— Ha !  here  he  is. 

£n(er  LOVEGOLD. 

Lap.  Oh,  unhappy,  miserable  creature  that  1 
am  '  what  shall  I  dol  whither  shall  I  gol 

Love.     What  is  the  matter,  Lappec !  _ 

Lap  To  have  been  innocently  assisting  in  be- 
traying so  good  a  man,  so  good  a  master,  so  good 
a  friend ! 

Love.     Lappet!  I  say. 

Lap.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself;  I  ^I'^l!  never 
outlive  it ;  I  shall  never  eat,  drink,  sleep-(«««s 

'^^t;1.'"'oi  would  think  you  were  walking  in 

your  sleep  now.    What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ! 

Lap.     Oh,   sir!— you  are  undone,   sir;   and   1 

*"iwe.°"How!  what!  has  any  one  robbed  me  1 
have  I  lost  any  thing'!  . 

La)}.    No,  sir ;  but  you  have  got  something. 

Love.     Whati  what? 

Lap.     A  wife,  sir. 

Love.     No,  I  have  not  yet.  _ 

Lap.     How,  sir,  are  you  not  married  ! 

Lap.'  That  is  the  happiest  word  I  ever  heard 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

Love.  I  have,  for  some  particular  reasons,  put 
off  the  match  for  a  few  days. 

Lap.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  for  some  particular  reasons 
you  sliall  put  off  the  match  for  a  few  years. 

Love.     What  do  you  say'! 
.     Lap      Oh  sir!  this  affair  has  almost  determined 
me  never  to  engage  in  matrimonial  matters  again 
I  have  been  finely  deceived  in  this  lady !     1  told 


you,  sir,  that  she  had  an  estate  In  a  certain  country ;  ' 
but  I  find  it  is  all  a  cheat,  sir ;  the  devil  of  any 
estate  has  she  !  „  „     tt 

Love.  How!  not  any  estate  at  alH— How  can 
sli6  livs  then  1 

Lap.  Nay,  sir,  heaven  knows  how  half  the 
people  in  this  town  live. 

Love.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  good  quality 
in  a  woman  to.be  able  to  live  without  an  estate.  She 
that  can  make  something  out  of  nothing,  will  make 
a  little  go  a  great  way.  I  am  sorry  she  has  no 
fortune  ;  but  considering  all  her  saving  qualities, 
Lappet —  .  .  .         ,      .     ^,  t 

Lap.  All  an  imposition,  sir;  she  is  the  most 
extravagant  wretch  upon  earth. 

Love.     How!  how!  extravagant  1 

Lap.  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  downright  extra- 
vagance itself.  ,    ,     J 

Love.  How  was  it  possible  for  you  to  be  de- 
ceived in  her?  •     j  ^i. 

Lap.  Alas !  sir,  she  would  have  deceived  the 
devil  ;'she  would  have  deceived  even  you  :  for,  sir, 
during  a  whole  fortnight,  since  you  have  been  m 
love  with  her,  she  has  made  it  her  whole  business 
to  conceal  her  extravagance,  and  appear  thrifty. 

Love.  That  is  a  good  sign  though,  Lappet,  let 
me  tell  you ;  that  is  a  good  sign  :  right  habits,  as 
well  as  wrong,  are  got  by  affecting  them  ;  and  she 
who  could  be  thrifty  a  whole  fortnight,  gives  lively 
hopes  that  she  may  be  brought  to  be  so  as  long  as 

she  llVGS« 

Lap.  She  loves  play  to  distraction ;  it  is  the 
only  visible  way  in  the  world  she  has  of  a  living. 

Love.  She  must  win  then.  Lappet ;  and  play, 
when  people  play  the  best  of  the  game,  is  no  such 
very  bad  thing.  I'd  play,  myself,  if  I  were  sure  of 
winning.  Besides,  as  she  plays  only  to  support 
herself,  when  she  can  be  supported  without  it,  she 
may  leave  it  off.  . 

Lap.  To  support  her  extravagance,  in  dress 
particularly ;  why,  don't  you  see,  sir,  she  is  dressed 
out  to-day  like  a  princess'! 

Love.     It  may  be  an  effect  of  prudence  in  a 
young  woman  to  dress,  in  order  to  get  a  husband  ; 
and  as  that  is  apparently  her  motive,  when  she  is 
married  that  motive  ceases  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
she  is  in  discourse  a  very  prudent  young  woman. 
Lap.     Think  of  her  extravagance. 
Love.     Awoinan  of  the  greatest  modesty. 
Lap.     And  extravagance.  ,    .,     ,. 

Love.     She  has  really  a  very  fine  set  ot  teeth.      ^ 
Lap.    She  will  have  all  the  teeth  out  of  your  head. 
Love.     I  never  saw  finer  eyes. 
Lap.     She  will  eat  you  out  ot  house  and  home.  I 
Love.     Charming  hair.  ; 

Lap.     She  will  ruin  you.  i 

Love.  Sweet  kissing  lips,  swellmg  breasts,  ani 
the  finest  shape  that  ever  was  embraced.  (Crt<c/i, 
inq  Lappet  in  his  arms. )  ,      ,    ,         t-it 

Lap.     Oh,  sir,  I  am  not  the  lady.— Was  eve 
such  an  old  goat!  (Aside.)  Well,  sir    I  see  yo 
are  determined  on  the  match,  and  so  I  desire  yo 
would  pay  me  my  wages.     I   cannot  bear  to  se 
the  ruin  of  a  family,  in  which  I  have  lived  so  lonj, 
that  I  have  contracted  as  great  a  friendship  for 
as  if  it  were  my  own  ;    I  can't  bear  to  see  wast, 
riot,  and  extravagance;   to  see  all  the  wealth 
poor,  honest,  industrious  gentleman  has  been  raij 
ing  all  his  life-time,  squandered  away  in  a  year  .! 
two,  in  feasts,  balls,  music,  cards,  clothes,  jewel 
It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  poor  old  mast 
eat  out  by  a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  md  iners,  ma 
tua-makers,    mercers,    toymen,   jewellers,    fop 
cheats,  rakes  ;— to  see  his  guineas  fly  about  li!, 
dust,  all  his  ready  money  paid  in  one  morning 
one  tradesman;  his  whole  stock  in  the  funds  spe, 
in  one  half  year  ;  all  his  land  swallowed  down 
another;  all  his  gold,  nay,  the  very  plate  he  t, 
had  in  his  family  time  out  of  mind,  which  h. 
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jdescended  from  father  to  son  ever  since  the  flood, 
to  see  even  that  disposed  of.  What  will  they 
have  next,  I  wonder,  when  they  have  had  all  that 
he  is  worth  in  the  world,  and  left  the  poor  old  man 
without  anything  to  furnish  his  old  age  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?  Will  they  be  contented  then  1 
or,  will  they  tear  out  his  bowels,  and  eat  them 
loo! — {Bolh  hurst  into  tedrs.) — The  laws  are  cruel 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  wife  to  ruin  her  husband 
in  tliis  manner. — And  will  any  one  tell  me,  that 
such  a  woman  as  this  is  handsome? — What  is  a 
pair  of  shining  eyes,  when  they  must  be  bought 
with  the  loss  of  all  one's  shining  goldl 

Love.     Oh  my  poor  old  gold  ! 
|i     Lap.     Perhaps  she  has  a  fine  set  of  teeth. 
I     Love.     My  poor  plate,  that  I  have  hoarded  with 
r  so  much  care  ! 

Lap.  Orl'llgrantshemay  have  a  most  beautiful 
shape. 

Love.     My  dear  lands  and  tenements  ! 

Lap.  What  are  the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  or 
lilies  in  her  neck? 

Love.  My  poor  India  bonds,  bearing  at  least 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.! 

Lap.     A  fine  excuse,  indeed,  when  a   man  is 
mined  by  his  wife,  to  tell  us  he  married  a  beauty.  , 
Enter  a  Lawyer, 

Law.  Sir,  the  contract  is  ready  ;  my  client  has 
sent  for  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  he  is 
now  below  examining  it. 

Love.     Get  you  out  of  my  doors,  j'ou  villain  !  you 
and  your  client  too  ;  I'll  contract  you  with  a  plague. 
:(  Beats  him  off. ) — I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
1  Lappet ;  indeed,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
'      Lap.     I  am  sure,  sir,  I  have  a  very  great  satis- 
faction in  serving  of  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider of  that  little  affair  that  I  mentioned  to  you 
(0-day  about  my  law-suit. 

Love.     I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  I  hope,  sir,  you  won'tsuffermetoberuined 
wlien  I  have  preserved  you  from  it. 

Love.     Eh!    (^Appearing  deaf.) 

Lap.  You  know,  sir,  that  in  Westminster-hall 
money  and  right  are  always  on  the  same  side. 

Love.  Ay,  so  they  are  ;  very  true,  so  they  are  ; 
and  therefore  no  one  can  take  too  much  care  of  his 
mone}'. 

Lap.  The  smallest  matter  of  money,  sir,  would 
do  me  an  infinite  service. 

Love.     Eh  I  what ! 
I       Lap.     A  small  matter  of  money,  sir,  would  do 
!  me  a  great  kindness. 

j      Love.     Oh  ho  !  I  have  a  very  great  kindness  for 
you  ;  indeed  I  have  a  very  great  kindness  for  you. 

Lap.     Plague  take   your  kindness  I — I'm  only 

losing  time  ;  there's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him  ; 

\  so  I'll  even  to  Frederick,  and  see  what  the  report 

of  my  success  will  do  there. — Ah!  would  I  were 

married  to  thee  myself.     {Aside.)  [Exit. 

Love.     What  a  prodigious  escape  have  I  had  !  I 
cannot  look  at  ihe  precipice  without  being  giddy. 
Enter  Ramilie, 

Love.  Who  is  that?  Oh,  is  it  you,  sirrah?  how 
dare  you  enter  within  these  walls  ? 

JRam.  Truly,  sir,  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to 
myself.  I  think  after  what  has  happened,  you  have 
no  great  title  to  my  friendship  :  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  sir,  there  is  something  or  other  about  jou 
which  strangely  engages  my  affections,  and  which, 
together  with  the  friendship  I  have  for  your  son, 
won't  let  me  suft'eryou  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  and  to 
prevent  that, sir,  is  the  whole  and  sole  occasion  of  my 
coming  within  your  doors.  Did  not  a  certain  lady, 
sir,  called  Mrs.  Lappet,  depart  from  you  just  now? 

Love.     What  if  she  did,  sirrah  ? 

Ram,  Has  she  not,  sir,  been  talking  to  you 
about  a  young  lady  whose  name  is  Mariana? 

Love.     Well,  and  what  then? 

Ram.     Why  then,  sir,  every  single  gjUable  she 


has  told  you,  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
most  confounded  lie,  as  is  indeed  every  word  she 
says;  for  I  don't  believe,  upon  amodestcalculation, 
she  has  told  six  truths  since  she  has  been  in  the 
house.  She  is  made  upof  lies  :  her  father  was  an 
attorney ,  and  her  mother  w  as  chambermaid  to  a  maid 
of  honour. 

Love.     She  comes  of  a  d d  lying  family. 

Ram.  The  first  word  she  spoke  was  a  lie,  and  so 
will  be  the  last.  I  know  she  has  pretended  a  great 
affection  for  you,  that's  one  lie,  and  every  thing  she 
has  said  of  Mariana  is  another. 

Love.     How!  how!  are  you  sure  of  this? 

Ram.  Why,  sir,  she  and  I  laid  the  plot  to- 
gether; and  one  time,  indeed,  I  myself  was  forced 
to  deviate  a  little  from  the  truth,  but  it  was  with  a 
good  design  ;  the  jade  pretended  to  me  that  it  was 
out  of  friendship  to  my  master  ;  that  it  was  because 
she  thought  such  a  match  would  not  be  at  all  to  his 
interest;  but  alas,  sir!  I  know  her  friendship  be- 
gins and  ends  at  home,  and  that  she  has  friendship 
for  no  person  living  but  herself.  Why,  sir,  do  but 
look  at  Mariana,  sir,  and  see  whether  you  can 
think  her  such  a  sort  of  woman  as  she  has  described 
her  to  you. 

Love.  Indeed  she  has  appeared  to  me  always  in  a 
different  light,  I  do  believe  what  you  say.— I  will 
go  and  deny  all  that  I  said  to  the  lawyer,  and  put  an 
end  to  everything  this  moment.  I  knew  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  be  such  a  sort  of  a  woman.  And 
for  this  piece  of  intelligence,  I'll  give  you — I'll  give 
you — No,  I'll  forgive  you  all  your  faults.       [Exit. 

Rum.     And  I  will  go  find  out  my  master,  make 
him  the  happiest  of  all  mankind,  squeeze  his  purse, 
and  then  get  drunk  for  the  honour  of  all  parti-co- 
loured politicians.  [Evil 
Scene  IV — The  Hall. 
Enter  Frederick,  and  Lappet, 

Fred.  Excellent  Lappet !  I  shall  never  think  I 
have  sufficiently  rewarded  you  for  what  you  have 
done. 

Lap.  I  have  only  done  half  the  business  yet:  I 
have  I  believe, effectually  broken  off' the  match  with 
your  father.  Now,  sir,  I  shall  make  up  the  matter 
between  you  and  her. 

Fred.  Do  but  that,  dear  girl !  and  I'll  coin  my- 
self into  guineas. 

Enter  Ramilie. 

Ram.  Oh,  madam,  I  little  expected  to  have 
found  you  and  my  master  together  after  what  has 
happened  ;  I  did  not  think  you  had  the  assurance 

Fred.  Peace,  Ramilie  ;  all  is  well,  and  Lappet 
is  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Ram.  Yes,  sir,  all  is  well,  indeed;  no  thanks 
to  her. — Happy  is  the  master  that  has  a  good  ser- 
vant; a  good  servant  is  certainly  the  greatest  trea- 
sure in  this  world. — I  have  done  your  business  for 
you,  sir  ;  I  have  frustrated  all  she  has  been  doing, 
denied  all  she  has  been  telling  him  :  in  short,  sir, 
I  observed  her  ladyship  in  a  long  conference  with 
the  old  gentleman,  mightily  to  your  interest  as  you 
may  imagine  ;  no  sooner  was  she  gone,  than  I  steps 
in,  and  made  the  old  gentleman  believe  every  sin- 
gle syllable  she  has  told  him  to  be  a  most  confounded 
lie,  and  away  he  is  gone,  fully  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  affair. 

Lap.  And  sign  the  contract:  so  now,  sir,  you 
are  ruined  without  reprieve. 

Fred.     Death  and  d n  !  fool !  villain  ! 

Ram.  Heyday!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this ! 
have  I  done  any  more  than  you  commanded  me  ? 

Fred.  Nothing  but  my  cursed  stars  could  have 
contrived  so  d d  an  accident. 

Ram.  You  cannot  blame  me,  sir,  whatever  has 
happened. 

Fred.  I  don't  blame  you,  sir,  nor  myself,  nor 
any  one.  Fortune  has  marked  me  out  for  misery  ; 
but  I  will  be  no  longer  idle  :  since  I  am  to  be 
ruined,  I'll  meet  my  destruoiion.  [Exit, 
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(They  stand  some  time  in  silence  looking  at  eachother) 
Lap.  I  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  the  success  of 
your  negociation :  you  have  approved  yourself  a 
most  able  person,  truly;  aud,  I  dare  swear,  when 
your  skill  is  once  known,  you  will  not  want  em- 
ployment. But,  sir,  how  durst  you  go  and  betray 
me  to  your  master  ?  for  he  has  told  me  all.  Never 
see  my  face  again.  [^Exit. 

Ram.  Now  I'll  to  my  lurking  place.  I'm  sure  this 
old  rogue  has  money  hid  in  the  garden  ;  if  I  can  but 
discover  it,  I  shall  handsomely  quit  all  scores  with 
the  old  gentleman,  and  make  my  master  a  sufficient 
return  for  the  loss  of  his  mistress.  ^Exit. 

ACT  III. — Scene  I. — Lovegold's  Garden. 
EnterRxmiLlEyivithaBox,  and  Fkederick. 
Ram.     Follow  me,  sir,  follow  me  this  instant. 
Fred.    What's  the  matter  ? 
Ram.    Follow  me,  sir;  we  are  in  the  right  box  ; 
the  business  is  done. 

Fred.    What's  done?  .    . 

Ram.    1  have  it  under  my  arm,  sir ;  —here  it  is . 
Fred.    What"!  what? 

Ram.  Your  father's  soul,  sir,  his  money.— Fol- 
low me,  sir,  this  moment.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  LovEGOLD,  in  the  utmost  distraction. 
Love-  Thieves  !  thieves  !  assassination  !  mur- 
der! lamuadone!  all  my  money  is  gone!  Who 
is  the  thief?  where  is  the  villain  ?  where  shall  I 
find  him'!  Give  me  my  money  again,  villain.— 
(Catching  himself  bij  the  arm.)— I  am  distracted  !  I 
know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am,  nor  what  1 
do.  Oh,  my  money,  my  money!  Ha!  what  say 
you  ?  Alack-a-day  !  here  is  no  one.  The  villain 
must  have  watched  his  time  carefully;  he  must 
have  done  it  while  I  was  signing  that  d- d  con- 
tract. I  will  go  to  a  justice,  and  have  all  my  house 
put  to  their  oaths,  my  servants,  my  children,  my 
mistress,  and  myself  too;  all  the  people  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  street,  and  in  the  town;  I  will 
have  them  all  executed  ;  I  will  hang  all  the  world, 
and  if  I  don't  find  my  money,  I  will  hang  myseU 
afterwards.                              ^,      ,  L-E-«'«- 

Scene  U.—A  Chamber. 
Enter  Mariana,  Mrs.  Wisely,  Furnish, 

Satin,  and  Sparkle. 
Mar.  You  will  take  care,  Mr.  Furnish,  and  let  me 
have  those  two  beds  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Furnish.     I  shall  take  a  particular  care,  madam  ; 

I  shall  put  them  both  in  hand  to-morrow  morning  ; 

I  shall  put  oft'  some  work,  madam,  on  that  account. 

Mar.    Oh,  Mr.  Satin !  have  you  brought  those 

gold  stuffs  I  ordered  you? 

Sat.  Yes,  madam,  I  have  brought  your  lady- 
ship some  of  the  finest  patterns  that  were  ever 
made.  ,  ,,  ^ 

Mar.  Well,  Mr.  Sparkle,  have  you  the  neck- 
lace and  ear-rings  with  you?  .        11      ■ 

Sparkle.  Yes,  madam,  and  I  defy  any  ,ieweller  m 
town  to  shew  you  their  equals  ;  they  are,  I  think,  the 
finest  water  I  ever  saw ;  they  are  finer  than  the 
Duchess  of  Glitter's,  which  have  been  so  much 
admired:  I  have  brought  you  a  solitaire  too, 
madam  ;  my  Lady  Raffle  bought  the  fellow  of  it 
yesterday.  .  {.Presenting  it.) 

Mar.    Sure  it  has  a  flaw  in  it,  sir. 
SparUe.     Has  it,  madam  ?  then  there  never  was 
a  brilliant  without   one!    I   am  sure,   madam,  I 
bought  it  for  a  good  stone,  and  if  it  be  not  a  good 
ston'e,  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing. 
Enter  LoVEGOLD. 
Love.     It's  lost,  it's  gone,  it's  irrecoverable  ;  I 
shall  never  see  it  more !  .      r-     .i 

Mar.  And  what  will  be  the  lowest  price  for  the 
necklace  and  ear-rings  ? 

Sparkle.   If  you  were  my  sister,  madam,  1  could 
not  'bate  you  one  farthing  of  three  thousand  guineas. 
Love.    What  do  you  say  of  three  thousand  gui- 
neas, villain?  Haveyoumy  three  thousand  guineas? 


Mrs.  Wise.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Lovegold  !  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Love.  1  am  undone;  I  am  ruined!  my  money 
is  stolen!  My  dear  three  thousand  guineas,  that  I 
received  but  yesterday,  are  taken  away  from  the 
place  I  had  put  them  in,  and  I  never  shall  see 
them  again  ! 

Mar.  Don't  let  them  make  you  uneasy  ;  you  may 
possibly  recover  them  ;  or,  if  you  should  not,  the 
loss  is  but  a  trifle. 

Love.  How!  a  trifle!  Do  you  call  three  thou- 
sand guineas  a  trifle  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  She  sees  you  so  disturbed,  that  she 
is  willing  to  make  as  light  of  your  loss  as  possible, 
in  order  to  comfort  you. 

Love.    To  comfort  me  !  can  she  comfort  me  by 
calling  three  thousand  guineas  a  trifle  ?  But  tell  me,    ; 
what  were  you  saying  of  them?  have  you  seen  them?  j 
Sparkle.     Really,  sir,  I   do  not  understand  you  ;  I 
I  was  telling  the  lady  the  price  of  a  necklace  and  a  1 
pair  of  ear-rings,  which  are  cheap  at  three  thousand 
guineas. 
Love.    How!  what?  what? 
Mar.     I  can't  think  them  very  cheap  ;  however, 
I  am  resolved  to  have  them  ;  so  let  him  have  the 
money,  sir,  if  you  please. 
Love.     I  am  in  a  dream  ! 

Mar.  You  will  be  paid  immediately,  sir.  Well, 
Mr.  Satin,  and  pray  what  is  the  highest  priced- gold 
stuff  you  have  brought? 

Sat.  Madam,  I  have  one  at  twelve  pounds  a  yard. 
Mar.     It  must  be  pretty  at  that  price ;  let  me 
have  a  gown  and  petticoat  cut  off. 

Love.  You  shall  cut  off  my  head  first.  What 
are  you  doing?  are  you  mad? 

Mar.  I  am  only  preparing  a  proper  dress  to  ap- 
pear in  as  your  wife. 

Love.  Sirrah,  offer  to  open  any  of  your  pick- 
pocket trinkets  here,  and  I'll  make  an  example  of 

yon. 

Mar.  Mr.  Lovegold,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
this  is  a  behaviour  I  don't  understand  :  you  give 
me  a  fine  pattern  before  marriage  of  the  usage  I  am 
to  expect  after  it. 

Love.  Here  are  fine  patterns  of  what  I  am  to 
expect  after  it !  .  ,i    i 

Mar.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  shall  insist  on  all  tlie 
privileges  of  an  English  wife:  I  shall  not  be  taught 
to  dress  by  my  husband  ;  I  am  myself  the  best 
judge  of  what  you  can  afford  ;  and  if  I  do  stretch 
your  purse  a  little,  it  is  for  your  honour,  sir ;  the  , 
world  will  know  it  is  your  wife  that  makes  such  a  ■ 

Love.  Can  you  bear  to  hear  this,  madam?  (To 
Mrs.  Wisely.)  ,       ,     ! 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  should  not  countenance  my  daugh-  j 
ter  in  any  extravagance,  sir  ;— she  will  never  run 
you  into  unnecessary  expenses  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  i 
if  yoa  will  but  generously  make  her  a  present  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  fit  herself  out  at  first  in 
clothes  and  jewels,  I  dare  swear  you  will  not  have 
any  other  demand  on  these  accounts— I  don  t  know 

when.  .        ^        T   1    11 

Mar.    No,  unless  a  birth-night  suit  or  two,  1  shall  j 

scarcely  want  anything  more  this  twelvemonth.        - 

Love.  I  am  undone, plundered,  murdered  !  how-, 
ever,  there  is  one  comfort,  I  am  not  married  yet. 

Mar.  And  free  to  choose  whether  you  will  marry 
at  all  or  no. 

Mrs.  Wise.  The  consequence,  you  know,  will 
be  no  more  than  a  poor  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  , 
is  all  the  forfeiture  of  the  breach  of  contract.  ! 

Love.  But,  madam,  I  have  one  way  yet :  I  have 
not  bound  my  heirs  and  executors,  aud  so  if  I  haugj 
myself  I  shall  be  off  the  bargain.— In  the  mean- 
while I'll  try  if  I  cannot  rid  my  house  of  this  nest( 
of  thieves.— Get  out  of  my  doors,  you  cut-purses  '^ 

Sparkle.  Pay  me  for  my  jewels,  sir,  or  returt. 
'eiu  me. 
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Love,    Give  him  his  baubles,  give  them  him. 

Mar.  I  shall  not,  I  assure  you.  You  need  be 
nder  no  apprehension,  sir  ;  you  see  Mr.  Lovegold 
(  aliitledisorderedatpresent,but  if  you  will  come 
D-morrow  you  shall  have  your  money. 

iSpaikle.     I'll  depend  on  your  ladyship,  madam. 

jA)ve.  Who  the  devil  are  you?  what  have  you 
a  lU)  here? 

Furnish.     I  am'an  upholsterer,  sir,  and  am  come 

0  new-furnish  your  house. 

Love.  Out  of  my  doors  this  instant,  or  Iwill 
isfurnish  your  head  for  you  ;  I'll  beat  out  your 
rains.  {Beats  the  Tradesmen  out.) 

Mrs.  Wise.     Sure,  sir,  you  are  mad. 

Love.  I  was  when  I  signed  the  contract.  Oh 
liat  I  had  never  learnt  to  write  my  name  ! 

Mar.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  expect  to  be  finely 
poken  of  abroad  for  this  ;  you  will  get  an  excel- 
int  character  in  the  world  by  this  behaviour  ? 

3Irs.  Wise.  Is  this  your  gratitude  to  a  woman 
j;ho  has  refused  so  much  better  ofl'ers  on  your 
ccount"? 

Love.  Oh,  would  she  had  taken  them  !  Give 
le  up  my  contract,  and  Iwill  gladly  resign  all 
Iglit  and  title  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  Wise.  It  is  too  late  now,  the  gentlemen 
ave  had  their  answers  •  a  good  offer,  refused  once, 
i  not  to  be  had  again. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  tailor,  whom  your  ladyship 
ent  for,  is  come. 

Blar.  Bid  him  come  in.  \^Exit  Servant.']  This 
i  an  instance  of  the  regard  I  have  for  you.  I 
ave  sent  for  one  of  the  best  tailors  in  town,  to 
;iake  you  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  that  you  may 
ippear  like  a  gentleman  ;  for  as  it  is  for  your 
ionour  that  I  should  be  well  dressed,  so  it  is  for 
liine  that  you  should.  Come,  madam,  we  will  go 
ii  and  give  further  orders  concerning  the  enter- 
linment.  [^Exeunt  Mrs.  Wisely  ami  Mariana. 

Enter  List. 

Love.  Oh,  Lappet !  Lappet !  the  time  thou 
ast  prophesied  of  is  come  to  pass. 

List.  I  am  your  honour's  most  humble  servant. 
ly  name  is  List.  I  presume  I  am  the  person  you 
ent  for.  The  laceman  will  be  here  immediately. 
Vill  your  honour  be  pleased  to  be  taken  measure 
f  first,  or  look  over  the  patterns'?  If  you  please, 
i/e  will  take  measure  first.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
l/ho  was  so  kind  as  to  recommend  me  to  you,  but 

1  believe  I  shall  give  you  entire  satisfaction.  I 
Uay  defy  any  tailor  in  England  to  understand  the 
jishion  better  than  myself;  the  thing  is  impossible, 
'ir.  I  always  visit  France  twice  a  year ;  and, 
ihough  I  say  it,  that  shoidd  not  say  it — Stand 
;pright,  if  you  please,  sir —  (^Taking  measure.) 

Love.  I'll  take  measure  of  your  back,  sirrah. 
'11  teach  such  pickpockets  as  j'ou  are  to  come 
ere.     Out  of  my  doors,  you  villain  ! 

List.  Heyday,  sir  !  did  you  send  for  me  for 
tiis,  sir'?  I  shall  bring  you  in  a  bill  without  any 
lothes.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Lappet. 

Lap.  Where  is  my  poor  master'?  Oh,  sir,  I 
annot  express  the  affliction  I  am  in,  to  see  you 
evoured  in  this  manner.  How  could  you,  sir, 
."hen  I  told  you  what  a  woman  she  was,  how 
oiild  you  undo  yourself  with  your  eyes  open  ? 

Love.    Poor  Lappet !  had  I  taken  your  advice 

had  been  happy. 

Lap.  And  1  too,  sir  ;  for,  alack-a-day  !  I  am 
s  miserable  as  you  are  ;  I  feel  everything  for  you, 
ir ;  indeed,  I  shall  break  my  heart  upon  your 
ccount. 

Love.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
0,  Lappet. 

Lap.  How  could  a  man  of  your  sense,  sir, 
larry  in  so  precipitate  a  mauuerl 


Love.    I  am  not  married  ;  I  am  not  married. 

Lap.    Not  married  1 

Love.    No,  no,  no. 

Lap.  All's  safe  yet.  No  man  is  quite  undone 
'till  he  is  married. 

Love.  I  am,  I  am  undone.  Oh,  Lappet!  I 
cannot  tell  it  thee.  I  have  given  her  a  bond,  a 
bond,  a  bond  often  thousand  pounds  to  marry  her! 

Lap.     You  shall  forfeit  it. 

Love.  I'll  be  buried  alive  sooner.  No ;  I  am 
determined  I'll  marry  her  first,  and  hang  myself 
afterwards,  to  save  my  money. 

Lap,  I  see,  sir,  3rou  are  undone  ;  and  if  you 
should  hang  yourself,  I  could  not  blame  you. 

Love.  Could  I  but  save  one  thousand  by  it,  I 
would  hang  mj'self  with  all  my  soul.  Shall  I  live 
to  die  not  worth  a  groat "?  {A  noise  ivithoiit.)  Oh  ! 
oh!  dear  Lappet!  see  what  it  is  ;  I  shall  be  undone 
in  an  hour.  l^Exit  Lappet.]  Oh !  oh  !  why  did 
not  I  die  a  year  ago  1  What  a  deal  of  money  I 
should  have  saved  had  I  died  a  year  ago. 

Re-enter  Lappet. 

Lap.  Oh,  sir!  I  am  scarce  able  to  tell  you.  It 
is  spread  about  the  town  that  you  are  married  ; 
and  your  wife's  creditors  are  coming  in  whole 
flocks.  There  is  one  single  debt  for  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  an  attorney  is  without  to  demand. 

Love.     Oh  I  oh  !  oh !  let  them  cut  my  throat. 

La}}.  Think  what  an  escape  you  have  had; 
think  if  you  had  married  her. 

Love.     I  am  as  bad  as  married  to  her. 

Lap.  It  is  impossible,  sir ;  nothing  can  be  so 
bad.  What!  you  are  to  pay  her  ten  thousand 
pounds  :  well,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  are  a  sum  ; 
they  are  a  sum,  I  own  it — they  are  a  sum ;  but, 
what  is  such  a  sum,  compared  with  such  a  wife  1 
If  you  marry  her,  in  one  week  you  will  be  in  a 
prison,  sir. 

Love.  If  I  am,  I  can  keep  my  money;  they 
can't  take  that  from  me. 

Lap.  Suppose,  sir,  it  were  possible,  (not  that 
I  believe  it  is,)  but  suppose  it  were  possible  to 
make  her  abate  a  little ;  suppose  one  could  bring 
her  to  eight  thousand  ■? 

Love.     Eight  thousand  devils  take  her  ! 

Lap.  But,  dear  sir !  consider,  nay,  consider 
immediately,  for  every  minute  you  lose,  you  lose 
a  sum.  Be  resolute,  sir  ;  consider  every  guinea 
you  give  saves  you  a  score. 

Love.  Well,  if  she  will  consent  to,  to,  to, 
eight  hundred — but  try,  do  try,  if  you  can  make  her 
'bate  anything  of  that;  if  yon  can,  you  shall  have 
a  twentieth  part  of  what  she  'bates  for  yourself. 

Lap.  Why,  sir,  if  you  could  get  oft"  at  eight 
thousand,  you  ought  to  leap  out  of  your  skin 
for  joy. 

Love.     I  wish  I  was  out  of  my  skin. 

Lap,  (Knocking  without,)  So,  so,  more  duns, 
I  suppose.  Go  but  into  the  kitchen,  sir,  or  the 
hall,  and  it  will  have  a  better  elVect  on  you  than 
all  I  can  say. 

Love.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Part  with  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  !     I  shall  run  distracted  either  way. 

[Exit. 

Lap.  Ah  !  would  we  could  once  prove  you  so, 
you  old  covetous  good-for-nothing. 

Enter  Mariana. 

Mar.     Well,  what  success "? 

Lap.  It  is  impossible  to  tell ;  he  is  just  gone 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  if  he  is  not  frightened  into 
our  design,  I  shall  begin  to  despair.  They  say 
fear  will  make  a  coward  brave,  but  nothing  can 
make  him  generous  ;  the  very  fear  of  losing  all 
he  is  worth,  will  scarce  bring  him  to  part  with  a 
penny. 

Mar.  And  have  you  acquainted  Frederick  with 
my  intentions? 

Lrtj).    Neither,  I  assure  jo\x.     Ah,  madam,  had 
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I  not  been  able  to  have  kept  a  secret,  I  had  never 
brought  about  those  affairs  thatl  have  ;  were  I  not 
secret,  lud  have  mercy  upon  many  a  virtuous 
woman's  reputation  in  this  town ! 
Enter  LOVEGOLD. 
Love.  I  am  undone !  I  am  undone  !  I  am  eat 
tip !  I  am  devoured  !  T  have  an  army  of  cooks  in 
my  house. 

Lap.  Dear  madam,  consider;  I  know  eight 
thousand,  pounds  are  a  triile ;  I  know  they  are 
nothing ;  my  master  can  very  well  afford  them ; 
they  will  make  no  hole  in  his  purse ;  and  if  you 
should  stand  out  you  will  get  more. 

Love.  (^Puttiiuj  his  hand  before  Lappet's  mouth.) 
You  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie  ;  she 
never  could  get  more  ;  never  should  get  more  ;  it 
is  more  than  I  am  worth  ;  it  is  an  immense  sum; 
and  I  will  be  starved,  drowned,  shot,  hanged, 
burnt,  before  I  part  with  a  penny  of  it. 

Lap.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  you  will  ruin  all. 
Madam,  let  me  beg  you,  intreat  you,  to  'bate 
these  two  thousand  pounds.  Suppose  a  lawsuit 
should  be  the  consequence,  I  know  my  master 
would  be  cast ;  I  know  it  would  cost  him  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money,  and  that  he  would  pay  the 
charges  of  both  in  the  end;  but  you  might  be  kept 
out  of  it  a  long  time.  Eight  thousand  pounds  now, 
are  better  than  ten  live  years  hence. 

Mar.  No  ;  the  satisfaction  of  my  revenge  on  a 
man  who  basely  departs  from  his  word,  will  make 
me  amends  for  the  delay  ;  and  whatsoever  I  suffer, 
as  long  as  I  know  his  ruin  will  be  the  consequence, 
I  shall  be  easy. 

Love.  Oh,  bloody-minded  wretch! 
Lap.  Why,  sir,  since  she  insists  on  it,  what 
does  it  signify  1  You  know  you  are  in  her  power, 
and  it  will  be  only  throwing  away  more  money  to 
be  compelled  to  it  at  last;  why,  sir,  get  rid  of 
her  at  once  :  what  are  two  thousand  pounds  1  Why, 
sir,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  eat  it  up  for  a 
breakfast:  it  has  been  given  for  a  mistress,  and 
will  you  not  give  it  to  be  rid  of  a  wifel  Besides, 
sir —  (They  whisper.) 

Looe.  How!  and  will  you  swear  a  robbery 
against  her"!  that  she  robbed  me  of  what  I  shall 
give  her  1  (Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.     Depend  on  it,  sir.  {Aside  to  Love.) 
Love.     I'll  break  open  a  bureau  to  make  it  look 
the  more  likely.  {Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.  Do  so,  sir ;  but  lose  no  time  ;  give  it 
her  this  moment.  Madam,  my  master  has  con- 
sented, and  if  you  have  the  contract  he  is  ready  to 
pay  the  money. — Be  sure  to  break  open  the  bureau, 
sir.  {Aside  to  Love.) 

Mar.     Here  is  the  contract. 

Love.    I'll  break  open  the  bureau.  {Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.     Do,  sir.   (Aside  to  Love.) 

Love.    But  won't  that  spoil  the  lock  1  {Aside  to 

Lap.  Psha!  never  mind  the  lock.  {Aside  to 
Love.) 

Love.  I'll  fetch  the  money ;  'tis  all  I  am  worth 
in  the  world.  .  C^^^'- 

Mar.     Sure  he  will  never  be  brought  to  it  yet. 

Lap.  I  warrant  him  :  but  you  are  to  pay  dearer 
for  it  than  you  imagine,  for  I  am  to  swear  a  robbery 
against  you.  What  will  you  give  me,  madam,  to 
buy  off  my  evidence? 

Mar.  And  is  it  possible  that  the  old  rogue  would 
consent  to  such  a  villainy  1 

Lap.  Aye,  madam ;  for  half  that  sum  he  would 
hang  half  the  town.  But  truly  I  can  never  be  made 
amends  for  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  on  your 
account.  Were  I  to  receive  a  single  guinea  a  he, 
for  every  one  I  have  told  this  day,  it  would  make 
tae  a  pretty  tolerable  fortune. 

Enter  LoVEGOLD. 
Love,    Here,  here  they  are— all  in  bank  notes- 


all  the  money  I  am  worth  in  the  world.  I  have  sent 
for  a  constable  ;  she  must  not  go  out  of  sight  before 
we  have  her  taken  into  custody.  (Aside  to  Lap.) 

Lap.  (To  Love.)  You  have  done  very  wisely. 

Love.  ( Counting  the  notes  as  he  gives  them. )  Onej 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight. 

Mar.     No,  sir,  there  are  only  seven. 

Love.  (Gives  her  another.)  Eight,  nine,  ten. — i 
Give  me  my  contract.  (She  gives  it  and  he  tears  it.) 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  ttf 
make  myself  as  easy  as  I  can  in  my  loss. 

Love.     Oh  1  my  money  !  my  money  !  my  money. 

JS«<er  Frederick. 

Fred.     If  this  lady  does  not  make  you  amends  ^ 

for  the  loss  of  your  money,  resign  over  all  preten-  j 

sions  in  her  to  me,  and  I  will  engage  to  get  iti 

restored  to  you.  \ 

Love.     How,  sirrah!    are   you   a    confederate?! 

have  you  helped  to  rob  me?  ' 

Fred.     Softly,  sir,  or  you  shall  never  see  your 

guineas  again. 

Love.  I  resign  her  over  to  you  entirely,  andmay 
you  both  starve  together!  So,  go  fetch  my  gold. 

Mar.  You  are  easily  prevailed  upon,  1  see.  to 
resign  a  right  which  you  have  not.  But  were  I  to 
resign  over  myself  it  would  hardly  be  the  man's 
fortune  to  starve,  whose  wife  has  brought  him  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

Love.  Bear  witness  she  has  confessed  she  has 
the  money,  and  I  shall  prove  she  stole  it  from  me. 
Lappet  is  my  evidence.  She  has  broken  the  bureau 
with  a  great  kitchen  poker. 

Lap.  I  hope  I  shall  have  all  your  pardons,  anc 
particularly  your's,  madam,  whom  I  have  mos 
injured. 

Love.  A  fig  for  her  pardon!  you  are  doing  : 
right  action. 

Lap.     Then  if  there  were  any  robbery,  you  mus 
have  robbed  yourself.     This  lady  can  only  be 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  for  I  saw  you  give  he, 
the  money  with  your  own  hands. 

Love.     How!  I!  you!  what!  what! 
Lap.     And  I  must  own  it,  with  shame  I  mus 
own  it,  that  the  money  you  gave  her,  in  exchang: 
for  the  contract,   I  promised  to   swear   she  ha 
stolen  from  you.  | 

Love,     I  am  undone,  undone,  undone  ! 
Fred.    No,   sir,    your  three  thousand  guines' 
are  safe  yet. 

Love.    But  then  the  ten  thousand,  where  are  they 
Mar.     Where  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  hand  i| 
one  who  I  think  deserves  them.   {Gives  tJiem 
Frederick.) 

Love.  Sirrah!  give  me  my  notes,  give  me  n 
notes. 

Fred.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir ;  I  can  pa! 
with  nothing  I  receive  from  this  lady. 

Lap.  Be  pacified,  sir;  I  think  the  lady  h 
acted  nobly  in  giving  that  back  again  into  yo 
family  which  she  might  have  carried  out  of  it. 

Love.     My  family  be  hanged !  If  I  am  robbc 

I  don't  care  who  robs  me.     I  would  as  soon  ha 

my  son  as  another  ;  and  I  will  hang  him  if  he  do 

not  restore  me  all  I  have  lost :  for  I  would  not  gij 

half  that  sum  to  save  the  whole  world.     I  will 

and  employ  all  the  lawyers  in  town  ;  for  I  will  ha  ■ 

my  money  again,  if  law,  justice,  or  injustice,  vl 

get  it  me.  _  [S-'i- 

Fred.     I  am  resolved  we  will  get  the  better  if 

him  now:    but  oh,  Mariana!    your  generosity) 

much  greater  in  bestowing  this  sum  than  my  h:- 

piness  in  receiving  it.     From  what  we  have  sti 

lately,  I  think  riches  are  rather  to  be  feared  tli 

wished;   but  it   is   the   miser   endeavours   to  t 

wretched.  i, 

He  hoards  eternal  cares  within  his  purse,  '| 

And  what  he  wishes  most,  proves  most  his  curs\ 

END  OF  THE  MISER. 
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Act  I.— Scene  2 

CIIABACTERS, 

SIR    Gil, BERT    PUMPKIN 

CYMON 

HOSTLER 

CAPTAIN    STANLEY 

WAT 

CAPTAIN    STUKELY 

WAITER 

MISS    BRIDGET    PUMPKIN 

DIGGERY 

WILLIAM 

KITTY    SPRIGHTLY 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Inn  at  Shreicshury.  CHARLES  Stan- 
ley and  Haury  Stukely  at  breakfast. 

liar.  Faith,  Charles,  I  cannot  think  iis  you  do 
on  this  subject. 

Cha.  I  am  sorrv  for  it ;  but,  when  you  have 
served  two  or  three  campaigns  more,  take  my 
word  for  it,  Harry,  you  will  have  the  same  opinion 
of  the  army  that  I  entertain  at  this  moment. 

Har.  'i'is  impossible ;  the  army  is  the  only 
profession  where  a  great  soul  can  be  completely 
gratified.  After  a  glorious  and  well-fought  Held, 
the  approbation  of  my  sovereign,  with  the  accla- 
mations of  my  brave  countrymen,  are  rewards 
amply  repaying  whole  years  of  service. 

Vha.  True  ;  but  the  honours  we  gather  very 
often  adorn  the  head  of  a  commander  who  has  been 
only  an  ear-witness  to  this  "  well-fought  field." 

Har.     Av,  but  everj^  individual  has  his  sliare. 

Cha.  Of  the  danger,  I  grant  you  ;  and  when  a 
return  is  made  of  the  killed,  wounded,  &c.  you 
see  in  e-verv  newspaper  a  list  of  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order;  three  captains,  seven  lieutenants,  twelve 
ensigns,  killed;  so  many  wounded;  then  come,  in 
order,  the  sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  drummers, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  as  to  the  rank  and  file,  they  are 
given  to  you  in  the  lump  ;  one  hundred,  or  one 
thousand,  just  as  it  happens. 

Har.  But  their  memories  live  for  ever  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen.  How  comes  it,  Charles, 
that  with  these  sentiments  you  ever  wore  a  cockadel 

Cha.  I'll  tell  you  :  whenever  I  receive  the  pay 
of  my  .sovereign,  and  am  honoured  with  the  cha- 


racter of  his  trusty  and  well-beloved,  I  will  failli- 
fully,  and  I  hope  bravely,  discharge  the  confidence 
he  reposes  in  me.  But,  Harry,  you  have  no  serious 
objection  to  matrimony  ;  if  you  have,  we  had  better 
proceed  no  further  ;  our  jjroject  has  a  period. 

Har.  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you  :  I  think 
myself  capable  of  engaging  in  the  fields  both  of 
love  and  war.  I  will  marry,  because  it  has  its 
conveniences. 

" But  when  Iight-W!n8;'d  toys 

Of  feathei'd  Cupid,  foil  with  wanton  duhifss 

My  speculative  and  (ifRc'd  instruments, 

Let  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  acainst  iny  estimation." 

There's  a  touch  of  Othello  for  you,  and,  I  think, 
a-propos. 

Cha,  Egad!  Harry,  that  speech  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Miss  Kitty 
Sprightly,  the  fair  ward  of  my  uncle.  Sir  Gilbert 
Pumpkin.  You  must  know,  we  are  to  have  a  plaj' 
acted  at  the  old  family  mansion  for  our  entertain- 
ment, or  rather  for  the  entertainment  of  Miss 
Kitty  ;  who  is  so  mad  after  everything  that  has 
the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  that  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  she  eloped  with  the  first  strolling 
company  that  visited  this  part  of  the  country. 

Har,     Let  us  have  the  letter  by  all  means. 

Cha.  (reads.)  "  Miss  Kitty  Sprightly  sends  her 
compliments  to  Captain  Charles,  and  as  she  is 
informed  Sir  Gilbert  has  invited  him  to  Strawberry- 
hall,  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  Captain 
Charles,  that  he  must  shortly  perfect  himself  in 
the  character  of  Captain  Macheatli,  as  the  ladies 
expect  him  to  perform  that  character  at  the  mar?-. 
G 
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sion-liouse.  If  he  has  a  good  Filch  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance,  she  desires  the  Captain  will  not 
fail  to  bring  him  down." 

Har.  Why,  what  the  devil!  I'll  lay  my  life,  you 
Lave  brought  me  down  to  play  this  curious  cha- 
racter in  this  very  curious  family. 

Cha.  You  are  right,  Han-y  ;  and  if  you  can  filch 
away  the  old  sister,  you  will  play  the  part  to  some 
advantage  :  you  will  have  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 
your  benefit,  my  boy. 

Har.  You  mean"  this  as  an  introduction  to  the 
family.  Oh!  then  have  at  you.  But  d— n  it,  I 
can't  sing  ;  I  can  act  tolerably. 

Cha.  I'll  warrant  you.  But  come,  we  will  repair 
to  the  mansion :  we  are  only  two  miles  from  it. 
They  expect  us  to  dinner.  William,  desire  the 
hostler  to  put  the  horses  to.     Waiter,  a  bill. 

Enter  Waiter, 
Upon  my  word,   waiter,  your  charges  are  intole- 
rable.    What !  five  shillings  for  a  boiled  fowl ! 

Wait.  AVe  know  your  honour  isn't  on  half-pay. 
We  always  charge  to  the  pockets  of  our  customers, 
your  honour. 

Har.  Well,  but,  good  Mr.  W' alter,  take  back  your 
bill ;  and,  in  youi-  charge,  consider  us  on  half-pay. 

Wait.  Lord  bless  your  honour!  you  are  in  too 
good  tksh  for  that.  Why,  your  honour  looks  as  fat 
and  as  well  as  myself. 

CA«.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  {Both  laugh.')  There  is  half- 
a- crown  above  your  bill,  which  you  may  dispose  of 
as  you  please.     Get  you  gone. 

Wait.  Your  honours,  I  hope,  will  remember  ho- 
nest Will  Snap,  at  the  Antelope,  when  you  come 
next  to  Shrewsbury.  \^Exit. 

Cha.  Mr.  Honesty,  your  servant.  Travelling, 
Harry,  is  now  become  so  chargeable,  that  few  gen- 
tlemen of  our  cloth  can  aflord  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  for  a  day. 

Enter  Hostler,  Sj-c. 
But  what's  your  business? 

Host.  The  hostler,  your  honour.  There  is  not 
such  a  pair  of  bays,  your  honour,  in  the  country  : 
they'll  take  you  to  Sir  Gilbert's  in  ten  minutes 
without  turning  atair.  I  hope  I  shall  drink  your 
honour's  health. 

Har.  Get  out  of  my  sight,  this  moment,  ye  set 
of  scoundrels,  or  I  will  knock  you  down  with  this 
chair.  {Takes  up  one.)  Landlord!  hollo!  Why 
the  devil  don't  you  send  in  all  the  poor  in  the  pa- 
rish? This  is  highway  robbery,  without  the  credit 
of  being  robbed.  Let  us  get  away,  Charles,  while 
we  have  money  to  pay  the  turnpikes. 

Cha.  Allons  !  lExeimt. 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  at  the  Mansion-house. 

Enter   DiGGERY,   with  a  plaij-hool  in   his  hand: 

Wat,   Cymon,   and  a  Servant  to  the  family, 

making  a  noise. 
Dig.  Hold  your  d— d  tongues !  How  is  it  pos- 
sible"l  can  tell  you  how  to  act,  when  you  all  open 
like  a  kennel  of  hounds  ?  Listen  ;  but  don't  say  a 
word.  I  am  to  be  Alexander ;  and,  Wat,  you  are 
to  be  my  friend  Clintus  ;  and — 

Wat.  Ah !  Muster  Diggery,  you  shall  see  what 
I'll  say. 

Dig.  D— e  !  hold  your  tongue,  I  say  once 
more.  You'll  say  !  What  can  you  say  ?  Say  only 
Vhat  is  in  the  book,  and  don't  be  cramming  in  your 
own  nonsense.  But  listen,  all  of  you,  and  mind. 
You  must  know,  the  man  who  wrote  this  play  was 
mad. 

Wat.  Lord !  I  should  like  to  play  mad. 

Dig.  Will  nobody  stop  this  fellow's  mouth? 
AVhy,  you  blockliead,  yon  have  not  sense  enough  to 
be  mad.  You'd  play  the  fool  well  enough  ;  but  how 


can  you  extort  that  d— d  pudding-face  of  your's 
to  madness?  "Why,  W^at,  your  features  are  as 
fixed  as  the  man  in  the  moon's. 

All.  Go  on.  Master  Diggery  ;  go  on. 

Di(j.  W  ell,  let  me  see.  {Turns  over  the  leaves  of 
the  play.)  You,  Wat,  I  say,  is  to  be  Clintus  ;  and 
I  am  to  say,  before  all  of  you,  that  great  Almon 
gave  me  birth:  then,  Wat,  you  are  to  say  "you 
lie!" 

Wat.    Ah  !  but  then  you'll  stick  me. 

Dig.  Never  mind  that ;  button  your  waistcoat 
over  one  of  our  trenchers.  Lord !  I  "forgot  to  begin 
right.  I  am  first  to  come  out  of  a  tim-whiskey, 
which  you  are  to  draw  ;  and,  when  I  come  down, 
you  are  all  to  fall  upon  your  marrow-bones.  And 
as  to  you,  W"at,  if  you  even  look  at  me,  I'll  come 
up  and  give  you  such  a  douse  of  the  chaps,  as  j'ou 
never  had  in  your  life. 

Wat.  Let  us  try.  Now  you  shall  see.  Muster 
Diggerj^ 

Dig.  Then  do"  as  I  bid  you.  Down,  every  mo- 
ther's skin  of  you.  {They  all  kneel  down ;  Diggery 
draws  back.)  Don't  stir  none,  if  Miss  Bridget  was 
ringing  every  bell  in  the  house.  When  I  say, 
"  Rise  all,  my  friends  !"  then  do  you  all  get  up. 
Wat.    Is  that  right,  Muster  Diggery? 

Dig.  Very  well ;  now — (a  hell  rings) — zounds  ! 
here's  Miss  Bridget. 

Enter  MiSS  BRIDGET. 

Miss  B.  W^here,  in  the  name  of  misthief,  have 
you  been,  rascal?  Your  master  has  been  looking 
for  you  this  hour,  and  no  tidings,  high  nor  low. 

Dig.    I'm  going.    [^E.xit,  leaving  the  re^t  kneeling. 

Miss  B.  Mercy  upon  us  !  What's  all  this?  Cy- 
mon! Wat!  Are  you  all  mad?  Why  don't  you 
answer  ? 

Cym.  Hush,  hush!  Diggery  is  to  play  mad.  I 
must  not  stir. 

Miss  B.  JMercy  upon  me  !  these  fellows  may  be 
struck  mad  for  aught  I  know.  I'll  raise  the  house. 
Brother,  brother!  Kitty  Sprightly!  "VMiere  are 
you  all  ? 

Enter  Sir  Gilbert. 

Sir  G.  Wliat  the  devil's  the  matter? 

Miss  B.  Look  at  those  fellows,  brother !  They' 
are  all  out  of  their  senses  ;  they  are  all  mad. 

Sir  G.  Mad,  are  they  ?  "\Vhy,  then  run  and 
bring  me  the  short  blunderbuss  that's  hanging  in 
the  hall,  and  I'll  take  a  pop  at  the  whole  covey. 

Enter  Diggery. 
Diggery,  what's  the  matter  with  those  fellows? 
Dig.  Nothing,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Nothing !  Why  what  the  devil  keeps 
them  in  that  posture,  then  ? 

Dig.  Lord,  sir!  I'll  soon  make  them  get  upon 
their  legs. 

Sir  G.  Do  then,  I  desire  you  ;  and  send  them  all 
to  the  mad-house. 

Dig.  {Goes  up  to  them.)  Rise  all,  my  friends! 
{They  all  rise.)  Lord,  sir!  we  were  only  acting  a 
plav.  ^  .  , 

Sir  G.    You  son  of  aw !  get  out  of  my  sight 

this  moment.  {They  all  rim  aivay.)  Was  ever 
man  so  plagued  with  such  a  set  of  scoundrels? 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  is  this  fellow,  Diggery, 
taking  these  wretches  from  their  labour ;  and 
making  Cajsars,  Alexanders,  and  Blackamoors,  of 
them. 

Miss  B.    Brother,   brother!  if  you  had  routed 
that  nest  of  vagabonds,  who  were  mumming  in  our 
barn,  about  two  months  ago,  none  of  this  would  have  , 
happened. 

Sir  G.  True,  true,  sister  Bridget.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  ago,  I  went  to  take  a  walk  about  my  fields  ; 
when  I  came  back,  the  first  thing  I  saw,  was  a  large 
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sheet  of  paper  pasted  on  the  street-door,  and  on  it 
were  wrote,  in  large  characters, 

"  Tliis  eveiii]ig-  will  be  prespnted  here, 

THE  GKEAT  ALEXANDER. 

Alexander,  by  Mr.  Dij^gery  Dutkiiu; 

Roxana,  by  Miss  Tippet  Busky  ; 

And  tlie  part  of  St.»tiia  by  a  young  Lady,  (being  her 

first  appearance  on  any  stage;)" 

D — e  !  if  I  knew  luy  own  house. 

Miss  B.  That's  not  all,  brother ;  Diggery  had 
nearly  smothered  that  silly  hussy.  Tippet,  in  the 
oven,  a  few  days  ago. 

Sir  G.  The  oven  !  What  the  devil  brought  her 
there? 

Miss  B.  Why,  Diggery  prevailed  upon  her  to  go 
in,  and  he  said  he  would  break  open  the  door  of  it 
with  the  kitchen  poker,  and  that  would  be  playing 
Romo. 

Sir  G.  Romo !  Romeo,  you  mean.  Wliy,  sister 
Bridget,  you  can't  speak  English.  Surely  some 
demon  has  bewitched  our  family!  (^Aside.)  But 
pray  what  became  of  Juliet  in  the  oven? 

Miss  B.  Hearing  a  noise,  I  went  down  stairs ; 
and  the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  dropped  the  poker, 
and  ran  away.  But  I  had  no  sooner  opened  the 
door  of  the  oven,  than  I  saw  her  gasping  for 
breath ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  drag 
her  out,  and  save  her  from  being  suffocated. 

Sir  G.  W'hy  the  devil  did  you  not  leave  her 
there?  She  would  have  been  a  good  example  to  the 
whole  family.  As  to  that  fellow,  Diggery,  he  will 
be  hanged  for  the  murder  of  some  of  these  creatures, 
as  sure  as  he  is  now  alive.  I  overheard  him,  the 
other  day,  desiring  Cymon  to  fall  on  the  carving- 
knife,  and  he  would  then  die  like  Cato  ! 

Miss  B.  If  they  continue  these  pranks,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  receive  Captain  Charles  and  his 
friend ;  they  will  certainly  imagine  we  are  all  run 
mad  in  good  earnest. 

Sir  G.  How  can  it  be  oflierwise?  Miss  Kitty 
Sprightly,  forsooth,  extorted  a  promise  from  me 
the  other  day,  that  when  Charles  and  his  friend 
came  down,  I  would  permit  the  Beggar's  Opera  to 
be  got  up,  as  she  phrased  it,  in  order  to  entertain 
them. 

Miss  B.  Brother,  that  girl  is  worse  than  the 
whole  gang  of  them. 

Sir  G.  Leave  me  to  manage  her  :  I  will  endea- 
vour to  release  myself  from  the  promise  I  made 
her  ;  and  instead  of  this  play,  a  ball  may  answer 
the  purpose.  I  hope,  sister,  you  have  prepared  a 
good  dinner  for  my  nephew  and  his  friend.  He  in- 
forms me  in  his  letter,  that  the  gentleman  he  brings 
down  with  him  is  a  man  of  family,  and  a  soldier 
that  does  honour  to  his  profession. 

Miss  B.  I  must  desire,  brother,  you  will  mind 
your  ward,  and  leave  the  house  to  me.  Let  him 
be  related  to  tlie  first  duchess  in  the  land,  he  shall 
say,  after  he  leaves  Strawberry-hall,  he  never 
feasted  until  he  came  there. 

Enter  Diggery. 

Dig.  Lord,  sir!  Captain  Macheath  is  just  ar- 
rived. 

Sir  G.  Captain  Macheath  !  My  nephew,  rascal. 
Desire  him  to  walk  up  immediately. 

Dig,    Yes,  sir.    Oh,  sir !  here  he  is. 

Enter  Charles  and  Harry. 

Sir  G.  Ah,  nephew  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
How  have  you  been  these  two  years?  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  your  last  campaign. 

Cha,  In  very  good  health,  sir;  and  am  sincerely 
happy  to  see  you  so.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  introduce 
to  your  acquaintance,  the  companion  of  my  dangers 
and  my  friendship. 

Sir  G.    Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  Strawberry-hall. 


I  love  a  soldier ;   and  I  am  informed  you  support 
the  character  in  all  its  relations. 

Har.  You  do  me  great  honour,  Sir  Gilbert :  I 
shall  study  to  deserve  your  good  opinion. 

Dig.  He's  a  better  figure  than  me ;  and  better 
action  too.     (^Imitates  hinu) 

Cha.  I  was  in  great  hopes,  my  dear  aunt,  that 
when  next  I  visited  Strawberry-hall,  I  should  have 
found  you  happy  in  the  possession  of  your  old 
lover.  Parson  Dosey.  I  hope  you  have  not  ba- 
nislied  him? 

Miss  B.  Don't  talk  of  the  wretch  ;  you  know  he 
was  always  my  aversion.  {Diggery,  at  the  side,  is 
stabbing  himself  with  a  large  keg.) 

Sir  G.    What  are  3'ou  about,  Diggery  ? 

Dig.    Sir!     {Puts  the  hey  into  his  pocket.) 

Sir  G.  Come,  come,  I'll  tell  you  the  fact,  and 
spare  her  blushes.  Parson  Dosey,  you  must  know, 
some  time  ago,  was  playing  a  pool  of  quadrille  with 
my  sister  and  tliree  of  her  elderly  maiden  acquaint- 
ances, who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  when,  behold 
ye!  to  the  f^stonislimeut  of  all  the  ladies,  the  par- 
son's right  eye  dropped  into  the  fish-tray!  Egad! 
I  was  as  much  astonished  as  the  rest ;  for  none  of 
us  had  ever  discovered  the  defect,  although  he  has 
been  in  the  parish  for  so  many  years.  But,  in  a 
twinkling,  he  whipt  it  into  the  socket ;  and,  when  I 
looked  him  in  the  face,  d — e !  if  I  did  not  think 
there  was  as  much  meaning  in  it,  as  in  any  eye 
about  the  table. 

Dig.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  {Sir  G .  interrupts  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  laugh.) 

Sir  G-  For  shame,  Diggery.  {Drives  him  off.) 
Bless  me  !  I  forgot.  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  intro- 
duce j'ou  to  my  sister. 

Har.  {Kisses  her,  and  hows  very  politely.)  Upon 
my  word,  madam,  such  an  imposition  deserved  a 
very  severe  chastisement.  I  hope,  madam,  you 
never  permitted  this  made-up  gentleman  to  indulge 
the  e\'e  he  had  left,  with  another  view  of  your  fair 
self? 

Miss  B.  Dear  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
brother;  he  is  always  upon  his  fagaries.  He  puts 
me  to  the  blush  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Faith  !  a 
very  pretty  young  fellow  ;  I'll  take  a  more  parti- 
cular view  of  him  presently.     {Aside.) 

Sir  G.  No,  no.  My  sister's  observation  was  a 
just  one — "  that  when  a  woman  marries,  she  ought 
to  have  a  man  naturally  complete." 

Miss  B.  So,  brother,  you  will  go  on  with  your 
vile  conceptions. 

Sir  G.  I  have  no  vile  conceptions.  NMiy  do  you 
suppose  them  vile,  sister  Bridget? 

Miss  B.    Gentlemen,  I  cannot  stay  in  the  room. 

Har.  Dear  madam,  I  beg — pray  madam — {Takes 
her  by  the  hand.) 

Miss  B.  I  must  go,  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  tremble. 
1  shall  certainly  drop  with  confusion,  if  I  stay  any 
longer.  [Exit. 

Har.  Indeed,  Sir  Gilbert,  this  canonical  gentle- 
man, presuming  to  address  a  lady  of  Miss  Pump- 
kin's qualifications — ■ 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Miss  Pumpkin's  qualifica- 
tions! Stick  to  that.  Captain,  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  regiment.  I  find  the  soldier  has  not  spoiled 
the  courtier. 

Har.  I  really  think  what  I  say,  sir.  The  decep- 
tion was  unpardonable. 

Sir  G.  Not  at  all.  The  parson  was  very  poor, 
and  he  knew  she  was  vei^y  rich  ;  and  if  the  fellow 
was  blind  with  one  eye,  and  squinted  with  the 
other,  I  could  not  blame  him  to  marry  her,  if  she 
was  fool  enough  to  consent  to  the  union.  Indeed, 
it  was  my  business  to  prevent  it;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  the  glass  eye  did  the  business  more  ef- 
fectually than  I  could  do,  had  I  the  eloquence  of  a 
Cicero. 

Cha.    But  pray,  uncle,  where  is  your  fair  charge. 
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Miss  Kitty  Sprightly  ?  She's  gi-own,  I  suppose,  a 
fine  girl  by  this  time. 

Sir  G.  A  fine  girl,  quotha!  I  do  not  like  that 
warm  inquiry.  A  red  coat  may  spoil  my  project  of 
manying  her  myself.  (^Consid^rs.)  I  have  it!  I'll 
tell  him  she's  a  little  crack-brained.  {Aside.)  Ne- 
phew, a  word  in  your  ear — the  poor  girl  has  got  a 
touch. 

Cha.    A  touch  !    You  don't  say  so. 

Sir  G.  As  sure  as  you  are  in  your  senses.  She's 
always  imagining  herself  to  be  either  Helen,  Cleo- 
patra, Polly  Peachum,  or  some  other  female  of  an- 
tiquity, that  made  a  noise  in  the  world. 

Cha.  Oh!  ho!  I  smell  a  rat  here;  but  I'll  hu- 
mour it.  {Aside.)  'Tis  a  strange  species  of  mad- 
ness, uncle  :   she's,  probably,  play-mad. 

Sir  G.  You  have  it;  and  the  contagion  has  run 
through  the  house.  There's  Diggery,  Wat,  Cymon, 
Tippet,  and  the  whole  family,  except  my  sister, 
have  got  the  bite.  Why,  sometimes  you  would 
imagine,  from  the  wooden  sceptres,  straw  crowns, 
and  such  like  trumpery,  that  Bedlam  was  trans- 
ported to  the  spot  you  now  stand  upon.  I  give  you 
this  hint,  that  your  friend  may  not  be  surprised : 
you  will  explain  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  poor 
girl  to  him.  An  excellent  thought !  it  will  keep 
her  at  a  distance  from  him.     (Aside.) 

Cha.  Harry,  my  uncle  informs  me  (icinking  at 
him)  that  his  fair  ward,  the  young  lady  I  mentioned 
to  you,  has  lately  had  a  touch. 

Har.  A  touch !  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it.  How 
came  the  unlucky  accident  I  I  hope  no  faithless 
one-eyed  lover  in  the  case. 

Sir  G.  Zounds!  No,  no,  no!  Why,  nephew, 
you  describe  the  girl's  disorder  abominably.  She 
lately  had  a  touch  here,  here,  sir.  {Points  to  his 
forehead. ) 

Har.  Oh !  is  that  all  ]  I  hope,  sir,  with  a  little 
attention,  she  will  be  soon  restored. 

Cha.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this  account  of  my 
dear  little  Kitty.  Let  us  visit  hei-.  Where  is  she, 
uncle  ? 

Sir  G.  Dear  little  Kitty  !  Oh,  ho  !  but  I'll  have 
all  m}'  senses  about  me.  {Aside.)  In  her  own 
chamber,  I  suppose  :  but  follow  me,  and  you  shall 
see  her.  She  is  quite  another  thing  to  what  she 
was  two  years  ago,  when  you  saw  her.     But  come, 

fentlemen,  dinner  will  be  shortly  on  the  table,  and 
long  to  have  a  bumper  with  jou.  [jE.r<7. 

Har.  So !  Charles,  this  is  the  fair  lady  you 
brought  me  down  to  rim  away  with  ? 

Cha.  Even  so. 

Har.  Why,  what  the  devil  would  the  world  say 
of  me  for  being  such  a  scoundrel  "i 

Cha.  iMarry  the  lady,  Harry ;  and,  when  you 
have  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  your  pocket,  the 
world  will  be  very  glad  to  shake  hands  and  be  friends 
with  you. 

Har.   I  would  as  soon  marry  Hecate — 

Cha.  As  my  aunt.  Very  polite,  truly !  But 
keep  her  out  of  my  way,  and  you  may  do  with  her 
as  you  please.  This  gill,  who  my  uncle  says  is 
mad,  I  believe  I  shall  he  able  to  restore  in  a  short 
time  ;  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me,  if  you  will  as- 
sist in  the  project,  but  I  will  put  her  into  a  post- 
chaise,  and  set  out  for  London  this  very  night. 

Har.  Command  me,  dear  Charles,  in  anything 
that  can  be  of  service  to  you.  Have  you  instructed 
William'?  He's  a  tnisty,  shrewd  fellow. 

Cha.  He  has  got  his  lesson.  He  will  soon  get 
into  Diggery's  good  giaces,  if  he  can  only  rive  him 
a  speech  out  of  a  play ;  however,  I  hope  William 
will  be  able  to  manage  him.    Oh  !  here  is  Diggery. 

Enter  DiGGERY,  ivith  a  napkin  in  his  hand. 

Diggery,  mj'  honest  fellow  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Why,  you  are  grown  out  of  knowledge.    It  is  some 


years  since  I  was  first  favoured  with  your  acquaint- 
ance, Diggery. 

Dig.  So  it  is,  your  honour.  Let  me  see  :  {con- 
siders) you  was  first  favoured  with  my  acquaint- 
ance four  jears  come  next  Lammas.  But  I  knew 
nothing  then  ;  I  was  quite  a  thing,  jour  honour. 

Clia.  You  have  improved,  Diggery,  since  that 
time,  I  see,  considerably. 

Dig.    How  do  you  see  that,  jour  honour? 

Cha.  Why,  your  face  shews  it.  There  are  the 
lines  of  good  sense,  wit,  and  humour,  in  everj'  fea- 
ture ;  not  that  insipid  fare  you  used  to  have,  no 
more  expression  in  it  than  a  toasted  muffin. 

Dig.  I  got  all,  your  honour,  by  larning  to  read. 
You'll  see  me,  when  I  play,  look  in  a  way  that  will 
frighten  the  whole  family.  No  muffin  faces  ;  all 
mispression,  your  honour.  {Harry  hums  a  tune  out 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  acts ;  Diggery  looks  at 
him.)  Master  Charles,  who  is  that  gentleman? 
He's  acting,  is'nt  he?    Has  he  a  muflin  face'? 

Cha.  No,  no  !  Diggery,  don't  disturb  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  first  actors  of  the  age,  and  has  a  face 
that  would  frighten  the  devil,  when  he  pleases, 
he'll  put  us  all  to  rights  ;  I  brought  him  down  for 
the  purpose. 

Dig.  Suppose  your  honour  desires  him  to  kill 
himself  for  a  minute  or  two  before  dinner.  I  have 
tried  a  thousand  times,  and  never  could  kill  myself 
to  my  own  satisfaction  in  all  my  life.  I'll  lend  him 
my  key.  {Bell  rings.)  Coming  ! — Oh  I  Master 
Charles,  I  was  desired  to  bid  you  and  the  gentleman 
come  to  dinner;  but  I  quite  forgot  it.  Run  as  hard 
as  you  can. 

Cha.     Come,  Harry,    the    family  waits  dinner. 
l^E.veunt  singing. 

Dig.    The  family  waits  dinner.     {Imitates  him.) 
I  can't  do  it  like  him.     Lord!  how  he'll  do  Cap- 
tain Macheath  in  the  plaj-.     I'm  glad  he's  not  to  be    - 
hanged.     {Sings.)  ' 

"  Let  us  take  the  road — Hark!  1 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches,     (bell  rings.)    1 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches.  ' 

l_Bell  rings  till  Diggery  is  off.    ■ 
I 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Dining  Parlour. 
Sir    Gilbert,    Miss    Bridget,    Miss    Kitty, 
Charles,  and  Harry,  at  dinner:  Diggery 
attending  at  the  sideboard. 

Sir  G.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  like  your  dinner. 
As  to  my  wine,  there  is  not  better  in  the  country, 
I'll  lay  a  hogshead  of  claret. 

Har.    Your  entertainment  is  so  good,  .Sir  Gilbert, 
that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  prolong  my  visit.    What  ! 
shall  we  do,  Charles,  when  we  reach  London,  that 
cursed  seat  of  noise  and  bustle  ? 

Cha.  Endeavour  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  it ;  a 
soldier  must  not  always  expect  good  quarters. 
Pray,  Miss  Kitty,  how  does  jour  fair  friend,  Miss 
Sally  Cookie  ? 

Kit.  Oh  !  she  has  been  married  a  long  time,  and 
was  lately  brought  to  bed  of  two  thumping  boys. 

Miss  B.     Child,  j'ou  must  not  tell  that.  i 

Kit.  What,  mustn't  I  tell  the  truth  ?  Why  then 
I  do  saj',  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  boys  not 
six  months  ago ;  but  she  will  be  at  our  play  to-night. 

Sir  G.  I  told  you  how  it  was ;  but  she's  not 
mischievous.  (Aside  to  Charles.) 

Cha.     She  has  not  the  appearance  of  it. 

Sir  G.  Come,  my  young  soldiers,  let  us  have  a 
bumper  to  his  majesty  :   what  say  you,  my  boys'? 

Har.  A  hundred,  Sir  Gilbert ;  and  I  say  done 
first. 

Sir  G.  W^hy,  that's  rather  too  many  ;  but  whik 
I  can  stand  or"  sit,  have  at  you.  Come,  Diggery 
let  us  have  three  bumpers  in  a  minute  here.  Diggery 
What  is  that  fellow  about  there  ?   {Diggery  is  kneel 


Scene  2.] 
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ing  at  the  foot  of  the  sideboard,  as  if  lamenting  the 
death  ofStatira;  they  all  rise  and  look  at  him.)  I 
say,  Diggery.  {Diggenj  turns  his  head  about,  but 
continues  kneeling.) 

Big.     Sir! 

Sir  G.  Wliat  are  you  about?  Acting  again,  I 
suppose! 

Dig.  Lord,  sir,  I  was  only  striving  to  cry  over 
Statira!   (Itises.) 

Sir  Ct.  To  cry  over  Statira  !  and  what  have  you 
to  do  with  Statira  !  Let  Statira  go  to  tlie  devil  ; 
and  give  us  three  bumpers  to  his  luajesty,  and  then 
you  may  go  and  follow  Statira  if  you  will. 

Dig.     Yes,  sir.     ( Brings  the  wine.) 

Sir  (r.  Coiue,  boys,  here  is  his  majesty's  heiUtli, 
and  a  long,  glorious,  and  happy  reign  to  hiui. 

Kit.  Indeed,  guardie,  you  frighten  poor  Diggery 
so,  that  he  forgets  his  part  almost  as  soon  as  he 
gets  it. 

Sir  G.  Kitty  Sprightly,  hold  your  tongue,  I 
bid  you.  I  have  surely  a  right  to  correct  my  own 
servants  ;  but  rest  satisfied,  for  after  this  night,  if 
ever  I  hear  the  name  of  that  sheep-stealing  scoundrel, 
Willy,  as  vou  call  him,  I  will — there  now,  that 
fellow's  at  the  devil's  trade  again.  {Diggery  is 
fencing  ivith  a  large  carving-knife. )  Call  Cymon  here, 
thou  imp  of  the  devil !  we  shall  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing with  him.     Oh,  Lord!  oh.  Lord  ! 

Dig.     Cymon  !   Cymon  !    (  The  last  very  loud. ) 

Enter  Cymon. 

Ci/.     Here. 

Sir  G.  Cymon,  do  you  attend  fable  ;  that  fellow 
is  among  the  incurables. 

Clia.  Alter  we  have  performed  this  play  to-niaht, 
I  fancy,  sir,  the  family  will  have  quite  enough  of  it. 

Miss  B.  Tiien  I  wish  it  was  over,  with  all  m\' 
heart. 

Cha.  Miss  Kitty,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
with  jue  ?  Shall  I  have  the  honour  to  touch  your 
glass  ? 

Kit.     If  you  please,  sir. 

Har.  Suppose,  Miss  Pumpkin,  we  make  it  a 
quartetto. 

SirG.  Aquartetto?  Why  notaquintetto?  C^mon, 
five  glasses  of  wine  ;  be  quick.  I  suppose  you  are 
not  engaged  with  Statira. 

Cg.  Yes — no,  your  honour.  '  Gives  jive  glasses 
of  wine.) 

Sir  G.  We  could  not  get  any  fish  for  you, 
although  we  sent  far  and  near  for  some. 

Cha.  Give  me  good  roast  beef,  uncle,  the  most 
proper  diet  for  a  Briton  and  a  soldier.  (  Cymon  fills 
a  glass ;  Diggery  takes  it  up,  and  gives  it  to  him  ;  he 
appecas  to  instruct  Cymon  tvhat  to  do  with  it;  Cymon 
drinks  it,  throws  the  glass  over  his  head,  and  sings. ) 

Cg.  "  And  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die." 
(Diggery  and  Cymon  run  off.     All  rise.) 

Sir  G.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  the  devil  had 
the  whole  pack.    Was  ever  man  so  plagued  ? 

Har.  Dear  Sir  Gilbert,  do  not  be  uneasy  ;  they 
■will  be  all  tired  of  playing  before  to-morrow  night, 
or  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 

Kit.  Now,  guardie,  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
best  way  will  be,  to  let  them  have  their  belly-full 
of  playing. 

Miss  B.  For  shame,  Kitty ;  you  must  not  say 
belly-full  before  company  ;  that's  naughty. 

Kit.  Well,  I  do  say,  that  if  guardie  would  only 
let  us  play  as  much  as  we  please,  it  is  very  probable 
we  should  as  soon  be  tired  of  it  as  he  is. 

Har.  Egad!  Miss  Kitty,  an  excellent  thought. 
(Aside  to  Charles.)  Suppose,  Sir  Gilbert,  we 
adopt  it. 

Cha.  Do,  uncle  ;  my  friend  and  I  will  engage  ii: 
one  week  to  make  them  hale  the  sight  of  a  theatre. 

Sir  G.  Do  you  say  so  ?  If  I  thought  that  could 
be  done — 


Miss  B,  Indeed,  indeed,  brother,  it  will  make 
them  all  as  mad  as  March  hares.  , 

Har.  Believe  me,  madam,  it  will  not.  I  know 
a  gentleman,  who  eveiy  night  of  his  life  was  at  one 
or  other  of  the  play-houses,  until  he  purchased  a 
share  in  each  of  them,  and  afterwards  he  no  moi-e 
troubled  himself  about  the  theatre,  than  you  do 
about  learning  to  ride  in  tlie  great  saddle. 

Miss  B.     No! — Well,  that's  amazing. 

Sir  G.  Well,  well,  I  leave  the  management  of 
this  matter  to  you  both ;  do  with  them  as  you 
please.  If  we  can  provide  a  remedy  for  this  dis- 
order, let  us  spare  no  pains  to  find  it  out.  Sister, 
shew  your  nephew  and  his  friend  the  garden  ;  and 
do  you,  Kitty,  go  too.  You  will  find  me  in  my 
studj'.  Take  care  of  that  poor  girl,  Charles  ;  she 
is  very  sensible  at  some  moments.  [^E.vit. 

Cha.     "  Fear  not  my  government." 

Kit.  That's  what  the  black  man  says  in  the 
play.     This  is  to  my  own  taste  exactly. 

Cha.     "  Oh,  my  Statiia!  thou  relentless  fair ! 
Turn  thine  eyes  on  me  ;    I  would  talk  to  them.'' 

Kit.    "  Not  the  soft  breezes  of  the  genial  spring, 
The  fragrant  violet,  or  opening  rose, 
Are  half  so  sweet  as  Alexander's  breath. 
Then  he  will  talk — good  gods  !  how  he  will  talk." 
{He  leads  her  out,  looking  at  each  other  languishingly.) 

Sci-NE  II.— The  Garden. 
Enter  MiSS  BRIDGET  and  Harrv. 

Har.  These  improvements,  madam,  are  the  very 
extreme  of  elegance.  I  take  for  granted,  they  were 
laid  out  agreeably  to  your  design. 

Miss  B.  Partly,  sir.  My" brother  wanted  to 
ha^  e  the  garden  crammed  full  of  naked  figures,  in 
a  most  undecent  way,  but  I  said  not ;  and  if  you 
observe,  they  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot  :  you 
can't  see  the  ancle  of  one  of  them. 

Har.  There,  madam,  you  blended  decency  with 
elegance,  which  is  little  attended  to  in  these  days. 
Besides,  the  artist  has  the  same  opportunity  to 
shew  his  skill  on  the  drapery  of  a  lady's  petticoat, 
as  in  finishing  a  Venus  de  Medicis. 

Miss  B.  And  so  I  told  my  brother.  Says  I,  the 
\'enus  de  3Ied-med — but  won't  you  please  to  sit 
down,  sir?  You  have  walked  a  great  deal  ;  I  am 
afraid  you  are  fatigued.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  dispose 
yourself.  {He  brings  tico  garden -chairs  to  the  front 
of  the  stage;  thei/ took  at  each  other  langnishingly.) 
And  are  you  certain,  sir,  that  this  kind  of  play 
business  will  not  be  attended  with  any  bad  conse- 
quences to  the  family? 

Har.  Indeed,  I  think  not,  madam.  A  play, 
certainly,  is  one  of  the  most  rational  amusements 
we  have.  The  Greek  and  Roman  stages  contributed 
very  much  to  civilize  those  nations  ;  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  rescued  them  from  their  original  barbarity. 

Miss  B.  So  I  told  my  brother.  Says  I,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Irish,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  barbarous  nations,  had  plays, 

Har.     True,  madam. 

Miss  B.     But  he  said  they  were  all  Jacobites. 

Har.  The  justice  of  that  remark,  I  confess, 
strikes  me  ;  but,  madam,  you, — you, — you^ — ^D — e 
if  I  know  what  to  say  to  this  old  fool.  Where  is 
Charles?  (Aside.) 

Miss  B.  I  iiave  touched  him  with  my  observa- 
tions. What  a  delicate,  insensibility  he  discovers. 
{Aside.)  I  find,  sir,  from  your  conversation,  you 
have  read  a  monstrous  deal.  You  have  taken  a 
degree,  I  suppose,   sir,  at  our  principal  adversity  ? 

Har.  There's  no  standing  this.  {Aside.)  Oh! 
yes,  madam ;  and  it  cost  me  many  an  uneasy 
moment  before  I  could  obtain  it  :  the  only  thing 
that  made  my  time  pass  away  even  tolerably,  was, 
that  during  my  probation,  I  sometimes  had  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  muses. 
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Miss  B.  Praj,  sir,  is  that  the  family  which  lives 
at  Oxford? 

Har.  No,  faith  !  madam,  they  very  seldom  even 
sojourn  there  ;  they  are  a  very  whimsical  family  ; 
and  although  of  the  highest  extraction,  very  often 
condescend  to  visit  a  cottage  instead  of  a  palace. 

Miss  B.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  at 
Strawbeny-Hall,  or  any  friend  of  your's,  sir. 

Har.  Dear  madam,  your  goodness  overwhelms 
me.  I'll  try  this  old  Tabby  with  a  love  scene  ;  she 
grows  amorous.  {Aside.^  I  cannot  but  think, 
madam,  of  the  unaccountable  vanity  of  the  parson, 
\vhom  Sir  Gilbert  so  humorously  described  to-day. 
From  the  enterprising  genius  of  this  spirited  gentle- 
man, and  from  his  wanting  an  eye,  one  niaj',  with 
great  propriety,  I  think,  give  him  the  name  of  the 
canonical  Hannibal. 

Miss  B.  Ha,  ha!  a  very  good  summily  indeed, 
sir:  he  was,  indeed,  quite  a  cannibal;  and  so  I 
told  my  brother :  but  don't  mention  his  name,  sir, 
it  atFects  me  like  the  hydrophica. 

Har.  His  presumption,  madam,  deserved  death. 
Monstrous !  to  think  of  obtaining  such  a  hand  as 
this,  {kisses  it)  without  the  requisites  even  to 
gaze  upon  it.  Oh  !  it  is  intolerable.  {She  rises, 
and  he  kneels.) 

Miss  B.  Dear,  sir!  Lord,  sir! — With  what  a 
warmth  he  kisses  my  hand!  Oh!  he's  a  dear 
deluder.  {Aside.)  Sir,— Captain  What-do-you- 
call-'um, — if  we  are  seen,  I  am  undone. 

Har.  Be  under  no  apprehensions,  my  angel. 
{Kisses  her  hand  again.) 

Miss  B.  My  angel!  there's  a  word  for  you.  I 
shall  certainly  give  way  in  a  few  moments.  {Aside.) 

Enter  DiGGERY,  peeping  at  the  side-scene. 

Big.  Wliat  are  these  two  cajoling  about?  Acting, 
I  suppose.     I'll  try  if  I  can't  act  in  the  same  way. 

Har.  Ah !  Miss  Pumpkin,  Miss  Pumpkin ! 
{Kneels  ;  takes  out  his  handkerchief,  and  weeps.) 

Dig.  Ah  !  Miss  Pumpkin !  Miss  Pumpkin ! 
{Kneels  by  the  side-scene,  and  pulls  the  napkin  out 
of  his  pocket ;  part  of  it  is  seen  when  he  enters.) 

Enter  Sir  Gilbert. 

Sir  G.  W'here  are  you,  sister?  Zounds!  what's 
the  matter  now '!  What !  are  you  acting !  Have 
you  got  the  touch? 

Har.     Humour  the  thought,  madam.  {Aside.) 

Sir  G.  If  Diggery  had  not  been  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona?,  I  should  have  imagined,  sister 
Bridget,  that  a  red  coat  and  a  handsome  young 
fellow  were  things  not  very  disagreeable  to  you. 

Dig.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  here !  I'm  always  your 
honour's  personas. 

Sir  G.  Get  out  of  my  sight  this  moment,  thou— 
lExit  Diggery. 

Miss  B.  Indeed,  brother,  I  do  not  think,  that 
acting  is' so  foolish  a  thing  as  I  thought  for.  The 
Captain  here  has  repeated  so  many  pretty  speeches, 
that  I  could  listen  to  them  for  an  hour  longer. 
However,  I  will  go  and  prepare  tea  for  you.  Good 
bye.  {Exit. 

Har.  Miss  Bridget  has  very  kindly  undertaken, 
sir,  to  perform  the  part  of  Mrs.  Peachum,  in  this 
evening's  entertainment ;  and  as  she  takes  the  part 
at  a  short  notice,  we  must  indulge  her  with  the 
book.  I  shall  make  aproper  apology  to  the  audience 
upon  that  occasion,  before  the  opera  begins. 

Sir  G.  Mrs.  Peachum !  What,  has  my  sister 
undertaken  to  play  Mother  Peachum? 

Har.     Most  kindly,  sir. 

Sir  G.  She  has  !"^  Then  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  I  see  my  she-goat  and  all  her  family  dancing  the 
hayes  to-morrow  morning.  In  short,  after  that,  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  anything.  But  tell  me, 
my  dear  Stukely,  tell  me  truly,  do  you  think  that 


you  will  be  able  to  give  them  enough  of  it?  Do  you 
think  our  plan  will  succeed  ? 

Har.  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  sir.  If  thei'e  are  any 
more  plays  acted  in  your  house  after  this,  I  will 
consent  to  lose  my  head. 

Sir  G.  Then  give  them  as  much  of  it  to-night 
as  j'ou  can :  do  not  spare  them,  Stukely.  But, 
come,  let  us  go  in  to  tea.  Diggery  is  hard  at  work, 
fixing  the  scenes  in  the  hall,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  here  by-and-by.     Come  along. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  house. 

Enter  KlTTY,  singing. 

Kit,  This  Charles,  notwithstanding  my  singing, 
now  and  then  makes  me  melancholy.  He  is  so 
lively,  and  so  tragic,  and  so  comic,  and  so  humour- 
some,  and  so  everything  like  myself,  that  I  am 
much  happier  with  him  than  with  anybody  else. 
Heigh-ho  !  what  makes  me  sigh  so,  when  I  choose 
singing? — "  tol,  lol,  lol,  la."     But  here  he  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Clia,  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  loveliest  of  thy 
sex! 

Kit,  Keep  off,  Charles,  I  bid  you ;  jou  must 
not  lay  hold  on  me  in  such  a  monstrous  way ;  that's 
just  like  Cymon. 

Cha,  What  do  I  hear  ?  Death  to  my  hopes ! 
Cymon  !   does  Cymon  lay  hold  of  my  dear  Kitty? 

Kit.  To  be  sure.  W  hen  I  have  no  other  person 
to  reheai-se  with,  I  do  take  CjTuon;  and  he  does 
not  perform  badly,  when  I  instruct  him. 

Cha.  But  don't  you  think  jou  had  better  take 
me  ?  Don't  you  imagine  that  my  performance  would 
please  you  better  than  his  ? 

Kit.  How  can  I  tell,  until  I  try  you  both  ?  If 
30U  will  give  me  a  specimen,  I'll  soon  tell  j'Ou. 
Try  now. 

Cha.  W^hat  the  devil  shall  I  say?  I  do  not 
immediately  recollect  a  line  of  a  play.  No  matter, 
the  tirst  thing  that  comes  into  my  head.  {Aside.) 
Come  then,  Kitty,  you  must  play  with  me.  Now 
mind.  Hear  me,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair  !  hear  me, 
dear  goddess  !  hear — 

Kit.     Stop,  stop  ;  I  do  not  know  where  that  is. 

Cha.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul.  {Aside.)  ^Tiat ! 
do  not  you  recollect  where  that  is  ? 

Kit.  No.  Can  you  repeat  a  speech  out  of  Romeo, 
Crooked-back  Richard,  the  Conscious  Lovers, 
Scrub,  the  Journey  to  London,  the  Clandestine 
Marriage,  the  School  for  Wives — 

Cha.  Stop,  stop  ;  yes,  yes,  Kittj',  I  have  the 
Journey  to  London,  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  and 
the  School  for  Wives,  strong  at  this  moment  in  my 
recollection.     I  think  I  can  do- — • 

Kit.  Wliat  then,  you  only  think !  You're  not 
certain  !  Lord,  Lord  !  I  do  not  believe  you  can  do 
anything.  Why  Cymon  could  say  them  all  without 
missing  a  word.  I  only  desired  him,  after  supper, 
a  few  nights  ago,  to  go  into  the  barn,  and  get  by 
heart  the  speech,  where  the  Blackamore  smothers 
his  wife,  and  I  had  not  been  in  bed  ten  minutes, 
when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  repeated  every 
word  of  it. 

Cha.     The  devil  he  did ! 

Kit.     Ay,  and  more  than  that. 

Cha.     What  more,  in  the  devil's  name? 

Kit.  W^hy,  to  be  sure,  he  was  as  black  as  old 
Harry,  that's  certain.  He  had  blacked  all  his  face 
with  soot  and  goose-dripping  ;  and  he  did  look  so 
charmingly  frightful!  But  ihen  he  did  play  so 
well  :  he  laid  down  the  candle,  and  came  up  to  the 
bed-side,  and  said,  "  One  kiss,  and  then." 

Cha.     What  then  ? 

Kit.    Why  then,  "  Put  out  the  light."    Why, 
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Charles,  you  know  no  more  how  to  act  this  scene 
than  Tippet. 

Clia.  And  pray,  my  dear  Kitty,  what  does  Sir 
Gilbert  say  to  all  this  ? 

Kit.  Why,  he'd  never  have  known  a  word  of  it, 
if  it  was  not  that  it  discovered  itself. 

Cha.  How  came  that?  You  tell  me  it  was  but 
!i  few  nights  ago,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  dis- 
cn  er  itself  so  soon. 

Kit.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  when  Cymou 
kissed  me  in  bed,  he  blacked  my  left  cheek  so 
aiioniinably,  that  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  the  family  were  all  frightened  out 
of  their  wits.  Mrs.  Bridget  bid  me  go  to  the  glass  ; 
and  when  I  looked  at  myself,  lord,  lord,  how  I  did 
laugh!  I  told  them  the  whole  story.  And,  do  you 
kuow?  that  T  am  locked  into  my  room  every  night 
since. 

Cha.  So  much  the  better.  This  is  simplicity 
■without  vice.  (Aside.)  Well,  Kitty,  you  shall  see 
this  evening,  how  I'll  play  Captain  Macheath.  I 
am  quite  perfect  in  the  captain. 

Kit.  And  I  have  Polly,  every  morsel  of  her.— 
Lord!  how  all  the  country  folks  will  stare!  Miss 
Fanny  Blubber,  the  rich  farmer's  daughter,  in  the 
next  village,  is  to  play  Lucy  ;  she  will  do  it 
charmingly.  Are  you  sure  now,  that  you  will  not 
be  out.' 

Cha.  You  shall  see  now.  Come,  lean  on  my 
shoulder,  look  fond,  quite  languishing— that  will 
do.     What  do  you  say  now?  have  you  forgot  1 

Kit.  That  I"  haven't :  "  And  are  you  as  fond  as 
ever,  my  dear?" 

Cha.  '  "  Suspect  my  honour,  my  courage  ;  sus- 
pect anything  but  my  love.  May  my  pistols  want 
charging,  and  my  mare  slip  her  shoes" — no,  I'm 
wrong  :  zounds  !— oh  !  I  have  it ;  "  31ay  my  pistols 
miss  "fire,  and  my  mare  slip  her  shoulder  while  I 
am  pursued,  if  ever  I  forsake  thee  !" 

Kit.  Oh,  thou  charming,  charming  creature ! 
(^Kisses  him.) 

Cha.  D— e!  but  this  girl  has  given  me  the 
touch,  I  believe.  She  has  set  me  all  in  a  flame. 
{Aside.)  But  tell  me,  Kitty,  have  you  thought 
upon  what  I  said  to  you  in  the  garden  ? 

Kit.  Egad!  I  have  ;  but  I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  me  ;  something  comes  across  me, 
and  frightens  all  my  inclinations  away. 

Cha.  Be  resolute,  my  dear  Kitty,  and  take  to 
your  arms  the  man  who  can  only  live  when  he's  in 
your  presence.  Heavens  I  is  it  possible,  that  such 
a  girl  as  you,  a  creature  formed — 

Kit.     Lord  !  am  I  a  creature  ? 

Cha.  Ay,  and  a  lovely  creature  ;  formed  for  the 
delight  of  our  sex,  and  the  envy  of  your's.  To  be 
caged  up  in  such  a  d— d  old  barn  as  this  !  seeing 
no  company  but  Cymon,  Wat,  Diggery  Ducklin, 
and  such  cannibals. 

Kit.     Oh,  monstrous! 

It's  more  than  monstrous  ;  it's  shocking. 

Is  it,  indeed  ? 

To  be  sure. 

Then  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me  from  this 
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„,..„  Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  me  hold  thee 
to  my  heart  for  ever.  (Embraces  her.)  "  If  I  were 
now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I 
fear  my  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute,  that  not 
another  comfort  like  this  succeeds  in  unknown  fate." 

Enter  SiR  GILBERT. 

Sir  G.  Hollo !  WTiat  the  devil !  Are  you  two  at 
it  already  ?  Why,  Charles,  are  you  not  afraid  she 
will  bite  you ! 

Cha.  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  If  I  don't  make 
her  out  of  humour  with  this  kind  of  mumming, 
before  she  is  twenty-four  hours  older,  I  will  forfeit 
my  commission. 


Sir  G.    If  you  do,  I  promise  you  a  better.  What 

noise  is  that?  (A  hoard  is  heard  sawing  without.)  _ 
Kit.     It  is  only  Diggery  sawing  a  trap-hole  in 

the  floor  of  the  hall.     You  know   we  can't  play 

tragedy  without  it. 

Sir  G.     Zounds  !  we  shall  have  the  house  about 

our  ears  presently.     Mercy  on  us  !    Diggery,  thou 

imp  of  the  devil,  give  over.     Charles,  do  you  stop 

him.    (Exit  Charles.)    Who  could  have  thought  of 

such  an  infernal  scheme? 

Be-enter  CHARLES. 
Oh  !  Charles,  Charles,  cure  the  family  of  this  mad- 
ness, and  I  will  make  your  fortune  for  you. 

Cha.  He  had  only"  begun  his  work ;  there  can 
be  no  mischief  done,  sir. 

Sir  (?.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Charles.  As  for 
you.  Miss  Kitty,  do  you  conie  with  me  ;  the  folks 
will  be  all  here  presently.  (Sir  Gilbert  puts  her  arm 
under  his;  she  seizes  Charles's  hand,  and  imitates 
the  scene  in  the  Beggar  s  Opera,  tvhere  Peachuni 
drags  his  daughter  from  Macheath.) 

Kit.  "  Do  not  tear  him  from  me."  Isn't  that 
right,  Charles  ? 

Cha.     Astonishing ! 

<S7/-  G.    What  the  devil's  the  matter,  now  ? 

Kit.  (Sings.)  "Oh,  oh,  ray!  oh,  Ambora!  oh, 
ho!"  [Exeunt  Sir  Gil.  and  Kitty. 

Cha.  Well,  certainly  there  does  not  exist  such 
an  unaccountable  family  as  this.  As  to  the  girl, 
she  is  a  composition  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity  ; 
and,  if  properly  treated,  would  make  an  excellent 
wife.  She  has"  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  her  for- 
tune, and  every  shilling  at  her  own  disposal.  AVliat 
an  old  curmudgeon  is  my  uncle,  who  might  provide 
for  his  nephew,  without  pulling  a  shilling  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  by  bestowing  this  girl  upon  hiin  ; 
and  never  once  to  hint  at  such  an  union.  No 
matter:  I'll  take  this  little  charming  girl  to  my 
arms,  and  make  a  coup-de-main  of  it.  "  Then, 
farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  tramp  ; 
the  spirit-stin-ing  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  the 
royal  banner,  and  all  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance,  of  glorious  war!" 

Enter  Harry. 

Har.  Bravo!  bravo!  Charles.  The  touch,  I 
fancy,  has  gone  round  the  whole  family. 

Cha.  Egad  !  I  believe  so  too,  Harry.  I  have 
got  it,  you  find. 

Har.  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  half 
hour.   Such  a  scene  as  I  have  had  with  old  mouser. 

Cha.  Ay,  but  such  a  scene  as  I  have  had  with 
the  kitten!  Egad,  Harry!  I  have  her,  in  spite  of 
all  her  tricks.  But  who,  do  you  think,  popped 
upon  us  at  the  critical  moment? 

Har.     Critical  moment ! 

Cha.  Just  as  I  had  the  lovely  girl  in  my  arms, 
repeating  to  her  the  first  speech  that  came  into  my 
head,  in  popped  old  Jowler,  my  uncle. 

Har.  Why  he  caught  me  much  in  the  same 
situation  in  the  garden  ;  I  was  kneeling,  kissing 
Miss  Bridget  Pumpkin's  old,  withered  fist,  and 
swearing  by  all  the  goddesses,  their  friends  and 
relations,  when  plump  he  came  upon  us.  No  mis- 
chief ensued;  for  he  thought  I  was  giving  her  a 
specimen  of  my  abilities  in  acting.  She  humoured 
the  idea  as  completely  as  if  she  had  but  just  come 
from  a  London  boarding-school ;  and  the  good  old 
knight  desired  me,  to  surfeit  her,  to  give  her  a 
little  more  of  it. 

Cha.  "  This  night  makes  me,  or  undoes  me 
quite." 

Har.  Good  again,  Charles.  D— e,  but  I  think 
you  would  make  a  tolerable  actor  in  good  earnest. 

Cha.  I  think  I  should;  and  you  will  shortly 
have  a  specimen  of  my  abilities,  in  the  character  of 
a  good  husband. 
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[Act  II. 


JEnler  WiLMAM,  with  a  fetter. 

Will.  I  received  this  letter,  sir,  from  a  hostler, 
who  belongs  to  an  inn  in  the  next  village  :  he  waits 
for  an  answer,  sir. 

Cha.  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  know  no  person 
hereabouts,  except  my  uncle's  family.  Let  us  see. 
{Reads.)  "  I  this  moment  heard  you  was  in  the 
country,  upon  a  visit  at  your  uncle's  ;  and,  as  I 
propose  staying  here  to  night,  (being  heartily 
fatigued  with  my  journey)  will  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  favour  me  with  your  company  to  supper. 
I  am  alone  ;  but  if  the  family  cannot  spare  you,  I 
must  insist  you  will  use  no  ceremony  with  your  old 
and  sincere  friend,  Joe-Tackum."" — Angels  catch 
the  sounds  ! 

Har.   With  all  my  heart.   But  what's  the  matter? 

Cha.  Who  do  you  think  is  by  accident  arrived 
at  the  next  village? 

Har.    Who  ?  who  ?     You  put  me  in  a  fever. 

C'/ia.  Joe  Tackum,  my  old  fellow  collegian,  who 
took  orders  not  a  month  ago  ;  and  who,  I  suj)pose, 
is  now  going  to  his  father's.  Fly,  William,  get  me 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  :  he  must  not  stir  from  this 
place  he  now  is  at,  to  get  a  bishopric. 

[Exeimt  Charles  and  WiUiam. 

Har.  Let  me  see  now ;  can't  I  find  some  passage 
that  will  be  a-propos !  If  Digger}'  were  here,  he 
would  find  twenty  in  a  minute.  Oh  !  I  have  it : 
"  If  it  were  done  when 'tis  done  ;  then  would  it  were 
done  quickly:" — "  'Twere  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished."  No,  no,  no,  I'm  all  wrong.  D — e 
if  ever  I  attempt  to  spout  again  while  I  live.  \Exit. 

Scene  TV.— The  Hall,  with  seats  to  see  the  play. 

Sir  Gilbert,  Diggery,  S;c.  hustling  to  receive 
company. 

Sir  G.  Welcome,  my  good  friends ;  welcome, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Diggery,  don't  be  mumbling 
your  nonsense,  but  seat  the  companj'.  You  are  all 
most  heartily  welcome.  The  actors  will  be  here 
shortly.  Diggery,  where's  my  nephew  and  his 
friend?  Where's  Kitty  too? 

Dig.     She  is  just  stepped  out  with  Charles. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  to  rehearse  their  parts  together; 
so  much  the  better.  After  this  night,  I  shall  take 
care  they  have  no  rehearsing  of  their  tragedies,  and 
comedies,  and  love  dialogues  :  I'll  put  an  end  to 
this  tinder-work  business.  But  come,  come;  bustle 
about,  Diggery,  get  3'ourself  ready,  and  desire  them 
all  to  begin  ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Now,  neigh- 
bours, you  shall  see  the  Beggar's  Opera  in  taste. 

Dig,     Here  they  are,  here  they  are. 

Enter  Charles,  Kitty,  and  Harry. 

Har.  Are  you  sure  none  of  the  family  know  you 
are  married? 

Cha.  Not  a  soul ;  but  they  shall  all  know  it  now. 
{Charles  and  Kitty  go  iq)  to  Sir  Gilbert,  and  kneel.) 
Sir,  this  young  lady,  who  is  now  my  wife,  joins 
with  me  in  requesting  your  blessing  and  forgiveness. 

Dig.  No,  no,  no:  you  are  all  wrong.  You  are 
to  confess  the  marriage  at  the  end  of  the  third  act. 
We  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  {Charles  and  Kitty 
rise.} 

Enter  Miss  Bridget,  in  a  rage. 

Miss  B.  Brother,  brother,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Oh!  Kitty,  you  are  a  sad  slut.  The  wench  is 
married,  brother ! 

Dig.  Why,  Mrs.  Bridget,  you  are  wrong  too  ; 
you  are  to  say  that  by-and  bye. 


Sir  G.  You  came  in  too  soon,  sister  Bridget ; 
you  have  forgot. 

Miss  B.  I  tell  you,  brother,  the  wench  is  mar- 
ried.    Are  3'ou  stupid? 

Sir  G.  I  tell  you  again,  sister  Bridget,  30U  are 
too  soon;  that  rage  will  do  well  enough  presently. 
Diggery  shall  tell  you  when  to  come.  This  foolish 
woman  spoils  all.  I  have  seen  the  Beggar's  Opera 
a  thousand  times. 

Miss  B.  Was  ever  anything  to  equal  this!  I'll 
raise  the  neighbourhood.  Murder!  robbery!  ravish- 
ment! Bless  me,  how  my  head  turns  round.  {They 
all  rise  and  assist  Miss  Bridget,  who  faints.) 

Dig.  I  never  saw  anything  better  acted  in  all 
my  life. 

Sir  G.  Very  well,  sister,  indeed!  bounce  away. 
I  did  not  think  it  wa,s  in  you.  Very  well,  indeed  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha!   {Bridget  shews  great  agitation.) 

Dig.  It's  very  fine,  indeed  I  I  wish  I  may  do 
my  part  half  as  well. 

Miss  B.     I  shall  go  mad !   You  crazy  fool  you, 

hold  your  tongue,  or  I  will {Runs  at  Diggery.) 

As  for  you  brother — 

Sir  G.     No,  no,  now  you  are  out. 
Dig.    You  should  not  meddle  with  me. 
Miss  B.     I  tell  you,  dolt,  fool,  that  your  niece 
there,  that  impudent  baggage,  is  married  to  tliat 
more  impudent  fellow,  your  nephew. 

Sir  G.  It  can't  be  ;  it's  all  a  lie.  Parson  Dosey 
would  not  have  done  such  a  thing  for  his  other  eye, 
and  there's  no  other  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Har.  It  was  not  Parson  Dosey  that  did  the  kind 
office,  but  honest  Joe  Tackum. 

Sir  G.  And  pray,  who  the  devil  is  honest  Joe 
Tackum  ? 

Cha.  A  friend  of  mine,  sir,  who  I  detained  for 
the  puri^ose. 

Kit.  Dear  guardie,  forgive  me  this  time,  and 
I'll  never  do  it  again.  {Kneeling.') 

Miss  B.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  profligate 
and  destitute  ?  Oh  !  3  ou'll  turn  out  finely,  miss  l 
to  deceive  us  all.  What,  guilty  of  such  an  abomi- 
nation, in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  your  age  I 

Kit.  Pray,  madam,  excuse  me  ;  is  it  not  quite 
as  bad  to  do  it  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  your  age? 
Miss  B.  What  do  3'ou  mean,  you  impertinent  slut? 
Sir  G.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean.  Miss  Hot-upon't'? 
Kit.  Ask  this  gentleman,  pray. 
Sir  G.  Why,  what  the  devil,  sister  !  {Bridget 
loolcs  ashamed. ) 

Har.  Since  I  am  subpoenaed  into  court,  I  must 
speak  the  truth.  That  lady,  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
at  her  age,  offered  her  hand  for  the  same  trip  to 
matrimony ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  humour  for  travelling. 
Miss  B.  You  are  all  a  parcel  of  knaves,  fools, 
and  impertinent  hussies.  I'll  never  see  your  faces 
again.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Well,  as  my  sister,  who  ought  to  be 
wiser,  would  have  done  the  same,  I  will  forgive 
the  lesser  off'ence.  {Kisses  Kitty.)  Make  her  a 
good  husband,  Charles  :  and  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend one  thing  to  you;  let  her  never  read  a  play, 
or  go  within  the  doors  of  a  theatre ;  if  you  do,  I 
would  not  underwi-ite  her. 

Cha.  "  My  life  upon  her  faith!"  I  am  afraid, 
sir,  you  judge  severely  of  the  drama.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  stage  to  reflect  the  manners  of  the 
world  ;  "  to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure." 

We  point  just  satire  to  correct  the  age. 
And  give  to  truth  a  beauty  from  the  stage. 
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ACT    I. 

Scene  !.• — An  Apartment  in  Freenuin's  house. 
Enter  Freeman  and  Lovel. 

Free.  A  country  boy  ! — ha,  ha,  ha!  How  long 
has  this  scheme  been  in  your  head? 

Lov.  Sometime;  lam  now  convinced  of  what 
you  liave  so  often  been  hinting  to  me,  that  I  am  con- 
foundedly cheated  by  my  servants. 

Free.  Oh  !  are  you  satisfied  at  last,  Mr.  Lovel? 
I  always  told  you,  that  there  is  not  a  worse  set  of 
servants  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  than  in  your 
kitchen. 

Lov.  It  is  with  some  difficulty  I  believe  it  now, 
Mr.  Freeman  ;  though,  T  must  own,  my  expenses 
often  make  me  stare  :  Philip,  I  am  sure,  is  an  honest 
fellow  ;  and  I  will  swear  formy  blacks.  If  there  is 
a  rogue  among  my  folks,  it  is  that  surly  dog,  Tom. 

Free.  You  are  mistaken  in  every  one.  Philip 
is  an  hypocritical  rascal ;  Tom  has  a  good  deal  of 
surly  honesty  about  him  ;  and  for  your  blacks,  they 
are  as  bad  as  your  whites. 

Lov.  Pray  tell  me ;  is  not  your  Robert  ac- 
quainted with  my  people  ?  Perhaps  he  may  give  a 
little  light  into  the  thing. 

Free.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Lovel,  jour 
servants  are  so  abandoned,  that  I  have  forbid  him 
yoar  house  ;  however,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  ask  him 
any  question,  he  shall  be  forthcoming. 

Lov.     Let  us  have  him. 

Free.  You  shall  ;  but  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  if 
you  get  anything  out  of  him  ;  for,  though  he  is  a 
very  nonest  fellow,  yet  he  is  so  much  of  a  servant, 
that  he'll  never  tell  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.    Who  waits? 


Enter  Servant. 

Send  Robert  to  me — [Exit  Servant.]— But  what 
was  it  determined  you  upon  this  project  at  last  i 

Lov.  This  letter.  It  is  an  anonymous  one,  and 
so  ouglit  not  to  be  regarded  ;  but  it  has  something 
honest  in  it,  and  put  me  upon  satisfying  my  curiosity. 
Read  it.     (  Gives  the  letter.) 

Free.  I  should  know  something  of  this  hand. 
(Reads.) 

To  Peregrine  Lovel,  Esq. 
Please  your  honour,  I  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint 
your  honour,  that  you  are  sadly  cheated  by  your  ser- 
vants. Y'our  honour  will  find  it  as  I  say.  I  am  not 
williny  to  be  knoivn,whereof,if  I  ivas,  it  may  bring  one 
into  trouble. 

So  no  more,  from  your  honour  s 

Servant  to  command. 

Odd  and  honest  !  Well,  and  now  what  are  the  steps 
you  intend  to  take?  (Returns  the  letter.) 

Lov.  My  plan  is  this.  I  gave  it  out  that  was 
going  to  my  borough  in  Devonshire,  and  yesterday 
set  out  with  a  servant  in  great  form,  and  lay  at 
Basingstoke — 

Free.      Well  ? 

Lov.  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  down  into  the  country,  and  told  him  that  I 
would  follow  him;  instead  of  that,  I  turned  back, 
and  am  just  come  to  town  :  ecce  signum!  (Points 
to  his  boots.) 

Free.     How  will  you  get  in  ? 

Lov.  When  I  aiii  properly  habited,  you  shall 
get  me  introduced  to  Philip  as  one  ot  your  tenant's 
sons,  who  wants  to  be  made  a  good  servant  of. 

Free.     They  will  certainly  discover  yon, 
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Lov.  Never  fear ;  I  will  be  so  countryfied,  that 
you  shall  not  know  me :  as  they  are  thorouglily  per- 
suaded I  am  many  miles  oft",  they'll  be  more  easily 
imposed  on.  Ten  to  one  but  they  begin  to  celebrate 
my  departure  with  a  drinking  bout,  if  they  are  what 
you  describe  them  ;  but  you  must  contrive  some 
way  or  other  to  get  me  introduced  to  Philip,  as  one 
of  your  cottager^s  boys  out  of  Esses. 

Free.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you'll  make  a  fine  figure. 

Lov.  They  shall  make  a  fine  figure.  It  must  be 
done  this  afternoon  ;  walk  with  me  across  the  park, 
and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  ;  my  name  shall  be  Jem- 
my, and  I  am  come  to  be  a  gentleman's  servant, 
and  will  do  my  best,  and  hope  to  get  a  good  cha- 
rackter,     (Mimicking.) 

Free.  But  what  will  you  do  if  you  find  them 
rascals  ? 

Lov.  Discover  myself,  and  blow  them  all  to  the 
devil ;  come  along  ! 

Free.     Bravo  !  \^E.veunf. 

Scene  II.— TAe  Park. 

Enter  Duke's  Servant. 

Dili's.  What  wretches  are  ordinary  servants, 
that  go  on  in  the  same  vulgar  track  every  day  ! 
Eating,  working,  and  sleeping !  But  we,  who  have 
the  honour  lo  serve  the  nobility,  are  of  another 
species.  We  are  above  the  common  forms,  have 
servants  to  wait  upon  us,  and  are  as  lazy  and  lux- 
urious as  our  masters.     Ah  !   my  dear  Sir  Harry — 

Enter  Sir  Harry's  Servant, 

How  have  you  done  these  thousand  years  ? 

Sir  H.  My  Lord  Duke  !  your  grace's  most  obe- 
dient servant. 

Duke.    Well,  baronet,  and  where  have  you  been? 

Sir  H.  At  Newmarket,  my  lord  ;  we  have  had 
devilish  fine  sport. 

Duke.  And  a  good  appearance,  I  hear  ;  plague 
take  it,  I  should  have  been  there ;  but  our  old 
duchess  died,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  house, 
for  the  decency  of  the  thing. 

Sir  H.     I  picked  up  fifteen  pieces. 

Duke.     Psha  !  a  trifle  ! 

Sir  H.     The  viscount's  people  have  beend y 

taken  in  this  meeting. 

Duke.  Credit  me,  baronet,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  turf. 

Sir  H.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  they  lost  every 
match  ;  for  Crab  was  beat  hollow.  Careless  threw 
his  rider,  and  Miss  Slammerkin  had  the  distemper. 

Duke.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I'm  glad  on't.  Taste  this 
snuff",  Sir  HaiTy.     {Ojfers  liis  box.} 

Sir  H.     'Tis  good  rappee. 

Duke.  Right  Strasburgh,  I  assure  you,  and  of 
my  own  importing. 

'Sir  H.     Ay  ! 

Duke.  The  city  people  adulterate  it  so  confound- 
edly, that  I  always  import  my  own  snuft'.  I  wish 
my  lord  would  do  the  same;  but  he  is  so  indolent. 
When  did  you  see  the  girls  ?  I  saw  Lady  Bab  this 
morning  ;  but,  'fore  gad,  whether  it  be  love  or  read- 
ing, she  looked  as  pale  as  a  penitent. 

Sir  H.  I  have  just  had  this  card  from  Lovel's 
people.     {Ricods.) 

Philip  and  Mrs.  Kitty  present  their  compliments  to 
Sir  Harry.,  and  desire  the  honour  of  his  company  this 
evening,  to  be  of  a  smart  party,  and  eat  a  bit  of  supper. 

Duke.  I  have  the  same  invitation;  their  master, 
it  seems,  is  gone  to  his  borough. 

Sir  H.  You'll  be  with  us,  my  lord?  Philip's  a 
blood. 

Duke.  A  buck  of  the  first  head.  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret ;  he's  going  to  be  mamed. 


Sir  H.     To  whom  ? 

Duke.    To  Kitty. 

Sir  H.     No!~ 

Duke.     Yes  he  is  ;  and  I  intend  to  cuckold  him. 

Sir  H.  Then  we  may  depend  upon  your  grace 
for  certain.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duke.  If  our  house  breaks  up  in  tolerable 
time,  I'll  be  with  you  :   have  you  any  thing  for  us  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  a  litle  bit  of  poetry  ;  I  must  be  at 
the  Cocoa-tree  myself,  till  eight. 

Duke.  Heigho !  I  am  quite  out  of  spirits;  I 
had  a  d — d  debauch  last  night,  baronet.  Lord 
Francis,  Bob  the  bishop,  and  I,  tipt  off  four  bottles 
of  Burgundy  a-piece.  Ha !  there  are  two  fine  girls 
coming  !  Faith  !  Lady  Bab  ;  ay,  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte. 

Sir  H.     We'll  not  join  them. 

Duke.     Oh,  yes!  Bab  is  a  fine  wench,  notwith-  I 
standing  her  complexion  ;  though  I  should  be  glad  1 
she  would  keep  her  teeth  cleaner.    Your  English   ^ 
women  are  d — d  negligent  about  their  teeib.     How 
is  your  Charlotte  in  that  particular? 

Sir  H.     My  Charlotte!  J 

Duke.     Ay,  the  world  says  you  are  to  have  her.  I; 

Sir  H.     I  own  I  did  keep  her  company;  but  we    ! 
are  off,  my  lord. 

Duke.     How  so? 

Sir  H.  Between  you  and  me  she  has  a  plaguy 
thick  pair  of  lejs.  j 

Duke.     Oh,  d — n  it,  that's  insufferable.  j 

Sir  H.     Besides,  she's  a  fool,  and  missed  her  op-  Jjl 
portunitj^  with  the  old  countess.  11 

Duke.  I  am  afraid,  baronet,  you  love  money. 
Rot  it,  I  never  save  a  shilling  ;  indeed,  I  am  sure 
of  a  place  in  the  excise.  Ladj'  Charlotte  is  to  be  of 
the  party  to-night;  how  do  vou  manage  that? 

Sir  H.  Why,  we  do  meet  at  a  third  place,  are 
very  evil,  and  look  queer,  and  laugh,  and  abuse 
one  another,  and  all  that. 

Duke.     A-la-mode,  ha  !  here  they  are. 

Sir  H.     Let  us  retire.     {They  retire.) 

Enter  Lady  Bab's  Maid,  and  Lady  Charlotte's 
Maid. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  fie !  Lady  Charlotte,  you  are 
quite  indelicate  !    I  am  sorry  for  your  taste. 

Lady  C.     Well,  I  say  it  again,  I  love  Foxhall. 

Lady  B.  O  my  stars  1  Why  there  is  nobody 
there  but  filthy  citizens. 

Lady  C  We  were  in  hopes  the  raising  the 
price  would  have  kept  them  out,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  B.     Ha,  ha,  ha !     Rundow  for  my  money.  | 

Lady  C  Now  you  talk  of  Runelow,  when  did 
you  see  the  colonel,  Lady  Bab  ?  I 

Lady  B.     The  colonel !    I  hate  the  fellow.    He  | 
had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  a  creature  in  Glouces- 
tershire before  my  face. 

Lady  C.  He  is  apretty  man  for  all  that ;  soldiers, 
you  know,  have  their  mistresses  everj'where. 

Lady  B,  I  despise  him  :  how  goes  on  your  affair 
with  the  baronet? 

Lady  C.  The  baronet  is  a  stupid  wretch,  and  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  You  are  to  be  at; 
Lovel's  to  night.  Lady  Bab  ? 

Lady  B.  Unless  I  alter  my  mind  ;  I  don't  ad-, 
mire  visiting  the^e  commoners,  Lad}'  Charlotte. 

Lady  CV    Oh  !  but  Mrs.  Kitty  has  taste.  ; 

Lady  B.     She  affects  it. 

Lady  C.  The  Duke  is  fond  of  her,  and  he  has 
judgment. 

Lady  B.  The  Duke  might  shew  his  judgment 
much  better.     (Holding  up  her  head.) 

Lady  C.  There  he  is,  and  the  baronet  too  ;  takf; 
no  notice  of  them  ;  we'll  rally  them  by-and-bye. 

Lady  B.  DuD  souls  I  Let  us  setup  a  loud  laugh 
and  leave  'em. 

Lady  C-    Ay;  let  us  be  gone;  for  the  commoi 


IceneS.] 
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leople  do   so  stare  at  us,    we  shall  certainly  be 
nobbed. 
Both.     Ha,  ha,  ha— Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [ExettiU. 

Enter  Duke's  Servant,  a7id  Sir  Harry's 
Servant. 

Duke.  They  certainly  saw  us,  and  are  gone  oil' 
aughing  at  us  ;  I  must  follow. 

Sir  H.     No,  no. 

Duke.  I  must.  I  must  have  a  party  of  raillery 
ivith  thein,  abonmotorso.  Sir  Harry,  you'll  ex- 
suse  me.  Adieu  !  I'll  be  with  you  in  the  evening, 
f  possible;  thoui>h,  harkye  !  there  is  a  bill  de- 
tending  in  our  house,  wiiich  the  ministry  make  a 
Joint  of  our  attending  ;  and  so  you  know,  mum: 
(ve  must  mind  the  stops  of  the  great  fiddle.    Adieu  ! 

[Exit. 

Sir  H.  What  a  coxcomb  this  is  !  and  the  fellow 
ian't  read.     It  was  but  the  other  day  that  he  was 

cow-boy  in  the  country,  then  was  bound  'prentice 
Q_  a  periwig-maker,  got  into  my  Lord  Duke's  fa- 
nily,  and  now  sets  up  for  a  fine  gentleman.  O 
rempora,''0  Moses! 

He-enter  Duke's  Servant. 

Duke.  Sir  Harry,  prytheewhat  are  we  to  do  at 
Lovel's  when  we  come  there? 

Sir  H.     We  shall  have  the  fiddles,  I  suppose. 

Duke.  The  fiddles!  I  have  done  witii  dancing 
5ver  since  the  last  fit  of  the  gout.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  dear  boy,  I  positively  cannot  be  with 
;hem,  unless  we  have  a  little — {Makes  amotion  as  if 
vith  the  dice  box.) 

Sir  H.     Fie  !  my  Lord  Duke. 

Duke.  Lookye,  baronet,  I  insist  on  it.  Who 
the  devil  of  any  fashion  can  possibly  spend  an  even- 
iing  without  it?  But  I  shall  lose  "the  girb.  How 
grave  you  look!  ha,  ha,  lia  !  Well,  let  there  be 
liddles. 

Sir  H.  But  my  dear  lord,  I  shall  be  quite  mi- 
scniljle  without  you. 

Duke.  Well,  I  won't  be  particular,  I'll  do  as  the 
rest  do.     Tol,  lol,  lol.       [Exit  sinrjing  and  dancing. 

Sir  H.  He  had  the  assurance,  last  winter,  to 
court  a  tradesman's  daughter  in  the  city,  with  two 
thonsand  pounds  to  her  fortune,  and  gotme  to  write 
liis  love-letters.  He  pretended  to  be  an  ensign 
in  a  marciiing  regiment:  so  wheedled  the  old  folks 
into  consent,  and  would  have  carried  the  girl  off, 
i)!it  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  washerwoman, 
wlio  happened  to  be  his  first  cousin. 

Enter  Philip. 
Mr.  Pliilip,  your  servant. 

Phil.  You  are  welcome  to  England,  Sir  Harry. 
I  hope  you  received  the  card,  and  will  do  us  the 
jhonour  of  your  company.  My  master  is  gone  into 
jDevonshire  ;  we'll  iiave  a  roaring  night. 

Sir  H.     I'll  certainly  wait  on  you. 

Phil.     The  girls  will  be  with  us. 

Sir  H.     Is  this  a  wedding  supper,  Philip? 

Phil.     What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  H.     The  Duke  tells  me  so. 

Phil.     The  Duke's  a  fool. 

Sir  H.  Take  care  what  you  say  ;  his  grace  is 
a  bruiser. 

Phil.  I  am  a  pupil  of  the  same  academy,  and  not 
afraid  of  him,  I  assure  you  :  Sir  Harry,  we'll  have 
a  noble  batch  ;  I  have  such  wine  for  you ! 

Sir  H.     I  am  your  man,  Phil. 

Phil.  Egad  !  the  cellar  shall  bleed ;  I  have  some 
Burgundy  that  is  fit  for  an  emperor ;  my  master 
would  have  given  his  ears  for  some  of  it  t'other  day, 
to  treat  my  Lord  What  d'ye  call-liim  with  ;  buti 
told  him  it  was  all  gone;  ha!  charity  begins  at 
home,  ha !  Odso,  here  is  Mr.  Freeman,  ni}!  master's 
intimate  friend  :  he's  a  dry  one.  Don't  let  us  be 
seen  together,  he'll  suspect  something. 

Sir  H,     I  am  gone. 


Phil.  Away,  away;  remember,  burgundy  is  the 
word. 

SirH.  Right ;  long  corks  !  ha,  Phil!  (Mimics 
the  drawing  oj  a  cork.)  Your's.  [Exit, 

Phil.  Now  for  a  cast  of  my  office  ;  a  starch  phiz, 
a  canting  phrase,  and  as  many  lies  as  necessary. — 
Hem  ! 

Enter  Freeman. 

Free.  Oh!  Philip;  how  do  you  do,  Philip  ?  You 
have  lost  your  master,  I  find. 

Phil.  It  is  a  loss  indeed,  sir.  So  good  a  gentle- 
man! He  must  be  nearly  got  info  Devonshire  by 
this  time.     Sir,  your  servant.     (Going.) 

Free.     Why  in  such  a  hurry,  Philip? 

Phil.  I  shall  leave  the  house  as  little  as  possible, 
now  his  honour  is  awav. 

Fiee.     You  are  in  the  right,  Philip. 

Phil.  Servants  at  such  times  are  too  apt  to  be 
negligent  and  extravagant,  sir. 

Free.  True  ;  the  master's  absence  is  the  time 
to  try  a  good  servant  in. 

Phil.     It  is  so,  sir:  sir,  your  servant.     (Going.) 

Free.  Oh  !  Mr.  Philip :  pray  stay ;  you  must 
do  me  a  piece  of  service. 

Phil.     You  command  me,  sir.     (Bows.) 

Free.  I  look  upon  you,  Philip,  as  one  of  the 
best  behaved,  most  sensible,  conipletest  (Philij) 
bows) — rascals  in  the  world.     (Aside.) 

Phil.     Your  honour  is  pleased  to  compliment. 

Free.  There  is  a  tenant  of  mine  in  Essex,  a  very 
honest  man  ;  poor  fellow,  he  has  a  great  number  of 
children  ;  and  they  have  sent  me  one  of  'em,  a  tall, 
gawky  boy,  to  make  a  servant  of;  but  my  folks 
say,  they  can  do  nothing  witli  him. 

Phil.     Let  me  have  him,  sir. 

Free.     In  truth,  he  is  an  unlick'd  cub. 

Phil.  I  will  lick  him  into  something,  I  warrant 
you,  sir;  now  my  master  is  absent,  I  shall  have  a 
good  deal  of  time  upon  my  hands  ;  and  I  hate  to  be 
idle,  sir;  in  two  months  I'll  engage  to  finish  him. 

Free.     I  don't  doubt  it.     (Aside.) 

Phil.  Sir,  I  have  twenty  pupils  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James  ;  and  for  a  table,  or  a  sideboard,  or 
behind  an  equipage,  or  in  the  delivery  of  a  message, 
or  anything — 

Free.     What  have  you  for  entrance? 

Phil.  I  always  leave  it  to  gentlemen's  gene- 
rosity. 

Free.  Here  is  a  guinea ;  I  beg  he  may  be  taken 
care  of. 

Phil.  That  he  shall,  I  promise  jon^  (Aside.) 
Your  honour  knows  me. 

Free,     Thoroughly.     (Aside.) 

Phil.     When  can  I  see  him,  sir? 

Free.  Now,  directly ;  call  at  my  house,  and  take 
him  in  your  hand. 

Phil.  Sir,  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute  ;  I  will 
but  step  into  the  market  to  Itt  the  tradesmen  know 
they  must  not  trust  any  of  our  servants,  now  they 
are  at  board  wages  :  humph  ! 

Free.  How  happy  is  Mr.  Lovel  in  so  excellent 
a  servant !  [Exit. 

Phil.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  This  is  one  of  my  master's 
prudent  friends,  who  dines  with  him  three  times  a 
week,  and  thinks  he  is  mighly  generous  in  giving 
me  five  guineas  at  Christmas.  D — u  all  such 
sneaking  scoundrels,  I  say.  [Exit, 

Scene  III. — The  Servant's  Hall  in  LoveVs  house. 

Kingston  and  Coachm\N,  dmnk  and  sleepy,  dis- 
covered.    Knocking  at  the  door. 

King.  Somebody  knocks.  Coachy,  go  :  go  to 
the  door,  coachy. 

Coach.     I'll  not  go,  do  you  go,  you  black  dog. 

King.  Devil  shall  fetch  me,  if  I  go.  (Knock- 
ing.) 
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Coach,  Why  theu  let  'em  stay:  I'll  not  go, 
damme.  Ay,  knock  the  door  down,  and  let  your- 
selves in.     (Knocking.) 

King.     Ay,  ay  !   knock  again,  knock  again. 

Coach.  Master  is  gone  into  Devonshire — so  he 
can't  be  there  ;   so  I'll  go  to  sleep. 

King.     So  will  I,  I'll  go  to  sleep  too. 

Coach,  You  lie,  devil ;  you  shall  not  go  to  sleep 
till  I  am  asleep.     I  am  king  of  the  kitchen. 

King.  No,  you  are  not  king;  but  when  you  are 
drunk,  you  are  sulky  as  a  liell.  Here  is  cooky 
coming  ;  she  is  king  and  queen  too. 

Enter  Cook. 
Cook.  Somebody  has  knocked  at  the  door  twenty 
times,  and  nobody  hears.    Why,  Coachman,  King- 
ston, ye  drunken  bears,  why  don't  one  of  you  go  to 
the  door  ? 

Coach.     You  go,  cook  ;  you  go. 
Cook.     Hang  me,  if  I  go. 

King,     Yes,  yes,  cooky,  go  ;  Mollsy,  Polsy,  go. 
Cook.     Out,  "you  black  toad  ;  it  is  none  of  my 
business,  and  go  I  will  not.     {Sits  down.) 

Enter  PHILIP,  luith  LoVEL  disguised. 
Phil.     I  might  have  staid  at  the  door  all  night, 
as  the  little  man  in  tlie  play  says,  if  I  had  not  had 
the  key  of  the  door  in  my  pocket.     What  is  come  to 
you  all  ? 

Cook.  There  is  John  Coachman,  and  Kingston, 
as  drunk  as  two  bears. 

Phil,  Ah,  ha!  my  lads,  what  finished  already  ? 
These  are  the  very  best  of  servants.  Poor  fellows, 
I  suppose  they  have  been  drinking  their  master's 
good  journey.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lov,     No  doubt  on't.     (Aside.) 
Phil.     Yo  ho!   get  to  bed,  you  dogs,  and  sleep 
yourselves  sober,  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  drunk 
again  by-and-bye.     They  are  as  fast  as  a  church. 
Jemmy  ! 

Lov.     Anan? 

Phil.     Do  you  love  drinking? 
Lov.    Yes,  I  loves  ale. 

Phil.     You  dog,  you  shall  swim  in  Burgundy. 
Lov.     Burgrumdy  !  what's  that? 
Phil.     Cook,  wake  these  honest  gentlemen,  and 
send  them  to  bed. 

Cook.     It  is  impossible  to  wake  them. 
Lov.     I  think  I  could  wake  'em,  sir,  if  I  might, 
ehl 

Phil.  Do,  Jemmv;  wake 'em.  Jemmy.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Lov.  Hip,  Mr.  Coachman!  (Gives  him  a  slap 
on  the  face.) 

Coach.  Oh!  oh!  what?  Zounds!  Oh!  d— n 
you  ! 

Lov.  What,  blackey !  blackey  !  (Pulls  him 
by  the  nose.) 

King.  Oh !  oh !  what  now !  curse  you !  Cot 
tam  you. 

Lov.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Phil.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  well  done  Jemmy.  Cook, 
see  these  gentry  to  bed. 

Cook.  Slarry  come  up,  I  say  so  too  ;  not  I  in- 
deed. 

Coach.  She  sha'n't  see  us  to  bed,  we'll  see  our- 
selves to  bed. 

King,  We  got  drunk  together,  and  we'll  go  to 
bed  together.  [Exeunt,  reeling. 

Phil.     You  see  how  we  live,  boy. 
Lov,     Yes,  I  sees  how  you  live. 
Phil,     Let  tlie  supper  be  elegant,  cook. 
Cook.     Who  pays  for  it? 

Phil.    My  master,  to  be  sure  :  who  else?  ha,  ha, 
ha!     He  is  rich  enough,  I  hope,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Lov,     Humph!     (Aside.) 

Phil.  Each  of  us  must  take  a  part,  and  sink  it  in 
our  next  weekly  bills  ;  that  is  the  way. 


Lov.    So !  (Aside.) 

Cook,     Pr'ythee  Philip,  what  boy  is  this  ? 

Phil.     A  boy  of  Freeman's  recommending. 

Lov.     Yes,  I'm  "Squire  Freeman's  boy,  eh? 

Cook.  Freeman  is  a  stingy  liouud,  and  you  may 
tell  him  I  say  so.  He  dines  here  three  times  a  wee' 
and  I  never  saw  the  colour  of  his  money  yet. 

Lov.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  That  is  good.  Freeman  shall 
have  it.     (Aside.) 

Cook.  I  must  step  to  the  tallow-chandler's,  to 
dispose  of  some  of  my  perquisites  ;  and  then  I'll 
set  about  supper. 

Phil.  Well  said,  cook,  that  is  right;  the  per- 
quisite is  the  thing,  cook. 

Cook.     Cioe,  Cloe,  where  are  you,  Cloe.  (Calls.) 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.     Yes,  mistress. 

Cook.     Take  that  box  and  follow  me.  [Exit,: 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress  !  (Takes  the  box.)  Who  is 
this?  (Seeing  Lovel.)  He,  he,  he.  Oh,  this  is 
pretty,  boy.  He,  he,  he.  Oli,  this  is  pretty  red 
hair.  He,  he,  he.  You  shall  be  in  love  with  me 
by-and-bye.     He,  he. 

[Exit,  chucking  Lovel  under  the  chin. 

Lov.  A  very  pretty  amour.  (Aside.)  Oh,  la! 
what  a  fine  room  this"  is  ;  is  this  the  dining  room, 
pray,  sir? 

Phil.     No,  our  drinking  room. 

Lov.  La!  la!  what  a  fine  lady  here  is.  This  is 
madam,  I  suppose. 

Enter  Kitty. 
Phil.  Where  have  you  been,  Kitty  ? 
Kit.  I  liave  been  disposing  of  some  of  his  ho  i 
nour's  shirts,  and  other  linen,  which  it  is  a  shami' 
his  honour  should  wear  any  longer.  Mother  Bar; 
ter  is  above,  and  waits  to  know  if  you  have  an'i 
commands  for  her. 

Phil.     I  shall  dispose  of  my  wardrobe  to-morrow 

Kit.     Who  have  we  here  ?     (Lovel  bows.) 

Phil.     A  boy  of  Freeman's, — a  poor  silly  fool.    • 

Lov.     Thank  you.     (Aside.) 

Phil.  I  intend  the  entertainment  this  evenin 
as  a  compliment  to  you,  Kitty. 

Kit.     I  am  your  "humble,  Mr.  Philip. 

Phil.  But  "I  beg  I  may  see  none  of  your  airs,  c 
hear  any  of  your  French  gibberish  with  the  Duke. 

Kit.     Don't  be  jealous,  Phil.     (Fawningly.) 

Phil.  I  intend,  before  our  marriage,  to  sett! 
something  handsome  upon  you,  and  with  the  fi\! 
hundred  pounds  which  I  have  already  saved  in  Ihi 
extravagant  fellow's  family- —  ' 

Lov.  A  dog!  (Aside.)  Ola,  la!  What,  hail 
you  got  five  hundred  pounds?  l 

Phil.     Peace,  blockhead. 

Kit.     I'll  tell  vou  what  you  shall  do,  Phil.         ; 

Phil,     Ay,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Kit.  You  shall  set  up  a  chocolate-house,  n 
dear. 

Phil.    Yes,  and  be  cuckolded.     (Aside.) 

Kit.  You  know  my  education  was  a  very  ge 
teel  one;  I  was  a  haif-boarder  at  Chelsea,  and, 
speak  French  like  a  native. — Comment  vous  port 
voiis  mnunsienr.     (Airkwardly.)  t 

Phil.     Psha!   Psha!  i 

Kit.  One  is  nothing  without  French;  I  sh| 
shine  in  the  bar.     Do  you  speak  French,  boy? 

Lov.     Anan  !  I 

Kit.  Anan!  O  the  fool !  ha,  ha,  ha!  Come  he j, 
do,  and  let  me  mould  you  a  little  ;  you  must  beji 
good  boy,  and  wait  upon  the  gentlefolks  to-nig. 
(She  ties  and  powders  his  hair.) 

Lov.     Yes,  an't  please  you,  I'll  do  my  best. 

Kit.  His  best!  O  the  natural!  This  is  a  straiij 
head  of  hair  of  thine,  boy  ;  it  is  so  coarse,  and  ;> 
carroty. 

Loi\  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  be  red  in  e 
pole.  j 


ctII.   Scene  1.] 
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Phil,  and  Kit.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !     (Loud  laugh.) 
Kit.     There,  now  you  are  something  like  :  come, 
'hilip,  give  the  boy  a  lesson,  and  then  I'll  lecture 
im  out  of  the  Servants'  Guide. 
Phil.  Come,  sir  :  first,  hold  up  your  head.  Very 
rell.  Turn  out  your  toes,  sir.  Very  well.  Now  call 
each  ! 
Lov.     What  is  call  coach  ? 

Phil.     Thus,  sir  :  coach,  coach,  coach  !  {Loud.) 
Lov.     Coach,  coach,  coach,  coach  !  (Imitating.) 
Phil.     Admirable!    the  knave  has  a  good  ear. 
'"few,  sir,  tell  me  a  lie. 
Lov.     O  la!  I  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life. 
Phil.     Then  it  is  high  time  you  sliould  begin  now  ; 
Vhat  is  a  servant  good  for  that  can't  tell  a  lie  ? 
Kit.     And  stand  to  it.       Now  I'll   lecture  him. 
Takes  out  a  book.)  This  is  "  The  Servant's  Guide 
J  Wealth,    by  Timothy    Shoulderknot,   formerly 
servant  to  several  noblemen,  and  now  an  officer  in 
;he  customs  ;  necessary  for  all  servants." 

Phil.  Mind,  sir,  what  excellent  rules  the  book 
!ontains  ;  and  remember  them  well.  Come,  Kitty, 
begin. 

Kit.  (Reads.)  Advice  to  the  Footman. 
Let  it  for  ever  be  your  plan 
To  be  the  masler,  not  the  man, 
And  do  as  little  as  you  can. 
Lov.     He,  he,  he !   Yes,  I'll  do  nothing  at  all ; 
lot  I. 
Kit.  To  the  Groom. 

Never  allow  your  master  able 
To  judge  of  matters  in  the  stable. 
If  he  should  roughly  speak  his  mind,     ~i 
Or  to  dismiss  you  seems  inclin'd,  > 

Lame  the  best  horse,  or  break  his  ivind.  j 
Lov.  Oddines!  that's  good.     He,  he,  he  ! 
Kit,     To  the  Coachman. 

If  your  good  master  on  you  doafs. 

Ne'er  leave  his  house  to  serve  a  stranger. 
But  pocket  hay,  and  straw,  and  oats, 
And  let  the  horses  eat  the  manger. 
Lov.     Eat  the  manger  !  He,  he,  he  I 
Kit.  I  won't  give  you  too  much  at  a  time.     Here, 
boy,  take  the  book,  and  read  it  every  night  and 
morning,  before  you  say  your  prayers. 

Phil.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  good;  but  now  for 
business. 

Kit.     Right ;  I'll  go  and  get  one  of  the  damask 

tablecloths,   and  some  napkins  ;  and  be  sure,  Phil. 

your  sideboard  is  very  smart.  [Exit. 

Phil.     That  it  shall.     Come,  Jemmy.  [Exit. 

Lov.     So!  so!  It  works  well.  (Aside.)     [Exit. 

ACT   II. 

Scene  I. — The  Servants    Hall  icith  the  sujyjier  and 

sideboard  set  out. 

Philip,  Kitty,  andhovEL,  discovered. 

Kit.  Well,  Phil,  what  think  you?  Don't  we  look 
very  smart  ?  Now  let  'em  come  as  soon  as  they  will, 
we  shall  be  ready  for  'em. 

Phil.     'Tis  air  very  well  ;  but— 

Kit.     But  what? 

Phil.  Why,  I  wish  we  could  get  that  snarling 
cur,  Tom,  to  make  one. 

Kit.     What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Phil.     I  don't  know,  he  is  a  queer  son  of  a — 

Kit.  Oh!  I  know  him;  he  is  one  of  your  sneak- 
ing, half-bred  fellows,  that  prefers  his  master's  in- 
terest to  his  own. 

Phil,     Here  he  is. 

Enter  ToM. 

And  why  won't  you  make  one  to-night,  Tom?  Here's 
Cook  and  Coachman,  and  all  of  us. 

Tom,    I  fell  you  again,  I  will  not  make  one. 


Phil.     We  shall  have  something  that's  good. 

Tom.     And  make  your  master  pay  for  it. 

Phil.  I  warrant,  now,  you  think  yourselfmighty 
honest,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Turn.  A  little  honester  than  you,  I  hope,  and 
not  brag  neither. 

Kit.     Harkye,   Mr.   Honesty,   don't  be   saucy. 

Tom.  What,  madam,  you  are  afraid  for  your  cully, 
are  you  ? 

Kit.  Cully,  sirrah,  cully!  Afraid,  sirrah  !  afraid 
of  what?     (Goes  up  to  Tom.) 

Phil.  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what  ?  (Goes  up  on  the 
other  side.) 

Lov.     Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what?  (Goes up  to  Tom.) 

Tom.     I  value  none  of  you ;  I  kjiow  your  tricks. 

Phil.     What  do  you  know,  sirrah? 

Kit,     Ay,  what  do  you  know  ? 

Lov.     Ay,  sir,  what  do  you  know? 

Tom.  ]  know  that  you  two  are  in  fee  with  every 
tradesman  belonging  to  the  house.  And  that  you, 
Mr.  Clodpole,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged. 
(Strikes  Lovel.) 

Phil.     What  do  you  strike  the  boy  for? 

Lov.     It  is  an  honest  blow.     (Aside.) 

Tom.  I'll  strike  him  again.  'Tis  such  as  you 
that  bring  a  scandal  upon  us  all. 

Kit.     Come,  none  of  your  impudence,  Tom. 

Tom.  Egad!  madam,  the  gentry  may  well  com- 
plain, when  they  get  such  servants  as  you  in  their 
houses.  There's  your  good  friend.  Mother  Barter, 
the  old-clothes-woman,  the  greatest  ihief  in  town, 
just  now  gone  out  with  her  apron  full  of  his  ho- 
nour's linen. 

Kit.     Well,  sir,  and  did  you  never — ha? 

Tom.  No,  never  :  I  have  lived  with  his  honour 
four  years,  and  never  took  the  value  of  that.  (Snap- 
ping hisfngers.)  His  honour  is  a  prince,  gives  no- 
ble wages,  and  keeps  noble  company,  and  yet  you 
two  are  not  contented,  but  cheat  him  wherever  vou 
can  lay  your  fingers.     Shame  on  you  ! 

Lov.  The  fellow  I  thought  a  rogue,  is  the  only 
honest  servant  in  my  house.     (Aside.) 

Kit.     Out,  you  mealy-mouthed  cur  ! 

Phil.     Well,  go  telfhis  honour,  do  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tom.  I  scorn  that  ;  d — n  an  informer  !  But 
yet,  I  hope  his  honour  will  find  you  two  out,  one 
day  or  other,  that's  all.  [Exit. 

Kit.     This  fellow  must  be  taken  care  of, 

Phil.  I'll  do  his  business  for  him,  when  his 
honour  comes  to  town. 

Lov.  Yoa  lie,  you  scoundrel;  you  will  not. 
(Aside.)     O  la!  here  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Enter  Duke's  Servant. 
Duke.     Ah  !  ma  cher  Mademselle  !   comment  vous 
portez  vous?     (Salute.) 

Fort  bien,je  vous  remercier,  monsieur. 
Now  we  shall  have  nonsense  by  whole- 
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How  do  you  do,  Philip  1 
Your  grace's  humble  servant. 
But  my  dear  Kitty — (  Talk  apart.) 
Jemmy  ! 
Anan  ! 

Phil.  Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
free  of  the  cellar. 

Lov.     Yes,Iwill;  but  won't  you  ask  he  to  drink? 
Phil.     No,  no  ;  he   will  have  his  share  by-and- 
bye  ;  come  along. 

Lov.     Yes.  [Exeunt  ivith  Philip. 

Kit.  Indeed,  I  thought  your  grace  an  age  in 
coming. 

Duke.  Upon  honour,  our  house  is  but  this  mo- 
ment up.  You  have  a  d — d  vile  collection  of  pic- 
tures, I  observed  above  stairs,  Kittj'.  Your  'squire 
has  no  taste. 

Kit.  No  taste  !  that's  impossible,  for  he  has 
laid  out  a  vast  deal  of  money. 
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Duke.  Tbece  is  not  an  original  picture  in  tlie 
whole  collection.     Where  could  he  pick  'em  up  ? 

Kit.  He  employs  three  or  foui-  men  to  buy  for 
him,  and  he  always  pays  for  originals. 

Duke.  Donnez  moi  voire  eau  de  luce.  My  head 
aches  confoundedly.  {She  gives  a  smelling  bottle.) 
Kitty,  my  dear,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  be  married. 

Kit.     Pardonnez  moi,  for  that. 

Duke.     If  you  get  a  boy,  I'll  be  godfather,  faith. 

Kit.  How  you  rattle,  Duke!  I  am  thinking,  my 
lord,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  see  you  first. 

Duke.     At  the  play,  mademsedle. 

Kit.     Your  grace  loves  a  play. 

Duke.  No,  it  is  a  dull,  old  fashioned  entertain- 
ment :  I  hate  it. 

Kit.     Well,  give  me  a  good  tragedy. 

Duke.  It  must  not  be  a  modern  one  then  :  you 
are  devilish  handsome,  Kate.  Kiss  me.  (Offers 
to  kiss  her.) 

Enter  SiR  Harry's  SERVANT. 

Sir  H.  Oh,  ho !  Are  you  thereabouts,  my  Lord 
Duke  ?  That  may  do  very  well  by-and-bye.  How- 
ever, you'll  never  find  me  behind-hand.  (Offers  to 
kiss  her.) 

Duke.  Stand  off,  you  are  a  commoner  ;  nothing 
under  nobility  approaches  Kitty. 

Sir  H.  You  are  so  devilish  proud  of  your  no- 
bility. Now,  I  think,  we  have  more  true  nobility 
than  you.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  knight  of  the 
shire- — ■ 

Duke.  A  knight  of  the  shire!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a 
miglity  honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the  fools  in 
the  county. 

Kit.  O  lud  !  this  is  charming  to  see  two  noble- 
men quarrel. 

Sir  H.  Why,  any  fool  may  be  born  to  a  title, 
but  only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  honourable. 

Kit.  Well  said.  Sir  Harry,  that  is  good  mo- 
rillity. 

Duke.  I  hope  you  make  some  difference  between 
hereditary  honours  and  the  huzzas  of  a  mob. 

Kit.     Very  smart,  my  lord ;  now.  Sir  Harry — • 

Sir  H.  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary  ho- 
nours to  screen  you  from  debt — 

Duke.     Zounds  !  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Kit.  Hold,  hold!  I  shall  have  some  fine  old 
noble  blood  spilt  here.     Ha'  done.  Sir  Harry — • 

Sir  H.  Not  I :  why  he  is  always  valuing  himself 
upon  his  upper  house. 

Duke.     We  have  dignity.     (Sloiv.) 

Sir  H.  But  what  becomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we 
refuse  the  supplies?     (Quick.) 

Kit.     Peace,  peace,  here's  Lady  Bab. 

Enter  Lady  Bab's  Servant,  in  a  chair. 
Dear  Lady  Bab  ! 

Lady  Bah.  Mrs.  Kitty,  your  servant:  I  was 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair  down 
stairs.  Well,  and  how  do  you?  My  lord  Duke, 
your  servant,  and  Sir  Harry  too,  your's. 

Duke.     Your  ladysliip's  devoted. 

Lady  B.  I'm  afraid  I  have  trespassed  in  point 
of  time.  (Looks  on  her  watch.)  But  I  got  into  my 
favourite  author. 

Duke.  Yes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies 
this  morning ;  some  wicked  poem. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  you  wretch!  I  never  read  but  one 
book. 

Kit.     What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of? 

Lady  B.  Shikspur.  Did  you  never  read  Shik- 
spur  ? 

Kit.  Shikspur!  Shikspur!  Who  wrote  it? 
No,  I  never  read  Shikspur. 

Lady  B.  Then  you  have  an  immense  pleasure  to 
come. 

Kit.  Well,  then,  I'll  read  it  over  one  afternoon 
or  other.     Here's  Lady  Charlotte. 


Enter  hM)\  Charlotte's  Maid,  jh  a cftair.         | 

Dear  Lady  Charlotte  !  I 

Lady  C.  Oh  !  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never 
should  have  reached  your  house.  Such  a  fit  of  the 
cholic  seized  me.  Oli !  Lady  Bab,  how  long  has 
your  ladyship  been  here  ?  My  chairmen  were  such 
drones.  My  Lord  Duke !  the  pink  of  all  good 
breeding. 

Duke.     Oh!  ma'am.  (Bowing.) 

LadyC.  AndSirHarry!  Your  servant,  Sir  Harry. 
(Formally.) 

Sir  H.  Madam,  your  servant :  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  C.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.     Remember  the  Park. 

Sir  H.     The  Park !  I'll  explain  that  aflair,  madam. 

Lady  C.  I  want  none  of  j^our  explanations. 
(Scornfully.) 

Sir  H.     Dear  lady  Charlotte  ! 

Lady  C.  No,  sir;  I  have  observed  your  cool- 
ness of  late,  and  despise  you.  A  trumpery  ba- 
ronet ! 

Sir  H.  I  see  how  it  is  ;  nothing  will  satisfy  you 
but  nobility.     That  sly  dog,  the  marquis — 

Lady  C.  None  of  your  rellections,  sir.  The 
Marquis  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  above  inquiring 
after  a  lady's  fortune,  as  you  meanly  did. 

Sir  H.  I,  I,  madam?  I  scorn  such  a  thing.  I 
assure  you,  madam,  I  never — that  is  to  say — Egad, 
I  am  confounded.  My  Lord  Duke,  wliat  shall  I 
say  to  her?  Pray  help  me  out.     (Aside.) 

Duke.  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
(Aside.) 

Enter  PYi\V.lP  and  Lovel,  laden  with  bottles. 

Phil.  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will 
ennoble  your  blood.  Both  your  ladyships' most  hum- 
ble servant. 

Lov.  (Affecting  to  be  drunk.)  Both  your  lady- 
ships' most  humble  servant. 

Kit.  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy 
drunk. 

Phil.  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Lov.     Yes,  I  am  free,  I  am  very  free. 

Phil.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine, 
from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokay. 

Lov.     Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit,  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you  may 
wait  on  his  lordship  by-and-bye. 

Lov.  Thank  you,  madam  ;  I  will  certainly  wait 
on  their  lordships,  and  their  ladyships  too.  (Aside 
and  exit.) 

Phil.  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance? 
and  then  to  supper. 

Enter  CooK,  Coachman,  Kingston,  and  Cloe. 

Come  here  ;  where  are  all  our  people?  I'll  couple 
you.  My  Lord  Duke  will  take  Kitty  ;  Lady  Bab 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  her  hand  ;  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Charlotte  ;  Coachman  and  Cook ;  and  the 
two  devils  will  dance  together  :  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances  by- 
and-bye". 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay  ;  French  dances  before  supper, 
and  country  dances  after.  I  beg  the  Duke  and  Mrs. 
Kitty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor 
gout.     Sir  Hai-ry  will  oblige  us.  (Sir  Harry  bows.) 

All.     Minuet,  Sir  Harry  ;  minuet,  Sir  Harry. 

Kit.  Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet.  (A  minuet \ 
by  Sir  Harry  ami  Kitty ;  awkward  and  conceited.) 

Lady  C.     Mrs.  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

Phii.     And  Sir  Harry  delightfully. 

Duke.     Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 
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Phil.  Come,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and 
,1  lady.  (They  sit  down.)  Here  is  claret,  burffundy, 
iiud  champagne,  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle:  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port — 

Duke.  Port !  'Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 
\  Kit.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you?  Lady 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free  ;  the  more  free  the  more 
livelcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  genUe- 
jaieu  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
•'^A  pause. ) 
[    Duke.     Lady  Charlotte,  "Hob  or  nob  !" 

Lady  C  Done,  my  lord,  in  burgundy,  if  you 
iplease. 

Duke.  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and 
the  friends  of  the  company.  (  They  drink.  A  pause. ) 

P/iil.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all 
round  ;  I  have  a  health  for  you.  "  Here  is  to  the 
imendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses." 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  {Loud  laugh.  A 
pause.) 

Kit.  Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a 
single  gentleman's  service  1 

Lady  C.    Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman? 

All.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  lia,  ha,  ha!     {Loud laugh.) 

Phil.     My  Lord  Duke,  your  toast  ? 

Duke.     Lady  Betty. 

Phil.     Oh  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  Let  us  have  a  song.  Sir  Harry,  3'our 
song. 

Sir  H.  Would  you  have  it?  Well,  then  Mrs. 
Kitty,  we  must  call  upon  you  :  will  you  honour  my 
muse  ? 

All.  A  song,  a  song;  ay,  ay.  Sir  Harry's  song; 
Sir  Harry's  song. 

Duke.     A  song  to  be  sure,  but  first,  preludio. 
[Kisses  Kitty.)     Pray,  gentlemen,   put  it  about. 
[Kisses round.     Kingston  kisses  Cloe  heartily.) 

Sir.  H.     See  how  the  devils  kiss  ! 

Kit.  I  am  really  hoarse  ;  but  hem  !  I  must  clear 
up  my  pipes,  hem  !  This  is  Sir  Harry's  song  ;  be- 
ing a  new  one,  entitled  and  called  the  ''  Fellow  Ser- 
7ant :  or.  All  in  a  Livery." 

SONG.— Kitty. 

Come  here,  fellow-servant,  and  listen  to  me, 
I'll  shen^  you  how  those  of  superior  degree 
Are  only  dependants,  no  belter  than  we; 
Chorus. — Both  high  and  low  in  this  do  agree, 
'Tis  here  fellow-servant , 
And  there  fellotv-servant. 
And  all  in  a  livery. 

See  yonder  fine  spark,  in  embroidery  dresf, 
Whobows  to  the  great,  and  if  they  smile, is  blest ; 
What  is  he?  F faith!  but  a  servant  at  best. 
Chorus. — Both  high,  ^-c. 

The  fat  shining  glutton  looks  tip  to  the  shelf, 
The  wrinkled  lean  miser  bows  down  to  his  pelf. 
And  the  curl-pated  beau  is  a  slave  to  himself. 
Chorus. — Both  high,  ^-c. 

Phil.     How  do  you  like  it,  my  Lord  Duke? 

Duke.     It  is  a  d — d  vile  composition. 

Phd.     How  so  ? 

Duke.     O,  very  low  !  Very  low  indeed! 

Sir  H.     Can  you  make  a  better? 

Duke.     I  hope- so. 

Sir  H.     That  is  very  conceited. 

Duke.     What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel? 

Sir  H.  Scoundrel!  You  are  a  rascal;  I'll  pull 
70U  by  the  nose.     {All  rise. ) 

Duke.  Lookye,  friend  ;  don't  give  yourself  airs, 
ind  make  a  disturbance  among  the  ladies.  If 
?ou  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  H.     Weapons  !  what  you  will ; — pistols. 


Duke.     Done,  behind  Montague  House. 

<S'tV  H,     Done,  with  seconds. 

Duke.     Done. 

Phil.  Oh,  for  shame,  gentlemen.  My  Lord  Duke  ! 
Sir  Harry, — the  ladies  ! — lie !  {Duke  andSir  Harry 
affect  to  sing.  A  violent  knocking.  Kitty  faints.) 
VV  hat  the  devil  can  that  be,  Kitty? 

Kit.     Who  can  it  possibly  be? 

Phil.  Kingston,  run  up  stairs  and  peep.  [Exit 
Kingston.']  It  sounds  like  my  master's  rap  :  pray 
heaven  it  is  not  he  ! 

Enter  Kingston. 
Well,  Kingston,  what  is  it? 

King.  It  is  master  and  Mr.  Freeman  ;  I  peeped 
through  the  key-hole,  and  saw  them  by  the  lamp- 
light ;  Tom  has  just  let  them  in. 

Phil.  The  devil  he  has  !  What  can  have  brought 
him  back  ? 

Kit.     No  matter  what :  away  with  the  things  ! 

Phil.  Away  with  the  wine  ;  away  with  the  plate. 
Here,  coachman,  cook,  Cloe,  Kingston,  bear  a  hand. 
Out  with  the  candles  !  Away,  away.  {They  carry 
away  the  table,  <)j'c.) 

Visitors.  What  shall  we  do  ?  What  shall  we  do  ? 
(  They  all  run  about  in  confusion.) 

Kit.     Run  up  stairs,  ladies. 

Phil.     No,  no,  no.     He'll  see  yon  then. 

<S'(V  H.     What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  here  ! 

Duke.     Plague  take  it,  faceitout. 

Sir  H.  Oh  no  ;  these  West-Indians  are  very 
fiery. 

Phil.  I  would  not  have  him  see  any  of  you  for 
the  world. 

Lov.     (Without.)  Philip  I  where's  Philip? 

Phil.  Oh  the  devil !  he's  certainly  coming  down 
stairs  ;  Sir  Harry,  run  down  into  the  cellar.  My 
Lord  Duke,  get  into  the  pantry.    Away,  away. 

Kit.  No,  no  ;  do  you  put  their  ladyships  into  the 
pantry,  and  I  11  take  his  grace  into  the  coal-hole. 

Visitors.  Anywhere,  anywhere.  Up  the  chim- 
ney if  you  will. 

Phil.  There  ;  in  with  you.  (  They  all  go  into  the 
pantry. ) 

Lov.     (  Without.)  Philip  !  Philip  ! 

Phil.  Coming,  sir.  (Aloud.)  Kitty,  have  you 
never  a  good  book  to  be  reading  of? 

Kit.    Yes,  here  is  one. 

Phil.  'Egad !  this  is  black  Monday  with  us  :  sit 
down  ;  seem  to  read  your  book.  Here  he  is,  as 
drunk  as  a  piper.     (  They  sit  down. ) 

Enter  LOVEL,  with  pistols,  affecting  to  be  drunk; 
Freeman  following. 

Lov.  Philip,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  are  all  my  myrmidons?  What  the  devil 
makes  you  up  so  early  this  morning? 

Phil.  He  IS  very  drunk,  indeed.  (j4sjf/e.)  Mrs. 
Kitty  and  I  had  got  into  a  good  book,  your  honour. 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  they  have  been  well  employed,  I 
dare  say.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lov.  Come,  sit  down.  Freeman.  Lie  you  there. 
{Lays  his  pistol  down.)  I  come  a  little  unexpectedly, 
perhaps,  Philip. 

Phil.  A  good  servant  is  never  afraid  of  being 
caught,  sir. 

Lov.    I  have  some  accounts  that  I  must  settle. 

Phil.     Accounts,  sir!  to-night! 

Lov.  Yes,  to-night ;  I  find  myselfperfectly  clear  ; 
you  shall  see  I'll  settle  them  in  a  twinkling. 

Phil.     Your  honour  will  go  into  the  parlour? 

Lov.     No,  I'll  settle  them  all  here. 

Kit.     Your  honour  must  not  sit  here. 

Lov.     Why  not? 

Kit.  Y'ou  will  certainly  take  cold,  sir;  the  room 
has  not  been  washed  above  an  hour. 

Lov.     What  a  cursed  lie  that  is  !     (Aside.) 
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[Act  II 


Duke.     Philip,  Philip,  Philip  !      (Peeping  out.) 

Phil.     Plague  take  you !  Hold  j'our  tongue. 

(Aside.) 

Free.  You  have  just  nicked  them  in  the  very 
ininute.     (Aside  to  Lovel.) 

Lov.  I  find  I  have.  Mum!  (Aside  to  Freeman.) 
Get  some  wine,  Philip.  (Exit  Philip.)  Though  I 
must  eat  something  before  I  drink.  Kitty,  what 
have  you  got  in  the  pantry? 

Kit.  In  the  pautiy  ?  Lard,  your  honour  ;  we  are 
at  board  wages. 

Free.     I  coald  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  meat. 

Lov.  You  shall  have  it.  Here — (rises) — Open  the 
pantry  door.  I'll  be  about  your  board-wages!  I 
have  treated  you  often,  now  you  shall  treat  your 
master. 

Kit.  If  I  maybe  believed,  sir,  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in  the  pantry. 

(Opposing  him.) 

Lov.  Well,  then,  we  must  be  contented.  Free- 
man. Let  us  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.     (Sits  down  again.) 

Sir  H.     (Peeping.)     Mrs.  Kitty,  Mrs.  Kitty, 

Kit.     Peace,  on  your  life.     (Aside.) 

Lov.     Kitty,  what  voice  is  that  ? 

Kit.  Nobody's  sir.  Hem!  (Somebody  in  the  pan- 
try sneezes. ) 

Re-enter  Philip,  ivitk  ivine. 

Kit.  -  We  are  undone  ;  undone  !     (Aside.) 

Phil.     Oh  1  that  is  the  Duke's  d — d  rappee. 

(Aside.) 

Lov.     Didn't  30U  hear  a  noise,  Charles? 

Free.     Somebody  sneezed,  I  thought. 

Lov.  D — n  it !  there  are  thieves  in  the  house  ; 
I'll  be  among  them.     (Takes  a  pistol.) 

Kit.  Lack  a-day,  sir,  it  was  only  the  cat  ;  thej' 
sometimes  sneeze  for  all  the  world  like  a  christian. 
Here  !  Jack,  Jack  !  He  has  got  a  cold,  sir.  Puss, 
puss. 

Lov.  A  cold?  then  I'll  cure  him,  Here  Jack, 
Jack  ;  puss,  puss. 

Kit.  Your  honour  won't  be  so  rash  ;  pray,  your 
honour,  don't.     (Opposing  him.) 

Lov.  Stand  off.  Here,  Freeman,  here's  a  barrel 
for  business,  with  a  brace  of  slugs,  and  well  primed, 
as  3-0U  see.  Freeman,  I'll  hold  you  five  to  four, 
nay,  I'll  hold  you  two  to  one,  I  bit  the  cat  through 
the  key-hole  of  that  pantry  door. 

Free.     Try,  try,  but  I  think  it  impassible. 

Lov.  I  am  a  d — d  good  marksman.  (Cocks  the 
pistol,  and  points  it  at  the  panti-y-door.)  Now  for 
it!  (A  violent  shriek,  and  all  is  discovered.)  Who 
the  devil  are  these  ?     One,  two,  three,  four. 

Phil.  These  are  particular  friends  of  mine,  sir: 
servants  to  some  noblemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lov.     I  told  you  there  were  thieves  in  the  house. 

Free.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Phil.  I  assure  your  honour  they  have  been 
entertained  at  our  own  expense,  upon  my  word. 

Kit.  li  es,  indeed,  3'our  honour,  if  it  was  the  last 
word  I  had  to  speak. 

Lov.     Take  up  that  bottle.      (Philip  takes  up  a 


bottle  with  a  ticket  to  it,  and  is  going  off.)  Bring  i 
back.  Do  you  usually  entertain  your  company  will 
tokay,  Monsieur  ? 

Phil.     I,  sir!  treat  with  wine  ! 

Lov.  O  yes,  from  humble  port,  to  Imperia 
tokay.     Yes,  I  loves  kokay.  { Mimicking  himself .) 

Phil.     How!  Jemmy,  my  master! 

Kit.     Jemmy  !  the  devil ! 

Phil.  Your  honour  is  at  present  in  liquor,  bu 
in  the  morning,  when  your  honour  is  recovered,  . 
will  set  all  to  rights  again.  ^ 

Lov.  (Changing  his  countenance.)  We'll  set  al 
to  rights  now  ;  there,  I  am  sober,  at  your  service 
what  have  you  to  say,  Philip  !  (Philip  starts.)  Yc 
majr  well  start ;  go,  get  j'ou  out  of  my  sight. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  know 
to  you,  but  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  Grac 
the  Duke  of — 

Lov.  And  the  impudent  familiarity  to  assum 
his  title.  Your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  tell  you 
that  is  the  door,  and  if  you  ever  enter  there  agait 
I  assure  3'ou,  m3'  Lord  Duke,  I  will  break  ever 
bone  in  your  grace's  skin.  Begone!  I  beg  thei 
ladyships'  pardon,  perhaps  they  cannot  go  withoi 
chairs  :  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Free.     Ha,  ha,  ha!     (Sir  Harry  steals  off.) 

Duke.     Low-bred  fellows  !  [£.vi 

Lady  Char.  1  thought  how  this  visit  would  tui 
out.  -  [jE« 

Lady  Bab.     They  are  downright  hoitenpots.       1 

Phil  and  Kit.  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  tak 
away  our  bread. 

Lov.  "  Five  hundred  potmds  v.'ill  set3'ou  up  ii 
a  chocolate  house;  30u'll  shine  in  the  bar,  madam. 
I  have  been  an  e3'e-witness  of  your  roguer3',  extrc| 
vagance,  and  ingratitude.  i 

Phil,  and  Kit.     Oh,  sir!   good  sir  ! 

Lov.  You,  madam,  may  stay  here  till  to-morro  ; 
morning.  And  there, madam,  is  the  book  you  let. 
me,  which  I  begyou'll  read  "  night  aud  morning bii 
fore  you  sa3'  your  pra3ers."  j 

Kit.     I  am  ruined  and  undone.  [-E-^"'( 

/  ow.  But  yoii,  sir,  for  your  villainy,  and  (wh> 
I  hate  worse)  your  hypocrisy,  shall  not  sta3'  \ 
minute  longer  in  this  house  ;  and  here  comes  s; 
honest  man  to  shew  3011  the  way  out.  Your  keyl 
sir.    (Philip  gives  the  keys.)  ] 

Enter  ToM.  . 

Tom,  I  respect  and  value  you  ;  you  are  an  honei 
servant,  and  shall  never  want  encouragement.     I' 
so  good,  Tom,  as  to   see  that  gentleman  otit  of  n 
house,  (Points  to  Philip.)  and  then  take  charge 
the  cellar  and  plate. 

Tom.  I  thank  your  honour;  but  I  would  n; 
rise  on  the  ruin  of  a  feUow-servant. 

Lov.  No  remonstrances,  Tom  ;  it  shall  be  as 
say. 

Phil.  What  a  cursed  fool  have  I  been  !    \^Exein 

Free.     \ou  have  made  Tom  very  happy. 

Lov.  And  I  intend  to  make  your  Robert  so  to 
every  honest  servant  should  be  made  happy. 
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ACT    I. 

Scene  I. — A  Cottage,  luith  a  view  of  the  French 
camp  at  a  distance. 

MaRGKV.et knitting ,  and 3 ET^ 'NY spinning,  atthedoor 
of  the  co«a(/e.— Sim  KIN  and  other  Villagers  cone 
over  the  bridge,  trith  baskets  of  fruit. 

AIR. — Sim.  Mar.  Jen.  and  Chorus. 
Sim.  /  can't  for  my  life  giiess  the  cause  of  Ihisftiss. — 
Why  there's  pipers  and  fiddlers ;  while  Robin 
and  Harry, 
And  Clodpole  and  Roger,  and  ten  more  of  us, 
Have  pull'd  as  much  fruit  as  we  are  able  to 
carry. 

Mar.  Why,  numskull,  that's  nothing;  her  ladyship's 
wine, 
All  over  the  village,  runs  just  like  a  fountain  ; 
.  And  I  heard  the  folks  say,  every  dish,  when  they 

I  dine. 

Will  be  swimming   in   claret,   madeira,   and 
mountain. 

Jen.  Then  for  poultry,  and  such  like — good  lord,  what 

a  store !  [ming  ; 

j  /  saiv  Goodman  Gander  six  baskets  full  cram- 

[  Then  such  comfits  and  jellies!  why  one  such  feast 

i  more 

•  Would  certainly  breed  in  the  village  a  famine. 

Chor,       What  the  meaning  can  be 
We  shall  presently  see, 
For  yonder' s  old  Russet,  who  certainly  knoivs; 
Be  what  it  will. 
Our  wish  shall  be  still, 
Joy  and  health  to  the  Duchess  wherever  she  goes! 


Sim.  What  can  all  this  feasting  be  for? 

Jen,  I'll  give  you  while  I  wind  up  this  bottom 
and  another,  and  you  sha'n't  find  it  out. 

Sim.  Why,  then,  if  you  know  so  well,  why  don't 
you  tell  us  what  it  is? 

Jen.  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  none  of  you  guess 
it.  This  grand  feasting  at  the  duchess's  is  because 
the  king  s  coming  to  the  camp. 

Mar.  AVho  told  you  so"? 

Jen.  I  had  it  from  Gafier  Russet  himself. 

Siin.  Does  the  king  come  to  the  camp  to-day  t 

Mar.  Why,  yes  ;  I  knew  that. 

Sim.  Then,  as  sure  as  can  be,  I  know  what  will 
happen. 

Jen.  Why,  what  will  happen? 

Sim.  There  will  be  two  weddings  in  the  village 
before  to-morrow  night. 

Mar.  How  so  ? 

Sim.  Why,  is  not  Henry,  the  young  soldier,  to 
marry  Louisa,  Gafler  Russet's  daughter,  as  soon  as 
the  review  is  over? 

Jen.  Not  if  I  can  prevent  it.    (Aside.) 

Mar,  Well;  that's  but  one  wedding. 

Sim.  Yes ;  but  Jenny  can  tell  you  whose  wed- 
ding t'other's  to  be. 

Jen.  How  should  I  know? 

Sim,  Ah,  you  won't  say  anything  before  folks, 
because  you're  ashamed. 

Jen.  What  do  you  mean? 

Sim.  As  if  you  did  not  know. 

Jeii,  Not  I,  indeed. 

Sim.  Why  did  not  you  promise  me,  that  when 
Henry  married  Louisa,  you'd  marry  me? 

Jen.  Yes,  yes,  and  I'll  keep  my  word  ;  whenever 
Henry  marries  Louisa,  I'll  marry  you. 
12 
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Enter  RusSET  and  LOUISA. 
AIR.— Louisa. 


Why  must  I  appear  so  deceitjul  ? 

I  cannot,  dear  father,  comply: 
Ah!  could  I  think  him  so  ungrateful. 

With  anguish  I  surely  should  die. 
What  so  tender,  at  parting,  he  told  me. 

Which  such  joy  to  my  bosom  conveyed; 
When  next  he  was  doom'd  to  behold  me. 

Could  I  thhik  tvould  be  this  way  repaid? 

Rus.  Well,  well :  but  cblld— 

Lou.  Indeed,  father,  'tis  impossible ;  I  never 
can  consent  to  such  a  tiling. 

Rus.  Ods  heart,  Louisa,  there's  no  harm  in  it. 
Neighbours,  come  round  here,  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  affair  J  you  know  what  a  dear  good  lady  the 
duchess  is. 

Mar,  Ah,  she's  a  dear  good  lady,  indeed;  and 
we  all  of  us  ought  to  do  every  thing  she  orders  us. 

Rus.  I  and  my  family  in  particular  ought,  for 
many's  the  good  thing  she  has  given  me  and  my 
old  dame  ;  then  how  kind  she  was  to  all  my  poor 
children  !  she  stood  godmother  to  this,  and  had 
ber  christened  after  her  own  name. 

Sim.  Louisa. 

Rus.  Well,  now  we  come  to  the  point,— -Henry, 
you  know,  who  was  bred  up  with  my  girl,  and 
intended  from  his  infancy   for  ber  husband,  is  a 

Sim.  So  he  is.  [soldier. 

Rus.  And  because  she  has  a  value  for  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  me,  this  good  lady,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  sent  to  the  colonel  for  his  dis- 
charge, that  the  young  folks  may  live  at  home  at 
their  ease,  and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Mar.  That  will  be  charming  and  comfortable  for 
you,  neighbour. 

Rus.  Yes ;  but  now  comes  the  mischief  of  it ; 
what  has  occasioned  it,  I  don't  know;  I  never  saw 
any  harm  of  the  lad,  but  there  are  always  busy 
tongues  in  this  village,  doing  people  ill  offices  ; 
and  such  reports,  within  these  few  days,  have 
reached  the  duchess's  ears,  that  she  is  determined 
to  see  farther  into  this  business,  before  she  gives 
Louisa  the  portion  she  promised  her. 

Jen.  You  may  thank  me  for  that.     (Aside.) 

Lou.  But  he'll  be  here  to-day  ;  and  so  well  I 
know  his  heart,  that  I  am  sure  he'll  clear  himself, 
to  their  confusion  who  could  so  vilely  traduce  him. 

Jen.  Perhaps  not.    (Aside.) 

Rus.  Well,  child,  I  am  sure  you  can't  wish  it 
more  than  I  do  ;  nothing  has  ever  pleased  me  so 
much  as  the  thought  of  your  coming  together :  I 
wish  to  see  you  married  with  all  my  heart.  But, 
as  I  was  telling  you,  the  duchess,  hearing  of  these 
reports,  is  determined  that  we  shall  make  a  trial 
of  his  afl'ections, 

Lou.  Indeed,  father,  there's  no  necessity  for  it; 
he  loves  me  most  sincerely. 

Rus,  Nay,  nay,  child ;  I  really  think  your  love 
carries  you  too  much  away  in  this  affair;  it  can  do 
no  harm  :  'tis  only  an  innocent  frolic.  You  are  to 
make  believe  as  if  you  were  a  bride  ;  and  let  me 
see  who — oh,  you  shall  be  the  bridegroom.  (To 
Sim.) 

Sim,  Shall  I  ?  ecod,  I'm  glad  of  that. 

Rus.  But  above  all,  I  must  instruct  you,  Jenny, 
in  your  part;  you  are  to  sit  here,  and  tell  Henry, 
when  he  comes,  that  Louisa  and  Sirakin  were  mar- 
ried yesterday. 

Jen,  The  very  thing  I  wished.     (Aside.) 

Lou,  I'm  vexed  to  death  that  this  trick  should 
be  played  him;  I  can  judge  by  myself  what  he'll 
feel.  If  I  were  told  such  a  thing  of  him,  how  mi- 
serable I  should  be  ! 

Rus,  But  he'll  be  so  much  the  happier  when  he 
finds  out  the  deceit,  child. 


AIR.— Louisa. 

Though  prudence  may  press  me. 

And  duly  distress  me, 
Against  inclination,  O  what  can  they  do  ! 

No  longer  a  rover. 

His  follies  are  over ; 
My  heart,  my  fond  heart,  says  my  Henry  is  true. 

The  bee,  thus,  us  changing. 

From  sweet  to  sweet  ranging, 
A  rose  should  he  light  on,  ne'er  wishes  to  stray  ; 

With  raptures  possessing 

In  one  every  blessing. 
Till  torn  from  her  bosom,  he  flies  far  away, 

Rus.  Well,  well,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  ;  I 
dare  say  he  loves  you  as  sincerely  as  you  think  he 
does  ;  if  so,  he'll  soon  be  undeceived,  and  we  shall 
tinish  the  day  as  happily  as  we  could  wish.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  think  of  what  we  have  to  do  :  we 
are  to  pretend  we  came  from  the  church ;  the 
fiddles  and  bagpipes  are  to  go  first,  then  the  lads 
and  lasses  follow  ;  after  which, — mind  this  now, — • 
we  are  to  go  to  the  duchess's  mansion  in  grand  pro- 
cession, and  there  to  be  feasted  like  so  many  princes 
and  princesses. 

Sim.  Ecod,  that  will  suit  me  nicely. — But,  Gaffer 
Russet,  Jenny  says,  you  told  her  the  feasting  was 
to  be  for  the  king. 

Rus.  For  us  and  the  king;  yes,  yes,  the  king,  - 
after  he  and  his  courtiers  have  had  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  duchess's,  goes  to  review  the  camp, 
where  the  soldiers  are  all  to  appear  under  arms. 
Ah,  girls  !  that's  what  none  of  you  know  anything 
about — when  the  king  goes  to  the  camp,  then's  the 
time — the  drums  beat — the  fifes  play — the  colours 
are  flying — and — and — lord,  lord  I  what  a  charming 
thing  war  is ! 

Sim,  It  must  be,  then,  when  one  comes  home 
again,  and  it's  all  over. 

Rus,  There's  no  life  like  the  life  of  a  soldier; 
and  then  for  love  !  let  the  girls  take  care  of  their 
hearts;  I  remember  I  won  my  Dorothy  just  after 
I  came  from  such  a  review,  now,  as  there  may  be 
to-day. 

Mar,  Ah,  indeed,  the  soldiers  make  sad  work 
with  young  women's  hearts,  sure  enough. 

Rus,  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise'! 

AIR.— Russet. 

One  conduct's  for 

Both  love  and  war, 
The  point's  to  gain  possession  ; 

For  this  we  watch 
The  enemy's  coast. 

Till  we  sleeping  catch 
Them  on  their  post  : 

Then  good  bye,  form  ; 

The  fort  tve  storm, 
Make  toivns  or  hearts 
Surrender  at  discretion. 

In  love  the  only  battery. 
Which  with  success  we  play 
To  conquer  hearts,  is  flattery  : 
No  fortress  can  its  power  loithstand; 
Neither  cannons,  mortars,  sword  in  hand. 

Can  make  such  way._ 
As  'tis  in  love,  so  'tis  in  war. 
We  make  believe. 
Mislead,  deceive; 
Pray,  what  serve  drums  and  trumpets  for. 
Cannons,  and  all  our  force  of  arms. 
But  toith  their  thund'ring  alarms. 
To  tell,  not  cover  our  designs? 
Can  these  to  trenches,  breaches,  mines, 
Blockades,  or  ambuscades  compare ? 
No,  all  agree, 
That  policy 
Is  the  true  art  milifaire. 
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But  come,  come,  we  must  fjo  and  prepare  our- 
selves; you  have  not  much  time  to  spare;  and 
see  wliere  he  comes  hurrying  along  there  ;  there, 
now,  he  clambers  up  yonder  hill— well  done,  faith! 
Ah,  your  lovers  have  no  gout  to  stop  them.  Come, 
child  !  Neighbours,  come  along. 

LoK,  Cruel  father  !  \^Exeimt. 

Enter  Henry,  over  ilia  bridge. 
AIR. — Henry. 
The  mjmph,  n-Jio  in  my  bosom  reigns. 
With  surJi  full  force  nig  heart  enchains, 
That  nothing  ever  can  impair 
The  empire  she  possesses  there. 
Who  digs  for  stones  of  radiant  rag, 
Finds  baser  matter  in  his  way; 
The  worfhkss  load  he  may  cojitemn, 
But  prizes  still,  and  seeks  the  gem. 

Hen.  But  I  hear  music  !  what  can  this  be  ?  All 
the  villagers  are  coming  this  way— it  seems  like  a 
wedding— I'll  retire.     How  I  envy  this  couple  ! 

(He  tires.) 

Enter   Russet,   Simkin,    Louisa,    Margaret, 

JENNY,  and  Villagers,  in  the  wedding  procession. 

Rus.  Charming!  he  has  hid  himself:  pretend 
not  to  see  him.  Don't  turn  your  head  that  way  • 
he's  looking  at  you  now  !         " 

Lou.  How  cruel,  not  to  let  me  have  one  look! 

Sim.  No,  you  must  look  at  nobody  but  me  now : 
I  am  the  bridegroom,  you  know. 

l^Exeunt  Sim.  and  Lou.  over  the  bridge. 

Rus.  Jenny,  be  sure  you  play  your  part  well. 

/e«.  Never  fear  me;  my  part's  a  much  more 
tUthcult  one  than  they  imagine.    (Aside.) 

[Exeunt  Rus.  and  Procession  over  the  bridqe. 
{J^nny  sits  down  to  spinning ;    Henry  comes  for- 
ivard  during  her  song.) 

AIR. — Jenny. 
Somehow  my  spindle  I  mislaid. 

And  lost  it  underneath  the  grass: 
Damon  advancing,  bow'd  his  head, 
And  said,  what  seek  you  pretty  lass  ? 
A  little  love,  but  urg'd  with  care. 
Oft  leads  a  heart,  and  leads  it  far. 

'Twas passing  nigh  yon  spreading  oak, 
That  I  my  spindle  lost  just  now  : 

His  knife  then  kindly  Damon  took. 
And  from  the  tree  he  cut  a  bough. 
A  little  love,  ^^c. 

Thus  did  the  youth  his  time  employ. 

While  me  he  tenderly  helield; 
He  talk'd  of  love,  I  leap'dforjoy; 

For,  ah  !  my  heart  didfondlii  yield. 
A  little  love,  <5x. 

Hen.  Good  day,  young  woman. 

Jen.  (Sings.)  'Twas passing  nigh,  SjX. 

Hen.  Young  woman  ! 

Jew,  (Sings.)  'Twas passing  nigh,  ^-c. 

Hen.  Pray,  tell  me  what  wedding  that  is  ? 

Jen.  What?  that  wedding! 

Hen.  Yes, 

Jen.  Do  you  v/ant  to  know  whose  wedding  it  is' 

Jlen.  Ay,  ay. 

Jen.  What,  that  wedding  that  went  past  ? 

Hen.  'i  es,  yes. 

Jen.  Why,  'tis  a  wedding  in  the  village  here. 

Hen.  But  whose,  I  ask  you  ? 

Jen.  (Sings.) 

Hen.  Are  you  making  a  jest  of  me?  answer  me. 
1  beg  of  you. 
Jen.  Why,  I  do  answer  you,  don't  I  ?    (Sings.) 


Hen.  What,  again!  whose  is  this  wedding? 
whose  is  it!  speak,  or  I'll— did  I  not  see  amongst 
them — distraction — will  you  answer,  you? 

Jen.  Lord,  you  are  so  impatient!  why,  then,  the 
wedding  is  Louisa's,  old  Russet's  daughter,  the 
invalid  soldier. 

Hen.  Louisa's  wedding? 

Jen.  Yes  ;  she  was  married  yesterday. 

Hen.  Married?  Good  heavens!  are  you  sure  of 
what  you  say?  Do  you  know  Russet?  ' 

Jen.  Do  I  know  him  ?  to  be  sure  I  do  ;  why  he  is 
bailiir  to  the  duchess.  What  makes  you  so  uneasy  i 
you  seem  as  if  you  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Hen.  An  interest  in  it !  Oh  ! 

Jen.  Dear  me,  if  I  remember  right,  you  are  the 
young  man  that  every  body  thought  she'd  be  mar- 
ried to.  O  la !  what  wickedness  there  is  in  the 
world !  I  am  sure  I  very  sincerely  pity  you. 

Hen.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern. 

Jen.  Nay,  it  is  not  more  on  your  account  than 
my  own,  that  I  am  uneasj'. 

Hen.  How  so  ? 

Jen.  Why,  she  was  not  content  with  making  you 
miserable,  but  she  must  make  me  so  too.  The  vile 
wretch  she's  married  to,  has  perjur'd  himself;  for 
he  has  sworn  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  to 
marry  me. 

Hett.  What  falsehood  and  treachery! 

Jen.  If  I  was  you,  I  would  not  bear  it  quietly  : 
not  but  she'd  brazen  it  all  out,  for  I  taxed  her  with 
it  myself ;  and  she  only  laughed  in  my  face,  and 
told  me  that  you  and  I  might  go  mourn  together, 
like  two  turtles,  the  loss  of  our  mates. 

Hen.  Insulting  creature  ! 

Jen.  Yes  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  said  to  myself, 
says  I,  'twould  be  a  good  joke  to  take  her  at  her 
word  :  but  then  again  I  thought,  that  though  re- 
venge is  sweet,  yet  people  have  their  likings  and 
their  dishkings  ;  and  as  for  me,  to  be  sure,  1  can't 
pretend  to  such  a  good  young  man  as  you. 

Hen.  (Not  regarding  her.)  Infamous  wretch! 
Well  might  she  keep  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  ;  but  I'll  see  her,  upbraid  her  with  her 
infidelity,  and  leave  her  to  the  guilty  reproaches 
of  her  own  ungrateful  heart.  (Going.) 
Jen.  Young  man — (Calling  him.) 

Hen.  (Returning.)  Well,  what  do  you  say? 
Jen.  I  believe  you  did  not  rightly  hear  what  I 
said  ? 

Hen.  Oh,  I  have  no  time  for  trifling.  lExit. 

Jen.  Poor  soul,  how  he  takes  it  to  heart !  But 
I  must  follow  him ;  for  if  I  lose  this  opportunity, 
I  may  not  find  it  easy  to  get  another.  But  stay  ■ 
upon  second  thoughts,  if  I  can  but  make  a  toofof 
Simkin,  and  by  that  means  alarm  Louisa,  I  shall 
every  way  gain  my  ends  ;  for  if  she  once  believes 
him  capable  of  slighting  her,  I  am  sure  she  has 
too  much  spirit  ever  to  see  him  again. 

Enter  SiiMKiN  over  the  bridge. 

Sim.  Oh,  Jenny,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  ; 
what  do  you  think  brought  me  away  from  Louisa 
and  them  ? 

Jen.  I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Sim.  Why,  I  was  afraid  you'd  be  jealous, 

Jen.  I  jealous ! 

Sim.  Why,  yes,  you  know,  because  I  pretended 
to  be  Louisa's  husband. 

Jen.  No;  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  am  not  jealous' 
I  am  only  vexed,  to  think  I  have  been  such  a  fool 
to  listen  to  you  so  long,  you  base  creature  you  ! 

Sim.  If  I  did  not  think  there  was  something  the 
matter,  by  your  looking  so  cross. 

Jen.  And  enough  to  make  one ;  you  know  I 
can't  help  loving  you;  and  this  is  the  way  yea 
return  my  affection. 

Sim.  Why,  you  know  'twas  only  in  play. 

Jen,  In  play  !  I  could  see  plain  enough  howyoar 
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eyes  sparkled  upon  the  bare  mention  of  being  the 
bridegroom. 

t)im.  Now,  Jenny,  if  you  would  but  liear  me 
speak —  .       , 

/<?«.  Speak!  get  out  of  my  sight,  you  periured 
wretch  !  I  was  fool  enough  not  to  credit  what  I 
heard  of  you  ;  but  T  dare  say  'tis  uU  true. 

Sim.  Why,  what  did  you  hear  of  me  1 

Je7t.  That  it  was  you  who  invented  all  the  reports 
about  Henry, 

Sim.  Me  !  as  I  am  a  living  Christian,  Jenny — 

Jen.  Don't  say  a  word  to  me  ;  you  have  made  me 
miserable,  and  now  you  want  to  insult  me. 

Sim.  Indeed,  I  don't ;  you  can't  think  now  how 
happy  I  could  make  you,  if  you  would  only  hear 
me  three  words. 

Jen.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  happiness,  for  I  never 
shall  be  happy  as  long  as  I  live. 

Sim.  How  dearly  she  loves  me  !  what  a  pity  it 
is  she  won't  let  me  clear  up  this  affair.     (Aside.) 

Jen.  And  then  that  demure  little  minx;  oh  !  I 
could  tear  her  eyes  out !  I  was  always  afraid  of  it, 
and  now  I  am  convinced,  that  her  pretended  love 
for  Henry  was  nothing  but  a  contrivance  to  blind 
me  the  easier. 

Sim.  Dear,  dear ! 

Jen.  But,  however,  you  have  both  Tnissed  your 
aim ;  for  Henry  behaves  as  he  ought  to  do,  and 
holds  her  arts  in  contempt ;  nay,  he  told  me  him- 
self, he  had  fixed  his  affections  on  a  more  worthy 
object. 

Sim.  He  did! 

Jen.  Yes,  he  did  ;  and  you  may  go  and  tell  her 
so  :  and  as  for  me, — • 


AIR.— Jenny. 

Mr.  Simkin,  Fd  have  you  to  knotv. 
That  for  all  your  fine  airs, 
I'm  not  at  my  last  praifrs, 
Nor  put  to  it  so, 
That  of  course  I  must  take  up  with  you ; 
For  I  really,  sir,  think,  that  though  husbands  are  few, 
I  need  not  go  far  off  to  seek. 
For  a  better  than  you  any  day  of  the  week. 

To  be  sure,  I  must  own,  I  ivas  foolish  enough. 
To  believe  all  the  tenderness,  nonsense,  and  stuff. 

Which  for  ever  you  dinn'd  in  my  ears; 
And  when  for  a  while  you've  been  out  ofm_y  sight, 
The  day  has  been  comfortless,  dreary  at  night, 
And  my  only  companions  my  tears: 
But  now  that's  all  o'er  ; 
I  hate  you,  despise  you,  will  see  you  no  more. 

\Exit. 

Sim.  Why,  what  the  deuce  has  got  hold  of  her? 

for  my  share,  I  believe  all  the  folks  in  our  village 

are  gone  mad  ;  mad !     Ecod  !  I'll  be  hang'd  if  any 

Bedlamites  are  half  so  mad  as  folks  in  love. 

[Exit. 

Enter  a  Party  of  Soldiers,  over  the  bridge. 

1  Sol  I'll  tell  you,  my  boys,  how  the  matter 
stands  ;  if  we  can  but  catch  hold  of  him,  the  siim- 
mum  bonum  of  the  thing  is  this  :  he'll  be  first  tried, 
and  then  shot. 

2  Sol.  Yes  ;  but  suppose  we  don't  catch  hold  ot 
him?  .    ,  ,    . 

3  Sol.  Why  then  he'll  neither  be  tried  uor  shot. 

4  Sol.  No  more  he  won't. 
2  Sol.  But  I  have  been  thinking  how  we  shall  do 

to  know  him. 

1  Sol.  Ay,  you  are  a  fool  in  these  matters  ;  1 11 
tell  you  how  you'll  know  him;  here,  here  ;  I've 
got  his  name  and  his  marks.  (Reading.)  Hannibald 
Firebrand,  six  foot  and  an  inch  high,  of  an  orange 
tawny  complexion,  a  Roman  nose,  and  the  letters 


R.  T.  burnt  in  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  the  devil's  in 
it  if  we  can  miss  him. 

2  Sol.  And  would  you  go  lift  your  hand  against 
your  friend  1 

1  Sol.  Against  my  friend !  ay,  agsdnst  my  father, 
if  he  was  to  desert;  but  stay,  standby,  perhaps 
this  is  he.     (They  draw  back.) 

Enter  HENRY. 

Hen.  "Where  shall  I  fly  ?  the  unhappy  have  no 
friends !  all  I  meet  make  a  scoff  of  my  sufferings. 

2  Sol.  It  must  be  him. 
1  Sol.  Keep  back. 

Hen.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  turned 
brutes'!  have  they  no  compassion'? 

1  Sol.  There,  you  see  how  it  is  ;  none  of  the 
people  will  screen  him  ;  they  are  honest,  and  refuse 
to  do  it :  I'll  take  care  the  king  shall  know  what 
good  subjects  he  has. 

Hen.  At  my  home,  where  I  expected  to  receive 
so  kind  a  welcome,  I  am  surrounded  with  enemies. 

1  Sol.  There,  there  !  he  says  he  expected  to 
receive  a  kind  welcome  from  the  enemy. 

2  Sol.  So  he  does. 

Hen.  To  desert  one  so  kind! 

1  Sol.  Ah,  'twas  an  infamous  thing  of  you,  sure 
enough. 

Hen.  Life  is  not  worth  keeping  upon  such  terms, 
and  this  instant  could  I  lay  it  down  with  pleasure. 

1  Sol.  Mark  that ! 

Hen.  I'll  go  directly,  and —    (Soldiers  advance.) 

1  Sol.  (Stopping  him.)  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please. 
Hey  !  why,  this  is  not  the  deserter  that's  my  friend ; 
but  no  matter,  one  deserter's  as  good  as  another. 

Hen.  Do  you  suspect  me  for  a  deserter? 

I  Sol.  No,  we  don't  suspect  you;  we  kjoow  you 
for  one. 

Hen.  Me? 

1  Sol.  Me!  yes,  you.  How  strange  j'ou  make 
of  this  matter.  Why,  did  we  not  hear  you  confess 
that  you  expected  a  kind  welcome  from  the  enemy? 
I'll  tell  you  what,  I'm  not  fond  of  making  people 
uneasy,  but  every  word  you  have  uttered  will  be  a 
bullet  in  your  guts.  . 

Hen.  What,  if  I  favour  this,  and  so  get  rid  ot 
all  my  woes  at  once  ?  Oh,  Louisa!  you  have  broke 
my  heart.     (Aside.) 

1  Sol.  What  are  you  talking  to  yourself  about  ? 
Come,  come,  you  are  a  deserter,  and  must  go 
with  us.  , 

Hen.  Shall  I,  or  not?  By  heaven,  I  will'.i 
(Aside.)  I  own  it,  I  am  a  deserter ;  lead  me  j 
where  you  please.  j 

1  Sol.  There,  he  confesses  it ;  and  we  shall  have  | 

the  reward.  I 

AIR.— Henry.  j 

I'll  fly  these  groves,  this  hated  shade; 

Each  sound  I  hear,  each  thing  I  see,  \ 

Reminds  me,  thou  perfidious  maid! 

Of  vows  so  often  made  by  thee. 
Blush,  blush,  Louisa!  and  look  there; 
Where's  now  thy  truth  ?  oh,  tell  me  where  ?       [ 

Thy  constancy's  no  more ; 
And  like  a  wretch,  by  tempest  lost. 
My  peace  is  gone,  nay,  hope  is  lost, 

I  sink  in  sight  of  shore! 

1st  Sf-  2d  Sol.  Come,  brother,  come. 

3cZ  4-  Ml  Sol.  We  must  be  gone. 

Hen.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  fly  to  death;  lead  on. 

Ist,  2d,  3d,  S,'  Ml.  Come,  then. 

Hen.  And  yet,  O  cruel  fate ! 

Ist,  2d,  3d,  Sf  Ml  Sol.  He's  devilish  loth. 

JJen.  A  minute  slay  ; 

One  instant,  ere  I'm  dragg'd  away. 
\st,  2d,  3d,  S^  Ml  Sol.  You  have  confess  d  ; 

now  too  late.         [Exeunt  over  the  bridi 


Act  IL  Scene  1.] 


THE  DESERTER. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Prison,  with  a  table,  and  some  old 

chairs, 

Flint  and  Henry  discovered;  Henry  walks  about 

disturbed. 

Flint.  There's  some  water  for  you  to  drink  ;  a 
table  and  a  chair,  and  yonder's  your  bed  ;  but  if 
you  go  on  at  the  rate  you  have  begun,  there  will  be 
no  great  trouble  in  making  it  :  I  am  a  deserter,  I 
have  deserted  ;  I  believe  you'll  find  you  had  better 
not  have  confessed  quite  so  soon.  Why,  what  a 
devil  of  a  fellow  you  must  be  !  But  come,  as  I  said 
before,  there's  some  water  for  you  ;  and  if  you 
choose  to  have  any  thing  better — money,  d'ye  see 
• — you  understand  me  right  t  for  money  ;  and,  faith, 
if  you  have  any,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  be 
sparing  of  it;  for  I  believe  j'our  business  will  soon 
be  settled.     Do  you  choose  any  wiue  ? 

Hen.  No,  no. 

Flint.  Well,  very  well ;  if  you  won't  have  wine, 
you  must  drink  water. 

Hen.  False,  false  Louisa!     Oh,  heaven! 

Flint.  Kut  you  seem  a  little  down  in  the  mouth 
about  this  business;  never  mind  it,  'twill  soon  be 
over  ;  you  are  to  suffer  at  five.  In  the  meantime 
I'll  send  a  lodger  of  mine  to  you  ;  he'll  put  you  in 
spirits  by  that  you  have  drank  a  glass  together; 
his  name  is  Skirmish ;  he  is  a  devilish  hearty 
fellow.  [Exit. 

Hen.  That  a  few  hours  should  sink  me  froni  the 
expectation  of  so  much  happiness !  But,  oh,  my 
heart,  bear  up  a  little,  and  I  shall  be  rid  of  this 
insupportable  misery. 

AIR. — Henry. 

To  die  is  nothing  ;  it  is  our  end,  we  know; 
But  'tis  a  sure  release  from  all  our  woe: 
'Tis  from  the  mind  to  set  the  body  free. 
And  rid  the  world  of  wretched  things  like  me. 
A  thousand  ways  our  troubles  here  increase; 
Whilst  cares  succeeding  cares  destroy  our  peace  : 
Why  fly  we  then  what  can  such  comfort  give? 
We  cease  to  suffer,  lohen  we  cease  to  live. 

£n(er  Skirmish. 
Skir.  Here,  my  boy  ;  who  wants  met  who  calls 
for  Skirmish?  comrade,  did  you  want  me? 
Hen.  j\Ie  !  no, 

Skir.  Why,  yes,  you  did.  Ho,  ho,  house  !  here, 
house!  we'll  have  a  glass  together;  as  we  never 
saw  one  another  before,  we'll  now  begin  to  renew 
our  acquaintance. 

Hen.  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  could  get  a  sheet  of 
writing-paper"! 

Skir.  Yes,  surely,  you  shall  have  that :  here, 
house!  house,  I  say !  where  the  devil  are  you  all? 
but  hark'ye,  friend,  what  a  confounded  mistake  you 

have   made  here.    A  mistake!  d e,  you  have 

made  two  mistakes!  I  can  prove  it:  in  the  first 
place,  to  desert  at  all,  was  a  mistake ;  then  to 
confess  it ;  oh,  d — n  it,  that  was  a  mistake  indeed  ! 
I  am  but  a  silly  ignorant  fellow  ;  but  had  I  been  in 
your  place,  had  he  been  my  Serjeant,  my  general, 
nay,  my  corporal,  I  would  have  said,  no,  1  am  no 
deserter.  No,  no,  my  lad.  Skirmish  scorns  to 
desert. 

AIR. — Skirmish. 
Though  to  have  a  bout  at  drinking. 
When  I  hear  the  cjhsses  chinking, 
There's  nothing  but  I'd  do  or  say. 
Yet  Skirmish  shall  ne'er  run  away. 
For  here  is  his  motto,  and  so  there's  an  end; 

He's  none  ofyourflatt'rers,mhofawn  and  are  civil; 
Sut  for  country,  his  bottle,  his  king,  and  his  friend. 
Little  Skirmish  would  go  half-way  to  the  devil. 
Soldiers  often  fickle  prove, 

IF/io  can  knoiv  his  mind  for  ever? 
We  forgive  you  false  in  love, 
But  deserters  never,  never. 


Enter  Flint  with  wine. 


Flint.  There's  a  young  woman  without,  asking 
for  a  soldier,  {To  Skirmish.)  1  suppose  it  must 
be  you  she  wants. 

i^kir.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  rae,  I  warrant  yoa :  let  her 
come  in.  [Exit  Flint.l  But  give  me  the  wine. 
{Sets  the  bottle  down  on  seeing  Louisa.) 

Enter  liOVlSA, 

Skir.  Ah,  ah,  a  smart  wench,  faith  ! 

Hen.  Good  heavens  !  what  do  I  see?  you  here  ! 

Lou.  Me,  Henry. 

Hen.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Skir,  Oh,  ho,  I  smoke  this  business ;  comrade, 
I'm  off;  I'm  off;  she's  your  sister,  I  suppose,  or 
your  cousin  ;  but  that  s  no  business  of  mine. 
Madam,  no  offence,  I  hope  ;  my  name  is  Skirmish  ; 
I  understand  what  good  breeding  is ;  I'm  off, 
brother  soldier.  Faith,  she's  a  fine  girl!  {Aside.) 
I'll  go  and  walk  a  little  in  the  court-yard;  d'ye 
mind  me,  I'm  off;  mum  !  [Exit. 

Hen.  This  insult,  Louisa,  is  beyond  enduring! 
Is  it  not  enough?  but  I  will  not  upbraid  you. 

Lou.  Hear  me  but  a  moment. 

Hen.  Away  ;  don't  I  know  you  false  1  barbarous, 
faithless  wretch. 

Enter  SKIRMISH. 

Skir.  Don't  mind  me  ;  don't  let  me  disturb  you.  • 
I  only  come  to  fetch   the  wine,  for  I  believe  you 
don't  care  to  drink.     Will  you  take  a  sup "?  no  ; 
well,  your  servant  ;  I'm  off  again.  [Exit. 

Hen.  It  is  not  from  your  hands,  but  from  your 
father's,  that  I  shall  expect — 

Lou.  'Tis  true,  my  father — 

Hen,  That  infamous  old  man  !  but  go  ;  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  O,  Louisa !  I  doat  upon  you  still ; 
is  it  possible  you  can  have  entirely  forgotten  me"? 

Lou,  Believe  me,  Henry —  [posure — 

Hen.  But     with    what    assurance ;    what  com- 

Lou.  I  should  not  be  composed,  if  I  were  really 
to  blame.     With  one  word  I  could  convince  you. 

Hen.  With  one  word  !  speak  it  then,  if  you  dare. 

Lou.  I  am  not  married  then. 

Hen.  Not  married ! 

Lou.  'Twas  entirely  my  father's  doings. 

Hen.  O  cruel!  'tis  to  no  purpose  whether  'twas 
you  or  him. 

Lou.  W^hat  I  tell  you  is  true  :  some  reports  to 
your  disadvantage  having  reached  the  duchess, 
which  I  then  knew,  and  we  have  since  found  to  be 
false,  she  ordered  this  mock-wedding,  for  such  only 
it  is,  to  prove  your  ail'ections  ;  so  that  every  thing 
you  saw  and  heard  was  contrived  on  purpose  to 
deceive  you,  and  the  whole  affair  was  but  a  joke  ! 

Hen.  {Sits  down  in  the  chair,  rests  his  hands  on 
the  table.)  Was  but  a  joke!  O  heavens  !  my  heart 
will  burst. 

Lou.  What  means  this  grief,  my  love?  do  you 
still  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  say? 

Hen.  No,  Louisa  ;  'tis  because  I  believe  you. 

Lou.  Here's  my  father. 

Enter  RwssET. 

Oh,  sir  !  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  Ask  him  what's 
the  matter  :  make  him  tell  the  cause  of  his  distress. 

Bus.  Henry,  my  dear  hoy,  good  day  to  you  ;  I 
am  overjoyed  to  see  you  !  Well,  all  matters  are 
cleared  up,  and  you  may  take  Louisa  for  your 
pains  ;  whenever  you  will,  I  give  her  to  you. 

Hen.  I  beseech  you,  desire  your  daughter  to 
step  into  the  court-yard  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Bus.  Why  so  ? 

Hen.  Oblige  me  only  ;  desire  she  will. 

Bus.  Louisa,  we  have  something  to  suy  to  each 


THE  DESERTER. 


[Act  II. 


other:  step  out  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  I'll  call  you 
back  presently. 

Hen.  {Taking  her  hand  as  she  goes  out.)  Louisa, 
'tis  an  age  since  1  saw  you  last. 

Lou.  And  yet  you  seudme  away  from  you  already. 
Hen.  You  shall  come  back  again  immediately. 

[^Exit  Louisa. 
Bus.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  you  was  put  in 
prison,  though  they  tell  me  'tis  but  for  a  trifle.  I 
am  overjoyed  to  see  you  ;  the  Duchess  will  soon 
get  you  released,  and  then, — but  you  seem 
thoughtful. 

Hen.  Will  you  promise  me  to  do  whatever  I 
request? 

Bus.  That  I  will,  provided  it  is  in  my  power. 

Hen.  I  beg  of  you  to  take  your  daughter  away 
with  you  ;  we  must  take  leave  of  one  another. 

Rus.  Why,  I  know  that,  don't  I  ?  You  must  go 
back  to  your  regiment. 

Hen,  Well,  return  hither  two  days  hence,  and 
ask  for  a  dragoon,  named  Skirmish,  he  will  deliver 
you  a  letter  ;  and  for  me — 

Bus.  O,  I  know  well  enough  -what  you  mean  ; 
you'll  be  at  the  camp;  the  King's  to  be  there. 

Hen.  Have  you  command  enough  of  yourself 
not  to  betray  anything  to  your  daughter  of  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you? 

Rus.  To  be  sure,  I  have. 

Hen.  I  am  afraid  she'll  return  before — 

Rus.  (Looking  out.)  No,  no,  we  are  very  safe. 

Hen.  This  wedding  trick — 

Rus.  Yes  ;  'twas  I  that  managed  it. 

Hen,  It  threw  me  into  despair — 

Rus.  Good,  very  good!  I  knew  it  would. 

Hen.  And  in  my  fury — 

Rus.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  What,  you  was  furious  then? 
delightful! 

Enter  Louisa,  hastily. 

Lou.  O  cruel  father!  O  unfortunate  accident! 
this  wedding  has  undone  us  all ;  he  has  confessed 
himself  a  deserter,  and  is  condemned  to  suffer 
death. 

Rus.  What's  this  I  hear? 

Hen.  She  knows  it  all !  O  torture  ! 

Rus.  A  deserter  :  condemn'd !  Henry,  cau  this 
be  as  she  says? 

Hen,  'Tisbut  too  true. 

Rus.  Good  heavens ! 

Enter  FLINT. 

Flint.  You  are  wanted  without. 
Hen.  Me  ! 

Flint.  You  ;  you  must  go  directly. 
Hen,  Adieu,  Louisa ! 

TRIO. — Henry,  Russet,  and  Louisa. 

Hen. 


Adieu',  adieu',  mtj  heart  will  break; 
This  torment's  beyond  bearing. 
Lou.  Adieu!  ah  why,  my  love?  oh  speak. 
And  banish  this  despairing! 
Give  thy  Louisa's  pangs  relief. 
Hen.  I  cannot  speak :  oh  love!  oh  grief  I 
Hen.  Lou.  &  Rus.   Ye  pitying  powers,  some  comfort 
send! 
When  will  our  sorrows  have  an  end? 

lExit  Henry. 

Lou.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  where  is  he  gone? 
Who  wants  him? 

Flint.  Only  some  friends. 

Lou.  Surely  it  can't  be  to — 

Flint.  Oh,  no!  it  is  not  for  that  yet:  'tis  too 
soon  yet  awhile;  about  live  or  six,  perhaps  it  may 
be  seven  first. 


Lou.  Oh  !  support  me,  sir  I 

Rus.  No,  child,  we  may  yet  prevent  it.  I'll  go 
to  the  duchess,  and  tell  her  the  whole  affair. 

Lou.  She  has  brought  me  into  this  trouble. 

Rus.  I'll  seekher  this  instant ;  do  you  follow  me. 

[Exit. 

Lou.  Oh,  sir  !  on  my  knees,  I  bes€ech  you. 

Flint.  There's  no  occasion  for  kneeling  to  me  j 
what  would  you  have? 

Lou.  Is  not  the  king  to  be  at  the  camp  to-dayT 

Flint.  Yes  ;  and  wtiat  then? 

Lou.  Tell  me,  sir ;  in  such  a  case,  'tis  an  act  of 
justice:  the  king  surely  will  do  justice. 

Flint.  Certainly;  he  never  does  otherwise. 

Lou.  Alas!    sir,  I  am  poor,  so  very  poor. 

Flint.  That  won't  hinder  it  a  bit  ;  the  king's  too 
good  to  despise  folks  because  they  are  poor. 

Lou.  But  'tis  for  you  I  mean. 

Flint.  For  me? 

Lou.  To  thank  you  with,  to  intreat  yon  :  here  is 
a  small  ornament,  of  no  great  value  indeed;  I  give 
you  this,  sir ;  I  wish  I  had  more  to  give ;  'tis 
silver:  delay  it  but  till  to-morrow. 

Flint.  Do  what?  delay  if!  {Looking  at  the 
trinket.)  Hey!  it  seems  to  be  hollow  :  are  you  sure 
'tis  silver? 

Loii.  This  suspense  is  dreadful.  [Exit. 

Flint.  Why,  I'll  tell  you;  I  can't  absolutely 
delay  his  execution,  but  I'll  let  him  have  as  much 
wine  as  ever  he  can  drink.  What,  gone  !  'gad, 
this  girl  has  a  generous  spirit. 

Enter  SkIRIMISH,  who  holds  a  bottle  and  glass  in  one 
hand;  a  sheet  of  paper  under  his  arm,  and  with 
the  other  drags  in  SlMKIN. 

Skir.  Come  along;  what  the  devil  are  you  afraid 
of?  Here's  a  young  man  who  wants  to  see  this 
soldier,  and  the  girl  that  was  here  :  where  are 
they?  (To  Flint.) 

Flint.  She's  gone  away. 

Skir,  But  where's  he? 

Flint.  He  was  sent  for  out  to  some  friends  ;  he'll 
be  here  again.  [E.rit. 

Sim.  If  you  please,  sir,  I  will  follow  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Skir.  You  and  I  must  take  a  glass  together.  So, 
this  soldier  is  jour  cousin,  is  he? 
jSim.  Yes,  sir. 

Skir.  Sit  yourself  down,  then;  and — he  was 
here  yesterday? 

Sim.  Yes,  sir. — 

Skir.  W^ell,  then,  sit  down,  I  tell  you. 

Sim,  But,  sir — 

Skir.  Sit  down,  I  say;  sit  down  there.  Hell 
and  fury  !  will  you  sit  down  when  I  bid  you  ^ 
{They  sit.)  There";  now  we'll  take  a  glass  together ; 
he'll  soon  be  here  ;  come,  fill. 

Sim.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  but  I  am  not  dry  ;  besides, 
I  don't  care  much  for  drinking  without  knowing 
my  company. 

'Skir.  Without  knowing  your  company  !  Why, 
you  little,  starved  sniveling,  a'n't  you  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  ?   But  drink  this  minute,  or  I'll — 

Sim,  I  will,  sir,  if  you  won't  be  angiy. 

Skir.  Not  I;  I  won'tbeangry.  So,yousay  that — 

Sim.  I,  sir?  I  did  not  say  anything. 

Skir.  Well,  then,  if  you  did  not  say  anything, 
sing;  sing  me  a  song. 

Sim.  I  am  not  in  spirits  for  singing. 

Skir.  Spirits!  why,  a  song  will  raise  your  spirits; 
come,  sing  away. 

Sim.  But,  sir,  I  can't  sing. 

Skir.  Ever  while  you  live,  sing. 

.SJm.  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't. 

Skir.  You  can't?     Why  then,  I  will. 

Sim.  AVell,  but  sir— 
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Once  a  little  eocJc  sparroio  a'  top  of  a  tree, 
He  chirruped  and  chatter' d,  so  merry  wa,i  he; 
So  this  little  cock  sparrow  a'  top  of  the  tree. 
He  chirruped  and  chalter'd,  so  merry  was  he. 

He  chirnip\l  and  chalter'd,  so  merry  ivas  he  ! 

He  chirrup'd  ami  chalter'd,  so  merry  ivas  he! 

He  chirrap'd  and  chalter'd,  so  merry  was  he! 
Did  this  little  cock  sparrow  a'  top  of  the  tree! 
Then  a  little  hoy  came  with  his  how  and  reed  arrow, 
Determined  to  shoot  this  poor  little  cock  sjmrrow, 
So  this  naughty  hoy  came  n-ith  his  how  and  reedarroiv, 
Determined  to  shout  this  poor  little  cock  sparrow. 
'     Determin'd  to  shoot  this  poor  little  cock  sparrow! 

Determin'dfo  shoot  tliis poor  Utih  cock  sparrow! 

Deter  mill  d  to  shoot  this  poor  little  cock  sparroic  ! 
Was  this  naughty  boy  with  his  bow  and  reed  arrow. 

Then  this  little  boy  cried,  as  his  bow-string  he  dreiv, 
This  little  cock  sparrow  shall  make  me  a  stew, 
And  his  giblets  shall  make  me  a  little  pie  too. 
But  he  miss'd  his  aim,  broke  his  arrow  in  two! 

Cries  the  little  cock  sjmrrow,  I'll  not  make  your  stetv ! 

Cries  the  little  cock  sjmrrow,  I'll  not  make  your  steiv! 

Cries  the  little  cock  sparrow,  I'll  not  make  your  stew ! 
For  r  II  stay  no  longer,  be  d — n'd  if  I  do!  {Rising.) 

Skir.  Sit  still,  I  tell  you. 

Sim.  But; — I  wish  you,  cousin — 

Skir.  He  can't  belong.     Now,  hear  my  song. 

AIR. — Skirmish. 

Women  and  wine  compare  so  well. 
They  run  in  a  perfect  parallel; 
For  ivomen  bewitch  us  ivhen  they  will, 
And  so  does  wine. 
They  make  the  statesman  lose  his  skill, 
The  soldier,  lawyer,  and  divine  ; 
They  put  strange  whims  in  the  gravest  skull, 
And  send  their  ivits  to  gather  ivool. 
Then,  since  the  ivorfd  thus  runs  away, 
And  ivomen  and  wine, 
Are  alike  divine. 
Let's  love  all  night,  and  drink  all  day. 

There's  something  like  a  song  for  you !  Now,  we'll 
sing  together. 

Sim.  Together? 

Skir.  Ay,  both  together. 

Sim.  But,  sir,  I  don't  know  your  song. 

Skir.  Why,  who  the  devil  wants  you  to  sing  my 
song? 

Sim.  I  never  saw  such  a  man  in  my  life ;  how 
shall  I  get  away  from  himl  {Aside,')  Sir! 

Skir.  Well,  what  d'ye  say  ?  [yonder. 

Sim.  I  believe  there's  somebody  looking  for  you 

Skir.  Is  there  ? 

{Simkin  steals  off,  while  Skirmish  looks  round.) 

Skir,  O,  you  young  dog  !  I'll  be  after  you  ;  but, 
stay,  here  comes  the  unfortunate  young  man,  his 
cousin. 

Etiter  Henry. 

Skir.  How  are  your  spirits  ?  take  a  sip  of  this. 
Oh,  here's  your  writing  paper. 

Hen.  Thank  you,  friend.  Oh,  my  heart !  I  wish 
I  could  have  seen  Louisa  once  more. 

(Sits  down  to  write.) 

Skir.  Ah,  you're  a  happy  man,  you  can  write! 
Oh,  my  cursed  stars,  what  a  wretched  fellow  I  am  ! 

Hen.  Why, what's  the  matter"!  {Looking  round.) 

Skir,  The  matter?  confusion  !  I  blush  to  say  it ; 
but  since  it  must  out,  what  will  you  say  to  such  a 
poor  miserable — and,  but  for  this  one  misfortune, 
fit  to  be  a  general :  if  I  had  known  how  to  write,  I 
might  have  had  a  regiment  five  years  ago ;  but 
company  is  the  ruin  of  us  all ;  drinking  with  one, 


and  drinking  with  another.  Why,  now,  here ;  I 
was  in  hopes  here  I  should  be  able  to  study  -a 
little,  but  the  devil  a  bit ;  no  such  thing  as  getting 
the  bottle  out  of  one's  hand.  Ah,  if  I  could  hold 
the  pen  as  I  have  held  the  bottle,  what  a  charming 
hand  I  should  have  wrote  by  this  time! 

He7i.  Skirmish,  do  me  one  favour. 

Skir.  What  is  it? 

Hen.  May  I  depend  upon  you  ? 

Skir.  To  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 

Hen.  Promise  me  to  deliver  this  letter, 

Skir.  I'll  go  directlj'. 

Hen.  You  can't  go  with  it  now;  you  are  a 
prisoner,  you  know. 

Skir.  D — u  it,  so  I  am;  I  forgot  that.  Well, 
but  to-morrow  I  shall  have  my  liberty,  and  then — 

Hen.  A  person,  whose  name  is  Ru.sset,  will  be 
here  to  inquire  after  me  ;  deliver  it  to  him. 

Skir.  May  I  perish,  if  I  fail ! 

Hen.  Let  me  speak  to  you.       (They  talk  apart.) 

Enter  MARGARET,  Jenny,  andSiMKiN. 

Mar.  Yes,  yes,  you  vile  hussy,  'twas  all  your 

Jen.  Well,  have  I  not  confessed  it  ?  [fault. 

Mar.  Confessed  it,  indeed!      Is   not   the  poor 

young  man  going  to  lose  his  lifel  and  all  upon  your 

account. 

Jen.  I  own  it,  I  own  it  ;  I  never  shall  'joy  myself 
again  as  long  as  I  live  ;  I  shall  see  his  ghost  every 
night. 

Sim.  And  it  serves  you  right  ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
more  news  for  your  comfort :  I  would  not  marry 
you,  now  you  have  been  so  wicked,  if  you  was 
worth  your  weight  in  gold. 

Mar.  Ah,  you  need  not  talk ;  for  you  know  well 
enough  you  was  told  to  run  after  him  to  call  him 
back,  and  you  never  once  olVered  to  move. 

Sim.  Why,  how  could  1 1  I  was  the  bridegroom, 
you  know. 

Jen.  See !  there  he  is. 
Mar.  Bless  us,  how  altered  he  looks  ! 
/fcH.  Good  day  !  aunt.     {To  Mar.)     Good  day! 
(To  the  others.)     Give  us  leave,  brother  soldier. 
{To  Skirmish.) 

Skir.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  go  ;  I  won't  disturb  you  ;  I'll 

go  and  see  what  they  are  doing:    I'm  afraid  no 

good,  for  the  time  draws  near.  [^Exit. 

Mar.  Ah,  my  poor  boy!    can  you  forgive  us? 

'twas  all  our  doing. 

Jen.  No,  'twas  my  doing. 

Hen.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it ;  'twas  an  un- 
fortunate affair.     Where's  Louisa  and  her  father  ? 

Mar.  Ah,  poor  man  !    her  father  came  running 
into  the  village  like  one  distracted ;  flung  himself 
on  the  ground  ;  tore  his  hair;  we  could  not  get  him 
to  speak  to  us. 
Hen.  And  Louisa,  who  has  seen  her? 
Sim.  We  none  of  us  can  tell  where  she  is. 
Hen.  How!    no  one  know  where  she  is   gone? 
some  accident,  sure,  has  happened  to  her  ? 
Mar.  Don't  afflict  yourself  so. 
Hen,  Aunt,  if  she  is  found,  I  must  rely  on  you  to 
comfort  her ;  don't  suffer  her  out  of  your  sight ; 
this  is  now  all  the  service  you  can  do  me.     Your 
nephew  must  die;    for  my  sake,  therefore,  look 
upon  her  as  your  niece ;  she  should  have  been  so 
in  reality. 

Mar.  I  promise  you.        (Muffled  drum  without.) 
I  could  wish  to  see  her  again. 


Hen. 


Enter  FLINT  and  SKIRMISH. 


Skir.  Comrade,  I  am  sorry  to  bring  you  bad 
news,  but  you  must  now  behave  yourself  like  a 
man  ;  the  hell-hounds  are  coming  for  you. 

Hen.  Already? 

Skir.  They  are,  indeed.  Here,  here,  you've 
occasion  enough  for  it ;  drink  some  of  this. 
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Hen.  I  am  obliged  to  you  ;  none.  Aunt,  adieu  ! 
tell  my  Louisa,  I  thought  on  her  to  my  last 
moment !  (Muffled  drum  without.) 

Mar.  Oh,  lord!  what  shall  we  do  1  I'd  give  all 
I  have  in  the  world  to  prevent  it. 

Sim.  And  for  me,  I'd  part  with  the  very  clothes 
off  my  back. 

Enter  Russet. 

Rus.  Where  is  he  1  where's  my  boy,  my  son  ? 
Louisa  has  done  it  all !  Louisa  has  saved  your 
life ! 

Hen,  Charming  angel !     Tell  me  how,  dear  sir? 

Rus.  As  the  army  was  returning  to  the  camp, 
assisted  in  her  resolution  by  her  love  for  you,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  her,  she  rushed 
like  lightning  through  tlie  ranks,  made  her  way  to 
the  king  himself,  fell  at  his  feet;  and,  after  modestly 
relating  the  circumstance  of  thy  innocence  and  her 
own  distress,  vowed  never  to  rise  till  she  had  ob- 
tained the  life  of  her  lover !  The  king,  having 
heard  her  story,  with  that  clemency  which  always 
accompanies  a  noble  mind,  granted  thy  life  to  her 
intercession  ;  and  the  pomp  passed  on  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

Hen.  Charming,  generous  creature ! 

SMr.  Death  and  d n ! 

Flint.  Why,  what  ails  thee.  Skirmish? 

Skir,  The  king  at  the  camp,  and  I  not  there, 

Rus.  See,  see  !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Louisa. 

ioM.  My  Henry  !     (^Falling  into  his  arms.} 
Hen.  My  Louisa  ! 


FINALE. 


Hen.  My  kind  preserver,  fain  Fd  speak. 

Fain  would  I  what  I  feel  express  j 
But  language  is  too  poor,  too  weak. 

To  thank  this  goodness  to  excess. 
Brothers,  companions,  age,  and  youth. 

Oh,  tell  to  all  the  world  her  fame.' 
A  nd  when  they  ask  for  faith  and  truth. 

Repeat  my  dear  Louisa's  name, 

Lou.  And  have  I  sav'd  my  Henry's  life  ? 

Dear  father,  in  my  joy  take  part: 
I  now,  indeed,  shall  be  a  ivife  ; 

Wife  to  the  idol  of  my  heart. 
Thus  ivhen  the  storm,  dispersing,  flies. 

Through  which  the  sailor's  for  c'd  to  steer  ,* 
No  more  he  dreads  inclement  skies. 

But  with  the  tempest  leaves  his  fear. 
Rus.   Why,  why,  I  pray  you,  this  delay? 

Children,  your  hands  in  loedlock  join. 
That  I  may  pass  my  hours  away 

In  ease,  and  peace,  through  life's  decline. 
This  joy's  too  great;  my  pride,  my  boast! 

Both,  both  in  my  affection  share; 
May  ivho  delights  the  other  most. 

Henceforward  be  your  only  care. 

Skir.  /  wish  your  joy  may  hold  you  long  ; 

But  yet  I  am  not  such  a  sot, 
As  not  to  see  you  all  are  wrong  ; 

Why  is  the  king  to  be  forgot? 
You  liad  been  wretched  but  for  him; 

Then  follow  Skirmish,  dance  and  sing; 
Raise  every  voice,  strain  ev'ry  limb, 

Huzza !  and  cry,  "  Long  live  the  king!*' 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room. 

Enlcr  Young   Wilding  and  Beaufort. 
Will,  following. 

Wild.  Ha!  ha!  My  dear  Beaufort !  A  fiery, 
young  fellow  like  you,  melted  down  into  a  sighing, 
love-sick  dangler  after  a  high  heel,  a  well-turned 
ancle,  and  a  short  petticoat. 

Beau.  Prythee,  Wilding,  don't  laugh  at  me. 
Maria's  charms — 

Wild.  Maria's  charms  !  And  so  now  you  would 
iwa  grow  wanton  in  her  praise,  and  have  me  listen 
to  your  raptures  about  my  own  sister.  Ha!  ha! 
Poor  Beaufort!     Is  my  sister  at  home.  Will? 

Will.     She  is,  sir. 

Wild.     How  long  has  my  father  been  gone  out? 

Will.    Tliis  hour,  sir. 

Wild.  Very  well.  Pray  give  Mr.  Beaufort's 
compliments  to  my  sister,  and  he  is  come  to  wait 
upon  her.  \^Exit  Will.'\  You  will  be  glad  to  see 
her,  I  suppose,  Charles  ? 

Beau.    I  live  but  in  her  presence. 

Wild.  Live  but  in  her  presence !  How  the 
devil  could  the  young  baggage  raise  this  riot  in 
your  heart  ?  'Tis  more  than  her  brother  could  ever 
do  with  any  of  her  sex. 

Beau.  Nay,  you  have  no  reason  to  coniplam. 
You  are  come  up  to  town,  post-haste,  to  marry  a 
wealthy  citizen's  daughter,  who  only  saw  you  last 
season  at  Tunbridge,  and  has  been  languishing  Tor 
you  ever  since. 

Wild.  That's  more  than  I  do  for  her;  and  to 
teU  you  the  truth,  more  than  I  believe  she  does  for 
me.  This  is  a  match  of  prudence,  man  !  Bargain 
and  sale  !  My  reverend  dad,  and  the  old  put  of  a 
citizen,  finished  the  business,  at  Lloyd's  coffee- 
house, by  inch  of  candle :  a  mere  transferring  of 
property.  "  Give  your  son  to  my  daughter,  and 
I  will  give  my  daughter  to  your  sou."    That's;  the 


whole  aftair ;  and  so  I  am  just  arrived  to  consum- 
mate the  nuptials. 

Beau.     Thou  art  the  happiest  fellow — 

Wild.  Happy!  so  I  am.  What  should  I  be 
otherwise  for?  If  Miss  Sally — upon  my  soul,  I  for- 
get her  name. 

Beau.  Well!  that  is  so  like  you.  Miss  Sally 
Philpot. 

Wild.  Ay,  very  true  ;  Miss  Sally  Philpot.  She 
will  bring  fortune  sufficient  to  pay  off  an  old  in- 
cumbrance upon  the  family  estate  ;  and  my  father 
is  to  settle  handsomely  upon  me ;  and  so  I  have 
reason  to  be  contented,  have  not  1 1 

Beau.  Pho !  this  is  all  idle  talk ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  am  ruined. 

Wild.     How  so "? 

Beau.  Why  you  know  the  old  couple  have  bar- 
gained your  sister  away. 

Wild.  Bargained  her  away  !  And  will  you  pre- 
tend you  are  in  love  *!  Can  you  look  tamely  on, 
and  see  her  bartered  away  at  Garraway's  like  log- 
wood, cocliineal,  or  indigo?  Marry  her  privately, 
man,  and  keep  it  a  secret  'till  my  affair  is  over. 

Beau.  My  dear  Wilding,  will  you  propose  it 
to  her? 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart.  She  is  very  long 
a-coming.  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  she  has  a  fancy  for 
you,  carry  her  off  at  once  •,  but  perhaps  she  has  a 
mind  to  this  cub  of  a  citizen.  Miss  Sally  s  brotlier — 

Beati.     Oh,  no  !  he  is  her  aversion. 

Wild.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  family,  but 
my  wife  that  is  to  be.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is 
the  son? 

Beau.  Oh  !  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  !  a  buck, 
sir,  a  blood!  every  night  at  this  end  of  the  town  ; 
at  twelve  next  day  he  sneaks  about  the  'Change, 
and  looks  like  a  sedate  book-keeper  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  behold  him. 

Wild.  Upon  my  word,  a  gentleman  of  spirit. 

Beau.  Spirit! — he    drives    foiir-in-hand,  keeps 
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bis  girl  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  is  the 
gay  George  Philpot  at  the  clubs. 

Wild.  Oh  brave '.—and  the  father?  . 

Beau.  The  father,  sir— But  here  comes  Maria; 
take  his  picture  from  her.     {She  sings  ivithin.) 

Wild.  Hey  !  she  is  musical  this  morning  ;  she 
holds  her  usual  spirits,  I  find. 

Bean.  Yes,  yes,  the  spirit  of  eighteen,  with  tUe 
idea  of  a  lover  in  her  head. 

Wild.  Ay  !  and  such  a  lover  as  you  too  !  though 
still  in  her  teens,  she  can  play  upon  all  your  foibles, 
and  treat  you  as  she  does  her  monkey,  tickle  you, 
torment  you,  enrage  you,  soothe  you,  exalt  you, 
depress  you,  pity  you,  langhat  yo\x—Eccesi(/num  ! 

E>iterM\ni\,  singing. 
Wild.  The  same  giddy  girl!     Sister;  come,  my 
dear — 

Mar.  Have  done,  brother  ;  let  me  have  my  own 
way,  I  will  go  through  my  song. 

Wild.  I  have  not  seen  you  this  age  ;  ask  me 
how  I  do.  , 

Mar.  I  won't  ask  you  how  you  do  ;  I  won  t  take 
any  notice  of  you  ;  I  don't  know  you. 

Wild.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,  then?  Will 
you  speak  to  him? 

Mar.  No,  I  won't  speak  to  him  ;  I'll  sing  to  him  ; 
it's  my  humour  to  sing.     {Sings.) 

Beau.  Be  serious  but  for  a  moment,  Maria; 
my  all  depends  upon  it. 

Afar.  Oh !  sweet  sir,  you  are  dying,  are  you  ! 
Then  positively  I  will  sing  the  song ;  for  it  is  a  de- 
scription of  yourself :  mind  it,  Mr.  Beaufort  mind 
it.     Brother,  how  do  you  do?  {Kisses  him.)  bay 
nothing,  don't  interrupt  me.     {Sings.) 
Wild.  Have  you  seen  your  city  lover  yet  ? 
Mar.  No  ;  but  I  long  to  see  him. 
Beau.  Long  to  see  him,  Maria! 
Mar.  Yes,    long   to   see  him.    {Beaufort  looks 
thoughtful.)  Brother,  brother!  {Goes  to  him  softly, 
and  beckons  him  to  look  at  Beaufort.)  do  you  see 
that?  (Mimics /um.) — mind  him  ;  ha,  ha  !  _ 

Beau.  Make  me  ridiculous,  if  you  will,  Maria ; 
so  you  don't  make  me  unhappy,  by  marrying  this 
citizen.  '  . 

Mar.  And  would  not  you  have  me  marry,  sir  .' 
What,  I  must  lead  a  single  life  to  please  you, 
must  1 1     Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  pretty  gentle- 
man, to  make  laws  forme.  {Sings.)^ 
Can  it  be  or  by  law  or  by  equity  said, 
That  a  comely  young  girt  ought  to  die  an  old  maid! 
Wild.  Come,  come.  Miss  Pert,  compose  yourself 
a  little.     This  will  never  do.  ,  ,    ,  .,     •„ 

Mar.  My  cross,  ill-natured  brother  !  but  it  will 
do.  Lord  !  what,  do  you  both  call  me  hither  to 
plague  me?  I  won't  stay  among  ye,  aVhonneur, 
h  Vhonneur,  ( Bunning  away.  )  a  Vhonneur— 

Wild.  Hey,  hey.    Miss   Notable  !    come   back, 
pray  madam,  come  back.  {Forces  her  back.) 
JVfar.  Lord!  what  do  you  want? 
Wild.  Come,  come,  truce  with  your  frolics.  Miss 
Hoyden,  and  behave  like  a  sensible  girl ;  we  have 
serious  business  with  you.  ^      .„  , 

Mar.  Have  you  !  Well,  come,  I  will  be  sensi- 
ble ;  there,  I  blow  all  my  folly  away.  'Tis  gone, 
'tis  gone,  and  now  I'll  talk  sense :  come,  is  that 
a  sensible  face  ?  ,    ^        i       - 

Wild.  Pho,pho,  be  quiet,  andhear  what  we  have 
to  say  to  you.  . 

Mar.  1  will,  I  am  quiet.     It  is  charming  wea- 
ther ;  it  will  be  good  for  the  country,  this  will. 
Wild.  Pho,  ridiculous  !  how  can  you  be  so  silly  ( 
Mar.  Bless  me  !   I  never  saw  anything  like  you. 
There    is    no   such  thing  as  satisfying  you.     I  am 
sure  it  was  very  good  sense  what  I  said.     Papa 
talks  in   that  manner.     Well,  well!  I'll  be  silent 
then.     I  won't  speak  at  all ;  will  that  satisfy  you  ! 
Wild.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  folly,  but 
mind  what  is  said  to  you.    You  have  not  seen  your 


citylover,  you  say  7  {Maria  shrugs  her  shoulders  and 
shakes  her  head.) 

Wild.  Why  don't  you  answer? 
Beau.  My  dear  Maria,  put  me  out  of  pain.  {Maria 
shruijs  her  shoulders  again.) 

Wild.  Pho  !  don't  be  so  childish,  but  give  a  ra- 
tional answer. 

Mar.  Why,  no,  then  ;  no — no,  no,  no,  no,  no.  I 
tell  you  no,  no,  no. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  my  little  giddy  sister,  you 
must  not  be  so  flighty  ;  behave  sedately,  and  don't 
be  a  girl  always. 

Mar.  Why,  don't  I  tell  you  I  have  not  seen  him  ? 
But  I  am  to  see  him  this  very  day. 
Beau.  To  see  him  this  day,  Maria? 
Mar.  Ha,  ha!  look  there,  brother;  he  is  be- 
ginning again.  But  don't  fright  yourself,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.  My  papa  comes  to  me  this 
morning, — by-tbe-by,  he  makes  a  fright  of  himself 
with  his  strange  dress.  Why  does  not  he  dress  as 
other  gentlemen  do,  brother? 

Wild.  He  dresses  like  his  brother  fox-hnnters  in 
Wiltshire.  ■  .    , 

Mar.  But  when  he  comes  to  town,  I  wish  he 
would  do  as  other  gentlemen  do  here.  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  of  him.  But  he  comes  to  me  this 
morning—"  Hoic  !  hoic  !  our  Moll.  Where  is  the 
sly  puss?  Tally  ho!"  Did  you  want  me,  papa? 
"  Come  hither,  Moll,  I'll  gee  thee  a  husband,  my 
girl ;  one  that  has  mettle  enow  ;  he'll  take  cover, 
I  warrant  un  ;  blood  to  the  bone." 

Beau.  There  now,  Wilding,  did  not  I  tell  you 
this?  ,  .^.        , 

Wild.  Where  are  you  to  see  the  young  citizen  ! 
Mar.  Why,  papa  will  be  at  home  in  an  hour, 
and  then  he  intends  to  drag  me  into  the  city  with 
him,  and  there  the  sweet  creature  is  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me.  The  old  gentleman,  his  father,  is 
delighted  with  me ;  but  I  hate  him,  an  old  ugly 
thing. 

Wild.  Give  us  a  description  of  him ;  I  want  to 
know  him. 

Mar.  Why  he  looks  like  the  picture  of  Avarice 
sitting  with  pleasure  upon  a  bag  of  money,  and 
trembling  for  tear  any  body  should  come  and  take 
it  away.  He  has  got  square-toed  shoes,  and  little 
tiny  buckles,  a  brown  coat,  with  small  round 
brass  buttons,  that  looks  as  if  it  was  new  in  my 
great-grandmother's  time,  and  his  face  all  shrivel- 
led and  pinch'd  with  care,  and  he  shakes  his  head 
like  a  mandarin  upon  a  chimney-piece.  "  Ay,  ay, 
Sir  Jasper,  you  are  right,"  and  then  he  grins  at  me  ; 
"  I  profess  she  is  a  very  pretty  bale  of  goods.  Ay, 
ay,  and  my  son  George  is  a  very  sensible  lad;  ay, 
ay  !  and  I  will  underwrite  their  happiness  for  one  , 
ami  nhiiW  per  cent."  .,       ,      ,  r     ' 

Wild.  Thank  you,  my  dear  girl  ;  thank  you  tor 
this  account  of  my  relations.  ,01  , 

Beau.  Destruction  to  my  hopes!     Surely,    my. 
dear  little  angel,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me— 
Mar.  There,  there,  there,  he  is  frightened  again 
{Sings,  Dearest  creature,  S)-c.)  _  ,.  ,       . 

Wild.  Psha!  give  over  these  airs;  listen  to 
me,  and  I'll  instruct  you  how  to  manage  them  all. 
Mar.  Oh  !  my  dear  brother,  you  are  very  good, 
but  don't  mistake  yourself;  though  just  come 
from  a  boarding-school,  give  me  leave  to  manage^ 
for  myself;  there  is  in  this  case  a  man  I  like,  ajid  a 
man  1  don't  like  ;  it  is  not  you  I  like  (To  Beaitfort^ 
no,  no,  I  hate  you.  But  let  this  little  head  alone 
I  know  what  to  do;  I  shall  know  how  to  prefei 
one,   and  get  rid  of  the  other. 

Beau.  What  will  you  do,  Maria? 

Mar.  Ha,  ha,  I  can't  help  laughing  atyou.(Aiffflf* 

Do  not  grieve  me. 

Oh!  relieve  me,  Sfc. 

Wild    Come,  come,  be  serious.  Miss  Pert,  an( 

I'll  instruct  you  what  to  do.    The  old  cit,  you  say 

admires  you  for  your  understanding,  and  his  so 
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would  not  marry  you,  unless  he  found  you  a  girl  of 
sense  and  spirit? 

Mar.  Even  so ;  this  is  the  character  of  your 
giddy  sister. 

IFikl.  Why  then,  I'll  tell  you,  you  shall  make 
him  hate  you  for  a  fool,  and  so  let  the  refusal  come 
from  him.  [how? 

Mar.  But  how,  how,  my  dear  brother?  Tell  me 

Wild.  Why,  you  have  seen  a  play  with  me, 
where  a  man  pretends  to  be  a  downright  country 
oaf,  in  order  to  rule  a  wife  and  have  a  wife. 

Mar.  Very  well ;  what  then  ?  what  then?  Oh — 
I  have  it — I  understand  you — say  no  more^ — ^'tis 
charming  ;  I  like  it  of  all  things  ;  I'll  do  it,  I  will  ; 
and  I  will  so  plague  him,  that  he  sha'n't  know 
what  to  make  of  me.  He  shall  be  a  very  toad-eater 
to  me  ;  the  sour,  the  sweet,  the  bitter,  he  shall 
swallow  all,  and  all  shall  work  upon  hiui  alike  for 
my  diversion.  Say  nothing  of  it ;  it's  all  among  our- 
selves ;  but  I  won't  be  cruel.  I  hate  ill-nature, 
and  then  who  knows  but  I  may  like  him? 

Beau.  My  dear  Maria,  don't  talk  of  liking  him. 

Mar.  Oh  !  now  you  are  beginning  again.  (^Siiigs, 
Voi  Anumtt,  Sjc.  and  exit.^ 

Beau.  'Sdeath,  Wilding,  I  shall  be  never  your 
brother-in-law  at  this  rate. 

Wild.  Psha,  follow  me ;  don't  be  apprehen- 
sive ;  I'll  give  her  farther  instructions,  and  she  will 
execute  them,  I  warrant  you  ;  the  old  fellow'-s 
daughter  shall  be  mine,  and  the  son  may  go  shift 
for  himself  elsewhere.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.. — Old  Philpofs  House. 
EnterQviLLDRiVE;  George  Fhilpot, ijeeping  in. 

G.  Phil.  Hist,  hist !     QuiUdrive  ! 

Qicill.  Ha,  Master  George  ! 

G.  Phil.  Is  Square-toes  at  home  ? 

Quill.  He  is. 

G.  Phil.  Has  he  asked  for  me  ? 

Quill.  He  has. 

G.  Phil.  (  Walks  in  on  tiptoe.^  Does  he  know  I 
did  not  sleep  at  home  ? 

Qiiill.  No  ;  I  sunk  that  upon  him. 

G.  Phil.  Well  done  ;  I'll  give  you  a  choice  gel- 
ding to  carry  you  to  Dulwich  of  a  Sunday.  Dam- 
nation! up  all  night — stripp'd  of  nine  hundred 
pounds — pretty  well  for  one  night!  Picqued,  re- 
picqued,  llamm'd,  and  capotted  every  deal !  Old 
Dry-beard  shall  pay  all.  Is  forty-seven  good?  no 
— fifty  goodl  nol— no,  no,  no,  no,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Cruel  luck!  D — n  me,  it's  life  tho' 
— this  is  life.  'Sdeath  !  I  hear  him  coming.  (Huns 
off,  and  jjeeps.)  no,  all's  safe.  I  must  not  be  caught 
in  these  clothes,  QuiUdrive. 

Quill.  How  came  it  you  did  not  leave  them  at 
Madam  Corinna's,  as  you  generally  do  7 

G.  Phil.  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  for  old 
Square-toes,  and  so  I  whipt  into  a  hackney-coach, 
and  drove  with  the  windows  up,  as  if  I  was  afraid 
of  a  bum-bailev.     Pretty  clothes,  a'n't  they  ? 

Quill.  Ah  !  sir— 

G.  Phil.  Reach  me  one  of  my  mechanic  city 
frocks  ;  no — stay — it's  in  the  next  room,  a'n't  it— 

Quill,  lies,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  I'll  run  and  slip  it  on  in  a  twinkle.  [Exit. 

Quill.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  life  does  he  lead  ? 
Old  codger  within  here  will  scrape  together  for  him, 
and  the  moment  young  master  comes  to  possession, 
ill  got  ill  gone,  I  warrant  me ;  hard  card  I 
have  to  play  between  'em  both  ;  drudging  for  the 
old  man,  and  pimping  for  the  young  one.  The  fa- 
ther is  a  reservoir  of  riches,  and  the  son  is  a  foun- 
tain to  play  it  all  away  in  vanity  and  folly  ! 

He-enter  George  Philpot. 
G.  Phil.  Now  I'm  ecjuipped  for  the  city.  D — n 
the  city  !  I  wish  the  papishes  would  set  fire  to  it 
again.  I  hate  to  be  beating  the  hoof  here  among 
them.  Here  comes  father — no;  it's  Dapper.— 
Quilldrive,  I'll  give  you  the  gelding. 


Qtiill,  Thank  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

G.  Phil,  Who  now  in  my  situation  would  envy 
any  of  your  great  folks  at  the  court  end  !  A  lord 
has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  estate.  He 
can't  spend  you  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
other  people's  money  ;  no,  no,  I  had  rather  be  a 
little  bob-wig  citizen,  in  good  credit,  than  a 
commissioner  of  the  customs.  Commissioner  ! 
The  king  has  not  so  good  a  thing  in  his  gift,  as  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy.  Don't  we  see  them 
all  with  their  country  seats  at  Hoxton,  and  at 
Kentish  Town,  and  at  Newington  Butts,  and  at 
Islington  ;  with  their  little  Hying  Mercury's  tipt 
upon  the  top  of  the  house,  their  Apollo's,  their 
\'enuses,  and  their  leaden  Herculeses  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  themselves  sitting  before  the  door,  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  waiting  for  a  good  digestion. 
(Old  Phil,  speaks  without.)  Zoons !  here  comes 
old  dad  !  Now  for  a  few  dry  maxims  of  left-handed 
wisdom,  to  prove  myself  a  scoundrel  in  sentiment, 
and  pass  in  his  eyes  for  a  hopeful  young  man, 
likely  to  do  well  in  the  world. 

Enter  Old  Philpot. 

Old  Phil.  Twelve  times  twelve  is  a  hundred  and 
forty-four.     (  A  side. ) 

G.  Phil.  I'll  attack  him  in  his  own  way.  Com- 
mission at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.     (Aside.) 

Old  Phil.  There  he  is,  intent  upon  business ! 
(Aside.)  What,  plodding,  George? 

G.  Phil.  Thinking  a  little  of  the  main  chance,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  That's  right ;  it's  a  wide  world,  George. 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  sir,  but  you  instructed  me  early 
in  the  rudiments  of  trade. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  instilled  good  principles 
into  thee. 

G.  Phil.  So  you  did,  sir.  Principal  and  interest 
is  all  I  ever  heard  from  him.  (Aside.)  I  shall 
never  forget  the  story  you  recommended  to  my 
earliest  notice,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  What  was  that,  George  ?  It  is  quite 
out  of  my  head. 

G.  Phil.  It  intimated,  sir,  how  Mr.  Thomas 
Inkle,  of  London,  merchant,  was  cast  away,  and 
was  afterwards  protected  by  a  young  lady,  who 
grew  in  love  with  him  ;  and  how  he  afterwards 
bargained  with  a  planter  to  sell  her  for  a  slave. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  (laughs)  I  recollect  it  now. 

G.  Phil.  And  when  she  pleaded  being  with  child 
by  him,  he  was  no  otherwise  moved  than  to  raise 
his  price,  and  make  her  turn  to  better  account. 

Old  Phil.  (Bursts  into  a  laugh.)  I  remember  it: 
ha,  ha !  there  was  the  very  spirit  of  trade  !  ay — 
ay — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  That  was  calculation  for  you. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.  The  rule  of  three.  If  one  gives  me  so 
much  ;  what  will  two  give  me? 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  Ay.     (Laughs.) 

G.  Phil.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  For- 
tunes are  made  by  degrees.  Pains  to  get,  care  to 
keep,  and  fear  to  lose. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  the  good  boy. 

G.  Phil.  The  old  curmudgeon.    (Aside.) 

Old  Phil.  The  good  boy!  George,  I  have  great 
hopes  of  thee. 

G.  Phil.  Thanks  to  your  example  ;  you  have 
taught  me  to  be  cautious  in  this  wide  world  :  love 
your  neighbour,  but  don't  pull  down  your  hedge. 

Old  Phil.  I  profess  it  is  a  wise  saying;  I  never 
heard  it  before ;  it  is  a  wise  saying ;  and  shews 
how  cautious  we  should  be  of  too  much  confidence 
in  friendship. 

G.  Phil.  Very  true. 

Old  Phil.  Friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade. 

G.  Phil.  It  only  draws  a  man  in  to  lend  money  . 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.  There  was  your  neighbour's  son,  Dick 
Worthy,  who  was  always  cramming  bis  head  with 
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Greek  and  Latin  at  school  ;  he  wanted  to  i)orro\v 
of  ine  the  other  day,  but  I  was  too  cunning. 

OldPliil.  Ay,  ay  ;  let  him  draw  bills  of  exchange 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  see  where  he  would  get  a 
pound  sterling  for  them. 

G,  Phil.  So  I  told  him :  I  went  to  see  him  at  his 
garret,  in  the  Minories,  and  there  I  found  him  in 
all  his  misery  ;  and  a  fine  scene  it  was.  There  was 
his  wife  in  a  corner  of  tlie  room,  at  a  washing-tub, 
up  to  the  elbows  in  suds  ;  a  solitary  pork-steak  was 
dangling  by  a  bit  of  pack-thread,  before  a  melan- 
choly tire  ;  himself  seated  at  a  three-legg'd  table, 
writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  German  war  ;  a 
child  upon  his  left  knee,  his  right  leg  employed  in 
rocking  a  cradle  with  a  brattling  in  it:  and  so 
there  was  business  enough  for  them  all  ; — his  wife 
rubbing  away,  ^mimics  a  washer-woman)  and  he 
writing  on,  "  The  king  of  Prussia  shall  have  no 
more  subsidies;  Saxony  shall  be  indemnified  ;  he 
shan't  have  a  foot  in  Silesia.  There  is  a  sweet 
little  baby:"  (to  the  child  on  his  knee)  then  he 
rock'd  the  cradle — "hush  ho!  hush,  ho!"  then 
he  twisted  the  griskin, — {snaps  his  fingers.)  "  hush 
ho  ! — The  Russians  shall  have  Prussia."  (  Writes.) 
The  wife — (tcashes  and  sings}  he — "  There's  a 
dear."  Round  goes  the  griskin  again — (snaps  his 
fingers.)  "  and  Canada  must  be  restor'd."  (Writes.) 
And  so  j'ou  have  a  picture  of  the  whole  familv. 

Old  Phil.  Ha,  ha  !  What  becomes  of  his  Greek 
and  Latin  now  ?  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips. — 
He  had  no  money  from  you,  I  suppose,  George? 

G.Phil.  Oh,  no!  charity  begins  at  home,  says  I. 

OldPhil,  And  it  was  wisely  said.  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent saying  when  any  man  wants  to  borrow 
of  me  ;  I  am  ready  with  my  joke ; — "  a  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  parted" — ha,  ha,  ha! 

G.  Phil.  Ha,  ha !— An  old  skin-flint.     (Aside.) 

OldPhil.  Ay,  ay ;  a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

G.  Phil.  Now  if  I  can  wring  a  handsome  sum  out 
of  him,  it  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 
(Aside.)  And  yet  trade  has  its  inconveniences: 
great  houses  stopping  payment— 

OldPhil.  Hey!  what!  you  look  chagrined. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  has  happened  to  thee,  I  hope'? 

G.  Phil.  A  great  house  at  Cadiz,  Don  John  de 
Alvarada — The  Spanish  galleons  not  making  quick 
returns, — and  so  my  bills  are  come  back. 

Old  Phil.  Ay  !     (Shaltes  his  head.) 

G.  Phil.  1  have  indeed  a  remittance  from  Mes- 
sina. That  voyage  yields  me  thirty  jje/-  cent,  profit ; 
but  this  blow  coming  upon  me — 

Old  Phil.  Why,  this  is  unlucky :  how  much 
money? 

G.  Phil.  Three-and-twenty  hundred. 

Old  Phil.  George,  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket. 
I'll  tell  thee,  George,  I  expect  Sir  Jasper  Wilding 
here  presently,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  marriage 
I  have  on  foot  for  thee  ;  then  hush  this  up,  and  say 
nothing  of  it,  and  in  a  day  or  two  you  pay  these 
bills  with  his  daughter's  portion. 

G.  Phil.  The  old  rogue !  (Aside.)  That  will 
never  do,  I  shall  be  blown  upon  'change.  Alvarada 
will  pay  in  time  :  he  has  opened  his  aflairs ;  he 
appears  a  good  man. 

Old  Phil.  Does  he  1 

G.  Phil.  A  great  fortune  left ;  will  pay  in  time  ; 
but  I  must  crack  before  that.  [is? 

Old  Phil.  It  is  unlucky !  A  good  man,  you  say  he 

G.  Phil.  Nobody  better. 

Old  Phil.  Let  me  see  ;  suppose  I  lend  this  money. 

G.  Phil.  Ah,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  How  much  is  yoiu-  remittance  from 
Messina  ? 

G.  Phil.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Okl  Phil.  Then  you  want   fifteen  hundred  and 

G.  Phil.  Exactly.  [fifty. 

OldPhil.  Don  Alvarada  is  a  good  man,  you  say  ? 

G.  Phil,  Yes,  sir. 


Old  Phil.  I  will  venture  to  lend  the  money.  You 
must  allow  me  commission  upon  those  bills,  for 
taking  them  up  for  honour  of  the  drawer. 

G.  Phil.  Agreed. 

Old  Phil.  Lawful  interest,  while  I  am  out  of  my 
money. 

G.Phil.  I  subscribe. 

Old  Phil.  A  power  of  attorne}-  to  receive  the 
monies  from  Alvarada,  when  he  makes  a  payment. 

G.  Phil.  You  shall  have  it. 

Old  Phil.  Your  own  bond. 

G.  Phil.  To  be  sure. 

OldPhil.  Go  and  get  me  a  check.  You  shall 
have  a  draft  on  the  bank. 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  sir.      (Going.) 

Old  Phil.  But  stay,  I  had  forgot ;  I  must  sell 
out  for  this.  Stocks  are  under  par  ;  you  must  pay 
the  difl'erence. 

G.  Phil.  Was  ever  such  a  leech!  (Aside.)  By 
all  means,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Step  and  get  me  a  check. 

G.  Phil.  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 
(Aside.)  [Exit. 

OldPhil.  "What  with  commission,  lawful  inte- 
rest, and  his  paying  the  ditference  in  the  stocks, 
which  are  higher  now  than  when  I  bought  in,  this 
will  be  no  bad  morning's  work  ;  and  then  in  the 
evening,  I  shall  be  in  the  rarest  spirits  for  this  new 
adventure  I  am  recommended  to.  Let  me  see ; 
what  is  the  lady's  name  ?  (  Takes  a  letter  out.)  Co- 
rinna!  ay,  ay;  by  the  description,  she  is  a  bale  of 
goods. 

Enter  QuiLLDRlVE. 

Qnill.  Sir  Jasper  Wilding,  sir,  and  his  daughter. 

Old  Phil.  I  am  at  home. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper,  singing,  and  Maria. 

Old  Phil.  Sir  Jasper,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Sir  J.  Master  Philpot,  I  be  glad  to  zee  ye  ;  I  am 
indeed. 

OldPhil.  The  like  compliment  to  you,  Sir  Jasper. 
Miss  Maria,  I  kiss  your  fair  hand. 

Mar.  Sir,  jour  most  obedient. 

Sir  Jasp,  Ay,  ay  ;  I  ha'  brought  un  to  zee  you ; 
my  girl — I  ben't  ashamd  of  my  girl. 

Mar.  That's  more  than  I  can  say  of  my  father. 
(Aside.) 

Old  Phil.  Trulj',  she  is  a  blooming  young  lady. 
Sir  Jasper,  audi  verily  shall  like  to  take  an  interest 
in  her. 

Sir  Jasp.  I  ha'  brought  her  to  zee  ye,  and  zo  your 
zon  may  ha'  her  as  soon  as  he  will. 

OldPhil.  Why,  she  looks  three  and  a  half  |jer 
cent,  better  than  when  I  saw  her  last. 

Mar.  Then  there  is  hopes  that,  in  a  little  time,  I 
shall  be  ahoxepar:  he  rates  me  like  a  lottery  ticket. 
(Aside.) 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay ;  I  doul)t  not.  Sir  Jasper ; 
Miss  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  sensible,  dis- 
creet young  lady  ;  and  to  deal  freely,  without  that, 
she  would  not  do  for  my  son.  George  is  a  shrewd 
lad,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  declare,  no  consi- 
deration should  ever  prevail  on  him  to  marry  a  fool. 

Mar.  Ay,  you  have  told  me  so  before,  old  gen- 
tleman ;  I  have  my  cue  from  my  brother,  and  if  I . 
don't  soon  give  master  George  a  surfeit  of  me,  whyj 
then  I  am  not  a  notable  girl.     (Aside.) 

Enter  George  Philpot. 

G.  Phil.  A  good  clever  old  cuff  this,  after  my/ 
own  heart.  1  think  I'll  have  his  daughter,  if  it  isJ 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  with  him.  (ylside.J 

Sir  Jasp.  Zou-in-law,  gee  us  your  hand.  Whaij 
say  you  ?  are  you  ready  for  my  girl  ? 

G.  Phil.  Say  grace  as  soon  as  you  will,  sir,  I'll 
fall  too. 

Sir  Jasp.  Well  zaid  ;  Hike  yon  :  I  like  un,niasl 
ttr  Philpot,  I  like  im  ;  I'll  teU  you  what,  let  un  talll 
to  her  now. 
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Old  Phil.  And  so  he  shall.  George,  she  is  a  bale 
of  £;oods  ;  speak  her  fair  now,  and  then  you'll  be  in 
J  cash.     (Aside  to  G.  Phil.) 

G.  Phil.  I  think  I  had  rather  not  speak  to  her 
now  ;  I  hate  speaking   to    these   modest  women. 
Sir,  sir,  a  word  in  your  ear  ;  had  not  I  better  break 
mv  mind,  by  advertising  for  her  in  a  newspaper? 
(Aside  to  Old  Phil.) 

[  Old  Phil.  Talk  sense  to  her,  George ;  she  is  a  no- 
i  table  girl ;  and  I'll  give  the  draft  upon  the  bank 
presently.     (Aside  to  G.  Phil.) 

Sir  Jasp.  Come  along,  master  Philpot,  come 
along:   I  bean't  afraid  of  my  girl  ;  come  along. 

[^Exennt  Sir  Jasp.  and  Old  Phil. 

Mar.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  lover  they  have  found 
for  me.     (Aside.) 

G.  Phil.  How  shall  I  speak  my  mind  to  her?  She 
j  is  almost  a  stranger  to  me.     (Aside.) 
'      Mar.  Now  I'll  make  the  hideous  thing  hate  me 
if  I  can.     (Aside.) 

!      G.  Phil.  Ay,  she  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  I  war- 
j  rant  her.     (Aside.) 

'  ATar.  Ah,  you  fright !  You  rival  Mr.  Beaufort ! 
I'll  give  him  an  aversion  to  me,  that's  what  I  will ; 
and  so  let  him  have  the  trouble  of  breaking  oft"  the 
:  match.  Not  a  word  yet :  he  is  in  a  tine  confusion  : 
(Aside:  looks  foolish.)  I  think  I  may  as  well  sit 
down,  sir. 

G.Phil.  Ma'am— I— I— I— (frighted)  I'll  hand 
you  a  chair,  ma'am ;  there,  ma'am.  (Bows  awk- 
wardly.) 

Mar.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

G.  Phil.  I'll  sit  dowu  too.     (In  confusion.) 

Mar.  Heigho ! 

G.  Phil.  Ma'am ! 

Mar.  Sir! 

G.Phil.  I  thought — I — I — I — did  not  you  say 
something,  ma'am? 

Mar.  No,  sir  ;  nothing. 

G.  Phil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am. 

Mar.  Oh  !  you  are  a  sweet  creature  !      (Aside.) 
j      G.  Phil.  The  ice  is  broke  now  ;  I  have  begun, 
and  so  I'll  go  on.     (Sits  silent,  foolish,  and  steals  a 
1  look  at  her.) 

Mar.  An  agreeable  interview  this  !     (Aside.^ 
;      6r.PA«7.  Pray,  ma'am,  do  yon  ever  go  to  concerts? 
j      Mar,  Concerts  !  what's  that,  sir  1 
[      G.  Phil.  A  music  meeting. 

,[      Mar.  I  have  been  at  a  Quaker's  meeting,  but 
I  never  at  a  music  meeting. 

I  G.  Phil.  Lord,  ma'am,  all  the  gay  world  goes  to 
I  concerts !  She  notable  !  I'll  take  courage  ;  she  is 
;  nobody.  (Aside.)  Will  you  give  me  leave  to 
i  present  you  a  ticket  for  Willis's? 
'  Mar.  (Looking  simply  and  awkward.)  A  ticket! 
what's  a  ticket? 

G.  Phil.  There,  ma'am,  at  your  service. 

Mar.  (Curtseys  awkwardly.)  I  long  to  see  what 
a  ticket  is. 

G.  Phil.  What  a  curtsey  there  is  for  the  St. 
James's  end  of  the  town  !  I  hate  her !  she  seems  to 
be  an  idiot  !     (Aside.) 

Mar.  Here's  a  charming  ticket  he  has  given  me! 
(Aside.)     And  is  this  a  ticket,  sir? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  ma'am.  And  is  this  a  ticket  ? 
(Mimics  her  aside. ) 

Mar.  (Reads)  For  sale  by  the  candle,  the  fol- 
lowing goods  : — thirty  chests  straw  hats — fifty  tubs 
chip  hats — pepper,  sago,  borax — ha,  ha  !  Such  a 
ticket! 

G.  Phil.  I — I — I  have  made  a  mistake,  ma'am  ; 
here,  here  is  the  right  one. 

Mar.  You  need  not  mind  it,  sir  ;  I  never  go  to 
such  places. 

G.  Phil.  No,  ma'am !  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  her.  (Aside.)  Was  you  ever  at  the  White  Con- 
duit House? 

Mar.  There's  a  question  !  (^Aside.)  Is  that  a 
nobleman's  seat? 


G.Phil.  (Laughs.)  Simpleton!  No,  Miss;  it  is 
not  a  nobleman's  seat:  Lord,  it's  at  Islington. 

Mar.  Lord  Islington  ! — I  don't  know  my  Lord 
Islington. 

G.  Phil.  The  town  of  Islington.  [ship. 

Mar.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  his  lord- 

G.Phil.  Islington  is  a  town,  ma'am. 

Mar.  Oh  !  it's  a  town  ! 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

G.  Phil.  What  is  she  glad  of?  What  shall  I  say 
to  her  next?  (Aside.)  Have  you  been  at  the  burletta. 

Mar.  Where?  [ma'am? 

G.  Phil.  The  burletta. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am 
no  such  person.  I  go  to  burlettas  !  I  am  not  what 
you  take  me  for. 

G.  Phil.  Ma'am ! 

Mar.  I'm  come  of  good  people,  sir;  and  have 
been  properly  educated,  as  a  young  girl  ought  to  be. 

G.  Phil.  Whatad— dfoolsheis!  (Aside.)  The 
burletta  is  an  opera,  ma'am. 

Mar.  Opera,  sir !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
this  usage,  to  affront  me  in  this  manner! 

G.  Phil.  AQ'ront !  I  mean  quite  the  reverse, 
ma'am  ;  I  took  you  for  a  connoisseur. 

Mar.  AYho,  me  a  connoisseur,  sir !  I  desire  yon 
won't  call  me  such  names  ;  I  am  sure  I  never  so 
much  as  thought  of  such  a  thing!  Sir,  I  won't  be 
called  a  connoisseur — I  won't — I — won't — I  won't! 
(Bursts  out  a-crying.) 

G.  Phil,  Ma'am,  I  meant  no  offence.  A  con- 
noisseur is  a  virtuoso. 

Mar.  Don't  virtuoso  me !  I  am  no  virtuoso,  sir, 
I  would  liave  you  to  know  it !  I  am  as  virtuous  a 
girl  as  any  in  England,  and  I  will  never  be  a  vir- 
tuoso.     (Cries  bitterly.) 

G.  Phil.  But,  ma'am,  you  mistake  me  quite. 

Mar.  (In  apassion,  choking  her  tears,  and  sobbing. ) 
Sir,  I  am  come  of  as  virtuous  people  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. My  family  was  always  remarkable  for  virtue. 
31y  mamma  (sobbing)  was  as  good  a  woman  as 
ever  was  born,  jind  my  aunt  Bridget  (sobbing)  was 
a  virtuous  woman  too  !  And  there's  my  sister  Sophy 
makes  as  good  and  as  virtuous  a  wife  as  any  at  all ! 
And  so,  sir,  don't  call  me  a  virtuoso  !  I  won't  be 
brought  here  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  ;  I  won't 
■ — 'I  won't — I  won't !     (Cries  bitterly.) 

G,  Phil.  The  girl's  a  natural :  so  much  the 
better.  I'll  marry  her,  and  lock  her  up.  (Aside.) 
Ma'am,  upon  my  word,  you  misunderstand  me. 

Mar,  Sir,  (drying  her  tears)  I  won't  be  called 
connoisseur  by  you  nor  anybody;  and  I  am  no  vir- 
tuoso, I'd  have  you  to  know  that. 

G.  Phil.  Ma'am,  connoisseur  and  virtuoso  are 
words  for  a  person  of  taste. 


Mar.  Taste  !     (sobbing.) 
G.Phil.  Yes,  ma'am. 


Mar.  And  did  you  mean  to  say  as  how  I  am  a 
person  of  taste  ? 

G.  Phil.  Undoubtedly. 

Mar,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
Oh !  that's  another  thing  ;  I  have  a  taste,  to  be  sure. 

G.  Phil.  I  know  you  have,  ma'am.  O,  you're  a 
cursed  ninny  !     (Aside.) 

Mar.  Yes,  I  know  I  have  ;  I  can  read  tolerabl3', 
and  I  begin  to  write  a  little. 

G,  Phil.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  great 
progress  !  What  could  old  Square-Toes  mean  by 
passing  her  upon  me  for  a  sensible  girl  ?  And  what 
a  fool  I  was  to  be  afraid  to  speak  to  her:  I'll 
talk  to  her  openly  at  once.  (Aside.)  Come,  sit 
down.  Miss.   Pray,  ma'am,  are  you  inclined  to  ma- 

Mar.  Yes,  sir.  [trimony  ? 

G.  Phil.  Are  you  in  love  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil,  These  naturals  are  always  amorous, 
(Aside.)     How  should  you  like  me  ? 

Mar.  Of  all  things. 
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G.  Phil.  A  girl  without  ceremon}'.  (Aside.)  Do 

Mar,  Yes,  sir.  [you  love  me? 

G.  Phil.  But  you  don't  love  anybody  else "! 

Mar.  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  Frank  and  free.     {Aside.)     But  not  so 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,    .  [well  as  me  ? 

G.  Phil.  Better,  may  be? 

Mar.  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  Tiie  devil  you  do  !  (Aside.)  And,  per- 
haps, if  I  should  marry  jou,  I  should  have  a  chance 
to  be  made  a — 

Mar.  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  The  case  is  clear.  Miss  Maria,  your 
very  hnmble  servant;  you  are  not  for  my  mone3', 
I  promise  you. 

Mar.  Sir  !  [take  my  leave. 

G.  Phil.  I  have  done,  ma'-am,  that's  all,  and  I 

Mar.  But  you'll  marry  me? 

G.  Phil.  No,  ma'am,  no  ;  no  such  thing.  You 
may  provide  yourself  a  husband  elsewhere  ;  I  am 
3'our  humble  servant. 

Mar.  NotmaiTy  me,  Mr.Philpot!  Bat 3'ou must: 
— my  papa  said  you  must,  and  I  will  have  you. 

G.  Phil.  There's  another  proof  of  her  nonsense. 
(Aside.)  j>Iake  yourself  easy,  for  I  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  you. 

Mar.  Not  marry  me,  Mr.  Philpot !  (bursts  out 
into  tears)  bat  I  say  you  shall,  and  I  will  have  a 
husband,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why  : — you  shall — 
j'ou  shall ! 

G.  Phil.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  wife  they  intend  for 
me  here!     (Aside.) 

Mar.  I  wonder  you  a'n't  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
affront  a  young  girl  in  this  manner !  I'll  go  and  tell 
my  papa,  I  will — I  will — I  will.  (Cnjing  bitterly.) 

G.  Phil.  And  so  you  may  ;  I  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you,  and  so  your  servant,  miss, — your  servant. 

Mar.  Ay,  and  by  goles !  my  brother  Bob  shall 
fight  vou ! 

G.  Phil.  "What  care  I  for  your  brother  Bob? 
(Going.) 

Mar.  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Mr.  Philpot? 

how  can  you — oh — (cries  and  struggles  ivith  him — 

Exit  G.Phil.)  Ha,  ha!  I  have  carried  my  brother's 

scheme  into  execution  charmingly :    ha,  ha !    He 

will  break  oft"  the  match  now  of  his  own  accord. — 

Ha,  ha!  This  is   charming! — this  is  fine! — this  is 

like  a  girl  of  spirit.  [E.xit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Corinna's  House. 

Enter  CoP.l^'S A,  TOTil  following  her. 

Cor.  An  elderly  gentleman,  did  you  say  ? 

Tom.  Yes  ;  that  says  he  has  got  a  letter  for  you, 
ma'am. 

Cor.  Desire  the  gentleman  to  walk  up  stairs. 

lE.vit  Tom. 
Enter  Old  Philpot. 

Cor.  Servant,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Fair  lady,  your  very  humble  servant. 
Truly,  a  blooming  young  girl!  (.4w/e.)  Madam,  I 
have  a  letter  here  for  you  from  Bob  Poacher,  whom, 
I  presume,  you  know. 

Cor.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  Bob  Poacher  ;  he  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine.  (Beads  to  herself .)  He  speaks 
so  handsomely  of  you,  sir,  and  says-you  are  so 
much  of  the  gentleman,  that,  to  be  sure,  sir,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  agreeable,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Really,  you  are  very  agreeable.  You 
see  I  am  punctualto  my  hour.   (Looks  at  his  watch.) 

Cor.  That  is  a  mighty  pretty  watch,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Yes,  madam,  it  is  a  repeater  ;  it  has 
been  in  our  family  for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  mighty 
pretty  lodging.  I  have  twenty  guineas  here  in  a 
purse  :  here  they  are  ;  (turns  them  out  upon  the 
table)  as  pretty  golden  rogues  as  ever  fair  lingers 
played  with.  [gentleman. 

Cor.  I  am  always  agreeable  to  anything  from  a 

Old  Phil,  There  are"  some  light  guineas  among 


them.  I  always  put  off  my  light  guineas  in  this 
way.  (Aside.)  You  are  exceedinglv  welcome, 
madam.  "Your  fair  hand  looks  so  tempting,  I  must 
kiss  it.  Oh!  I  could  eat  it  up!  Fair  lady,  your  lips 
look  so  cherry  :  they  actually  invite  the  touch  ; 
(Kisses.)  really  it  makes  the  difference  of  cent. per 
cent,  in  ones  constitution  !  Oh,  you  little  delicate, 
charming — (Kisses  her.) 

G.Phil.  (Within.)  Gee-honp  \  Awhi!  Awhi ! 
Gallows!   Awhi!  -  [coming? 

Old  Phil.  Hey,    what  is    all    that?   Somebody 

Cor.  Some  young  rake,  I  fancy,  coming  in,  whe- 
ther mv  servants  will  or  no. 

Old  Phil.  "What  shall  I  do  .'  I  would  not  be  seen 
for  the  world  ;  can't  you  hide  me  in  that  room  ? 

Cor.  Dear  heart !  no,  sir  ;  these  wild  young 
fellows  take  sacii  liberties.  He  may  take  it  into 
his  head  to  go  in  there,  and  then  you  will  be  de- 
tected. Get  under  the  table,  he  sha'n't  remain  long, 
whoever  he  is.     Here,  here,  sir,  get  under  here. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  do  ;  don't  let  him  stay 
staylong;  givemeanotherbuss.  Wounds!Icould — • 

Cor.  Hush  !      Make  haste. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay;  I  will,  fair  lady.  (Creeps  un- 
der ike  table  and  peeps  out.)  Don't  lethim  stavlong. 

Cor.  Hush  !  silence !  j'ou  will  ruin  all  else. 

Enter  George  Philpot, 

G.  Phil.  Sharper,  to  your  work !  Awhi !  Awhi  ! 
So  m}'  girl,  how  dost  do  1 

Cor.  Yery  well,  thank  you  ;  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  j-ou  so  soon  ;  I  thought  you  was  to  be  at  the 
club? 

G.Phil.  No;  the  run  was  against  me  again, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  pursue  iU-fortune.  But  I  am 
strong  in  cash,  my  girl. 

Cor.  Are  you  1 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  yes  ;  snskins  in  plenty. 

Old  Phil.  (Aside,  peeping.)  Ah,  the  ungracious  ! 
These  are  your  haunts,  are  they  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  am  strong  in  cash  ;  I  have 
taken  in  the  old  curmudgeon  since  I  saw  yon. 

Cor.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Old  Phil.  (Aside,  peeping  out.)  Aj-,  as  how?  let 
us  hear,  pray. 

G.  Phil.  Why,  I'll  tell  you.  I  talk'd  a  world 
of  wisdom  to  him  ;  tipt  him  a  few  rascally  senti- 
ments of  a  scoundrelly  kind  of  prudence  ;  and  then 
he  took  a  liking  to  me.  "  Ay,  ay,"  says  he,  "  ay, 
friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade.  George, 
thou  art  a  son  after  my  own  heart  ;  a  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted  ;"  (mimicking  him.)  and  so,  on 
he  went,  like  harlequin  in  aFrench  comedj',  tickling 
himself  into  a  good  humour,  till,  at  last,  I  tickled 
him  out  of  fifteen  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  Oh  ! 
I  understand  trap  ;  I  talked  of  a  great  house  stop- 
ping pajment ;  the  thing  was  true  enough,  but  I 
had  no  dealings  with  them. 

Old  Phil.  (Aside.)  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.  And  so,  for  fear  of  breaking  off  a  match 
with  an  idiot,  he  wants  me  to  marr^',  he  lent  me 
the  money,  and  cheated  me  though. 

Old  Phil.  (Aside.)  Ay,  you  have  found  it  out, 
have  you  1 

G.  Phil.  Pho  !  he  is  an  old  curmudgeon ;  and 
so  I  will  talk  no  more  about  him.  Come,  give 
me  a  kiss.     (They  kiss.) 

Old  Phil.  (Aside.)  The  30ung  dog,  how  he  fas- 
tens his  lips  to  her  !  [Sunday. 

G.  Phil.  You  shall  go  with  me  to  Epsom  next 

Cor.  Shall  I?  That's  charming. 

G.  Phil.  You  shall,  in  m3'  chariot;  I  drive. 

Cor.  But  I  don't  like  to  see  3'ou  drive. 

G.  Phil.  But  I  like  it;  I  am  as  good  a  coachman 
as  any  in  England.  There  was  my  lord  What-d'ye- 
call-him,  drove  four-in-hand;  but,  lord!    he  was 

Cor.  No!  [nothing  tome. 

G.Phil.  Oh,  no;  I  know  my  road  work,  my 
girl.    Throw  my  eyes    about   a  few  ;  handle   the 
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)races  ;  take  the  ofl'-leader  by  the  jaw  ;  here  you, 
low  have  you  curbed  this  horse  up  ?  Let  him  out 
I  link,  do,  you  rascal.  Whoo  Eh! — Jewel — But- 
on  !  "Whoo  Eh  !  Come  here,  you  sir  ;  how  have 
roa  coupled  gallows  1  you  know  he'll  take  the  bar 
)f  Sharper.  Take  himin  two  holes,  do.  There's 
bur  pretty  little  kuots  as  any  in  England. — "^hoo 
3h! 

Cor.  But  can't  you  let  your  coachman  drive? 

G.  Phil,  No,  no  ;  see  me  mount  the  box,  handle 
he  reins,  my  wrist  turned  down,  square  my  el- 
jows,  stamp  with  my  foot.  Gee  up  ! — Off  we  go. 
Sutton,  do  you  want  to  have  us  over!  Do  your 
vork,  do.  Awlii!  awhi !  There  we  bowl  away; 
.ee  how  sharp  they  are.  Gallows  ! — Softly  up  hill. 
Whisllvs.)  There's  a  public-house.  Give  'em  a 
iiouthful  of  water,  do,  and  fetch  me  a  dram — 
Irink  it  oif^Gee  up !  Awhi !  Awhi !  There  we 
JO  scrambling  altogether  ;  reach  Epsom  in  an  hour 
ind  forty-three  minutes  :  all  Lombard-street  to  an 
;gg-sliell,  we  do.  There's  your  work,  my  girl ! 
Sh  !  d — n  me  ! 

Old  Phil.  (Aside.)  Mercy  on  me  !  What  a  pro- 
ligate  30ung  dog  it  is  ! 

Enter  YovsG  Wilding. 

Wild.  Ha!  my  little  Corinna  !  Sir,  your  servant. 

G.  Phil.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Wild.  Sir,  your  servant. 

G.  Phil.  Any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Wild.  For  you,  sir? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  for  me,  sir. 

Wild.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  commands  for  you. 

G.  Phil.  What's  J  our  business  1 

Wild.  Business  ! 

G.  Phil.  Ay,  business. 

Wild.  Why,  very  good  business,  I  think  ;  my 
ittle  Corinna — my  life — m3'  little — 

G.Phil.  Is  that  your  business?  Pray,  sir — 
lOt  so  free,  sir. 

Wild.  Not  so  free  ! 

G.  Phil.  No,  sir  ;  that  lady  belongs  to  me. 

Wild.  To  you,  sir  I 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  to  me. 

Wild.  To  you  !  who  are  you  ? 

G.  Phil.  As  good  a  man  as  you. 

Wild.  Upon  my  word  !  Who  is  this  fellow, 
Jorinna  ?  Some  journeyman-tailor,  I  suppose, 
?ho  chooses  to  try  on  the  gentleman's  clothes  be- 
3re  he  carries  them  home. 

G.  Phil.  Tailor  !  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1 
fou  lie !  I  am  no  tailor. 

Wild.  You  shall  give  me  satisfaction  for  that. 

G.Phil.  For  what  ■? 

Wild.  For  giving  me  the  lie. 

G.  Phil.  I  did  not. 

Wild.  You  did,  sir. 

G,  Phil.  You  lie  !  I'll  bet  you  five  pounds  I  did 
ot.  But  if  you  have  a  mind  for  a  frolic — now,  sir, 
ome  on.     (In  a  boxing  attitude.) 

Wild.  Why,  you  scoundrel,  do  you  think  I  want 
)  box?  (Draws.)  There  !  take  that,  sirrah  ;  and 
aat ;  and  that,  you  scoundrel!     (Beating  him.) 

Old  Phil.    (Aside.)     Ay,    ay ;    well    done  ;    lay 

on.     (Peeps  out.)  [and  there  ! 

Wild.  (Beating  Mm.)     And    there,   you  rascal  ; 

Old  Phil.  (Aside.)  Thank  you,  thank  you  !  Could 
ot  you  find  in  your  heart  to  lay  him  on  another 
jr  me  ? 

Cor.  Pray,  don't  be  in  such  a  passion,  sir  ! 

Wild.  My  dear  Corinna,  don't  be  frightened ;  I 
aall  not  murder  him. 

O/d  Phil,  (Aside.)  I  am  safe  here ;  lie  still, 
saac,  lie  still ;  I  am  safe. 

Wild.  The  fellow  has  put  me  out  of  breath. 
Sits  down.  Old  Philpot's  watch  strikes  ten  under 
<e  table.)  Whose  watch  is  that?  (Stares  round.) 
fey!  what  is  all  this?  (Looks  under  the  table.) 
our  humble  servant,  sir!     Turn  out  ;  pray,  turn 


out.  You  won't?  then  I'll  unshell  you.  lExit.Cor.'] 
(Takes  away  the  table,)  Your  very  humble 
servant,  sir ! 

G.  Phil,  Zounds!  my  father  there  all  this  time! 

(Aside.) 

Wild.  I  suppose  you  will  give  me  the  lie  too? 

Old  Phil.  (Still  oil  the  ground.)  No,  sir,  not  I, 
truly.  But  the  gentleman  there  may  divert  himself 
again,  if  he  has  a  mind. 

G.  Phil.  No,  sir,  not  I. 

Old  Phil.  George,  you  are  there,  I  see. 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  are  there,  I  see. 
What  an  imp  of  hell  she  is  !     (Aside.)  [beat. 

Wild.  Come,  get  up,  sir  ;  you  are  too  old  to  be 

Old  Phil.  (Rising.)  In  trotli,  sol  am.  But  there 
you  may  exercise  yourself  again,  if  you  please. 

G.  Phil.  No  more  for  me,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha!  upon  my  soul,  I  cau't  help  laugh- 
ing at  his  old  square  toes. 

Old  Phil.  Oh,  George!  George! 

G.Phil.  Oh,  father!  father! 

Wild.  Ha,  ha!  what,  father  and  son?  And  so,  you 
have  found  one  another  out?  ha,  ha!  Well,  you 
may  have  business;  and  so,  gentlemen,  I'll  leave 
you  to  yourselves.  [Exit, 

G.  Phil.  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  sir.  I'll  go 
my  ways  this  moment ;  tie  myself  up  in  this  matri- 
monial noose,  and  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  courses  again.    (Going.) 

Old  Phil.  And  hark  you,  George;  tie  me  up  in  a 
real  noose,  and  turn  me  oft"  as  soon  as  you  will. 

\_Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — Sir  Jasper's  house. 
Beaufort  discovered,  dressed  as  a  lawyer,  and  Sir 
Jasper  Wilding,  ivith  a  bottle  and  glass. 

Beau.  I  can't  drink  any  more.  Sir  Jasper. 

SirJasp.  Why,  youbebutaweezen-fac'ddrinker. 
Master  Quagmire.     Come,  man,  finish  this  bottle. 

Beau.  I  beg  to  be  excus'd.  You  had  better  let 
me  read  over  the  deeds  to  you. 

SirJasp.  Zounds  !  you  shall  drink  t'other  bumper, 
an  you  talk  of  lej'. 

Enter  William. 

Will.  Old  Mr.  Philpot,  sir,  and  his  son. 

SirJasp.  Wounds!  that's  right ;  they'll  take  ine 
out  of  the  hand  of  this  lawyer  here.         lExit  yVill, 

Enter  OLD  Philpot  and  GEORGE  Philpot. 

Sir  Jasp.  Master  Philpot,  I  be  glad  you  are 
come;  this  man  here  has  so  plagued  me  with  his 
ley,  but  now  we'll  have  no  more  about  it,  but  sign 
the  papers  at  once. 

Old  Phil.  Sir  Jasper,  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
you  know,  is  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  should  not 
give  you  so  much,  if  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  your 
daughter's  marrying  my  son  ;  so  that,  if  you  will 
allow  me  discount  for  prompt  payment,  I  will  pay 
the  money  down. 

G.  Phil.  Sir,  I  must  beg  to  see  the  j'oung  lady 
once  more  before  I  embark ;  for,  to  be  plain,  sir, 
she  appears  to  me  a  mere  natural. 

Sir  Jasp.  I'll  tell  you  what, youngster,  I  find  my 
girl  a  notable  wench.  Zee  her  again,  mun  ;  zee  her 
again!  Here,  you,  sirrah,  send  our  Moll  hither. 
We'll  go  into  t'other  room,  crack  a  bottle,  and 
settle  matters  there ;  and  leave  un  together.  Hoic  ! 
hoic  !     Our  Moll !     Tally  over ! 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  Did  you  call  me,  papa  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  I  did,  my  girl.  There,  the  gentleman 
wants  to  speak  with  you  :  behave  like  a  clever 
wench  as  you  are.  Come  along,  my  boj's.  Master 
Quagmire,  come  and  finish  the  business. 

[E.vit,  singing,  loilh  Old  Philpot  and  Beaufort. 

G.  Phil.  I  know  she  is  a  fool,  and  so  I  will  speak 
to  her  without  ceremony.  (Aside.)  Well,  miss, 
you  told  me  you  could  read  and  write. 

Mar.  Read,  sir!  reading  is  the  delight  of  my  life. 
Do  you  love  reading,  sir? 
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G.  Phil.  Prodigiously  !    How  pert  she  is  grown  ! 
I  have  read  very  little ;  and  I  am  resolved  (or  the 
future  to  read  less.      {Aside.)     What  have  you 
Mar.  Every  thing.  [read,  miss  1 

G.Phil.  You  have "? 
Mar.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

G.  Phil,  Oh,  brave !  And  do  you  remember 
what  you  read,  miss?  [short  memories. 

Mar.  Not  so  well  as  I  could  wish.     Wits  have 
G.  Phil.  Oh  !  you  are  a  wit  too  ? 
Mar.  I  am  ;  and  do  you  know,  that  I  feel  myself 
provoked  to  a  simile  nOw? 

G.  Phil.  Provoked  to  a  simile  !    Let  us  hear  it. 
Mar.  What  do  yoii  think  we  are  both  like? 
G.  Phil.  Well- 
Mar.  Like  Cimon  and  Iphigenia  in  Dry  den's  fable. 
G.  Phil.  Jenny  in  Dryden  s  fable  ? 
Mar,   The  fanning  breeze  upon  her  bosom  blows ; 
To  meet  the  fanning  breeze  her  bosom  rose. 
That's  me  ;  now  you. 

He  trudged  along,  unknowing  lohat  he  sought, 
And  whistled  as  he  went  (mimics)  for  want  of 

thought, 
G.  Phil.  Tills  is  not  the  same  girl.  (^Disconcerted.) 
Mar.  Mark  again  ;  mark  again. 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise. 

(He  looks  foolish : — she  laughs  at  him.) 
G.  Phil.  I  must  take  care  how  I  speak  to  her; 
she  is  not  the  fool  I  took  her  for.  (Aside.) 

Mar.  You  seem  surprised,  sir ;  but  this  is  my 
way.  I  read,  sir,  and  then  I  apply.  I  have  read 
every  thing  ;  Suckling,  Waller,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Lansdown,  Gay,  Prior,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope, 
Young,  Thomson, — 

G,  Phil.  Hey!  the  devil!  what  a  clack  is  herej. 
(He  walks  across  the  stage:  she  following  him.) 

Mar.  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Otway,  Southern, 
Rowe,  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Farquhar,  Gibber, 
Vanbrugh,  Steele  ;  in  short,  every  body  ;  and  I  fiiid 
them  all  wit,  fire,  vivacity,  spirit,  genius,  taste,  ima- 
gination, raillery,  humour,  character,  and  sentiment. 
G.  Phil.  Her  tongue  goes  like  a  water-mill. 
Mar.  What  do  you  say  to  me,  now,  sir? 
G.  Phil.  Say  ! — I  don't  know  what  the  devil  to 
say.  (Aside.) 

Mar.  What's  the  matter,  sir?  Why  you  look  as 
if  the  stocks  were  fallen  ;  or  like  London-bridge  at 
low  water ;  or  like  a  waterman  when  the  Thames  is 
frozen  ;  or  like  a  politician  without  news  ;  or  like 
a  prude  without  scandal ;  or  like  a  great  lawyer 
■without  a  brief;  or  like  some  lawyers  with  one;  or — 
G.  Phil.  Or  like  a  poor  devil  of  a  husband,  hen- 
pecked by  a  wit,  and  so  say  no  more  of  that. 

Mar.  Oh,  fye !  you  have  spoil'd  all ;  I  had  not 
half  done.  [may  content  yourself. 

G.  Phil.  There  is  enough  of  all  conscience.  You 
Mar.  But  I  can't  be  so  easily  contented  ;  I  like 
a  simile  half  a  mile  long. 
G.  Phil.  I  see  you  do. 

Mar.  Oh !  and  I  make  verses  too  ;  verses  like  an 
angel ;  offhand  ;  extempore. — Can  you  give  me  an 
extempore  1 

G.Phil.  What  does  she  mean?  (Aside.)  No, 
miss,  I  have  never  a  one  about  me. 

Mar.  You  can't  give  me  an  extempore  !  Oh, 
for  shame  !  Mr.  Philpot.  I  love  an  extempore  of 
all  things ;  and  I  love  the  poets  dearly,  their  sense 
is  so  fine,  their  invention  rich  as  Pactolus. 

G.  Phil.  A  poet  as  rich  as  Pactolus  1 1  have  heard 
of  Pactolus  in  the  city. 
Mar.  Very  like. 

G.  Phil.  But  you  never  heard  of  a  poet  as  rich 
Mar.  As  who  ?  [as  he. 

G.  Phil,  Pactolus.    He  was  a  great  Jew  mer- 
chant ;  lived  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  without. 
Mar.  Pactolus,  a  Jew  merchant?    Pactolus  is  a 
G,  Phil.  A  river?  [river. 


Mar.  Yes.     Don't  you  understand  geography? 

G.  Phil.  The  girl's'crazy. 

Mar.  Oh  !  sir;  if  yon  don't  understand  geogra- 
phy, you  are  nobod}'.  I  understand  geography, 
and  I  understand  orthography ;  you  know  I  told 
you  I  can  write  ;  and  I  can  dance  too.  Will  you 
dance  a  minuet  1  (Sings  and  dances.)  [you. 

G.  Phil.  You  sha'n't  lead  me  a  dance,  I  promise 

Mar.  Oh!  very  well,  sir;  you  refuse  me.  Re- 
member, you'll  hear  immediately  of  my  being 
married  to  another,  and  then  you'll  be  ready  to  hang 

G.  Phil.  Not  I,  I  promise  you.  [yourself. 

Mar.  O  !  very  well :  remember ;  mark  my  words ; 
I'll  do  it;  you  shall  see  it  :  ha,  ha! 

G.  Phil.  Marry  you  !  I  would  as  soon  carry  my 
wife  to  live  in  Bow-street,  and  write  over  the  door 
"  Philpot's  punch-house." 

Enter  Old  Philpot,  Sir  Jasper,  Young 
Wilding,  and  Beaufort. 

Sir  Jasp.  (Singing.)  "  So  rarely,  so  bravely  tve'll 
hunt  him  o'er  the  downs,  and  we  II  whoop  arid  we'll 
holloa."  Gee  us  3'our  hand,  3'oung  gentleman  ;  well, 
what  zay  ye  to  un  now?     Ben't  she  a  clever  girl? 

G.  Phil.  A  very  extraordinary  girl,  indeed. 

Sir  Jasp.  Did  not  I  tell  un  zo  1 

Mar.  Well,  papa,  the  gentleman  won't  have  me. 

Old  Phil.  The  numskull  won't  do  as  his  father 
bids  him;  and  so,  Sir  Jasper,  with  your  consent, 
I'll  make  a  proposal  to  the  young  lady  myself. 

Mar.  Howl  What  does  he  saj'? 

Old  Phil.  I  am  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  and  I 
can  be  a  brisk  lover  still.  Fair  lady,  a  glance  of 
your  eye  is  like  the  returning  sun  in  the  spring  ;  it 
melts  away  the  frost  of  age,  and  gives  anew  warmth 
and  vigour  to  all  nature.  (Coughing.) 

Mar.  Dear  heart !  I  should  like  to  have  a  scene 
with  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  Hey  !  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  What 
say  you,  my  girl,  will  you  rock  his  cradle  1 

Mar,  Sir,  I  have  one  small  doubt.  Pray,  can  I 
have  two  husbands  at  a  time?  [foolish  again. 

G.  Phil.  There's  a  question,  now  !  She  is  grown 

Old  Phil.  Fair  lady,  the  law  of  the  land — 

Sir  Jasp.  Hold  ye,  hold  ye ;  let  me  talk  of  law  ; 
I  know  the  law  better  nor  any  on  ye.  Two  hus- 
bands at  once!  No,  no  ;  men  are  scarce,  and  that's 
downright  poaching.  [marry  him,  I  see. 

Mar.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir;  for  then  I  can't] 

Sir  Jasp.  Why  not? 

Mar.  I  am  contracted  to  another. 

Sir  Jasp.  Contracted! — To  whom? 

Mar.  To  Mr.  Beaufort ;  that  gentleman,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  Master  Quagmire !  What,  are  yoa 
young  Beaufort  all  this  time? 

Old  Phil.  That  won't  take,  sir;  that  won't  take. 

Beau,  But  it  must  take,  sir.  Sir  Jasper  has 
sign'd  the  deeds  for  his  daughter's  marriage  ;  and, 
by  this  instrument,  has  made  me  his  son-in-law. 

Old  Phil,  How  is  this  ?  How  is  this  1  Then,  Sir 
Jasper,  you  will  agree  to  cancel  the  deeds,  I  sup- 
pose, for  you  know — 

Sir  Jasp.  Catch  me  at  that,  an'  ye  can  !  I  ful- 
fiU'd  my  promise,  and  your  son  refused,  and  so  the 
wench  has  looked  out  slily  for  herself  elsewhere. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  a  clever  girl  1  I  bean'l 
asham'd  o'  my  girl.  Our  Moll,  you  have  done  no 
harm,  and  Mr.  Beaufort  is  welcome  to  you  will 
all  my  heart.  I'll  stand  to  what  I  have  signed 
though  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise. 

M«r."  Well,  brother,  how  have  I  play'd  my'part 

If '''^-  I  To  a  miracle. 

Mar.  Have  I "!  I  don't  know  how  that  is — 

Love  urg'd  me  on  to  try  all  wily  arts, 

To  win  your — (To  Beaufort.)  No,  not  t/ours- 
To  win  your  hearts.  (To  the  Audience.) 

Your  hearts  to  iviii  is  7ww  my  aim  alone ; 

"  There  if  I  grow,  the  harvest  is  your  own," 
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ACT  I.  Scene  I. — An  Inn-door. 
Mrs.  Dw'.—i^Without.) 
Mrs.  Day.    Let   the   porter   carry  our   bundles 
lown  to  Mr.  Day's  house. 

Enter  Mrs.  Day,  Arabella,  Ruth,  Captain 
Manly,  and  Coachman. 

Mrs.  I).  Out  upon't,  4iow  dusty  'tis  ;  'tis  a  sad 
hing  for  people  of  the  belter  sort,  who  are  us'd  to 
rav«l  in  a  different  style,  to  put  up  with  a  filthy 
tage-coach.  I  believe  our  places  are  paid  for, 
loachman,  are  they  notl 

Coach.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  paid  for  at  Oxford. 

Mrs.  D.  Very  well ;  something  for  you  to  drink. 

Coach.  Thank  you,  ma'am.  \^Exit. 

Mrs.D.  Why,  how  now,  Arabella!  what,  sadl 
Jy  my  faith,  you  need  not;  say,  I  told  you  so. 
riy  son  Abel  has  been  pining  the  whole  month 
hat  you  have  been  absent ;  and  his  honour,  Mr. 
)ay,  your  guardian,  my  hus!)and,  and  justice  of 
lie  peace,  was  quite  impatient  till  we  should  fetch 
ou  lionie  again.  I  know  you'll  like  our  son  Abel  ; 
e's  much  improv'd  of  late;  grown  quite  genteel,  I 
ssure  you. 

Arab.  Then  he  is  improv'd  indeed  !  (Aside.) 
'   Mrs.D.  Now  we  talk  of  Abel,  I  wonder  he,  or 
ly  husband's  chief  clerk,  Obadiah,  is  not  here 
eady  to  attend  me.    {Seeing  Manly.)     How  is  it 
'ith  you,  sir?  "Weary  of  your  journey,  I  suppose! 

Man.  Her  tongue  will  never  tire.  {Aside.)  Yes, 
la'am  ;  so  many  in  the  coach  has  rather  heated  mo. 

Enter  Abel  and  Obadiaii. 
I   Mrs.  D.  Oh  !   you  are  come.     Didn't  you  think 

fit  that  I  should  find  attendance  ready  for  me 
'hen  I  alighted? 

Ob.  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon  ;  I  do  profess  I 
hould  have  attended  sooner,  but  that  his  young 
onour,  Mr.  Abel,  delav'd  me. 

Mrs.D.  Well,  son  Abel,  you  must  be  obeyed. 


"What,  you  arc  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  one  I  have 
in  my  eye,  ha? 

Abel.  Yes,  I  have,  by  my  father's  desire,  been 
thinking  more  about  somebody  than  I'll  speak  of. 

Mrs.  D.  That's  right.  You  must  now  endeavour 
to  please  the  ladies,  cast  off  Ohadiah's  formalities, 
shew  'em  your  breeding,  boy,  and  let  'em  see  you 
are  as  well  taught  as  fed.     {Apart.)  [private. 

Abel.  If  you  please,  I   would  speak  a  word  in 

Arab.  {To  Ruth.)  That  poor  gentleman  seems 
heartily  tir'd  of  Mrs.  Day's  tongue. 

Ruth.  Indeed,  he  looks  fatigued.  [honest. 

Arab.  I  like   hiiu  much  ;    he    seems    plain    and 

Ruth.  Plain  enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  to 
please  you,  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Arab.  No,  pr'ythee,  don't;  he'll  think  us  rude. 

Ruth.  Then  I  shall  think  him  an  ass.  I  hope 
you  are  better  after  your  journe}',  sir? 

Man.  No,  madam,  I  am  rather  worse. 

Ruth.  You  don't  like  riding  in  a  stage,  perhaps? 

Man.  No,  ma'am,  nor  talking  after  it.  Tliis 
young  spawn  is  as  bad  as  the  old  pike.  {Aside.) 

Ruth.  Short,  however,  if  not  sweet,   [happiness. 

Arab.  Pr'ythee,  peace!     Sir,  we  wish  yow  all 

Man.  Ma'am,  I  thank  you.  I  like  her  well  ;  but 
I  hope  she'll  say  no  more,  lest  she  should  spoil  my 
good  opinion.     (Aside.) 

Mrs.  D.  {Advancing.)  Come,  Arabella  :  'tis  as 
I  told  you  ;  Abel  has  it.  Say  no  more.  Take  her 
by  the  hand,  Abel :  faith,  she  may  venture  to  take 
you  for  better  for  worse  ;  lead  her  long.  Fare  you 
well,  sir.  {To  Manly.)  Oh,  Abel's  a  notable  fellow. 
[Exit.  Abelleads  off  Arabella,  and  Obadiah,  Ruth. 

Man.  There's  something  very  interesting  about 
that  girl.  Well ;  here  I  am  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Gloucester,  quartered  for  at  least  six  months,  if  my 
creditors  don't  hunt  me  out  of  it.  As  our  troop 
came  some  days  since,  private  lodgings,  I  suppose, 
are  scarce.  {Goint/.) 
IT 
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Enter  CoLONEL  Careless  (ind  Story. 

Care.  Dear  Maiilv,  welcome  to  Gloucester. 

Man.  Dear  Colouel,  I  did  not  tliink  to  have  met 
Tou  so  suddenly.  Ah !  my  old  friend,  Lieutenant 
Story,  your  servant. 

Siory.  Your  friend  still,  captain;  but  no  longer 
a  lieutenant.  I  have  quitted  the  service  some  time  ; 
I  am   married,    and    settled  here ;    and,  faith,   as 

Man.  T  am  glad  of  it.  [times  go,  well  to  do. 

Care.l  hope.  Manly,  our  creditors  were  not  trou- 
tlesome  at  our  last  quarters  after  Ileft  you?  {Apart) 

Man.  They  threaten'd  us  with  the  law  ;  but  I  dare 
say  a  few  pounds  will  (|uiet   em  for  a  month  or  so. 

Care.  And  in  that  time  we  may  get  relief,  by 
death  or  marriage.     When  did  you  arrive? 

Man.  Just  now;  came  in  a  stage-coach,  wedg'd 
in  wiih  half  a  dozen :  there  was  a  justice's  wife, 
full  of  vulgar  dignit}',  and  her  daughter;  but  a 
bastard,  past  doubt,  for  she  bore  no  resemblance 
to  her  mother;  their  names  are  Da}'.  There  was 
another  joung  lady  with  'em,  rather  handsome; 
and  she,  it  seems,  is  intended  for  the  justice's 
eldest  son ;  a  downright  ass.  He  came  here  to 
meet  his  mother,  and  with  him  his  father's  drawling 
clerk:  two  such  formal,  awkward  I'ascals,  you 
never  saw  ;  ha,  ha ! 

Story.  The  handsome  lady  you  speak  of  is  a  rich 
heiress;  they  say,  her  father  died  abroad  in  the 
king's  service,  and  left  this  Mr.  Day  her  guardian, 
who,  it  seems,  designs  her  for  this  his  first-born 
booby. 

Care.  Why,  what  a  dull  dog  wert  thou.  Manly, 
not  to  make  love,  and  rescue  her.  Hey!  whom 
Lave  we  here? 

Enter  Teague,  wrapt  vp  in  a  blanket, 
"Who  art  thou,  pray? 

Tea.  A  poor  Irishman,  heaven  save  me,  and  save 
all  your  three  faces !     Give  me  a  thirteen. 

Care.  Thou  wilt  not  lose  anything  for  want  of 

Tea.  Faith,  I  can't  aflord  it.  [asking. 

Care.  Well,  there's  sixpence  for  thy  confidence. 

Tea.  By  my  troth  'tis  too  little,  make  it  a 
thirteen  and  I'll  drink  all  your  healths. 

Man.  How  long  hast  thou  been  in  England? 

Tea.  Ever  since  I  came  here,  and  longer  too. 

Care.  What's  thy  business? 

Tea.  I  have  no  business  at  all,  at  all ;  I'm  a  gentle- 
man at  large,  and  that's  all  I  have  done  since  I  left 

Care,  Why  did'st  leave  him?  [my  master. 

Tea.  Because  he  died  one  day. 

Care.  Then  it  seems  he  left  thee? 

Tea.  Yes,  indeed,  he  left  poor  Teague ;  but  be 
never  serv'd  me  so  before  in  all  his  life. 

Care,  Pr'ythee,  who  was  thy  master? 

Tea.  Sure,  he  was  the  good  Colonel  Danger. 
(  With  affection.)  [friend. 

Care.  Colonel  Danger !  He  was  my  dear  and  noble 

Tea,  Yes,  that  he  was  ;  and  poor  Teague's  too. 

Care,  AVhere  did  he  die  ? 

Tea,  He  died  in  bed,  in  the  enemy's  prison, 
t'other  side  the  water  there. 

Care,  And  what  dost  thou  mean  to  do? 

Tea.  I  would  get  a  good  master,  if  a  good 
master  would  get  me.  I  can't  tell  what  to  do 
else  ;  I  was  here  on  my  way  to  Bristol,  to  see  to 
beg  a  passage  to  old  Ireland.  I  went  to  the  man 
who  lives  at  that  house,  at  the  end  of  t'other  house, 
beside  the  great  house,  who  tells  by  the  stars  and 
the  planters  what  good  luck  is  for  man;  and  he 
told  me  there  was  no  star  for  a  poor  Irishman.  By 
my  soul,  says  I,  there  are  as  many  stars  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  more  too.  Now  I'll  go  to 
Ireland;  and  if  the  stars  be  there  still,  I'll  come 
back,  and  I'll  beat  his  big  pate,  if  he  won't  give 
Teague  some  good  luck. 

Care.  Poor  fellow,  I  pity  him  ;  he  seems  simple 
and  honest.  Wei!,  Teague,  what  would'st  thou 
say,  if  I  should  take  thee. 


Tea.  I'd  sa}'  you  could  not  do  a  better  thing, 
though  you  got  a  worse  man. 

Care.  Thy  master  was  my  dear  friend ;  wert 
thou  with  him  when  he  died? 

Tea.  Upon  my  soul  and  I  was,  and  I  howl'd 
over  him  after;  and  I  ask'd  him  why  he  would  die 
and  leave  poor  Teague  ?  But  the  devil  a  word  he 
answered;  and,  in  faith,  I  staid  kissing  his  sweet 
face,  till  they  took  him  from  me.  While  my  master' 
was  ill,  we  sold  our  clothes  to  buy  physic  and 
other  things  to  comfort  his  stomach  ;  but  och !  he 
paid  me  again,  for  when  he  died;  he  left  me  all 
that  he  had  in  the  world. 

Care.  Did  he  leave  thee  all  that  he  had? 

Tea.  Faith,  and  he  did  :  he  left  me  his  love  and 
his  friendship,  and  that  was  his  all ;  and  then  I 
wrapt  myself  up  in  this  blanket,  in  which  many's 
the  time  I  roU'd  him  to  keep  him  warm  ;  and  it 
does  not  fit  me  tiie  worse  for  that :  and  in  this 
dress  I  turned  out  for  my  journey,  without  any 
victuals  at  all  besides  a  little  snuff. 

Care.  Well,  well,  serve  and  love  me,  as  thou 
did'st  thy  master,  and  thou  shall  live  with  me. 

Tea.  Faith,  and  I  will.  Och!  be  such  another 
master  to  poor  Teague,  and  sure  I'd  serve  you  to 
the  world's  end,  whether  I  would  or  no.  (To 
Jiimself.)     I'mhir'd! 

Care.  Now  then  to  business;  we  must  visit 
these  ladies  you  speak  of,  Manlj-.  Story,  do  jou 
know  the  family  ? 

Story.  I  know  them  by  name;  but  Day  would  as 
soon  let  the  devil  loose  with  his  family  as  a  soldier  ; 
but  come  to  my  house,  where,  if  you  please,  you 

Tea.  I'm  hir'd  !  (Aside.)  [may  both  lodge. 

Care.  Courage,  noble  captain  !  Who  knows  but 
we  may  make  our  fortunes  here  in  our  new  quar- 
ters, as  well  as  Stor}'. 

Man.  And  should  we  not,  'tis  but  livuig  on 
Teague's  cheap  diet  of  snuff. 

Tea.  And  of  that  jou  shall  have  your  belly  full. 

Care.  Come,  Teague,  thou  shalt  lay  by  this 
mantle,  (in  lavender  if  thou  wilt,)  and  mount  the 
family  livery  ;  and  should  our  fathers.  Manly,  still 
keep  us  from  inheritance,  and  matrimony  prove 
unpropitious,  we'll  hoist  sail  for  a  new  world. 
(  With  rapture.) 

Tea.  Ay,  for  old  Ireland,  master!  Och!  upon 
my  soul,  and  I'd  like  to  take  you  to  my  little 
estate  there  in  Tipperary. 

Care.  Hast  thou  got  an  estate  there? 

Tea.  Indeed  and  I  have  ;  but  the  land  is  of  such 
a  nature,  if  you  had  it  for  nothing,  you'd  scarce 
make  your  monej'  of  it. 

Care,  and  Man.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  l_E.\eunt. 

Scene  II. — Day's  House. 
Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day. 

Mr.  D.  Welcome,  welcome,  sweet  duck  ;  thou 
hast  brought  home  money,  and  money's  worth  :  if 
we  can  but  make  sure  of  this  heiress,  Arabella,  for 
our  son  Abel — ■ 

Mrs.  D.  If  we  can  ;  what,  you  are  at  your  ifs 
again?  If  I  didn't  rouse  and  support  you,  you 
would  start  at  j'our  own  shadow. 

Mr.  D.  I  profess,  duck,  thou  say'st  true  ;  I 
should  never  have  got  Ruth  and  her  estate  into  mj 
clutches,  but  for  thee. 

Mrs,  D,  In  that,  too,  you  were  at  your  ifs;  anc 
now,  you  see,  she  passes  with  every  one  for  our 
own  daughter.  [counsel,  duck 

Mr.  D.    Truly,    I   am   much    indebted   to   th; 

Mrs.D.  Yes,  and  our  neighbours  perceive  it ;  ii 
truth,  they  sometimes  call  me  the  justice.  Well 
then,  Arabella  must  be  Abel's  wile  out  of  hand 
in  this  Ruth  must  assist,  and  Abel  must  endeavoui 
to  do  his  part  also.  [as  he  is- 

Mr,  D.  Od,  if  I  were  as  young  and  as  comel 

Mrs.  D,  You'd  do   wonders,   to  be  sure  ;   bi 
Ruth  shall  instruct  him,  and  speak  a  good  word 
Arabella,     Here  she  comes. 


Scene  2.] 
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Enter  Ruth. 
Mr.  D.  Ruth!    It  is  my  wife's  desire — 
Mrs.  I).  Well,  if  it  be  your  wife's  desire,  she 
I  can  tell  it  herself,  I  sui)j)ose.     My  dear  Ruth,  my 
'  husband  and  I  wish  for  a  match  between  our  Abel 
I  and  Arabella;  now  the  boy  is  not  forward  enough, 
!  and  I  wish  you,   love,   to   instruct  him   how   to 
insinuate  himself,  and  put  on  little  winning  and 
I  deludinp;  ways:  use  thy  power,  wench,  and  you 
j  sha'n't  repent  it. 
I       Ruth.  Ma'am,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  my  best. 

Mrs.  D.    Go  call  Abel,  my  good  girl. 
,      i?«</(.  I'll  instruct  him,  and  (inely.  [A side,  S)'  Exit. 
Mrs.  D.  By  this,  husband,  we  shall  secure  to 
Abel  a  good  fortune.     We  must  lose  no  time.     I 
I  saw  the  ollicer  in  the  coach  to-day  cast  a  sheep's 
I  eye  at  Arabella  :  there  is  a  new  troop  too  come  to 
town ;  they  are  dangerous  men.      Sure,   I  know 
what  oUicers  are. 
i  Re-enter 'Rvm,  ivith  Abel. 

Mr.  D.  Son  Abel,  do  you  hear? 
Mrs.  D.  Do  hold  your  peace,  and  give  me  leave. 
I  have  told  you  before,  child,  that  Arabella  would 
be  a  good  wife  for  you. 

Ahel.  Why,  truly,  I  think  so  too;  but  I  can't 
i  say  that  I  feel  much  love  yet. 
■  Mrs.  D.  All  in  good  time ;  Ruth,  here,  will 
!  instruct  3'ou  what  to  sa}" ,  and  how  to  carry  j^our- 
I  self.  All !  bojs  hadst  thou  thy  mother's  head. 
?  Well,  wliat  can't  be,  can't  be ;  pray,  observe  your 
I      Mr.  D.  Be  sure,  boy —  [sister's  directions. 

Mrs.  D.  Who  bid  you  speak  !      Surely,  I  have 
told  him  myself;  so,  get  about  your  business. 
I  [U.rj;,  pushing  out  Mr.  Dai/. 

i      Ruth.  Now,  then,  brother  Abel. 

Abel.  Now,  then,  sister  Ruth.  (^Advances.) 
Ruth.  Have  you  a  month's  mind  to  this  younglady? 
Abel.  I  have  not  lov'd  her  more  than  a  week  yet. 
Ruth.  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon:  but  to  begin; 
you  must  alter  your  posture:  there,  hold  up  your 
head  as  it  becomes  your  dignity,  and  turn  out  your 
toes ;  they  seem  to  have  a  great  aflection  for  each 
other  ;  they  don't  like  to  part.  Your  hands  thus  : 
one  in  your  bosom,  t'other  a  kimbo,  to  denote 
your  consequence.  [step? 

Abel.  Must  I  walk  trippingly,  or  with  a  grave 
Ruth.  Oh!  gravely,  by  all  means,  like  a  true 
lover.  Let's  see.  (He  ivalks.)  Vastly  well. 
'Suppose,  now,  I  were  your  mistress,  and  met  you 
by  accident;  then  j'ou  must  start  to  one  side,  like 
a  frighten'd  horse;  (she  starts)  and  declare  that 
you  did  not  see  her  before,  because  you  were  so 
rapt  up  in  love.     Now  then. 

Abel.  Ay,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Ruth.  Begin  thus:  "  Pardon,  madam,  the  de- 
lightful reverie  of  all-delighting  love,  in  which  I 
was  so  wrapt  up,  that  I  did  notseeyou  ;"  dropping 
ion  your  knee.     (Kneeling.) 

Abel.  I  fear  I  shall  forget  the  words. 
Ihith.  Well,  try  once. 

Ahel.  "  Pardon,  madam,  the  delightful  levellee 
of  all-delighting  love,  in  which  (Ruth  prompts  him 
,(husfar)  I  was  so  wrapt  up,  that  you  could  not  see 
1  'me  dropping  on  your  knee." 

1; :     Ruth.    Ha,   ha,   ha !    better   than   I    expected. 
,(Aside.)  Oh,  you're  perfect ;  then  she'll  answer — 
» I"  I  suppose,  sir,  your  enquiring  mind  was  sunk  so 
iiideep  into  the  profounds  of  cogitation,  that,  like 
tjother  wise  men,  you  needed  a  friend  to  help  you 
li  jaut."     Now,  your  reply. 
ii[     Abel.  No,  indeed,  I  want  no  help  at  all. 
Ij     Ruth.  Oh  fie,  man!  you  must  confess  you  need 
\i  |help,  and  ask  her  for  her  hand. 
t\     Abel.  Ay,  that  brings  it  to  the  point. 
i-j     Ruth.  To  be  sure  it  does  ;  besides,  Arabella  will 
ifl  never  die  for  love  of  you,  (engaging  as  you  are) 
111  j  if  you  are  not  gallant. 

Abel.  Why,  yes,  I  am  engaging ;  and  I  can  be 
allant,  if  that  be  all. 


Ruth.  No  doubt;  now  go  seek  your  mistress, 
and  remember  your  lesson ;  keep  your  position, 
and  the  town's  your  own.  [Arabella. 

Abel.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  the  town,  ifl  can  get 
[Exit,  repeating  the  speech. 

Ruth.  I  could  burst  with  laughing  :  what  an  ass 
it  is;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

£n?er  Arabella. 
Oh  !  that  thou  hadst  come  the  other  way,  and  met 
my  booby  brother  Abel. 

Arcd).   Whyl 

Ruth.  He's  seeking  you  to  make  love.  Oh! 
you'll  be  rarely  courted. 

Arab.  Nay,  Ruth,  'twere  well  enough  for  me  to 
mock  them;  but  consider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  are 
your  parents. 

Ruth.  That  I  deny;  wonder  not,  I  begin  thus 
freely  to  invite  j'our  confidence.  'Tis  enough  to 
tell  you  now,  that  I  know  SirBazilTliorougbigood 
was  ray  father;  and  at  two  years  old,  (the  time  my 
father  died)  this  canting  Day,  then  sole  trustee, 
caught  me  and  my  estates.  Hereafter  you  shall 
know  all ;  'twere  time  we  both  look'd  to  our  own 
allairs,  Arabella. 

Arab,  Then  let  us  love  and  assist  each  other. — 
Would  they  marry  me  to  this  their  first-boi-n 
puppy  ? 

Ruth.  No  doubt;  but  we'll  find  those  ere  Ion<>- 
shall  see  us  righted.     Oh  !  here's  another  of  the 
goodly  flock.  Step  aside  now.     (Arabellci  retires.) 
Enter  Odadiah, 

Ob.  Mrs.  Ruth,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  return'd, 
in  truth  I  am ;  for  a  smile  from  thee,  to  Obadiah's 
heart,  is  the  most  exhilarating  cordial. 

Ruth.  Except  the  cordial  you  take  for  the  cholic, 
Mr.  Obadiah. 

Ob.  Truly,  I  am  much  afflicted  that  way,  but 
thy  little  sparklers  always  revive  me.  (She  lauqhs.) 
Ah  !  thou  art  skittish  and  profane — Odso,  I  must 
hasten  on  business  for  his  worship  \ — when  I  look 
on  thee,  Satan  is  busy  within  me — Oh  !  (  Checking 
his  rapture.)  but  I  will  smite  and  keep  the  rebel 
down.  [^Exit. 

Ruth.  (Arabella  advances.)  There  is  a  sighing 
swain  for  you — but  come,  dear  girl,  we'll  make  our 
lovers  our  ])astime:  remember  I  am  Ruth  still,  and 
their  daughter.  As  I  live,  Abel  returns  ! — for  the 
joke's  sake  walk  towards  him; — I'll  not  leave  you, 
(Retires.) 

Enter  Anv.L, as  notseeing  Arabella;  they  walk  toward 

each  other,  and  Abel  starts,  as  Ruth  taught  him. 

Arab.  Hey!  what's  the  meaning  of  this? 

Abel.  "Pardon,  madam,  the  delightful  levelee 
of  all-delighting  love,  in  which  I  was  so  wrapped 
up,  that  you  could  not  see  me  dropping  on  your 
knee."     (Kneels.) 

Aiab.  Surely  he's  mad!     (Aside.') 

Abel.  Now  you  should  speak,  forsooth. 

Arab.  What  should  I  say,  forsooth.^ 

Abel.  Just  what  you  please,  forsooth. 

Arab.  This  is  Ruth's  instruction.  (Aside.)  Piir- 
don  me,  sir,  but  I  did  not  see  you. 

Abel.  No,  'tis  I  that  was  not  to  see  you,  and 
then  you  are  to  answer.    (Rises,  and  goes  to  her.) 

Arab.   Well,  what  should  I  answer? 

Abel.  Something  al>out  me,  and  other  wise  men 
and  cogitations,  and  then  you  take  my  hand,  and 
help  me  out. 

Enter  Mrs.  Day. 

Mrs.  D.  AYhy,  how  now,  son  Abel!  got  so  close 
to  Miss  Arabella!  Oh!  then,  I  smell  a  rat — nay, 
look  you,  Ruth.  (Ruth  advances.)  See  how  gay 
Abel  is — do  but  mark  his  eyes — there — he  looks  a 
thousand  darts  at  once!  Ruth,  how  has  he  be- 
haved, ha?  (Apart  to  Ruth.) 

Ruth.  Oh!  beyond  expectation— He'll  need  but 
little  teaching.  Humour  his  mother.  (Aside  loAra.) 
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Mrs.  D.  I  thought  thou  would'st  turn  out  thy 
mother's  own  sou— that's  right,  Abel ;  take  her  by 
the  hand,  and  lead  her  in;— look  at  the  soft  deluder 
— oh  !  he  has  a  winning  way  with  him  !      lExeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^  Street, 

Enter  COLONEL  Careless,  Capt.  Manly,  and 

Story. 

Care.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  nay,  Manly,  thou  art  caught: 
if  I  know  the  signs  of  love,  Captain,  thou  art  caught. 

Story.  And  if  Miss  Arabella,  old  Day's  ward, 
be  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  might  have  taken  a 
worse  aim. 

Man.  Why,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  feel  a  little 
interested,  but  I  detest  courtship. 

Care.  What !  a  soldier,  and  not  love  a  siege  !— 
Would'st  have  the  women  court  thee?  Pr'ythee 
tell  me,  Story,  has  old  Day's  daughter  a  good  for- 
tune 1 

Slory.  Yes,  if  the  old  folks  please  ;  I  believe  she 
has  little  independent ;  and  wealth  is  the  deity  her 
parents  worship.  They  have  great  trust  and  power  ; 
but  if  I  mistake  not,  as  arrant  rogues  as  ever  made 
sanctity  a  cloak  to  avarice. 

Care.  Say  you  so?  then  I'll  send  her  a  billet- 
doux.    "NMiere  the  devil  is  that  fellow  Teague  ? 

Enter  Teague,  dressed. 

Tea.  Sure  I'm  here,  master. 

Care.  Oh !  very  well,  I  want  you :  you  are  not 
acquainted  at  the  house,  you  say,  Story? 

Stori/.  Not  I :  'twould  degrade  their  dignity  to 
admit  a  poor  lieutenant. 

Care.  I  observe  you  speak  in  the  plural  number. 
Doesherladyship  rank  so  high  in  Mr.  Day's  family? 

Man.  Oh!   commander-in-chief- I'll  be  sworn. 

Story.  'Why  I  believe  the  "  grey  mare  is  the 
better  horse." 

Tea.  And  that's  foolish  ! — ( Col.  checks  him.)  Oh  1 
that's  very  foolish! — When  I'm  married,  I'll  lake 
care  "  the"  grey  horse  shall  be  the  better  mare." 

Story.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  must  know  this  IMrs. 
Day  was  formerly  kitchen-maid  to  her  husband's 
father,  and,  in  days  of  yore,  called  Gillian  ;  but  now 
"  she  rules  the  roast"  in  the  parlour  as  absolutely 
as  she  formerly  did  in  the  kitchen. 

Care.  I'll  send  Teague  to  her  advanced  honour, 
to  beg  I  may  have  leave  to  wait  on  her  ladyship. 

Man.  Teague  will  mistake,  my  life  on't. 

Tea.  Indeed  an  I  will  not  mistake  the  kitchen- 
itiaid. — Where  must  I  go  now  to  mistake  the 
kitchen-maid? 

Story.  As  I  live,  Colonel,  here  are  the  very 
ladies  in  question — I'll  retire.     (Retires.) 

Care.  Manly,  you'll  introduce  me. 

JEnfer  Arabella  andRvm  ;  Texgve  stands  by  his 
master,  and  makes  his  how,  ^-c. 

Man.  Fair  ladies,  your  most  obedient.  My 
friend.  Colonel  Careless,  a  man  of  honour,  and  a 
true  lo  v er  0 f  your  sex .  ( Manly  retires  with  A rabella. ) 

Buth.  ( Curtsying.)  Indeed,  Colonel,  are  you  such 

Care.  As  what,  ma'am  ?         [a  military  prodigy  ? 

Ruth.  A  true  lover. 

Care.  When  I  look  at  you,  madam,  it  is  impos- 
sible I  should  be  otherwise.     (Bows.) 

Tea.  Sure  an  Irishman  could  not  have  said  it 
better!   (To  himself.) 

Buth.  Oh!  dear  sir;  our's  is  a  jaunt  of  business, 
not  compliment — so  fare  ye  well.  (Goiny,  Teayue 
and  Colonel  stop  her.) 

Care.  Nay,  do  not  thus  march  off  with  flying 
colours.     Your  friend,  you  see,  is  not  in  haste. 

Buth.  Probably  she  has  found  more  attraction. 

Care.  I  would  jou  had  found  the  same  I 

Buth.  Nay,  don't  be  foolish- — but  let  me  ask  you, 
is  yourfriend  a  man  offamily  andfortune.  Colonel  ? 

Care.  Oh!  oh!  then  I  see  how  it  is.  (Aside.) 
Of  good  family,  madam — little  fortune,  except  in 


debts,  considerable  expectations,  and  in  the  road 
to  preferment :  much  in  the  same  predicament  stands 
your  humble  servant — Then  shall  I  be  your  friend? 
Ruth.  Whv,  to  say  truth.  Colonel,  we,  each  of 
us,  never  stood  more  in  need  of  a  friend  in  all — O 
lud!  what  am  I  about  to  say? — Arabella,    come 
along,  or  I  shall  be  iu  as  bad  a  plight  as  yourself. 
(Runs  away,  Col.  stops  her.) 
Care.  Shall  I  swear  I  love  you. 
Tea.  No,  don't: — take   time   to   consider  first. 
(Aside  to  Col.) 

Ruth.  Don't  swear;  if  you  would  have  me  believe 
it,  shew  it  by  deeds  not  oaths. — In  short.  Colonel, 

if  you  are  what  you  seem,  I  may,  perhaps 

Care,  ^i^^lat,  my  angel? 

Ruth.  Wish  you  were  another  man  ; — my  friend 
is  taking  leave. 

Care.  When  shall  I  see  you  again  1  [well. — 

Ruth.  Perhaps  our  friends  have  settled  that :  fare- 
Arab.  Sir,  I  have  trusted  you  as  a  man  of  honour. 
Man.  Madam,  you  shall  not  repent  it.     Adieu  ! 

[Exit  Arab,  and  Ruth. 
Care.  Manlv,  has  she  appointed  another  interview, 
and  promis'd  tobringherfrieudwithher?  (Eagerly) 
Man.  Upon  my  soul  I  forgot  that. 
Care.  Oh!  the'devil!  Do  they  both  live  together? 
Ma7i.  Yes,  Colonel. 
Care.  And  in  Day's  house  ? 
Man.  Certainly. 

Care.  Teague  !      (Story  advances  and  talks   to 
Manly.)  [jour  elbow. 

Tea.  You  need  not  call  Teague :  sure  he's  at 
Care.  I  want  thee  to  go  on  a  message  to  Mrs. 
Day.  [father? 

Tea.  To  the  lady  that  was  kitchen-maid  to  her 
Care.  Yes,  and  on  thy  life  take  no  notice  of  that, 
but  at  almost  every  word  give  her—"  your  lady- 
ship"— and  "your "honour" — for  example,  say— 
"  My  master  presents  his  service  to  your  ladyship, 
and  having  some  business  with  your  honour,  begs 
to  know  when  he  may  have  leave  to  wait  on  your 
ladyship?"  (Teague' laughs,  and  turns  his  back.) 
Blockhead,  you  must  not"  turn  your  back. 

Tea.  Oh,  no,  I  alwavs  turn  my  face  to  the  ladies. 

(Bows.)— But  was  she  her  own  father— that  is— 

father-in-law's  kitchen-maid  ?  | 

Care.  Whv,  what  then?  I 

Tea.  Upon  my  shoul,  then,  I  shall  laugh  upon, 

her  face,  for  all  I  would  not  have  a  mind  to  do  it.    ; 

Care.  Phoo !  phoo  !  you  must  set  your  comite-, 

nance  iu  form,  and  look  serious,  before  you  begin.; 

Tea.  I  must  not  think  of  a  kettle,  then,  or  a  pan, 

or  the  big  boiling  pot,  or  anything  that  will  put  a 

mind  into  my  hea'd  of  a  kitchen.  [us  all. 

Care.  Not  for  a  thousand  pounds  ;   twould  undo: 

Tea.  Well,   then;    that  ray   month  may'nt   be 

laughing  on  one  side  or  t'other,  I'll  keep  it  shut  all 

the  time  I'm  speaking. 

Care.  You'll  find  me  at  the  mn. 
Tea.  (Going— returns.)  Arrah,  master,  what  l^ 
Mrs.  Day's  name?  ,        ,     ,, 

Story.'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !— oh,  I'll  inform  thee  by  tht 

way,  and  that  thou  may 'st  not  mistake,  I'll  shev, 

the'e  the  house  also.  lE.wunt  Care,  and  Man 

Tea.  Och  !  leave  Teague  alone  for  that ;  shew  mc 

the  door,  joy,  and  I'll  find  the  house  myself.[£.vf»»( 

Scene  IV. — Day's  House. 
Enter  RUTH  and  Arabella. 

Arab.  Oh!    his    confession   was    like    hinisel 
noble ;  I  dare  be  sworn  my  Captain's  honest. 

Ruth.  That's  more  than  I'll  swear  foriny  Colonel 
but  a  good  example  may  make  him  so.     Were 
not  smitten,  I  would  persuade  myself  to  be  i"  lovei 
if  it  were  only  to  bear  thee  company.     Oh  !  thf 
we  could  contrive  to  get  our  estates  out  of  o 
Day's  clutches  !  [fallow,  Abel; 

Arab.  Oh  !  that  we  could  contrive  to  poison  ths: 

Ruth.  Hush!  , 


Act  II.  Scene  2.] 
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Enter  Mns.  Day  and  Abel. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  Arabella,  I  hope  you  have  con- 
sidered what  is  for  your  own  good  ;  you  may  be 
worse  oflered. — Abel,  never  stand  shilly  shally,  tell 
her  your  mind. — Ruth,  a  word.        {They  retire.) 

Abel.  \ousee,no\v,  that  I  am  somebody,  though 
you  make  nobody  of  me ;  I  know  how  to  prevail  ; 
therefore,  pray  say  what  am  I  to  trust  to,  for  my 
mother  says  I  must  not  stand  shilly  shally  ? 

Arab.  You  are  hasty,  sir. 

Abel.  Yes,  it  becomes  me  to  be  so,  because  I 
am  the  heir  of  the  family. 

Enter  Teague. 

Arab.  Whom  have  we  herel  [of  you  ? 

Tea.  Well,  now,  what  is  your  names,  every  one 

Ruth.  {Aside.)  Upon  my  life,  Arabella,  'tis  the 
Irish  servant  of  my  Colonel. 

Arab.  Hush  ! 

2ea.  Well,  can't  some  of  you  all  say  nothing, 
though  you  don't  speak  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  how  now,  sauce-box! — what, 
have  you  left  your  manners  without?  {Takes  off 
Ms  hat.)  Go  out,  and  fetch  'em. 

Tea.  What  should  I  fetch  now]         [to,  sirrah  'i 

Mrs,  D.  Do  you  know   who  you  are  speaking 

Tea.  By  my  shoul  and  I  don't: — 'Tis  little  my 
own  mother  thought  I  should  ever  speak  to  the 
likes  of  you. 

Abel.  You  had  better  not  be  saucy  to  her  ho- 
nour.    (Advances  towards  Teague.) 

Tea.  Her  honour  !  and,  I  suppose,  you  are  his 
■worship.     I  want  to  speak  to  one  Mrs.  Day. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  impudence — I  am  Mrs.  Day — 
What's  your  business  ? 

Tea.  Oh,  are  you  there  with  yourself,  Mrs.  Day? 
I'll  look  well  first,  and  I'll  set  my  face  to  be 
serious,  and  in  form  ;  and  now,  I'll  tell  her  my 
message. — The  good  Colonel,  my  master,  bid  me 
ask  your  ladyship — {Turns  and  laughs.) — By  my 
soul,  the  laugh  will  come  upon  my  mouth  in  spite 
of  me — ha,  ha ! — the  pepper-castor ! 

Mrs,  D.  Why  you  impudent  fellow!  were  you 
sent  here  to  abase  me  ? 

Abel.  Sir,  if  j'ou  ofler  to  abuse  my  mother,  Oba- 
diah  and  I  shall  thump  you. 

Tea.  {Smiles.)  You'll  do  what"?  [honour. 

Abel,  Thump  you,   we  shall,  if  you  abuse  her 

Tea.  Then,  by  my  soul,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
thump  you  with  my  hammer.  {Strikes  him,  Abel 
runs  behind  his  mother.) 

Mrs.D.  Why,  varlet,  d'je  mean  to  insult  me ? 
— (iet  out  of  my  house,  fellow. 

Tea.  Won't  I  give  you  my  message,  then,  from 
my  master  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Tell  your  master  to  bring  his  message 
himself,  whoever  he  is. 

Tea.  By  my  soul,  and  he  shall,  for  Teague. 
I     Mrs,  U,  And  not  send  a  saucy  Irish  brute  that 
[can't  speak  a  word  of  English. 

Tea,  An  Irish  brute !  Is  it  for  me  that  name? 
I  Why,  then,  the  devil  christen  your  ladyship  !  and 
I  your  honour-ship !  and  kitchen-ship  to  boot ! — 
j  Sure,  that's  plain  English.  \^Exit, 

I  Mrs,  D.  Ah!  {Screams,)  Oh!  that  my  husband 
bad  been  here  ! — but  he  is  never  where  he  is 
j  wanted.  Kitcheu-ship,  indeed!  and  you  to  stand 
[by  like  a  sheep — Run  after,  and  stop  him.  Call 
belp  as  you  go — Make  haste,  I  say.  \^Exeunt, 

ACT  II.  Scene  I. — Outside  of  Day's  house. 

Enter  Manly,  hastily, 
Man,  Where  the  devil  shall  I  shelter'!  Scarcely 
;ot  into  quarters  but  I  must  be  di  sturbed  by  bailift's  : 
—curse  'em  !  here  they  come  ! — then  to  my  heels, 

lExit. 
Enter  two  Bailiffs,  hastily. 
I']     1st  Bail.  That's  he — I  should  know  him  amongst 
I  thousand.  {Exeunt. 


Tea.  {Without.)  Hub  bub  boo!  Run,  master! — 
Run,  mongrels  ! — Run,  bull ! — Run,  bailiffs ! 

Enter  Teague. 
Tea.  Oh !  if  Teague's  prayer  prevails,  you'll 
tumble  and  break  your  necks,  you  bum  baily 
rascals !  Och,  by  the  powers,  they  are  down  ! 
(hey  are  down  !  one  over  t'other,  and  right  in  the 
kennel,  as  clean  as  dirt.  Your  fust  cousin,  the 
devil,  help  you  out  o'  that. 

Enter  CARELESS,  hastily. 

Care,  Teague  !  have  you  seen  Captain  Manly  ? 

Tea,  Indeed,  and  I  have;  he  has  just  escap'd 
from  the  bailifls  there. 

Care.  Has  he  escap'd "!— Then  all's  well: — they 
were  as  near  snapping  me  too.     {Going.) 

Tea.  {Stopping  him.)  Arrah,  then  don't  go  that 
way;  you'll  surely  be  overtaken,  for  they're  all 
before  you. 

Care.  No — here  comes  another  behind  me ; 
plague  on  'em  :  they're  on  a  full  scent — What  shall 
I  do?  Hei'e  is  a  door,  and  invitingly  open — I'll  in 
• — -Teague,  scout  abroad ;  if  anything  happens, 
here  you  shall  find  me,  observe  the  door,  do  you 
hear? 

Tea.  Sure,  I'll  know  it  again! — I'll  write  my 
name  on  it. 

Care.  That,  I  believe,  is  not  in  thy  power.  [E.xit. 

Tea.  Indeed,  and  it  is  :  I  have  pen  and  ink  in  my 
pocket.  (Makes  a  great  cross  with  chalk,)  Sure 
enough  that  will  stand  for  my  name  as  well  as  any 
thing ;  and  I  have  been  too  well  us'd  to  a  cross  not 
to  know  it  again.  My  father  spent  all  my  estate 
before  ever  I  had  it ;  that  was  one  cross.  Then  I 
was  cross'd  in  love  by  Logan  Lachlogan ;  that  was 
another  cross  ;  and  my  life  hereafter  has  been  fuU 
of  crosses  ever  since  ! 

Enter  third  Bailiff. 

3fZ  Bail,  Did  you  see  a  gentleman  pass  this  way 
but  now  ? 

Tea,  Indeed,  and  I  did — I'll  hum  this  fellow. 
(Aside.)  He  went  in  yonder,  to  the  Goose  and 
Alderman  :  suppose  you  and  I  have  a  drink  toge- 
ther there,  without  offence  to  either? 

^dBail.  With  all  my  heart,  if  you'll  stand  treat. 

Tea.  Indeed,  and  I  will. — I  should  have  a  thir- 
teen somewhere. — (Searching  his  pockets.)  By  my 
soul,  my  money  is  like  a  wild  colt,  I  must  drive  it 
up  iu  a  corner  before  I  can  catch  it : — Och !  I  have 
it  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck ;  so  come  along,  honey. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Inside  of  Day's  house. 
Enter  RuTH  and  Obadiah,  with  ivritings, 

Ruth.  Having  drunk  thy  cordial,  Obadiah,  hasten 
about  thy  master's  business. 

Ob.  1  will,  forsooth ;  but  why  wilt  thou  not 
smile  upon  thy  admirer,  and  gladden  him  with  the 
beams  of  kindness  ? 

Ruth.  Because,  forsooth,  I  don't  like  it, 

Ob.  Thou  know'st  not  the  extent  of  my  riches. 

Ruth.  If  they  are  equal  to  your  charms,  they  are 
beyond  my  hopes. 

Ob.  Um ! — why  the  ladies  have  sometimes 
praised  the  symmetry  of  my  features. — Nor  dost 
thou  know  thy  own  riches  ;  nor  will  I  tell  thee, 
unless  I  make  thee  bone  of  my  bone.     (Aside.) 

Ruth.  Are  these  the  marriage-settlements  be- 
tween Abel  and  Arabella? 

Ob.  They  are,  forsooth.  When  they  are  mar- 
ried— ha  !  my  little  merry  maid — shall  we— ha? — I 
can  make  thee  a  good  jointure. 

Rulh.  Why,  when  they  are  married,  perhaps  we 
may. — Shall  I  ask  your  master's  consent? 

Ob,  Not  for  the  world, 

Ruth,  Well,  well,  go  about  the  writings,  and  I'll 
think  of  it, 
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Ob.  Wilt  thou?— Then  I  will  go. 

Willi  looks  of  love  I  do  depart, 

'Tis  through  mine  eyes  thou  read'st  my  heart. 

(Going—Colonel  Careless  runs   against   him,   and 
tumbles  him  back.)  •   • ,    s 

Ilitlh.  Oh,  heavens!  'tis  the  Colonel!  {Aside.) 
What  have  you  done,  sir?  I  hope  you  have  not 
kill'dtheman.  How  is  it,  poor  Obadiahl  {Tliey 
help  him  tip.) 

Ob.  Truly,  he  came  forcibly  upon  me,  and  I  fear 
he  hath  bruised  the  intellectuals  of  my  stomach. 

Ruth.  Before  you  goto  the  lawyer's,  go  in  again, 
Obadiah— Take  this  key— go  in  again,  and  take 
another  sup  of  the  cordial. 

Ob.  I  do  believe  it  would  be  wise  ;  and  as  thou 
desir'st  it,  I  will  apply  another  drop  to  the  braise 
of  my  stomach;  the  blow  has  increas'd  my  cholic 
exceedingly.  i±ixit. 

Bitth.  Heavens!  Colonel!  How  came  you  here? 
Who  let  you  in?  Did  you  knock  at  the  door? 

Care,  No,  my  angel ;  the  door  stood  open,  as  if 
it  had  a  mind  to  say — I  pray  you,  sir,  come  in. 
But  where  is  the  place  I  would  not  storm  to  get  at — 

Ruth.  Hold!  for  love's  sake,  don't  s*onn  here  ! 
—Should  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Day  see  you,  we  are  ruin'd. 

Care.  Then  let  us  seize  the  present  moment,  and 
on  the  wings  of  love  lly  far  away. 


[Act  II. 
-speak    faster ! 


Enter  Teague,  in  haste  :  Ruth  retires. 
Tea.  Och!  master,  master,  are  you  there  then? 
-Sure  enough  you  are.     The  good  Captain  Manly 
is  overtaken  again,  so  he  is ;   and  the  rascally  bum 
bailiffs  have  taken  him  to  prison. 

Care.  Hush!  for  your  life—    (Apart.) 
Tea.  The  devil  burn  me  [(—(Careless  stojjs  his 
mouth.)    Och!    if  you  won't  hear  of  your  friend 

when  he  is  in  gaol,  then 

Care.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  blockhead. 
Tea.  Och!  pay  me  my  wages,  take  your  livery, 
and  give  Teague  his  blanket!  By  my  soul,  I'd  ^o 
stark  naked,  with  only  that  to  cover  me,  before  I  d 
serve  a  master  that  neglects  bis  friend  when  he  is 
in  trouble.    (Pulling  off  his  coat.) 

Care.  Blockhead!  I'll  attend  him  directly. 
Tea.  Och!  very  well  then,  could  you  not  say  so 
at  first?  Sure  I  can  pardon  a  slip.  [business  ? 

Ruth.  You  seem  troubled,  sir.   May  I  know  the 

Care.  Why,  madam,  to  be /ionesMvith  you 

Tea.  That's  right  now,  and  like  yourself.  (Apart.) 
Care.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet.  Madam,  my  dear  friend, 
your  friend's  admirer,  is  arrested,  and  in  prison. 
Tea.  Indeed  and  he  is,  at  the  tavern  below  here. 
Care.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  must  bid  you 
farewell. 

Ruth.  Stay  but  a  moment,  perhaps  I  may  serve 
your  friend.     (Going.) 

Tea.  (Whispering  the    Col.)    If  she's  a  house- 
keeper, ask  her  to  go  bail  for  the  Captain. 
Enter  Arabella. 
Ruth.  Oh!  Arabella!  I  was  going  to  seek  you. 
Arab.  What  is  the  matter? 
Ruth.  Thy  Captain  is  taken  by  bailiffs,  and  car- 
ried to  prison,  and  his  friend  here  almost  distracted. 
Arab.  What  do  you  tell  me?    Oh!  that  I  could 
release  him !  I  should  rejoice  to  do  it. 

Ruth.  The  only  means"you  have  is  to  smile  upon 
Abel,  and  get  liim  to  bail  him.  Here  he  comes 
with  Obadiali :  wheedle  him. 

Enter  Abel  and  Obadiah. 
Arab.  So,  Mr.  Abel,  where  have  you  been  ? — 
Could  you  lind  in  your  heart  to  keep  thus  out  of 
my  sight? 

Abel.  Important  affairs  kept  me  away  from  you, 
as  Obadiah  can  witness — bondjide. 

Ob.  I  can,  forsooth,  myself  beiii^  a  material  party. 
Care.    Plague  on  'em,  how  slow  they  speak ! 
(Aside.) 


Tea.   Speak   faster,    can't    you- 
(Haslilg.) 

Arab.  Well,  well,  you  shall  go  no  more  out  of 
my  sight.  It  is  not  your  bona  fides  shall  satisfy 
me  :  I  have  occasion  to  go  a  little  way  ;  you  and 
Obadiah  must  go  with  me  ;  nay,  you  shall  not  deny 
me  anything. 

Abel.  No,  indeed,  I  ought  not.  Come  along, 
Obadiah.  You  see  how  well  she  loves  me  !  (Abel 
leads  out  Arabella,  and  the  Colonel,  Ruth.) 

Tea.  Give  me  your  hand,  honey,  and  I'll  lead 
you.     (Leading  out  Obadiah.) 

Scene  III. — A  Tavern. 
Manly  discovered.     Two  Bailiffs  waiting. 
Man.  For  your  lenity  I  thank  you  ;  if  my  friend 
does  not  come  within  this  half  hour,  I'll  attend  yon 
to  prison. — -Will  you  take  another  glass? 
\st  Bail.  Why,  sir,  we  thank  you. 
Man.  Brandy  or  Sherry?  There  are  both. — Help 
yourselves.    Oh  !  here  comes  my  friend. — 'Sdeath, 
Arabella  too  !     (Bailiff's  drink.) 

Enter  Careless,  Abel,  Ruth,  Arabella,  i 
Teague,  and  Obadiah.  Careless  goes  to  Manly,  i 
They  retire.  Teague  takes  the  bottle  aside,  with  | 
Obadiah  who  receives  and  drinks  a  glass  slyly.  j 

Arab.  (  To  Abel.)  Nay,  sir,  you  need  not  scruple ;  j 
he  is  a  kinsman  of  mine  ;  you  surely  can't  think  1 1 
would  let  you  suffer; — you  that  must  be  neareri 
than  a  kinsman  to  me. 

Abel.  But  my  mother  is  not  acquainted  with  it., 
Arab.  Oh!  if  that  be  all,  Ruth  and  I  will  hold: 
you  harmless  ;  besides,  we  can't  marry  if  my  kins- 
man be  in  prison;  his  presence  will  be  necessary  to 
sign  our  marriage  deeds.  Much  depends  on  his 
consent — we  must  please  him. 

Abel.  Oh  !  if  that  is  the  case  ;  Obadiah,  it  seems 
proper  that  we  should  set  this  centleman  at  liberty^ 
Tell  'em,  therefore,  that  we  will  bail  him. 

Ob.  I  shall.— Gentlemen,  this  is  Mr.  Abel  Dajj, 
the  first-born  of  his  worship,  Mr.  Day  ;  and  I,  by 
name  Obadiah,  am  his  honour's  chief  clerk. 

1st  Bail.  We  know,  sir,  Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Abel 

Abel.  Yes,  that's  I — and  I'll  ball  this  gentleman 

1st  Bail.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  step  into  the  nexi 
room,  we  can  have  no  objeclion. 

Abel.  Well,  go  you  before  ;  Obadiah,  let  'em 
know  who  I  am :  I  believe  he  dare  not  refuse  mj 
bail  :  it's  as  much  as  his  place  is  worth  to  refuse 
my  bail.  lE.xeunt  Abel,  Obadiah,  and  Bailiff'^ 

Care.  By  my  faith.  Manly,  they  are  noble  girls 

Man.  They  have  bereft  me  of  all  words.  Prytheej 
make  my  acknowledgments.  | 

Care.  Miss  Arabella,  the  Captain  begs  me  to  re 
turn  you  his  sincerest  thanks,  and  desires  me  t 
add,  that  he  never  felt  greater  felicity  than  in  bein  j 
obliged— (Ma;i/^  jndling  his  coaf.)— Prythee  b. 
quiet — to  the  only  woman  on  earth  he  would  wisj 
to  be  obliged  to.  [obliged  mysel 

Arab.  In  doing  what  I  have  done,  sir,  I  hav. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  only  say,  I  love  and  than 
you  :  hereafter  I  hope  my  deeds  will  speak  more.i 

Ruth.  Well,  let  us  not  lose  time.  We  have  '' 
scheme  on  foot :  should  we  bring  it  to  bear,  y<\ 
may,  perhaps,  need  your  assistance.  i 

Care.  Madam,  vou  shall  command  us.  j 

Ruth.  If  you  can,  keep  Obadiah  here;  he  ma| 
else  be  in  the  way.  { 

Care.  Will  the  rogue  drink?  I 

Ruth.  I  suspect  so.  He  is  fond  of  cordials,  h<' 
he's  too  cautious  to  be  caught  at  home. 

Care.  Teague,  could'st  not  thou  entertain  Ob; 
diah  in  the  next  room,  till  he  were  a  little  tips; 


or  so !  ,     .     1  fi 

Tea.  Indeed  and  I  cou'd.  He  11  take  it  down  III 
new  milk ;  he  gave  me  an  earnest  but  now  :  sa 
I  can  make  him  and  myself  too,  drunk  for  t, 
honour  of  Ireland. 
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Man.  Then  take  the  bottles  with  thee. 

Tea.  {Takes  the  bottles.)  One  is  half /«//,  and 
t'other  half  empty.  I'll  put  tliem  together,  and 
then  Master  Obadiah  and  I  will  empty  two  bottles 
at  once.  [JE.vi<. 

Care.  Here  comes  Jupiter's  Mercury,  the  expe- 
ditions Mr.  Abel. 

Ruth.  Mr.  Teague,  I  see,  stops  Obadiah. 

Arab,  So  much  the  better  for  us. 

Enter  AcEL. 

Abel.  I  have,  according  to  your  desire,  released 
your  kinsman.  I  love  to  be  charitable  sometimes  : 
but  where  is  Obadiah  1  Oba— — 

Ara.  {Slops  his  mouth.)  What  signifies  Obadiah, 
while  I  am  with  you?  {As  angry. )  Odds  my  life, 
I  shall  be  jealous  of  you!  give  me  your  hand,  and 
don't  ask  after  that  stupid  fellow  again  in  my  pre- 
sence, I  beseech  you.    {Abel  leads  her.) 

Abel.  You  may  come  to  my  wedding,  if  you 
please,  sir,  you  and  your  friend,  for  all  you  have 
been  beholden  to  my  authority. 

]^Exit,  leading  Arabella;  Ruth  folloivs. 

Man.  I'd  rather  I  and  my  friend  were  going  to 
thy  funeral. 

Care.  Melhinks  there  is  a  strange  mystery  about 
these  girls  ;  yet  in  the  main  they  are  candid  too. 

Man.  On  my  life,  sincerity  itself ! — They  are  all 
heart. 

Care.  Would'stmarry  Arabella,  Manly? 

Man.  Ay,  though  she  had  not  a  shilling. 

Care.  She  loves  thee,  that's  certain :  I  would 
mine  were  attach'd,  and  her  fortune  independent 
of  the  old  curmudgeon,  justice  Day. — Hark!  hark! 
— see  where  Teague  with  laurel  comes  ;  and  the 
vanquished  Obadiah,  with  nothing  fixed  about  him 
but  iiis  eyes. 

Enter  Teague  and  OuADIAH,  singing. 

Man.  I  fancy  Teague  has  given  him  more  brandy 
than  wine. 

Tea.  Well,  now  upon  my  soul,  little  Obadiah 
sings  as  well  as  he  drinks.  Come  then,  we'll  sing 
an  Irish  song. 

Ob.  Ay,  an  Irish  song,  and  more  sherry. 

Tea.  Och !  faith,  joy,  you  shan't  want  for  a  sup 
of  the  creature.  Och!  beautiful!  {Obadiah  drinks.) 
Now  then  for  an  Irisii  song. — {Sings. — Between 
each  verse  he  lets  Obadiah  drink  out  of  the  bottle. 
Manly  and  Careless  retire.) 

SONG.— Teague. 
Oh !  ivhen  I  was  christen'd  'twas  on  a  fair  day. 

And  my  own  loving  mother  calVd  me  her  dear  joy : 
And  that  I  ivas  so,  why  she  always  would  say — 

A  smiling,  beguiling,  dutiful,  beautiful,  i!<jc.  ^x. 
O  boderalion  !  her  own  little  boy! 
But  when  I  grew  up,  I  ivas  always  in  love. 

Variety's  pleasing ,  and  never  can  cloy: 
So,  true  to  ten  thousand  I  constantly  prove — 

A  sighing,  dying,  kneeling,  stealing,  Sfc.  ^c. 
O  boderation !  a  fond  Irish  hoy  ! 
For  war,  love,  or  drinking,  myself  am  the  lad. 

Oh,  the  wide  ivorld  itself  I'd  go  near  to  destroy  ; 
But  a  sup  of  the  creature  soon  makes  my  heart  glad, 

And  thenl'm  a  laughing ,  quaffing ,  splashing,  dash- 
ing, d^c,  8fc. 
O  boderation!  a  tight  Irish  boy! 
{The  song  being  ended,  Obadiah  and  Teague  dance, 

and  sing — "  La  ral  la  liddy,  diddy,"  ^-c) 

Ob.  Nice  song  ;  but  I  can't  do  these  material 
matters. — Nice  song,  nice  sheiTj'.     More  sherry  ! 

Tea.  Ocli !  faith  and  you  shall,  honey!  {Obadiah 
drinks.)  And  since  you're  mindful  of  your  moulh, 
pray  don't  neglect  your  nose.  We'll  snuff  toge- 
ther for  the  honour  of  Ireland.  (  Teague  holds  his 
mull;  as  Obadiah  tries  to  put  his  finger  and  thumb 
into  it,  he  moves  it,  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other.)  By  my  soul,  you  are  not  the  first  man  that 
has  miss'd  his  mark  all  on  one  side  }  hero,  lay  it 


upon  your  hand — there,  put  one  of  your  noses  to  it 
now.  {Obadiah  takes  it.)  Oh!  Mr.  Obid  will 
make  a  brave  Irishman,  tliat  he  will  ;  sure  you'll 
put  tiiis  up  you're  t'ollier  nose  now  !  {Takes  it  as 
before.) 

Ob.  I'll  snufF  for  old  Ireland. — More  sherry! 
Now  you  sing  English,  and  I'll  sing  Irish. 

Tea.  Right,  joy  ;  like  man  and  wife,  we'll  join 
English  and  Irish  together  ;  and  the  devil  fire  him 
who  disturbs  the  harmony  of  sucli  a  wedding. 
{They  sing  and  dance:  Obadiah  tumbles  down.)  Oh! 
Mr.  Obid,  Mr.  Obid!  you  are  down!  you  are 
down  !  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  he  is  dead. 

Care.  Dead!     {Careless  and  Manly  advance.) 

Tea.  Yes — dead  drunk ;  Och  !  poor  Obid  is 
gone  !■ — and  I'll  howl  over  him  as  we  do  in  Ire- 
land. {Howls.)  Och !  poor  Obid,  and  are  you 
gone,  my  jewel!  Och!  oh!  I'll  try  if  he's  dead 
indeed.  {Puts  the  botth  to  his  mouth.)  The  bot- 
tle is  almost  too  small  for  his  pretty  mouth.  Oh  ! 
he  gulps!  he  gulps!  like  a  big  fish!  {Obadiah 
makes  a  gurgling  noise.) 

Care.  Oh  come,  the  rogue's  alive. 

Ob.  Ruth's  a  nice  wench;  I'll  have  her. 

Care.  W^illyou,  faith?  [know  better. 

Ob.  More  sherry  !  She  old  Day's  daughter!     I 

Care.  Dost  hear  that.  Manly?  the  rascal  is 
leaky  in  his  cups.  [marry  her. 

Ob.  She's  rich  ;  I'll  blow  you  up,  old  Day  ;  I'll 

Tea.  Upon  my  soul,  and  you'll  make  a  sweet 
pretty  bridegroom  ! 

Care.  Teague,  here's  a  shilling ;  get  a  chair  and 
carry  him  to  his  master's ;  and  should  you  meet 
the  ladies,  say  they  will  find  us  at  Lieutenant 
Story's.  [Irish  sedan. 

Tea.  Give  me  the  thirteen,  and  I'll  give  him  an 

Care.  Pr'ythee,  how's  (hat? 

Tea.  Let  me  just  get  between  the  poles,  and  I'll 
shew  you — there.  (  Teague  gets  between  Ohad.  legs.) 

Ob.  More  Sherry !  {Teague  draws  him  off  by 
the  heels.)  [Exeunt, 

Scene  I'V. — Day's  House. 
Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day. 

Mrs.D.  Come,  despatch!  despatch!  I  say, 
despatch  the  marriage  whilst  she  is  thus  taken  with 
our  Abel. 

Mr.  D.  I  have  sent  Obadiah  with  the  writings 
to  the  lawyer,  to  secure  to  Abel  the  bulk  of  Ara- 
bella's estates. 

Mrs.  D.  Have  you  the  other  writings  ready  ? 

Mr.  D.  I  iiave,  duck,  I  have.     They  are  in  my 
chest,  in  the   next  room,  with   those   of  Ruth's. 
With  your  leave,  duck,  we  will  just  loolc  'em  over. 
{Lays  out  keys  and  pocket-book  on  the  table.) 
Enter  Servant. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  what  uow,  that  you  come  in 
such  haste? 

Ser.  Please  your  honour,  your  good  neighbour, 
Zachariah  Stedfast,  is  departing  this  life  ;  and  as 
he  has  made  your  honour  his  executor,  he  wishes 
to  speak  to  you  before  he  dies.  [leave  us. 

Mr.  I).  Odso,  Odso  !    then  the  good  man  will 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  that  he-will  before  you  get  tiiere, 
if  you  are  not  quick.  [Exit. 

Mr.  D.  Let  us  hasten  then,  duck  ;  good  men 
should  not  be  neglected.  Where  is  that  fellow, 
Obadiah,  to  attend  us? 

Mrs.  D.  (  Calls  aloud.)  Why,  Obadiah,  I  say ! 

But  come,  husband;  never  mind,  come  along: 

we'll  take  Abel  in  his  place.  Hasten,  man,  hasten, 

and  don't  lose  time.  {Pushes  him,  ^^  exeunt  in  lias/e.) 

RuTII  peeps  in,  and  ARABELLA  ciffer  her. 

Ruth,  Hey!  what  game's  on  foot  now?  The 
cry  is  up  ;  tliey  are  all  olf  on  a  full  scent ! 

Arab.  But  uow,  Ruth,  what  is  this  scheme  of 
your's  ? 

Rulh.  Why,  I  mean  to  tell  old  Day  boldly,  that 
he  has  imposed  onus;  lliat  I  know  I'm  not  his 
daughter  ;  Lisist  upon  inspecting  our  father's  wills, 
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taking  oar  affairs  into  our  own  bands,  and  at  once 
act  for  ourselves,  or  get  our  officers  to  act  for  us. 

Arab.  Bravely  resolved  ;  but,  lieav'ns !  wliat's 
Lore?     {Seeing  keys,  fyc.) 

Jliilh.  As  I  live,  it  is  Day's  bunch  of  ke3's,  which 
he  alvvavs  keeps  so  closely,  and  here  too  is  his 
pocket-book.      Now,   Arabella,  if  tlion   hast    any 

Arab.  For  what?  [courage,  now's  the  time. 

Jliitli.  To  fly  out  of  Eg3'])t ;  to  free  ourselves 
from  roguery  and  bondage.     If  I  miss  it,  haug  me  I 

Arab.  But  whither  shall  we  go? 

Bulk.  To  one  that  was  u  friend  of  my  father : 
lie'll  shelter  us,  fear  not.  Stay  ;  do  you  stand 
centinel  here,  whileluulock  his  iron  chest  in  the 
next  room.  (Goes  in  at  a  door  in  the  middle,  and 
unlocks  a  chest  inside,  and  takes  cut  bundles  of  pa- 
pers.) 

Arab.  I  warrant  thee,  make  haste  and  fear  not ; 
should  anyone  approach,  I'll  give  notice.  (JSoisc, 
will/in  as  opening  the  chest.) 

Ruth.  I  have  'em,  I  have  'em.  Here  they  are — 
two  precious  parcels  ;  here's  both  our  names  on 
'em.     Take  'em.     (Theij  aregoing.) 

Teague  enters  ivith  0I3ADIAII  on  his  back. 
Oh !  heavens ! 

Tea.  Long  life  to  yon,  madam;  you  have  got 
your  burthen  there,  and  I  have  got  mine  here.  My 
master  and  his  friend  are  at  Lieutenant  Story's,  and 
they  want  to  speak  to  both  of  you. 

Arab,  and  Biith.  Shew  us  to  them. 

Tea.  Faith  and  I  will.  I'll  just  lay  down  this 
great  big  bundle  of  iniquity.     (Lays  him  doicn.) 

Ob.  Some  small  beer,  good  >Ir.  Teague  ? 

Tea.  The  devil  a  drop  you  get  of  me,  Mr.  Obid  ! 
Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  filling 
your  unconscionable  bowels,  and  be  d — d  to  you  ! 
So  there  you  are,  and  a  dainty  fine  present  too  for 
your  mistress.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compli- 
ments to  her  kitchenship!  and  now,  ladies — (going) 

Ruth.  Stop,  stop  ;  we  must  go  the  back  way, 
Mr.  Teague,  for  fear  of  meeting  the  Days. 

Tea.  Oh  !  very  well  ;  come  along  then,  ladies, 
and  1 11  follow  you.  \JExeunt  Teague,  A  rah.  6^-  Ruth. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day,  and  Aeel. 

Mr.  D.  Truly,  he  made  a  good  end,  and  de- 
parted, as  it  were,  into  a  sleep. 

Mrs.  D,  Ah  !  poor  man,  his  wife  took  on  grie- 
vously !  (Weeps.)  I  don't  think  she'll  marry 
again  this  half-year.     Oh  !  'twas  vastly  solemn. 

Ob.  Small-beer! 

Mrs.  D.  Oh  Lord !  What's  that  ? 

Ob,  Small  beer  !  [mercy  I 

Mrs.  D,  Obadiah !  and  drunk,   as   I   hope  for 

Mr.  D.  Oh,  fie  upon't!  Fie  upon't!  Who  could 
have  believed  this?  Where  have  you  been,  sirrah? 

Ob.  (Bawling.)  Small-beer! 

Mr.  D.  Oh !  terrible  !  Shame  brought  within 
our  walls.  I'll  lock  up  my  neighbour's  will,  and 
then  I'll  reprove  him.  How  !  what !  I  can't  feel 
my  keys.  (Shakes  his  jJockets.)  No,  nor  hear 'em 
jingle.  Have  j'ou  seen  my  keys,  duck?  (Exceed- 
ingly alarmed.) 

Mrs.  D.  I  see  your  keys  1  See  a  fool's  head  of 
your  own.  Why  don't  you  see  if  you  have  left 
them  in  the  chest? 

Mr.  J).  Well,  I  will,  duck.     I  will.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  D.  Abel,  take  up  this  filthy  beast,  and 
carry  him  to  bed.  [diah  ! 

Abel.  Truly  he  is  far  gone.  (Lifting  him.)    Oba- 

Ob.  Some  small-beer  I  Where's  Mr.  Teague  1 
Re-enter  Mr.  Day.  (Abel  lets  Obadiah  down  again.) 

Mr.  D.  Oh!  undone!  undone!  We  are  robb'd! 
the  chest  is  left  open,  and  all  my  writings  and  pa- 
pers stolen.     Thieves  !  Ruth  !  Ruth  ! 

Mrs.  D.  (nawling.)yVhy,  Ruth,  I  say  !  Thieves! 
thieves!  thieves! 

Enter  Servaiit. 
"Where's  Uuth  and  Arabella? 


Ser.  I  have  not  seen  'em  for  some  time,  madam. 

Mr.  D.  They  have  robb'd  me  ;  they  have  taken 
away  the  writings  of  their  estates!  Oh!  undone! 
undone !  [Exit  Servant, 

Mrs.  D.  This  comes  in  staving  for  you,  you 
stupid  dolt,  (Strikes  Abet.)  and  vou,  too,  yoa 
provoking  varlet.  Will  you  wake"!  (Pulls  Oba- 
diah's  ear.)     What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Ob.  (Aloud.)  Small-beer! 

Mr.  D.  Let  us  find  the  girls,  duck  ;  they  are 
the  thieves,  depend  on't. 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  and  you  must  leave  your  keys  to 
tempt  'em;  why  don't  you  raise  a  hue  and  cry? 
Send  Abel  for  constables.  Why  don't  you  stir'? 
(Pushes  Day  off.)  We'll  overtake  'em,  I  warrant 
you.  l^Exit  after  Day, 

Abel.  Come,  good   Obadiah,  I'll  raise  you  on 

your  feet.     (Lifts  him.)     Come,  there,  I'll   help 

you.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Story's  House. 

Enter  MANtY,  Arabella,  Careless,  Ruth, 

andTEAGVE. 

Arab.  I  find  Day  has  no  longer  any  lawful  control 
over  me  or  mine,  and  for  protection  against  him  I 

Man.  Do,  and  fear  not.  [confide  in  you. 

Care.  And  is  it  possible?  Ruth  not  Day's  daugh- 
ter, but  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Sir  Bazil 
Thorough good? 

Ruth.  'Tis  true  indeed,  as  the  papers  left  in  ^Ir. 
Story's  care  have  clearly  explaiu'd. 

Mrs.  D.  (  Without.)  But  we  know  they  are  here. 

Care.  Zounds  !  the  enemy  advances. 

Ruth.  Then  let  us  receive  the  charge  firmly; — 
Give  me  my  ammunition,  girl.  (Takes  writings 
andpocket-book  from  Arabella.)  Ay,  now  the  day 
breaks. 

E/iter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  and  Abel. 

Tea.  I  wish  all  their  necks  were  broke  ! 

Mrs.D.  Ah,  ah!  my  fine  runaways,  have  we 
found  you  ?  In  the  hands  of  your  fellows  too ! 
However,  return  what  you  have  stolen,  and  both 
you  and  Arabella,  and  you,  ungracious  Ruth — 

Ruth.  No  longer  Ruth,  but  Anne,  if  you  please. 

Mrs,  D,  Anne,  indeed  !  and  who  gave  jou  that 
name? 

Rnth,  My  godfathers  and  godmothers.  Go  on, 
madam,  I  can  answer  a  leaf  or  two  further. 

Tea.  Och  1  Mrs.  Mustard-pot,  have  you  found  a 
Rowland  for  your  Oliver  at  last !     (Aside.) 

Man.  You'll  find,  madam,  they  have  stolen  no- 
thing but  their  own  ;  they  were  Honest  Thieves,  I 
assure  you, 

Ruth.  There,  Mr.  Day,  are  all  we  tookoi your's, 
(Gives  book  and  papers.)  having  reclaimed  oui 
rights,  and  put  them  and  ourselves  under  the  pro-- 
tection  of  tliese  gentlemen. 

Mrs.D.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Prate-a-pace ! 

Care.  Sofily,  good  Gillian  Day  ;  keep  your  dig- 
nity, and  don't  call  names. 

Tea.  Oh!  If  you  don't  know  manners,  I'll  b( 
after  .shewing  you  to  the  kitchen  ! 

Mrs.D.  I  shall  choak  with  vexation! 

Mr.  D.  We  hadbetter  withdraw,  duck.  (Apart.' 

Mrs.  D.  Duck  me  no  ducks ;    but  get    along; 
do!  (Pushes  him  off'.)     Yes,  and  you  too,  Stupic 
the  Second.     (Pushes  Abel  off'.)  Ah!  you  are 
precious  couple !  [Exh 

Tea.  Indeed,  and  you  are  a  precious  couple,  aj 
three  of  you ! 

Care.  They  are  rightly  served ;  and  n6w,  m 
charming  Anne,  since  you  and  your  friend  hay 
honoured  us  with  your  confidence,  we  will  not  as' 
more  till  you  have  proved  us  worthy.  In  the  mes 
time,  Teague,  we  thank  thee,  and  will  endeavor 
to  reward  thy  honesty. 

Tea.  Och!  master,,  say  no  more  about  tha; 
sure,  if  we  have  luck  enough  to  please  our  got 
friends,  a  smile  from  their  sweet  lips  is  to  po 
Teague  the  best  reward  of  all. 
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A  COMEDY,  IN  TWO  ACTS.—SY  ARTHUR  MURPHY. 
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NANCY 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room. 
JBn/er  WooDLEY  atid  DiMlTY. 

Dim.  Pho !  Pho !  no  such  thing.  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  W  oodley ,  you  are  a  mere  novice  in  these  alTairs. 

Wood.  Nay,  but  listen  to  reason,  Mrs.  Dimity  ; 
has  not  your  master,  Mr.  Drugget,  invited  me  down 
to  his  country  seat,  in  order  to  give  me  his  daughter 
Nancy  in  marriage;  and  with  what  pretence  can  he 
now  break  off? 

Dim.  What  pretence  !  you  put  a  body  out  of  all 
patience.  But  go  on  your  own  way,  sir;  my  ad- 
vice is  all  lost  upon  you. 

Wood.  You  do  me  injustice,  Mrs.  Dimity  ;  your 
advice  has  governed  my  whole  conduct.  Have  not 
I  fixed  an  interest  in  the  young  lady's  heart? 

Dim,  An  interest  in  a  fiddlestick!  you  ought  to 
have  made  love  to  the  father  and  mother  :  what, 
do  you  think  the  way  to  get  a  wife,  at  tliis  time  of 
day,  is  by  speaking  fine  things  to  the  lady  you  have 
a  fancy  for?  That  was  the  practice,  indeed  ;  but 
things  are  alter'd  now ;  you  must  address  the  old 
people,  sir ;  and  never  trouble  your  head  about 
your  mistress.  None  of  your  letters,  and  verses, 
and  soft  looks,  and  fine  speeches,  ''  Have  com- 
passion, thou  angelic  creature,  on  a  poor  dying — " 
Psha !  stuff !  nonsense !  all  out  of  fashion :  go 
your  ways  to  the  old  curmudgeon ;  humour  his 
whims.  "  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour,  sir,  to  be 
allied  to  a  gentleman  of  your  rank  and  taste." 
"  Upon  my  word,  he's  a  pretty  young  gentleman." 
Then  wheel  about  to  the  mother :  "  Your  daughter, 
ma'am,  is  the  verv  model  of  you,  and  I  shall  adore 
her  for  your  sake.  '  "  Here,  come  hither,  Nancy, 
take  this  gentleman  for  better  or  worse."  "  La, 
taamma,  I  can  never  consent,"     "  I  should  not 


have  thought  of  your  consent ;  the  consent  of  your 
relations  is  enough  :  why,  how  now,  hussy  !"  So 
away  yon  go  to  church,  the  knot  is  tied,  an  agree- 
able honey-moon  follows,  the  charm  is  then  dis- 
s(flved ;  you  go  to  all  the  clubs  in  St.  James's- 
street:  your  lady  goes  to  the  Coterie;  and,  in  a 
little  time  you  both  go  to  Doctors  Commons  ;  and, 
if  faults  on  both  sides  prevent  a  divorce,  you'll 
quarrel  like  contrary  elements  all  the  rest  of  your 
lives:  that's  the  way  of  the  world  now. 

Wood.  But  you  know,  my  dear  Dimity,  the  old 
couple  have  received  every  mark  of  attention 
from  me. 

Dim.  Attention  !  to  be  sure  you  did  not  fall  asleep 
in  their  compan3' ;  but  what  then?  You  should 
have  entered  into  their  characters,  played  with 
their  humours,  and  sacrificed  to  their  absurdities. 

Wood.  But  if  my  temper  is  too  frank — 

Dim.  Frank,  indeed!  yes,  you  have  been  frank 
enough  to  ruin  yourself.  Have  you  not  to  do  with 
a  rich  old  shopkeeper,  retired  from  business  with 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  to  enjoy 
the  dust  of  the  London  road,  which  he  calls  living 
in  the  country ;  and  yet  you  must  find  fault  with 
his  situation  !  What !  if  he  has  made  a  ridiculous 
gimcrack  of  his  house  and  gardens,  you  know  his 
heart  is  set  upon  it ;  and  could  not  you  commend 
his  taste?  But  you  must  be  too  frank.  "  Those 
walks  and  alleys  are  too  regular;  those  evergreens 
should  not  be  cut  into  such  fantastic  shapes,"  and 
thus  you  advise  a  poor  old  mechanic,  who  delights 
in  everything  that's  monstrous,  to  follow  nature. 
Oh,  you  are  likely  to  be  a  successful  lover! 

IVood.  But  why  should  I  not  save  a  father-in- 
law  from  being  a  laughing  stock? 

Dim.  Make  him  your  father-in-law  first. 

Wood.  Why,  he  can't  open  his  windows  for  the 
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dust;  he  stands  all  day  looking  through  a  pane  of 
glass,  at  the  carts  and  stage  coaches  as  they  pass 
by  ;  and  lie  calls  that  living  in  the  fresh  air,  and  en- 
joying his  own  thoughts. 

JJim.  And  could  not  you  let  him  go  on  his  own 
way  ?  You  have  ruin'd  yourself  by  talking  sense 
to  him  ;  and  allyournonsense  to  the  daughter  won't 
make  amends  for  it.  And  then  the  mother ;  how 
have  you  play'd  your  cards  in  that  quarter?  She 
wants  a  tinsel  man  of  fashion  for  her  second 
daughter.  "  Don't  you  see  (says  she)  how  happy 
my  eldest  girl  is  made  by  marrying  Sir  Charles 
Racket?  She  has  been  married  three  entire  weeks, 
and  not  so  much  as  one  angry  word  has  pass'd  be- 
tween them.  Nancy  shall  have  a  man  of  quality 
100  !" 

Wood.  And  yet  I  know  Sir  Charles  Racket  per- 
fectly well. 

Dim.  Yes,  so  do  I ;  and  I  know  he'll  make  his 
lady  wretched  at  last.  But  whatthen"!  You  should 
liave  humoured  the  old  folks  ;  you  should  have 
been  a  talking  empty  fop,  to  the  good  old  lady ; 
and  to  the  old  gentleman,  an  admirer  of  his  taste 
in  gardening.  But  you  have  lost  him  ;  he  is  grown 
fond  of  his  beau  Lovelace,  who  is  here  in  the  house 
with  him  :  the  coxcomb  ingratiates  himself  by  flat- 
tery, and  you  are  undone  by  frankness. 

Wood.  And  yet.  Dimity,  I  won't  despair. 

Dim,  And  j'et  you  have  reason  to  despair ;  a 
million  of  reasons.  To-morrow  is  fixed  for  the 
wedding-day  ;  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady  are  to  be 
here  this  very  night ;  they  are  engaged  indeed  at  a 
great  rout  in  town,  but  they  take  a  bed  here,  not- 
withstanding. The  family  is  sitting  up  for  them  : 
Mr.  Drugget  will  keep  you  all  up  in  the  next  room 
there,  till  they  arrive  ;  and  to-morrow  the  business 
is  over;  and  yet  you  don't  despair.  Hush!  hold 
your  tongue;  here  comes  Lovelace.  Step  in,  and 
I'll  advise  something,  I  warrant  you.  [Exit  Wood- 
ley.]  The  old  folks  shall  not  have  their  own  way  ; 
'tis  enough  to  vex  a  body,  to  see  an  old  father  and 
mother  marrying  their  daughter  as  they  please,  in 
sj^ite  of  all  I  can  do.  [Exit. 

Enter  DRUGGET  and  LovELACE. 

Drug.  And  so  you  like  my  house  and  gardens, 
Mr.  Lovelace"! 

Love.  Oh  \  perfectly,  sir;  they  gratify  my  taste 
of  all  things.  One  sees  villas  where  nature  reigns 
in  a  wild  kind  of  simplicity;  but  then  they  have  no 
appearance  of  art ;  no  art  at  all, 

DriKj.  Very  ir\ie,  rightly  distinguish'd  ;  now  mine 
is  all  art ;  no  wild  nature  here  ;  I  did  it  myself. 

Love.  "What!  had  you  none  of  the  great  pro- 
ficients in  gardening  to  assist  you? 

I>™_f/.  Lack-a-day!  no.  Ha!  ha!  I  understand 
these  things:  I  love  my  garden.  The  front  of  my 
house,  Mr,  Lovelace,  is  not  that  very  pretty? 

Love.  Elegant  to  a  degi-ee ! 

Druf/.  Don't  you  like  the  sun-dial,  plac'd  just  by 
my  dining-room  windows? 

Love.  A  perfect  beauty  ! 

Drug.  I  knew  you'd  like  it ;  and  the  motto  is  so 
well  adapted  :  Tempiis  edax,  and  index  rertim.  And 
I  know  the  meaning  of  it :  Time  eateth  and  dis- 
covereth  all  things.  Ha !  ha !  pretty,  Mr.  Love- 
lace !  I  have  seen  people  so  stare  at  it  as  they  pass 
by — ha!  ha! 

Love.  Why,  now,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  no- 
bleman in  the  kingdom  has  such  a  thing. 

Drug.  Oh  no  ;  they  have  got  into  a  false  taste. 
I  bought  that  bit  of  ground  the  other  side  of  the 
road ;  and  it  looks  very  pretty.  I  made  a  duck- 
pond  there,  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect. 

Love.  Charmingly  imagin'd! 

Drug.  IMy  leaden  images  are  well. 

Love.  They  exceed  ancient  statuar}-. 

Drug.  I  love  to  be  sui-pris'd  at  the  turning  of  a 
walk  with  an  inaniiaate  figure,  that  looks  you  full 


in  the  face,  and  can  say  nothing  to  yoa,  while  one 
is  enjoj'ing  one's  own  thoughts.  Ha!  ha!  Mr. Love- 
lace, I'll  point  out  a  beaut}'  to  you.  Just  by  the 
haw-haw,  at  the  end  of  my  ground,  there  is  a  fine 
Dutch  figure,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth  ;  that's  a  jewel,  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Love.  That  escap'd  me :  a  thousand  thanks  for 
pointing  it  out.  I  observe  j-ou  have  two  very  fine 
yew-trees  before  the  house. 

Drug.  Lack-a-dav',  sir,  they  look  uncouth  ;  I 
have  a  design  about  them  :  I  intend— ha !  ha  !  it 
will  be  very  pretty,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  intend  to  have 
them  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  two  giants  at  Guild- 
hall—ha! ha! 

Love.  Nobody  understands  these  things  like  yon, 
Mr.  Drugget. 

Drug.  Lack-a-day !  it's  all  my  delight  now ; 
this  is  what  I  have  been  working  for,  I  have  a 
greatimprovement  to  make  still.  I  propose  to  have 
my  evergreens  cut  into  forti li cations ;  and  then  I 
shall  have  the  Moro  Castle,  and  the  Havanna ;  and 
then  near  it  shall  be  ships  of  myrtle,  sailing  upon 
seas  of  box  to  attack  the  town :  won't  that  make 
my  place  look  very  rural,  Mr.  Lovelace  ? 

Love.  Why,  you  have  the  most  fertile  invention, 
Mr.  Drugget — 

Drug.  Ha!  ha!  this  is  what  I  have  been  work- 
ing for.  I  love  my  garden ;  but  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  a  few  moments.  I  must  step  and  speak 
with  a  famous  nurser3'-man,  who  is  come  to  offer 
me  some  choice  things.  Do  go  and  join  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  Lovelace;  my  daughter  Racket,  and  Sir 
Charles,  will  be  here  presently  :  I  shan't  go  to  bed 
till  I  see  'em;  ha!  ha!  My  place  is  prettily 
variegated  ;  this  is  what  I  have  been  working  for. 
I  fined  for  sherift'to  enjoy  these  things — ha  I  ha! 

[Exit. 

Love,  Poor  Mr.  Druocget !  Mj'nheer  Van  Thun- 
derteutrunck,  in  his  little  box  at  the  side  of  a  dyke, 
has  as  much  taste  and  elegance.  However,  if  I 
can  but  carry  ofi'  his  daughter,  if  I  can  but  rob  his 
garden  of  that  ilower — why,  I  then  shall  say, 
"  This  is  what  I  have  been  working  for." 

Enter  Di:\ilTY. 

Dim.  Do  lend  us  your  assistance,  Mr. Lovelace  ; 
you're  a  sweet  gentleman,  and  love  a  goodnatuxed 
action. 

Love.  Why  how  now  !  what's  the  matter  1 

Dim.  My  master  is  going  to  cut  the  two  yew- 
trees  into  the  shape  of  two  devils,  I  believe ;  and 
my  poor  mistress  is  breaking  her  heart  for  it.  Do, 
run  and  advise  him  against  it;  she  is  your  friend, 
30U  know  she  is,  sir. 

Love.  Oh,  if  that's  all — I'll  make  that  matter 
easy  directly. 

Dim.  My  mistress  will  be  for  ever  oblig'd  to 
j'ou  ;  and  you'll  marry  her  daughter  in  the  morning. 

Love.  Oh,  my  rhetoric  shall  dissuade  him. 

Dim.  And,  sir,puthim  against  dealing  with  that 
nurseryman  ;  Mrs.  Drugget  hates  him. 

Love.  Does  she? 

Dim.  Mortally. 

Love.  Say  no  more,  the  business  is  done.  [Exit.  . 

Dim.  If  he  sa3s  one  word,  old  Drugget  will ! 
never  forgive  him.     My  brain  was  at  its  last  shift ; 
but  if  this  plot  takes — So,  here  comes  our  Nancj'.  , 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nancy.  Well,  Dimity,  what's  to  become  of  me  ?  | 

Dim.  My  stars!  what  makes  you  up.  Miss?     l' 
thought  you  were  gone  to  bed ! 

Nancy.  What  should  I  go  to  bed  for?  Only  to 
tumble  and  toss,  and  fret,  and  be  uneasj' ;  the}'  are 
going  to  marry  me,  and  I  am  frightened  out  of 
my  wits. 

Dim.  Why  then,  you're  the  only  j'oung  lady 
within  fiftv  miles  round,  that  woidd  be  frightened 
at  such  a  thing.  [myself. 

Nancy.  Ah !    if  they  would  let  me  choose  for 
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X>iw.  Don't  you  like  Mr. Lovelace? 

Na7tci/.  My  mamma  does,  but  I  don't;  I  don't 
mind  his  being  a  man  of  fashion,  not  I. 

Dim.  And,  pray,  can  you  do  better  than  follow 
the  fashion'? 

Nanci/.  Ah!  I  know  there's  a  fashion  for  new 
bonnets,  and  a  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair;  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  fashion  for  the  heart. 

Vim.  Why  then,  my  dear,  the  heart  mostly  fol- 
lows the  fashion  now. 

Nancy.  Does  it?  pray  who  sets  the  fashion  of 
the  heart? 

Dim.  All  the  fine  ladies  in  London,  o'  my  con- 
science. 

Nancy.  And  what's  the  last  new  fashion,  pray? 

Dim.  Why,  to  marry  any  fop  that  has  a  few  de- 
ceitful agreeable  appearances  about  hira  ;  something 
of  a  pert  phrase,  a  good  operator  for  the  teeth,  and 
a  tolerable  tailor. 

Nancy.  And  do  they  marry  without  loving? 

Dim.  Oh !  marrying  for  love  has  been  a  great 
while  out  of  fashion. 

Nancy,  Why,  thenl'U  wait  till  that  fashion  comes 
up  again. 

Dim.  And  then,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  reckon — 

Nancy.  Psha  !  I  don't  like  him  :  he  talks  to  me 

as  if  he  was  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world, 

and  the  confident  thing  looks  so  pleased  with  him- 

I  self  all  the  while.     1  want  to  marry  for  love,  and 

j  not  for  card-playing.     I  should  not  be  able  to  bear 

the  life  my  sister  leads  with  Sir  Charles  Racket ; 

j  and  I'll  forfeit  my  new  cap,  if  they  don't  quarrel 

I  soon. 

Dim.  Oh,  fy  !  no !  they  won't  quarrel  yet  a  while. 

I  A  quarrel  in  three  weeks  after  marriage,  would  be 

I  somewhat  of  the  quickest.     By-and-by  we  shall 

hear  of  their  whims  and  their  humours.     Well,  but 

if  you  don't  like  Mr.  Lovelace,  what  say  you  to 

Mr.  Woodiey? 

Nancy.  Ah !  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Enter  VVoodley. 

Wood.  My  sweetest  angel !  I  have  heard  all,  and 
my  heart  overllows  with  love  and  gratitude. 

Nancy.  Ah  !  but  I  did  not  know  you  was  listen- 
ing. You  should  nothave  betrayed  me  so,  Dimity  : 
I  sliall  be  angry  with  you. 

Dim.  Well,  I'll  take  my  chance  for  that.  Run 
both  into  my  room,  and  say  all  your  pretty  things 
to  one  another  there,  for  here  comes  the  old  gen- 
tleman :  make  haste  away. 

\_Exeunt  Woodiey  and  Nancy. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drug.  A  forward  i)resuming  coxcomb  !  Dimity, 
do  you  step  to  Mrs.  Drugget,  and  send  her  hither. 

Dim.  Yes,  sir.  It  works  upon  him,  I  see.  \^E.xit. 

Driiy.  The  yew-trees  ought  not  to  be  cut,  because 
they'll  help  to  keep  oft"  the  dust,  and  I  am  too  near 
the  road  already  ;  a  sorry  ignorant  fop  !  When  I 
am  in  so  fine  a  situation,  and  can  see  every  carriage 
that  goes  by.  And  then  to  abuse  the  nursery-man's 
rarities !  A  finer  sucking  pig  in  lavender,  with 
sage  growing  in  his  belly,  was  never  seen !  And 
yet  he  wants  me  not  to  have  it.  But  have  it  I  will. 
There's  a  fine  tree  of  knowledge,  too,  with  Adam 
and  Eve  in  juniper  ;  Eve's  nose  is  not  quite  grown, 
but  it  is  thought  in  the  spring  will  be  very  forward. 
I'll  have  that  too,  with  the  serpent  in  ground  ivy. 
Two  poets  in  wormwood, — I'll  have  them  both. 
Ay  ;  and  there's  a  lord  mayor's  feast  in  honey 
suckle  ;  and  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  in  horn- 
beam :  they  all  shall  be  in  my  garden,  with  the 
dragon  of  Wantley,  in  box — all — •all.  I'll  have 
'em  all,  let  my  wife  and  Mr.  Lovelace  say  what 
they  will. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs.  D.  Did  you  send  for  me,  lovey? 

Drug.  The  yew-trees  shall  be  cut  into  the  giants 
of  Guildhall,  whether  you  will  or  not. 


Mrs.  D.  Sure  ray  own  dear  will  do  as  he  pleases. 

Drug.  And  the  pond,  though  you  praise  the  green 

banks,  shall  be  walled  round,  and  I'll  have  a  little 

fat  boy  in  marble,  spouting  up  water  in  the  middle. 

Mrs.  D.  My  sweet,  who  hinders  you? 

Drug.  Yes,  and  I'll  buy  the  nursery-man's  whole 

catalogue.     Do  you  think,  after  retiring  to  live  all 

the  way  here,  almost  four  miles  from  London,  that 

I  won't  do  as  I  please  in  my  own  garden? 

Mrs.  D.  My  dear,  but  why  are  you  in  such  a 
passion  ? 

Drug.  I'll  have  the  lavender  pig,  and  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  all  of 
'em  ;  and  there  shan't  be  a  more  romantic  spot  on 
the  London  road  than  mine. 

Mrs.  D.  I'm  sure  it's  as  pretty  as  hands  can 
make  it. 

Drug.  I  did  it  all  myself,  and  I'll  do  more.  And 
Mr.  Lovelace  shan't  have  my  daughter. 

Mrs.D.  No !  what's  thematter  now,  Mr.Drugget? 
Drug.  He  shall  learn  better  manners  than  to  abuse 
my  house  and  gardens.  You  put  him  in  the  head 
of  it,  but  I'll  disappoint  you  both.  And  so  you 
may  go  and  tell  Mr.  Lovelace  that  the  match  is 
quite  oft'. 

Mrs.  D.  I  can't  comprehend  all  this,  not  I ;  but 
I'll  tell  him  so,  if  you  please,  my  dear.  I  am  will- 
inglo  give  myself  pain,  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure  : 
must  I  give  myself  pain?  Don't  ask  me,  pray 
don't ;  I  don't  like  pain. 

Drug.  1  am  resolv'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 
Mrs.D.  Let  it  be  so  then,  {Cries.)   Oh!    oh! 
cruel  man !  I  shall  break  my  heart  if  the  match  is 
broke  off;  if  it  is  not  concluded  to-morrow,  send 
for  an  undertaker,  and  bury  me  the  next  day. 
Drug.  How  !  I  don't  want  that  neither. 
Mrs.  D.  Oh  !  oh  !— 

Drug.  I  am  your  lord  and  master,  my  dear,  but 
not  your  executioner.  Before  George,  it  must 
never  be  said  that  my  wife  died  of  too  mucli  com- 
pliance. Cheer  up,  my  love  ;  and  this  alVair  shall 
be  settled  as  soon  as  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Racket 
arrive. 

Mrs.D.  You  bring  me  to  life  again.  You  know, 
my  sweet,  what  a  happy  couple  Sir  Charles  and 
his  lady  are.  Why  should  not  we  make  our  Nancy 
as  happy? 

Enter  DiMITY. 
Dim.  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady,  ma'am. 
Mrs.D.  Oh!  charming!  I'm  transporled  with 
joy  :     Where  are  they  ;  I  long  to  see  'em  ?   [Exit. 
Dim.  Well,  sir;  the  happy  couple  are  arriv'd. 
Drug.  Yes,  they  do  live  happy  indeed. 
Dim.  But  how  long  will  it  last? 
Drug.  How  long?    don't  forbode  any  ill,  you 
jade!  don't  I  say;  it  will  last  during  their  lives, 
I  hope. 

Dim.  Well,  mark  the  end  of  it ;  Sir  Charles,  I 
know,  is  gay  and  good  humour'd  ;  but  he  can't 
bear  the  least  contradiction,  no,  not  in  the  merest 
tritle. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue  ;  hold  your  tongue._ 
Dim.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  done  :  and  yet  there  is  in 
the  composition  of  Sir  Charles  a  certain  hiunour, 
which,  like  the  fiying  gout,  gives  no  disturbance  to 
the  family  till  it  settles  in  the  head.  When  once 
it  fixes  there,  mercy  on  every  body  about  him  !  but 
here  he  comes !  \_E.vit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

.S'jV  Cha.  My  dear  sir,  I  kiss  your  hand  ;  but 
why  stand  on  ceremony  ?  To  find  you  up  thus  late, 
mortifies  me  beyond  expression. 

Drug.  'Tis  but  once  in  a  way.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  My  obligations  to  you  are  inexpressible  ; 
you  have  given  me  the  most  amiable  of  girls  ;  our 
tempers  accord  like  unisons  in  music. 

Drug.  Ah  !  that's  what  makes  me  happy  in  my  old 
1  days  ;  my  children  and  my  garden  are  all  my  care. 
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Sir  Cha.  And  my  friend  Lovelace — lie  is  to  have 
our  sister  Nancy,  I  lind. 

Driig.  Why,  my  wife  is  so  minded. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh !  by  all  means,  let  her  be  made 
Lappy ;  a  very  pretty  fellow,  Lovelace.  And  as 
to  that  3Ir. —  VVoodley,  I  think  yon  call  him,  he  is 
but  a  plain,  underbred,  ill-fashioned  sort  of  a — no- 
body knows  him! — he  is  not  one  of  us.  Oh,  by- 
all  means  marry  her  to  one  of  us. 

Drug.  I  believe  it  must  be  so.  Would  you  take 
any  refreshment  1 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing  in  nature, — it  is  time  to  retire. 

Drug.  Well,  well,  good  night  then,  Sir  Charles. 
Ha!  here  comes  my  daughter.  Good  night.  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Bon  repos. 

Drug.  (Going  out.)  My  Lady  Racket,  I'm  glad 
to  hear  how  happy  you  are  ;  I  won't  detain  you 
now ;  there's  your  good  man  -waiting  for  you. 
Good  night,  my  girl.  _    [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  I  must  humour  this  old  put,  in  order 
to  be  remember'd  in  his  will. 

Enter  Lady  Racket. 

Lady  R.  O  la!  I'm  quite  fatigu'd  ;  I  can  hardly 
move;  why  don't  you  help  me,  you  barbarous 
man? 

Sir  Cha.  There ;  take  my  arm — "Was  ever 
thing  so  pretty  made  to  walk." 

Ladi/  R.  But  I  won't  be  laugh'd  at ;  I  don't  love 
you. 

Sir  Cha.  Don't  you? 

Lady  R.  No  ;  dear  me  !  this  glove  !  why  don't 
you  help  me  oil'  with  my  glove  ?  Psha !  you  awk- 
ward thing,  let  it  alone  ;  you  an't  fit  to  be  about 
me;  I  might  as  well  not  be  married,  for  any  use 
you  are  of;  reach  me  a  chair,  you  have  no  com- 
passion for  me.  I  am  so  glad  to  sit  down.  W"hy 
do  you  drag  me  to  routs  ?     You  know  I  hate  them. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh  I  there's  no  existing,  no  breathing, 
unless  one  does  as  other  people  of  fashion  do. 

Lady  R.  But  I'm  out  of  humour  ;  I  lost  all  my 
money. 

Sir  Cha.  How  much  ? 

Lady  R.  Three  hundred. 

Sir  Cha.  Never  fret  for  that ;  I  don't  value 
three  hundred  pounds  to  contribute  to  your  happi- 
ness. 

Lady  R.  Don't  you  ?  not  value  three  hundred 
pounds  to  pleasure  me"? 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  don't. 

Lady  R.  Ah !  you  fond  fool  ;  but  I  hate  gaming; 
it  almost  metamorphoses  a  woman  into  a  fury. 
Do  you  know  that  1  was  frightened  at  myself  se- 
veral times  to-night;  I  had  a  huge  oath  at  the  very 
tip  of  my  tongue. 

Sir  Cha.  Had  ye? 

Lady  R.  I  caught  myself  at  it,  and  so  I  bit  my 
lips  ;  and  then  I  was  cramm'd  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  with  such  a  strange  party  at  a  whist  ta- 
ble, looking  at  black  and  red  spots  ;  did  you  mind 
them  ? 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  was  busy  elsewhere. 

Lady  R.  There  was  that  strange  unaccountable 
woman,  Mrs.  Nightshade  ;  she  behaved  so  strangely 
to  her  husband,  a  poor,  inoftensive,  good-natur'd, 
good  sort  of  a  good  for  nothing  man  ;  but  she  so 
teaz'dhim, — "  How  could  you  play  that  card?  Ah, 
you've  a  head,  and  so  has  a  pin.  You're  a  num- 
scuU,   you  know   you   are.     Ma'am,   he  has  the 

Eoorest  head  in  the  world,  he  does  not  know  what 
e   is   about,  you  know  you   don't.     Ah  fy !  I'm 
asham'd  of  you !" 

Sir  Cha.  She  has  serv'd  to  divert  you,  I  see. 
Lady  R.  And  then,  to  crown  all,  there  was  my 
Lady  Clackit,  who  runs  on  with  an  eternal  volubi- 
lity of  nothing,  out  of  all  season,  time,  and  place. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  game,  she  begins — "  Lard, 
ma'am,  I  was  apprehensive  I  should  not  be  able 


to  wait  on  your  la'ship,  my  poor  little  dog,  Pom- 
pey,  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world — a  spade  led, 
there's  the  knave  ; — I  was  fetching  a  walk,  me'm, 
the  other  morning  in  the  Park,  a  fine  frosty  morn- 
ing it  was,  I  love  frost}'  weather  of  all  things — let 
tne  look  at  the  last  trick  ; — and  so,  me'm,  little 
Pompey — and  if  your  la'ship  was  to  see  the  dear 
creature  pinch'd  with  the  frost,  and  mincing  his 
steps  along  the  Mall,  with  his  pretty  little  inno- 
cent face — I  vow  I  don't  know  what  to  play;  and 
so  me'm,  while  I  was  talking  to  Captain  Plinise}' — •] 
your  la'ship  knows  Captain  Flimsey — nothing  but] 
rubbish  in  my  hand — I  can't  help  it ;  and  so,  me'm,  j 
five  odious  frights  of  dogs  beset  my  poor  little | 
Pompey  ;  the  dear  creature  has  the  heart  of  a| 
lion,  but,  but  who  can  resist  five  at  once?  Audi 
so  Pompey  barked  for  assistance  ;  the  hurt  he  re-| 
ceived  was  upon  his  chest;  the  doctor  would  not] 
advise  him  to  venture  out  till  the  wound  was heal'd, 
for  fear  of  an  inflammation.    Pray  what's  trumps  ?" 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  you'd  make  a  most  excel-j 
lent  actress.  I 

Lady  R.  Well,  now,  let's  go  to  rest ; — but.  Sir 
Charles,  bow  shockingly  you  play'd  that  last  rub- 
ber, when  I  stood  looking  over  you. 

Sir  Cha.  My  love,  I  play'd  the  truth  of  the  game. 

Lady  R.  No,  indeed,  my  dear,  you  play'd  it 
wrong. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho!  nonsense!  you  don't  understand  it. 

Lady  R.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  allowed  to 
play  better  than  you. 

Sir  Cha.  All  conceit,  my  dear,  I  was  perfectlj 
right. 

Lady  iJ.  No  such  thing,  Sir  Charles,  the  dia- 
mond was  the  play. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho  !  pho !  ridiculous !  the  club  was 
the  card  against  the  world.  [inond 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,  I  say  it  was  the  di* 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds  I  madam,  I  say  it  was  the  club 

Lady  R,  What  do  you  fly  into  such  a  passioi 
for? 

Sir  Cha.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  do  you  think  I  don'i 
know  what  I'm  about?  I  tell  you  once  more,  the 
club  was  the  judgment  of  it. 

Lady  R.  May  be  so ;  have  it  your  own  way 
(Walks  about  and  sings.)  ; 

Sir  Cha.  Vexation!  you're  the  strangest  womair 
that  ever  liv'd  ;  there's  no  conversing  with  yoU| 
Look'ye  here,  my  Lady  Racket ;  it's  the  cleares' 
case  in  the  world,  I'll  make  it  plain  in  a  moment. , 

Lady  R.  Well,  sir  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  (  With  a  sneer\ 
ing  laugh.)  ( 

Sir  Cha.  I  had  four  cai-ds  left,  a  trump  was  led; 
they  were  six  ;  no,  no,  no,  they  were  seven,  am 
we  nine;  then  you  know,  the  beauty  of  the  pla 
was  to —  ; 

Lady  R.  Well,  now  it's  amazing  to  me  that  yo|; 
can't  see  it  ;  give  me  leave,  Sir  Charles  :  your  lei'^ 
hand  adversary  had  led  his  last  trump,  and  he  ha 
before  finess'd  the  club,  and  rough'd  the  diamonc 
now  if  you  had  put  on  your  diamond — 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds  !  madam,  but  we  play'd  fc 
the  odd  trick. 

Lady  R.  And  sure  the  play  for  the  odd  trick 

Sir  Cha.  Death  and  fury !  can't  you  hear  me  ?  i 

LadyR.  Go  on,  sir.  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds  !  hear  me,  I  say.  Will  yol 
hear  me? 

Liuly  R.  I  never  heard  the  like  in  my  life.  (Hun, 
a  tune,  and  ivalks  about  fretfully.)  ; 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then  you  are  enough  to  provol' 
the  patience  of  a  Stoick.  (Looks  at  her,  and  s, 
walks  about  and  laughs  uneasy.)  Very  well,  m: 
dam  ;  you  know  no  more  of  the  game  than  yoi 
father's  leaden  Hercules  on  the  top  of  the  housi 
You  know  no  more  of  whist,  than  he  does  of  ga 
dening. 

Lady  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  (Takes  out  a  glass,  a; 
settles  her  hair.) 


&.CT  II.  Scene  1.] 

Sir  Cha.  You're  a  vile  woman,  and  I'll  not  sleep 
mother  night  under  the  same  roof  with  you. 
Lady  R.  As  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Madam,  it  shall  be  as  I  please.  1  11 
order  my  chariot  this  moment.  {Going.)  I  know 
liow  the  cards  should  be  play'd  as  well  as  any  man 
in  England,  that  let  me  tell  you.  (Going.)  And 
when  your  family  were  standing  behind  counters, 
measuring  out  tape,  and  bartering  for  W  hitechapel 
needles,  my  ancestors,  madam,  my  ancestors, 
were  squandering  away  whole  estates  at  cards  ; 
whole  estates,  my  Lady  Racket.  (She  hums  a 
tune,  and  he  looks  at  her.)  Why  then,  by  all  that's 
dear  to  me,  I'll  never  exchange  another  word  with 
you,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Look'ye,  my 
Lady  Racket,  thus  it  stood,  the  trump  being  led, 
it  was  then  my  business— 

Ladi/  R.  To  plav  the  diamond,  to  be  sure. 

Sir  Cha.  D— n  it ;  I  have  done  with  you  for 
ever,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  father.  [Exit. 

LadyR.  VVhatapassiou  the  gentleman's  in  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!     {Laughs  in  a  peevish  manner.)    I  promise 
him,  I'll  not  give  up  my  judgment. 
Re  enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  My  Lady  Racket,  look'ye,  ma'am; 
once  more,  out  of  pure  good  nature — 

LadyR.  Sir,  I  am  convinced  of  your  good  na- 
ture. 

Sir  Cha.  That,  and  that  only  prevails  with  me 
to  tell  you,  the  club  was  the  play. 

Lady  R.  Well,  belt  so  ;  I  have  no  objection. 

Sir  Cha.  It's  the  clearest  point  in  the  world; 
we  were  nine,  and — 

Lady  R.  And  for  that  for  very  reason,  you 
know  the  club  was  the  best  in  the  house. 

Sir  Cha.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  to 
you.  You're  a  base  woman.  I'll  part  from  yon 
for  ever  ;  you  may  live  here  with  your  father,  and 
admire  his  fantastical  evergreens,  till  you  grow  as 
fantastical  yourself.  I'll  set  out  for  London  this 
instant.  (Stops  at  the  door.)  The  club  was  not 
the  best  in  the  house. 

Lady  R.  How  calm  you  are!  Well!— I'll  go  to 
bed  ;  will  you  come?  You  had  better, — come  then  ; 
you  shall  come  to  bed.  Not  come  to  bed,  when  I 
ask  you  !  Poor  Sir  Charles  !  [^Looks  and  laughs, 
then  exit."] 

Sir  Cha.  That  ease  is  provoking.  I  tell  you  the 
diamond  was  not  the  play,  and  here  I  take  my 
final  leave  of  you.  (  Walks  hack  as  fast  as  he  can.) 
I  amresolv'd  upon  it,  aud  I  know  the  club  was 
not  the  best  in  the  house.  [Exit, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room. 
Enter  Bmnr. 
X>im.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh!  heavens!  I  shall  ex- 
pire in  a  fit  of  laughing  ;  this  is  the  modish  couple 
that  were  so  happy— such  a  quarrel  as  they  have 
had,  the  whole  house  is  in  an  uproar,  ha,  ha !  a 
rare  proof  of  the  happiness  they  enjoy  in  high  life. 
I  shall  never  hear  people  of  fashion  mentioned 
again,  but  I  shall  be  ready  to  die  in  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter; ho!  ho!  ho!  this  is  Three  Weeks  after 
Marriage,  I  think. 


Enter  DRUGGET. 

Drug.  Hey!  how!  What's  the  matter.  Dimity? 
What  am  I  call'd  down  stairs  for? 

Dim.  Why,  there's  two  people  of  fashion— 
ji)  (Stifles  a  laugh.) 

Drug.  Why,  yoa  saucy  minx!  Explain  this 
moment. 

Dim.  The  fond  couple  have  been  together  by 
the  ears  this  half  hour.     Are  you  satisfied  now  ! 

Drug.  Ay!  W^hat,  have  they  quanell'd  !  What 
was  it  about  ? 

Dim.  Something  above  my  comprehension,  and 
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yours  too.,  I  believe  ;  people  in  high  life  understand 
their  own  forms  best.  And  here  comes  one  tliat 
can  unriddle  the  whole  affair.  [Exit. 

Enter  SiR  Charles. 
Sir  Cha.  (To  the  people  ivithin.)    I    say  let   the 
horses  be  put  to  this  moment.     So,  Mr.  Drugget. 
Drug.  Sir  Charles,  here's  a  terrible  bustle.     I 
did  not  expect  this.     What  can  be  the  matter? 

Sir  Cha.  I  have  been  used  by  your  daughter  in 
so  base,  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  that  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  stay  in  this  house  to-night. 

Drug.  This  is  a  thunder-bolt  to  me !  after  see- 
ing how  elegantly  and  fashionably  you  lived  toge- 
ther, to  find  now  all  sunshine  vanished.  Do,  Sir 
Charles,  let  ine  heal  this  breach,  if  possible. 

Sir  Cha.  Sir,  'tis  impossible.  I'll  not  live  with 
her  a  day  longer. 

Drug.  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  over  hasty,  let  me  in- 
treat  you — go  to  bed  and  sleep  upon  it, — in  the 
morning  when  you're  cool — 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  cool,  I  assure  you, 
ha,  ha  !— it  is  not  in  her  power,  sir,  to — a — a — to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  my  temper.  Don't  ima- 
gine that  I'm  in  a  passion; — I'm  not  so  easily 
ruflled  as  you  may  imagine.  But  quietly  and  de- 
liberately I  can  repay  the  injuries  done  me  by  a 
false,  ungrateful,  deceitful  wife. 

Drug.  The  injuries  done  you  by  a  false,  ungrate- 
ful wife  !  Not  my  daughter,  I  hope  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Her  character  is  now  fully  known  to 
me  ; — she's  a  vile  woman,  that's  all  I  have  to  say, 
sir. 

Drug.  Hey!  how! — A  vile  woman!  What  has 
she  done  ? — I  hope  she  is  not  capable — 

Sir  Cha.  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail,  Mr.  Drug- 
get;  the  time  and  circumstances  won't  allow  it  at 
present.  But  depend  upon  it,  I  have  done  with 
lier;^-a  low,  unpolish'd,  uneducated,  false,  im- 
posing— See  if  the  horses  are  put  to.  (Calling  off.) 
Drug.  Mercy  on  me  !  in  my  old  day  s  to  hear  this. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 
Mrs.  D.  Deliver  me !  I  am  all  over  in  such   a 
tremble.     Sir  Charles,  I   shall  break  my  heart  if 
there's  anything  amiss. 

Sir  Cha.  Madam,    I  am  very  sorry,    for   your 
sake  ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  living  with  her. 
Mrs.  D.  My  poor  dear   girl!      What  can    she 
have  done ! 

Sir  Cha.  What  all  her  sex  can  do ;  the  very 
spirit  of  them  all. 

Drug.  Ay,  ay,  ay  ! — She's  bringing  foul  dis- 
grace upon  us.  This  comes  of  her  marrying  a  man 
of  fashion ! 

^iV  C/ia.  Fashion,  sir! — that  should  have  in- 
structed her  better  ;  she  might  have  been  sensible 
of  her  happiness.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  the 
fortune  you  gave  her,  my  rank  commands  respect, 
claims  obedience,  attention,  truth,  and  love,  from 
one  raised  in  the  world,  as  she  has  been  by  an  al- 
liance with  me. 

Drug.  And  let  me  tell  you,  however  you  may 
estimate  your  quality,  my  daughter  is  dear  to  me. 
Sir  Cha.  And,  sir,  my  character  is  dear  to  me . 
Drug.  Yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you — 
Sir  Cha,  I  won't  hear  a  word. 
Drug.  Not  in  behalf  of  my  own  daughter  ? 
Sir  Cha.  No,  no,  no  ! 
Drug.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  right  to  ask — 
Mrs.  D.  Patience,  my  dear,  be  a  little  calm. 
Drug.  Mrs.  Drugget,  do  you  have  patience ; — I 
must  and  will  inquire. 

Mrs.  D.  Don't  be  so  hasty,  my  love ;  have 
some  respect  for  Sir  Charles's  rank  ;  don't  be  vio- 
lent with  a  man  of  his  fashion. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  I  say, — you're 
uot  a  person  of  fashion  at  least.  My  daughter  was 
ever  a  good  girl. 

.Sir  Cha,  I  have  found  her  out. 
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[Act  II. 


Drug.  Oh !  then  it  is  all  over — and  it  does  not 
signify  arguing  about  it. 

Mrs.  J).  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this 
hour!  How  the  unfortunate  girl  could  take  such 
wickedness  in  her  head,  I  can't  imagine;  I'll  go 
and  speak  to  the  unhappy  creature  this  moment. 

lExlt. 

Sir  Cha.  She  stands  detected  now — detected  in 
her  truest  colours. 

Drug.  Well,  grievous  as  it  may  be,  let  me 
hear  the  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  business. 

Sir  Cha.  3Ir.  Drugget,  I  have  not  leisure  now  ; 
but  her  behaviour  has  been  so  exasperating,  that  I 
shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  town.  Mj'mind 
is  fixed ;  she  sees  me  no  more,  and  so,  your  ser- 
vant, sir.  [Exit. 

Drug.  What  a  calamity  has  here  befallen  us  !  a 
good  girl,  and  so  well  dispos'd,  till  the  evil  com- 
munication of  high  life,  and  fashionable  vices, 
turned  her  to  folly. 

Enter  Lovelace. 

Love.  Joy  !  joy  !  Mr.  Drugget,  T  give  you  joy. 

Drug.  Don't  insult  me,  sir  !   I  desire  you  won't. 

Love.  Insult  you,  sir!  Is  there  any  thing  insult- 
ing, my  dear  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  congratu- 
late you  on — 

Drug.  There!  there  ! — the  manners  of  high  life 
for  you,  he  thinks  there's  nothing  in  all  this  ;  the 
ill-behaviour  of  a  wife  he  thinks  an  ornament  to 
her  character.  Mr.  Lovelace,  you  shall  have  no 
daughter  of  mine. 

Love.  My  dear  sir,  never  bear  malice.  I  have 
reconsidered  the  thing,  and  curse  catch  me,  if  I 
don't  think  your  notion  of  the  Guildhall  giants, 
and  the  court  of  aldermen  in  hornbeam^ 

Drug.  Well,  well,  well,  there  may  be  people 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town  in  hornbeam  too. 

Love.  Yes,  faith,  so  there  may,  and  I  believe  I 
could  recommend  you  to  a  tolerable  collection  ; — 
however,  with  your  daughter  I  am  ready  to  ven- 
ture— 

Drug.  But  I  am  not  ready — I'U  not  venture  my 
girl  with  yon  ;  no  more  daughters  of  mine  shall  have 
their  minds  deprav'd  by  polite  vices. 

Enter  WoODLEY. 
Mr.  Woodley,  you  shall  have  Nancy  to  your  wife, 
as  I  promis'd  you  ;  take  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Wood.  Sir,  I  have  not  words  to  express — 
Love.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the  old 
haberdasher  now  ? 

Drug.  And  hark  ye,  Mr.  Woodley,  I'll  make 
you  a  present  for  your  garden,  of  a  coronation  din- 
ner in  greens,  with  the  champion  riding  on  horse- 
back, and  the  sword  will  be  full  grown  before 
April  next. 

Wood.  I  shall  receive  it,  sir,  as  yo  ar  favour. 

Drug.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  my  error  in  wanting  an  al- 
liance with  great  folks.  I  had  rather  have  you, 
Mr.  Woodley,  for  my  son-in-law,  than  any  courtly 
fop  of  'em  all;  Is  this  man  gone  ? — Is  Sir  Charles 
gonel 

Wood.  Not  yet;  he  makes  a  bawling  yonder  for 
his  horses.     I'll  step  and  call  him  to  you.       [Exit. 

Drug.  I  am  out  of  all  patience.  I  am  out  of  my 
senses.  I  must  see  him  once  more.  Mr.  Love- 
lace, neither  you  nor  any  person  of  fashion  shall 
ruin  another  daughter  of  mine.  [Exit. 

Love.  Droll  this ! — d — d  droll ;  and  every  sylla- 
ble of  it  Arabic  to  me  ;  the  queer  old  put  is  as 
whimsical  in  his  notions  of  life  as  of  gardening.  If 
this  be  the  case,  I'll  brush,  and  leave  him  to  his 
exotics.  [Exit, 

Enter  Lcidg'RxcK^T,  Mrs.  Drugget,  a«dDiMiTY. 
Lady R.  A  cruel,  barbarous  man!   to  quarrel  in 
this  unaccountable   manner  ;   to   alarm   the  whole 
liouse,  and  expose  me  and  himeelf  too. 


Mrs.  D.  Oh  !  child,  I  never  thought  it  would 
have  come  to  this  :  your  shame  won't  end  here  !  it 
will  be  all  over  St.  James's  parish  before  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Ladg  li.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  there's  one  com- 
fort, the  story  will  tell  more  to  his  disgrace  thaa 
mine. 

Dim.  As  I'm  a  sinner,  and  so  it  will,  madam. 
He  deserves  what  he  has  met  with,  I  think. 

Mrs.  D.  Dimit}',  don't  you  encourage  her  ;  you 
shock  me  to  hear  you  speak  so — I  did  not  think 
you  had  been  so  harden'd.   . 

Ladg  R.  Harden'd  do  yon  call  it"!  I  have  lived 
in  the  world  to  very  little  purpose,  if  such  trifles  as 
these  are  to  disturb  mv  rest. 

Mrs.  D.  You  wicked  girl !  Do  you  call  it  a  trifle 
to  be  guilty  of  falsehood  to  your  husband? 

Lady  11,  How!  (^Turns  short  and  stares  at  her.) 
W^  ell,  Iprotestandvowldon't  comprehend  all  this  ! 
Has  Sir  Charles  accused  me  of  any  impropriety  in 
my  conduct ! 

Mrs.D.  Oh!  too  true,  he  has  ;  he  has  found  you 
out,  and  you  have  behaved  basely,  he  says. 

LadyR.  Madam!  ■ 

Mrs.  D,  You  have  fallen  into  frailty,  like  many  ; 
others  of  your  sex,  he  says  ;  and  he  is  resolved  to  j 
come  to  a  separation  directlj'. 

LadyR.  Why,  then,  if  he  is  so  base  a  \^Tetcb  as  i 
to  dishonour  me  in  that  manner,  his  heart  shall  ache 
before  I  live  with  him  again.  ] 

Dim.  Hold  to  that,  ma'am,  and  let  his  bead  ache  ' 
into  the  bargain.  j 

Lady  R.  'Then  let  3'onr  doors  be  opened  for  him  , 
this  very  moment.  Let  him  return  to  London  ;  if  j 
he  does  not,  I'll  lock  myself  up,  and  the  false  one  j 
sha'n't  approach  me,  though  he  beg  on  his  knees  at  1 
my  very  door !   a  base,  injurious  man  !  [Exit.  1 

Mrs,  D.  Dimity,  do  follow,  and  hear  what  she  1 
has  to  say  for  herself. 

Dim.  She  has  excuse   enough,  I    warrant  her. 
What  a  noise  is  here  indeed  !  I  have  lived  in  polite  ! 
families,  where  there  was  no  such  bustle  made  about  j 
nothing.  [Exit.  1 

JEnfer  Sir  Charles  and  Drugget.  ] 

Sir  Cha,  'Tis  in  vain,  sir  ;  my  resolution  is  taken.  • 

Drug.  Well,  but  consider,  I  am  her  father  ;  in- 
dulge me  only  till  we  heai-  what  the  girl  has  to  say 
in  her  defence. 

Sir  Cha,  She  can  have  nothing  to  say;  no  ex-; 
cuse  can  palliate  such  behaviour.  ; 

Drug.  Don't  be  too  positive  ;  there  maybe  some 
mistake. 

Sir  Cha,  No  mistake  :  did  I  not  see  her, hear  her 
myself? 

Drug.  Lackaday!  then  I  am  an  unfortunate  man  ! 

Sir  Cha.  She  w  ill  be  unfortunate  too ;  with  all 
my  heart- — she  maj'  thank  herself:  she  might  have 
been  happy,  had  she  been  so  disposed. 

Drug.  Why,  truly,  I  think  she  might. 

Mrs.D.  I  wish  you'd  moderate  your  anger  a 
little,  and  let  us  talk  over  this  aft'air  with  temper  : 
my  daughter  denies  every  tittle  of  your  charge. 

Sir  Cha,  Denies  it !  denies  it !  ' 

Mrs.  D.  She  does,  indeed. 

Sir  Cha.  And  that  aggravates  her  fault. 

Mrs.D,  She  vows  you  never  found  her  out  in  any 
thing  that  was  wrong. 

Sir  Cha,  So  !  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  wrong 
then?  Ma'am,  I  tell  j-ou  again,  I  know  her  tho- 
roughly ;  I  say,  I  have  found  her  out,  and  I  am 
now  acquainted  with  her  character. 

Mrs.  D.  Then  you  are  in  opposite  stories  :  she 
swears,  my  dear  Mr.  Drugget,  the  poor  girl  swears 
she  never  was  guilty  of  the  smallest  infidelity  tohei 
husband  in  her  born  days. 

Sir  Cha.  And  what  then  ?  what  if  she  does  say  so  '■ 

Mrs.  D.  And  if  she  says  truly,  it  is  hard  her  cha- 
racter should  be  blowu  upon  without  just  cause. 


Scene  2.] 
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Sir  Clia,  And  is  she  therefore  to  behave  ill  in 
Dther  respects  1  I  never  charged  her  with  infidelity 
to  me,  madam;   tliere  I  allow  her  innocent. 

Dnir/.  And  did  you  not  charge  her  then  i 

Sir  C'lia.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing. 

Dru(j.  Why  tlien,  if  she's  innocent,  let  me  tell 
yon,  3'ou  are  a  scandalous  person. 

Mrs.  D.  Pr'ythee,  my  dear — 
■     Driijj.  Be  quiet.     Though  he  is  a  man  of  quality', 
I  will  tell  him  of  it.     Did  I  not  line  for  sheriff  ?• — 
Yes,  you  are  a  scandalous  person,  to  defame  an 
honest  man's  daughter.  [now  1 

Sir  C'lia.  What  have  you  taken  into  your  head 

J)ri/i7.  You  charg'd  her  with  falsehood  to  your  bed. 

Sir  Clia.  No  :  never,  never. 
1     Drug.  But  I  sa^' you  did  ;  j'ou  called  yourself  a 
I  cuckold — did  not  he,  wife  1 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  lovey,  I'm  witness. 

Sir  Cha.  Absurd  !  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Drug.  But  I  aver  j'ou  did. 

Mrs.  D.  You  did  indeed,  sir, 
!     Sir  Cha.  But  I  tell  you,  no  ;  positively,  no. 
I     Drug. andMrs. Drug.  And  I  say  yes;  positively, 
i     Sir  Cha.  'Sdeath  !  this  is  all  madness.  [yes. 

!     Drug.  You  said  she  followed  the  ways  of  most 
jof  her  sex. 

!     Sir  Cha.  T  said  so,  and  what  then  ? 
I     Drug.  There,  he  owns  it!  owns  that  he  called 
Ihimself  a  cuckold ;  and  without  rhyme  or  reason 
into  the  bargain. 

'     iS'(V  Cha.  I  never  own'd  any  such  thing. 
(     Drug.  You  own'd  it  even  now— now — now. 

Enter  DlMITY,  in  a  fit  of  laughing. 

'     Dim.  What  do  you  think  it  was  all  about  ? — ha, 

ha !  the  whole  secret  is  come  out,  ha,  ha  !  It  was 
i  all  about  a  game  of  cards — ha,  ha ! 
I     Drug.  A  game  of  cards  ! 
!     Dim.  {Laughing.)  It  was  all  about  a  club  and  a 

diamond.     (Runs  out  laughing.) 

Drug.  And  was  that  all.  Sir  Charles? 
I     Sir  Cha.  And  enough  too,  sir. 
1     Drug.  And  was  that  what  you  found  her  out  in  1 
j     Sir  Cha.  I  can't  bear  to  be  contradicted  when 

I'm  clear  that  I'm  in  the  right. 
'     Drug.  I  never  heard  such  a  heap  of  nonsense  in 

all  my  life.     Why  does  he  not  go  and  beg  her  par- 
jdon, then  1 

,     Sir  Cha.  I  beg  her  pardon !  I  won't  debase  my- 
jself  to  any  of  you :  I  shau't  forgive  her,  you  may 

rest  assured.  [^Exit. 

'     Drug.  Now  there — there's  a  pretty  fellow  for 
i  you  ! 

'     Mrs.  D.  I'll  step  and  prevail  on  my  lady  Racket 
I  to  speak  to  him,  then  all  will  be  well.  \^Exit. 

I     Drug.  A  ridiculous  fop  !  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse, 
j  however. 

Enter  tiASGY. 

I  So,  Nancy  ;  you  seem  in  confusion,  my  girl. 

I      Nancy.  How  can  one  help  it,  with  all  this  noise 

j  in  the  house?  and  you're  going  to  marry  me  as  ill 

I  as  my  sister.     I  hate  Mr.  Lovelace. 

'      Drug.  Why  so,  child  1 

Nancy.  I  know  these  people  of  quality  despise  us 
I  all  out  of  pride,  and  would  be  glad  to  marry  us  out 
)  of  avarice. 

I      Drug.  The  girl's  right. 

i      Nancy.  They  marry  one  woman,  live  with  an- 
I  other,  and  love  only  themselves. 
I      Drug.  And  then  quarrel  about  a  card. 
I      Nancy,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  gay  lady  ;  I  want  to 
I  be  happy. 

I      Drug.  And  so  you  shall ;  don't  fright  yourself, 
,  child ;  step  to  your  sister ;  bid  her  make  herself 

easy  ;  go,  and  comfort  her — go. 
I      Nancy.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

\      Drug.  I'll  step  and  settle  the  matter  with  Mr. 
I  Woodley  this  moment,  \_Exit. 


Scene  II.— ^  Room. 

Sir  Charles  discovered  seated  at  a  table,  with  a 

jyack  of  cards  in  his  hand. 

Sir  Cha.  Never  was  any  thing  like  her  behaviour. 

I  can  pick  out  the  very  cards  I  had  in  my  hand,  and 

then  'tis  as  plain  as  the  sun — there  now,  there  ;  no, 

d — n  it !— no — tliere  it  was — now  let's  see they 

had  four  by  honours,  and  we  play'd  for  the  odd 
trick — d — nation!  honours  were  divided;  ay,  ho- 
nours were  divided,  and  then  a  trump  was  led,  and 
the  other  side  had  the — confusion  !  this  prepos- 
terous woman  has  put  it  all  out  of  my  head.  (i*ufs 
the  cards  into  his  pocket.) — Mighty  well,  madam  ! 
I  have  done  with  you. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs.  D.  Come,  Sir  Charles,  let  me  prevail. ■ 

Come  with  me,  and  speak  to  her. 

Sir  Cha,  I  don't  desire  to  see  her  face. 

Mrs.  D.  If  you  were  to  see  her  all  bathed  in 
tears,  I  am  sure  it  would  melt  your  very  heart. 

<S'(V  Cha.  Madam,  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  ever  I 
am  treated  so  again  j  I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to 
her.  (Going,— stops,)  Does  she  give  up  the 
point? 

Mrs,  D.  She  does ;  she  agrees  to  anything. 

Sir  Cha,  Does  she  allow  that  the  club  was  the 
play  ? 

Mrs,  D.  Just  as  you  please ;  she's  all  submis- 
sion. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  she  own  that  the  club  was  not 
the  best  in  the  house  1 

Mrs,  D.  She  does — she  does. 

Sir  Cha.  Then  I'll  step  and  speak  to  her  ;  I  never 
was  clearer  in  any  thing  in  my  life.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  D.  Lord  love  'em  I  they'll  make  it  up  now, 
and  then  they'll  be  as  happy  as  ever.  [Exit. 

Enter  Drugget  and  Dimity. 

Drug.  So!  Any  news  from  above  stairs?  Is  this 
absurd  quarrel  at  an  end?    Have  they  made  it  up  ? 

Dim,  Oh,  a  mere  bagatelle,  sir !  These  little 
fracas  among  the  better  sort  of  people  never  last 
long:  elegant  tritles  cause  elegant  disputes,  and 

they  come  together  elegantly  again,  as  you  see 

for  here  they  come,  in  perfect  good  humour. 

[Exit, 
Enter  Sir  Charles,  Lady  Racket,  and  Mrs. 
Drugget. 

Sir  Cha.  Mr.  Drugget,  I  embrace  you  :  Sir, 
you  see  me  now  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  of 
spirits. 

Drug.  What,  all  reconcil'd  again  1 

Lady  R.  All  made  up  sir ;  I  knew  how  to 
bring  him  to  my  lure.  This  is  the  first  difle- 
rence,  I  think,  we  ever  had.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  And  I'll  be  sworn  it  shall  be  the  last. 

Drug.  I  am  happy  at  last.  Sir  Charles,  I  can 
spare  you  an  image  to  put  on  the  top  of  your  house 
in  London. 

Sir  Cha.  Infinitely  obliged  to  you. 

Drug,  Well — well  ;  it's  time  to  retire  now :  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  reconcil'd,  and  now  I'll  wish 
you  a  good  night.  Sir  Charles.  Fare  ye  well 
both  ;  I  am  glad  your  quarrels  are  at  an  end. — ■ 
This  way.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  D.  and  Drugget. 

Lady  R,  Ah  1  you  are  a  sad  man.  Sir  Charles,  to 
behave  to  me  as  you  have  done. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  grant  it ;  and  such  an  ab- 
surd quarrel  loo — ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  R,  Yes — ha,  ha! — about  such  a  trifle  ! 

Sir  Cha.  It's  pleasant  how  we  could  both  fall 
into  such  an  error — ha,  ha  ! 

LadyR.  Ridiculous  beyond  expression — ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  And  then  the  mistake  your  father  and 
mother  fell  into — ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  R.  That,  too,  is  a  diverting  part  of  the 
story — ha,  ha  !     But,  Sir  Charles,  must  I  slay  and 
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live  with  hiy  father  till  I  "  grow  as  fantastical  as 
his  own  ever-greens?" 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no ;  pr'ythee  don't  remind  me  of 
my  folly. 

Lady  R,  Ah  !  "  my  relations  were  all  standing 
behind  counters,  selling  Whitecliapel  needles, 
while  your  family  were  spending  great  estates." 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  naj-,  spare  my  blushes. 

Lady  B.  How  could  30U  say  so  harsh  a  thing"? 
I  don't  love  j'ou. 

Sir  Cha.  It  was  indelicate,  I  grant  it. 

Lady  R,  Am  la"  vile  woman  T' 

Sir  Cha.  How  can  you,  my  angel — 

Lady  R.  I  sha'n't  forgive  you  ;  I'll  have  you  on 
your  knees  for  this.  {Sings,  and  plays  with  him.) 
"  Go,  naughty  man." — Ah!  Sir  Charles  ! 

Sir  Cha.  The  rest  of  my  life  shall  aim  at  con- 
vincing you  how  sincerely  I  love — 

Lady  R.  {Sings.)  ''  Go,  naughty  man,  I  can't 
abide  you."  Well;  come,  let  us  go  to  rest. — ■ 
(^Going.)  Ah!  Sir  Charles,  now  it  is  all  over, 
the  diamond  was  the  play. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh!  no,  no,  no,  my  dear — ha,  ha,  ha! 
it  was  the  club,  indeed. 

Lady  R.  Indeed,  my  love,  you're  mistaken. 

Sir  Cha.  No  !  no,  no,  no ! 

Lady  R.  But,  I  say,  yes,  yes,  yes  !  (Both 
laughing.) 

Sir  Cha.  Psha  !  no  such  thing — ha,  ha! 

Lady  R.  'Tis  so,  indeed — ha,  ha! 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no,  no — you'll  make  me  die  with 
laughing. 

Lady  R.  Ay,  and  you  make  me  laugh  too — ha, 
ba  !     {Toying  with  him.) 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Your  honour's  cap  and  slippers. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  la^'  down  my  night-cap — and  here, 
take  these  shoes  ott".  {He  takes  them  off,  and  leaves 
them  at  a  distance.)  Indeed, my  Lady  Racket,  you 
make  me  ready  to  expire  with  laughing — ha,  ha ! 

Lady  R.  You  may  laugh,  but  I'm  right,  not- 
withstanding. 

Sir  Cha.  How  can  you  say  so  ? 

Lady  R.  How  can  you  say  otherwise? 

Sir  Cha.  Well ;  now  mind  me,  my  lady  Racket : 
we  can  now  talk  of  this  matter  in  good  humour; 
we  can  discuss  it  coolly. 

Lady  R.  So  we  can ;  and  it's  for  that  reason  I 
venture  to  speak  to  you :  are  these  the  ruffles  I 
bought  for  you? 

Sir  Cha.  They  are,  my  dear. 

Lady  R.  They  are  very  pretty  ;— but  indeed  you 
played  the  card  wrong. 

Sir  Cha.  How  can  you  talk  so?  {Somewhat 
peevish.) 

Lady  R.  See  there,  now  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Listen  to  me  ;  this  was  the  affair— 

Lady  R.  Psha!  fiddlestick!  hear  me  first. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho  ! — no — d — u  it,  let  me  speak! 

Lady  R.  Very  well,  sir !  fly  out  again  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Look  here,  now ; — here's  a  pack  of 
cards  ; — now  you  shall  be  convinced. 

Lady  R.  You  may  talk  till  to-morrow  ! — I  know 
I'm  right !     (  Walks  about.) 

Sir  Cha,  W  hy,  then,  by  all  that's  pei"verse,  you 
are  the  most  headstrong — Can't  you  look  here  now? 
here  are  the  very  cards. 

Lady  R.  Go  on  ;  you'll  find  it  out  at  last. 

Sir  Cha.  D — n  it  I  will  you  let  a  man  shew  you? 
Pho  !  it's  all  nonsense  !  I'll  talk  no  more  about  it ! 
(  Puts  up  the  cards.)  Come,  we'll  go  to  bed.  {Goinc/.) 


Now,  only  stay  a  moment!    {Takes  out  tlie cards. 
Now,  mind  me  ;  see  here— • 

Lady  R.  No, it  does  not  signify;  3-our  head  wi! 
be  clearer  in  the  morning  ;  I'll  go  to  bed. 

Sir  Cha.  Stay  a  moment,  can't  yet 

LadyR.  No;  my  head  begins  to  ache.  {Affect 
edhj.) 

Sir  Cha.  W^hy  then,  d — n  the  cards!  there  !- 
there  !  {Throwing  the  cards  about.)  And  then 
and  there  !  You  may  go  to  bed  by  30urself ;  anc 
confusion  seize  me,  if  I  live  a  moment  longer  wit 
you! — {Putting  his  shoes  on  again.)  No,  nevei 
madam  ! 

Lady  R.  Take  your  own  way,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Now,  then,  I  tell  you  once  more,  yo 
are  a  vile  woman.  Will  you  sit  down  quietly,  an 
let  me  convince  you?     (Sits.) 

Lady  R.  I'm  disposed  to  walk  about,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then,  may  I  perish,  if  ever- 
blockhead  ! — an  idiot  I  was  to  marry!  {Wall 
about.)  such  a  provoking — impertinent — (She  si 
doivn.) — D — n  ! — I  am  so  clear  in  the  things 
she  is  not  worth  my  notice — {Sits  down,  turns  k 
back,  and  looks  uneasy.) — I'll  take  no  more  pail 
about  it.  {Pauses  for  some  time,  then  looks  at  her 
Is  it  not  very  strange  that  you  won't  hear  me? 

Lady  R.  Sir,  I  am  very  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Very  well,  then ;  very  well,  my  deal 
you  remember  how  the  game  stood  ? 

Lady  R.  I  wish  you'd  untie  my  necklace, 
hurts  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  can't  you  listen  ? 

Lady  R.  I  tell  j'ou  it  hurts  me  terribly. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  you  may  be  as  wrong 
you  please,  for  I'll  be  curs'd  if  I  ever  endeavour 
set  you  right  again.  [£* 

Enter  Mr.  and  MRS.  DRUGGET,  WoODLEY,  a 

Nancy. 

Drug.  What's  here  to  do  now  ? 

Lady  R.  Never  was  such  a  man  born.  I  did  n 
say  a  word  to  the  gentleman,  and  jet  he  has  he' 
raving  about  the  room  like  a  madman. 

Drug.  And  about  a  club  again,  I  suppose.  Coil 
hither,  Nancy :  Mr.  Woodlev,  she  is  your's  i 
life. 

Mrs.  D.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so— 

Drug.  It  shall  be  so ;  take  her  for  life,  M 
Woodley. 

Wood.  My  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  h 
happiness. 

LadyR.  Oh!  this  is  only  one  of  those  polite  dj 
putes  which  people  of  quality,  who  have  nothijj 
else  to  differ  about,  must  alwaj's  be  liable  to.ii 
This  will  all  be  made  up. 

Drug.  Never  tell  me — it's  too  late  now.  ]\, 
Woodley,  I  recommend  my  girl  to  your  care.  { 
shall  have  nothing  now  to  think  of,  but  my  greei, 
and  m\'  images,  and  my  shrubberj' :  though,  mer' 
on  all  married  folks,  saj^  I !  for  these  wranglirl 
are,  I  am  afraid.  What  ive  must  all  come  to. 

Lady  Racket,  coming  forward. 
What  we  must  all  come  to  ?    What  ? — Come  to  whah 
Must  broils  and  cjuarrels  be  the  marriage  lot? 
Ifthafs  the  icise,  deep  meaning  of  our  poet. 
The  man's  a  fool! — a  blockhead!  and  I'll  shew  it.. 
What  could  induce  him  in  an  age  so  nice,  ' 

So  fam'dfor  virtue,  so  refindfrom  vice. 
To  form  a  plan  so  trivial,  false  and  low  ? 
As  if  a  belle  could  quarrel  with  a  beau. 
Shun  strife,  ye  fair,  and,  once  a  contest  o'er. 
Wake  to  a  blaze  the  dying  flame  no  more.     [^E.xeu. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Sir  Jacob  Jollups  House  at  Gunaff. 

Enter  SiB.  Jacob  Jollup. 
Sir  J,     Roger. 

Enter  Roger. 

Roger.     Anan,  sir! 

Sir  J.  Sir,  sirrah  !  and  why  not  Sir  Jacob,  you 
rasoaH  Is  that  all  your  manners?  Has  his  majesty 
dubbed  me  a  knight  for  you  to  make  me  a  mister"! 
Are  the  candidates  near  upon  coming? 

Roger.  Nic  Goose,  the  tailor,  (rem  Putney, 
they  say,  will  be  here  in  a  crack.  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.     Has  Margery  fetched  in  the  linen  ^ 

Roger.     Yes,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Are  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  locked  up 
in  the  barn  ?  i-  j  i 

Roger.     Safe,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.     And  the  plate  and  spoons  in  the  pantry  ^ 

Roger.     Yes,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Then  give  me  the  key.  The  mob  will 
soon  be  upon  us  ;  and  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their 
net.     Has  Ralph  laid  the  cloth  in  the  hall  ? 

Roger.     Yes,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J,  Then  let  him  bring  out  the  turkey  and 
chine,  and  be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  mustard  ; 
ind,  d'ye  hear,  Roger?  do  you  stand  yourself  at 
the  gate,  and  be  careful  who  you  let  in. 

Roger.     I  will,  Sir  Jacob.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  So,  now  I  believe  things  are  pretty 
secure.  But  I  can't  think  what  makes  my  daugh- 
ters so  late  ere  they— ■(-«  knocking  at  the  gate) 
Who  IS  that,  Roger?  ^ 


,       Roger.     (Without.)     Justice  Sturgeon,  the  lisli- 
j  monger,  trom  Brentford. 

.Sir  J.  Gad's  my  life  !  and  major  to  (he  Mid- 
dlesex militia.     Usher  him  in,  Roger. 

£«/e/- Major  Sturgeon. 
I  could  have  wished  you  had  come  a  little  sooner 
Major  Sturgeon. 

Major  S.  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter.  Sir 
Jacob? 

Sir  J.  There  has,  major,  been  here  an  impu- 
dent pillmonger,  who  has  dared  to  scandalize  the 
whole  body  of  the  bench. 

Major  S.  Insolent  companion !  had  I  been  here, 
I  would  have  mittimused  the  rascal  at  once. 

Sir  J.  No,  no  ;  he  wanted  the  major  more  than 
the  magistrate  :  a  few  smart  strokes  from  your 
cane  would  have  fully  answered  the  purpose. 
VV  ell.  Major,  our  wars  are  done  ;  the  rattling  drum 
^"d  squeaking  fife  now  wound  our  ears  no  more. 

Major  S.  'I'rue,  Sir  Jacob  ;  our  corps  is  disem- 
bodied ;  so  the  French  may  sleep  in  security. 

Sir  J.  But,  Major,  was  it  not  rather  late  in  life 
for  you  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  arms? 

Majors.  A  little  awkward  in  the  beginning- 
Sir  Jacob  :  the  great  dilliculty  they  had  was,  t'o 
get  me  to  turn  out  my  toes  ;  but  use,  use  recon- 
ciles all  them  kind  of  things:  why,  after  my  first 
campaign,  I  no  more  minded  the  noise  of  the  auns 
than  a  flea-bite. 

Sir  J.     No! 

Major  S.     No.     There  is  more   made  of  these 
inatters  than  they  merit.     For  the  general   good 
indeed,  I  am  glad  of  the  peace  ;  but  as  to  my  lin^Je 
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self,— and  yet  we  have  had  some  desperate  duty, 
Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.     No  doubt. 

Major  S.  Oh  !  such  marcliings  and  counter- 
marchings,  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  from  Ealing 
to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  Uxbridge  ;  the  dust  fly- 
ing sun  scorching,  men  sweating '.—Why,  there 
was  our  last  expedition  to  Hounslow  ;  that  day  s 
work  carried  olV  Major  Molossas.  BunhiU-tields 
never  saw  a  braver  commander!  He  was  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  service. 

Sir  J.     How  came  that  about  1 
Major  S.     Why,  it  was  partly  the  major's  own 
fault ;  I  advised  him  to  pull  off  his  spurs  before 
he  went  upon  action  ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and 
would  not  be  ruled. 

Sir  J.  Spirit ;  zeal  for  the  service. 
Majors.  Doubtless.  But  to  proceed:  in  order 
to  get  our  men  in  good  spirits,  we  were  quartered 
at  Thistlev.orth,  the  evening  before.  At  day-break, 
our  regiment  formed  at  Hounslow,  town's  end,  as 
it  might  be  about  here.  The  major  made  a  fine 
dispo'sition  :  on  we  marched,  the  men  all  in  high 
spirits,  to  attack  the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is  hang- 
ino- ;  but  turning  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left, 
as^it  might  be  about  there,  in  order  to  possess  a 
pig-sty,  that  we  might  take  the  gallows  in  flank, 
and,  at  all  events,  secure  a  retreat,  who  should 
come  by  but  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  from  Smithfield. 
The  drums  beat  in  the  front,  the  dogs  barked  in 
the  rear,  the  oxen  set  up  a  gallop  ;  on  they  came 
thundering  upon  us,  broke  through  our  ranks  m 
an  instant,  and  threw  the  whole  corps  in  confusion. 
Sir  J.     Terrible!  ,.     ,      , 

Major  S.  The  major's  horse  took  to  his  heels  ; 
away  he  scoured  o'er  the  heath.  Ihat  gallant 
commander  stuck  both  his  spurs  into  his  flank, 
and  for  some  time,  held  by  his  mane  ;  but  in  cross- 
ing a  ditch,  the  horse  threw  up  his  head,  gave 
the  major  a  douse  in  the  chaps,  and  plumped  him 
into  a  gravel-pit,  just  by  the  powder-mills. 
Sir  J.     Dreadful ! 

Major  S.     Whether  from  the  fall  or  the  fright, 
the  major  moved  off  in  a  mouth.     Indeed  it  was 
an  unfo'rtuuate  day  for  us  all. 
Sir  J.     As  how  \ 

Major  S.     Why,  as  captain  Cucumber,  lieute- 
nant  Pattyman,   ensign  Tripe,   and  myself,  were 
returning  to  town  in  the  Turnham-green  stage,  we 
were   stopped  near  the   Hammersmith  turnpike, 
and  robbed  and  stripped  by  a  single  footpad. 
Sir  J.     An  unfortunate  day,  indeed. 
Major  S.     But,  in  some  measure,  to  make  me 
amends,  I  got  the  major's  commission. 
Sir  J.     You  did  I. 

Major  S.  O,  yes.  I  was  the  only  one  ot  the 
corps  that  could  ride;  otherwise  we  always  suc- 
ceeded of  course:  no  jumping  over  heads,  no 
underhand  work  among  us  ;  all  men  of  honour  ; 
and  1  mustdo  the  regiment  the  justice  to  say,  there 
never  was  a  set  of  more  amiable  officers. 
Sir  J.  Quiet  and  peaceable. 
Major  S.  As  lambs.  Sir  Jacob.  Excepting 
one  boxing-bout  at  the  Three  Compasses,  in  Acton, 
between  captain  Sheers  and  the  colonel,  concern- 
ing a  game  at  all-fours,  I  don't  remember  a  single 
dispute. 

Sir  J.  Why,  that  was  mere  mutiny  ;  the  cap- 
tain ought  to  have  been  broke. 

Major  S.  He  was  ;  for  the  colonel  not  only 
took  away  his  cockade,  but  his  custom  ;  and  I 
don't  think  poor  captain  Sheers  has  done  a  stitch 
for  him  since. 

Sir  J.  But  you  soon  supplied  theloss  of  Molossas'! 

Major  S.     In  part  only  :  no,  Sir  Jacob,  he  had 

great  experience  ;  he  was  trained  up  to  arms  from 

iiis  youth.    At  sixteen,   he  trailed  a  pike  in  the 

Artillery-ground;  at  eighteen,  got  a  company  in 


the  Smithfield  pioneers  ;  and  by,  the  time  he  was 
twenty,  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  sir  Jettry  trubb, 
knight,  alderman,  and  colonel  of  the  yellow. 
Sir  J.     A  rapid  rise! 

Major  S.     Yes,  he  had  a  genius  for  war;  but 
what  I  wanted  in  practice,  I  made  up  by  doubhng 
my  diligence.     Our  porter   at  home  had  been  a 
Serjeant  of  marines  ;  so  after  shop  was  shut  up  at 
night,  he  used  to  teach  me  my  exercise  ;  and  he 
had  not  to  deal  with  a  dunce,  Sir  Jacob. 
Sir  J.     Your  progress  was  great. 
Mnjor  6'.  Amazing.    In  a  week,  I  could  shoulder, 
and  rest,  and  poise,  and  turn  to  the  right,  and 
wheel  to  the  left ;  and  in  less  than  a  month,  I  could    * 
fire  without  winking  or  blinking. 
Sir  J.     A  perfect  Hannibal ! 
Major  S.     Ah,  and  then  I  learned  to  form  lines, 
and   hollows,    and  squares,    and   evolutions,   and 
revolutions.     Let  me  tell  you,  Sir  Jacob,  it  was 
lucky  that  monsieur  kept  his  mvrmidons  at  home, 
or  we  should  have  peppered  his  tlat-bottomed  boats. 
Sir  J.     Ay,  marry,  he  had  a  marvellous  escape. 
Major  S.    We  would  a  taught  him  \\'_hat  a  Britou 
can  do,  who  is  fighting  pro  aivis  and  focus. 

Sir  J.  Pray,  now.  Major,  which  do  you  look 
upon  as  the  best  disciplined  troops,  the  London 
regiments,  or  the  Middlesex  militia? 

Major  S.  Why,  Sir  Jacob,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  say;  but,  lack-a-day  !  they  have  never  seen 
any  service.  Holiday  soldiers!  \\hy,  I  don  t 
believe,  unless  indeed  upon  a  lord  mayor  s-day,  , 
and  that  mere  matter  of  accident,  that  they  were 
ever  wet  to  the  skin  in  their  lives. 
Sir  J.     Indeed ! 

Majors.  No!  soldiers  for  sunshine — cockneys; 
they  have  not  the  appearance,  the  air,  the  freedom, 
the'jenuy  sequoi,  that— oh,  could  you  but  see  me 
salute  !  You  have  never  a  spontoon  in  the  house  ! 
Sir  J.  Mo  ;  but  we  could  get  you  a  shove-pike. 
Major  S.  No  matter.  Well,  Sir  Jacob,  and 
how  are  your  fair  daughters,  sweet  Mrs.  Sneak, 
and  the  lovely  Mrs.  Bruin  ;  is  she  as  lively  and  as 
brilliant  as  everl 

Sir  J.     Oil,  ho,  now  the  murder  is  out;    this 

visit  was  intended  for  them  :  come,  own  now.  Major 

did  you  not  expect  to  meet  wiih  them  here  ]    Yoi, 

oflicers  are  men  of  such  gallantry  !  \ 

Major  S.     Why,  we  do  tickle  up  the  ladies,  Si:. 

Jacob  ;  there  is  no  resisting  a  red  coat.  . 

Sir  J.     True,  true.  Major.  j 

Major  S.     But  that  Is  now  all  over  with  m€j 

"  Farewell   to  the   plumed   steeds    and   neighin 

troops,"  as  the  black  man  says  in  the  play  ;  lik 

the  Roman  censurer,  I  shall  retire  to  my  Savinj 

field,  and  there  cultivate  cabbages.  ' 

.S'(V /.     Under  the  shade  of  your  laurels. 

Major  S.  True  ;  I  have  done  with  the  major,  ac 

now  return  to  the  magistrate  ;  ceduut  arma  togg 

Mob.  (Without.)  Huzza! 


Re-enter  Roger. 
Sir  J.     What's  the  matter  now,  Roger"! 
Rorjer.     The   electors  desire   to   know  if  yo 
worship  has  anybody  to  recommend'! 

Sir  J.     By  lio  means  ;  let  them  be  free  in  th( 
choice  :  I  sha'n't  interfere. 

Roqer.     And  if  your  worship  has  any  objecti 

to  Crispin  Heeltap,  the  cobbler,  being  returni 

officer  1  . 

Sir  J.     None,  provided  the  rascal  can  keep  bi 

self  sober.     Is  he  there  ? 

Roger.  Yes,  Sir  Jacob.  Make  way  thei  ; 
stand  further  oil'  from  the  gate  :  here  is  mad  i 
Sneak  in  a  chaise  along  with  her  husband. 

Major  S.     'Gadso,  3'ou  will  permit  me  to  con- 
her  in.  .,       p  • 

Sir  J.     Now  here  is   one  of  the  evils  ot  v 
This  Sturgeon  was  as  pains  taking  a  Billingsg. 
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broker  as  any  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  Bat  the 
bsh  IS  got  out  of  its  element;  the  soldier  has  quite 
demolished  the  citizen. 

Re-enter  Major  Stu  rgeon,  leading  in  IMrs.  Sneak. 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  Major,  I  demand  a  million  of 
pardons.  I  have  given  you  a  profusion  of  trouble  ; 
but  my  husband  is  such  a  goose-cap,  that  I  can't 
get  no  good  out  of  him  at  home  or  abroad.— Jerry, 
Jerry  Sneak  !— Your  blessing.  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.     Daughter,  you  are  welcome  to  Garratt. 

Mrs.  S.     Why,  Jerry  Sneak  !  I  say. 

Enter  Jerry  Sneak,  tvilh  a  band-box  and  bundle 
under  his  arm,  a  cardinal,  ^-c. 

Sneak.     Here,  lovy. 
_    lilrs.  S.     Here,  looby  :    there,  lay  these  things 
in  the  hall ;  and  then  go  and  look  after  the  horse. 
Are  you  sure  you  have  got  all  the  things  out  of 
the  chaise  ? 

Sneak.     Yes,  chuck. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  give  me  my  fan.  {Jerry  drojjs 
the  things  in  searching  his  pocket  fur  the  fan.) 

Mrs  S.     Did  ever  mortal  see  such— [  declare, 
I  am  qmte  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him  abroad : 
go,  get  you  gone  out  of  my  sight. 
_   Sneak.     I  go,  lovy.— Good  day   to  my  father- 
in-law. 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  son  Sneak  :  but 
where  is  your  brother  Bruin  and  his  wife  I 

Sneak.  He  vill  be  here  anon,  father,  Sir  Jacob  • 
he  did  but  just  step  into  the  Alley  to  gather  how 
tickets  vere  sold. 

AT   ^'u  ^^^^  ^'^"'  ^°"  Sneak.         {Exit  Sneak. 

Mrs.  S.  Son  !  yes,  and  a  pretty  son  you  have 
provided. 

Sir  J.  I  hope  all  for  the  best :  why.  what  ter- 
rible work  there  would  have  been,  had  you  mar- 
ried such  a  one  as  your  sister  ;  one  house  could 
never  have  contained  you.  Now,  I  thought  this 
meek  mate — 

Mrs.  S.     Meek  !  a  mushroom  !  a  milksop  ! 

Sir  J.  Lookye,  Molly,  I  have  married  you  to 
a  man  ;  take  care  you  don't  make  him  a  monster. 

Mrs.  S.  Monster!  Why,  Major,  the  fellow 
has  no  more  heart  than  a  mouse.  Had  my  kind 
stars  indeed  allotted  me  a  military  man,  I  should 
doubtless,  have  deported  myself  "in  a  beseemino-lv 
manner.  '^  •' 

Majors.     Unquestionably,  madam. 

Mrs.  S.  Nor  would  the  "Major  have  found,  had 
ivr  i^"  '"^  fortune  to  intermarry  with  him,  that 
^■^°%.  Jollup  would  have  dishonoured  his  cloth. 

^"jor  S.     I  should  have  been  too  happy. 

Mrs.  S.  Indeed,  sir,  I  reverence  the  army ; 
tuey  are  all  so  brave,  so  polite,  so  every  thincr 
a  woman  can  wish. 

^"JorS.     Oh,  madam— 

Mrs.  S.  So  elegant,  so  genteel,  so  obligino- : 
and  then  the  rank  ;  why,  who  would  dare  to  affront 
the  wife  of  a  major? 

Major  S.  No  man  with  impunity  ;  that  I  take  the 
freedom  to  say,  madam. 

Mrs.  S.     I   know  it,  good  sir :   oh !    I  am  no 
stranger  to  what  I  have  missed. 
_    Major  S.     Oh,  madam  '.—Let  me  die  but  she  has 
inhnite  merit.     {Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Then  to  be  joined  to  a  sneaking,  slo- 
venly cit;  a  paltry,  prying,  pitiful  pin-maker! 

Major  S.     Melancholy  ! 

Mrs.  S.  To  be  jostled  and  crammed  witli  the 
crowd ;  no  respect,  no  place,  no  precedence  ;  to 
l3e  choked  with  the  smoke  of  the  city  ;  no  country 
jaunts  but  to  Islington ;  no  balls  but  to  Pewter- 
er  s-hall. 

Major  S.     Intolerable  ! 

Mrs.S.  I  see,  sir,  vou  have  a  proper  sense  of 
my  sufterings. 


Major  S. 
Mrs.  S. 
Major  S. 
Mrs.  S. 
Major  S. 
Mrs.  S. 
Major  S. 
ing. — Hum 


Major  S.     And  would  shed  my  best  blood  to 
relieve  them. 

Mrs.  S.     Gallant  gentleman  ! 

Major  S.     The  brave  must  favour  the  fair. 

Mrs.  S.     Intrepid  Major! 

Divine  Mrs.  Sneak ! 
Obliging  commander  ! 

Might  I  be  permitted  the  honour — 
Sir ! 

Just  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  your  handl 
You  have  a  right  to  all  we  can  grant. 
Courteous,  condescending,  comply- 
ha!     (Kisses  her  hand.) 

Re  enter  Jerry  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Chuck,  my  brother  and  sister  Bruin  are 
just  turning  the  corner ;  the  Clapham-stage  vas 
quite  full,  and  so  they  came  by  vater. 

Mrs.  S.  I  wish  they  had  all  been  soused  in  the 
Thames.— A  prying,  impertinent  puppy  !  (Aside  to 
Major.) 

Major  S.  Next  time  I  will  clap  a  sentinel  to 
secure  the  door.     (Aside  to  Mrs.  S.) 

Mrs.  S.  Major  Sturgeon,  permit  me  to  with- 
draw for  a  moment  ;  my  dress  demands  a  little 
repair. 

Major  S.   Your  ladyship's  most  entirely  devoted. 
Mrs.  S.     Ladyship  !  he  is  the  very  broglio  and 
bellisle  of  the  army  ! 

Sneak.     Shall  I  vait  upon  you,  dove? 
Mrs.  S.     No,  dolt ;  what,  would  you  leave  the 
Major  alone  1  Is  that  your  manners,  you  mongrel  ? 
Major  S.     Oh,  madam,  I  can  never  be  alone ; 
your  sweet  idera  will  be  my  constant  companion. 
Mrs.  S.     Mark  that. 
Sneak.     Yes. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  sorry  sir,  I  am  obligated  to  leave 
you. 

Major  S.     Madam— 

Mrs.  S.  Especially  with  such  a  wretched  com- 
panion. 

Majors.     Oh,  madam— 

Mrs.  S.  But  as  soon  as  my  dress  is  restored, 
I  shall  ily  to  relieve  your  distress. 

Major  S.  For  that  moment  I  shall  wait  with 
the  greatest  impatience. 

Mrs.  S.     Courteous  commander! 
Major  S.     Paraxon  of  women  ! 
Mrs.  S.     Adieu .' 

Majors.     Adieu!     Tol  lol.    [Exit  Mrs.  Sneak. 

Sneak.     Notvithstanding,    sir,    all    my   chicken 

has  said,  I  am  special  company  vhensheis  notbj-. 

Major  S.     1  doubt  not,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak.     If  you  vould  but  come  one  Thursday 

night  to  our  club,  atlheNag's-head  in  the  Poultry, 

you  yould  meet  some  roaring,  rare  bovs,  i'faith  ; 

there's  Jemmy  Perkins,   the  packer;  little  Tom 

Simkins,  the  grocer  ;  honest  master  Muzzle,  the 

midvife. 

Major  S.  A  goodly  company  ! 
Sneak.  Ay,  and  then  sometimes  ve  have  the 
choice  spirits  from  Comus's-court,  and  ve  crack 
jokes,  and  are  so  jolly  and  funny.  I  have  learnt 
myself  to  sing,  but  I  durst  not  sing  out  loud,  be- 
cause my  vife  vould  overhear  me  ;  and  she  says 
as  how  I  bawl  vorser  than  the  broom-man , 

SONG. 

When  I  iv'is  a  lad,  I  had  cause  to  be  sad, 

Mij  grandj'ather  I  did  lose,   O. 
ril  bet  you  a  can,  you  have  heard  of  the  man,   , 

His  name  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Chorus.     O  Robinson  Crusoe  ! 
O  Robinson  Crusoe! 
Tink  a  iink  tang,  tink  a  ting  tang, 
O  poor  Rotiinson  Crusoe, 
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Perhaps  you've  read  in  a  book,  of  a  voyage  he  foolc, 

And  how  the  whirlwind  blew  so, 
That  the  ship  iiiith  a  shock,  drove  plump  on  a  rock. 

Near  drowning  poor  Bobinson  Crusoe. 
Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  Sj-c. 

Poor  soul,  none  hut  he  remained  on  sea, 

Ah  fate,  fate  how  could  you  do  so? 
Till  ashore  he  was  thrown,  on  an  island  tmhiown, 

O  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  6jc. 

He  wanted  to  eat,  and  he  sought  for  some  meat, 

Rut  the  cattle  away  from  himjleiv  so. 
That  but  for  his  gun,  he'd  been  surely  undone, 

O  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  SjX. 

But  he'd  sav'd  from  aboard  an  old  gun  and  a  sivord, 

And  another  odd  matter  or  two,  so ; 
That,  by  dint  of  his  thrift,  he  manag'd  to  shift ; 
Well  done  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  ^c. 

And  he  happoi'd  to  save  from  the  merciless  wave, 
A  poor  parrot,!  assure  you  'tis  true,  so; 

That  when  he  came  home  from  a  merciless  roam. 
She  cried  out  "  Poor  Robinson  Crusoe!" 

Chorus.     O poor  Robinson,  SjC. 

He  got  all  the  ivood  that  ever  he  could. 

And  stuck  it  together  with  glue,  so, 
That  he  made  him  a  hut,  ivherein  he  did  put 

The  carcase  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  Sfc. 

He  us'd  to  ivear  a  cap,  and  a  coat  with  long  nap. 

With  a  heard  as  long  as  a  Jeiv,  so. 
That  by  all  that  is  civil !  he  look'd  like  a  devil. 

More  than  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  Sj-c. 

And  then  his  man  Friday  kept  his  hut  neat  and  tidy, 
To  he  sure  'twas  his  business  to  do  so ; 

And,  friendly  together,  less  like  servant  than  brother, 
Liv'd  Friday  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  ^c. 

At  last,  an  English  sail  came  7iear  tvithin  hail. 

Then  he  took  to  his  little  canoe,  so. 
That  on  reaching  the  ship,  they  gave  him  a  trip. 

Back  to  the  country  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Chorus.     O  poor  Robinson,  Sfc. 

Major  S.  You  must  not  think  of  disobliging 
your  lady. 

Sneak.  I  never  does  :  I  never  contradicts  her, 
not  I. 

Major  S.  That's  right :  she  is  a  woman  of  infi- 
nite merit. 

Sneak.  O,  a  power !  And  don't  you  think  she 
is  wery  pretty  vithal  ? 

Major  S.     A  Venus  ! 

Sneak.  Yes,  wery  like  Wenus.  Mayhap  you 
have  known  her  some  time  1 

Major  S.     Long. 

Sneak.     Belike  before  she  was  married? 

Major  S.     I  did,  master  Sneak. 

Snectk.  Ay,  vhen  she  was  a  wirgin.  I  thought 
you  was  au  old  acquaintance,  by  your  kissing  her 
hand;  for  ve  ben't  quite  so  familar  as  that.  But 
then,  indeed,  ve  ha'n't  been  married  a  year. 

Major  S.     The  mere  honeymoon. 

Sneak.  Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  ve  shall  come  to  it 
by  degrees. 

Bruin.  {Without.)  Come  along,  Jane  ;  why  you 
are  pursy  and  lazy,  you  jade? 


Eiiter  Bruin  and  Mrs.  Brutn,    with   his  great 
coat  and  fishing-rod. 

Bruin.  Come  along!  Master  Sneak,  a  good 
morning  to  you.  Sir,  I  am  your  bumble  servant 
unknown.     {To  Major.) 

Re-enter  Roger. 
Roger.     Mrs.  Sneak   begs   to  speak    with  the 
Major. 

Major  S.     I  will  wait  on  the  lady  immediately. 
Sneak.     Don't  tarry  an  instant ;  you  can't  think 
how   impatient  she  is.      [Exit  Major.~\     A   good 
morrow  to  you,  brother  Bruin;  you  have  had  a 
varm  valk  across  the  fields. 

Mrs.  B.     Good  lord,  I  am  all  over  dirt. 

Bruin.     And  who  may  you  thank  for  it,  hussy  1 

If  you  had  got  up  time  enough,  you  might  have 

secured  the  stage  ;  but  you  are  a  lazy  lie-a-bed — 

Mrs.  B.     There's  Mr.  Sneak  keeps  my  sister  a 

chay. 

Bruin.  And  so  he  may ;  but  I  know  better 
what  to  do  with  my  money. 

Mrs.  B.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we  can  afford 
it  well  enough  as  it  is. 

Bruin.  And  how  do  you  know  that?  Who 
told  you  as  much,  Mrs.  Mixen  1  I  hope  I  know 
the  world  better  than  to  trust  my  concerns  with 
a  wife :  no,  no,  thank  you  for  that,  Mrs.  Jane. 

Mrs.  B,  And  pra3-  who  is  more  fitterer  to  be 
trusted] 

Bruin.  Heyday!  Why,  the  wench  is  be- 
witched: come,  come,  let's  have  none  of  your 
palaver  here  :  take  twelve-pence  and  pay  the  wa- 
terman. But  first  see  if  he  has  broke  none  of  the 
pipes;  and,  d'ye  hear,  Jane?  be  sure  to  lay  the 
fishing-rod  safe.  [Exit  Mrs.  Bruin. 

Sneak.  Ods  me,  how  finely  she's  managed ! 
vhat  vould  I  give  to  have  my  vife  as  much 
under ! 

Bruin.     It  is  all  your  own  fault,  brother  Sneak. 

Sneak.  D'ye  think  so?  She  is  a  sweet,  pretty 
creature. 

Bruin.     A  vixen. 

Sneak.  Yhy,  to  say  the  truth,  she  does  now 
and  then  hector  a  little  ;  and,  between  ourselves, 
domineers  like  the  devil.  O  Lord,  I  lead  the  life 
of  a  dog.  ^  hy,  she  allows  me  but  two  shillings 
a  veek  for  my  pocket. 

Bruin.     No ! 

Sneak.  No,  man  ;  'tis  she  that  receives  and 
pays  all ;  and  then  I  am  forc'd  to  trot  after  her  to 
church,  vith  her  cardinal,  pattens,  and  prayer- 
book,  for  all  the  vorld  as  if  I  was  still  a  'prentice. 

Bruin,  Zounds  !  I  would  souse  them  all  in  the 
kennel.  ) 

Sneak.  I  durst  not.  And  then  at  table,  I  never  I 
gets  vhat  I  loves. 

Bruin.     The  devil! 

Sneak.     No  ;  she  always  helps  me  herself  to  the 

tough  drum-sticks  of  the  turkeys,  and  the  d d 

fat  flaps  of  shoulders  of  mutton.  I  don't  think  I 
have  eat  a  bit  of  under-crust  since  ve  have  been! 
married.  You  see,  brother  Bruin,  I  am  almost 
as  thin  as  a  lath.  I 

Bruin.     An  absolute  skeleton  !  i 

Sneak.  Now,  if  you  think  I  could  carry  my' 
point,  I  vould  so  swinge  and  leather  my  lambkin;; 
God,  I  vould  so  curry  and  claw  her.  i 

Bruin.  By  thelord  Harry,  she  richly  deservesit.ii 

Sneak.     Vill  you,  brother,  lend  me  a  lift"!  | 

Bruin,     Command  me  at  all  times. 

Sneak.  Vhy,  then,  I  vill  werily  pluck  up  ; 
spirit !  and  the  first  time  she  oflTers  to — 

Mrs.  S.     {Without.)     Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak  ! 

Sneak.  'Gads  my  life,  sure  as  a  gun  that's  he 
woice  :  lookye,  brother,  I  don't  choose  to  breed 
disturbance  in  another  body's  house  ;  but  as  soo 
as  ever  I  get  home — 
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Bruin,     Now  is  your  time. 

Sneak.     No,  no  ;  it  vould  not  be  decent. 

Mrs.  S.     (  Without.)     Jerry  !  Jerry  ! 

Sneak.  I  come,  lovy.  But  you  vill  be  sure  to 
stand  by  me  1 

Bruin.     Trot,  nincompoop. 

Sneak.     Veil,  if  I  don't — I  vish — > 

Mrs.  S.  (^Without.)  Where  is  this  lazy  puppy 
a-loiteringl 

Sneak.  I  come,  chuck,  as  fast  as  I  can.  Good 
Lord,  vhat  a  sad  life  do  I  lead  !  [Exit. 

Bruin.  Ex  quovis  linguo ;  who  can  make  a 
silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Enter  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J,  Come,  son  Bruin,  we  are  all  seated  at 
table,  man  ;  we  have  but  just  time  for  a  snack  ;  the 
candidates  are  near  upon  coming. 

Bruin,     A  poor,  paltry,  mean-spirited — D 

it,  before  I  would  submit  to  such  a — • 

Sir  J,     Come,  come,  man  ;  don't  be  so  crusty. 

Bruin,     I  follow  Sir  Jacob.  D -e,  when  once 

a  man  gives  up  his  prerogative,  he  might  as  well 
give  up — But,  however,  it  is  no  bread  and  butter 
of  mine.  Jerry!  Jerry! — Zounds,  I  would  Jerry 
and  jerk  her  too.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Sir  Jacob  Jollup,  Major  Stur- 
geon, Bruin,  Mrs.  Bruin,  Jerry  Sneak, 
and  Mrs.  Sneak,  discovered  on  Sir  Jacob's 
garden-wall. 

Enter  Mob  with  HEELTAP  at  their  head;  some 
crying  "  a  Goose,"  others  "  a  Mug,"  others  "  a 
Primmer," 

Heel,     Silence,  there  !  silence  ! 

1  Mob.     Hear  neighbour  Heeltap. 

2  Mob.     Ay,  ay,  hear  Crispin. 

3  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him,  Lear  Crispin ;  he 
will  put  us  into  the  model  of  the  thing  at  once. 

Heel.     Why,  then,  silence  !  I  say. 

All.     Silence. 

Heel,  Silence,  and  let  us  proceed,  neighbours, 
with  all  the  decency  and  confusion  usual  upon 
these  occasions. 

1  Mob.     Ay,  ay,  there  is  no  doing  without  that. 

All.     No,  no,  no. 

Heel.  Silence,  then,  and  keep  the  peace  :  what, 
is  there  no  respect  paid  to  authority  1  Ata  not  I 
the  returning  officer  ? 

All.     Ay,  ay,  ay. 

Heel.  Chosen  by  yourselves,  and  approved  of 
by  Sir  Jacob "! 

All.     True,  true. 

Heel.  Well,  then,  be  silent  and  civil ;  stand 
back  there,  that  gentleman  without  a  shirt,  and 
make  room  for  your  betters.  Where's  Simon 
Snuffle,  the  sexton  1 

Snuffle.     Here. 

Heel.  Let  him  come  forward ;  we  appoint  him 
our  secretary  :  for  Simon  is  a  scollard,  and  can 
read  written  hand ;  and  so  let  him  be  respected 
accordingly. 

3  Mob.     Room  for  master  Snultle. 

Heel.  Here,  stand  by  me  :  aud  let  us,  neigh- 
bours, proceed  to  open  the  prenumire  of  the 
thing  :  but  first,  your  reverence  to  the  lard  of  the 
manor  :  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one  to  our  land- 
lord. Sir  Jacob  !  Huzza! 

Mob.     Huzza ! 

Sneak.    How  fares  it,  honest  Crispin  ? 

Heel.  Servant,  master  Sneak.  Let  us  now 
open  the  premunire  of  the  thing,  which  I  shall  do 
briefly,  with  all  the  loquacity  possible  ;  that  is,  in 
a  medium  way:  which,  thai  we  may  (he  better 
do  i(,  let  the  secretary  read  (he  names  of  the  can- 


didates, and  what  they  say  for  themselves  ;  and 
then  we  shall  know  what  to  say  of  them.  Master 
Snuffle,  begin. 

Snuffle.  (Reads.)  ''  To  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  corjioration  of  Garratt : — Gentlemen, 
your  votes  and  interest  are  humbly  requested  in 
favour  of  Timothy  Goose,  to  succeed  your  taie  worthy 
mayor,  Mr.  Richard  Dripping,  in  the  said  office,  he 
being — " 

Heel.  This  goose  is  but  a  kind  of  gosling,  a 
sort  of  sneaking  scoundrel.     Who  is  hel 

Snuffle,     A  journeyman  tailor  from  Putney. 

Heel,  A  journeyman  tailor!  a  rascal!  Has  he 
the  impudence  to  transpire  (o  be  mayor  1  D'ye 
consider,  neighbours,  the  weight  of  this  office  1 
Why,  it  is  a  burden  for  the  back  of  a  porter  ;  and 
can  you  think  that  this  cross-legged  cabbage-eating 
son  of  a  cucumber,  this  whey-faced  ninny,  who 
is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  has  strength  to 
support  it  ? 

1  Mob.     No  goose  !  no  goose  ! 

2  Mob.     A  goose  ! 

Heel.  Hold  your  hissing,  and  proceed  to  the 
next. 

Snuffle.  (Reads.)  ''  Vour  votes  are  desired  for 
Matthew  Mug." 

1  Mob.     A  mug!  a  mug! 

Heel.  Oh,  oh ;  what  you  are  all  ready  to  have  a 
touch  of  the  tankard ;  but  fair  and  soft,  good 
neighbours,  let  us  taste  this  master  Mug  before 
we  swallow  him  ;  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  you 
will  find  him  a  d d  bitter  draught. 

1  Mob.     A  mug!   a  mug! 

2  Mob.     Hear  him  ;  hear  master  Heeltap. 
I  Mob.     A  mug  !  a  mug  ! 

Heel.  Harkye,  you  fellow  with  your  month  full 
of  Mw^,  let  me  ask  you  aquestion:  bring  him  for- 
ward. Pray  is  not  this  Matthew  Mug  a  victualler  ? 

3  Mob.     I  believe  he  may. 

Heel.    And  lives  at  the  sign  of  the  Adam  and  Eve? 

3  Mof>.     I  believe  he  may. 

Heel.  Now  answer,  upon  your  honour,  and  as 
you  are  a  gentleman,  what  is  the  present  price  of 
a  quart  of  home-brewed  at  the  Adam  and  Eve? 

3  Mub.     I  don't  know. 

Heel.     You  lie,  sirrah  :   an't  it  a  groatl 

3  Mob.     I  believe  it  may. 

Heel.  Oh,  may  be  so.  Now,  neighbours,  here's 
a  pretty  rascal  ;  this  same  Mug,  because,  d'ye 
see,  state  affairs  would  not  jog  glibly  without 
laying  a  farthing  a  quart  upon  ale  ;  this  scoundrel, 
not  contented  to  take  things  in  a  medium  way, 
has  had  the  impudence  to  raise  it  a  penny. 

Mob.     No  mug !  no  mug  ! 

Heel.  So,  I  thought  I  should  crack  Mr.  Mug. 
Come,  proceed  to  the  next,  Simon. 

Snuffle.  The  next  upon  the  list  is  Peter  Primmer, 
the  schoolmaster. 

Heel.  Ay,  neighbours,  and  a  sufficient  man  :  let 
nie  tell  you,  master  Primmer  is  the  man  for  my 
money  ;  a  man  of  learning,  that  can  lay  down  the 
law  :  why,  adzooks  !  he  is  wise  enough  to  puzzle 
the  parson  ;  and,  then,  how  you  have  heard  him 
oration  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  a  Saturday  night, 
about  Russia  and  Prussia.  Ecod,  George  Gage, 
the  exciseman,  is  nothing  at  all  to  un. 

4  Mob.     A  Primmer. 

Heel.  Ay,  if  the  folks  above  did  but  know  him. 
Why,  lads,  he  will  make  us  all  statesmen  in  time. 

2  Mob.     Indeed ! 

Heel.  Why,  he  swears  as  how  all  the  miscar- 
riages are  owing  to  the  great  people's  not  learning 
to  read. 

3  Mob.     Indeed! 

Heel.  "  For,"  says  Peter,  says  he,  "  if  they 
would  but  once  submit  to  be  learned  by  me,  (here 
is  no  knowing  to  what  a  pilch  the  nation  might 
rise.  ' 
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1  Mob.     Ay,  I  wish  they  would. 

Sneak'  Crispin,  vhat  is  Peter  Primmer  a  can- 
didate ? 

Heel.    He  is,  master  Sneak. 

Snealc.  Lord,  I  know  him,  mun,  as  veil  as  my 
mother:  vhy,  I  used  to  go  to  his  lectures  to  Pew- 
terers'-hall,    long  vith  deputy  Firkin. 

Heel.     Like  enough. 

Siteak.  Ods  me,  brother  Bruin,  can  yon  tell 
me  vhat  is  become  of  my  vife  ? 

Bruin.     She  is  gone  oil  with  the  ^lajor. 

Snealc.  Mayhap  to  take  a  valk  in  the  garden. 
I  vill  go  and  take  a  peep  at  vhat  they  are  doing. 

[^Exit  from  the  wall. 

Mob.     (Without.)     Huzaa! 

Heel.     Gad  so  !  the  candidates  are  coming. 

[Exeunt  Mob,  Sj-c. 

Re-enter  Sir  Jacob  Jollup,  Bruin,  and  Mrs. 
Brl'IN,  through  the  garden-gate. 

Sir  J.  Well,  son  Bruin,  how  d'ye  relish  the 
corporation  of  Garratt? 

Bruin.  Why,  lookye,  Sir  Jacob,  my  way  is 
always  to  speak  what  I  think : — I  don't  approve 
on"t  at  all. 

Mrs.  B.     No  ? 

Sir  J.     And  what's  your  objection  ? 

Bruin.  Whj',  I  was  never  over  fond  of  your 
May-games;  besides  corporations  are  too  serious 
things  ;  they  are  edge-tools,  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  That  they  are  frequently  tools,  I  can 
readilv  grant ;  but  I  never  heard  much  of  their  edge. 

Mrs.  B.  Well  now,  I  protest  I  am  pleased  with 
it  mightil}'. 

Bruin.  And  who  the  devil  doubts  itl  You 
women  folks  are  easily  pleased. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  I  like  it  so  well,  that  I  hope  to 
see  one  every  year. 

Bruin.     Do  you'?     Why  then  you  will  be  d 

bit;  you  may  take  your  leave,  I  can  tell  you;  for 
this  is  the  last  you  shall  see.    So  away  with  you. 

\_E.xit  Mrs'.  Bruin. 

Sir  J.  Fie,  Mr.  Bmin,  how  can  you  be  such 
a  bear  1  Is  that  a  manner  of  treating  your  w  ife "! 

Bruin.  What!  I  suppose  you  would  have  me 
such  a  snivelling  sot  as  your  son-in-law,  Sneak,  to 
truckle  and  cringe,  to  fetch  and  to — 

i?e-e«/(?r  Jerry  Sneak,  in  a  violent  hurry ,  at  the 
garden-gate. 

Sneak,  there's  brother  Bruiul  O  Lord  !  bro- 
ther, I  have  such  a  dismal  story  to  tell  you. 

Bruin.     What's  the  matter^ 

Sneak.  ^  hy,  you  know  I  vent  into  the  garden 
to  look  for  my  vife  and  the  Jlajor,  and  there  I 
hunted  and  hunted  as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  for 
one  of  my  own  minikins  ;  but  the  deuce  a  major  or 
madam  could  I  see :  at  last,  a  thought  came  into 
my  head  to  look  for  them  up  in  the  summer-house. 

Bruin.     And  there  you  found  them  1 

Sneak.  I'll  tell  you  :  the  door  vas  locked  ;  and 
then  I  looked  through  the  key-hole  :  and  there, — 
Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us  1  (tvhispers)  as  siu-e 
as  a  gun. 

Bruin.  Indeed!  Zounds,  why  did  not  you  break 
open  the  door? 

Sneak.  I  durst  not.  ^'hat !  vould  you  have  me 
set  mj'  vit  to  a  soldier  1  I  varrant  the  iMajor 
vould  have  knocked  me  down  with  one  of  his  boots. 

Bruin.  Very  well !  Pretty  doings  !  You  see. 
Sir  Jacob,  tliese  are  the  fruits  of  indulgence.  Y'ou 
may  call  me  a  bear,  but  your  daughter  shall  never 
make  me  a  beast.     (  Mobhuzzas. ) 

Sir  J.  Heyday !  What,  is  the  election  over 
already  \ 

Enter  Crispin  Heeltap,  &c. 
Heel,    Where  is  master  Sneak  t 


Sneak.     Here,  Crispin. 

Heel.  The  ancient  corporation  of  Garratt,  in 
consideration  of  your  great  parts  and  abilities,  and 
out  of  respect  to  their  landlord,  Sir  Jacob,  have 
unanimously  chosen  j'ou  ma\'or. 

Sneak.  Me!  Hu/.za!  Good  lord,  who  vould 
have  thought  it?  But  how  came  master  Primmer 
to  lose  it? 

Heel.  Why,  Phil  Fleam  had  told  the  electors, 
that  master  Primmer  was  an  Irishman  ;  and  so  they 
would  none  of  them  ^ive  their  vote  for  a  foreigner. 

Sneak.  So,  then,  1  have  it  for  certain:  huzza! 
Now,  brother  Bruin,  vou  shall  see  how  I'll  manage 
my  madam.  "Gad,  I'll  make  her  know  I  am  a 
man  of  authority;  she  sha'n't  think  to  bullock  and 
domineer  over  me. 

Mrs.S.     {Without.)     Jerry!     Jerry !_ 

Bruin.    Now  for  it.  Sneak;  the  enemy's  at  hand. 

Sneak.  You  promise  to  stand  by  me,  brother 
Bruin  ? 

Bruin.     Tooth  and  nail. 

Sneak.  Then  now  for  it ;  I  am  read}',  let  her 
come  vhen  she  vill. 

Enter 'Mrs.  Sneak,  through  the  garden-gate. 

Mrs.  S.     Where  is  the  puppy  ? 

Sneak.     Yes,  yes,  she  is  axing  for  me. 

Mrs.  S.     So,  sot !  what  is  this  true  that  I  hear  ? 

Sneak.  May  be  'tis,  and  may  be  'tan't :  I  don't 
choose  to  trust  my  affairs  with  a  voman.  Is  that 
right,  brother  Bruin?     (Apart.) 

Bruin.     Fine  !  don't  bate  her  an  inch.  (Apart.) 

Sneak.     Stand  by  me.     (Apart.) 

Mrs.  S.  Heyday  !  I  am  amazed !  Why,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Sneak.  The  meaning  is  plain  :  that  I  am  grown 
a  man,  and  vill  do  vhat  I  please,  vithout  being 
accountable  to  nobody. 

Mrs.  S.     Whj-,  the  fellow  is  surelj' bewitched. 

Sneak.  No  ;  I  am  unvilched,  and  that  you  shall 
know^  to  your  cost;  and  since  you  prowoke  me,  I 
vill  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind;  vhat,  lam  the  hus- 
band, I  hope  ? 

Bruin.     That's  right;  at  her  again.     (Apart.) 

Sneak.  Yes  ;  and  vou  sha'n't  think  to  hector  and 
domineer  over  me  as  30U  have  done  :  for  I  11  go  to 
the  club  vhen  I  please ;  and  stay  out  as  late  as  I 
list ;  and  row  in  a  boat  to  Putney  on  Sundays  ;  and 
wisit  my  friends  at  ^'itsontide  ;  and  keep  the  key 
of  the  till  ;  and  help  myself  at  table  to  vhat  wittles 
I  like  ;  and  I'll  have  a  bit  of  the  brown,  d- — n  me. 

Bruin.  Bravo,  brother  Sneak  !  the  day's  your 
own.     (Apart.) 

Sneak.  An'tit?  \'hy,  I  did  not  think  it  was  in 
me.     Shall  I  tell  her  all  I  know  ?     (Apart.) 

Bruin.  Every  thing.  Yon  see  she  is  struck 
dumb.     (Apart.) 

Sneak.  As  an  oyster.  (Apart.)  Besides,  madam, 
I  have  something  furder  to  tell  you  :  ecod,  if 
some  folks  go  into  gardens  vith  majors,  mayhap 
other  people  may  go  into  garrets  vith  maids. 
There,  I  gave  it  her  home,  brother  Bruin.  (Ajiart.) 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  doodle !  jackanapes !  harkye, 
who  am  I ? 

Sneak.  Come,  don't  go  to  call  names.  Ami? 
vhv,  my  vife,  and  I  am  your  master. 

Mrs.'S.  My  master!  you  paltry,  puddling 
puppy  !  you  sneaking,  shabby,  scrubby,  snivelling, 
whelp ! 

Sneak.  Brother  Bruin,  don't  let  her  come  near 
me.     (Apart.) 

Mrs.  S.  Have  I,  sirrah,  demeaned  myself  to 
wed  such  a  thing,  such  a  reptile  as  thee  ?  Have 
I  not  made  myself  a  by-word  to  all  my  acquaint- 
ance? Don't  all  the  world  cry,  "Lord,  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  Miss  Molly  j'ollup  to  be  married  to 
Sneak ;  to  take  up  at  last  w  iih  such  a  noodle  as  he !" 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  glad  enough  you  could  catch 
me  :  you  know  you  vas  pretty  near  your  last  legs. 
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Mrs.  S.  Was  there  ever  such  a  confident  cur? 
My  last  legs  !  Why,  all  the  country  knows  I 
could  have  picked  and  choosed  where  I  would. 
Did  not  I  refuse  'squire  Ap-GriHlth,  from  Wales? 
Did  not  counsellor  Crab  come  a  courtinaj  a  twelve- 
month ]  Did  not  Mr.  Wort,  the  great  brewer  of 
Brentford,  make  an  oft'er  that  I  should  keep  my 
post-chay  1 

Sneak.  Naj,  brother  Bruin,  she  has  had  worry 
good  proflers,  that  is  certain.     (Apart.) 

Mrs.  S.  My  last  legs ! — But  I  can  rein  my 
passion  no  longer ;  let  me  get  at  the  villain. 

Bruin.     O  fie,  sister  Sneak.     {Holds  her.} 

Sneak.     Hold  her  fast.     {Apart.) 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Bruin,  unhand  me  :  what,  is  it 
you  that  have  stirred  up  these  coals,  then  1  He  is 
set  on  by  you  to  abuse  me. 

Brum.  Not  I ;  I  would  only  have  a  man  behave 
like  a  man. 

Mrs.  S.  W^hat!  and  yon  are  to  teach  him,  I 
Avarrant.    But  here  comes  the  Major. 

jExfer  Major  Sturgeon,^ 

Ob,  Major!  such  a  riot  and  rumpus  !  Like  a  man 
indeed !  I  wish  people  would  mind  their  own 
affairs,  and  not  meddle  with  matters  that  does  not 
concern  them — but  all  in  good  time ;  I  shall  one 
day  catch  him  alone,  when  he  has  not  his  bullies 
to  back  him. 

Sneak.  Adod,  that's  true,  brother  Bruin  ;  vhat 
shall  I  do  vhen  she  has  me  at  home,  and  nobody 
by  but  ourselves  1   {Apart.) 

Bruin.  If  you  get  her  once  under,  you  may  do 
with  her  whatever  you  will. 

Major  S.  Lookye,  master  Bruin,  I  don't  know 
how  this  behaviour  may  suit  with  a  citizen ;  but 
were  you  an  officer,  and  3Iajor  Sturgeon  upon  your 
court-martial — {Goes  up  to  Bruin.) 

Bruin.     W h a t  th e n  ? 

Major  S.  Then  !  why  then  you  would  be  broke. 
(Betreats.) 

Bruin.     Broke!  and  for  what  1 

Major  S.  What!  read  the  articles  of  war.  But 
these  things  are  out  of  your  spear :  points  of 
honour  are  for  the  sons  of  the  sword. 

Sneak.  Honour !  if  3  ou  come  to  that,  vhere 
vas  your  honour  vhen  you  got  my  vife  in  the 
garden  ? 

Major  S.  Now,  Sir  Jacob,  this  is  the  curse  of 
our  cloth  :  all  suspected  for  the  faults  of  a  few. 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  not  without  reason.  I  heard 
of  jour  tricks  at  the  king  of  Bohemy,  vhen  vou 
vas  campaigning  about,  I  did.  Father,  Sir  Jacob, 
he  is  as  wicious  as  an  old  ram. 

Major  S.  Stop  whilst  you  are  safe,  master 
Sneak  :  for  the  sake  of  your  amiable  lady,  I  par- 
don what  is  past,  but  for  you — (To  Bruin.) 

Bruin.     Well. 

Major  S.     Dread  the  whole  force  of  my  fury. 

Bruin.  Why,  lookye,  Major  Sturgeon,  I  don't 
much  care  for  your  poppers  and  sharjJS,  because 


why,  they  are  out  of  my  way  ;  but  if  you  will 
dofi' with  your  boots,  and  box  a  couple  of  bouts — ■ 
(Jerry  and  Bruin  strip.) 

Major  S.  Box  !  box  !  Blades  !  bullets  !  Bag- 
shot  ! 

Mrs.S.  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  Major !  oh, 
risk  not  so  precious  a  life.  Ungrateful  wretches! 
And  is  this  the  reward  for  all  the  great  feats  he  has 
done  1  After  all  his  marchings,  his  sousings,  his 
sweatings,  his  swimmings,  must  his  dear  blood 
be   spilt  by  a  broker? 

Major  S.  Be  satisfied,  sweet  Mrs.  Sneak  ;  these 
little  fracases  we  soldiers  are  subject  to  ;  trifles, 
bagatiles,  Mrs.  Sneak.  But  that  matters  may  be 
conducted  in  a  military  manner,  I  will  get  our 
chaplain  to  pen  me  a  challenge.  Expec<  to  hear 
from  my  adjutant.  (To  Bruin.  Sneak  and  Bruin 
put  on  their  coats.) 

Mrs.S.  Major!  Sir  Jacob!  what,  are  you  all 
leagued  against  his  dear  life  !  A  man  !  yes,  a  very 
manly,  action  indeed,  to  set  married  people  a 
quarrelling,  and  ferment  a  dill'erence  between  hus- 
band and  wife  :  if  you  were  a  man,  you  would  not 
stand  by  and  see  a  poor  yvoman  abused  by  a  brute, 
you  would  not. 

Sneak.  Oh  lord,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer!  vhy, 
brother  Bruin,  you  have  set  her  a  veeping.  My 
life,  my  lovy,  don't  veep :  did  I  ever  think  I 
should  have  made  my  Molly  to  veep  1  (Goes  up 
to  her.) 

Mrs.  S.     Last  legs,  you  lubberly — (Beats  him.) 

Sir  J.     Oh,   fie.'Moily! 

Mrs.  S.  What !  are  you  leagued  against  me, 
Sir  Jacob  I 

Sir  ./.  Pr'ythee  don't  expose  yourself  before 
the  whole  parish.  But  wliat  has  been  the  occasion 
of  this  ] 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  has  he  not  gone  and  made  him- 
self the  fool  of  the  fair.  Mayor  of  Garratt,  indeed! 
ecod,  I  could  trample  him  under  my  feet. 

Sneak.  Nay,  vhy  should  you  grudge  me  my 
purfarment  1 

Mrs.  S.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  oaf?  Why, 
thee  wilt  be  pointed  at  wherever  thee  goest. 
Lookye,  Jerry,  mind  what  I  say ;  go  get  'em  to 
choose  somebody  else,  or  never  come  near  me  again. 

Sneak.     Vhat  shall  I  do,  father.  Sir  Jacob  ? 

>S';V  J.  Nay,  daughter,  you  take  this  thing  in 
too  serious  a  light;  my  honest  neighbours  though 
to  compliment  me :  but  come,  we'll  settle  the 
business  at  once.  I'll  get  Crispin  Heeltap  to  be 
his  locum  tenens. 

Sneak.     Do,  Crispin  ;  do  be  my  locum  tenens. 

Heel.  Master  Sneak,  to  oblige  you  I  will  be 
locum  tenens.  [£.r(^ 

Sneak.     Forget  and  forgive.  Major. 

Major  S.     Freely. 

Nor  he  it  said,  that  after  all  mij  toil, 

I  stain  d  my  regimentals  by  a  broil. 

To  you  I  dedicate  boots,  sword,  and  shield — 

>S'«V  /,     As  harmless  in  the  chamber  as  the  field. 
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ACT.  I.    Scene  \.—A  Street. 
Enter  the  Marquis  and  Sebastian. 

Altir.  This  is  my  native  place  ;  the  town  that 
>;ave  me  birth  ;  and  in  spite  of  my  attachment  to 
tlie  capital,  dear  Madrid!  I  must  prefer  this  to 
every  other  spot  in  the  world. 

Scb.  Ay,  my  lord,  you  come  hither  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  estate  of  a  rich  uncle  just  deceased; 
and  it  is  that  which  renders  the  place  so  very  agree- 
able; you  would,  but  for  that  circumstance,  forget 
your  gratitude  for  your  birth  ;  and,  while  you  re- 
mained here,  lament  you  were  ever  born. 

Mar.  You  are  mistaken,  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Why,  my  lord,  although  I  am  nothing  more 
than  an  humble  domestic  of  your  lordship's,  if  I 
was  not  in  love,  and  the  object  of  my  passion  living 
in  this  very  identical  town,  I  could  not  be  happy 
ill  it  ;  but  perpetually  pining  after  the  capital. 

Mar.  Give  me  your  hand,  Sebastian — for  once 

Seb.  How  so,  pray,  my  lord?  [my  equal. 

Mar.  By  being  in  love,  for  love  is  a  general 
leveller;  it  makes  the  king  a  slave,  and  inspires 
the  slave  with  every  joy  a  prince  can  taste. 

Seb.  Ay,  sir;  but  we  are  not  all  equals  in  love 
for  all  that — for  instance,  you  will  always  be  above 
my  match  ;  for  I  never  did,  nor  ever  could,  love 
more  than  one  ;  now  your  lordship  I  have  known 
to  love  sixteen,  and  all  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
so  well,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  you  loved 
llie  liest. 

Mar.  Do  not  mention  any  of  my  past  afTections  ; 
I  never  loved  till  now,  never  till  I  arrived  at  this 
place,  and  beheld — 

Seb.  Pray,  my  lord,  how  many?  and  where- 
abouts do  they  live? 

Mar.  Impertinent ! 

Sub.  Nay,  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  how  many, 
provided  tliey  are  neighbours  ;  but,  you  know,  in 
Madrid,  my  lord,  you  fell  in  love  with  four,  that 
lived  exactly  at  tlie  diftVrenI  corners  of  (he  town  ; 
and  I  had  so  far  to  run  every  night  and  morning 


with  your  lordship's  "  ardent  love,"  and  "  con- 
stant alFection,"  tliat,  if  the  death  of  your  uncle 
had  not  brought  you  here  to  inherit  his  estate,  I 
must  certainly  have  given  up  my  place  ;  or  peti- 
tioned your  mistresses  to  have  come  all  into  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

Mar.  O,  those  passions  were  dift'erent  to  that 
which  now  possesses  me  ;  for  now  I  love  only  one, 

Seb.  Whatl  [and  she  is — 

Mar.  An  angel.  [sir. 

Seb.  Then  she's  too  good  for  us, — give  her  up. 

Mar.  She  is  the  most  charming  of  her  sex,  I  swear. 

Seb.  But  is  she  maid,  wife,  or  widow  1 

Mar.  A  maid. 

Seb.  Hold,  hold!  don't  swear  that. 

Mar.  And  that  is  the  place  of  her  abode.  (Point- 
ing.) Don't  repine  at  her  habitation — you  see  you'll 
not  have  far  to  go,  for  the  house  is  directly  oppo- 
site my  hotel. 

Seb.  Repine, — it  makes  my  heart  rejoice.  Why, 
my  lord,  in  that  very  house  lives  my  sweetheart, 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  she  attends  upon  your's. 

Mar.  If  so,  it  is  the  luckiest  accident  in  the 
world.  Fly  to  the  woman  you  mention  instantly, 
and  desire  her  to  inform  you  of  every  particular 
concerning  her  lady  ;  for,  at  present,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  her. 

Seb.  Why,  now  I  begin  to  think  you  are  really 
in  love  ;  for  that  is  the  first  and  great  fundamental 
cause  of  a  man's  real  love  for  a  woman. 

Mar.  What?  [her. 

Seb.  Because  he  does  not  know  anything  about 

Mar.  Psha  !  I  do  know,  that  her  name  is  Julia, 
and  that  she  lives  in  yon  house  with  her  uncle, 
General  Don  Guzman,  who  served  in  the  last  war. 
In  my  youth,  while  I  was  on  a  visit  at  my  uncle's, 
I  have  seen  the  General  frequently,  for  he  and  my 
uncle  were  upon  the  warmest  terms  of  friendship  ; 
nay,  but  yesterday,  he  called  at  my  hotel  to  inquire 
for  me,  but  I  chanced  to  be  from  home ;  and  this 
morninfi',  I  mean  to  return  his  visit — but  then  I 
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have  nohopeof  beliolding  his  niece — he  is  cautious 
to  whom  he  introduces  her;  and  to  visit  him,  will 
but,  perhaps,  render  my  access  to  her  more  diffi- 
cult still. 

Seb.  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir  ;  for  I  have,  now 
I  think  of  it,  a  letter  in  my  pocket  that  will  put  an 
end  to  all  your  hopes  at  once. 

Mar.  From  my  Julia  ? 

Seb.  No,  sir  ;  from  my  Flora. 

Mar.  Read  it  this  moment. 

Seb.  (Reading.)  '•  My  dear  Sebastian" — "  my 
dear,  dear  Sebastian,'^ — "  my  dear  life" — 

Mar.  Go  on,  sir — go  on — read  the  whole  letter. 

Seb.  (Reading.)  "  I  no  longer  live  with  the  old 
Countess;  and  the  reason  is,  because  she  is  dead.'' 

Mar.  'Sdeath,  leave  out  every  thing  but  Julia. 

Seb.  Oh  yes,  very  true — where  is  she?  (Looking 
m  the  letter.)  I  believe  she  is  left  out,  for  I  can't 
find  her. 

Mar.  (Snatching  the  letter.)  Give  it  me. 

Seb.  I  beg  as  a  favour,  my  lord,  you  will  not 
read  about  the  tedious  minutes,  and  long  nights. 

Mar.  (Reading.)  "I  now  live  in  the  General's 
house,  and  attend  upon  his  niece,  the  madam  Julia, 
ivho  is  going  to  be  married  instantly ;" — Confusion — 
"  her  intended  husband  is  a  rich  merchant,  who  is 
expected  from  India  every  hour — he  is  the  choice  of 
her  uncle;  for  she  has  never  yet  seen  him."  From 
that  circumstance  a  dawn  of  hope  breaks  in  upon 
me.  FI3',  Sebastian,  to  your  acquaintance  imme- 
diately, tell  her  she  must  aid  me  to  break  oft"  this 
marriage — fly  ! 

Seb.  There  is  more  in  the  letter. 

Mar.  What,  more  about  Julia? 

Seb.  No  ;  but  a  great  deal  more  about  me. 

JIfa/-.  Psha!  begone.  (Seh.  going.)  Which  way 
are  you  going  ?  Yonder  is  the  house  she  lives  at. 

Seb.  Yes,  but  not  the  house  where  she  dare  ad- 
mit her  lover — we  meet  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  where  we  can  make  free. 

Mar.  Very  well ;  and  be  sure  to  tell  this  wo- 
man, who  writes  to  you  with  such  aflection,  that  if 
she  can  procure  me  the  hand  of  her  beloved  mis- 
tress, I  will  immediately  recompense  her  with 
thine,  and  a  fortune  into  the  bargain. 

Seb.  Dear  my  lord,  a  fortune! — How  can  you 
mention  any  other  reward,  after  having  mentioned 
>we?  {Exit. 

Mar.  I  have  but  very  little  hope  from  this  ex- 
periment either.  'Sdeath,  my  fortune  and  my  rank 
are  superior  to  this  detested  merchant's  !  The  Ge- 
neral, her  uncle,  was  ever  friendly  to  our  family. 
What  if  I  avowed  my  love  to  him?  By  heaven, 
here  he  is  ! 

Enter  General. 

Gen,  Who  have  we  here  ? 

Mar.  General  Don  Guzman. 

Gen.  My  dear  Marquis  is  it  youl  Yes,  I  see  it 
is— and  though  twelve  years  since  I  saw  you,  yet, 
if  I  had  not  heard  of  your  arrival,  I  should  not  have 
passed  you  without  remembering  you  perfectly. 

Mar,  You  did  me  the  honour  to  call  on  me  yes- 
terday ;  and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  that  I  should 
so  long  neglect — 

Gen.  Oh,  no  ceremony.  Marquis!  I  called  on 
you  when  it  was  convenient — and  do  you  call  on 
me  when  it  suits  you.  Never  stand  upon  any  cere- 
mony; I  hate  it.  Your  uncle  and  1  were  friends 
for  thirty  years,  and  never  asked  one  another 
"  how  we  did"  in  our  lives.  I  hate  all  ceremony. 
While  you  stay  in  this  part  of  the  world,  receive 
the  same  hearty  welcome  and  friendship  from  me 
your  uncle  ever  did ;  but,  on  the  same  score— no 
ceremony. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  By  heaven,  this  warm  reception 
makes  me  hope  for  every  thing. 

Gen.  You  seem  thoughtful,  young  gentleman  ! 

Mar.  (Aside.)  My  situation  is  desperate,  and 
snch  must  be  my  attempt. 


Gen,  Quite  melancholy.  Marquis— your  uncle's 
death,  I  suppose? 

Mar.  True,  General ;  that  does  weigh  heavy,  and 
yet  I  have  something  which  weighs  upon  my  heart 
still  more  ;  time  presses  me  to  disclose  what  it  is. 
I  am  in  love — desperately  in  love — madly  in  love^ — 
and  it  is  with  your  niece  ;  but  I  hear  you  are  going 
to  marry  her  to  an  Indian  merchant  ;  this  damps  my 
soul,  but,  perhaps,  inflames  my  wishes  still  higher, 
and  impels  me  to  declare,  that  nothing  but  an  in- 
vincible bar  shall  prevent  me  casting  myself  at  her 
feet,  and  pleading  my  cause. 

Gen.  Young  gentleman,  T  desired  you  would  use 
no  ceremony,  and  I  think  you  have  complied  with 
my  desire  to  its  full  extent. 

Mar.  Did  you  not  bid  me  make  free? 

Gen.  I  did ;  and  now  I  shall  take  the  same 
liberty  myself.  You  are  the  most  forward,  confi- 
dent, presumptuous  man — and  if  my  niece  was  even 
disengaged,  you  should  not  have  her. 

Mar.  Is  this  my  reward  for  behaving  as  you  re- 
quested I  would?  Why,  then,  if  she  was  disen- 
gaged, I  would  have  "hfer — and  so  I  will  now. 
Don't  be  offended — you  desired  I  should  make  free. 

Gen.  I'll  sufter  death  if  your  assurance  does  not 
make  me  laugh  ;  and  if  my  word  was  not  given  to 
marry  my  niece  to  another,  you  should  have  her, 
just  to  shew  people  I  like  they  should  make  free. 

Mar.  Your  word  passed.  General ! — what  can 
that  signify  when  your  niece  has  never  seen  her  in- 
tended husband  ;  and,  perhaps,  when  she  does  see 
him,  may  have  tlie  utmost  aversion  to  him? 

Gen.  And  pray,  my  lord,  are  you  sure  she  likes 
youl 

Mar.  No,  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  not  yet  if  ever 
she  observed  me,  although  I  have  followed  her  in- 
cessantly. But,  dear  General,  bring  me  to  her,  and 
let  my  tongue  declare  the  thousand  agitations 
which  my  eyes  have,  I  fear,  but  too  faintly  explained. 

Gen.  3Iy  lord,  my  promise  is  given  to  Don 
Carlos;  and  can  I,  under  such  an  engagement, 
think  of  introducing  you  to  her  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  General!  consider  the  violence  of  my 
passion — consider — (Kneeling.) 

Gen.  Consider  you  are  in  the  streets. — (Raising 
him.) — My  lord,  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
Had  you  gained  my  niece's  affections  before  you 
made  this  application,  I  would  have  listened  to  it ; 
but  now  I  solemnly  forbid  you  my  house. 

Mar.  Distraction! 

Gen.  Nay,  I  only  forbid  you  till  the  marriage  is 
over — then  you  are  welcome  to  come  as  soon  as 
you  please.  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy — you 
have  no  long  time  to  wait.  Don  Carlos  will  be  here 
some  time  to-day,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  to 
be  performed  at  midnight,  at  the  hour  of  twelve 
exactly.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  in  the  family  to 
marry  at  that  hour.  Farewell!  and  as  soon  as 
that  hour  is  passed,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  come 
to  my  house,  and  make  as  free  as  you  please. 
(Going.) 

Mar.  I  will  make  free  before  that  hour  by  some 
stratagem  ;  I  will  win  my  Julia's  heart,  and  steal 
her  from  you  in  spite  of  your  security. 

Geti.  And,  by  heaven,  if  you  do,  you  shall  have 
her — and  with  my  consent. 

Mar.  (Warmly.)  I  take  you  at  your  word. 

Gen.  Don't  kneel  down  again.  My  word  is 
given,  and  I  won't  recall  it.  If  you  can  contrive  to 
take  my  niece  from  my  house,  either  by  yourself, 
or  any  one  else,  any  time  before  twelve  o'clock  this 
night,  (with  her  own  concurrence,  not  else,)  I  will 
say  you  deserve  her — and  with  my  hearty  consent, 
you  shall  have  both  her  and  her  fortune.  Nor  is 
my  word  broken  with  her  intended  bridegroom  ;  for 
I  will  take  every  precaution,  during  that  interim, 
which  bars,  bolts,  locks,  or  trusty  servants,  can 
give.  [that  time  is  so  short. 

Mar.  But  will  you  only  allow  me  till  midnight  "!-=- 
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Cen.  Oh,  you  begin  to  recant,  do  you? — You 
take  lier  away  ?— ha  !  ha  !— and  with  her  own  con- 
sent too  ? 

Mar.   Witliout  it,  I  would  scorn  the  attempt. 

Gen.  And,  at  all  events,  you  had  better  give  it 


Cecily.  (Aside.)  A  lover  of  my  joung  lady's,  I 
suppose  :  I  am  glad  of  it,  that  I  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  repulsing  him.     "What  would  you  have, 


that  air  you  put  on, 


signor  ! 

Mar.  You  are  too  severe  : 


Cell.  And,  at  all  events,  vou  haa  belter  give  u  ,       juui  .    i  uu  aie  luu  jciciu  .   luai  an   juu  ^jui  ^/u, 
up    tor  I  shall  he  upon  mv  eiiard :  and  invent  what     agrees  but  little   v\ith  those  gentle  and  beguiling 


stratagem  you  will,  I  believe  1  shall  discover  it. 
You  take  her  away! — and  within  a  few  hours — it 
makes  nie  laugh. 

Mar.  Provoking!   (Aside.)  Yes,   love   inspires 
me— and  half  my  estate  to  half  your's,  1  do  take  her 
Ge«.  Done — itisawager:  nobeingoll'.       [awa}'. 
Mar,  Being  oil'!   I  insist  it  is  a  wager. 
Gen.  You  are  so  bold,   I  must  go  back  and  see 
if  my  niece  is  safe  at  home  now  or  not.     (Going.) 
Mar.  Farewell,  my  dear  uncle. 
Gen.  Uncle!  you  impertinent.   Stay  till  you  have 
taken  my  niece  out  of  my  house.     Uncle,  indeed! 
Mar.  Remember  me  to  my  destined  wife. 

[£.v(7  General. 
Enter  Sebastian. 
.SV6.  My  lord,  I  have  overheard  part  of  your 
conversation  with  the  General,  and  surely  you  have 
been  to  blame  to  let  him  know  your  intentions. 

Mar.  I  was,  to  give  him  warning  of  my  designs  ; 
but  my  passion  has  rendered  me  unable  to  project 
with  cunning — but  no  matter:   and  what  says — 

>Seb.  My  Flora  ?  She  has  promised  you  all  her 
assistance  :  but  she  is  afraid  the  other  servants  will 
not  be  in  your  interest ;  and  there  are  four  besides 
herself.  [Describe  them. 

Mar,  No  more  than  four :  and  what  are  they  ! 
Seb,  One  is  an  old  soldier,  who  has  been  with 
the  General  in  all  his  battles,  and  has  but  one  pro- 
mising quality  for  us  ;  and  that  is,  he  is  so  lame, 
tliat,  although  his  fidelity  is  such  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  bribe  him  to  let  us  into  the  house;  yet,  if 
we  once  get  in,  we  can  run  out  again  without  his 
being  able  to  overtake  us. 
Mar.  Good. 

Seb.  And  the  porter  is  a  man  so  deaf,  that, 
although  he  will  not  be  able  to  listen  to  any  of  our 
oilers,  we  may  break  open  the  door,  if  his  back 
happens  to  be  to  it,  without  his  hearing  us.  But 
the  man-servant  we  have  most  to  dread,  is  one 
Nicholas,  the  General's  valet,  a  self-sufficient, 
presuming,  insignificant  boaster ;  and  for  ever 
officiously  concerned  for  the  good  of  his  master. 

Mar.  Nicholas  is  his  name  ?  You  have  named 
them  ail  now  ? 

Seb.  No,  there  is  one  more;  the  worst  of  them 
all ;  and  a  female  too — old  Cecily,  the  duenna.  She 
(Flora  tells  me)  is  even  more  attached  to  the  Ge- 
neral than  any  servant  he  has  ;  and  she  has  ears, 
e3es,  and  senses,  for  all  the  family  that  wants  them. 
Mar.  She  must  be  the  first  we  win  over  to  our 
cause. 

Seb.  Ah!  my  lord,  lam  afraid.  By  heaven,  here 
she  comes  ;  just  returned  from  church. 

Mar.  Do  you  begone,  then;  for  before  a  witness 
it  «  ill  be  impossible  to  oiler  her  a  bribe. 

[U.viV  Sebastian. 
Enter  CECILY,  and  crosses  to  the  Generals  house. 
Mar.  'What  an  ungracious  countenance! — but 
no  matter.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  our  greatest 
difficulties.  (She  tales  out  a  kei/,  and  unlocks  the 
door.)  Donna  Cecily!  Donna  Cecily!  (In  a  soft 
tone  of  voice.) 

Cecily.  (Turning  rotmd  disdainfully.)  Signor! 
Mar.  (  With  much  softness.)  I  think  you  are  one 
of  the  domestics  belonging  to  the  house. 

Cecily.  Domestic!  I  am  the  governante-general, 
and  the  general  governaute  of  the  whole  house. 
Mar.  Pardon  me. 

Cecily.  I  thank  you  for  your  compliment,  signor, 
and  am  your  humble  servant.     (Going.) 

Mar.  One  word  :  my  dear  governaute,  one  word 
— I  have  something  of  the  highest  importance  to 
communicate  to  you. 


looks  nature  allotted  you 

Cecily.  And  do  you  think  to  cajole  me  by  your 
deceitful  rhapsody  upon  my  beauty  !  (  ]'ery  loud.) 
I  am  old  and  ugly  ;  and  what  is  more,  have,  thank 
heaven!  as  bad  a  temper  as  any  woman  in  the  world. 
Mar.  You  wrong  yourself,  I  am  sure. 
Cecily.  I  tell  you",  I  don't  :  and  if  you  come 
hither  after  my  young  lady,  I  ha\  e  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you,  you  won  t  get  her.  She  is  disposed  of; 
her  uncle  has  so  ordained  it,  and  I  would  not  be 
the  cause  of  her  disobe3ing  her  uncle  for  the  world  : 
I  am  true  to  him,  because  he  gives  me  the  power 
to  use  every  body  else  as  ill  as  I  please — and  now 
I  wish  you  a  good  day  ;  having  the  satisfaction  to 
leave  you  in  utter  despair.     (Going.) 

Mar.  Nay,  stay  :  a  hundred  pistoles  are  in  this 

purse  ;  take  them,  and  be  my  friend.  {Holding  her.) 

Cecily.  No,   signor;   my   master's   interest,   and 

the  pleasure  of  refusing  a  favour,  are  both  too  dear 

to  me  to  accept  your  bribe. 

Enter  GENERAL. 
Gen.  Cecily  with  the  Marquis?     Astonishing! 
Let  me  listen.     (Aside.) 

Mar.  Dear,  dear  Cecily!  (Sees  the  General.) 
The  General  listening — I  must  change  the  battery. 
(Aside.) 

Cecily.  Dear  Cecily  !  [heart,  I  find. 

Mar.  You  have  your  lady's  real  liappiness   at 
Cecily.  And  who  could  suppose  I  had  not? 
Mar.  Pardon  me  ;  but  I  had  heard  quite  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  you  from  what  3'ou  deserve. 
Cecily.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  tde  General,  I  am  certain,  believes 
quite  dili'erently  of  you,  from  what  you  have  proved 
yo.'rself  to  me. 

Cecilt/.  If  he  does — poor  deceived  man  ! 
Gen.  Oh,  the  hussy  !  (Aside.) 
Mar.  Take  this  purse  :  nay,  it  is  your  due  ;  for 
I  had  a  capital  bet  against  me,  provided  you  had  not 
acted  as  you  have  done.  (She  fakes  the  purse.)  On 
my  knees  I  thank  you  ;  for  you  have  now  made  mej 
the  liappiest  of  men;  all  my  wishes  must  succeed. 1 
Oh  !  General,  where  ai'e  jou  now,  with  your  boasted 
confidence? 

Gen.  (Coming  between  them.)  I  am  here,  anc 
you  have  lost  your  bet  still.  1 

Mar.  Confusion  !  He  has  overheard  all  our  dis-, 
course.     (Affecting  confusion.)  [it 

Gen.  (In  e.xtreme  anger.)  Yes;  I  have  overhearc 
Cecily.  So  much  the  better. 

Mar.  General,  forgive  us  both  ;  we  did  not  sup  i 
pose  you  had  been  so  near.  Curb  your  resentment 
the  governaute  has  the  highest  regard  for  you  anc; 
your  family;  and,  I  protest,  her  lidelitj-  is  proo 
against  all  my  persuasion. 

Gen.  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir;  I  won't  believe  it 
don't  attempt  to  deceive  me. 

Cecily.  What  do  you  mean  ?  (Surprised.). 
Gen.  (To  Cecily.)  Go  about  your  business  iraj 
mediately  ;  you  never  set  your  foot  into  my  housi 
again:  into  pretty  hands,  trul3',  I  had  confided  m 
niece  !  a  pretty  duenna  I  had  chosen.  j 

Cecily.  General,  what  do  you  mean? 
Gen.  Never  let  me  see  jour  face  again;  taki 
care  of  that:  take  care  I  don't  even  find  you  lurk 
ing  about  anj"  of  my  premises  with  a  love-iette 
under  your  apron,  for  if  I  do — 

Cecily.  And  you  are  really  displeased  with  me. 
Gen.  I  am,  indeed:   but  never  you  mind;  hi' 
lordship  thinks  himself  highly  obliged  to  you. 

Mar,  No,  indeed,  I  don't,  General ;  no,  indeec 

I  don't.  [out  of  your  house 

Cecily,  And  do  you  turn  me  away  '. — turn  n 
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Gen,  Yes:  but  never  mind;  his  lordship  will 
take  you  into  liis,  I  dare  say. 

Mar.  No,  I  won't,  General;  no,  indeed,  I  won't. 

Cecily.  Hear  me.  General. 

Gen.  Not  a  word — no  reply  ;  begone  this  instant; 
and  to-morrow,  I'll  send  the  wages  after  you,  you 
have  so  little  merited. 

Cecily.  General,  General,  you  use  me  ill. 

Mar.  You  do,  indeed. 

Cecily.  You  are  in  an  error.         [swear  you  are. 

Mar.  You  are,   indeed.  General.     I  protest  and 

Gen.  I  am  glad  of  it.  'Tis  something  new  ;  and 
I'll  keep  in  it.  Why  don't  you  go  about  your 
business?  (Goiny  to  her.)  At  your  age  !  a'n't  you 
ashamed?  You  ought  to  blush.  But,  for  my  part, 
I  always  thought  it  of  you.  I  have  suspected  you 
these  twenty  years. 

Cecily.  Have  you?  Then  you  shall  find  I  will 
not  be  suspected  in  vain.  You  shall  find  what  I  can 
do;  for  when  I  go,  your  good  genius  forsakes  you. 

Gen.  A\hy,  you  are  hated  and  detested  by  every 
body.  I  was  the  only  person  on  earth  that  ever 
could  endure  you ;  and  now  you  are  found  out  by 
me,  you  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world.     (Goiny.) 

Cecily.  I^FoUoiviny  liim.^  You  have  lost  your 
senses. 

Gen.  You  have  lost  your  place!  \^Exit. 

Mar.  Rash  and  unthinking  man  ! 

Cecily,  \oung  gentleman,  he  hps  provoked  me 
so  far,  I'll  serve  you  against  my  inclination.  I  hate 
you;  but  I  think  I  hate  him  something  more: 
therefore,  command  me,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
obtain  you  his  niece.  Do  you  want  a  disguise  under 
which  to  enter  the  house?  I  will  procure  you  one  ; 
and  instruct  you  in  every  turn  and  winding  of  the 
apartments.  My  dear  sir,  I  will  do  all  the  good  I 
can,  out  of  spite.  [i?.ve«?^^ 

ACT  II.     Scene  I. — A  Saloon  at  the  General's. 

Enter  GENERAL,  NICHOLAS,  AMBROSE,  MaTHIAS, 

and  Flora,  folloiviny. 

Gen.  And  I  lose  both  my  wager  and  my  niece, 
if  he  finds  means  to  take  her  out  of  my  house  before 
midnight. 

Nic.  Take  her  out  of  this  house  while  I  have  the 
honour  of  serving  you?  The  Marquis  knows  little 
of  the  faith  and  diligence  of  your  servant,  Nicholas, 
or  he  would  soon  drop  the  attempt. 

Amb.  And  knows  little  of  your  soldier,  Ambrose, 
who,  (ivalkiny  up  to  the  General  very  lame)  on  the 
first  alarm,  would  fly  to  give  him  battle. 

Mat.  What.'— what's  all  this?  {Trying  to  hear.) 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  deaf. 

Flora.  And  this  said  Marquis  must  know  very 
little  of  your  trusty  servant.  Flora. 

Gen.  No  more  professions.  I  believe  you  all 
firmly  attached  to  my  interest :  and  if  I  should  win 
my  wager,  I  promise  each  of  you  a  purse  of  ten 

Amb.  Oh,  the  wager  is  already  won.     [pistoles. 

JS'ic.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  may  as  well  pay  us  now. 

The  Marquis  enters,  disguised  in  a  riding-cloak  and 
wig,  and  goes  into  the  house. 

Mat,  (After pulling  one  servant  and  then  another.) 
{Nay,  but  tell  me — what  is  it?  I  am  sure  there  is 
omething  going  forward. 

Gen.  Why  don't  some  of  you  tell  that  poor  fellow, 
Mathias;  he  is  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what 
we  have  been  saying. 

Amb..  I'll  tell  him  in  the  hall,  over  a  bottle. 

Gen.  But  egad!  while  we  are  consulting  here, 
;he  door  is  open,  and  anybody  may  rush  into  the 
louse. 

Nic.  How  came  I  not  to  think  of  that?  I  am  not 
surprised  any  one  else  did  not  think  of  it ;  but  that 

should  not — 

Gen.  Send  Mathias  to  guard  the  door  imme- 
liately.     (  Nicholas  makes  signs  to  Mathias. ) 

Mat,  What?    What  do  you  say?    You  need  not 


speak  so  loud  ;  only  tell  me  what  yon  mean.  (Ni- 
cholas makes  signs.)  What,  the  door?  Yes,  yes,  I 
will.  What  is  that  what  all  this  great  consultation 
has  been  about?  Ay,  I  thought  what  it  was.  lE.vit. 

Gen.  He's  a  good  servant,  notwithstanding  he 
never  hears  a  word  that  is  said  to  him.  Ambrose, 
both  he  and  you  keep  guard  below  :  you  have  quick 
ears  and  he  hath  quick  legs;  you  must  hear  for 
him,  and  he  must  run  for  you  :  keep  both  of  you  at 
the  great  door,  and  do  not  sufi'er  a  creature  to  enter, 
unless  they  first  give  you  this  sentence,  "  Love 
and  honour,"  which  shall  be  the  watch-word  for 
all  who  have  the  liberty  to  enter. 

Amb.   I  obey,  sir,  [Exit. 

Gen.  And  now,  Nicholas,  while  I  step  to  my 
niece  to  inform  her  of  what  has  hajipened  ;  do  you 
run  to  the  port  to  meet  her  betrothed  husband  ;  for 
I  hear  his  vessel  is  just  arrived.  I  durst  not  leave 
my  house  ;  and  as  he  and  I  are  entirely  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  (except  by  good  report,)  he  knows 
nothing  of  my  dislike  to  ceremony,  and  may  take 
my  neglect  to  meet  him  as  an  atVront ;  therefore, 
begone  immediately  with  my  respects,  and  I  wait 
ini])atienlly  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  :  and,  in 
your  waj',  step  to  my  niece's  mantua-maker,  and 
desire  her  to  come  and  take  measure  of  her  for  her 
wedding-clothes.  [E.vit. 

Nic,  Of  all  the  servants  my  master  has,  I  am  the 
only  one  he  trusts  with  the  office  of  receiving  his 
visitors. 

Flora.  And  of  all  his  servants,  you  are  the  only 
one  he  trusts  with  a  servile  message  to  a  mantua- 
maker. 

Nic.  Oh !  great  men  will  sometimes  do  little 
offices  ;  witness  my  making  love  to  you. 

Flora.  And  great  women  will  not  always  accept 
little  offices  ;  witness  my  refusing  your  love. 

Enter  the  GENERAL  and  JuLIA. 

Gen.  But  my  dear  niece.     What,  not  gone  yet, 

Nic.  Sir,  I  fly.  [Nicholas! 

Gen.  But  remember  to  give  the  watch-word  to 
the  mantua-maker,  or  they  won't  let  her  in. 

Nie.  The  watch-word!  I  will,  I  will  I  but  what 
is  it?  I  have  forgot  it.  Flora  what  is  it?  (^Aside 
to  her.) 

Flora.  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you. 

Nic.  Yes,  pray  do. 

Flora.  'Tis  "  Love  and  honour."  (^Pushing 
him  off.) 

Gen.  But  what  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  has 
the  assurance  to  pursue  you,  without  first  gaining 
your  consent? 

Julia.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  injuries  a  woman 
does  not  always  resent. 

Gen.  But  when  I  refused  him  your  hand,  he 
vowed  he  would  take  you  ofV  by  force. 

Julia.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  uncle;  force  is  seldom 
used,  but  to  her  that  is  willing.  [willing. 

Gen.  But  I  flatter  myself  you   would  not   be 

Julia.  Don't  flatter  yourself;  you  know  you  al- 
ways cautioned  me  against  yielding  to  ideas  that 
flattered  me. 

Gen.  And  is  it  possible  you  would  consent  to  go 
ofl"  with  him  ? 

Julia.  I  think — it  is  possible. 

Gen.  I'ou  are  certainly  talking  thus  in  jest. 

Julia.  No,  upon  my  word,  I  speak  seriously.  A 
lover  to  undertake  what  the  j>Iarquis  has  done, 
must  love  very  sincerely  indeed.  We  are  always 
proud  of  having  inspired  an  ardent  passion ;  too 
often  we  cannot  but  partake  of  it ;  and  the  heart 
once  gone,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  not  follow. 

Gen.Jiut  he's  the  mostpresuming,  young  villain — 

Julia.  Is  he  young  too  ?  Oh,  dear  uncle! 

Gen,  And  you  mean  to  encourage  him? 

Julia.  You  know  young  people  should  be  encou- 
raged ;  and  Don  Carlos  can  much  belter  bear  a  re- 
jection ;  for  he  is  old,  and  has  been  used,  I  dare 
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say,  to  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  Ibis 
wicked  world. 

Gcu.  Aery  well— go  on  ;  bat  if  the  gentleman 
should  dare  to  come  within  these  walls,  I'll  do 
for  him. 

Julia.  No,  uncle,  let  me  do  for  him. 

The  Marquis  enters. 
Mar.  Now  fortune  be  my  friend.  (Aside.)  "  Love 
and  honour."  (Coming  as  from  the  outward  door.) 

Gen.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you,  that  yon  should 
know  these  words? 

Mar.  I  am  journeyman  to  the  mantua-maker  for 
whom  you  sent,  and  am  come  to  measure  this  lady 
for  the  wedding-suit. 

Gen.  This  strange-looking  man  gives  me  some 
suspicion  ;  no  matter.  (Aside.)  That's  right,  young 
man;  take  the  measure  instantly;  for  it  will  be 
wanted  early  in  the  morning;  you  must  make  great 
haste  to  have  it  done. 

Julia.  No,  pray  don't,  sir. 

Mar.  Why  not,  madam'!  If  your  marriage 
should  even  be  deferred,  you  may  still  wear  your 
clothes  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  think  it  such  extreme 
pleasure  to  work  for  you,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  hap- 
piness to  pass  the  whole  night  in  your  service. 

Jidia.  You  are  very  good,  sir;  but  I  would  not 
give  you  so  much  trouble. 

Mar.  Dearmadam,  it  would  be  no  trouble  at  all. 
(Going  to  her.)  What  a  shape  is  here! 
Gen.  What  are  you  about,  sirl 
Mar.  In  what  manner,  madam,  would  you  choose 
your  dress  to  be  made  ?  a  la  Turk,  or  in  the  new 
style,  a  V Anglaise? 

Gen.  Come,  sir,  make  haste!  (Impatiently.) 
Mar.  (Measuring  her.)  Please  madam,  to  turn 
a  little  more  towards  me  ;  that's  right,  very  well  ; 
now,  hold  up  this  hand,  now  drop  this,  now  take 
this — (Offering  her  a  letter.) 

Gen.    ( Interposing.)    The    Marquis,   as   I    live! 

Hold,  hold,  my  lord.  [man  ! 

Julia.  The  Marquis'!  (Aside.)  what  a  delightful 

Mar.  Yes,   charming  Julia,  it  is  the  Marquis; 

he  who  adores  you. 

Gen.  Go  out  of  my  house,  go  out  of  my  house. 
(He  leads  him  to  the  door,  the  Marquis  then  breaks 
from  him,  runs  and  kisses  Julia's  hand  violently,  and 
then  exit,  led  off  by  the  General,  who  is  calling  all 
the  time.)  Let  her  alone;  go  about  your  business. 
(After  pushing  the  Marquis  off.)  Who's  below, 
there  1  who's  below  ?  What,  if  1  have  him  secured, 
and  confined  here  till  midnight  is  over!  a  good 
thought!  Ambrose!  Ambrose!  (Calling  at  the 
door,  turns  and  sees  Julia  reading  a  letter.)  Give 
me  that  letter.  (Calls  again.)  Ambrose,  shut  the 
door;  don't  let  that  man  go  out.  Give  me  that 
letter. 

Enter  M.^THIAS,  slowly. 
Mat.  Ambrose  says  you  are  calling;  what  would 
you  please  to  have? 

Gen.  Oh,  they  have  let  him  out !  What  did  you 
corne  for?    I  never  wanted  to  give  a  direction  in  a 
hurry,  but  this  fellow  was  sure  to  receive  it. 
Mat.  Ambrose  said  you  were  calling. 
Gen.  Get  away  you  deaf — get  away  ;  don't  you 
see  I  am  angry? 

Ma^Hungry?  O,  very  well;  I  hear  plain  enough. 
Gen.  Get  away,  you  stupid.  (Drives  him  off.) 
It  is  that  scoundrel,  Nicholas,  who  has  sent  the  Mar- 
quis iu  this  disguise  :  it  was  he  who  gave  him  the 
watch-word,  I  dare  say ;  but  I'll  make  him  remem- 
ber it. 

Enter  Nicholas. 
Nic.  Don  Carlos  will  be  here  instantly  ;  I'ver:;n 
till  I'm  out  of  breath. 

Gen.  Take  that,  sir.  (Strikes  him.) 
Nic.  What,  for  my  good  news? 
Gen.  No,  sir;  but   for  giving  our  watch-word 
to  the  Marquis, 


Nic.  It  was  he  then  that  passed  me  as  I   came 
in.    I  thought  it  was  ;  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  did  not. 
Gen.  Oh,  you  knew  it  was  he,  did  you!  I 

Nic.  Yes  ;  I  knew  it  must  be  a  great  man,  for 
he  gave  me  such  a  slap  in  the  face  as  he  came  by.  | 
Oh,  sir,  indeed  you  must  have  felt  it,  to  have  j 
known  how  it  made  me  jump  :  one  mauls  me  in  the  ; 
house,  and  another  mauls  me  in  the  streets,  and  all  J 
for  nothing  !  j 

Gen.  How  dare  you  say  so?  Can  you  deny  that 
you  sent  the  Marquis  into  my  house,  under  the 
disguise  of  one  of  the mantua-maker's journeymen?  i 
N'ic.  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not ;  besides  my  lady's  ] 
mantua-maker  has  only  women  to  work  for  her;  i 
all  her  journeymen  are  gone  to  England.  I  dare  j 
say,  sir,  before  we  were  on  our  guard,  the  Marquis  I 
slipped  into  the  house,  and  overheard  the  watch-  | 
word. 

Gen.  Perhaps  he  did  ;  but  no  matter  ;  he  is  turn- 
ed out  of  doors.  And  you,  (to  Julia,)  you  good- 
for-nothing — I  have  a  great  mind — 

Julia.  Ay  do,  uncle,  turn  me  out  of  doors,  too,    >. 

Gen.  As  soon  as  you  are  married  to  Don  Carlos, , 
I  will ;  but  now,  my  good  Nicholas;  never  mindi 
that  blow  I  gave  you,  for  I  assure  you  I  have  cer- 
tainly forgot  it.  Let  us  not  be  outwitted  again  ; 
attend  no  more  to  watch-words,  but  deny  admit- 
tance to  every  creature  except  Don  Carlos  :  you 
say  he  will  be  here  instantly  ?  _  j 

Nic.  Yes,  sir,  he  only  waits  at  the  inn  till  he  has 
taken  two  large  chests  "from  on  board  his  vessel,' 
full  of  precious  things  for  my  young  lady,  which 
are  so  valuable,  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  a  mo- 
ment out  of  his  sight.  I  heard  him  order  four  por-, 
ters  to  be  ready  to  bring  them,  and  his  servantsi 
hinted  to  me  they  were  presents  for  my  lady.  • 

Gen.  (To  her.)  Do  you  hear,  you  ungrateful— , 
(  To  Nicholas.)  You  have  seen  Don  Carlos  :  nobody 
in  this  house  except  yourself  has  ever  seen  him  . 
therefore,  do  you  wait  at  the  door  till  he  comes 
that  no  one  else  may  be  mistaken  for  him. 

\^Exit  Nicholas 

Julia.  And  must  I  be  the  wife  of  Don  Carlos 
Oh,  heaven  prosper  the  Marquis's  attempts! 

Gen.  I  am  afraid  your  prayers  are  vain;  how 
ever,  let  him  try  allhis  arts,  and  you  may  try  al 
your's  ;  and  I  w  ill  try  all  mine  ;  and  the  iirst  sha'l 
be  to  lock  you  into  your  chamber  till  Don  Carlo; 
arrives.     Please  to  walk  this  way  ;  no  reluctance. 

[Exeun  i 

Flora.  O,  Sebastian!  Sebastian!  I  am  afraid  m, 
mistress  is  torn  from  your  master  for  ever ;  and  I 
deprived  of  you,  for  "these  three  years  to  come  sj 
least.  ! 

Enter  Nicholas, /o//o!f«/6^SECASTiAN,  disguist\ 
as  Don  Carlos.  \ 

Nic.  Don  Carlos.  [jE.vi 

Enter  General.  ' 

Gen.  My  dear  Don  Carlos,  welcome  to  Spai: 
(Embracing  him.) 

Enter  four  Porters,  with  two  chests;  they  pla\ 
one  in  the  centre,  the  other  on  the  left  hand  side  <\ 
the  stage.  \ 

Seh.  (Embracing.)  General,  I  am  overjoyed  ' 
see  you.  {To  the  Porters.)  Why  did  you  bring  tl, 
chests  into  these  apartments?   Pardon  me,  Genenj 
I  meant  they  should  have  been  left  in  the  hall  ;  hx) 
as  they  are  "here,  permit  them  to  remain  ;    [e.ve«|' 
Porters]  for  they  contain  a  few  trifles  from  Indi; 
which  I  mean  to  present  to  my  destined  bride. 
Gen.  Don  Carlos,  why  such  attention? 
Flora.  Shall  I  call  my  younj  lady,  pray,  si 
Dear,  how  I  long  to  have  a  peep!  (Looking  at  i 
che.<its.) 

Seb.  (Aside  to  her.)  Hush!   don't  you  know  m 

Flora.  Sebastian,  as  I  live!  (Aside.) 

Seb.  Did  you  express  your  curiosity  to  see  tb« 
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trifles?  if  you  did,  here's  the  ke)',  madam.  {Gives 
the  key.) 

Gen.  She  express  her  curiosity,  indeed  !  I  should 
not  have  thought  ot"  satisfying  her  curiosity  !  Don 
Carlos,  walk  this  way,  and  satisfy  your's,  in  be- 
holding your  future  wife.  [Exeunt  Gen.  and  Seb. 
Flora.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  Don 
Carlos  should  be  Sebastian,  and  1  not  know  him  till 
he  was  obliged  to  tell  me  so  himself!  But  by  what 
means  could  he  contrive  to  be  introduced  under 
that  shape.  O,  he  has  bribed  Nicholas  I  dare  say. 
Mar.  {From  the  chest  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage.)  Flora,  Flora! 

Flora.  Did  anybody  call  me  1 
Mar.  I;  the  Marquis!  I  am  stifled,  suftbcating! 
Flora.  In  this  box  as  I  live!    Oli,  excellent!    I 
Mar.  Open  tlie  lid.         [shall  die  with  laughing. 
Flora.  I  can't  for  laughing.    Hush,  hush  !  don  t 
be  in  such  a  hurry  ;    don't  be  in  such  a  passion  ; 
don't  speak  a  word.  Let  me  see  if  anybody  is  com- 
ing.    No,  all  is  safe!  Come  out ;  no — lie  still,  and 
let  me  look  at  you  a  moment.     Well,  you  are  the 
prettiest  Jack-in-a-box  I  ever  saw  ! 

Mar.  Help  me  out.  {She  helps  him.)  Oh,  that's 
right.  I  breathe  once  more.  Hide  me  somewhere 
instantly,  for  I  should  die  if  I  was  kept  in  that  chest 
another  moment. 

Flora.  Where  can  I  hide  you  ?  We  have  no 
place  where  you  will  be  safe  ;  we  are  so  watched  ; 
but  Nicholas  is  in  the  plot,  I  suppose  ? 

Mar,  No,  no,  he  is  not ;  it  is  the  old  duenna, 
whom  your  master  turned  away  this  morning.  She 
went  to  Don  Carlos,  on  board  his  vessel,  the  mo- 
ment she  heard  he  was  arrived  ;  and  telling  him 
the  General  was  in  the  country,  keeps  him  with  the 
ship  till  to-morrow  morning;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  she  had  my  servant  disguised,  and  imposed 
him  upon  Nicholas  (who  came  to  the  inn  to  inquire 
for  Don  Carlos)  for  Don  Carlos  himself.  Nicholas 
in  the  plot!     No,  no. 

Flora.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ;  for,  with  all  his 
boasting,  he  is  the  most  unlucky  varlet — 

Mar.  I  flatter  myself,  Julia  is  not  averse  to  my 
wishes. 

Flora.  No,  that  she  is   not ;  but  will  run  away 
with  you  the  first  favourable  moment.    Hark !   I 
hear  somebody  coming  in  haste  up  stairs.  Get  into 
Mar.  D —  me  if  I  do.  [the  chest  again. 

Flora.  Hide  in  my  closet,  then. 
Mar.  What,  where  I  was  before? 
Flora.  You  must,   and   don't  breathe,  I  charge 
you.  [Exit  Mar. 

Enter  Nicholas. 
Mc.  Flora,  Flora!   what  do  you  think?     Hush! 
such  a  thing ! 
Flora.  What?     What  surprising  thing  now  ? 
Nic.  Speak  low.     {He  points  to  the  chest  from 
whence  the  Marquis  came,  with  great  significance.) 
He  is  there. 

Flora.  Who?  What  is  there? 
Nic.  Hush!  {In  ahalfivhisper.)  The  Marquis. 
One  of  the  porters  has  just  told  me  of  it.  His  ser- 
vant (a  Mr.  Sebastian)  is  now  playing  the  part  of 
my  master's  intended  nephew;  and  the  Marquis 
himself  is  shut  up  in  that  box.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and 
I  am  going  to  have  it  taken  back  again  to  his  hotel 
by  Mathias,  whom  I  have  ordered  to  come  up  and 
take  it  away  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  returns,  he 
and  I,  and  Ambrose,  mean  altogether  to  seize 
this  grand  impostor,  Mr.  Sebastian,  who  is  now 
my  master,  and  give  him  a  little  return  for  what  I 
received  on  the  Marquis's  account  this  morning. 

Flora.  A  fine  story  you  have  been  telling,  truly; 
and  I  have  had  patience  to  hear  it  all !  Why  that 
chest  was  full  of  Indian  silks  and  muslins  for  my 
young  lady.  I  opened  it,  and  took  them  out  before 
with  my  master;  and  have  hung  them  up  in  my  lady's 
Nic,  Impossible  ;  it  can't  be.  [wardrolDe. 

Flora.  Why,  see  ;  the  box  is  empty.  (  Openincf  it. ) 


Nic.  Flora,  Flora,  you  are  in  the  plot. 

Flora.  Simpleton  !  How  do  you  suppose  any 
man  could  lie  in  this  box? 

Nic.  It  would  hold  two  men. 

Flora.  No,  nor  half  a  one. 

Nic.  How  mistaken  vou  are.  {Gets  into  the 
chest.)  There;  pray,  a  n't  I  in  now,  and  at  my 
ease?  [Your  head  is  out. 

Flora,  No, — at  your  ease?  no,   nor  entirely  in. 

Nic,  There ;  there  then  ;  see,  there.  My  head 
is  in  now,  I  hope  ? 

Flora.  Y'es,  now  it  is  in.  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 
You  are  in  now,  sure  enough.  {She  shuts  the  lid, 
and  locks  the  chest.)     I  lird  I  was  mistaken. 

Nic.  But  don't  shut  the  lid.  Flora,  Flora,  open 
the  lid. 

Enter  Mathias. 

Mat.  I  am  come  to  take  the  chest  to  the  Mar- 
quis's hotel. 

Flora.  Here  it  is  ;  make  haste. 

Nic.  Mathias,  Mathias!  {Calling  from  the  chest.) 

Mat.  {Pointing  to  the  chest.)  Sad  doings  here, 
Mrs.  Flora;  shameful  doings. 

Nic.  Mathias ! 

Flora.  (Stooping  to  the  chest.)  You  know  you 
may  as  well  hold  your  tongue,  for  he  can't  hear 
you. 

Nic.  General,  General !  Ambrose  I 

Mat.  You  need  not  tell  me.  I  know  who  Ihave 
got  here  ;  Nicholas  told  me  ;  and  I'll  give  him  a 
hearty  tumble  or  two  as  I  go  along. 

Flora.  {  Very  loud.)  Pray  do. 

Mat.  Ha? 

Nic.  Flora!  General! 

Flora.  I  say,  pray  do.  [stairs. 

Mat.  And,   perhaps,    I   may  tumble  him   down 

Flora.  Do,  you  are  very  welcome.  I  will  help 
you  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  {She  pushes  it,  while 
he  draws  it  off;  she  then  runs  to  the  clo.iet.) 

Enter  Marquis. 
My  lord,  you  find  all  is  discovered ;  the  door  is 
now  open,  fly  away  immediately. 

Mar.  Why  go,  till  I  have  gained  my  point? 

Flora.  You  must ;  I  have  a  project  in  my  head 
not  half  so  hazardous  as  your  staying.  Fly  to 
your  hotel,  and  keep  Nicholas  from  returning; 
that  is  more  essential  tlian anything  atpresent;  for 
he  pries  so  into  all  that  is  going  on,  we  can  do  no- 
thing while  he  is  one  of  our  guards.     Awav,  away  ! 

Mar.  I  obey ;  but  remember  how  much  I  rely 
upon  your  zeal.  [E.vit. 

Flora.  I  will  be  the  first  to  discover  to  the  Ge- 
neral, what,  in  a  few  minutes,  somebody  else  will 
tell  him,  if  I  don't.  By  this,  I  gain  his  entire 
confidence,  and  then — 

Enter  SEBASTIAN. 

Seb.  Flora,  your  master  has  not  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  me.  What  have  you  done  with  my  lord  ? 

Flora.  Away,  away!  he  is  gone,  and  you  must 
follow  him.     All  is  discovered. 

Seb.  How? 

Flora.  Ask  no  questions,  but  awa3'  while  3'ou 
can  ;  while  the  door  is  without  a  guard  ;  or  you'll 
be  murdered  if  you  are  caught. 

Seb.  But  I  have  left  my  hat ;  let  me  run  for  that. 
{Going  back  in  great  haste,  he  runs  full  upon  the  Ge- 
neral, who  is  entering.)     No,  I'll  run  away  with- 
out it.  [E.vit. 
Enter  General. 

Gen.  What  is  the  matter  with  Don  Carlos  ? — 
Where  is  he  going  in  such  a  hurry?  {Turning  to 
Flora,  .'Sees  her  in  a  fainting  fit  in  an  arm-chair.) 
What  is  the  matter  with  you.  Flora? 

Flora.  O  General,  General,  General,  General! 

Gen.  One  runs  away  from  me  ;  another  can  pro- 
nounce nothing  but  my  name.  What  can  this  mean? 

Flora.  The  supposed  Don  Carlos  is  an  impostor! 

Gen.  An  impostor! 

Flora.  Valet  to  the  Marquis:  and  Nicholas  has 
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been  bribed  to  introduce  Lira, 
(joiie  o\er  to  them. 

Geii.  But  liow  did  you  know  all  this? 

Flora.  The  Marquis  was  hid  in  one  of  the  chests. 
I  wanted  tu  have  a  peep  at  the  line  things,  and  saw 
him.     Oil  !   I  shall  never  recover  ray  fright. 

Gen.  One  of  the  cliests  is  gone. 

Flora.  Yes;  as  soon  as  Nicholas  found  I  kiiew 
all,  he  called  up  .Malhias,  and  made  him  take 
away  the  chest,  in  spite  of  my  tears  and  cries  ;  for 
poor  Mathias,  vou  know,  could  not  hear  me  ;  and 
then  I  fainted,  and  could  not  come  to  you. 

Gelt.  Faithful  creature  !  Oh  that  villain,  Nicho- 
las !  why,  be  is  worse  than  old  Cecily.  Poor 
Flora  !  poor  thing  1  take  this  purse  as  a  reward 
for  thy  lidelity.  [don't,  sir. 

Flora.  Oh,  sir,!!   don't  deserve  it;  indeed,  I 

Gen.  Take  it,  take  it,  I  say  ;  you  shall  have  it. 
I  punished  old  Cecily  ;  and,  by  tlie  same  rule,  I 
ought  to  reward  you.  fare  too  good  tome. 

Flora.  Since  you  desire  it,  sir  ;  but,  indeed,  you 

Gen.  Say  no  more,  but  step  to  my  niece,  wbile 
I  run  and  see  that  the  door  is  safe ;  for,  while  so 
many  of  my  house  have  turned  against  me,  I  ha^  e 
every  thing  to  fear.  But  you — you  are  a  miracle 
of  faith  ;  and  henceforth  all  my  confidence  shall  be 
placed  in  you  alone. 

Flora.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  I  must  own  few  ser- 
vants could  have  done  as  I  have  done  ;  and  yet 
you  think  too  well  of  me.  lE.veunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Moonlight.    A  Garden,  two  lenfs  or  pa- 
vilions on  each  side  of  the  stage,  a  icall  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  stage,  and  a  hedge  at  a  little  distance 
from  it. 
SEBASTlAfi  discovered,  descending  from  the  ivallhy 
the  arbour-zcork  fastened  to  it. 
Seb.   Here   I   am   safe.     {Calls  in  a  whisper.) 
Flora,  Flora!  This  is  the  very  minute  she  appoint- 
ed in  her  note.     How  can  she  be  so  slow,  w  hen 
•we  have  such  little  time  left.     The  clocks  have  now 
all  struck  eleven;  and  in  one  hour  more,  it  will  be 
midnight,  and  our   doom  fixed.      Oh,    midnight, 
midnight!  twelve  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock!     Du- 
ring tliis   season  of  the  year,  she  and  her  young 
lady  sleep  in  this  pavilion ;  and  the   old  General 
and  Ambrose   sleep  in  this.     In  a   country  town 
such  as   this,  every  body  has  been  in  bed  an  hour 
ago  ;  therefore,  unless  the  family  sit  up  to  watch — 
No,  here  she  comes — 'Sdeath!  and  the  old  Gene- 
ral with  her.     "What  shall  I  do  !  (Trying  to  ascend 
the  icall,  falls  ;  then  hides  behind  the  hedge.)    Here, 
here,  here. 

Enter  the  General,  Ambrose,  uith  Julia's  clothes, 
and  Flora,  from  the  pavilion,  left  hand. 
Flora.  Dear  sir,  it  is  only  eleven  o'clock  ;  I  beg 
you  will  sit  up  till  twelve. 

Gen.  No,  no,  I'll  sit  up  no  longer;  my  fears  are 
as  much  quieted  for  this  night,  as  if  the  clock  had 
already  struck  twelve. 

Flora.  Ay,  sir,  but  there  is  no  being  sure. 
Gen.  While  there  was  a  cause  for  apprehension, 
I  was  as  cautious  as  anybody;  but  now  my  niece  is 
safe  in  bed,  and  I  have  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
away  her  clothes,  even  if  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  away,  she  could  not  go  without  them  ; 
besides,  her  windows  are  grated,  her  door  locked, 
and  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 
Flora.  But,  sir,  she  may  still — 
Gen.  Why,  yes,  she  may  still  go  out  at  the 
chimney  ;  for  that  I  have  not  guarded  against  ; 
but  if  she  does,  Flora,  I'll  forgive  her.  No,  no, 
I'll  go  to  bed  ;  the  Marquis  shall  not  have  to  boast 
that  he  kept  me  up  an  hour  after  my  usual  time  ; 
to-morrow  it  will  add  to  my  triumph  to  tell  him,  I 
went  to  bed  at  niv  usual  hour. 

Flora.  Well,  then,  sir,  if  you  won't  sit  up,  I 
will.     I  will  sit  till  twelve  strikes  ;  and  amuse  my- 


self by  playing  on  my  lady's  guitar;  and  if  you 
should  chance  not  to  sleep,  you  will  find,  by  my 
music,  I  cannot  sleep  either,  while  any  danger 
threatens  you. 

Gen.  Good  girl,  good  girl. 

Flora.  Here,  sir,  is  the  key  of  this  pavilion  ; 
lock  me  up,  I  beseech  you,  too,  lest  any  fatal 
thing  should  happen,  notwithstanding  your  pre- 
caution, and  I  be  suspected. 

Gen.  Impossible   1   should  suspect  you  ;  no,  no. 

Flora.  Pray,  sir,  take  the  key  :  indeed  you  had 
better  lock  me  up  ;  you  had  indeed,  sir,  {Forcing 
the  key  upon  him.) 

Amb.  Lock  her  up,  lock  her  up,  sir;  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  at  all  amiss. 

Gen.  Well  then.  Flora,  since  you  desire  it. 
(Takes  the  key.') 

Flora.  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you;  goodnight, 
sir:  (c«r/.jyi72^)  now  my  conscience  is  safe.  \^F.xit 
into  the  pavilion,  left  hand;  the  General  locks  the  door. 

Gen.  Come,  Ambrose,  I  now  feel  my  mind 
pretty  easy  :  I  am  only  sorry  Don  Carlos  is  not  yet 
come,  for  his  ship  is  certainly  arrived ;  however, 
he  won't  come  till  the  morning  now,  to  be  sure. 

Amb.  (  Yawning.)  No,  he  won't  come  till  the 
morning,  now,  to  be  sure.   \^E.i-eiint  into  the  pavilion. 

/Sebastian  comes  forward  from  behind  the  hedge. 

tSeb.  Oh,  what  a  rage  I  am  in  ;  and,  if  I  was  not 
afraid  the  General  and  his  crippled  attendant  would 
overhear  me,  I  would  so  abuse — (Goes  to  Flora's 
pavilion,  and  speaks  through  the  key-hole.) — Flora, 
Flora!  (Calling  softly.)  You  serpent,  you  viper,; 
snake,  crocodile!  I  hate  you,  abhor  you!  Oh, 
you  good-for-nothing — Oh,  that  I  had  you  here.    ' 

Enter  Flora /j-ohj  a  icindow  in  the  pavilion,  takingl 

away  a  large  iron  bar,  goes  up  to  Sebastian,  aua\ 

strikes  him  on  the  shoulder.  ■ 

Flora.  And  here  I  am. 

Seb.  What  do  I  see?  Why,  where,  for  heaven's', 
sake,  did  you  come  from  t  | 

Flora.  From  the  pavilion.  ! 

Seb.  Not  at  the  door? 

Flora.  At  the  door!  do  you  think  I  did?  Ihav<;i 
a  genius  above  such  common  methods  ;  I  came  by, 
the  window,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  move  tha^ 
iron  bar,  as  large —  ; 

Seb.  But  have  you  had  the  dexterity  to  take  th; 
bar  from  your  mistress's  chamber? 

Flora.  No,  that  is  fast  yet;  and  yet  she  is  out. 

Seb.  By  what  means  ? 

Flora.  The  General,  thinking  he  had  nothing  t' 
fear  if  lie  once  saw  her  in  bed,  as  soon  as  she  [lull 
ed  olV  her  clothes,  he  seized  them  and  carrier 
them  out  of  the  room  ;  she  stept  behind  one  of  th,j 
curtains  ;  I  drest  the  bolster  in  her  night-cap  ;  thJ 
old  man  put  his  head  forward,  and  wished  it  |' 
"goodnight;"  that  instant  she  stole  out  of  he 
chamber,  and  (lew  to  mine.  I  lighted  him  out  (i 
her's  ;  he  double-locked  the  door;  run  to  tell  An. 
brose  and  Mathias  all  was  safe;  applauded  his  owi 
sagacity;  and  thanked  me  a  thousand  times  f( 
having  devoted  myself  so  entirely  to  his  service. 
Seb.  But  by  what  means  didyou  contrive  to  sei;; 
the  note  to  me  of  this  appointment  ? 

Flora.  I  sent  it  by  old  Cecily.  But  this  is  i, 
time  for  explanation  ;  my  mistress  is  waiting  fi 
me  in  my  chamber,  dressing  herself  in  the  suit 
clothes  you  sent  me  of  the  31arquis's  ;  which  w 
a  lucky  thought,  as  it  will  certainly  much  less  i 
commode  her  fiight  than  a  female  dress  ;  and 
must  go  tell  her  at  what  signal  to  steal  out  oft 
window  to  the  JIarqui.s,  for  I  forgot  it  in  - 
hurry.     (Nicholas  apjiears  upon  the  wall.) 

Nic.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  have  ■< 
here?  Softly,  softly  !  (He  descends,  and  conce 
himself  behind  the  hedge. ) 

Flora.  Now,  Sebastian,  while  my  lady  is  dre 
ing,  away  to  your  master,  and   tell  him  we   si 
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expect  him  Lere  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
that  he  must  come  close  by  the  other  side  of  the 
garden-wall ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  there,  he  must 
clap  with  his  hands  so.  I  shall  be  waiting  for  the 
signal ;  and  the  first  favourable  moment  after,  I 
will  begin  playing  on  my  guilar  the  favourite  air, 
"  Ma  clitre  Ami;^,"  and  he  must  take  that  signal, 
for  the  exact  time  to  leap  into  the  garden. 

Nic.  (^liehiiid  the  hedge.)  Good. 

Flora.  Good,  did  you  say?  I  say  excellent. 

Seb.  I  did  not  speak. 

Flora.  But  be  sure  to  caution  your  master,  that 
he  does  not  come  into  the  garden  before  he  hears 
that  very  song  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  to  come 
directly;  but  bid  him  take  great  care  not  to  mis- 
take one  air  for  another  ;  for  at  that  very  air,  my 
young  lady  will  steal  out  of  the  pavilion  to  meet  him. 

Seb.  I  will  remember  all  with  the  utmost 
exactness.  ( He  (joes,  and  Nicholas  runs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedije  to  avoid  him.) 
.  Flora.  (^Calling  ajter  Sebastian.)  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  Marquis  must  be  here,  remember; 
neither  sooner  nor  later. 

Seh.  I  remember.  [done  with  Nicholas? 

Flora.  Oh,  Sebastian,  T  forgot;  what  have  you 

Seh.  O,  you  make  me  die  with  laughing  ;  he  is 
a  prisoner,  poor  devil  ! 

Flora.  But  did  they  thrash  him  well,  w  hen  they 
took  him  out  of  the  box  ?  [I  assure  you. 

Seh.  Oh,  j'es,  they  gave  him  a  pretty  drubbing. 

Flora.  I  am  vastly  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  thank  them 

a  thousand  times  :   I  wish  I  had  been  there  ;  it  was 

what  he  richly  deserved.     But  away,  Sebastian ; 

mind  all  I  have  said,  and  our  fortune  is  made. 

[^Exit  into  the  pavilion  hi/  the  window,  but  so 

hid  by  Sebastian's  folloiviin/  her  close,   that 

Nicholas  thinks  she  (/oes  in  bij  the  door. 

Seb.  (Climbing  the  wall.)  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
scaling  this  wall;  if  I  should  break  my  neck,  our 
project  is  at  an  end  ;  and  that  would  be  shipwreck 
in  the  sight  of  port.  \^Exit  over  the  wall. 

Nic.  {Coming  forward.)  And  now,  njy  dear 
gentleman  and  lady,  you  shall  pay  for  all  your 
stratagems  ;  and  my  poor  old  master  !  liow  glad 
he  will  be  to  see  me  returned.  {Goes  to  the 
General's  pavilion.)  He  is  not  in  bed,  I  see. 
General,  General!  (Itaps  at  the  door.) 
Enter  A^iiROSE  in  his  nightcap,  from  the  pavilion. 

Nic.  Ambrose,  a'n't  you  glad  to  see  me  ! 

Amb.  Get  about  your  business  ;  how  dare  you 
shew  your  face  here  ! 

Nic.  More  ill  usage  still ;  sure,  never  innocence 
was  so  ill  treated.  Mr.  Ambrose,  {in  the  most 
begging  tone,)  I  pray,  I  supplicate  of  you,  to  inform 
the  General  I  have  a  secret  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  communicate  to  him. 

Amh.  I'll  let  him  know;  but  you  may  dread 
your  reception.  [  Exit  into  the  pavilion. 

Nic.  Oh,  the  blessing  of  being  faithful !  I  have 
this  day  been  beaten  by  all  parties  ;  friends  and 
enemies  have  kicked  me,  and  the  bitterest  foes 
agree  in  using  me  like  a  dog. 

Enter  General  in  his  robe-de-chamhre,  Aaibrose 
with  him,  from  the  pavilion. 

Gen.  How  dare  you,  sir,  enter  my  doors  ?  Do 
you  think  I  am  to  be  imposed  upon  by  an  hypo- 
critical story,  invented  merely  to  replace  yourself 
in  my  family  ? 

Nic.  Dear  sir,  I  humbly  on  my  knees  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  mistake  you  are  in. 

Gen.  Villain! 

Nic.  Call  me  what  you  will,  so  you  won't  speak 
loud.  {Retiring  from  Flora's  pavilion.)  Beat  me, 
if  you  have  the  heart ;  but  when  your  passion  is 
over,  permit  me  to  do  you  a  signal  piece  of  service. 

Gen.  What  service  ! 

Nic.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  your  niece  will 
be  carried  out  of  your  house;    t  "overheard   the 
ij  whole  plot,  and  Flora  is  at  the  head  of  it. 


Gen.  Do  you  dare  to  accuse  that  faithful  creature  1 

N'lc.  Faithful  creature !  why,  sir,  it  was  she 
that  had  me  carried  to  the  jMarquis's  hotel  in  a  box. 

Gen.  What  do  you  mean*  in  a  box? 

Nic.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  box ;  she  procured  the 
Marquis's  escape,  and  made  me  take  his  place.  I 
cried,  but  she  laughed,  and  made  Mathias  take 
me  away,  for  he  could  not  hear  my  complaints  • 
and  when  he  got  me  on  his  shoulder,  he  did  so 
shake  and  jumble  me,  I  was  impatient  to  be  let 
out ;  but  that  was  ten  times  worse,  for  he  gave 
me  to  the  care  of  four  footmen  belonging  to  the 
Marquis;  and  as  soon  as  they  opened  the  chest, 
and  saw  it  was  me,  souse  I  went  into  a  tub  of  cold 
water  ;  and  then,  to  dry  me,  they  tossed  me  in  a 
blanket.  The  Marquis  took  me  out  of  their  hands  ; 
but  he  shut  me  up  in  a  dark  room,  from  whence  I 
escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  got  into  the 
garden  ;  the  gardener  took  me  for  a  thief,  and  sent 
a  shower  of  potatoes  and  cucumbers  at  my  head  ; 
I  saved  myself  by  climbing  over  the  wall,  and 
tumbled  into  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 

Gen.  Very  well  ;  go  on.     What  then? 

Nic.  Is  not  that  enough?  if  it  is  not,  I  have  more 
to  come  yet.  [extremely. 

Gen.   So  much   the   better;    I   like    to   hear  "it 

N'tc.  After  all  my  distress,  I  thought  myself 
happy  when  I  reached  your  door,  but  1  fouiid  it 
shut  against  me  ;  and  had  not  a  ladder  been  placed 
by  the  Marquis's  people  against  that  wall — 

Gen.  A  ladder'! 

N'lc.  Or  how  could  I  have  been  here  ?  I  ascended 
it  softly,  descended  it  softly,  and  overheard  Flora 
plotting  with  the  Marquis's  valet — he  that  per- 
sonated Don  Carlos. 

Gen.  It  can't  be  ;  I  locked  Flora  in  the  pavilion. 

Nic.  These  eyes  saw  her  ;  and  this  was  the  plan 
she  laid  with  the  Marquis's  servant:  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  Marquis  is  to  walk  on 
the  other  side  that  wall,  and  to  give  the  signal 
he  is  there,  by  clapping  his  hands.  Flora  is  to 
reply,  by  playing  upon  her  guitar,  "  Ma  chtre 
Amic."  On  hearing  this  air  (no  other)  the  Marquis 
leaps  into  the  garden  ;  your  niece  comes  from  the 
pavilion,  runs  to  him,  they  scale  the  wall,  bid 
farewell  to  you  ;  and  you  run,  with  old  Ambrose, 
limping  after  them  in  \  ain. 

Gen.  This  demands  attention.  Flora  deceive 
me?  she  must  then  have  false  keys,  both  of  my 
niece's  apartment  and  her  own. 

Nic.  If  you  doubt  what  I  have  said,  go  to  bed, 
and  consider  of  it  again  in  the  morning. 

Gen.  No  ;  I  cannot  but  believe  it.    Ambrose  ! 

Amb.  Sir. 

Gen.  Fetch  the  blunderbuss. 

Amh.  Yes,  sir. 

[Exit  into  the  pavilion,  and  returns  with  it. 

Gen.  Do  you  two  hide  yourselves  behind  these 
elms  ;  and  the  moment  the  Marquis  descends  into  the 
garden,  sei/.e  him,  and  lead  him  home  to  his  hotel. 

Amb.  We  won't  let  him  escape,  you  may  depend 

Nic.  No  ;  you  may  depend  upon  it.        [upon  it. 

Gen.  But  behave  with  proper  respect;  no  vio- 
lence ;  that  is  according  to  our  agreement. 

Amb.  Then  for  what  did  you  send  me  for  the 
blunderbuss  ?  [go  away  quietly. 

Gen.  To  keep  him  in  apprehension,  and  make  him 

Nic.  He  would  go  much  more  quietly,  sir,  if  you 
would  permit  Ambrose  to  shoot  at  hini  first. 

Gen.  I  tell  you  no  ;  my  honour  is  engaged.  I'll 
place  myself  at  the  door  of  tlie  pavilion,  in  order  to 
seize  my  niece  as  she  attempts  to  come  out  to  him. 
(To  Nicholas  and  Ambrose.)  Hush!  and  hide 
yourselves  instantly;  do  not  stir  or  breathe.  (Thei/ 
hide  behind  the  elms.)  Flora,  come  hither ;  I  have 
a  word  or  two  to  saj'  to  you. 

Flora.  (Within.)  Open  the  door,  sir,  and  I'll 
come  immediatelj'. 

Gen.  {Unlocks  the  door.)    And  I  warrant,  whtia 
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jou  are  come,  Til  make  you   g 


ive  the  sisjna 


spite  of  yourself.     I  am  resolved. 
Enter  Flora  from  lite  pavilion,  hft  hand,  with  a 
guitar  hi  her  hand. 
Flora.  The  General  !  how  unfortunate  !  and  my 
mistress  has  just  got  on  her  disguise._    (Aside.) 
What  did  you  please  to  want  with  me,  sir  ! 

Gen.  Flora,  I  want  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  you. 

Flora.  Dear  sir,  if  you  have  not  anything  very 
particular  to  say,  will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  bedl 
for  I  die  with  sleep.     {Vawniny.^ 

Gen.  Why,  you  offered  of  your  own  accord,  to 
sit  up  till  midnight. 

Flora.  Very  true  ;  but  the  air  is  so  sharp.  Bless 
me,  I  die  with  cold.     {Shaking.) 

Gen.  And  yet  you  walked  in  the  garden,  after 
bidding  me  good  night? 

FZora.  He  saw  me  ;  all  is  lost.    (Aside.)     Dear, 

what  a  thought!  [too. 

Gen.  I  saw  you  ;  and  you  talked  with  somebody, 

Flora.  He  overheard  us.     (Aside.)      Dear  sir, 

how  was  that  possible,  when  you  had  me  under 

lock  and  key  ? 

Gen.  You  know  you  have  false  keys  ;  I  saw  you 
lock  and  unlock  the  door. 

Flora.  He  knows  nothing,  I  find.     (Aside.) 
Gen.  Give  me  those  keys. 
Flora.  Indeed,  sir,  indeed  I  have  not  any. 
Gen.  Well,  perhaps,  I  am  deceived. 
Flora.  Certainly  you  are. 
Gen.  Come,  play  me  a  tune  on  your  guitar. 
Flora.  It  is  out  of  tune,  sir.     (Alarmed.) 
Gen.  Psha!  pslia !  I  command  you  to  do  it;  one 
little  air,  and  I'll  go  to  bed. 
Flora.  What  air,  pray,  sir^ 
Gen.  The  first  you  think  of. 

Flora.  Upon  my  word,  the  thing  is  so  out  of 
tune.  (She  plays  a  short  tune  reluctantly ;  just  as 
it  is  finished,  the  Marquis  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  gives  the  signal  by  clapping  his  hands.) 

Gen.  Vastly  well ;  aud  there  is  somebody  in  the 
streets  applauding  you. 

Flora.  (Aside.)  '  It  is  the  signal. 

Gen.  This  air  was  so  finely  executed,  you  must 

play  me  another  :  "  Ma  dure  Amic,"  for  instance. 

Flora.  {Starting.)     No;  pray,  sir,  excuse  me; 

indeed,  I  can't.    I  am  afraid  he  knows  all.  (Aside.) 

Gen.  W^hat!  refuse  to  play,  when  you  have  met 

with  such  applause?  Play,  play  ''  Machere  Amu'." 

Flora.  O,  sir,  you  have,  I  fear,  discovered  all ; 

you  know  the  whole  scheme,  I  am  sure  you  do, 

and  on  my  knees — (Kneeling.) 

Gen.  No  forgiveness  ;  don't  hope  for  it ;  there 
kneel,  and  play  the  air  I  mentioned.  Stir  not  for 
your  life,  nor  utter  a  word ;  obey.  (Flora,  with 
the  most  melancholy  countenance,  and  half  crying, 
sings  and  plays,  "  Ma  chere  Amit."  During  the 
air,  the  Marquis  appears  upon  the  wall,  and  Julia 
steps  one  leg  out  of  the  xvindow  from  which  Flora  has 
passed  and  repassed,  dressed  in  a  habit  like  the 
Marquis.)  [he  is. 

Nic.  (Seeing  the  Marquis  on  the  wall.)  There 
Amb.  Let  me  go  first ;  consider,  I  am  lame. 
(They  each  strive  to  go  first;  Nicholas  succeeds,  and 
creeps  softly  along  the  hedge.  At  the  end  of  the  air, 
the  Marquis  jumps  into  the  garden,  and  falls  upon 
his  hands  behind  the  hedge.) 

Mar.  'Sdeath!  I  am  watched.  (Julia,  at  the 
same  time,  comes  out  of  the  window,  and  places 
herself  by  the  tvall ;  Nicholas  immediately  secures 
Iter,  and  brings  her  down  the  stage;  she,  overcome 
with  grief,  covers  her  face  ivith  her  cloak.) 

Nic.  Here  he  is,  sir  !  we  have  taken  him.  Now, 
Marquis,  what  would  you  say  if  I  was  to  shut  you 
np  in  a  dark  room? 

Amb.  (Presenting  his  gun.)  No  resistance,  or 
you  are  a  dead  man. 

Nic.  Here  he  is,  sir !  we  have  taken  him. 


Flora.  It  is  Nicholas  has  discovered  all.  (Aside ; 
throivs  herself  on  one  of  the  garden  chairs.) 

Gen.  (To  Julia.)  "  Vour  humble  servant,  ray 
good  lord!  Why  do  you  hide  your  face  •  do  you 
think  we  don't  kiiow  you?  Go,  go,  my  lads,  con- 
duct his  lordship  sa'fe  to  his  hotel,  and  stand 
sentinel  at  his  door  till  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
aud  then  return  back  in  triumph  ;  make  haste  home 
with  him,  before  the  clock  strikes.  Away,  away  ! 
[Exit  Julia,  led  by  Nicholas  and  Ambrose. 
And  so  end  ray  cares.  ('iViih  great  joy.)  Poor 
fellow !  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  away,  too, 
without  speaking  a  word  ;  caught  in  his  own  snare  : 
sure,  a  man  never  looks  so  ridiculous,  as  when  he 
is  caught  in  his  own  snare.  ('To  Flora.)  And 
you,  you  perfidious  !  what  have  you  to  say  ?  you, 
who  received  my  purse  1 

Flora.  But  I  told  you  I  did  not  deserve  it. 
Gen.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  don't  know  whether  you  did 
not  deserve  it  ;  for  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to-day,  and  to  very  little  purpose ;  ha,  ha, 
ha!  I  believe  the  Marquis  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  pay  his  wager,  without  paying  you  anything, 
and  so  you  see  I  have  done  it  for  him  ;  and  now  I'll  ' 
step  and  wish  my  niece  joy  of  the  success  of  her 
project.  ihxit. 

Flora.  Oh!  how  I  grudge  your  joy;  but,  while 
he  goes  up  the  stairs,  I'll  see  if  my  lady  cannot , 
come  out  of  the  window.     (She  goes  to  the  ivindow  j 
of  the  pavilion.)     Madam,  madam  Julia!  j 

Mar.  (From  the  hedge.)     Flora,  Flora ! 
Flora.  Is  it  you,  madam  1 
Mar.  (Coming J'orward.)  No;  'tis  I. 
Flora.  You!  why,  who  have  they  taken  away, 
jlf«r.  Your  mistress.  [then? 

Flora.  (Expressing  the  most  extreme  joy.)  My 
mistress  ?  She  ?  Madaiu  Julia"!  Oh,  do  ;  do  not 
tell  me  so  ;  I  shall  die  with  joy.  (RuJining  to  the 
duor  of  the  pavilion.)  Sir,  sir!  General!  Sir! 
Mar.  Peace,  be  quiet  ;  let  me  escape  first. 
Flora.  That's  right;  awav,  away,  before  the; 
clock  strikes.  [Exit  Marquis.]  Thank  heaven! 
he  has  only  across  the  street  to  go.  The  General 
laughed  at  me ;  now,  how  I  long  to  laugh  at  him.; 
Sir,  come  down  instantly,  and  take  your  share  of, 
the  joke.  .    j 

Enter  GENERAL,  from  the  pavilion,  left  hand,  with] 
the  bolster  in  his  hand,  dressed  with  a  cap  on.       \ 
Gen.  I  found  this  in  bed,  instead  of  my  niece  ;; 
where,  where  can  she  be^  i 

Flora.  She  has  not  even  been  in  bed.  j 

Gen.  Where  is  she,  then? 

Flora.  Gone  to  the  Marquis.  j 

Ge7i.  My  niece?  ' 

Flora.  Gone  to   his  hotel;  conducted  by  youij 

own  servants,  and  by  your  own  command.  ; 

Enter  NICHOLAS,  running. 

Nic.  We  have  led   him   home  ;   the  clock   liasi 

struck  twelve.  [they  took,  surely 

Gen.  And  I'll  strike  one.      It  was  not  my  nieci 

EntertheMARavis,JvLiA,  Ambrose, Sebastian 

and   several    domestics    of    the    Marquis's,  wit'li 

liijhts.  [yo"'"."''e«'e| 

Julia.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  uncle,    but  it  waj 

Mar.  (To  the  General.)   Uncle,  will  you  permi' 

me  now  to  call  you  by  that  name?    "  A  man  nevei 

looks  so  ridiculous,  as  when  he  is  caught  in   hi. 

own  snare."  ; 

Gen.  And  was  old  Cecily  faithful  1  j 

Julia.  She  was,   uncle;  and   you  must  recomi 

pense  her  for  the   injustice  you  have   done  hei: 

merely  for  her  fidelity. 

Mar.  I  will  repay  every  servant,  who,  eilhe; 
by  their  genius  have  aided,  or  by  their  fidelitj 
obstructed,  my  designs  ;  for,  possessed  of  such  • 
blessing  as  my  Julia,  I  shall  ever  remember,  witr 
gratitude,  the  adventures  of  this  day  ;  and  nev(;^ 
cease  to  reflect  with  rapture  on  \he  Midnight  Hou< 
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Scene  I. — Johson's  House. 
Enter  JoBSON  and  Nell. 

'Nell.  Pr'ythee,  good  Jobson,  stay  with  me  to- 
night, and  for  once  make  merry  at  home. 

.Tot).  Peace,  peace,  you  jade!  and  go  spin  ;  fo-r, 
if  I  lack  any  thread  for  my  stitching,  I  will  punisli 
you  by  virtue  of  my  sovereign  authority. 

Nell.  Ay,  marry,  no  doulot  of  that,  whilst  you 
take  your  swing  at  the  alehouse,  spend  your  sub- 
stance, get  as  drunk  as  a  beast,  and  then  come 
home  like  a  sot,  and  use  one  like  a  dog. 

Job.  Nounz!  do  you  prate?  Why,  how  now, 
brazen-face !  do  you  speak  ill  of  the  government ! 
Don't  you  know,  hussy,  that  I  am  king  in  my  own 
house,  and  that  this  is  treason  against  my  majesty? 

Nell.  Did  ever  one  hear  such  stuff?  But  I  pray 
you  now,  Jobson,  don't  go  to  the  alehouse  to-niglit. 

Job.  Well,  I'll  humour  you  for  once ;  but  don't 
grow  saucy  upon't ;  for  I  am  invited  by  Sir  John 
Loverule's  butler,  and  am  to  be  princely  drunk 
with  punch  at  the  hall-place  :  we  shall  have  a  bowl 
large  enough  to  swim  in. 

Nell.  But  they  say,  husband,  the  new  lady  will 
not  suffer  a  stranger  to  enter  Tier  doors ;  she 
grudges  even  a  draught  of  small  beer  to  her  own 
servants  ;  and  several  of  the  tenants  have  come 
home  with  broken  heads  from  her  ladyship's  own 
bands,  only  for  smelling  strong  beer  in  the  house. 


Job.  A  plague  on  her  for  a  fanatical  jade!  She 
has  almost  distracted  the  good  knight.  But  she's 
now  abroad,  feasting  with  her  relations,  and  will 
scarce  come  home  to-night;  and  we  are  to  have 
much  drink,  a  fiddle,  and  merry  gambols. 

Nell.  O,  dear  husband,  let  me  go  with  yon;  we'll 
be  as  merry  as  the  night's  long. 

Job.  Why,  how  now,  you  bold  baggage!  would 
you  be  carried  to  a  company  of  smooth-faced,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  lazy,  serving-men  ?  No,  no,  you 
jade,  I'll  not  be  a  cuckold. 

Nell.  I'm  sure  they  would  make  me  welcome  : 
you  promised  I  should  see  the  house;  and  the 
family  lias  not  been  here  before  sino€  you  married 
and  brought  me  home. 

Job.  VS'hy,  thou  most  audacious  strumpet, darest 
thou  dispute  with  me,  thy  lord  and  master?  Get 
in  and  spin,  or  else  my  strap  shall  wind  about  thy 
ribs  most  confoundedly. 


AIR. 

He  thai  has  the  heat  wife, 

She's  the  jjlague  of  his  life  ; 
But  for  her  who  will  scold  and  will  quarrel. 

Let  him  cut  her  off  short 

Of  her  meat  and  her  sport, 
And  ten  times  a  day  hoop  her  barrel,  brave  boys, 
And  ten  times  a.  day  hoon  her  barrel. 
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[Scene  2. 


Nell.  Well ,  we  poor  women  must  always  be  slaves, 
and  neverhave  any  joy ;  but  youmen  run  and  ramble 
at  your  pleasure. 

Job.  Why,  you  most  pestilent  baggage,  will  you 
be  hoop'd?     Be  gone. 

Nell.  I  must  obey.     {Going.) 

Job.  Stay  ;  now  T  think  on't,  here's  sixpence  for 
you;  get  ale  and  apples,  stretch  and  puff  thyself 
up  with  lamb's  wool,  rejoice  and  revel  by  thyself, 
be  drunk  and  wallow  in  ihy  own  sty,  like  a  grum- 
bling sow  as  thou  art.     {Sings.) 


He  that  has  the  best  wife, 
(She's  the  plague  of  his  life,  &c. 


l^Exetmt. 


Scene  II. — Sir  John  Loverule's  House. 

Enter  Btiller,  Cook,  Footman,  Coachman,  LucY, 
Lettice,  S^c. 

But,  I  would  the  blind  fiddler  and  our  dancing 
neighbours  were  here,  that  we  might  rejoice  a  little, 
while  our  termagant  lady  is  abroad  :  I  have  made 
a  most  sovereign  bowl  of  punch. 

Lucy.  We  had  need  rejoice  sometimes,  for  our 
devilish  new  lady  will  never  suffer  it  in  her 
hearing. 

Enter  blind  Fiddler,  J OBSOt^,  and  Neighbours. 

But.  Welcome,  welcome  all ;  this  is  our  wish. 
Honest  old  acquaintance,  goodmau  Jobson,  how 
dost  thout 

Job.  By  my  troth,  I  am  always  sharp-set  towards 
punch;  and  am  now  come  with  a  firm  resolutioji, 
though  but  a  poor  cobbler,  to  be  as  richly  drunk 
as  a  lord :  I  am  a  true  English  heart,  and  look 
upon  drunkenness  as  the  best  part  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

But.  Come,  Jobson,  we'll  bring  out  our  bowl  of 
punch  in  solemn  procession;  and  then  for  a  song 
to  crown  our  happiness.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  JOBSON,  Butler,  vfc.  loitli  a  bowl  of  punch. 
AIR. 

Come,  jolly  Bacchus,  god  of  wine. 
Crown  this  night  with  pleasure ; 

Let  none  at  cares  of  life  repine, 
To  destroy  our  pleasure  : 

Fill  up  the  mighty,  sparkling  bowl. 

That  every  true  and  loyal  soul 

May  drink  and  sing  without  control. 
To  support  our  pleasure. 

Thus,  mighty  Bacchus,  shall  thou  he 

Guardian  of  our  pleasure  ; 
That  under  thy  protection  we 

May  enjoy  new  pleasure. 
And  as  the  hours  glide  away. 
We'll  in  thy  name  invoke  their  stay. 
And  sing  thy  praises  that  we  may 

Live  and  die  with  pleasure. 

But,  The  king  and  the  royal  family,  in  a  brimmer. 

AIR. 

Here's  a  good  health  to  the  king, 
And  send  him  a  prosp'rous  reign; 

O'er  hills  and  high  mountains 

We'll  drink  dry  the  fountains. 
Until  the  sun  rises  again,  brave  boys. 
Until  the  sun  rises  again. 


Then  here's  to  thee,  my  boy  boon. 
And  here's  to  thee,  my  boy  boon; 

As  we've  tarry'd  all  day 

For  to  drink  down  the  sun, 
So  ice' II  tarry  and  drink  down  the  moon,  brave  boys. 
So  we'll  tarry  and  drink  down  the  moon. 

Omnes.  Huzza! 


Enter  Sir  John   Loverule  attd  Lady 

LOVERl'LE. 

Lady  L.  O  heaven  and  earth  !  what's  here  within   \ 
my  doors?     Is  hell  broke  loose?     What  troop  of 
fiends  are  here*!      Sirrah,   you   impudent  rascal,  | 
speak ! 

Sir  J.  For  shame,  my  dear.     As  this  is  a  time  I 
of  mirth  and  jollity,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  - 
of  my  house  to  give  my  servants  liberty  in  this 
season,  and  to  treat  my  country  neighbours,  that  • 
with  innocent  sports  they  may  divert  themselves.     , 

Lady  L.  I  say,  meddle  with  your  own  afiairs  ;  I 
will  govern  m3-  own  house  without  your  putting  in 
an  oar.  Shall  I  ask  you  leave  to  correct  my  own 
servants  ? 

Sir  J.  I  thought,  madam,  this  had  been  my  house, 
and  these  my  tenants  and  servants. 

Lady  L.  Did  I  bring  a  fortune,  to  be  thus  abused 
and  snubbed  before  people?  Do  you  call  my  autho- 
rity in  question,  ungrateful  man  ?  Look  to  your  dogs 
and  horses  abroad,  but  it  will  be  my  province  to 
govern  here;  nor  will  I  be  controlled  by  e'er  a 
hunting,  hawking  knight  in  Christendom. 


AIR.— Sir  John  Loverule. 

Ye  gods,  you  gave  to  me  a  wife. 

Out  of  your  grace  and  favour. 
To  be  the  comfort  of  my  life. 

And  I  ivas  glad  to  have  her; 
But  If  your  providence  divine 

For  greater  bliss  design  her, 
T'  obey  your  ivills,  at  any  time, 

Fm  ready  to  resign  her. 

This  it  is  to  be  married  to  a  continual  tempest: 
strife  and  noise,  canting  and  hypocrisy,  are  eter- 
nally afloat:  'tis  impossible  to  bear  it  long. 

Lady  L.  Ye  filthy  scoundrels,  and  odious  jades, 
I'll  teach  you  to  junket  it  thus,  and  steal  my  pro- 
visions ;  I  shall  be  devoured,  at  this  rate. 

But.  I  thought,  madam,  we  might  be  merry  once 
upon  a  holyday. 

Lady  L.  Holyday,  you  popish  cur!  Is  one  day 
more  holy  than  another?  And  if  it  be,  youli  be 
sure  to  get  drunk  upon  it,  you  rogue.  (Beats  him.) 
You  minx,  you  impudent'flirt !  are  you  jigging  it 
afteran  abominable  fiddle?  { Lugs  Lucy  by  the  ears.) 

Lucy.  O  lud!  she  has  pull'd  olfboth  my  ears. 

Sir  J.  Pray,  madam,  consider  your  sex  and  qua- 
lity :  I  blush  for  your  behaviour. 

iarf?/ Z/.  Consider  your  incapacity  ;  5^ou  shall  not 
instruct  me.  Who  are  you,  thus  mufiled,  you  buz- 
zard?    {She  beats  them  all;  Jobson  steals  by.) 

Job.  I  am  an  honest,  plain,  psalm-singing  cobbler, 
madam :  if  your  ladyship  would  but  go  to  church, i 
you  might  hear  me  above  all  the  rest  there,  ' 

Lady  L.  I'll  try  thy  voice  here  first,  villain, 
{Strikes  him.) 

Job.  Nounz !  what  a  plague,  what  a  devil  ails 
you? 

Lady  L.  O  profane  wretch !  wicked  varlet ! 

Sir  J.  For  shame  !  your  behaviour  is  monstrous  ! 

Lady  L.  Was  ever  poor  lady  so  miserable  in  a 
brutish  husband  as  I  am?  I  that  am  so  pious  and 
so  religious  a  woman! 
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Job.  (Sings.)  He  that  has  the  best  wife, 
She's  the  plague  of  his  life; 
But  for  her  that  will  scold  and  will  quarrel, 

[E.T(t. 

Lady  L.  O  rogue!  scoundrel!  villain! 

Sir.  J.  Remember  modesty. 

Lady  L.  I'll  rout  you  all  with  a  vengeance:  I'll 
spoil  your  squeaking  treble.  {Beats  the  fiddle  about 
the  blind's  man's  head.) 

Fid.  O  murder!  murder! 

Sir  J.  Here,  poor  fellow,  take  your  stalF  and  be 
gone;  there's  money  to  buy  you  two  such:  that's 
your  way.  [Exit  Fiddler. 

Lady  L.  Methinks  you  are  very  liberal,  sir. 
Must  my  estate  maintain  you  in  your  profuseness? 

Sir  J.  Go  up  to  your  closet,  pray,  and  compose 
your  mind. 

Lady  L.  O  wicked  man !  to  bid  me  pray. 

Sir  J.  A  man  cannot  be  completely  cursed,  I  see, 
without  marriage  ;  but  since  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  separate  maintenance,  she  shall  to-morrow  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it.  {Knocking  at  the  door.)  Here, 
where  are  my  servants "!  Must  they  be  frighted  from 
lue?  Within  there — see  who  knocks. 

Lady L.  Within  there.  Where  are  my  sluts? 
Ye  drabs,  ye  queans !  Lights  there. 


Re-enter  Butler. 

But.  Sir,  it  is  a  Doctor  that  lives  ten  miles  off; 
he  practises  physic,  and  is  an  astrologer ;  your 
worship  knows  him  very  well;  he  is  a  cunning 
man,  makes  almanacs,  and  can  help  people  to  their 
goods  again. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for 
this  unseasonable  intrusion;  but  I  am  benighted, 
and  'tis  so  dark  that  I  can't  possibly  find  my  way 
home;  and  knowing  your  worship's  hospitality, 
desire  the  favour  to  be  harbour'd  under  your  roof 
lo-night. 

Lady  L.  Out  of  my  house,  you  lewd  conjurer, 
you  magician. 

Doc.  Here's  a  turn!  here's  a  change  !  W^ell,  if 
I  have  any  art,  ye  shall  smart  for  this.    (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  You  see,  friend,  I  am  not  master  of  my 
own  house  ;  therefore,  to  avoid  any  uneasiness,  go 
down  the  lane  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  you'll 
see  a  cobbler's  cottage  ;  stay  there  a  little,  and  I'll 
send  my  servant  to  conduct  you  to  a  tenant's  house, 
where  you'll  be  well  entertained. 

Doc.  I  thank  you,  sir;  I'm  your  most  humble 
servant;  but  as  for  your  lady  there,  she  shall,  this 
night,  feel  my  resentment.  [^Exit. 

Sir  J.  Come,  madam,  you  and  I  must  have  some 
conference  together. 

Lady  L.  Yes ;  I  will  have  a  conference  and  a 
reformation,  too,  in  this  house,  or  I'll  turn  it  upside 
.down,  I  will.  {^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — fobson's  house. 

Enter  Nell  and  the  Doctor. 

Nell.  Pray,  sir,mendyourdraught,if  you  please; 
you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 

Doc.  Thank  you  heartily,  good  woman;  and  to 
i  requite  your  civility,  I'll  tell  you  your  fortune. 
I       Nell.  O,  pray  do,  sir;  I  never  had  my  fortune 
told  me  in  ray  life. 

Doc.  Let  me  behold  the  lines  of  your  face. 
Nell.  I'm  afraid,  sir,  'tis  none  of  the  cleanest;  I 
have  been  about  dirty  work  all  this  day. 


Doc,  Come,  come,  'tis  a  good  face ;  be  not 
ashamed  of  it ;  you  shall  shew  it  in  greater  places 
suddenly. 

Nell.  O  dear,  sir,  I  shall  be  mightily  ashamed  ; 
I  want  dacity  when  I  come  before  great  folks. 

Doc.  You  must  be  confident,  and  fear  nothing; 
there  is  much  happiness  attends  you. 

Nell.  Oh  me!  this  is  a  rare  man;  heaven  be 
thanked.  (Aside.) 

Doc.  To-morrow,  before  the  sun-rise,  you  shall 
be  the  happiest  woman  in  this  country. 

N^ell.  How,  by  to-morrow?  Alack-a-day,  sir! 
how  can  that  hel 

Doc.  No  more  shall  you  be  troubled  with  a  surly 
husband,  that  rails  at,  and  straps  you. 

Nell.  Lud!  how  came  he  to  know  that"!  He  must 
me  a  conjurer!  (Aside.)  Indeed,  my  husband  is 
somewhat  rugged,  and,  in  his  cups,  will  beat  me, 
but  it  is  not  much:  he's  an  honest,  pains-taking 
man,  and  I  let  him  have  his  way.  Pray,  sir,  take 
t'other  cup  of  ale. 

Doc.  I  thank  you.  Believe  me,  to-morrow  you 
shall  be  the  richest  woman  in  the  hundred,  and  ride 
in  your  own  coach. 

Nell.  O  father!  you  jeer  me. 

Doc.  By  my  art,  I  do  not.  But  mark  my  words, 
be  confident,  and  bear  all  out,  or  worse  will  follow. 

Nell,  Never  fear,  sir,  I  warrant  you.  O  gemini! 
a  coach. 


Enter  JOBSON. 

Job,  Where  is  this  quean  1  Here,  Nell!  What 
a  plague,  are  you  drunk  with  your  lamb's  wool'f 

Nell.  O  husband !  here's  the  rarest  man — he  has 
told  me  my  fortune. 

Job.  Has  he  so  !  and  planted  my  fortune  too,  a 
lusty  pair  of  horns  upon  my  head.  Eh!  Is'tnotso? 

Doc.  Thy  wife  is  a  virtuous  woman,  and  thou'lt 
be  happy — 

Job.  Come  out,  you  hang-dog,  j-ou  juggler,  you 
cheating,  bamboozling  villain;  must  I  be  cuckolded 
by  such  rogues  as  you  are,  mackmaticians,  and 
almanac  makers? 

Nell.  Pr'ythee,  peace,  husband;  we  shall  be  rich, 
and  have  a  coach  of  our  own. 

Job.  A  coach!  a  cart,  a  wheelbarrow,  you  jade. 
By  the  mackin,  she's  drunk,  beastly  drunk,  most 
confoundedly  drunk.  Get  to  bed,  you  strumpet. 
(Beats  her.) 

Nell.  O  mercy  on  us  !  is  this  a  taste  of  my  good 
fortune?  Oh,  yon  are  the  devil  of  a  conjurer,  sure 
enough.  \_Exil. 

Doc.  You  had  better  not  have  touch'd  her,  you 
surly  rogue. 

Job.  Out  of  my  house,  you  villain. 

Doc.  Farewell,  you  paltry  slave. 

Job.  Get  out,  you  rogue.  \_Exeiml. 


Scene  IV. — An  open  Country. 

Enter  Doctor, 

AIR. 

Doc.  My  little  spirits  now  appear. 
Nadir  and  Abishog  draw  near; 
The  time  is  short,  make  no  delay;       » 
Then  quickly  haste  and  come  away : 
Nor  moon  nor  stars  afford  their  light. 
But  all  is  wrapp'd  in  gloomy  night  : 
Both  men  cmdheast  to  rest  incline, 
And  all  things  favour  my  design, 

Spi.  (Within.)  Say,  master,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
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[Scene  ")• 


Doc.   My  strict  commands  be  sure  attend. 
For  ere  this  night  shall  have  an  end, 
You  must  this  cobbler's  tvife  transform, 
And  to  the  knight's  the  like  perform  : 
With  all  your  most  specific  charms, 
Convey  each  wife  to  diff'rent  arms; 
Let  the  delusion  be  so  strong, 
TItat  none  may  knotv  the  right  from  torony. 

Spi.    All  this  we  will  with  care  perform 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  a  storm. 

[Thunder.     Exit  Doctor. 


Scene  V. — Jobson's  House.     The  bed  in  view. 

JoBSON  discovered  at  icoi-k, 

.fob.  What  devil  has  been  abroad  to-night?  I 
never  heard  such  claps  of  thunder  in  mj'  life  ;  I 
thought  my  little  hovel  would  have  llown  away ; 
but  now  all  is  clear  again,  and  a  fine  star-light 
morning  it  is.  I'll  settle  myself  to  work.  They 
say,  M'iiiter's  thunder  is  summer's  wonder. 

AIR. 

Of  all  the  trades  from  east  to  west, 

The  cobbler's  past  contending. 
Is  like  in  time  to  prove  the  best, 

Which  every  day  is  mending. 
How  great  his  praise,  who  can  amend 

The  soles  of  all  his  neighbours  ; 
jVor  is  unmindful  of  his  end, 

But  to  his  last  still  labours. 

Lady  L.  {In  bed.)  Heyday!  what  impudent 
ballad-singing  rogue  is  that,  who  dares  wake  me 
out  of  my  sleep?     I'll  have  you  flayed,  you  rascal. 

Job.  What  a  plague,  does  she  talk  inter  sleep? 
oris  she  drunk  still? 


AIR. 

In  Bath  a  wanton  wife  did  dwell, 

As  Chaucer  he  did  write, 
Who  wantonly  didspe7id  her  time 

In  many  a  fond  delight. 
All  on  a  time  so  sick  she  was, 

And  she  at  length  did  die  ; 
Atid  then  her  soul  at  Paradise 

Did  knock  most  mightily. 

Lady  L.  Why,  villain,  rascal,  screech-owl,  who 
makest  a  worse  noise  than  a  dog  hung  in  the  pales, 
or  a  hog  in  a  high  wind.  Where  are  all  my  ser- 
vants? Somebody  come  and  hamstring: this  rog-ue. 
{Knocks.)  "  ^ 

Job.  Why,  how  now,  you  brazen  quean !  You 
must  get  drunk  with  the  conjurer,  must  you  ?  I'll 
give  you  money  another  time  to  spend  in  lamb's 
wool,  you  saucy  jade,  shall  I? 

LadyL.  Monstrous!  I  can  find  no  bell  to  rin"-. 
Where  are  my  servants?  They  shall  toss  him  m 
a  blanket. 

Job.  Ay,  the  jade's  asleep  still;  the  conjurer 
told  her  she  should  keep  her  coach,  and  she  is 
dreaming  of  her  equipage.    (Sings.) 


AIR. 

J  will  come  in  spite,  she  said. 
Of  all  such  churls  as  thee ; 

Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  our  pain, 
Our  grief  and  misery. 


Thou  first  broke  the  commandment , 

In  honour  of  thy  wife : 
When  Adatn  heard  her  say  these  ivords, 

He  ran  away  for  life. 

LadyL.  Why,  husband!  Sir  John!  will  you  suf- 
fer me  to  be  thus  insulted  I 

Job.  Husband!  Sir  John  !  what  a  plague  has  she 
knighted  me?  And  my  name's  Zekel,  too  ;  a  good 
jest,  faith. 

LadyL.  Ha!  he's  gone,  he's  not  in  the  bed. 
Heaven,  where  am  I  ?  Fob  !  what  loathsome  smells 
are  here?  Canvas  sheets,  and  a  filthy  ragged 
curtain  ;  a  beastly  rug,  and  a  flock  bed.  Am  I 
awake,  or  is  it  all  a  dream  ?  What  rogue  is  that? 
Sirrah!  where  ami?  Who  brought  me  hither? 
What  rascal  are  you? 

Job.  This  is  amazing;  I  never  heard  such  words 
from  her  before?  If  I  take  my  strap  to  you  I'll 
make  j'ou  know  your  husband  ;  I'll  teach  yon  bet- 
ter manners,  you  saucy  drab. 

LadyL.  Oh,  astonishing  impudence !  You  my 
husband,  sirrah?  I'll  have  you  hanged,  you  rogue; 
I'm  a  lady.  Let  me  know  who  has  given  me  a 
sleeping  draught,  and  conveyed  me  hither,  you 
dirty  varlet? 

Job.  A  sleeping  draught!  yes,  you  drunken  jade, 
you  had  a  sleeping  draught  with  a  plague  to  j-e. 
What,  has  not  your  lamb's-wool  done  working 
yet? 

Lady L.  VMiere  am  I?  Where  has  my  villain- 
ous husband  put  me  ?  Lucy  !  Lettice  !  Where  are 
my  queans? 

Job.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What,  does  she  call  her  maids, 
too?  The  conjurer  has  made  her  mad  as  well  as 
drunk. 

LadyL.  He  talks  of  conjurers  ;  sure  I  am  be- 
witched! Ha!  what  clothes  are  here?  a  linsey- 
woolsey  gown,  a  calico  hood,  a  red  bays  petticoat ; 
I  am  removed  from  my  own  house  by  witchcraft 
What  must  I  do  ?  What  will  become  of  me? 
(Horns  wind  loifhout.) 

Job.  Hark!  the  hunters  and  the  merry  horns  are 
abroad.  Why,  Nell,  you  lazy  jade,  'tis  break  of 
day  ;  to  work,  to  work  ;  come,  and  spin,  you  drab, 
or  I'll  tan  your  hide  for  you.  What  a  plague 
must  I  be  at  work  two  hours  before  you  in  the 
morning? 

Lady  L.  Why,  sirrah,  thou  impudent  villain! 
dost  thou  not  know  me,  you  rogue? 

Job.  Know  you,  yes,  I  know  you  well  enough; 
and  I'll  make  you  know  me  before  I  have  done  with 
you. 

LadyL.  I  am  Sir  John  Loverule's  lady;  how  I 
came  I  here  ?  I 

Job.  Sir  John  Loverule's  lady  !    No,  Nell,  not  { 
quite   so   bad  neither;    that  d — d  stingy,    fanatic  I 

w plagues  everj'  one  that  comes  near  her  ;  the 

whole  country  curses  her. 

LadyL.  Nay,  then  I'll  hold  no  longer;  you 
rogue,  you  insolent  villain,  I'll  teach  you  better 
manners.  {Flings  the  bedstaff  and  other  things  at 
him.)  [ 

Job-    This  is   more  than   ever   I   saw    by  her, 
I  never  had  an  ill  word  from  her  before.     Come,  i 
strap,    I'll    try   your   mettle  ;    I'll    sober  you,    I 
warrant  you,  quean.     {He  straps  her.     She  flies 
at  him.) 

LadyL.  I'll  pull  your  throat  out ;  I'll  tear  out 
your  eyes  ;  I  am  a  lady,  sirrah.  O  murder!  mur- 
der !  Sir  John  Loverule  will  hang  you  for  this. 
Murder  !  murder  ! 

Job.  Come,  hussy,  leave  fooling,  and  come  to 
your  spinning,  or  else  I'll  lamb  you  ;  you  never 
were  so  lamb'd  since  you  were  an  inch  long.  Take 
it  up,  you  jade.  {She  flings  it  down.  He  sti'aps 
her.) 

LadyL.  Hold  I  hold!  I'll  do  anything. 


I 
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Job.  Oh !  I  thought  I  should  bring  jou  to  your- 
self again. 

Lady  L.  "What  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  spin. 
{Aside.) 

Job.  I'll  into  my  stall ;  'tis  broad  day  now. 
(JiVorks  and  sings.)  Heyday,  I  think  the  jade's 
brain  is  turn'd.  What,  have  you  forgot  to  spin, 
hussy  1 

Lady  L.  But  I  have  not  forgot  to  run.  I'll 
e'en  try  my  feet.  I  shall  find  somebody  in  the 
town,  sure,  that  will  succour  me.  {She  runs 
out.) 

Job.  What,  does  she  run  for  it?  I'll  after  her. 
{He  runs  out.) 


Scene  VI. — Sir  John  Loverule's  House. 

Nell  discovered  in  bed. 

Nell.  What  pleasant  dreams  I  have  had  to-night ! 
Methought  I  was  in  Paradise,  upon  a  bed  of  vio- 
lets and  roses,  and  the  sweetest  husband  by  my 
side!  Ha!  bless  me!  where  am  I  nowl  What 
sweets  are  these?  No  garden  in  the  spring  can 
equal  them.  Am  I  on  a  bed?  The  sheets  are 
sarcenet,  sure ;  no  linen  ever  was  so  fine.  What 
a  gay  silken  robe  have  I  got.  O  heaven  !  I  dream. 
Yet,  if  this  be  a  dream,  I  would  not  wish  to  wake 
again.  Sure  I  died  last  night,  and  went  to  heaven, 
and  this  is  it. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Now  must  I  awake  an  alarum  that  will  not 
lie  still  again  till  midnight  at  soonest ;  the  first 
greeting  I  suppose  will  be  jade,  or  slut.  {Aside.) 
Madam !  madam ! 

Nell.  O  gemini!  who's  this?  What  dost  say, 
sweetheart? 

Lucy.  Sweetheart!  O  lud,  sweetheart!  The 
best  names  I  have  had  these  three  months  from  her, 
have  been  slut  or  jade.  {Aside.)  What  gown  and 
ruflles  will  your  ladyship  wear  to-day  ? 

Nell.  What  does  she  mean?  Ladyship!  gown 
and  ruflles  !  Sure  I  am  awake  !  Oh  !  I  remember 
the  cunning  man,  now. 

Lucy.  Did  your  ladyship  speak? 

Nell.  Ay,  child;  I'll  wear  the  same  I  did  yes- 
terday. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me !  Child!  Here's  a  miracle, 
{Aside.) 

Enter  Lettice. 

Let.  Is  my  lady  awake?  Have  you  had  her 
shoe  or  her  slipper  at  your  head  yet?  {Apart  to 
Lucy.) 

Lucy.  Oh  no,  I'm  overjoyed  :  she's  in  the  kind- 
est humour !  Go  to  the  bed,  and  speak  to  her. 
Now  is  your  time.  {Apart  to  Lucy.) 

Let.  Now's  my  time!  what,  to  have  another 
tooth  beat  out  ?  {Apart.)  Madam. 

Nell.  Wliatdostsay,  my  dear?  O  father!  What 
would  she  have  ? 

Let.  What  work  will  your  ladyship  please  to  have 
done  to-day. 

Nell. Vi  ork,  child!  'tisholyday  ;  no  work  to-day. 

Let.  Oh,  mercy!  Am  I,  or  thee  awake?  or  do 
we  both  dream?  Here's  ablest  change!  {Apart 
to  Lucy.) 

Lucy.  If  it  continues  we  shall  be  a  happy  family. 
{Apart  to  Lettice.) 

Let.  Your  ladyship's  chocolate  is  ready. 

Nell.  Mercy  on  me!  what's  that?  Some  gar- 
ment, I  snppose.  {Aside.)  Put  it  on  then,  sweet- 
heart. 


Let.  Put  it  on,  madam?  I  have  taken  it  off;  'tis 
ready  to  drink. 

Nell.  I  mean  put  it  bj' ;  I  don't  care  for  drinking 
now 


Enter  Cook. 

Cook.  Now  I  go  like  a  bear  to  the  stake,  to 
know  her  scurvy  ladyship's  commands  about 
dinner.  How  many  rascally  names  must  I  be  called? 
{Aside.) 

Let.  Oh,  John  Cook!  you'll  be  out  of  your  wits 
to  find  my  lady  in  so  sweet  a  temper.  {Apart  to 
Cook, ) 

Cook.  What  a  devil  are  they  all  mad  ?  {Apart  to 
Lettice, ) 

Lucy.  Madam,  here's  the  cook  come  about 
dinner. 

Nell.  Oh!  there's  afine  cook  !  He  looks  like  one 
of  your  gentlefolks.  {Aside.) — Indeed,  honest  man, 
I'm  very  hungry  now  ;  pray  get  me  a  rasher  upon 
the  coals,  a  piece  of  milk  cheese,  and  some  white 
bread. 

Cook.  Hey!  what's  to  do  here?  my  head  turns 
round.  Honest  man  !  I  looked  for  rogue  and  ras.- 
cal,  at  least.  She's  strangely  changed  in  her  diet, 
as  well  as  her  humour.  {Aside.)  I'm  afraid,  madam, 
cheese  and  bacon  v.'ill  sit  very  heavy  on  >our  lady- 
ship's stomach  in  a  morning.  If  you  please,  ma- 
dam, I'll  toss  you  up  awhile  fricassee  of  chickens 
in  a  trice,  madam;  or  what  does  your  ladyship 
think  of  a  veal  sweetbread? 

Nell.  Even  what  you  will,  good  cook. 

Cook,  Good  cook !  good  cook  !  Ah !  'tis  a  sweet 
lady.  {Apart.) 

Enter  Butler. 

Oh !  kiss  me,  chip,  I  am  out  of  my  wit.s.  We 
have  the  kindest,  sweetest  lady.  {Apart  to  the 
Butler.) 

But.  You  shamiuing  rogue,  I  think  you  are  out 
of  your  wits,  all  of  ye;  the  maids  look  merrily, 
too.  {Apart  to  Cook.) 

Lucy.  Here's  the  butler,  madam,  to  know  your 
ladyship's  orders. 

Nell.  Oh!  pray,  Mr.  Butler,  let  me  have  some 
small  beer  when  my  breakfast  comes  in. 

But.  Mr.  Butler!  Mr.  Butler!  I  shall  be  turned 
into  stone  with  amazement.  {Aside.)  Would  not 
your  ladyship  rather  have  a  glass  of  Frontiniao,  or 
Monte-pulchianco. 

Nell.  O  dear !  what  hard  names  are  there ;  but 
I  must  not  betray  myself.  {Aside.)  Well,  which 
you  please,  Mr.  Butler ! 


Enter  Coachman. 

But.  Go,  get  you  in,  and  be  rejoiced  as  I  am. 
{Apart  to  Coachman.) 

Coach.  The  cook  has  been  making  his  game  I 
know  not  how  long.  What,  do  you  banter,  too? 
{Apart  to  Butler.) 

Lucy.  Madam,  the  coachman. 

Coach.  I  come  to  know  if  your  ladyship  goes 
out  to-day,  and  which  you'll  have,  the  coach  or 
chariot. 

Nell.  Good  lack-a-day  !  I'll  ride  in  the  coach,  if 
you  please. 

Coach,     The   sky   will   fall,   that's    certain. 

lExit. 

Nell.  I  can  hardly  think  I  am  awake  yet.  How 
well-pleased  they  all  seem  to  wait  upon  me !  Oh, 
notable  cunning  man  !  My  head  turns  round  !  f 
am  quite  giddy  with  my  own  happiness. 


AIR. 
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ThoiKjh  late  I  was  a  cobbler's  wife, 

In  coltiuje  most  ubscure-u. 
In  plain  stuff  gown,  and  shorl-eard  coif, 

Hard  labour  did  endur-a. 

The  scene  is  vhunifd,  I  am  altered  quite. 

And  from  poor  liumhle  Nell-a, 
I'll  learn  to  dance,  to  read  and  write, 

And  from  all  bear  the  bell-a.  [E.v(7. 

Enter  Sill  John  Lovf.rule,   meeting  his 
Servants, 

But.  Oil,  sir!  here's  the  rarest  news! 

Lucij.  There  never  was  the  like,  sir!  You'll  be 
overjoyed  and  amazed! 

Sir  J.  What,  are  ye  mad?  What's  the  matter 
with  ye?  How  now?  here's  a  new  face  in  my  fa- 
mily !  What's  the  meaniu;^  of  all  this  ? 

But.  Oh,  sir  !  the  family's  turned  upside 
down  !  We  are  almost  distracted ;  the  happiest 
people ! 

Lucy.  Av,  my  lady,  sir;  ray  lady — 

Sir  J.  What,  is  she  dead  ? 

But.  Dead  !  heaven  forbid  !  O  !  she's  the  best 
woman  ;  the  sweetest  lady  ! 

Sir  J.  This  is  astonishing!  I  must  go  and  in- 
quire into  this  wonder.  If  this  be  true,  I  shall  re- 
joice indeed. 

But.  'Tis  true,  sir,  upon  my  honour.  Long  live 
Sir  John  and  my  lady!  Huzza!  lExeunt. 


Re-enter  Nell. 

Nell.  I  well  remember  the  cunning  man  warned 
me  to  bear  all  out  with  confidence,  or  worse,  he  said, 
would  follow.  I  am  ashamed,  and  know  not  what 
to  do  with  all  this  ceremony!  I  am  amazed,  and 
oat  of  my  senses!  I  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw 
a  gay,  fine  thing  I  knew  not!  Methought  my  face 
was  not  at  all  like  that  I  have  seen  at  home  in  a 
piece  of  looking-glass  fastened  upon  the  cupboard. 
But  great  ladies,  they  say,  have  flattering  glasses, 
that  shew  them  far  unlike  themselves ;  whilst 
poor  folks'  glasses  represent  them  even  just  as 
they  are. 


Fe-enter  LVCY. 

Lucy.  Oh,  madam!   here's  my  master  just  re- 
turned from  hunting. 


Ee-enter  SiR  John  Loveruli:. 

Nell.  O  gemini !  this  fine  gentleman  my  husband  ! 
(^Aside.) 

Sir  J.  IMy  dear,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  my  family 
thus  transported  with  ecstacy,  which  you  occa- 
sioned. 

Nell.  Sir,  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  do  every 
thing  that  may  give  you  delight,  or  your  family 
satisfaction. 

Sir  J.  By  heaven ,  I  am  charmed !  Dear  creature, 
if  tliou  continuest  thus,  I  had  rather  enjov  thee 
than  the  Indies.  But  can  this  be  real?  May  I 
believe  my  senses? 

Nell.  All  that's  good  above  can  witness  for  me, 
1  am  in  earnest.  (Kneels.) 

'  Sir  J.  Rise,  my  dearest.  Now  am  I  happy 
indeed. 


Sir  J.      Was  ever  man  posscss'd  of 
So  sweet,  so  kind  a  wife? 

Nell       D^ar  sir,  you  make  meproitd. 
Be  you  but  kind, 
And  you  shall  find 
All  the  good  I  can  boast  of, 

Shall  end  but  with  my  life,  \ 

I 

Sir  J.  Give  me  thy  lips. 

Nell.      First  let  me,  dear  sir,  wipe  'em. 

I 
Sir  J.         Was  ever  so  sweet  a  wife  ?  (Kissesher.)  \ 

Nell.  Thank  you,  dear  sir, 

I  votv  and  protest 
I  ne'er  was  so  kiss'd. 
Again,  sir ! 

Sir  J.     Again,  and  again,  my  dearest;  i 

O  may  it  last  for  life!  ' 

What  joy  thus  to  enfold  thee'.  ■■ 

Nell.      What  pleasure  to  behold  thee! 
Inclin'd  again  to  kiss ! 

Sir  J.         Hoiv  ravishing  the  bliss  ! 

Nell.      I  little  thought  this  morning  ' 

'Twould  ever  come  to  this.        \_ExeMit. 


Enter  Ladv  Loverule.  i 

Lady  L.  Here's  a  fine  rout  and  rioting!  Youj 
sirrah,  butler,  you  rogue  I 

But.  Why,  iiownow?  Who  are  you?  | 

Lady  L.  Impudent  varlet !  don't  you  know  youii 
lady? 

But.  Lady !  Here,  turn  this  mad-woman  out  o' 
doors. 

Lady  L.  You  rascal;  take  that,  sirrah.  (Flingi 
a  glass  at  him.)  i 

Foot.  Have  a  care,  hussy  ;  there's  a  good  pum] 
without;  we  shall  cool  your  courage  for  you. 

Lady  L.  You,  Lucy,  have  you  forgot  me,  tooj 
you  minx  ?  1 

Lucy.  Forgot  you,  woman  !  Why,  I  never  rei 
member'dyou  ;  I  never  saw  you  before  in  my  life' 

Lady  L.  Oh,  the  wicked  slut !  I'll  give  you  cans 
to  remember  me  ;  I  will,  hussy.  (Pulls  her  heaw 
clothes  off.)  { 

Lucyi  Murder !  murder  !  help  ! 


Re-enter  Sir  John  Loverule  and  Nell. 

Sir  J,  How  now?  What  uproar's  this?  I 

Lady  L.  You,  Lettice,  you  slut!  won't  yo| 
know  me  neither?     (Strikes  her.)  ' 

Let.  Help!  help! 

Sir  /.What's  to  do  there  ?  i 

But,  Why,  sir,  here's  a  mad  woman  callj 
herself  my  lady,  and  is  beating  and  cuffing  us  aj 
round.  j 

Sir  J.  Thou  my  wife?  poor  creature,  I  piti 
thee.  I  never  saw  thee  before.  (To  Lady  Lovi 
rubf) 

Ladif  L.  Then  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  redres 
from  thee,  thou  wicked  contriver  of  all  my  m 
sery. 

Nell.  How  am  I  amazed  !  C.iu  that  be  I  there,  i 
my  clothes,  that  have  made  all  this  disturbance 
and  yet,  I  am  here  to  my  thinking,  in  these  fii 
clothes.    How  can  this  be?  lam  so  confound*: 


Scene  C] 
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aud  affrighted,  that  I  begin  to  wish  -I  was  with 
Zekel  Jobson  again.     (Aside.) 

Lady  L.  To  whom  shall  I  apply  myself,  or  whi- 
ther can  I  fly  ?  Heaven  !  what  do  I  see?  Is  not  that 
I  yonder,  in  my  gown  and  petticoat  I  wore  yester- 
day! How  can  it  be!  I  cannot  be  at  two  places 
at  once. 

Sir  J.  Poor  wretch  !  she's  stark  mad. 

Lady  L,  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  was  I  here 

before  I  came?   let  me   look  in  the   glass.     Oh, 

j  heavens!  lam    astonished!  I  don't  know  myself ! 

If  this  be  I  that  the  glass  shews  me,  I  never  saw 

myself  before. 

Sir  J,  What  incoherent  madness  is  this? 


Enter  JoBSOy. 

Lady  L.  There,  that's  the  devil  in  my  likeness, 
who  has  robb'd  me  of  my  countenance. — He  here, 
too! 
Job.  Ay,  hussy  ;  and  here's  my  strap,  you  quean. 
NeU.  Odear!  I'm  afraid  my  husband  will   beat 
j   me  !  that  man  on  t'other  side  tlie  room  there. 
j       Job.  I  hope  your  honours  will  pardon  her  ;  she 
I  was  drinking  with  a  conjurer  last  night,  and  has 
!  been  mad  ever  since,  and  calls  herself  my  Lady 
I   Loverule. 

!       Sir  J.  Poor  woman!  take  care  of  her;  do   not 
1   hurt  her  ;  she  may  be  cured  of  this. 

Job.   Yes,   and  please  your  worship,  you  shall 
see  me  cure  her  preseutlj'.     Hussy,  do  you  see 
i   this! 
[       Nell.  O  !  pray,  Zekel,  don't  beat  me. 

Sir  J.  What  says  my  love?  Does  she  infect  thee 
with  madness,  too! 
Nell.  I  am  not  well;  pray  lead  me  in. 
I  [Exeunt  Nell  and  Maids, 

Job.  I  beseech  your  worship  don't  take  it  ill  of 
me;  she  shall  never  trouble  you  more. 

Sir  J.  Take  her  home,  and  use  her  kindly. 
Lady  L,  What  will  become  of  me! 

[Exeunt  Jobson  and  Lady  Loverule. 


Enter  Footman, 

Foot.  Sir,  the  Doctor  who  called  here  last  night, 
desires  you  will  give  him  leave  to  speak  a  word  or 
two  with  you,  upon  very  earnest  business. 

Sir  J,  What  can  this  mean  ?  bring  him  in. 


Enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  Lo !  on  my  knees,  sir,  I  beg  forgiveness 
for  what  I  have  done,  and  put  my  life  into  your 
hands. 

Sir  J.  What  mean  you? 

Doc.  I  have  exercised  ray  magic  art  upon  your 
lady;  I  know  you  have  too  much  honour  to  take 
away  my  life,  since  I  might  still  have  concealed  it, 
had  I  pleased. 

Sir  J.  You  have  now  brought  me  to  a  glimpse  of 
misery  too  great  to  bear.  Is  all  my  happiness,  then, 
turned  into  vision  only? 

Doc.  Sir,  I  beg  you,  fear  not :  if  any  harm  comes 
on  it,  I  freely  give  you  leave  to  hang  me. 

Sir  J.  Inform  me  what  you  have  done. 

Doc.  I  have  transformed  your  lady's  face,  so  that 
she  seems  the  cobbler's  wife,  and  have  charmed  her 
face  into  the  likeness  of  my  lady's  :  and  last  night, 
when  the  storm  arose,  my  spirits  conveyed  them  to 
each  other's  bed. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  wretch,  thou  hast  undone  me  !  I  am 
fallen  from  the  height  of  all  my  hopes,  and  must 
still  be  cursed  with  a  tempestuous  wife,  a  fury 
■whom  I  never  knew  quiet  since  I  had  her. 


Doc,  If  that  be  all,  I  can  continue  the  charm  for 
both  their  lives. 

Sir  J,     Let   the    event    be   what   it   will,    I'll 
hang  you,    if  you  do    not  end    the   charm   this  • 
instant. 

Doc.  I  will,  this  minute,  sir  ;  and  perhaps  you'll 
find  it  the  luckiest  of  your  life:  I  can  assure  you 
your  lady  will  prove  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  J.  Hold,  there's  one  material  circumstance 
I'd  know. 

Doc.  Your  pleasure,  sir! 

Sir  J.  Perhaps  the  cobbler  has you  under- 
stand me  ! 

Doc.  I  do  assure  you,  no;  for  e'er  she  was 
conveyed  to  his  bed,  the  cobbler  was  got  up 
to  work,  and  he  has  done  nought  but  beat  her 
ever  since  ;  and  you  are  like  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  labour.  He'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute:  here 
he  comes. 

Re-enter  JoBSON. 

Sir  J.  So,  Jobson,  where's  your  wife? 

Job.  And  please  3  our  worship  she's  here  at  the 
door;  but  indeed  I  thought  I  had  lost  her  just 
now;  for  as  she  came  into  the  hall,  she  fell  into 
such  a  swoon,  that  I  thought  she  would  never 
come  out  on'i  again ;  but  a  tweak  or  two  by  the 
nose,  aud  half  a  do/.en  straps,  did  the  business  at 
last.     Here,  where  aie  you  hussy? 


Re-enter  Lady  Loverule. 

But.  (Holds  lip  the  candle,  but  lets  it  fall 
when  he  sees  her.)  O  heaven  and  earth!  is  this 
my  lady  ! 

.Tob.  What  does  he  say  ?  My  wife  changed  to  my 
lady  ? 

Cook.  A3',  I  thought  the  other  was  too  good  for 
our  lady. 

Lady  L,  Sir,  3'ou  are  the  person  I  have  most 
offended,  and  here  confess  I  have  been  the  worst  of 
wives  in  every  thing,  but  that  I  always  kept  my- 
self chaste.  If  you  can  vouchsafe  once  more  to 
take  me  to  .your  bosom,  the  remainder  of  my  days 
shall  joyfully  be  spent  in  duty  and  observance  of 
your  will. 

Sir  J.  Rise,  madam;  I  do  forgive  you;  and  if 
you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say,  you'll  make  me 
liappier  than  all  the  enjoyments  in  the  world  with- 
out 3'ou  could  do. 

Job.  What  a  plague !  am  I  to  lose  my  wife 
thus  ! 

Re-enter  Ll'CY  AHrfLETTlCE. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  the  strangest  accident  has  hap- 
pened— it  has  amazed  us  !  My  lady  was  in  so  great 
a  swoon,  we  thought  she  had  been  dead. 

Let.  And  when  she  came  to  herself,  she  proved 
another  woman. 

Job.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  bull!  a  bull ! 


Re-enter  Nell. 

Nell.  My  head  turns  round;  I  must  go  home. 
O,  Zekel,  are  you  there! 

Job.  O  lud  I  is  that  fine  lady  my  wife  ?  Egad, 
I'm  afraid  to  come  near  her.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this! 

Sir  J.  This  is  a  happy  change,  and  I'll  have  it 
celebrated  with  all  the  joy  I  proclaimed  for  my 
late  short-lived  vision. 

Lady  L.  To  me  'tis  the  happiest  day  I  ever 
knew.  , 
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[Scene  6. 


Sir  J.  Here,  Jobson,  take  thy  fine  wife. 

Job.  But  one  word,  sir — Did  not  your  worship 
jiiuke  a  buck  of  me,  under  the  rose? 

Sir  J.  No,  upon  my  honour,  nor  ever  kissed  her 
lips  till  I  came  from  hunting;  but  since  she  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  happy  change, 
I'll  give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  with  her,  to  buy 
a  stock  of  leather. 

Job.  Brave  boys!  I'm  a  prince — the  prince  of 
cobblers  !  jDome  hither  and  kiss  me,  Nell ;  I'll 
never  strap  thee  more. 

Nell.  Indeed,  Zekel,  I  have  been  in  such  a 
dream  that  I'm  quite  wearj'  of  it.  Forsooth,  ma- 
dam, will  you  please  to  take  your  clothes,  and  let 
me  have  mine  again.     {To  Lady  Loveritle.) 

Job.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,  thej''ll  serve 
you  to  go  to  church.     {Apart  to  Nell.^ 

Ladij  L.  No  ;  thou  sbalt  keep  them,  and  I'll 
preserve  thine  as  relics. 

Job.  And  can  your  ladyship  forgive  my  strapping 
jour  honour  so  very  muchl 

hady  L.  Most  freely.  The  joy  of  this  blessed 
ehange  Hets  all  things  right  again. 


Sir  J.  Let  us  forget  every  thing  that  is 
past,  and  think  of  nothing  now  but  joy  and  plea- 
sure. 

AIR. 


Lady  L.  Zrf>/  evry  face  icilh  smiles  appear, 
Be  joy  in  evry  breast, 
Since  from  a  life  of  pain  and  care. 
We  now  are  truly  blest. 

Sir  J.       May  no  remembrance  of  past  lime 
Our  jx'esent  pleasures  soil; 
Be  nonfjlit  bill  mirth  and  joy  a  crime. 

And  sporting  all  our  toil.  j 

Job.         /  hope  youUl  give  me  leave  to  speak,  ) 

If  I  may  be  so  bold: 
Nought  but  the  devil,  and  this  good  strap. 
Could  ever  tame  a  scold, 

\  Exeunt.  \ 
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MRS.    GADABOUT 
MRS,   TRIPPET 
KITTY    PRY 


Scene  I. — Gaylesss  Lodgings. 
Enter  Gayless  and  Sharp. 

Sharp.  How,  sir,  shall  you  be  married  to-mor- 
row? Eh,  I'm  afraid  you  joke  with  your  poor 
humble  servant. 

Gay.  I  tell  thee,  Sharp,  last  night  Melissa  con- 
sented, and  fixed  to-morrow  for  the  happy  day. 

Sharp.  'Tis  well  she  did,  sir,  or  it  might  have 
have  been  a  dreadful  one  for  us  in  our  present  con- 
dition: all  your  money  spent,  your  moveables 
sold,  your  honour  almost  ruined,  and  your  humble 
servant  almost  starved  ;  we  could  not  possibly  have 
stood  it  two  days  longer.  But  if  this  young  lady 
will  marry  you,  and  relieve  us,  on  my  conscience, 
I'll  turn  friend  to  the  sex,  rail  no  more  at  matri- 
mony, but  curse  all  old  bachelors  and  think  of  a 
wife  myself. 

Gay.  And  yet.  Sharp,  when  I  think  Low  I  have 
imposed  upon  her,  I  am  almost  resolved  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  tell  her  the  real  situation  of  my 
affairs,  ask  her  pardon,  and  implore  her  pity. 

Sharp.  After  marriage,  with  all  my  heart,  sir; 
but  don't  let  your  conscience  and  honour  so  far  get 
the  better  ol  your  poverty  and  good  sense,  as  to 
rely  on  so  great  an  uncertainty  as  a  tine  lady's  mercy 
and  good-nature. 

Gay.  I  know  her  generous  temper,  and  am  al- 
most persuaded  to  rely  upon  it.  What!  because 
I  am  poor,  shall  I  abandon  my  honour  ! 

Sharp.  Yes,  you  must  sir,  or  abandon  me :  so, 
pray  discharge  one  of  us  ;  for  eat  I  must,  and 
speedily  too  ;  and  you  know  very  well,  that  honour 
of  your's  will  neither  introduce  you  to  a  great  man's 
table,  nor  get  me  credit  for  a  single  beef-steak. 
Gay.  What  can  I  do  ? 


Sharp.  Nothing,  while  honour  sticks  in  j'our 
throat.     Do  gulp,  master,  and  down  with  it. 

Gay.  Pr'ythee  leave  me  to  my  thoughts. 

Sharp.  Leave  you!  No,  not  in  such  bad  com- 
pany, I'll  assure  you.  Why,  you  must  certainly 
be  a  very  great  philosopher,  sir,  to  moralize  and 
declaim  so  charmingly  as  you  do,  about  honour  and 
conscience,  when  your  doors  are  beset  with  bailifts, 
and  not  one  single  guinea  in  your  pocket  to  bribe 
the  villains. 

Gay.  Don't  be  witty,  and  give  your  advice,  sirrah. 

Sharp.  Do  you  be  wise,  and  take  it,  sir.  But, 
to  be  serious,  you  certainly  have  spent  your  for- 
tune, and  out-lived  your  credit,  as  your  pockets 
and  my  belly  can  testify.  Your  father  has  disown- 
ed you  ;  all  your  friends  forsook  you,  except  my- 
self, who  am  starving  with  you.  Now,  sir,  if  you  ' 
marry  this  young  lady,  who  as  yet,  thank  heaven! 
knows  nothing  of  your  misfortunes,  and  by  that 
means  procure  abetter  fortune  than  that  you  squan- 
dered away,  make  a  good  husband,  and  turn  eco- 
nomist, you  still  may  be  happy — may  still  be  Sir 
William  s  heir,  and  the  lady,  loo,  no  loser  by  the 
bargain.     There's  reason  and  argument,  sir. 

Gai/.  'Twas  with  that  prospect  I  first  made  love 
(o  her  ;  and  though  my  fortune  has  been  ill  spent^ 
I  have  at  least  purchased  discretion  with  it. 

Sharp.  Pray,  then,  convince  me  of  that,  sir,  and 
make  no  more  objections  to  the  marriage.  You  see 
I  am  reduced  to  ray  waistcoat  already  ;  and  when 
necessity  lias  undressed  me  from  top  to  toe,  she 
must  begin  with  you,  and  then  we  shall  be  forced 
to  keep  house  and  die  by  inches.  Look  you,  sir,  if 
you  won't  resolve  to  take  my  advice,  while  you  have 
one  coat  to  your  back,  I  must  e'en  take  to  my  heels 
while  I  have  strength  to  run,  and  something  to  cover 
me ;   so,  sir,  wishing  you  much  comfort  and  con- 
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[Act  I.: 


solation  with  >our  bare  conscience,  I  am  your 
most  obedient  and  half-starved  friend  and  servant. 
(^Guiiig.) 

Gaij.  Hold,  Sharp,  you  won't  leave  me? 

Sharp.  I  must  eat,  sir;  by  ray  honour  and  appe- 
tite, I  must. 

Gay.  Well,  then,  I  am  resolved  to  favour  the 
cheat ;  and  as  I  shall  quite  change  my  former  course 
of  life,  happy  may  be  the  consequences  :  at  least  of 
this  I  am  sure —  [present. 

Sharp.  That  you  can't  be  worse  than  you  are  at 

Gay.  (A  knocking  without.)  Who's  there? 

Sharp.  Some  of  your  former  good  friends,  who 
favoured  you  with  money  at  fifty  per  cent,  and 
helped  you  to  spend  it,  and  are  now  become  daily 
mementos  to  you  of  the  folly  of  trusting  rogues,  fol- 
lowing the  wenches,  and  laughing  at  my  advice. 

Gay.  Cease  your  impertinence!  To  the  door. 
If  they  are  duns,  tell  them  my  marriage  is  now  cer- 
tainly fixed,  and  persuade  them  still  to  forbear  a 
few  days  longer,  and  keep  my  circumstances  a  se- 
cret, for  tlieir  sakes  as  well  as  my  own. 

Sharp.  O  never  fear  it,  sir;  they  still  have  so 
much  friendship  for  you,  not  to  desire  your  ruin  to 
their  own  disadvantage. 

Gay.  And,  do  you  hear.  Sharp  ?  if  it  should  be 
anybody  from  Melissa,  say  I  am  not  at  home ;  lest 
the  bad  appearance  we  make  here  should  make  them 
suspect  something  to  our  disadvantage. 

Sharp.  I'll  obey  you,  sir;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
will  easily  discover  the  consumptive  situation  of  our 
afl'airs  by  my  chap-fallen  countenance.  lExit. 

Gay.  These  very  rascals  who  are  now  continually 
dunning  and  persecuting  me,  were  the  very  persozis 
who  led  me  to  my  ruin,  partook  of  my  prosperity, 
and  professed  the  greatest  friendship. 

Sharp.  (Wilhoul.)  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Kitty, 
my  master's  not  at  home. 

Kitty.  (Without.)  Lookee,  Sharp,  I  must  and 
will  see  him. 

Gay.  Ha!  what  do  I  hear?  Melissa's  maid! 
What  has  brought  her  here  1  My  poverty  has  made 
her  my  enemy,  too !  She  is  certainly  come  with  no 
good  intent — No  friendship  there  without  fees — 
She's  coming  up  stairs — What  must  I  do? — I'll 
get  into  this  closet  and  listen.  [Exit. 

JEuter  SHkHP  and  Kitty. 

Kilty.  I  must  know  where  he  is,  and  will  know, 
too,  Mr.  Impertinence. 

Sharp.  Not  of  me,  yon  won't.  (Aside.)  He's 
not  within,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Kitty;  I  don't  know 
myself.     Do  you  think  I  can  conjure? 

Kit.  But  I  know  you  will  lie  abominably  ;  there- 
fore don't  tritle  with  me.  I  come  from  my  mis- 
tress, Melissa :  you  know,  I  suppose,  what's  to  be 
done  to-morrow  morning? 

Sharp.  Ay,  and  to-morrow  night  too,  girl. 

ft';'/.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  (Aside.)  But  come, 
where  is  your  master?  for  see  him  I  must. 

Sharp.  Pray,  Mrs.  Kitty,  what's  your  opinion  of 
this  match  between  my  master  and  your  mistress? 

Kit.  Why,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it  at  all;  and  yet 
most  of  our  wants  will  be  relieved  by  it,  too  :  for 
instance,  now,  your  master  will  get  a  good  fortune  ; 
that's  what  I'm  afraid  he  wants  :  my  mistress  will 
get  a  husband  ;  that's  what  she  has  wanted  for  some 
lime;  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  my  conversa- 
tion, and  I  an  opportunity  of  breaking  your  head 
for  your  impertinence. 

Sharp.  Madam,  I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 
But  I'll  tell  you  Avhat,  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  am  positively 
against  the  match  :  for,  was  I  a  nian  of  my  master's 
fortune — 

Kit.  You'd  marry  if  you  could,  and  mend  it: 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  Pray,  Sharp,  where  does  your  master's 
estate  lie  ? 

Sharp.  Lie!  lie!  why,  it  lies— Faith,  I  can't 
name  any  particular  place,  it  lies  in  so  many.     His 


effects  are  divided,  some  here,  some   there;  his  | 
steward  hardly  knows  himself.  i 

Kit.  Scattered,  scattered,  I  suppose.  Butharkee,' 
Sharp,  what's  become  of  your  furniture  ?  you  seem| 
to  be  a  little  bare  here  at  present.  ; 

Sharp.  Why,  you  must  know,  as  soon  as  thej 
wedding  was  lived,  my  master  ordered  me  to  re-j 
move  his  goods  into  a  friend's  house,  to  make  roomi 
for  a  ball  which  he  designs  to  give  here  the  day| 
after  the  marriage.  ! 

Kit.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world!  for  rayj 
mistress  designs  to  liaA  e  a  ball  and  entertainment; 
here  to-night  before  the  marriage ;  and  that's  myl 
business  with  your  master. 

Sharp.  The  devil  it  is!      (Aside.)  | 

_  Kit.  She'll  not  have  it  public ;  she  designs  to  in-| 

vite  only  eight  or  ten  couple  of  friends.  ] 

Sharp.  No  more?  I 

Kit.  No  more:  and  she  ordered  me  to  desirej 
your  master  not  to  make  a  great  entertainment,      i 

Sharp.  Oh !  ngver  fear.  | 

Kit.  Ten  or  a  dozen  little  nice  things,  with  someji 
fruit,  I  believe,  will  be  enough  in  all  conscience.    \ 

Sharp.  Oh,  curse  your  conscience!  (Aside.)       i 

Kit.  And  what  do  you  think  I  have  done  of  my| 

Sharp.  What  ?  [own  headij 

Kit.  I  have  invited  all  my  Lord  Stately's  ser-i 
vants  to  come  and  see  you,  and  have  a  dance  in  the;! 
kitchen:  (affecting  to  dance)  won't  your  master  be 
surprised?  ji 

Sharp.  Much  so,  indeed. 

Kit.  Well,  be  quick,  and  find  out  your  master 
and  make  what  haste  jou  can  with  your  prepara-i 
tions  :  you  have  no  time  to  lose.  Pr'ythee,  Sharp. | 
what's  the  matter  with  you?  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  some  time,  and  you  seem  to  look  a  little  thin. 

Sharp.  O,  my  unfortunate  face  !  (Aside.)  I'm  it 
pure  good  health,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Kitty  ;  and  IT 
assure  you  I  have  a  very  good  stomach,  nevei 
better  in  all  my  life;  and  I'm  as  full  of  vigour 
hussy' — (offers  to  kiss  her.)  j 

Kit.  What,  with  that  face?  Well,  bye,  bye 
(Going.)  Oh!  Sharp,  what  ill-looking  fellows  were 
those  standing  about  )'our  door  when  I  came  in 
They  want  your  master,  too,  I  suppose. 

Sharp.  Hum !  Yes,  they  are  waiting  for  him 
They  are  some  of  his  tenants  out  of  the  country 
that  want  to  pay  him  some  money. 

Kit.  Tenants!  What,  do  you  let  his  tenant: 
stand  in  the  street? 

Sharp.  They  chose  it :  as  they  seldom  come  tcl 
town,  they  are  willing  to  see  as  miicli  of  it  as  thej' 
can  when  they  do;  they  are  raw,  ignorant,  hones 
people. 

Kit.  Well,  I  must  run  home  ;  farewell.  But  dcj 
you  hear?  get  something  substantial  for  us  in  th< 
kitcijen;  a  ham,  a  turkey,  or  what  you  will.  We'l 
be  very  merry;  and  be  sure  to  remove  the  table.'l 
and  chairs  away  there,  too,  that  we  may  have  roon 
to  dance  ;  I  can't  bear  to  be  confined  in  my  Frencll 
dances;  tal,  lal,  lal.  (They  dance  a  minuet  step  o; 
two.)  Well,  adieu!  Without  any  compliment, 
shall  die  if  I  don't  see  j'ou  soon,  [Exit 

Sharp.  And  without  any  compliment,  1  pra; 
heaven  yoa  may. 

Enter  GayI-ESS. 

Gay.  Oh,  Sharp! 

Sharp.  Oh,  master! 

Gay.  We  are  certainly  undone. 

Sharp.  That's  no  news  to  me. 

Gay.  Eight  or  ten  couj)le  of  dancers;  ten  or 
dozen  little  nice  dishes,  with  some  fruit;  my  Lor 
Stately's  servants — ham  and  turkey  ! 

Sharp.  Say  no  more  ;  the  very  sound  creates  a 
appetite;  and  I  am  sure,  of  late,  I  have  had  no  o< 
casion  for  whetters  and  provocatives. 

Gay.  Cursed  misfortune!   What  can  we  do  ? 

Sharp.  Hang  our&ehes;  I  see  no  other  remed 
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except  jou  have  a  receipt  to  give  a  ball  and  a 
supper  without  meat  or  nmsic. 

Gay,  Melissa  has  certainly  heard  of  my  bad 
circumstances  ;  and  has  invented  this  scheme  to 
distress  me,  and  break  off  the  match. 

Sharp,  I  don't  believe  it,  sir;  begging  your 
pardon. 

Gay.  No  ?  Why  did  her  maid  then  make  so  strict 
an  inquiry  into  my  fortune  and  affairs? 

Sharp.  For  two  very  substantial  reasons :  the 
first,  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  natural  to  her  as  a 
woman ;  the  second,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
conversation,  very  natural  to  her  as  a  woman  of 
tdste  and  understanding.  [at  stake? 

Gay.  Pr'ythee,  be  more  serious:  is  not  our  all 

Sharp.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  yet,  that  all  of  our's  is  of  so 
little  consequence,  that  a  man,  with  a  very  small 
share  of  philosophy,  may  part  from  it  without  much 
share  of  uneasiness.  However,  sir,  I'll  convince 
you,  in  half  an  hour,  that  Mrs.  Melissa  knows 
nothing  of  your  circumstances ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what,  too,  sir,  she  sha'n't  be  here  to-night,  and  yet 
you  shall  marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Gay.  How,  how,  dearSliarp"! 

Sharp.  'Tis  here,  here,  sir!  Warm,  warm;  and 
delays  will  cool  it:  therefore,  I'll  away  to  her,  and 
do  you  be  as  merry  as  love  and  poverty  will  permit 
you. 

Would  you  succeed,  a  faithful  friend  depute, 
Whose  head  cau  plan,  aud  front  can  execute, 
I  am  the  man  ;  and  I  hope  you  neither  dispute  m 
friendship  nor  qualifications. 

Gay.  Indeed  I  don't.    Pr'ythee,  be  gone. 
-  Sharp.  I  fly.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Melissa  s  Lodgings. 
Enter  MELISSA  and  KiTTY. 

Mel.  You  surprise  me,  Kitty!  The  master  not 
at  home  ;  the  man  in  confusion  ;  no  furniture  in  the 
house ;  and  ill-looking  fellows  about  the  doors. 
'Tis  all  a  riddle. 

Kit.  But  very  easy  to  be  explained. 

Mel,  Pr'ythee,  explain  it,  then,  nor  keep  me 
longer  in  suspense. 

Kit,  The  affair  is  this,  madam:  Mr.  Gayless  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt ;  you  are  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  ;  you'll  marry  him  to-morrow  ;  the  next 
day  your  whole  fortune  goes  to  his  creditors,  and 
you  and  your  children  are  to  live  comfortably  upon 
the  remainder. 

Mel.  I  cannot  think  him  base. 

Kit.  But  I  know  they  are  all  base. — You  are 
very  young,  and  verj^  ignorant  of  the  sex;  I  am 
young,  too,  but  have  had  more  experience ;  you 
never  was  in  love  before  ;  I  have  been  in  love  with 
an  hundred,  and  tried  them  all ;  and  know  them  to 
be  a  parcel  of  barbarous,  perjured,  deluding,  be- 
witching devils. 

Mel,  The  low  wretches  you  have  had  to  do  with 
may  answer  the  character  you  give  them  ;  but  Mr. 
Gayless — 

Kit,  Is  a  man,  madam. 

Mel.  I  hope  so,  Kitty,  or  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him. 

Kit.  With  all  my  heart.  I  have  given  you  my 
sentiments  upon  the  occasion,  and  shall  leave  you 
to  your  own  inclinations. 

Mel,  Oh  !  madam,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  great  condescension  ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  However, 
I  have  so  great  a  regard  for  your  opinion,  that  had 
I  certain  proofs  of  his  villainy — 

Kit,  Of  his  poverty  you  may  have  a  hundred  :  I 
am  sure  I  have  had  none  to  the  contrary. 

Mel,  Oh  !  there  the  shoe  pinches!  {Aside,) 

Kit,  Nay,  so  far  from  giving  me  the  usual  per- 
quisites of  my  place,  he  lias  not  so  much  as  kept 
me  in  temper,  with  little  endearing  civilities ; 
and  one  might  reasonably  expect,  when  a  man  is 


deficient  in  one  way,  that  he  should  make  it  up  in 
another.     {Knocking  without,) 

Mel,  See  who's  at  the  door.  [Exit  Kitty,']  I  must 
be  cautious  how  I  hearken  too  much  to  this  girl : 
her  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Gayless  seems  to  arise  from 
his  disregard  of  her. 

Enter  KiTTY  and  Sharp. 
So,  Sharp,  have  you  found   your  master?     Will 
things  be  ready  for  the  ball  and  entertainment  1 

Sharp.  To  your  wishes,  madam.  I  have  just 
now  bespoke  the  music  and  supper,  and  wait  now 
for  your  ladyship's  farther  commands. 

Mel.  My  compliments  to  your  master,  and  let 
him  know,  I  and  my  company  will  be  with  him  by 
six  ;  we  design  to  drink  tea  and  play  at  cards  before 
we  dance. 

Kit.  So  shall  I  and  my  company,  Mr.  Sharp. 
{Aside.) 

Sharp,  Mighty  well,  madam!    {Aside.) 

Mel,  Pr'ythee,  Sharp,  what  makes  you  come 
without  your  coat  \  'Tis  too  cool  to  go  so  airy,  sure. 

Kit,  Mr.  Sharp,  madam,  is  of  a  very  hot  consti- 
tution.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sharp.  If  it  had  been  ever  so  cool,  I  have  had 
enough  to  warm  me  since  I  came  from  home,  I'm 
sure;  but  no  matter  for  that.     {Sighing,) 

Mel,  What  d'ye  mean? 

Sharp,  Pray  don't  ask  me,  madam  ;  I  beseech 
you  don't:  let  us  change  the  subject. 

Kit,  Insist  upon  knowing  it,  madam.  My  curi- 
osity must  be  satisfied,  or  I  shall  burst.     {Aside,) 

Mel.  I  do  insist  upon  knowing:  on  pain  of  my 
displeasure,  tell  me. 

Sharp,  If  my  master  should  know — I  must  not 
tell  you,  madam,  indeed.  [shall. 

Mel,  I  promise  you,  upon  my  honour,  he  never 

Sharp,  But  can  your  ladyship  insure  secrecy 
from  that  quarter.     {Pointing  to  Kitty,)  [say. 

Kit.  Yes,  Mr.  Jackanapes,  for  anything  you  can 

Mel.  I  engage  for  her.  fyu. 

Sharp.  W  liy,  then,  in  short,  madam — I  cannot  tell 

Mel.  Don't  trifle  with  me. 

Sharp,  Then  since  you  will  have  it,  madam,  I 
lost  my  coat  in  defence  of  your  reputation. 

Mel,  In  defence  of  my  reputation! 

Shatp,  I  will  assure  you,  madam,  I've  sufl'ered 
very  much  in  defence  of  it ;  which  is  more  than  I 
would  have  done  for  my  own. 

Mel,  Pr'ythee  explain. 

Sharp,  In  short,  madam,  you  was  seen  about  a 
month  ago  to  make  a  visit  to  my  master  alone. 

Mel.  Alone  !  my  servant  was  with  me. 

Sharp,  What,  Sirs.  Kitty?  So  much  the  worse; 
for  she  was  looked  upon  as  my  property,  and  I  was 
brought  in  guilty  as  well  as  you  and  my  master. 

Kit,  What,  your  property,  jackanapes  ? 

Mel,  What  is  all  thisl 

Sharp.  Why,  madam,  as  I  came  out  but  now  to 
make  preparation  for  you  and  your  company  to- 
night, Mrs.  Pryabout,  the  attorney's  wife  at  next 
door,  calls  to  me:  "  Hearkee,  fellow,"  says  she, 
"  do  you  and  your  modest  master  know,  that  my 
husband  shall  indict  your  house  at  the  next  parish 
meeting,  for  a  nuisance  1" 

Mel,  A  nuisance! 

Sharp,  I  said  so — a  nuisance  !  I  believe  none  in 
the  neighbourhood  live  with  more  decency  and  re- 
gularity than  I  and  my  master,  as  is  really  the  case. 
"  Decency  and  regularity  !"  cried  she  with  a  sneer, 
"  why,  sirrah,  does  not  my  window  look  into  your 
master's  bed-chamber?  and  did  not  he  bring  in  a 
certain  lady  such  a  day?"  describing  you,  madam. 
"  And  did  not  I  see — " 

Mel.  See!  O  scandalous!  Whatl 

Sharp,  Modesty  requires  my  silence. 

Mel,  Did  not  you  contradict  herl 

Sharp,  Contradict  her!  why,  I  told  her,  I  was 
sure  she  lied  :  for,  "  D— n  it  !'*  said  I,  (I  could  not 
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Lelp  swearing,)  I  am  so  well  convjuced  of  the  lady's 
and  my  master's  prudence,  that  I  am  sure,  had  they 
a  iiiiml  to  amuse  themselves,  they  would  certainly 
have  drawn  the  window-curtain." 

Mel.  What,  did  you  say  nothing  else?  Did  not 
you  convince  her  of  her  error  and  impertinence"! 

Sharp.  She  swore  to  such  things,  that  I  could  do 
nothing  but  swear  and  call  names  ;  upon  which,  out 
bolts  her  husband  upon  me,  with  a  line  taper  crab 
in  his  hand,  and  fell  upon  me  with  such  violence, 
that  being  half  delirous,  I  made  a  full  confession, 

Mel.  A  full  confession!  What  did  you  confess? 

Sharp.  That  my  master  loved  intriguing;  that 
you  had  no  aversion  to  it;  that  Mrs.  Kitty  was  a 
go-between,  and  your  humble  servant  a  pimp. 

Kit.  A  go-between !  a  go-between !  Do  I  look 
like  a  go-between,  madam?     (Retires.) 

Sharp.  And  so,  madam,  in  the  scufile,  my  coat 
was  torn  to  pieces  as  well  as  your  reputation. 

Mel.  And  so  you  joined  to  make  me  infamous! 

Sharp.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  what  could 
1  do?  His  proofs  fell  so  thick  upon  me,  as  witness 
my  head,  {shewing  liis  head  plastered)  that  I  would 
have  given  up  all  the  reputations  in  the  kingdom 
rather  than  have  my  brains  beat  to  a  jelly. 

Mel.  Very  well!- — but  I'll  be  revenged.  And  did 
not  you  tell  your  master  of  this? 

Sharp.  Tell  him !  no  madam.  Had  I  told  him, 
his  love  is  so  violent  for  you,  that  he  would  cer- 
Jainly  have  murdered  half  the  attorneys  in  town  by 
this  time. 

Mel.  Very  well! — But  I'm  resolved  not  to  go 
to  your  master's  to-night. 

Sharp.  Heavens  and  my  impudence  be  praised ! 
(Aside.) 

Kit.  Why  not,  madam?  If  you  are  not  guilty, 
face  your  accusers. 

Sharp.  Oh  the  devil!  ruined  again!  (Aside.)— 
To  be  sure,  face  them  by  all  means,  madam — they 
can  but  be  abusive,  and  break  the  windows  a  little  ; 
besides,  madam,  I  have  thought  of  a  way  to  make 
this  atl'air  quite  diverting  to  you.  I  have  a  fine 
blunderbuss,  charged  with  half  a  hundred  slugs, 
and  my  master  has  a  delicate  large  Swiss  broad 
sword ;  and  between  us  madam,  we  shall  so  pep- 
per and  slice  them,  that  you  will  die  with  laughing. 

Mel.  What,  at  murder  ? 

Kit.  Don't  fear,  madam,  there  will  be  no  mur- 
der if  Sharp's  concerned. 

Mel,  Persuade  me  ever  so  much,  I  won't  go; 
that's  my  resolution. 

Kit.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,  madam ; 
since  you  are  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  supper, 
suppose  the  supper  was  to  come  to  you.  'Tis  a 
great  pity  such  preparations  as  Mr.  Sharp  has  made 
should  be  thrown  away. 

Sharp.  So  it  is,  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Kitty.  But  I 
can  immediately  run  back,  and  unbespeak  what  I 
have  ordered  ;  'tis  soon  done. 

Mel.  But  then  what  excuse  can  I  send  to  your 
master?  he'll  be  very  uneasy  at  my  not  coming. 

Sharp.  Oh  terribly  so!— But  I  have  it— I'll  tell 
him  you  are  very  much  indisposed,  that  you  were 
suddenly  taken  with  the  vapours,  or  qualms,  or 
what  you  please,  madam. 

Mel.  I'll  leave  it  to  you.  Sharp,  to  make  my 
apology,  and  there's  half-a-guinea  for  you  to  help 
your  invention.     (Retires  with  Kitty.) 

Sharp.  Half-a-guinea ! — 'Tis  so  long  since  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  money,  that  I  scarcely  know 
the  current  coin  of  my  own  country.  Oh,  Sharp, 
what  talents  hast  thou!  to  secure  thy  master,  de- 
ceive his  mistress,  outlie  her  chamber-maid,  and 
yet  be  paid  for  thy  honesty  !  But  my  joy  will  dis- 
cover me. — (Aside.) — Madam,  you  have  eternally 
fixed  Timothy  Sharp,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant.  Oh  the  delights  of  impudence  and  a  good 
understanding!  [E.vit. 

Kit.  Ha,  ba,  ha!  was  there  ever  such  a  lying 


varlet!  with  his  slugs  and  his  broad  swords,  his 
attorneys  and  broken  heads,  and  nonsense?  Well, 
madam,  are  you  satisfied  now?  Do  you  want  more 
proofs  ? 

Mel.  Of  your  modesty  I  do  :  but  I  find  you  are 
resolved  to  give  me  none. 

Kit.  Madam! 

Mel.  I  see  through  your  little  mean  artifice:  you 
are   endeavouring   to   lessen    Mr.  Gayless   in   my 
opinion,  because  he  has  not  paid  you  for  services  ; 
he  had  no  occasion  for. 

Kit.  Pay,  me,  madam!  I  am  sure  I  have  very, 
little  occasion  to  be  an^ry  with  Mr.  Gayless  for' 
not  paying  me,  when  I  believe  'tis  his  general 
practice.  ' 

Mel.  'Tis  false  !  he's  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  and  you  are — 

Kit.  Not  in  love,  I  thank  heaven!     (Curtsi/in;/.) 

Mel.  You  are  a  fool.  [now. 

Kit.  I  have  been  in  love;  but  I  am  much  wiser 

Mel.  Hold  your  tongue,  impertinence  ! 

Kit.  That's  the  severest  thing  she  has  said  yet. 
(Aside.) 

Mel.  Leave  me. 

Kit.  Oh  this  love,  this  love  is  the  devil !     [Z?.ri<. 

Mel.  We  discover  our  weaknesses  to  our  servants, 
make  them  our  confidants,  putthem  upon  an  equality 
with  us,  and  so  they  become  our  advisers.  Sharp's 
behaviour,  though  I  seemed  to  disregard  it,  makesj 
me  tremble  with  apprehensions  !  and  though  I  have 
pretended  to  be  angry  with  Kitty  for  her  advice,  t 
think  it  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  neglected. 

Enter  KlTTY. 

Kit,  May  I  speak,  madam  !  \ 

Jlfe/.  Don't  be  a  fool.    W^hat  do  you  want? 

Kit.  There  is  a  servant  just  come  out  of  the; 
country,  says  he  belongs  to  Sir  William  Gayless, 
and  has  got  a  letter  for  you  from  his  master  upon 
very  urgent  business. 

Mel.  Sir  William  Gayless  ?  W^hat  can  thismeanlj 
where's  the  man?  '  ! 

Kit.  In  the  little  parlour,  madam. 

Mel.  I'll  go  to  him — my  heart  flutters  strangely.' 

[Exit.  I 

Kit.  Oh  woman,  woman,  foolish  woman !  she'll! 
certainly  have  this  Gayless  ;  nay,  were  she  as  welli 
convinced  of  his  poverty  as  I  am,  she'd  have  him.; 
A  strong  dose  of  love  is  worse  than  one  of  ratafia;! 
when  it  once  gets  into  our  heads,  it  trips  up  ouij 
heels,  and  then  good  night  to  discretion.         [Exit) 

Scene  III. — Gayless' s  Lodgings. 
Enter  G.WLESS  and  Sharp.  ) 

Gay.  Pr'y  thee  be  serious.  Sharp.  Hast  thou  reallyj 
succeeded?  I 

Sharp.  To  our  wishes,  sir.  In  short,  I  have| 
managed  the  business  with  such  skill  and  dexterity,! 
that  neither  your  circumstances  nor  my  veracity- 
are  suspected. 

Gay.  But  how  hast  thou  excused  me  from  the! 
ball  and  entertainment?  ^ 

Sharp.  Beyond  expectation,  sir.  But  in  tha1| 
particular,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trutb.l 
and  declare  the  real  situation  of  your  affairs.  J] 
toldher,  we  had  so  long  disused  ourselves  to  dress-i 
ing  either  dinners  or  suppers,  that  I  was  afraid  W€J 
should  be  but  awkward  in  our  preparations.  Iii| 
short,  sir, — at  that  instant  a  cursed  gnawing  seized] 
my  stomach,  that  I  could  not  help  telling  her,  that' 
both  you  and  myself  seldom  make  a  good  meal 
now-a-days,  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Gay.  Hell  and  confusion!  have  you  betrayedj 
me,  villain?  Did  you  not  tell  me  this  moment,  she 
did  not  in  the  least  suspect  my  circumstances? 

Sharp.  No  more  she  did,  sir,  till  I  told  her. 

Gay.  Very  well ;  and  was  this  your  skill  and; 
dexterity? 

Sharp.  I  was  going  to  tell  you;  but  you  won' , 
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hear  reason :  my  melancholy  face  and  piteous  nar- 

Iration  had  such  an  efVect  upon  her  generous  bowels, 

ithat  she  freely  forgives  all  that's  past. 

'     Gay.  Does  she,  Sharp? 

I     Sharp.  Yes,  and  desires  never  to  see  your  face 

lagain  ;  and,  as  a  farther  consideration  for  so  doing, 

[she  has  sent  youhalf-a-guinea.   {Skews  the  money. ^ 

I    Gay.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

I    Sharp.  To  spend  it,  spend  it ;  and  regale. 

I     Gay.  Villain,  you  have  undone  me! 

i    Sharp.  What,  by  bringing  you  money,  when  you 

are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the  whole  world  !  Well, 

well,  then,  to  make  you  happy  again,  I'll  keep  it 

myself;  and  wish  somebody  would  take  it  in  their 

ibead  to  load  me  with  such  misfortunes.     {Puts  up 

the  money.) 

Gay.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  rascal? 
j  Sharp.  Who  deserves  more  to  be  laughed  at? 
jHa,  ha,  ha!  Never  for  the  future,  sir,  dispute  the 
success  of  my  negociations ;  when  even  you,  who 
know  me  so  well,  can't  help  swallowing  my  hook. 
iVS'hy,  sir,  I  could  have  played  with  you  backwards 
jind  forwards  at  the  end  of  my  line,  till  I  had  put 
lyour  senses  into  such  a  fermentation,  that  you 
should  not  have  known,  in  an  hour's  time,  whether 
jyou  was  a  fish  or  a  man.  [ing  me? 

1  Gay.  Why,  what  is  all  this  you  have  been  tell- 
i  Sharp.  A  downright  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
1  Gay.  And  have  you  really  excused  me  to  her? 
I  Sharp.  No,  sir,  but  I  have  got  this  half-guinea 
!to  make  her  excuses  to  you  ;  and  instead  of  a  con- 
federacy between  you  and  me  to  deceive  her,  she 
Ithinks  she  has  brought  me  over  to  put  the  deceit 
upon  y«u. 

Gay.  Thou  excellent  fellow! 
j  Sharp.  Don't  lose  time,  but  slip  out  of  the 
juouse  immediately ;  the  back  way,  I  believe,  will 
jse  the  safest  for  you,  and  to  her  as  fast  as  you  can  ; 
pretend  vast  surprise  and  concern  that  her  indis- 
Iposition  has  debarred  you  the  pleasure  of  her  com- 
pany here  to-night:  you  need  know  no  more; 
liway.  [maid  again. 

Gay.  But  what  shall  we  do.  Sharp?  Here's  her 
!  Sharp.  The  devil  she  is  ;  I  wish  I  could  poison 
ler:  for  I'm  sure,  while  she  lives,  I  can  never 
-prosper. 

i  Enter  Kitty. 

;  Kitty.  Your  door  was  open  ;  so  I  did  not  stand 
lipon  ceremony. 

i  Gay.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  mistress  is  taken 
1)0  suddenly  ill. 

I  Kit.  Vapours,  vapours,  only,  sir ;  a  few  matri- 
laonial  omens,  that's  all;  but,  I  suppose  Mr.  Sharp 
jias  made  her  excuses. 

,  Gay.  And  tells  me  I  can't  have  the  pleasure  of 
|ier  company  to-night.  I  had  made  a  small  pre- 
!)aration;  but  'tis  no  matter.  Sharp  shall  go  to 
Ihe  rest  of  the  company,  and  let  them  know  'tis 
)ut  off. 

Kit.  Not  for  the  world,  sir :  my  mistress  was 
iensible  you  must  have  provided  for  her  and  the 
est  of  the  company  ;  so,  she  is  resolved,  though 
he  can't,  the  other  ladifs  and  gentlemen  shall  par- 
ake  of  your  entertainment ;  she's  very  good  na- 
ured. 

Sharp.  I  had  better  run  and  let  'em  know  'tis 
leferred.     (Going.) 

Kit.  {Stoppiny  him.)  I  have  been  with  'em  al- 
eady,  and  told  'em  my  mistress  insists  upon  their 
oming,  and  they  have  all  promised  to  be  here :  so, 
ray  don't  be  under  any  apprehensions  that  your 
ireparations  will  be  thrown  away. 

Gay.  But  as  I  can't  have  her  company,  Mrs. 
utty,  'twill  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me,  and  a 
:reater  compliment  to  her,  to  defer  our  mirth  ;  be- 
ides,  I  can't  enjoy  anything  at  present,  and  she 
ot  partake  of  it. 

Kit.  O,  no,  to  be  sure  ;  but  what  can  I  do?  My 
listress  will  have  it  so;  and  Mrs.  Gadabout,  and 


the  rest  of  the  company,  will  be  here  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  there  are  two  or  three  coach-full  of  them. 
{Retires.) 

Sharp.  Then  my  master  must  be  ruined,  in  spite 
of  my  parts.     {Aside.) 

Gay.  {Aside  to  Sharp.)  'Tis  all  over.  Sharp. 

Sharp.  I  know  it,  sir.' 

Gay.  I  shall  go  distracted  ;  what  shall  I  do? 

Sharp.  Why,  sir,  as  our  rooms  are  a  little  out  of 
furniture  at  present,  take  them  into  the  captain's 
that  lodges  here,  and  set  them  down  to  cards;  if 
he  should  come  in  the  meantime,  I'll  excuse  you 
to  him. 

Kit.  I  have  disconcerted  their  affairs,  I  find; 
I'll  have  some  sport  with  them.  Pray  Mr.  Gay- 
less,  don't  order  too  many  things  ;  they  only  make 
you  a  friendly  visit ;  the  more  ceremony,  you  know, 
the  less  welcome.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  be  profuse.  If  I  can  be  of  service,  pray  command 
me;  my  mistress  has  sent  me  on  purpose;  while 
Mr.  Sharp  is  doing  the  business  without  doors,  I 
may  employed  within.  If  you'll  lend  me  the  keys 
of  your  sideboard  {to  Sharp)  I'll  dispose  of  your 
plate  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sharp.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kitty  ;  but  it's  disposed 
ofalreadv.     {Knocking.) 

Kit.  Bless  me,  the  company's  come  ;  I'll  go  to 
the  door,  and  conduct   them  into  your  presence. 

[Exit. 

Sharp.  If  you'd  conduct  them  into  a  horse-pond, 
and  wait  on  them  there  yourself,  we  should  be 
more  obliged  to  you. 

Gay.  I  can  never  support  this. 

Sharj}.  Rouse  your  spirits,  and  put  on  an  air  of 
gaiety;  and  I  don't  despair  of  bringing  you  oft"  yet. 

Gay,  Your  words  have  done  it  ell'ectually. 

Enter  Mrs.  Gadabovt,  Mr.  Guttle,  Mr.  Trip- 
pet,  and  Mrs.  Trippet. 

Gad.  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Gayless  !     {Kisses him.) 

Gay.  My  dear  widow  !     {Kisses  her.) 

Gad.  We  are  come  to  give  you  joy,  Mr.  Gayless. 

Sharp.  You  never  was  more  mistaken  in  your 
life.     {Aside.) 

Gad.  I  have  brought  some  company  here,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  well  known  to  you ;  and  I  protest  I 
have  been  all  about  the  town  to  get  the  little  I  have 
-—Mr.  Guttle,  sir,  Mr.  Gayless— Mr.  Gayless,  Jus- 
tice Guttle. 

Sharp.  Oh,  destruction  !  one  of  the  quorum. 
(Asitle.) 

Gut.  Hem!  Though  I  had  not  the  honour  of  any 
personal  knowledge  of  you,  yet,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mrs.  Gadabout,  I  have,  without  any  previous 
acquaintance  with  you,  thrown  aside  all  ceremony 
to  let  you  know  that  I  joy  to  hear  the  solemniza- 
tion of  your  nuptials  is  so  near  at  hand. 

Gay.  Sir,  though  I  cannot  answer  you  with  the 
same  elocution,  however,  sir,  I  thank  you  with  the 
same  sincerity. 

Kit.  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  room; 
Mr.  Sharp  can't  lay  his  cloth  till  you  are  set  down 
to  cards. 

Gad.  One  thing  I  had  quite  forgot,  Mr.  Gayless  ; 
my  nephew,  whom  you  never  saw,  will  be  in  town 
from  France  presently  ;  so,  I  left  word  to  send 
him  here  immediately  to  make  one. 

Gay,  You  do  me  honour,  madam. 

Sharp.  Do  the  ladies  choose  cards  or  supper 
first? 

Gay,  Supper!  what  does  the  fellow  mean? 
{Aside.) 

Gut.  Oh,  the  supper,  by  all  means ;  for  I  have 
eat  nothing  to  signify  since  dinner. 

Sharp.  Nor  I  since  last  Monday  was  a  fortnight. 
{Aside.) 

Gay.  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  room; 
Sharp,  get  things  ready  for  supper,  and  call  the 
music. 
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Sharp.   Well  said,  master. 
Gad.  Without  cerenioiiv,  ladies. 

t  Exeunt,  all  but  kilty,  Sharp,  and  Guttle. 
to  mv  mistress,  and  let  her  know  every 
thinft  is  ready  lor  her  appearance.  {Aside.)    [Exit. 

Gut.  Pray,  Mr.  _What's-your-naine,  don't  be 
long  with  supper ;  but,  hartye,  -what  can  I  do  in 
the  meantime?  Suppose,  jou  get  me  a  pipe  and 
some  i;ood  wine,  I'll  try  to  divert  myself  that  way 
till  supper's  ready. 

Sharp.  Or,  suppose,  sir,  yon  was  to  take  a  nap 
till  then;  there's  a  very  easy  couch  in  that  closet. 

Gut,  'fhe  best  thing  in  the  world  ;  I'll  take  your 
advice  ;  but  be  sure  you  wake  me  when  suj)per  is 
ready.  [Exit. 

Sharp.     Pray  heaven  you   may   not  wake  till 

then.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 

Enter  Gayl^ss  and  Sharp. 

Gay.  Well,  Sharp,  I  have  set  them  down  to 
cards  ;  and  now  what  have  you  to  propose  ? 

Sharp.  I  have  one  scheme  left,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability may  succeed.  The  good  citizen,  overloaded 
with  his  last  meal,  is  taking  a  nap  in  that  closet,  in 
order  to  get  him  an  appetite  for  your's.  Suppose, 
sir,  we  should  make  him  treat  us. 

Gay.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sharp.  I'll  pick  his  pocket,  aud  provide  us  a 
supper  with  the  booty. 

Gay.  Monstrous!  for  without  considering  the 
villainy  of  it,  the  danger  of  waking  him  makes  it 
impracticable. 

Sharp.  If  he  wakes,  I'll  smother  him,  and  lay 
his  death  to  indigestion  ;  a  very  common  death 
among  the  justices. 

Gay.  Pr'ylhee,  be  serious :  we  have  no  time  to 
lose.   Can  you  invent  nothing  to  drive  them  out  of 

Sharp.  I  can  fire  it.  [the  house  1 

Gay.  Shame  and  confusion  so  to  perplex  me  ;  I 
cannot  give  mj-self  a  moment's  thought. 

Sharp.  I  have  it ;  did  not  Mrs.  Gadabout  say  her 
nephew  would  be  here? 

Gay.  She  did. 

Sharp.  Say  no  more,  but  into  your  company; 
if  I  don't  send  them  out  of  the  house  for  the  night, 
I'll  at  least  frighten  their  stomachs  away;  and  if 
this  stratagem  fails,  I'll  relinquish  politics,  and 
think  my  uuderstanding  no  better  than  my  neigh- 
bours. 

Gay.  How  shall  I  reward  thee,  Sharp? 

Sharp.  By  your  silence  and  obedience  ;  away  to 
your  company,  sir.  [Exit  Gayless.'\  Now,  dear 
Madam  Fortune,  for  once  open  j'our  eyes,  and  be- 
hold a  poor  unfortunate  man  of  parts  addressing 
you  ;  now  is  your  time  to  convince  your  foes,  you 
are  not  that  blind,  whimsical  jade  they  take  you 
for ;  but  let  them  see,  by  your  assisting  me,  that 
men  of  sense,  as  well  as  fools,  are  sometimes  en- 
titled to  your  favour  and  protection.  So  much  for 
prayer ;  now  for  a  great  noise  and  a  lie.  ( Goes 
aside,  and  cries  out.)  Help,  help,  master!  help, 
gentlemen,  ladies  ! — Murder,  fire,  brimstone  ! — 
Help,  help,  help! 

Enter  Mr.  Gayless  and  the  Ladies,  with  cards  in 

their  hands.  SHARP  pretends  to  enter  running,  and 

meets  them. 

Gay.  "What's  the  matter? 

Sharp.  Matter,  sir?  If  you  don't  run  this  minute 
with  that  gentleman,  this  lady's  nephew  will  be 
murdered.  I  am  sure  it  was  he;  he  was  set  upon 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  by  four ;  he  has  killed 
two  ;  and  if  you  don't  make  haste,  he'U  be  either 
murdered  or  took  to  prison. 

Gad.  For  heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  run  to  his 
assistance.  How  I  tremble  for  Melissa!  This  frolic 
of  her's  may  be  fatal,  {Aside.) 


Gay.  Draw,  sir,  ajid  follow  me.  [Exit  with  Gac\ 

Trip.  Not  I ;  I  don't  care  to  run  myself  inti 
needless  quarrels.  '. 

Mrs.  Trip.  I  shall  certainly  faint,  Mr.  Trippei; 
if  you  draw.  [Exeun, 

Sharp.  Curse  the  justice,  I  must  rouse  bin'' 
{Knocks.)  Fire!  Fire!  Fire! 

Enter  GUTTLE,  disordered,  as  from  she]}. 
Gut.  What  noise  and  confusion  is  this? 
Sharp.  Sir,  there's  a  man  murdered  in  thestree  j 
Gut.  Is  that  ain  Zounds!  I  was  afraid  you  ha 

thrown  the  supper  down.  A  plague  of  your  noist; 

I  sha'n't  recover  my  stomach  this  half  hour.         ■ 

Enter  Gayless  ajid  Gadaboit,  with  Melissa  i\ 
boy's  clothes,  dressed  in  the  French  manner,      i 

Gad.  W  ell,  butmy  dear  Jemmy, you  are  not  hur{ 

Mel.  A  little  with  riding  post  only.  [surei 

Gad.  Mr.  Sharp  alarmed  us  all  with  an  accout, 
of  your  being  set  upon  by  four  men  ;  that  you  ha! 
killed  two,  and  was  attacking  the  other  when  I.' 
came  away  ;  and  when  we  met  you  at  the  door,  w' 
were  running  to  your  rescue.  i 

Mel.  I  had  a  small  rencontre  with  half  a  dozei 
villains ;  but  finding  me  resolute,  they  were  wisj 
enough  to  take  to  their  heels.  I  believe  I  scratchej 
some  of  them.  {Laying  her  hand  to  her  sword.) 

Gad.  Now  my  fright's  over,  let  me  introduc-i 
you,  my  dear,  to  Mr.Gayless.  Sir,  this  is  my  nephev;i 

Gay.  {Saluting  her.)  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  of  yovj? 
friendship.  i\ 

Mel.  I  don't  doubt  but  we  shall  bebetteracquaiutett 
in  a  little  time. 

Gut.  Pray,  sir,  what  news  in  France?  ' 

Mel.  Faith,  sir,  very  little  that  I  know  of  in  tl| 
political  way:  I  had  no  time  to  spend  among  tl|  [ 
politicians.     I  was —  ' 

Gay.  Among  the  ladies,  I  suppose.  ) 

Mel.  Too  much,  indeed.  Faith,  I  have  not  phi 
losophy  enough  to  resist  their  solicitations  ;  yci 
take  me.  (Aside  to  Gayless.)  ' 

Gay.  Yes,  to  be  a  most  incorrigible  fop.  'Sdeat| 
this  puppy's  impertinence  is  an  addition  to  n 
misery.  {Aside  to  Sharp.) 

Mel.  Poor  Gayless  !  to  what  shifts  is  he  reducee-; 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  much  longer  in  this  coj 
dition;  I  slialldiscovermvself.(^.su/e /o  Gadabout] 

Gad.  Not  before  the  end  of  the  play ;  beside! 
the  more  his  pain  now,  the  greater  his  pleasuj 
when  relieved  from  it.  ' 

Trip.  Shall  we  return  to  our  cards?  I  have 
sans  prendre  here,  and  must  insist  you  play  it  ou 

Ladies.  With  all  my  heart. 

Mel.  Allons  done.  {As  the  company  go  ov\ 
Sharp  pulls  Melissa  by  the  sleeve.)  j  ■ 

Sharp.  Sir,  sir!  Sliall  I  beg  leave  to  speak  wi 
you?  Pray,  did  you  find  a  bank-note  in  your  vf-: 
hither? 

Mel.  What,  betweenhere  and  Dover,  do  you  mea' 

Sharp.  No,  sir,  within  twenty  or  thirty'  yards 
this  house.  i 

il/c/.  You  are  drunk,  fellow.  ] 

Sharp.  I  am  undone,  sir,  but  not  drunk,  I'll  a\ 
sure  you.  I'll  tell  you,  sir  :  a  little  while  ago,  r|  > 
master  sent  me  out  to  change  a  note  of  twen| 
pounds  ;  but  I  unfortunately  hearing  a  noise  in  tj 

street  of,  d e,  sir,  and  clashing  of  swords,  a^ 

rascal,  and  murder,  I  runs  up  to  the  place,  and  s.'i 
four  men  upon  one  :  and,  having  heard  you  wasi 
mettlesome  young  gentleman,  I  immediately  cc 
eluded  it  must  be  you,  so  ran  back  to  call  my  mi 
ter;  and  when  I  went  to  look  for  the  note  to  char 
it,  I  found  it  gone,  either  stole  or  lost  ;  and  i' 
don't  get  the  money  immediately,  I  shall  certali 
be  turned  out  of  my  place,  and  lose  my  charactei 

Mel.  Oh,  I'll  speak  to  your  master  about  it,  a 
he  will  forgive  you  at  my  intercession. 

Sh^rp.  Ah,  sir,  you  don't  know  my  master.     I 
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Mel,  I'm  very  little  acquainted  with  your  nias- 
er ;  but  I've  heard  he's  a  very  good-natured  man. 

Sharp.  I  have  heard  so,  too ;  but  I  have  felt  it 
therwise :  he  has  so  much  good-nature,  that  if  I 
ould  compound  foronebroken  head  a-day  I  should 
hink  myself  very  well  oil'. 

Mel.  Are  you  serious,  friend  ? 

Sharp.  Lookye,  sir,  I  take  you  for  a  man  of 
loiiour ;  there  is  something  in  your  face  that  is 
Ifenerous,  open,  and  masculine  ;  you  don't  look  like 
'\  foppish,  efleminate  tell-tale  ;  so  I'll  venture  to 
rust  you  :  see  here,  sir ;  {sliews  his  head)  these  are 
he  effects  of  my  master's  good-nature, 

Mel.  Matchless  impudence  !  (Aside.)  Why  do 
foil  live  with  him,  then,  after  such  usage  1 

Sharp,  He's  worth  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and 
ivheu  he's  drunk,  which  is  commonly  once  a-day, 
ae's  very  free,  and  will  give  me  anything;  but  I 
lesign  to  leave  him  when  he's  married,  for  all  that. 

Mel.  Is  he  going  to  be  married,  then? 

Sharp,  To-morrow,  sir  ;  and  between  you  and  I, 
le'U  meet  with  his  match,  both  for  humour,  and 
Something  else,  too. 

Mel,  What,  she  drinks  too"! 

Sharp,  D ,  sir;  but  mum;  you  must  know 

his  entertainment  was  designed  for  madam  to-night, 
but  she  got  so  very  gay  after  dinner,  that  she 
jould  not  walk  out  of  her  own  house  ;  so  her  maid, 
who  was  half  gone,  too,  came  here  with  an  excuse, 
hat  Mrs.  Melissa  had  got  the  vapours  ;  and  so  she 
lad  indeed,  violently;  here,  here,  sir.  (Pointing  to 
his  head.) 

Mel,  This  is  scarcely  to  be  borne.  (Aside.)  Me- 
issa!  I  have  heard  of  her;  they  say  she's  very 
whimsical. 

Sharp,  A  very  woman,  an't  please  your  honour ; 
and,  between  you  and  I,  none  of  the  mildest  and 
wisest  of  her  sex ;  but  to  return,  sir,  to  the  twenty 
pounds. 

Mel,  lam  surprised,  you  who  have  got  so  much 
money  in  his  service,  should  be  at  a  loss  for  twenty 
pounds  to  save  your  bones  at  this  juncture. 

Sharp,  I  have  put  all  my  money  out  at  interest ; 
I  never  keep  above  five  pounds  by  me  ;  and  if  your 
honour  will  lend  me  the  other  fifteen,  and  take  my 
note  for  it — 

Mel.  Somebody's  at  the  door.  (KnocMng.) 

Sharp,  I  can  give  very  good  security. 

Mel.  Don'tlet  the  people  vfa.h,Mr,— (Knocking.) 

Sharp,  Ten  pounds  will  do. 

Mel.  Allez  vouz  en.  (Knocking.) 

Sharp,  Five,  sir. 

Mel.  Je  lie  piiis  pas.  \^Exit. 

Sharp.  Jene  puis  pas!  I  find  we  shan't  under- 
stand one  another.  I  do  but  lose  time  ;  and  if  I 
had  any  thought,  I  might  have  known  these  young 
fops  return  from  their  travels  generally  with  as  1  ittle 
money  as  improvement.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sharp  before  several  persons  tvith  dishes  in 
their  hands,  and  a  Cook  drunk. 

Sharp.  Fortune,  I  thank  thee  ;  the  most  lucky 
accident!  (^sjrfe.) This  way,  gentlemen;  this  way. 

Cook.  I  am  afraid  I  have  mistook  the  house. 
IsthisMr.Treatweirs"? 

Sharp,  The  same,  the  same  :  what,  don't  you 
know  me"! 

Cook.  Know  you!  Are  you  sure  there  was  a 
supper  bespoke  herel 

Sharp.  Yes,  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Cook ;  the 
company  is  in  the  next  room,  and  must  have  gone 
without,  had  not  you  brought  it.  I'll  draw  a  table. 
I  see  you  have  brought  a  cloth  with  you ;  but  you 
need  not  have  done  that,  for  we  have  a  very  good 
stock  of  linen — at  the  pawnbroker's.  (Aside, draw- 
ing mutable  from  an  upper  entrance.)  Come,  come, 
my  boys,  be  quick  ;  the  company  begin  to  he  very 
uneasy ;  but  I  knew  my  old  friend  Lick-spit  here 
would  not  fail  us. 


Cook.  Lick-spit !  I  am  no  friend  of  your's ;  so  I 
desire  less  familiarity.   Lick-spit,  too  ! 

Enter  GaYLF-SS,  ivho  stares. 

Gag.  What  is  all  this"? 

Sharp.  Sir,  if  the  sight  of  the  supper  is  so  offen- 
sive, I  can  easily  have  it  removed.  (Aside  to 
Gag  less.) 

Gag.  Pr'ythee,  explain  thyself.  Sharp.  (Aside.) 

Sharp.  Some  of  our  neighbours,  I  suppose,  have 
bespoke  this  supper;  but  the  cook  has  drank  away 
his  memory,  forgot  the  house,  and  brought  it  here  : 
however,  sir,  if  you  dislike  it,  I'll  tell  him  of  his 
mistake,  and  send  him  about  his  business.  (Aside 
to  Gagless.) 

Gay.  Hold,  hold !  necessity  obliges  me,  against 
my  inclination,  to  favour  the  cheat,  and  feast  at  my 
neighbour's  expense. 

Cook.  Hark  you,  friend,  is  that  your  master?  ' 

Sharp.  Ay ;  and  the  best  master  in  the  world. 

Cook.  I'll  speak  to  him,  then.  Sir,  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  your  commands,  dressed  as  genteel  a 
supper  as  my  art  and  your  price  would  admit  of. 

Sharp.  Good  again,  sir;  'tis  paid  for.  (Aside 
to  Gagless.) 

Gay.  I  don't  in  the  least  question  your  abilities, 
Mr.  Cook  ;  and  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your  care. 

Cook.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  you  would 
but  look  over  the  bill,  and  approve  it,  (pulls  out  a 
bill)  j'ou  will  over  and  above  return  the  obligat'ion. 

Sharp.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Gag.  (Looking  on  the  bill.)  Very  well,  I'll  sendmy 
man  to  pay  you  to-morrow. 

Cook.  I'll  spare  him  the  trouble,  andktake  it  with 
me  sir ;  I  never  work  but  for  ready  money. 

Gay.  Ha! 

Sharp.  Then  you  won't  have  our  custom.  (Aside.) 
My  master  is  busy  now,  fi-iend  ;  do  you  think  he 
won't  pay  you? 

Cook.  No  matter  what  I  think ;  either  my  meat 
or  my  money. 

Sharp.  'Twill  be  very  ill-convenient  for  him  to 
pay  j'ou  to-night. 

Cook.  Then  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  ill-convenient 
to  pay  me  to-morrow ;  so,  d'ye  hear — 

Enter  MELISSA. 

Gay.  Pr'ythee,  be  advised;  'sdeath,  I  shall  be 
discovered.     (Takes  the  Cook  aside.) 

Mel.  (To  Sharp.)  What's  the  matter? 

Sharp.  The  cook  has  not  quite  answered  my 
master's  expectations  about  the  supper,  sir,  and 
he's  a  little  angry  at  him  ;  that's  all. 

Mel.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Gayless,  don't  be  uneasy, 
a  bachelor  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  things  in  the 
utmost  regularity ;  we  don't  expect  it. 

Cook.  But  I  do  expect  it,  and  will  have  it. 

Mel.  What  does  that  drunken  fool  say? 

Cook.  That  I  will  have  my  money,  and  I  won't 
stay  till  to-morrow  ;  and,  and — 

Sharp.  (Runs  and  stops  his  mouth.)  Hold,  hold  ! 
what  are  you  doing?     Are  you  mad? 

Mel.  What  do  you  stop  the  man's  breath  for? 

Sharp.  Sir,  he  was  going  to  call  you  names. 
Don't  be  abusive,  Cook  ;  the  gentleman  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  said  nothing  to  you:  pray,  be  paci- 
fied ;  yon  are  in  liquor. 

Cook.  I  will  have  my— 

Sharp.  (Holding  still.)  Why,  I  tell  you,  fool, 
you  mistake  the  gentleman  ;  he's  a  friend  of  my 
master's,  and  has  not  said  a  word  to  you.  Pray, 
good  sir,  go  into  the  next  room ;  the  fellow's 
drunk,  and  takes  you  for  another.  You'll  repent 
this,  when  you  are  sober,  friend.  Pray,  sir,  don't 
sta^  to  hear  his  impertinence. 

Gag.  Pray,  sir,  walk  in.    He's  below  your  anger. 

Mel.  D— n  the  rascal!  What  does  he  mean  by 
affronting  me?  Let  the  scoundrel  go;  I'll  polish 
his  brutality,  I   warrant  you.      Here's  the   best 
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reformer  of  manners  in  the  universe.  (Diatvft  hii 
sword.)     Let  him  go,  I  sav. 

Sharp.  So,  so;  you  have  done  Cnely  now.  Get 
away  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  lie's  the  mo.it  courageous 
mettlesome  man"  in  all  England.  "SVhj,  if  his  passion 
was  up,  he  could  eat  you.  Make  your  escape,  you 
fool. 

Cook.  I  won't.  Eat  me!  he'll  find  me  d — d 
hard  of  digestion  though — 

Sharp.  Pr'ythee,  come  here ;  let  me  speak  viith 
you.     {They  ivalk  aside.) 

Enter  KiTTV. 

Kit.  Gad's  me!  is  supper  on  table  already?  Sir, 
pray  defer  it  for  a  few  moments  ;  my  mistress  is 
much  better,  and  will  be  here  immediately. 

Gai/.  Will  she,  indeed?  Bless  me!  1  did  not 
expect — but,  however — Sharp!     {Retires  ) 

Kit.  What  success,  madam?  {Aside  to  Melissa.) 

Mel.  As  we  could  wish,  girl  !  but  he  is  in  such 
pain  and  perplexity,  I  can't  hold  it  out  any  longer. 
(Retires.) 

Sharp.  I  have  pacified  the  cook;  and,  if  you  can 
but  borrow  twenty  pieces  of  that  young  prig,  all 
may  go  well  yet :  you  may  succeed,  though  I  could 
not.  Remember  what  I  told  you;  about  it  straight, 
sir. 

Gay.  Sir,  sir — (to  Melissa) — I  beg  to  speak  a 
word  with  you:  mj- servant,  sir,  tells  me  he  has 
bad  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  lose  a  note  of  mine  of 
twenty  pounds,  which  I  sent  him  to  receive;  my 
banker  is  shut  up,  and  having  very  little  cash  by 
me,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
favour  me  with  twenty  pieces  till  to-morrow. 

Mel.  Oh,  sir,  with  all  my  heart ;  {taking  out  her 
purse)  a.nd,  as  I  have  a  small  favour  to  beg  of  you, 
sir,  the  obligation  will  be  mutual. 

Gay.  How  may  I  oblige  you,  sir? 

Mel.  You  are  to  be  married,  I  hear,  to  Melissa. 

Gay.  Tomorrow,  sir. 

Mel.  Then  you'll  oblige  me,  sir,  by  never  seeing 
her  again. 

Gay.  Do  you  call  this  a  small  favour,  sir? 

Mel.  A  mere  trifle,  sir.  Breaking  of  contracts, 
suing  for  divorces,  committing  adultery,  and  such 
like,  are  all  reckoned  trifles  now-a-day  ;  and  smart 
young  fellows,  like  you  and  myself,  Gayless,  should 
be  never  out  of  fashion. 

Gay.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  concerned  in 
this  affair? 

Mel.  Oh,  sir,  you  must  know  I  have  a  very  great 
regard  for  Melissa,  and  indeed  she  for  me ;  and, 
by  the  by,  I  have  the  most  despicable  opinion  of 
you ;  for,  e7itre  nous,  I  take  you,  Charles,  to  be  a 
very  great  scoundrel. 

Gay.  Sir! 

Mel.  Nay,  don't  look  fierce,  sir,  and  give  your- 
self airs.  "  D — e,  sir,  I  shall  be  through  your 
body  else  in  the  snapping  of  a  finger. 

Gay.  I'll  be  as  quick  as  you,  villain!  {Draws 
and  makes  a  pass  at  Melissa.) 

Kit.  Hold,  hold!  murder!  you'll  kill  my  mistress 
— the  young  gentleman,  I  mean. 

Gay.  Ah  !  her  mistress  !     {Drops  his  sword.) 

Siiarp.  Howl  Melissa?  Nay,  then,  drive  away 
cart ;  all's  over  now. 

Enter  all  the.  Company,  laughing. 

Gad.  What,  Mr.  Gayless,  engaging  with  Melissa 
before  your  time  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


Kit.  (  Comes  dotcn  on  Sharp,  who  is  in  the  corner 
Your  humble  servant,  good  Mr.  Politician  !  (3 
Sharp.)  This  is,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  mo 
celebrated  and  ingenious  Timoth  v  Sharp,  scheme' 
general  and  redoubted  'squire  to  the  most  renown*, 
and  fortunate  adventurer,  Charles  Gayless,  Knig; 
of  the  Woeful  Countenance.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh!  thj 
dismal  face,  and  more  dismal  head  of  your'i 
{Strikes  Sharp  upon  the  head-) 

Slun-p.  'Tis  cruel  in  you  to  disturb  a  man  in  h 
last  agonies. 

Mel.  O,  Gayless !  'twas  poor  to  impose  upon 
woman,  and  one  that  loved  yon,  too.  [sities- 

Gay.  Oh,  most  unpardonable!   But,  my  nece 

Sharp.  And  mine,  madam,  were  not  to  be  matche 
I'm  sure,  o'this  side  starving. 

Mel.  Your  necessities,  Mr.  Gayless,  with  sm 
real  contrition,  are  too  powerful  motives  not 
affect  the  breast  already  prejudiced  in  your  favoD 
You  have  sufl'ered  too  much  already  for  your  e: 
travagance  ;  and,  as  I  take  part  in  your  suffering 
'tis  easing  myself  to  relieve  you  :  know,  therefor 
all  that's  past  I  freely  forgive. 

Gay.  Oh,  IMelissa!  this  is  too  much.  Thus  1 
me  shew  my  thanks  and  gratitude,  {kneeling,  sj 
raises  him)  for  here  'tis  only  due. 

Sharp.  A  reprieve!  a  reprieve!  a  reprieve  ! 

Kit.  1  have  been,  sir,  a  most  bitter  enemy  1 
you;  but  since  you  are  likely  to  be  a  little  mo|l 
conversant  with  cash  than  you  have  been,  I  a 
now,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  jour  most  obedie' 
friend  and  humble  servant;  and  I  hope,  sir,  ; 
former  enmity  will  be  forgotten. 

Gay.  Oh,  Mrs.  Pry!  I  have  been  too  much  i 
dulged  with  forgiveness  myself,  not  to  foigii 
lesser  ofl'ences  in  other  people. 

Sharp.  Well,  then,  madam,  since  my  master  h;' 
vouchsafed  pardon  to  your  handmaid  Kilty,  I  hoj 
you  will  not  deny  it  to  his  footman  Timothy 

Mel.  Pardon  \  for  what  ? 

Sharp.  Only  for  telling  you  about  ten  thousar, 
lies,  madam  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  insinuating  th 
your  ladyship  would — 

Mel.  I  understand  you  ;  and  can  forgive  anyf  hin 
Sharp,  that  was  designed  for  the  service  of  yoi' 
master:  and,  if  Pry  and  you  will  follow  our  e: 
ample,  I'll- give  her  a  small  fortune  as  a  rewaij 
for  both  j'our  fidelities.  ; 

Sharp.  I  fancy,  madam, 'twould  be  better  to  hah 
the  small  fortune  between  ns,  and  keep  us  boij 
single  ;  for  as  we  shall  live  iu  the  same  house,  :i 
all  probability,  we  may  taste  the  comforts  'I 
matrimony,  and  not  be  troubled  with  its  ineoij 
veniences.     What  say  you,  Kitty?  | 

Kit.  Do  you  hear.  Sharp;  before  you  talk  oftl; 
comforts  of  matrimony,  taste  the  comforts  of  . 
good  dinner,  and  recover  jour  flesh  a  little ;  d'j 
puppy. 

Sharp.  The  devil  backs  her,  that's  certain ;  ari 
I  am  no  match  for  her  at  any  weapon. 

Gay.  Behold,  Melissa,  as  sincere   a  convert  f 
ever  truth  and  beauty  made.    The  wild,  impetuoi; 
sallies  of  my  youth   are  now  blown  over,  and 
most  pleasing  calm  of  perfect  happiness  succeedSi 

Thus  y^lna's  flames  the  verdant  earth  consume. 
But  milder  heat  makes  drooping  nature  bloom ;     ]■ 
So  virtuous  love  affords  its  springing  joy,  \ 

Whilst  vicious  passions,  as  they  burn,  destroy.     ( 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— r/iePfirfe. 

Enter  Granger  meeting  Sandford. 

!  Sand.  Ah!  Granger,  bj  all  that's  fortunate.  I 
'wrote  to  you  last  night,  in  Devonshire,  to  hasten 
your  return. 

1  Grang.  Then  your  letter-carrier  and  I  jostled 
each  other  at  two  o'clock  on  this  side  Hounslow. 
My  d — d  postilion,  nodding,  I  suppose,  in  his 
dreams,  over  the  charms  of  some  Greasalinda,  rnu 
:against  the  letter-cart,  tore  off  my  hind  wheel, 
land  I  was  forced  to  mount  his  one-eved  hack ; 
and,  in  that  curious  equipage,  arrived  at  three  this 
(morning. 

<  Sand.  Buthowhasthenegociation  with  your  bro- 
jther  ended"?    Will  he  put  you  into  a  situation  to — 

tr?'^""^"  ^^*'  *°  *"'^*^  ^  ^^^^  "^^^^  t''^  Gentoos. 
He'll  speak  to  Sir  Jacob  Jaghire  to  get  me  a  com- 
mission in  the  East  Indies  :  and,  you  know,  every 
body  grows  rich  there  ;  and  then,  you  know,  you're 
a  soldier,  you  can  fight.  {In  a  tone  ofmimickry.) 

I  Sand.  Well,  what  answer  did  you  give  himl 

,  Grang. ^  Yes,  Sir  Bobby,  I  can  fight,  (mimicking) 
out  I  can't  grow  rich  on  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

I I  our  true  East  India  soldier  is  of  a  different  genus 
ifrom  those  who  strewed  Minden  with  Frenchmen, 
jind  must  have  as  great  a  fecundity  of  character  as 

'  I  Dutch  bargo-master.  Whilst  his  sword  is  in  his 
land,  his  pen  must  be  in  his  cockade :  he  must  be 
Us  expert  at  fractions  as  at  assaults  :  to  day  mowing 
lown  ranks  of  soft  beings,  just  risen  from  their 
! embroidery  :  to-morrow  selling  pepper  and  beetle- 
P^'f-.tl'is  hour,  a  son  of  Mars,  striding  over  heaps 
Hshin;  the  next,  an  auctioneer,  knocking  down 
phintz  and  calico  to  the  best  bidder. 
,  ^'"d.  And  thus  your  negociation  ended? 
j    Orattg.  Except  that  I  was  obliged  to  listen  to 


some  very  wise  dissertation  about  'running  out,' 
as  he  calls  it.  Five  thousand — enough  for  any 
younger  son,  but  a  prodigal.  {Mimicking.)  Really 
Sandford,  I  can't  see  how  I  can  help  it.  Jack 
Spiller,  to  be  sure,  had  twelve  hundred  :  the  poor 
fellow  was  honest ;  but  he  married  a  fine  lady,  so 
died  insolvent.  I  had  a  few  more  accidents  of  the 
same  kind  ;  my  captaincy  cost  a  thousand ;  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  my  campaign,  with  the  dis- 
tresses of  my  fellow-soldiers,  have  swallowed  the 
rest. 

Sand.  Poor  Granger!  So,  with  a  spirit  to  do 
honour  to  five  thousand  a  year,  thou  art  not  worth 
five  shillings. 

Grang.  C'est  vrai.  Should  ray  affairs  vpith  Eli- 
zabeth be  crossed,  I  am  the  most  undone  dog  oa 
earth. 

Sand.  Now  tell  me  honestly,  is  it  Elizabeth  or 
the  fortune,  which  is  your  object? 

Grang.  Why,  lookye,  Sandford  ;  I  am  not  one 
of  those  sighing  milksops,  who  could  live  in  a  cot- 
tage on  love,  or  sit  contentedly  under  a  hedge  and 
help  my  wife  to  knit  stockings ;  but,  on  the  word 
of  a  soldier,  I  had  rather  marry  Elizabeth  Doiley 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  than  any  other 
woman  on  earth  with  a  hundred  thousand. 

Sand.  And  the  woman  must  be  very  unreason- 
able, who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  dis- 
tinction. But  do  you  know  that  Elizabeth's  father 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  choose  a  son-in-law  without 
your  permission? 

Grang.  Ha!  a  lover!  That,  then,  is  the  secret 
she  hinted,  and  which  brought  me  so  hastily  to 
town.     Who — what  is  he? 

Sand.  Everything  that  you  are  not. 

Grang.  Psha!  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  jest 
and  earnest — 

Sand.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  confoundedly  serious. 
Since  they  became  ray  neighbours  in  Suffolk.  I  am 
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in  the  secrets  of  the  whole  family,  and,  for  your 
s;ike,  have  cultivated  an  intimacy  witli  Abraham 
Doiley,  citizen  and  slop-seller.  In  a  word,  the 
father  consults  me,  the  daughter  complains  to  me, 
and  the  cousin  romps  with  me.  Can  my  import- 
ance be  increased? 

Grang.  My  dear  Sandford!  the  lover'.  {Impa- 
ttentlij.) 

Sand.  My  dear  Granger !  Tlie  sum  total  is  this  : 
Old  Doiley,  bred,  you  know,  in  a  charity-school, 
swears  he'll  have  a  man  of  '  laming'  for  his  son. 
Hij  caprice  makes  him  regardless  ot  fortune  ;  but 
Elizabeth's  husband  must  have  Latin  at  his  lingers' 
ends,  and  be  able  to  teach  his  grandson  to  .sputter 
in  Greek. 

Grang.  Oh!  I'll  study  Hebrew,  and  write  odes 
in  Chaldee,  if  that  will  content  him:  but,  may  I 
perish,  if  all  the  pedants  in  England,  with  the  Uni- 
versities to  back  em,  shall  rob  me  of  my  Elizabeth  ! 
See  here,  {producinr/  a  letter)  an  invitation  from  her 
own  dear  hand.  This  morning— thi.s  very  hour—in 
a  moment  I  shall  be  at  her  feet.  {Going.)  Go  with 
me  through  tlie  Park.  Oh,  no,  I  cry  you  mercy  ; 
you  walk,  but  I  fly.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^n  Apartment  at  Mr.  Doiley  s. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Doiley  at  hreaifast.    A  Servant 

waiting. 

Doll,  Here,  take  away,  take  away.  Remember, 
we  are  not  at  home  to  nobody,  but  to  Mr.  Gradus. 

Sen.  The  formal  gentleman  that  was  here  last 
night,  sirl 

Doil.  Yes,  (snappishly)  the  gentleman  that  was 
here  last  night.  [Exit  Serv.]  W  hat,  I  see  you  are 
resolved  for  to  have  poorGradus's  heart,  Elizabeth. 
I  never  saw  you  so  tricked  out  in  a  morning  before. 
But  he  isn't  none  of  your  chaps  that's  to  be  catched 
with  a  monntain-head,  nor  knots,  nor  gew-gaws. 
No,  no  ;  you  must  mind  your  P's  and  Q's  with  him, 
I  can  tell  you.  And  don't  laugh  now,  when  he's 
Avith  you.  You've  a  confounded  knack  at  laughing  ; 
and  there's  nothing  so  odious,  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise 
man,  as  a  great  laugher. 

Miss  D.  Oh !  his  idea  is  as  reviving  as  burnt 
feathers  in  hysterics.  I  wish  I  had  seen  him  last 
night,  with  all  the  rust  of  Oxford  about  him ; 
he  must  have  been  the  greatest  provocative  to 
mirth. 

Doil.  Howl  What?  a  provocative  to  mirth! 
Whv,  why,  hussy,  be  was  recommended  to  me  by 
an  antikary  doctor  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  has 
finished  his  larning  some  time  ;  and  they  want  him 
to  come  and  drink  and  hunt  in  Shropshire.  Not  he  ; 
he  sticks  to  Al  Mater;  and  the  College-heads  have 
been  laid  together  many  a  time  to  know  whether  he 
shall  be  a  great  judge,  a  lamed  physician,  or  a  ci- 
vility doctor. 

MissD.  Nay,  then,  sir,  if  he's  all  this,  laughing 
will  be  irresistible. 

Doil.  Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  Betty;  don't 
go  for  to  pat  me  in  a  passion.  What,  would  you 
have  a  man  with  an  eternal  grin  njjon  his  face,  like 
the  head  of  a  knocker  ?  And  hopping  and  skipping 
about  like  a  Dutch  doll  with  quicksilver  in  its  heels? 
If  you  must  have  a  husband  of  that  sort,  so  be  it, 
so  be  it ;  you  know  the  rest. 

Miss  I).  Surely,  sir,  'tis  possible  for  a  man  who 
does  not  move  as  if  cut  in  wood,  or  speak  as  though 
he  delivered  his  words  by  tale,  to  have  breeding, 
and  to — 

Doil.  May  be,  may  be ;  but  your  man  of  breeding 
is  not  lit  for  old  Doiley's  son.  What!  shall  I  go 
for  to  give  the  labour  of  thirty  years  to  a  young  jack- 
anapes, who'll  come  into  the  room  with  a  dancing- 
school  step,  and  prate  of  his  grandfather  SirThomas, 
his  great-grandlather  the  general,  and  his  great- 
great-great-grandfather,  merely  because  I  can't  tell 
whether  I  ever  had  one  or  no  ? 


Miss  D.  I  hope,  sir,  that  such  a  man  could  never 
engage  m_v — 

Doil.  Psha!  psha!  you  can't  pertend  for  to  judge 
of  a  man  :   all  hypocrites  and  deceivers. 

Miss  D.  Ex-cept  !Mr.  Gradus. 

Doil.  Oh,  he !  He's  very  difl'erent  from  your  men 
of  breeding,  I  assure  you:  the  most  extraordinary 
youth  that  was  ever  turned  out  of  college.  None  ot 
your  randans,  up  all  night ;  not  drinking  and  wench- 
ing. No,  in  his  room,  poring  and  reading,  and 
reading  and  studying.  Oli,  the  joy  that  I  shall 
have  in  hearing  hi'm  talk  !  I  do  love  larning.  I  was 
grieved — grieved  to  the  soul,  Betty,  when  thou  wert 
born.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  a  boy  ;  and  if  thou' 
hadst  been  aboy,thoashonldsthavehad Greek,  and 
algebra,  and  jometry,  enough  for  an  archbishop.      1. 

Miss  D.  I  am  sorry — 

Doil.  No,  no  ;  don^t  be  sorry ;  be  obedient,  and 
all  will  be  as  it  should  be.  You  know,  I  doat  on] 
you,  you  young  slut.  I  left  Eastcheap  for  West-i 
minster,  on  pui-pose  to  please  you.  Haven't  I  car- 
riedyou  to  Bath,Brummigeni,  and  Warley  Common, 
and  all  the  genteel  places  ?  I  never  grudges  you  no, 
expense,  nor  no  pleasure  whatsomever. 

Miss  D.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  most  indulgent. 

Doil.  Well,  then,  don't  thwart  me,  Betty  ;  don't, 
go  for  to  thwart  me,  that's  all.  Since  you  came 
into  the  world,  and  disappointed  your  father  of  8 
son,  'tis  your  duty  to  give  him  a  wise  son-in-law,, 
to  make  up  his  loss.  | 

Enter  CH.\ntoTTE. 

Char.  Mrs.  Taffety,  the  mantua-maker,  is  in  youi, 
dressing-room,  ma'am.  ' 

Doil.  Then  send  her  away:  she  hasn't  no  time; 
now  for  Mrs.  Tali'etv. 

Miss  D.  Ay,  send  her  away,  Charlotte.  Whai| 
does  she  want  ?     I  didn't  send  for  her.  ■ 

Char.  Bless  me!  'tis  the  Captain.  (Apart.)        ; 

MissD.  Oh,  heavens!  {Aside.)  Yes,  I  do  re-1 
member— ay,  I  did— I  did  send  for  her  about  th*; 
painted  lutestring.  | 

Doil.  Bid  her  come  again  to-morrow,  I  say. 

Char.  Lord  bless  me,  sir!  I  dare  say  she  can'| 
come  again  to-morrow.  Such  mantua-makers  a; 
Mrs.  Taffety  won't  wait  half-a-dozen  times  oij 
people.  Why,  sir,  she  comes  to  her  customers  in  il 
chair  of  her  own  ;  and  her  footman  beats  a  tattoo  a' 
the  door  as  if  she  was  a  countess.  ! 

Doil.  A  mantua-maker  with  her  footman  and 
chair!  O  lud!  O  lud!  I  should  as  soon  have  exi 
pected  a  duchess  in  a  wheel-ban^ow. 

3Iiss  D.  Pray,  sir,  allow  me  just  to  stej)  and  speal] 
to  her.  It  is  the  sweetest  gown— and  I'd  give  the, 
world  were  you  as  much  charmed  with  it  as  I  am.{ 

Doil.  Coaxing  slut!  [E.xennt  Miss  D. and  Char.l 
Where  the  devil  can  Gradus  be  now?  Well,  gooi 
fortune  never  comes  in  a  hurry.  If  I'd  pitched  upo- 
your  man  of  breeding,  he'd  have  been  here  an  hou 
ago  :  sipped  his  jocklate,  kissed  Elizabeth's  fingers 
hopped  into  his  carriage,  and  away  to  his  wench, 
to  divert  her  with  charactures  of  the  old  fellow  an.' 
his  daughter.  Oh!  before  I'd  give  my  gains  tj 
one  of  these  puppies,  I'd  spend  'em  all  in  buildmii 
hospitals  for  lazy  lacqueys  and  decayed  pimps. [£ot 

Scene  III. — A  Dressing-room,  j 

Miss  Doiley  and  Granger. 

Miss  D.  A  truce  to  your  transports  !    Perhaps 
am  too  much  inclined  to  believe  all  you  can  swear 
but  this  must  be  a  moment  of  business.    "To  secnr 
me  to  yourself,  are  you  willing  to  enter  into  meBj 
sures  that — 

Gran.  Anything,— everything.  I  11  havea  chais; 
at  the  Parkgate'in  five  minutes;  and  we'll  be  i 
Scotland,  my  Elizabeth,  before  your  new  lover  hf 
settled  his  address. 
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Miss  D,  Pho !  plio !  you're  a  mere  bungler  at 
contrivance  ;  if  you']l  be  guided  by  me,  my  father 
shall  give  me  to  you  at  St.  James's  church,  in  the 
face  of  the  world. 

Grang.  Indeed ! 

Miss  D.  ludeed. 

Grang.  I  fear  to  trust  to  it,  ray  angel.  Beauty 
can  work  miracles  with  all  mankind  ;  but  an  obsti- 
nate father— 

Miss  D.  It  is  you  who  must  work  the  miracle. 
I  have  settled  the  whole  aftair  with  my  cousin,  who 
has  understanding  and  wit ;  and  you  have  only  to 
be  obedient. 

Grang.  I  am  perfectly  obedient.  Pray  give  me 
my  lesson. 

Miss  D.  Why,  luckily,  you  know  my  father  has 
.never  seen  you :  he  left  Bath  before  you  had  the 
sauciness — 

j  Enter  CHARLOTTE,  tvith  a  bundle. 

Char.  There  !  you're  finely  caught !  Here's  your 
ifalher  and  Mr.  Gradus  actually  upon  the  stairs, 
coming  here. 

j    GrrtHiy.  Zounds  !  Where's  the  closet? 
j    Miss  D.  O  lord !  here's  no  closet :  I  shall  faint 
[with  terror. 

j  Grang.  No  back  stairs?  No  clothes-press? 
I  Char.  Neither,  neither.  But  here ;  I'm  your 
:cnardian  angel:  {untying  the  bundle)  I  told  'era 
Mrs.  Talfety  was  here ;  so,  without  more  ceremony, 
.lap  on  these:  speak  broken  English,  and,  my  life 
[for  it,  you'll  pass  muster  with  my  uncle. 
I  Grang.  What!  make  a  woman  of  me?  By  Ju- 
jsiter — 

I  Char.  Lay  your  commands  on  him.  If  he  doesn't 
iiubmit,  we  are  ruined. 

I  MissD.  Oh!  you  shall,  I  protest.  Here,  I'll  put 
itiis  cap  on. 

'    Doil.  (  Without.)  This  way,  sir  ;  come  this  way. 
We'll  take  her  by  surprise ;  least  preparation  is 
pest.  {Pulling  at  the  door.)  Open  the  door. 
I    Miss  D.  Presently,  sir. 

'  Doil.  (Knocking.)  What  the  dickens  are  you 
doing,  I  say  ?  Open  the  door. 
I  Char.  In  a  moment.  I'm  only  pinning  my  cou- 
'in's  gown.  Lord  bless  me  !  you  hurry  one  so,  you 
jiave  made  me  prick  my  finger.  There,  now  you 
nay  enter. 

Enter  DoiLEY  and  Gradvs. 

1  Doil.  Oh  !  only  my  daughter's  mantua-maker. 
Granger  makes  curtseys,  and  goes  out,  followed  by 
'harlotte.)  Here,  Elizabeth,  this  is  that  Mr. Gradus 
I  talked  to  you  about.  Bless  me!  I  hope  you  a'n't 
ill;  you  look  as  white  as  a  candle. 

MissD.  No,  sir,  not  ill;  but  this  woman  has 
retted  me  to  death  :  she  has  spoiled  my  gown. 

Doil.  Why  then,  make  her  pay  for  it,  d'ye  hear? 
t's  ray  belief,  if  she  was  to  pay  for  all  she  spoils, 
he'd  soon  drop  her  chair,  and  trudge  a-foot.  Mr. 
Jradus — beg  pardon — this  is  my  daughter  ;  don't 
iliink  the  worse  of  her,  because  she's  a  little  dashed 
.r  so. 

j  Grad.  Bashfulness,  Mr.  Doiley,  is  the  robe  of 
jiodesty ;  and  modesty,  as  hath  been  well  observed, 
)>  a  sunbeam  on  a  diamond,  giving  force  to  its 
jeauty,  and  exalting  its  lustre. 

Doil.  He  was  a  deep  one,  I  warrant  him,  that 
aid  that.  I  remember  something  like  it  in  the 
IVlsdom  of  Solomon.  Come,  speak  to  Elizabeth 
jjere;  I  see  she  won't  till  you've  broke  the  ice. 
I  Grad.  Madam!  {bows)  hem!  permit  me^ — this 
lonour — hem!  believe  me,  lady,  I  have  more  sa- 
sfaction  in  beholding  you,  than  I  should  have  in 
[anversing  with  Gra;vius  and  Gronovius :  I  had 
lither  possess  your  approbation  than  that  of  the 
i'derScaliger  j  and  this  apartment  is  more  precious 


to  me  than  was  the  Lyceum  Portico  to  the  most 
zealous  of  the  Peripatetics. 

Doil.  There  !  Shew  me  a  man  of  breeding  who 
could  talk  so?  (^Aside.) 

Miss  D.  I  believe  all  you  have  said  to  be  very 
fine,  sir:  but,  unfortunately,  I  don't  know  the  gen- 
tlemen you  mentioned.  The  education  given  to 
women  shuts  us  entirely  from  such  refined  acquaint- 
ance. 

Grad.  Perfectly  right,  madam ;  perfectly  right. 
The  more  simple  your  education,  the  nearer  you 
approach  the  pure  manners  of  the  purest  ages.  The 
charms  of  women  were  never  more  powerful ;  never 
inspired  such  achievements,  as  in  those  immortal 
periods,  when  they  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Doil.  Not  read  nor  write !  Zounds  !  what  a  time 
was  that  for  to  bring  up  a  daughter!  Why,  a 
peeress  in  those  days  did  not  cost  so  much  as  a 
barber's  daughter  in  our's.  Miss  Friz  must  have 
her  dancing,  her  French,  her  tambour,  her  piny- 
forty,  her  jograpby,  her  'stronomy — whilst  her 
father,  to  support  all  this,  lives  upon  sprats  ;  or, 
once  in  two  years,  calls  his  creditors  to  a  compo- 
sition. 

Grad.  O,  tempora  mutant ur !  but  these  exuber- 
ances, Mr.  Doiley^  indigitate  unbounded  liberty. 

Doil.  Digitate  or  not — ifackens  !  if  the  ladies 
would  take  my  advice,  they'd  return  to  their  dis- 
talls,  and  grow  notable  ;  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  their  shopkeepers'  wives. 

Grad.  Ah  !  it  was  at  the  loom  and  the  spinning- 
wheel,  that  the  Lucretias  and  Portias  of  the  world 
imbibed  their  virtue;  that  the  mothers  of  the  Grac- 
chi, the  Horatii,  the  Antoiiini,  caught  that  sacred 
(lame  with  which  they  inspired  their  sons,  and  with 
the  milk  of  their  own  pure  bosoms,  gave  them  that 
fortitude,  that  magnanimity,  which  made  them  con- 
querors and  kings. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  lord.     Lord  Pharo  ! 

Doil.  Lord  Pharo !  hum !  then  the  four  aces  run 
against  him  last  night.  Well,  the  ill-luck  of  some, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  others,  makes  my  montjy  breed 
like  rabbits.  {Aside.) 

Serv.  Sir — 

Doil.  Well,  well,  I'm  coming.  When  a  lord  wants 
money,  he'll  wait  as  patiently  as  any  body.  Well, 
Mr.  Gradus,  I'm  your  humble  sarvaul.  Elizabeth  ! 
you  understand  me.  \^Exit. 

Grad.  How  unlucky  the  old  gentleman  should 
be  called  away!  Hem!  {Addressing  himself  to  speak 
to  her.)  There  is  sometJiingin  her  eye  so  sarcastic, 
I'd  rather  pronounce  the  <err(K-_^//((.s,  than  address 
her.  Madam  !  WJiat  can  I  say?  Oh  !  now— that's 
fortunate.  {PuUlng  out  some  papers.)  Hem!  I  will 
venture  to  request  your  ideas,  madam,  on  a  little 
autogi-aphon,  which  I  design  for  the  world. 

Miss  D.  Sir! 

Grad.  In  which  I  have  found  a  new  chronometer, 
to  prove  that  Confucius  and  Zoroaster  were  the 
same  person  ;  and  that  the  Pyramids  are  not  so  an- 
cient, by  two  hundred  years,  as  the  world  believes. 

Miss  D.  To  what  purpose,  sir? 

Grad.  Purpose! — Purpose, madam  !  Why,  really, 
miss,  our  booksellers'  shelves  are  loaded  with 
volumes  in  the  unfruitful  road  of  plain  sense  and 
nature ;  and  unless  an  author  can  elance  himself 
from  tlie  common  track,  he  stands  as  little  chance 
to  be  known,  as  a  comet  in  its  aphelion.  Pray, 
ma'am,  amuse  yourself. 

Miss  D.  O  lord,  sir!  you  may  as  well  off'er  me  a 
sheet  of  hieroglyphics  ;  besides,  I  hate  reading. 

Grad.  Hate  reading! 

Miss  D.  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  what's  reading  good  for, 
but  to  give  a  stifV,  embarrassed  air?  It  makes  a 
man  move  as  if  made  by  a  carpenter,  who  had  for- 
got to  give  him  joints  j  {observing  him)  he  twirls 
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his  hat,  and  bites  his  thumb,  whilst  his  hearers, — 
his  bL-hoUters,  I  mean,— are  gaping  for  his  wit. 

Grad.  The  malicious  creature!  'Tis  my  picture 
she  has  been  drawing,  and  now  'tis  more  impossible 
tor  me  to  speak  than  ever.     (Aside.) 

Miss  J).  For  my  part— for  my  part,  if  I  were  a 
man,  I'd  study  only  dancing  and  bon-mots.  With 
no  other  learning  than  these,  he  may  be  light  and 
frolicsome  as  Lady  Airy's  ponies:  but,  loaded  with 
Greek,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  he's  as  heavy 
and  dull  as  a  cart-horse. 

Grad.  Fa-ndna  cum  voce  diaboli. 

Miss  D.  Bless  me,  sir!  why  are  you  so  silent? 
My  father  told  me  you  was  a  lover.  I  never  saw 
such  a  lover  in  my  life.  By  this  time  you  should 
have  said  fifty  brilliant  things;  found  an  hundred 
similes  for  my  eyes,  complexion,  and  wit.  Can  your 
memory  furnish  you  with  nothing  pat?  No  poetry, 
no  heroics?  What  subject  did  Portia's  lovers  en- 
tertain her  with,  while  she  sat  spinning — eh? 

Grad.  The  lovers  of  that  age,  madam,  were 
ignorant  of  frothy  compliments.  Instead  of  being 
gallant,  they  were  brave  ;  instead  of  (lattery,  they 
studied  virtue  and  wisdom.  It  was  these,  madam, 
that  nerved  the  Roman  arm ;  that  empowered 
her  to  drag  the  nations  of  the  world  at  her  chariot- 
wheels;  and  that  raised  her  to  such  an  exalted 
height — 

MissD.  That  down  she  tumbled  in  the  dust— and 
there  I  beg  you'll  leave  her.  Was  ever  anything  so 
monstrous!  I  ask  for  a  compliment,  and  you  begin 
an  oration  :  an  oration  on  a  parcel  of  stiiF  warriors, 
and  formal  pedants.  Why,  sir,  there  is  not  one  of 
these  brave,  wise,  godlike  men,  but  will  appear  as 
ridiculous  iu  a  modern  assembly,  as  a  judge  in  his 
long  wig  and  a  maccaroni  jacket. 

Grad.  Now  I  am  dumb  again.  Oh!  that  I  Lad 
you  at  Brazen-nose,  madam  !  I  could  manage  you 
there.   (Aside.) 

MissD.  What!  now  you're  in  the  pouts,  sir? 
'Tis  mighty  well !  Bless  us  !  what  a  life  a  wife  must 
lead  with  such  a  being!  for  ever  talking  sentences, 
or  else  in  profound  silence.  No  delightful  nonsense, 
no  sweet  trifling.  All  must  be  solemn,  wise,  and 
grave.  li^ngme!  if  I  would  not  sooner  marry  the 
bust  of  Seneca,  inbron/.e:  then  I  should  have  all 
the  gravity  and  coldness  of  wisdom,  without  its 
impertinence. 

Grad.  The  impertinence  of  wisdom!  Surely, 
madam,  or  I  am  iimch  deceived,  you  possess  a 
mind  capable  of — 

Miss  I).  Now  I  see,  by  the  twist  of  yourchin,  sir, 
you  are  beginning  another  oration;  but,  I  protest, 
T  will  never  hear  you  speak  again,  till  you  have 
forsworn  those  tones,  and  thai  manner.  Go,  sir; 
throw  your  books  into  the  fire,  turn  your  study 
into  a  dressing-room,  hire  a  dancVug-master,  and 
grow  agreeable.  [^Exit. 

Grad.  Plato!  Aristotle!  Zeno !  I  abjure  ye.  A 
girl  bred  in  a  nursery,  in  whose  soul  fhe  sacred 
lamp  of  knowledge  hath  scarcely  shed  its  faintest 
rays,  hath  vanquished,  and  struck  dumb,  the  most 
faithful  of  your  disciples. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Here's  anotHer  she-devil,  I'd  as  soon  encounter  a 
she-wolf.    (Going.) 

Char.  Stay,  sir,  pray,  an  instant.  Lord  bless  me  ! 
am  I  such  a  scare-crow?  I  was  never  run  from  by 
a  young  man  before  in  my  life.  (Pulls  him  back.) 

Grad.  I  resolve  henceforward  to  run  from  your 
whole  sex.  Youth  and  beauty  are  only  other  names 
for  coquetry  and  aflectation.  Let  me  go,  madam, 
you  have  beauty,  and,  doubtless,  all  that  belongs 
to  it. 

Char.  Lud!  you've  a  mighty  pretty,  whimsical, 
way  of  complimenting.  Miss  Doiley  might  have 
discerned  something  in  you  worth  cherishing,  in 


spite  of  that  busk  of  scholarship.  To  pass  one'si 
life  with  such  a  being,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very^ 
apex  of  human  felicity.  I  found  that  word  for  bin  , 
in  a  book  of  geometry,  this  morning.    (Aside.) 

Grad.  Indeed!  ' 

Char.  Positively.  I  have  listened  to  your  con- 
versation, and  I  can't  help  being  concerned  tha 
talents,  which  ought  to  do  you  honour,  should,  bj 
your  mismanagement,  be  converted  into  downrigh  : 
ridicule.  j 

Grad.  This  creature  is  of  a  genus  quite  dilleren  , 
from  the  other.  She  has  understanding.  (Aside.)  l\ 
begin  to  suspect,  madam,  that  though  I  have  soiin, 
knowledge,  1  have  still  much  to  learn.  ' 

Char.  You  have  indeed  :  knowledge,  as  you  ma; 
nage  it,  is  a  downright  bore.  ' 

Grad.  Boar!  What  relation  can  there  be  betweeij 
knowledge  and  a  hog?  _  | 

Char.  Lord  bless  me!  how  ridiculous!  Yoi' 
have  spent  yourlife  in  learning  the  dead  languages 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  living.  ^\  hy,  sir,  bore  i 
all  the  ton. 

Grad.  Ton!  ton!  What  may  that  be?  It  cannoi 
be  orthology  :  I  do  not  recollect  its  root  in  th' 
parent  languages.  ; 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  belter  and  better.  Why,  siil 
ton  means — ton  is— Piio  !  what  signilies  where  thi 
root  is?  These  kind  of  words  are  the  short-hand  o, 
conversation,  and  convey  whole  sentences  at  onccj 
All  one  likes  is  ton,  and  all  one  hates  is  bore.        | 

Grad.  And  is  that  divine  medium,  which  pour 
trays  our  minds,  and  makes  us  first  in  the  animt 
climax — is  speech  become  so  arbitrary,  that — 

Char.  Divine  medium!  animal  climax !(  C'on^^mj.; 
tuoushj.)  You  know  very  well,  the  use  of  langua^! 
is  to  express  one's  likes  and  dislikes  :  and  a  pig  wij 
do  this  as  efl'ectually  by  its  squeak,  or  a  hen  witi 
her  cackle,  as  you  with  your  Latin  and  Greek,      i 

Grad.  What  can  I  say  to  you? 

Char.  Nothing;  but  yield  yourself  to  my  guici 
ance,  and  you  shall  conquer  Bliss  Doiley.   _        _   ; 

Grad.  Conquer  her!  she's  so  incased  with  rid; 
cule,  there  is  not  a  single  vulnerable  spot  about  hel 

Char.  Psba,  psha!  What  becomes  of  ht^r  ridicul ; 
when  you  have  banished  your  absurdities?  Oi; 
can  no  more  exist  without  the  other,  than  themuii 
dane  system  without  air.  There's  a  touch  of  ir 
science  for  you.  (Aside.)  !■ 

Grad.  Madam,  I'll  take  you  for  my  Minervj; 
Cover  me  with  vour  shield,  and  lead  me  to  battli 

Char.  Enough.  In  the  first  place,  (leading  hi 
to  a  glass)  in  the  first  place,  don't  you  think  you  a; 
habited  a  la  mode  d'amow?  Did  you  ever  see| 
Cupid  in  a  grizzle  wig,  curled  as  stiffly  as  SI 
Clondsley  Shovel's  in  the  Abbey?  A  dingy  brovi 
coat,  with  vellum  button-holes,  to  be  sure,  spea!; 
an  excellent  taste  ;  but  then,  I  would  advise  you  I 
lay  it  by  in  lavender,  for  your  grandson's  christe, 
ing;  and  here's  cambric  enough  in  your  ruffles  ; 
make  his  shirt.  j 

Grad.  I  perceive  my  error.  The  votaries  of  lo;| 
commence  a  new  childhood;  and  dignity  would  |' 
as  unbecoming  in  them,  as  a  hornpipe  to  a  SocratiJ 
But  habit  i«  so  strong,  that,  to  gain  an  empress,! 
could  not  assume  that  careless  air,  that  promptuej" 
of  expression — 

Char.  Then  you  may  give  up  the  pursuit  of  M:; 
Doiley.  / 

Grtul.  It  is  Mr.  Doiley,  who  will — 
Char.  Mr.  Doiley!  ridiculous.  Depend  om 
hell  let  her  marry  just  whom  she  will.  "  This  W  ' 
Gradus,"  says  he,  "  why,  I  don't  care  a  groat  wl' 
theryou  mairyhimor  no,"  says  he:  "  there  arefi;^ 
young  fellows  at  Oxford,  who  can  talk  Greek » 
well  as  he." 
Grad.  Indeed! 

Char.  "I  have  heard  a  good  account  of  the  yotf 
man,"  says  he.  "But  all  I  ask  of  youis,  to  rece:J 
two  visits  from  him;  no  more  than  two  visits,    i' 
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you  don't  like  him— so;  if  you  do,  I'll  give  you  half 

my  fortune  ou  the  day  of  marriage,  and  the  rest  at 

my  death." 

Grad.  What  a  singularity!  to  limit  me  to  two 

visits.  One  is  already  past,  and  she  hates  me.  What 

can  I  expect  from  the  other? 

Cliar,  Everything.     It  is  a  moment  that  decides 

the  fate  of  a  lover.     Now,  fancy  me  Miss  Doiley  ; 

swear  I'm  a  divinity  ;  then  take  my  hand,  and  press 

it — thus. 

Grad.  Heavens!  her  touch  has  thrilled  me. 
'      Char.  And  if  I  should  pout,  and  resent  the  liberty, 

make  your  apology  on  my  lips.  (Giadus catches  her 

in  his  arms,  and  kisses  Iter.)  So,  so,  you  have  fire,  I 

perceive. 
I      Grad.  Can  you  give  me  any  more  lessons'! 

Char.  Yes  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place.  I  have  a 
I  friend,  Mr.  Sandford,  whom  you  saw  here  last 
;  night ;  you  shall  dine  with  him  :  he  will  initiate  you 
i  at  once  in  the  fashionable  rage,  and  teach  you  to 
I  trifle  agreeably.  You  shall  be  equipped  from  his 
[wardrobe,  to  appear  here  in  the  evening  a  man  of 
f  the  world.  Adieu  to  grizzles,  and — 
\  Grad.  But  what  will  the  father  think  of  such  a 
|metanior[)hosisl 

I  Char.  Study  your  mistress  only  :  your  visit  will 
!  be  to  her ;  and  that  visit  decides  your  fate.  Resolve, 
[then,  to  take  up  your  new  character  boldly  ;  in  all 
jits  strongest  lines,  or  give  up  one  of  the  richest 
I  heiresses  in  the  kingdom. 
I  Grad,  My  obligations,  madam — 
I  Char.  Don't  stay,  now,  to  run  the  risk  of  meet- 
'ing  Mr.  Doiley;  for  if  he  should  discover  that  you 
t  have  disgusted  his  daughter,  Sandford,  the  dinner, 

and  the  plot,   will  be  worth  no   more  than  your 

gravity.     Away,  I'll  meet  you  at  Story's  Gate  to 

introduce  you.  [Exit  Gradus. 

Enter  Miss  Doiley. 

MissD.  Excellent  Charlotte  !  you've  outgone  my 
expectation  ;  did  ever  a  woodcock  run  so  blindly 
into  a  snare? 

Char.  Oh  !  that's  the  way  of  all  your  great  scho- 
lars :  take  them  but  an  inch  out  of  their  road,  and 
you  may  turn  'em  inside  out,  as  easily  as  your  glove. 

Miss  D.  Weil,  but  have  you  seen  Sandford?  Is 
everything  in  train?    Will  Gradus  be  hoodwinked? 

Char.  Hoodwinked!  AVhy,  don't  you  see  he's 
already  stark  blind  ?  or,  if  he  has  any  eyes,  I  assure 
you  they  are  all  for  me. 

Miss  D.  My  heart  palpitates  with  apprehension  : 
we  shall  never  succeed. 

Char.  Oh!  I'll  answer  for  the  scholar,  if  you'll 
undertake  the  soldier.  Mr.  Sandford  has  engaged 
half-a-dozen  of  the  savoir  vivre;  all  in  high  spirits 
at  the  idea  of  tricking  old  Leather-purse  ;  and  they 
have  sworn  to  exhaust  wit  and  invention,  to  turn 
our  Solon  out  of  their  hands  a  finished  coxcomb. 

Miss  D.  Blessing  on  their  labours  !  My  Granger 
is  gone  to  study  his  rival ;  and  will  make,  I  hope,  a 
tolerable  copy.  Now  follow  Gradus,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, and  take  care  they  give  him  just  champagne 
enough  to  raise  him  to  the  point,  without  turning 
over  it.  \_E.xeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Drawing-room. 

Enter  Gkk'Dvs,   /i-rf  &// Charlotte,   and  followed 
by  Mr.  Sandford. 

Cliar.  Well,  I  protest  this  is  an  improvement! 
Why,  what  with  satins  and  tassels,  and  spangles 
and  foils,  you  look  as  fine  as  a  chemist's  shop  by 
candle-light. 

Grad.  Madam,  do  you  approve — 

Char.  Oh,  amazingly;  111  run  and  send  Miss 
Doiley  to  admire  you. 


Grnd.  (Looking  iu  a  glass.\  Oh,  if  our  proctor 
could  now  behold  me  !  he  would  never  believe  that 
figure  to  be  Jeremy  Gradus. 

Sand.  Very  true,  and  I  give  you  Joy.  No  one 
would  conceive  you'd  ever  been  within  gun-shot  ot 
a  college. 

Grad.  What  must  I  do  with  this? 

Sand.  Your  chapeau  bras?  wear  it  thus.  These 
hats  are  for  the  arm  only. 

Grad.  A  hat  for  the  arm;  what  a  subversion  of 
ideas.  Oh,  Mr.  Sandford,  if  the  sumptuary  laws 
of  Lycurgiis — 

Saiid.D — n  it!  will  you  never  leave  oft"  your 
college  cant?  I  tell  you  once  more,  and  by  Jupiter, 
if  you  don't  attend  to  me,  I'll  give  you  up;  I  say, 
you  must  forget  that  such  fellows  ever  existed; 
that  there  was  ever  a  language  but  English,  a  clas- 
sic but  Ovid,  or  a  volume  but  his  Art  of  Love. 

Grad.  I  will  endeavour  to  form  myself  from  your 
instructions  ;  but  tarry  with  me,  I  entreat  you  ;  if 
you  should  leave  me — 

Sand.  I  won't  leave  you.  Here's  your  mistress. 
Now,  Gradus,  stand  to  your  arms. 

Grad.  I'll   do  my  best. 

Enter  Miss  Doiley. 

Sand.  Hush!  Your  devoted;  allow  me,  madam, 
to  introduce  a  gentleman  to  you,  in  whose  affairs 
I  am  particularly  interested — Mr.  Gradus. 

Miss  £>.  Mr.  Gradus  !  Is  it  possible? 

Grad.  Be  not  astonished,  oh  lovely  maiden,  at 
my  sudden  change.  Beauty  is  a  talisman  whicli 
works  true  miracles,  and,  without  a  fable,  trans- 
forms mankind. 

Miss  D.  Your  transformation,  I  fear,  is  loo  sud- 
den to  be  lasting. 

Gr«rf.  Transformation  !  Resplendent  Virgo! — 
brightest  constellation  of  the  starry  zone.  I  am 
but  now  created.  Your  charms,  like  the  Prome- 
thean fire,  have  warmed  the  clod  to  life,  and  rapt 
me  to  a  new  existence. 

Miss  D.  But  may  I  be  sure  you'll  never  take  up 
your  old  rust  again  ? 

Grad.  Never.  Sooner  shall  Taurus  with  the 
Pisces  join,  Copernicus  to  Ptolemy  resign  the 
spheres,  than  I  be  what  I  was. 

MissD.  I  shall  burst.  (Aside.) 

Sand.  W^ell,  you've  hit  it  off  tolerably,  for  a 
coup  d'essai.  But  pr'ythee,  Gradus,  can't  you  talk 
in  a  style  alittle  less  fustian?  You  remember  how 
those  line  fellows  conversed  you  saw  at  dinner ;  no 
sentences,  no  cramp  words — all  was  ease  and  im- 
pudence. 

Grad.  Yes,  I  remember.  Now  the  shell  is  burst, 
I  shall  soon  be  fledged. 

Doiley  entering,  starts  back. 

Doil.  Why,  who  the  dickens  have  we  here  ? 

Sand.  So,  there's  the  old  genius. 

MissD.  But  I  am  convinced  now,  I  am  con- 
vinced now  this  is  all  put  on;  iu  your  heart  you 
are  still  Mr.  Gradus. 

Grad.  Yes,  madam,  slill  Gradus ;  but  not  that 
stifl' scholastic  fool  you  saw  this  morning.  No,  no, 
I've  learned  that  the  acquisitions  of  which  your 
father  is  so  ridiculously  fond,  are  useless  lumber; 
that  a  man  who  knows  more  than  his  neighbours, 
is  in  danger  of  being  shut  o:!t  of  society  ;  or,  at 
best,  of  being  invited  at  dinner  once  in  a  twelve- 
month, to  be  exhibited  like  an  antique  bronze,  or  a 
porridge-pot  from  Herculaneum- 

Doil.  Zounds!  'tis  he!  I'm  all  over  in  a  cold 
sweat.     (Behind.) 

MissD.  And  don't  you  think  learning  the  great- 
est blessing  in  the  world? 

Grad.  Not  I,  truly,  madam.  Learning!  a  vile 
bore. 
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[Act  It. 


Dull.  Do  I  stauJ  upon  my  head  or  my  heels? 

Grad.  I  shall  leave  all  those  fopperies  to  the 
greybeards  at  collecre.  Let  'em  chop  lotjic  or  make 
English  hashes  out  of  stale  Hebrew,  till  they 
starve,  for  me. 

Sand.  This  is  your  resolution? 

Chad.  Fixed  as  Ixion  ou  his  wheel.  I  have  no 
study  now  hut  the  Ion. 

D'uil.  Indeed!     {Aside.) 

Grad.  You  shall  confess,  my  friend,  in  spite  of 
prejudice,  that  'tis  ])ossih!e  for  a  man  of  letters  to 
become  a  man  of  the  world. 

Miss  D.  Bless  me,  one  would  suppose  you  had 
been  familiar  in  tlie  bun  ton  all  your  lile;  you  have 
all  the  requisites  to  make  a  figure  in  it,  by  heart. 

Grad.  The  mere  force  of  beauty,  madam  ;  I 
wished  to  become  worthy  of  you,  and  that  wish 
lias  worked  a  miracle. 

Doil.  A  miracle  with  a  vengeance.  (Aside.) 

Miss  D.  How  diil'erent  from  what  you  was  this 
morning. 

Grad.  Oh,  mention  it  not.  This  morning  !  may 
it  be  blotted  from  time's  ledger,  and  never  thought 
on  more.  I  abhor  my  former  self,  madam,  more 
than  you  can;  witness  now  the  recantation  of  my 
errors.  Learning,  with  all  its  tribe  of  solemn  fop- 
peries, I  abjure,  abjure  for  ever. 

Doil.  Yoiido?    {Aside.) 

Grad.  The  study  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  phi- 
losophy, may  suit  a  monk  ;  but  it  is  as  unbecom- 
ing a  gentleman,  as  loaded  dice  or  a  brass-hilted 
sword. 

Doil.  Laming  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  Very 
well.     (Aside.) 

Grad.  Hebrew  Heave  to  the  Jew  rabbins,  Greek 
to  the  bench  of  bishops,  Latin  to  the  apothecaries, 
and  astronomy  to  the  almanack  makers. 

Doil.  Better  and  better.     (Aside.) 

Grad.  The  mathematics — mixed,  pure,  specu- 
lative, and  practical,  with  their  whole  circle  of 
sciences,  I  consign  in  a  lump  to  old  men  who  want 
blood,  and  to  young  ones  who  want  bread.  And 
now  you've  heard  my  whole  abjuration. 

Doil.  (Riishinc)  forward.)  Yes,  and  I  have  heard 
too;  Ihavelieard.  Oh,  that  I  should  ever  have 
been  such  a  dolt,  as  to  take  thee  for  a  man  of  lam- 
ing! 

Grad.  Sir.  Doiley  !     (Confounded.) 

Doil.  What!  don't  be  dashed,  man  ;  go  on  with 
your  abjurations,  do.  Yes,  you'll  make  a  shine  in 
the  tone?  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  have  been  such  a 
nincompoop! 

Sand.  My  dear  BTr.  Doiley,  do  not  be  in  a  heat. 
How  can  a  man  of  your  discernment — Now  look 
at  Gradus;  I'm  sure  he's  a  much  prettier  fellow 
than  he  was — his  ligure  and  his  manner  are  quite 
different  things. 

Doil.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that,  I  can  see  that. 
Why,  he  has  turned  little  iEsop  upside  down; 
he's  the  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass. 

Grad.  I  must  retrieve  myself  in  his  opinion.  The 
skin,  Mr.  Doiley,  may  be  put  oft';  and  be  assured, 
that  the  mind  which  has  once  felt  the  sacred  ener- 
gies of  wisdom,  though  it  may  assume,  for  a  mo- 
ment— 

Miss  D.  So,  so  !     (Angrily.) 

Sand.  (Apart.)  Hark  ye,  sir;  that  won't  do. 
By  heaven,  if  you  play  retrograde,  I'll  forsake 
you  on  the  spot.  You  are  ruined  with  your  mis- 
tress in  a  moment. 

Grad.  Dear  madam  ;  believe  me,  that  as  for — 
\\Tiat  can  I  say?  How  assimilate  myself  to  two 
such  opposite  tastes'?  I  stand  reeling  here  be» 
tween  two  characters,  like  a  substantive  between 
two  adjectives. 

Doil.  You!  you  for  to  turn  fop  and  maccaroni ! 
W  hy,  'twould  be  as  natural  for  a  Jew  rabbin  to 
turn  parson.  An  elephant  in  pinners  ;  a  bishop 
with  a  rattle  aud  bells  couldn't  be  more  pos^ej-QuSi 


Sand.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley — 

Doil.  Dear  me  no  dears.  WMiy,  if  I  wanted  a 
maccaroni,  I  might  have  had  choice  ;  every  alley; 
from  Hyde-Park  to  Shadwell-Dock,  swarms  with 
'em,  genuine;  and  d'ye  think  I'll  have  an  amphib- 
erous  thing,  half  and'half,  like  the  sea-calf  ? 

Sand.  Oh,  if  that's  all,  an  hundred  to  ten  Gradus 
will  soon  be  as  complete  a  character  as  if  he  had 
never  learnt  his  alpha  beta  ;  or  known  more  of  the 
classics  than  their  names. 

Doil.  Oh,  I  warrant  him.  Now,  what  do  3-6 
think  of  the  Scratchi,  the  Horsi,  aud  the  rest  of 
'em,  ay? 

Grad.  Oh,  a  mere  bore!  a  parcel  of  brawny,  un- 
taught I'ellows,  who  knew  no  more  of  lile  than 
they  did  of  Chinese.  If  they'd  stood  candidates 
for  rank  in  a  college  of  taste,  "they'd  have  been  re- 
turned if/noraii/i/r.     Would  they  not,  madam? 

Miss  Doil.  Oh,  certainly.  1  could  kiss  the  fel- - 
low,  he  has  entered  into  my  plot  with  such  spirit.  , 

[Exit. 

Doil.  W^hy,  you've  been  in  wonderful  haste  fo 
get  rid  of  the  ingranter  part ;  but  as  it  happened,  j 
that  was   the  only  part   I  cared  for;  so  now  you) 
may  carry  your  hogs  to  another  market ;  they  won't ! 
do  for  me. 

Grad.  My  hogs! 

Doil.  Ay,  your  bores,  your  improvements,  your 
fashionable  airs,  your — in  short,  you  are  not  the 
man  I  took  you  for;  so  you  may  trot  back  to  col-' 
lege  again  ;  go,  mister,  and  teach  "em  the  tone,  do. 
Lord,  how  they'll  stare  !  Jeremy  Gradus,  or  the 
monkey  returned  from  travel ! 

Sand.  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  too  severe. 
Leave  us,  man,  leave  us  ;  I'll  settle  your  aflair,  I 
warrant.     (To  Gradus.) 

Grad.  Not  so  easily,  T  fear;  he  sticks  to  his 
point,  like  a  rusty  weathercock ;  all  my  depend- 
ance  is  on  the  lady. 

Sand.  You'll  allow  Gradus  to  speak  to  Miss, 
Doiley. 

Doil.  Oh,  av,  to  be  sure ;  the  more  he  speaks 
the  less  she'lflike  him.  Here,  shew  Mr.  Gradus 
the  dressing-room.  [^E.xit  Grad.']  Give  her  another 
dose;  surfeit  her  by  all  means.  Why,  sure  Mr. 
Sandford,  vou  had  no  hand  in  transmogrifying  the— 

Sand.  Ves,  faith,  I  had.  I  couldn't  endure  tlu 
idea  of  seeing  your  charming  daughter  tied  to  f 
collection  of  Greek  apothegms  and  Latin  quota- 
tions;  so  I  endeavoured  to  English  him. 

Doil.  English  him!  I  take  it  shocking  ill  of  you! 
Mr.  Sandford,  that  I  must  tell  you.— Here  are  al 
my  hopes  gone  like  a  whilY  of  tobacco.  , 

.S'««fZ.  Pho!  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley,  this  attach, 
raent  of  vours  to  scholarship  is  a  mere  whim —        \ 

Doil.  "Whim!  Well,  suppose  it  is,  I  will  havij 
my  whim.  Worked  hard  forty  years,  and  saye( 
about  twice  as  many  thousand  pounds  ;  andifsil 
much  labour  and  so  much  money  won't  entitle  i 
man  to  whim,  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  should: 

Sand.  Nor  I  either,  I'm  sure. 

Doil.  To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret,  lack  of  larni 
ing  has  been  my  great  detriment.  If  I'd  been  ; 
scholar,  there's  no  knowing  what  I  mought  hav| 
got ;  my  plum  might  have  been  two  ;  my —  i 

Sand.  Why,  doubtless,  a  little  classical  know! 
ledge  might  have  been  useful  in  driving  your  barj 
gains  for  Russia  tallow  and  whale  blubber.  j 

Doil.  Ay,  to  be  sure.  And  I  do  verily  believj 
it  hiudered  me  from  being  Lord  Mayor  ;  only  thin 
of  that — Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Sand.  How  so  ?  _        : 

Doil.  W^liy,  I  tended  the  common  council  an, 
all  the  parish  meetings  for  fifteen  years,  withou- 
daring  for  to  make  one  arangue  ;  at  last,  a  westr 
was  called  about  chusing  of  a  turncock.  So  noin 
thinks  I,  I'll  shew  'em  what  I'm  good  for.  Or 
alderman  was  in  the  purples  ;  so,  thinks  I,  if  h; 
tips  off,  why  not  I  as  well  as  another?    So  I' 
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make  a  speecli  about  patrols,  and  then  ax  for  their 
voles. 

Sand.  Very  judicious. 

Doil,  If  you'll  believe  me,  I  got  up  three  times. 
Silence!  says  Mr.  Crier;  and  tny  tongue  grew  so 
dry  with  fright,  that  I  couldn't  wag  it ;  so  I  was 
forced  to  squat  down  again,  'midst  iiorse-laughs  ; 
and  they  nicknamed  me  Dummy,  through  the  whole 
ward. 

Sand,  ^Yicked  rogues  !  Well,  I  ask  your  par- 
don ;  I  had  no  idea  of  these  important  reasons. 
Yet,  how  men  differ  !  Now  the  family  of  Sir  W  il- 
ford  Granger  are  quite  distressed  by  the  obstinate 
attachment  to  the  sciences  of  that  fine  young  fel- 
low I  told  you  of  this  morning, 

Doil.  Ay !  What  is  h-e  Sir  William  Granger's 
son  ]  Knew  his  father  very  well ; — kept  a  fine 
study  of  horses,  and  lost  many  thousands  by  it ; — 
lent  him  money  many  a  time ; — good  man,  always 
punctual. 

Sand.  Ay,  sir,  but  this  youth  disappointed  all 
his  hopes.  Mighty  pleasant,  to  see  a  young  fel- 
low, formed  to  possess  life  in  all  its  points  and  be- 
witching varieties,  shrink  from  the  world,  and 
bury  himself  amidst  obsolete  books,  systems,  and 
schisms,  whilst  pleasure  woos  him  to  her  soft  em- 
brace, and  joys  solicit  him  iu  vain.  Oh,  it  gave  his 
father  great  trouble. 

Doil.  Great  trouble !  Dear  me,  dear  me !  I  al- 
ways thought  Sir  Wilford  had  been  a  wiser  man. 
Why,  I  would  have  given  the  world  for  such  a 
son. 

Sand.  He  swallows  it  rarei>'.  (Aside.)  Oh,  be 
piques  himself  on  such  trifles  as  reading  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  in  their  own  tongues,  and  mas- 
tering all  the  quibbles  of  our  English  philoso- 
phers. 

X>oi7.  English  philosophers !  I  wouldn't  give  a 
farthing  for  them. 

Sand,  Why  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Locke,  a  Newton — 

Doil.  Newton!  oh,  ay;  I  have  heard  of  Sir 
Isaac— every  body  has  heard  of  Sir  Isaac — great 
man — master  of  the  mint. 

Sand.  Oh,  sir!  this  youth  has  found  a  dozen 
mistakes  in  his  theories,  and  proved  him  wrong  in 
one  or  two  of  his  calculations.  In  short,  he  is  ad- 
vised to  give  the  world  a  system  of  his  own,  in 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  he'll  prove  the  earth  to 
be  concave  instead  of  spherical,  and  the  moon  to 
be  no  bigger  than  a  punch-bowl. 

Doil.  (Aside.)  He's  the  man,  he's  the  man.' — 
Look'e,  Mr.  Sandford,  you've  given  a  description 
of  this_  young  fellow,  that's  set  my  blood  in  a  fer- 
ment. Do  you — -now  my  dear  friend,  do  you  think 
that  you  could  prevail  upon  him  to  marry  my 
daughter? 

Sand.  Why,  I  don't  know;  neither  beauty  nor 
gold  has  charms  for  him.  Knowledge — knowledge 
is  his  mistress. 

Doil.  Ay,  I'm  sorry  for  that;  and  yet  I'm  glad 
of  it  too.  Now,  see  what  ye  can  do  with  him,  see 
what  ye  can  do  with  him. 

Sand.  Well,  well,  I'll  try.  He  promised  to  call 
on  me  here  this  evening,  in  his  way  to  the  Mu- 
seum.    I  don't  know  whether  he  isn't  below  now. 

DoU.  Below  now?  Ifackins,  that's  lucky  ;  hang 
me  if  it  isn't!  Do  go  and — and  speak  to  him  a  bit, 
and  bring  him  up,  bring  him  up.  Tell  him,  if  he'll 
marry  Elizabeth,  I'll  give  him,  that  is,  I'll  leave 
him  everv  farthing  I  have  in  the  world. 

Sand.  "Well,  since  you  are  so  very  earnest,  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do.  [^Exit, 

Doil.  Thank'e,  thank'e ;  I'cod !  I'll  buy  him 
twice  as  manv  books  as  a  college  library,  but 
what  I'll  bribe  him,  that  I  will.  What  the  dickens 
can  Elizabeth  be  about  with  that  thing  there,  that 
Gradus!     He  a  man  of  laruing  !  Hang  me,  if  I 


don't  believe  his  head's  as  hollow  as  my  cane. 
Sure,  she  can't  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  smatter- 
ing monkey.  Ho,  there  they  are  ;  here  he  comes. 
Why  there's  Greek  and  algebra  in  his  face. 

Enter  Sandford  «Hd  Granger,  dressed  in  black. 

Mr.  Granger,  your  very  humble  servant,  sir,  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you,  sir. 

Grant;.  I  thank  you,  sir.     (Very  solemnly.) 
Doil.  I  knew  your  father,  sir,  as  well  as  a  beg- 
gar knows   his  dish.     Mayhap,  Mr.  Sandford  told 
you  that  I  wanted  for  to  bring  you  and  my  daugh- 
ter acquainted.     I'll  go  and  call  her  in. 
Grang.  'Tis  unnecessary. 

Doil.  He  seems  a  mighty  silent  man.  (Apart.) 
Sand.    Studying,    studying.     Ten   to  one  he's 
formino^  a  discourse  in  Arabic,  or  resolving  one  of 
Euclid  s  problems. 

Doil.  Couldn't  you  set  him  a  talking  a  bit.  I 
long  for  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sand.  Come,  man;  forget  the  old  sages  a  mo- 
ment. Can't  the  idea  of  Miss  Doiley  give  a  fillip 
to  your  imagination  T 

Grang.  Miss  Doiley,  I'm  inform'd,  is  as  lovely 
as  a  woman  can  be.  But  what  isworawi?  Only 
one  of  nature's  agreeable  blunders. 

Doil.  Hum!  That  smacks  of  something,  (^^irfc.) 
Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Granger,  a  woman  with  no 
portion  but  her  whttits,  might  be  but  a  kind  of  a 
Jew's  bargain  ;  but  when  fifty  thousand  is  popt  into 
the  scale,  she  must  be  bad  indeed,  if  her  husband 
does  not  find  her  a  pen'worlh. 

Grang.  With  men  of  the  world,  Mr.  Doiley, 
fifty  thousand  pounds  might  have  their  weight ; 
but,  in  the  balance  of  philosophy,  gold  is  light  as 
dephlogisticated  air. 

Doil.  That's  deep.  I  can  make  nothing  of  it; 
that  must  be  deep.  (Aside.)  Mr.  Granger;  the 
great  account  I  have  had  of  your  larning,  and 
what  not,  has  made  me  willing  for  to  be  akin  to 
you. 

Grang.  Mr.  Sandford  suggested  to  me  your  de- 
sign, sir  ;  and  as  you  have  so  nobly  proposed  your 
daughter  as  the  prize  of  learning,  I  have  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  related  to  you. 

Doil.  (Aside.)  But  I'll  see  a  bit  farther  into 
him  though,  first.  Now  pray,  Mr.  Granger,  pray 
now — a — I  say  ;  (to  Sand.)  ax  him  some  deep 
question,  that  he  may  shew  himself  a  bit. 

Sand.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say?  A  deep 
question  you  would  have  it?  Let  me  see.  Oh, 
Granger,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  ancient  anti- 
podes walked  erect,  or  crawled  on  all  fours  ? 

Grang.  A  thinking  man  always  doubts  ;  but  the 
best  informations  concur,  that  they  were  quadru- 
pedes  during  two  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  bi- 
pedes  ever  after. 

Doil.  Quadpedes !  Bipedes !  What  a  fine  man  he 
is  !  (Aside.) 
Sand.  A  surprising  transformation! 
Grang.  Not  more  surprising  than  the  transfor- 
mation of  an  eruca  to  a  chrysalis,  a  chrysalis  to  a 
nymph,  and  a  nymph  to  a  butterfly. 

Doil.  There  again!    I  see  it  will  do.  I  see  it  will 
do  :  ay,  that  I  will;  hang  me  if  I  don't.  (Aside.) 
[^E.xit,  chuckling  and  laughing. 
Grang.  What's  he  gone  off  for,  so  abruptly? 
Sand.  For  his  daughter,  I  hope.  Give  ye  joy,  my 
dear  fellow  !  the  nymph,  the  eruca,  and  the  chrysa- 
lis, have  won  the  day. 

Grang.  How  shall  I  bound  my  happiness  !  My 
dearSandford,that  was  the  luckiest  question,  about 
the  antipodes. 

Sand.  Yes,  pretty  successful.  Have  j'ou  been  at 
your  studies ! 

Gratig.  Oh,  I've  been  in  the  dictionary  this  half 
hour ;  and  have  picked  up  cramp  words  enough  to 
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puzzle  and  delight  the  old  geutleman  tbe  remainder 
of  Ills  life. 

Siiiitl.  Here  lie  is,  fiiith — 

dnituj.  And  Elizabeth  with  hiin.  I  hear  hor  dear 
footsteps!   Oh,  how  shall  I — 

Doil.  (Without.)  Come  along,  I  say;  what  a 
plaiftie  are  you  so  modest  for?  dome  in  here.  {Pulls 
in  Ciradus  by  the  arm.)  Here,  I've  brouj^ht  him  ; 
one  of  your  own  kidney.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Now  I'll  lay 
you  a  f;allon,  you  can't  jjue.ss  what  I've  hrouj^ht 
liini  for.  I've  brought  him,  ha,  ha,  ha!  for  to  pit 
him  against  you,  {to  Granger)  to  see  which  of  you 
two  is  the  most  lamed.  Ha,  ha! 

(hiuKj.  Ten  thousand  devils,  plagues,  and  furies  I 

Sand.  Here  s  n  blow  up  ! 

Doil.  Why,  for  all  he  looks  so  like  a  nimcom- 
poop  in  this  pye-picked  jacket,  he's  got  his  noddle 
full  of  Greek  and  algebra,  and  them  things.  Why, 
Gradns,  don't  stand  aloof,  man;  this  is  a  brother 
scholar,  I  tell  ye. 

Grad.  A  scholar!  all  who  have  earned  that  dis- 
tinction are  my  brethren.  Carissime  frater,  gaudeo 
te  ridere. 

Grang.  Sir — yon — I most  obedient.    I  wish 

tlioa  wert  iu  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
largest  folio  in  thy  library  about  thy  neck.  (Aside.) 

Siind.  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Doiley,  what  do 
you  mean  t 

Doil.  Mean!  vrhy  I  mean  for  to  pit  'em,  to  be 
sure,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  to  the  winner.  Touch 
him  up,  touch  him  up  I  {To  Granger.)  Shew  him 
what  a  fool  he  is. 

Sand.  Why,  sure  yea  won't  set  them  together 
by  the  ears ! 

Doil.  No,  no;  but  I'm  resolved  for  to  set  them 
together  by  tlie  tongues.  To  cut  the  business  short, 
Mr.  Gradns,  you  are  to  be  sure  a  great  dab  at 
laming,  and  what  not;  but  I'll  bet  my  daughter, 
and  fifty  thousand  to  boot,  that  Granger  beats  ye — 
and  he  that  wins  shall  have  her. 

Grang.  Heavens,  what  a  stake  !  'Tis  sufficient  to 
inspire  a  dolt  with  the  tongues  of  Babel. 

Sand.  My  dear  friend,  think  of  the  indelicacy — 

Doil.  Fiddle-de-dee  !  I  tell  you,  I  will  have  my 
whim;  and  so,  Gradns,  set  oft'.  ByJeukin!  you'll 
find  it  a  tough  business  to  beat  Granger;  he's  one 
of  your  great  genus  men;  going  to  write  a  book 
about  Sir  Isaac,  and  the  moon,  and  the  devil  knows 
what.  {Miss  Doil.  and  Char,  enter  at  the  bach  of 
the  stage.) 

Grad.  If  so,  the  more  glorious  will  be  my  vic- 
tory. Come,  sir!  let  us  enter  the  lists,  since  it  must 
be  so,  for  this  charming  prize;  (pointing  to  Miss 
Doiley)  choose  your  weapons  ;  Hebrew — Greek — 
Latin,  or  English.  Name  your  subject;  we  will 
pursue  it  syllogistioally,  or  socratically,  as  you 
please. 

Grang.  (Aside.)  Curse  your  syllogisms  and  so- 
craticisms. 

Doil.  No,  no,  I'll  not  have  no  English  ;  what  a 
plague!  every  shoe-black  jabbers  English,  so  give 
us  a  touch  of  Greek  to  set  oil'  with ;  come,  Gradns, 
you  begin. 

Miss  Doil.  Undone  !  undone  1 

Grad.  If  it  is  merely  a  recitation  of  Greek  that 
you  want,  yon  shall  be  gratified.  An  epigram  that 
occurs  to  me,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  that  sublime 
laugaage. 

Char.  (Aside.)  Oh,  confound  your  sublime  lan- 
guage ! 

Grad.  Panta  gelos,  kai  panta  konis  kai  panta  to 
medt'n 
Paula  gar  cxalagon,  esti  tarjinomena. 

Doil.  Panta  Iri  pantry!  Why,  that's  all  about 
the  pantry.  W  hat,  the  old  Grecians  loved  tit-bits, 
Biayhai);  but  that's  low  !   eh.Sandford! 

Sand.  Oh,  cursed  low!  he  might  as  well  have 
talk'.'d  abckut  a  pig-stv. 


Doil.  Come,  Granger,  now  for  it!  Elizabeth  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds ! 

Grang.  Yes, sir.  I — I — amnot  much  prepared: 
I  could  wish — I  could  wish  ;  Sandford !    (Apart.) 

Sand.  Zounds!   say  something  ;  anything! 

Char.  ( Aside.)  Ah\  it's  all  over.  He  could  a.* 
easily  furnish  the  ways  and  means,  as  a  word  ia 
Greek. 

Doil.  Hoity,  toity  !  What,  at  a  stand!  Why  sure 
you  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  Gradus. 

Grang.  'Tis  a  point  I  cannot  decide,  yon  must 
determine  it.  Now,  impudence,  embrace  me  with 
thy  seven-fold  shield  !  Zanthus,  I  remember,  iu  de- 
scribing such  anight  as  this — 

Grad.  Zanthus!  you  surely  err.  Homer  men- 
tions but  one  being  of  that  name,  except  a  river, 
and  he  was  ahorse. 

Grang.  Sir,  he  was  an  orator ;  and  such  an  one 
that,  Homer  records,  the  gods  themselves  inspired 
him. 

Doil.  Come,  come!  I  sha'n't  have  no  brow- 
beating ;  nobody  offered  for  to  contradict  you ; 
so  begm.  (To  Granger.)  What  said  orator  Zan- 
thus? 

Grad.  True  ;  but  sir,  you  won't  deny — 

Grang.  Yon  lucid  orb,  iu  aetlier  pensile,  irradiates  i 
th'  expanse.  Refulgent  scintillations,  in  th'  am-  i 
bient  void  opake,  emit  humid  splendor.  Chrysalic  \ 
spheroids  th'  horizon  vivify — astifarions  constella- 
tions, nocturnal  sporades,  in  refrangerated  radii, 
illume  our  orb  terrene. 

Miss  Doil.  I  breathe  again.  (Aside.) 

Doil.  There,  there !  well  spoke,  Granger !  Now, 
Gradus,  beat  that! 

Grad.  1  am  enwrapt  in  astonishment !  You  arei 
imposed  on,  sir;  instead  of  classical  language,  yoQ 
have  heard  a  rant  in  English — 

Doil.  English!  Zounds!  d'ye  takeme  for  afooll 
D'ye  think  I  don't  know  my  own  mother- tongue! 
'Tvvas  no  more  like  English,  than  I  am  like  W'hit- 
tington's  cat. 

Grad.  It  was  every  syllable  English. 

Doil.  There's  impudence ! — Ttiere  wasn't  no  word 
of  it  English;  if  you  take  that  for  English,  devil 
take  me  if  I  believe  there  was  a  word  of  Greek  in 
aU  your  try-panirys. 

Grad.  Oh !  the  torture  of  ignorance  !  I 

Doil.  Ignorant!  Come,  come,  none  of  vour  trick3| 
upon  travellers.  I  know  you  mean  all  that  as  a' 
skit  upon  my  edication; — but  I'U  have  you  to 
know,  sir,  that  I'U  read  the  hardest  chapter  of 
Nehemiah  with  you  for  your  ears.  | 

Grad.  I  repeat  that  you  are  imposed  on.  Mr., 
Sandford,  I  appeal  to  you.  ! 

Grang.  And  I  appeal — 

Sand.  Nay,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Doiley  is  your  judge, 
in  all  disputes  concerning  the  vulgar  tongue.  j 

Doil.  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Who  cares  for  youi 
peals?  I  peal  too;  and  I  tell  yon,  I  won't  be  im-l 
posed  on.  Here,  Elizabeth,  I  have  got  ye  a  hus- 
band, at  last,  to  my  heart's  content. 

Miss  Doil.  Hira,  sir!  You  presented  that  gentle-, 
man  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  found  such  v 
fund  of  merit  in  him —  < 

Doil.  In  he  !  what  in  that  bean-bookworm !  thaij 
argufies  me  down,  I  don't  know  English'?  Don': 
go  for  to  provoke  me  ;  bid  that  Mr.  Granger  wel 
come  to  my  house — he'll  soon  be  master  on't.         j 

Miss  Doil.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  ot 
my  father.  (Significantly.)  ; 

Doil.  Sha'n't  say  obedience,  say  something  t< 
him  of  yourself:  he's  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 

Miss'Doil.  Then,  sir,  without  reserve,  I  acknow  : 
ledge  your  choice  of  Mr.  Granger  is  perfectl  i; 
agreenble  to  mine. 

■  Doil.  That's  my  dear  Bet!  (Kissing  her.)  We'i ' 
have  the  weddingdirectly.  There!  d'ye  understan«| 
that,  Mr.Tri-pantry  !— is  that  English? 
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Grad.  Yes,  so  plain,  tliat  it  lias  exsuscltated  1113' 
understandiiijj.  I  perceive  I  have  been  duped. 

Doil.  Ay,  well !  I  had  rather  30U  should  be  the 
dupe  than  nie. 

Grad.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  inclination  to  con- 
test ;  if  the  lovely  Charlotte  will  perform  her  pro- 
mise. 

Char.  Agreed;  provided  that,  in  yonr  character 
of  husband,  you  will  be  as  singular  and  old  fashion- 
ed, as  the  wig  you  wore  this  morning. 

Doil.  What,  cousin!  have  you  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  scholar's  Egad!  you're  a  cute  girl,  and  mayhap 
may  be  able  to  make  something  of  him ;  and  I  don  t 


care  if  I  throw  in  a  few  hundreds,  that  you  mayn't 
repent  your  bargain.  Well,  now  I've  settled  this 
aliair  exactly  to  my  mind,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world.  And,  d'ye  hear,  Gradus^  I  don't  love 
for  to  bear  malice.  If  you'll  trot  back  to  college, 
and  larn  the  dillerence  between  Greek  and  English, 
why  you  may  stand  a  chance  to  be  tutor — when 
they've  made  me  a  grandfather. 

Grad.  I  have  had  enough  of  languages.  You 
see  I  have  just  engaged  a  tutor  to  teach  me  to  read 
the  world  ;  and  if  I  play  my  part  there  as  well  as  I 
did  at  Brazen-Nose,  your  indulgence  will  grant  me 
applause.  [Exeunt. 


MIDAS; 

A   BURLETTA,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  KANE  O'HARA. 


Act  I.— Sceae  3 

CHARACTERS. 

APOLLO 

SILENO 

MERCURY 

DAPHNE 

MIDAS 

JUPITER 

MARS 

NYSA 

PAN 

VULCAN 

BACCHUS 

MYSIS 

DAMjETAS 

GANYMEDE 

SHEPHERD 

JUNO 

ACT  I. 

Scene  T. — Discovers  the  henlhenDeiiies seaiedamidst 
the  clouds,  in  full  council:  they  address  Jupiter. 

CHORUS  OF  ALL  the  Gods. 

Jove,  in  his  chair, 
Of  the  sky  lord  may'r, 
With  his  nods 
Men  and  yods 

Keeps  in  aive; 
When  he  winks, 
Heaven  shrinks; 
When  he  speaks. 
Hell  srpieaks  ; 

Earth's  globe  is  but  his  taw. 
Cock  of  the  school, 
He  bears  despotic  rule; 
His  word, 
Thonyh  absurd. 

Must  he  law. 
Even  Fate, 
Thonyh  so  yrcal, 
Musi  not  prate ; 
His  bald  pate 
Jove  xcould  cuff. 
He's  so  blnff, 

For  a  straw. 
Coiu'd  deities, 
Like  mice  in  cheese, 
To  slir  must  cease, 

Or  ynaw. 

Jup.  {Risiny.)  Immortals,  you  have  heard  j'our 
plaintive  sov'reign, 
And  culprit  Sol's  liigli  crimes.  Shall  we  who  govern, 
Brook  spies  iipon  us?  Shall  Apollo  trample 
On  our  commands'!  We'll  make  him  au  example. 


As  for  yon,  Juno,  curb  your  prying  temper,  or 
We'll  make  j'on,  to  j'our  cost,  know — we're  your 
emperor. 
Juno.    I'll   take    the    law.    (To   Jupiter.)    My 
proctor,  with  a  summons, 
Shall  cite  you,  sir,  t" appear  at  Doctor's  Commons. 
Jup.  Let  him  ;  but  lirst  I'll  chase  from  heaven 

yon  varlet. 
Juno.  AMiat,  for  detecting  you  and  jour  vile 
harlot! 

AIR.— JuNO. 

Think  not,  lewd  Jove, 

Thus  to  wrony  my  chaste  love; 

For,  spite  of  your  rakehelly  godhead, 
By  day  and  by  night, 
Juno  will  have  her  riyht, 

Nor  be,  of  dues  nuptial,  defrauded. 
I'll  ferret  the  haunts 
Of  your  female  gallants; 

In  vain  you  in  darkness  enclose  them; 
Your  favourite  jades 
I'll  plunge  to  the  shades. 

Or  into  cows  metamorphose  them. 

Jup.  Peace,  termagant.  I  swear  by  Styx,  our 
thunder 
Shall  hurl  him  to  the  earth.  Nay,  never  wonder, 
I've  sworn  it,  gods. 

Apollo.  Hold,  hold,  have  patience. 
Papa.  No  bowels  for  your  own  relations ! 

AIR. — Apollo. 

Be  by  your  friends  advised. 

Too  harsh,  too  hasty  dad! 
Maugre  your  bolts  and  wise  head. 

The  world  will  think  you  mad. 


Scr.NE  3.] 
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inat  wors^  can  Bacchus  teach  men, 
His  roaring  bucks,  when  drunk. 

Than  break  the  lamps,  beat  watchmen, 
And  stagger  to  some  punk? 

J  up.  You  saucy  scoundrel ;  there,  sir.  (Strikes 

him.)  Come,  disorder, 

Down,  Phoebus,  down  to  earth,  we'll  hear  no  further. 

I  Roll,  thunders,  roll ;  blue  lightnings  flash  about  him: 

I  The  blab  shall  find  our  sky  can  do  without  him. 

'  (Thunder  and  lightning.)  Jupiter  darts  a  bolt  at  him  ; 
he  falls;  Jupiter  re-assumes  his  throne,  and  the 
gods  all  ascend  together,  singing  the  initial  chorus  ; 
"Jove  in  his  chair,"  &c. 

Scene  IJ. — A  champaign  Country,  with  a  distant 
village.  Violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
A  Shepherd  sleeping  in  the  field  is  roused  by  it,  and 
runs  off  frightened,  leaving  his  cloak  and  guitar 
behind  him. 

I  Apollo,  as  cast  from  heaven,  falls  to  the  earth, 
I       with  a  rude  shock,  and  lies  for  awhile  stwuied. 
!      Apol.   Zooks !    what  a  crush !    a  pretty  decent 

tumble! 
Kind  usage,  Mr.  Jove  ;  sweet  sir,  your  humble. 
Well,  down  I  am  ;  no  bones  broke,  though  sore 

pepper'd ! 
Here  doom'd  to  stay.  What  can  I  do?  turn  shep- 
herd—  {Puts  on  the  cloak,  ^-c.) 
A  lucky  thought.  In  this  disguise,  Apollo 
No  more,  but  Pol  the  swain,  some  flock  I'll  follow. 
Nor  doubt  I,  with  my  voice,  guitar,  and  person, 
Among  the  nymphs  to  kick  up  some  diversion. 

Enter  SiLENO. 
Sil.  W^hom  have  we  here?  a  sightly  clown  !  and 
sturdy  : 
Hum ;  plays,  I  see,  upon  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
Seems  out  of  place  ;  a  stranger;  all  in  tatters  ; 
I'll  hire  him  ;  he'll  divert  my  wife  and  daughters. 
Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  boyi 

Apo.  An  orphan  lad,  sir. 
Pol  is  my  name  ;  a  shepherd  once  my  dad,  sir, 
I'th'  upper  parts  here;  though  not  born  to  serving, 
I'll  now  take  on,  for  faith  I'm  almost  starving. 
Sil.  You've  drawn  a  prize  i'th'  lottery ;  so  have 
I  too; 
Wliy,  I'm  the  master  you  could  best  apply  to. 

DUETT.— Apollo  and Sile^o. 
Sil.  Since  you  mean  to  hire  for  service, 
Come  with  me,  you  jolly  dog ; 
You  can  help  to  bring  home  harvest, 
Tend  the  sheep,  and  feed  the  hog. 

Fal,  lal,  la. 
With  three  croxcns,  your  standing  wages, 

You  shall  daintily  be  fed; 
Bacon,  beans,  salt  beef,  cabbaqes, 
Buttermilk,  and  oaten  bread. 

Fal,  lal,  la. 
Come,  strike  hands,  you  II  live  in  clover, 

When  ive  get  you  once  at  home  ; 
And  ichfn  daily  labour's  over. 

We  will  dance  to  your  strum-strum. 

Fal,  lal,  la. 
Apo.  /  strike  hands,  I  take  your  offer, 
Farther  on  I  may  fare  worse  ; 
Zooks,  I  can  no  longer  suffer 
Hungry  guts  and  empty  purse. 

Fal,  lal,  la. 
Sil.    Do  strike  hands ;  'tis  kind  I  offer  ; 
Apo.  /  strike  hands,  and  take  your  offer; 
/-v    Sil.    Farther  seeking  you'll  fare  tvorse; 
^     Apo.  Farther  on  I  may  fare  worse. 
^      Sil.     Pity  such  a  lad  should  suffer, 
§•     Apo.  Zooks,  I  can  no  longer  suffer, 
^      Sil.    Hungry  guts  and  empty  purse, 
^-^    Apo.  Hungry  guts  ami  empty  purse. 

Fal,  lal,  la.  \_Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Sil«no's  Farm-house. 

Enter  Daphne  and  Nysa. 

Daph.  But,  Nysa,  how  goes  on  'Squire  Midas's 

courtship!  [worship, 

Nysa.  Your  sweet  Damstas,  pimp  to  his   great 

Brought  me  from  him  a  purse  ;  but  the  conditions — 

I've  cur'd  him,  I  believe,  of  such  commissions. 

Daph.  The  moon-calf !  This  must  blast  him  with 

my  father. 
Nysa.  Right ;  so  we're  rid  of  the  two  frights  to- 
Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [gether. 

Enter  Mysis. 

Mysis.'Rey-d.a.jl  what  mare's  nest's  found?  For 
ever  grinning: 
Ye  rantipoles  ;  is't  thus  you  mind  your  spinniug? 

AIR.— Mysis. 

Girls  are  known 
To  mischief  prone. 

If  ever  they  be  idle  ; 
Who  would  rear 
Two  daughters  fair. 

Must  hold  a  steady  bridle  ; 
For  here  they  skip. 
And  there  they  trip. 

And  this  and  that  tvay  sidle. 
Giddy  maids. 
Poor  silly  jades. 

All  after  men  are  gadiUng; 
They  flirt  pell-mell. 
Their  train  to  swell. 

To  coxcomb,  coxcomb  adding  : 
To  ev'ry  fop 
They're  cock-a-hoop. 

And  set  their  mothers  madding. 

Enter  SiLENO,  introducing  APOfLO. 

Sil.  Now,  dame  and  girls,  no  more  let's  hear  yon 
grumble 
At  too  hard  foil ;  I  chanc'd  just  now  to  stumble 
On  this  stout  drudge;  andhir'dhira;  fit  for  labour. 
(Puts  him  over.} 
To  'em,  lad  ;  then  he  can  play,  andsing,  and  caper. 
Mysis.  Fine  rubbish  to  bring  home;  a  strolling 
thrummer ! 
What  art  thou  good  for?  speak,  thou  ragged  mum- 
mer? (To  Apollo.) 
Nysa.  Mother,  for  shame — 
Mysis.  Peace,  saucebox,  or  I'll  maul  you. 
Apo.  Goody, my  strength  and  parts  you  undervalue. 
For  his  and  your  work,  I  am  brisk  and  handy. 
Daph.  A  sad  cheat  else — 
Mysis.  What  you,  you  jack-a-dandy? 

AIR. — Apollo. 

Pray,  goody,  please  to  moderate  the  rancour  of 
your  tongue: 
Why  flash  those  sparks  of  fury  from  your  eyes? 
Remember,  when  the  judgment's  weak,  the  prejudice 
is  strong : 
A  stranger  lohy  will  you  despise? 
Ply  me. 
Try  me. 
Prove  'ere  you  deny  me : 
If  you  cast  me 
Off,  you  blast  me 
Never  more  to  rise. 
Pray,  goody,  Sfc. 

Mysis,  Sirrah,  this  insolence  deserves  a  drubbing. 
Nysa.  With  what  sweet  temper  he  bears  all  her 

snubbing! 
Sil.  Oous,  no  more  words.  Go,  boy,  and  get  your 

dinner.  l^Exit  Ajw, 

Fie,  why  so  cross-graia'd  to  a  young  beginner? 
Nysa,  So  modest ! 
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Daph.  So  genteel! 

ail.  i^Tu  Mysls.)  Not  pert,  Dor  lumpisli. 

Myns.  NN'ould  he  were  liang'd  ! 

Nysa.Sf  Itaph.  La!  mother,  why  so  frumpish  ! 

QUARTETTO. 

Nysa.     Mamma,  how  rait  you  be  so  ill  jtatttr'd 

To  the ye.ntle,  handsome  swain? 
Daph.     To  a  lad  so  limb'd,  so  featar'd, 

Sure  'tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 

Sure  'lis  cruel,  Sfc. 

Mysis.    Girls,  for  you,  7ny  fears  perplex  me. 

Via  alarm  d  on  your  account: 
Sl\.  ){  ife,  in  vain  you  teaze  and  vex  me, 

I  will  rule,  depend  upon't, 
Nysa.    Ahl  Ah! 
Dapli.   Mamma! 

Nysa.    Mamma,  how  can  yoti  he  so  ill-nalurd. 
Daph.   Ah,  ah,  to  a  lad  so  limb'd  andfeatur'd? 
Nysa.     To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain, 
Dapli.    Sure  'tis  cruel  to  (jive pain; 
Nysiu     Sure  'lis  cruel  to  give  pain; 
Daph.    To  the  gentle,  handsome  sicain. 
Mysis.  Girls,  for  you  my  fears  perplex  me, 

I'm  alarm' d  on  your  account; 
Sil.  Wife,  in  vain  you  teaze  and  wx  me, 

I  will  rule,  depend  upon't, 
Nysa.  Mamma! 

Mysis.  Psha!  psha! 

Daph.  Papa 

Sil.  Ah!  ah! 

Daph.    Mamma,  how  can  you  be  so  ill-natur'd, 
Sil.         Psha!  psha!    you   must   not    be  so  ill- 
natur'd; 
Nysa.     Ah,  ah,  to  a  lad  so  limb'd,  sofeatur'd? 
Daph.    To  the  gentle,  handsome  sicain. 
Sil.         He's  a  gentle  handsome  swain, 
Nysa.     Sure  'tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 
Mysis.   'Tis  my  pleasure  to  give  pain. 
Daph.    Sure  'tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 
Sil.         He's  a  gentle,  handsome  sicain. 
Nysa.     To  Ihe  gentle,  handsome  swain. 
Mysis.  To  your  odious,  fav'rite  swain.     [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Midas's  House. 
Enter  MiDAS  and  Dam^TAS. 
Mid.  Nysa,  you  say,  refus'd  the  guineas  British. 
Dam.  Ah  !  please  your  worship  ;  she  is  wondrous 

skittish. 
Mid.  I'll  have  her,  cost  what  'twill.  Odsbobs,  I'll 

force  her- — 
Dam.  The  baiter— 
Mid.  As  for  madam — I'll  divorce  her. 
Some  favour'd  lout  incog,  onr  bliss  opposes. 

Dam.  Ay,  Pol ,  the  liind,  pu  (s  out  of  joint  our  noses. 

Mid.  I've  heard  of  that  Pol's  tricks,  of  his  sly 

tampering 

To  flingpoor  Pan  but  I'll  soon  send  him  scampering: 

'Sblood,  I'll  commit  him  ;  drive  him  to  the  gallows  I 

"Where  is  old  Pan? 

Dam.  Tippling,  sir,  at  th'  alehouse. 
3Iid.  Run,  fetch  him  ;  we  shall  hit  on  some  expe- 
To  rout  this  Pol.  [dient, 

Dum.  Illy.  (Going  returns.)  Sir,  your  obedient. 

[Exit. 
Mid.  \N'Tiat  boots  my  being  'squire. 

Justice  of  peace,  and  ouorum  ; 
Churchwarden  ;  knight  o  the  shire, 

And  custos  rotulorum  ; 
If  saucy  little  Nysa's  heart,  rebellious. 
My  'squireship  slights,  and  hankers  after 
fellows? 

AIR.— JI  IDAS. 
Shall  a  paltry  clown,  noljit  to  wipe  my  shoes, 

Dare  my  amours  to  cross? 
Shall  a  peasant  minx,  when  Justice  Midas  ivoos, 

Her  Hose  up  at  him  toss? 


No :  I'll  kidnap ;  (hen  possess  her  : 
I'll  sell  her  Pol  a  slavs,  get  mundungus  in  exchange: 
,   So  glut  to  the  height  of  pleasure. 
My  love  and  my  revenge. 
No  ;  I'll  kidnap,  S)-c.  {Exit^ 

Scene  \.—A  Village  Alehouse-door.  ■ 

Pan  is  discovered  sitting  at  a  table,  icith  a  tankard, 

pipes,  luid  tobacco,  before  him;  his  bagpipes  lying 

by  him,  ^ 

AIR.— Pan. 

Jupiter  wenches  and  drinks. 

He  rules  the  roast  in  the  sky  ; 
Yet  he's  a  fool  if  he  thinks 
That  he's  as  happy  as  I; 

Juno  rates  him. 

And  grates  him. 
And  leads  his  highness  a  weary  life; 

I  have  my  lass, 

A  nd  my  glass, 
A7id  stroll  a  bachelor's  merry  life. 

Let  him  fluster, 

Andbluster, 
Yet  cringe  to  his  harridan's  furbelow; 

To  my  fair  tulips, 

I  glue  lips. 
And  clink  the  cannikin  Iwre  below. 

Enter  DaMjETAS.  j 

Dam.  There  sits  the  old  soaker,  his  pate  Iroubi 
ling  little 
How  the  world  wags,  so  he  gets  drink  and  vittle.— 
Ho,  master  Pan!  'Gad,  you've  trod  on  a  thistle  ! 
You  may  pack  up  your  all,  sir,  and  go  whistle. 
The  wenches  have  turn'd  tail ;  to  yoii  buck  ranter ;, 
Tickled  by  his  guitar — tliey  scorn  your  chanter.       j 

AIR.— DAMiETAS. 

All  around  the  maypole  how  they  trot. 
Hot 
Pot, 

And  good  ale  have  got;  i 

Routing,  j 

Shouting,  ! 

At  you  flouting,  '■ 

Fleering,  j 

Jeering,  | 

And  tchatnot. 

There  is  old  Sileno  frisks  like  a  mad  \ 

Lad,  \ 

Glad  ! 

To  see  us  sad:  I 

Cap' ring,  I 

Vap'ring;  I 

While  Pol,  scraping,  | 
Coaxes 

The  lasses  i 
As  he  did  the  dad. 
Round  about,  ^-c. 


[£«.! 


Enter  Mysis. 


Mysis.  O  Pan  !    the  devil  to  pay,  both  my  slut. 

frantic!  ] 

Both  in  their  tantrums,  for  yon  cap'ring  antic.       ' 

But  I'll  go  seek  'em  all;  arid  if  I  find  'em,  ! 

I'll  drive  'em — as  if  old  Nick  were  behind  'em.-ja 

(  Going 
Pan.  Soa,  soa,— don't  flounce; 

Avast — disguise  your  fury. 
Pol  we  shall  trounce  ; 
Midas  is  judge  and  jury. 

AIR.— Mvsis. 
Sure  I  shall  run  toilh  vexation  distracted. 
To  see. my  purposes  thus  counteracted! 
This  way  or  that  way,  or  which  way  soever. 
All  things  run  contrccry  to  my  endeavour. 


Act  U.  Scene  1.] 
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Daughters  projecting 

Their  ruin  and  shame, 
Fathers  neglecting 

The  care  nf  their  fame; 
Nursing  in  hosmn  a  treacherous  viper; 
Here's  a  fine  dance— but  'tis  he  pays  the  piper. 

\^Exeunt, 

Scene  VI.— -4  Wood  and  Lawn  near  S'denos  Farm. 
A  tender,  slow  symphony.  Enter  DAPHNE,  crosses, 
melancholy  and  silent,    and  exit;  NysA,   watch- 
ing her. 

Nysa.  Oho;  is  it  so.  Miss  Daphne  in  the  dumps? 

Mtiin — sniig's  the  word.  I'll  lead  her  such  a 

Shall  make  her  stir  her  stumps.  [dance 

To  all  her  secret  haunts, 

Like  a  shadow  I'll  follow  and  watch  her  ; 

And,  faith,  mamma  shall  bear  on't  if  I  catch  her. 

[^Retires. 
Re-enter  DAPHNE. 
Daph.  La!  how  my  heart  goes  pit-a-pat;  what 
thumping, 
E'er  since  my  father  brought  us  home  this  bumpkin. 

AIR.— Daphne. 

He's  as  tight  a  hid  to  see  to, 

As  e'er  slept  in  leather  shoe ; 
And  what's  better,  he'll  love  me  loo. 
And  to  him  Fll  prove  true  blue. 
Though  my  sister  cast  a  hatvk'.i  eye, 

i  defy  what  she  can  do ; 
He  o'erlook'd  the  liltle  doxy, 

Fm  the  girl  he  means  to  woo. 
Hither  I  stole  out  to  meet  him, 

He'll  no  doubt  my  steps  pursue; 
If  the  youth  prove  true,  I  lift  him ; 
If  he's  false — Fll  fit  him  too. 
Enter  Apollo. 
Apu.  Think  o'the  devil — 'tis  said. 
He's  at  your  slioulder  ; 
This  wench  was  running  in  my  head, 
And  pop — behold  her. 

AIR. — Apollo. 

Lovely  nymph,  assuage  my  anguish: 

At  your  feet  a  tender  swain. 
Prays  you  will  not  let  him  languish. 

One  kind  look  tvould  ease  his  pain. 
Did  you  know  the  lad  who  courts  you. 

He  not  long  need  sue  in  vain: 
Prince  of  song,  of  dance,  of  sports — you 

Scarce  will  meet  his  like  again. 

Daph.    Sir;  you're  such  an  olio 
Of  perfection  in  folio, 

No  damsel  can  resist  you  ; 
Your  face  so  attractive,  _ 
Limbs  so  supple  and  active. 

That,  by  this  light. 

At  the  first  sight, 
I  could  have  run  and  kiss'd  you. 

AIR.— Daphne. 

If  you  can  caper,  as  well  as  you  modulate. 

With  the  addition  of  that  pretty  face. 
Pan,  who  was  held  by  our  shepherds  a  god  o'late. 

Will  be  kick'd  out,  and  you  set  in  his  place. 
His  beard  sofrouzy,  his  gestures  so  awkward  are. 

And  his  bagpipe  has  so  drowsy  a  drone. 
That  if  they  find  you,  as  I  did,  no  backwarder, 

"  You  may  count  on  all  the  girls  as  your  own. 

Mysis,  {From  within.)    Pol,    Pol,  make  haste, 

come  hither. 
Apo.  Death,  what  a  time  to  call ; 
Oh!  rot  your  old  lungs  of  leather. 
Bye,  Daph. 
Daph.  B'ye,  Pol.  {Exit  Apo. 


Enter  Nysa, 


Marry  come  up,  forsooth, 

Is't  me,  you  forward  vixen, 

You  choose  to  play  your  tricks  on; 

And  could  your  liquorish  tooth 

Find  none  but  my  sweetheart  to  fix  on'! 

Marry  come  up  again. 

Indeed,  my  dirty  cousin! 
Have  you  a  right  to  every  swain? 
Ay,  though  a  dozen. 

DUETT.— Daphne  mirfNysA. 
My  minikin  miss,  do  you  fancy  that  Pol 
Can  ever  be  caught  by  an  infant's  dollt 
Can  you.  Miss  Maypole,  su2)pose  he  mdlfall 
In  love  with  the  giantess  of  Guildhall? 

Pigmy  elf. 

Colossus  it.'ielf. 
You  milllie  till  you're  mouldy  upon  the  shelf. 
You  stump  o'th'  gutter,  you  hop  o'my  thumb, 
A  husband  for  you  must  from  Lilliput  come. 
You  stalking  steeple,  you  gawky  stag. 
Your  husband  must  come  from  Brobdignag. 

Sour  grapes, 

Lead  apes ; 
I'll  humble  your  vanity,  Mistress  Trapes, 
Miss,  your  asssurance 

And,  ndss,  your  high  airs 
Is  past  all  endurance 

Are  at  their  last  pray'rs. 
No  more  of  these  freedoms,  Miss  Nysa,  I  beff. 
Miss  Daphne's  conceit  mttst  be   louer'd  a 
Poor  spite!  [.P^9' 

Pride  hurt! 
Liver  white! 

Rare  sport ! 
Do  show  your  t^eth,  spitfire,  do,  bat  yon 
can't  bite; 
This  haughtiness  soon  ivUl  he  laid  in  the  dirt. 

Poor  .'ipite,  <5x. 

Pr'ule  hurt,  6^c. 

[Exeunt  squabbling, 

ACT  II. 

Enter  Nys a, /oZ/owcd  by  MiDAS. 

Turn,  tygress,  turn  ;  nay  fly  not — 

I  have  thee  at  a  why  not. 

How  comes  it,  little  Nysy, 

That  heart  to  me  so  icy 

Should  be  to  Pol  like  tinder. 

Burnt  up  to  a  very  cinder? 

Sir,  to  my  virtue  ever  steady: 

Firm  as  a  rock 

I  scorn  your  shock  ; 

But  why  this  attack ! 

A  miss  can  you  lack, 

Who  have  a  wife  already? 
Ay,  ay,  there's  the  curse — but  she  is  old 

and  sickly ; 

And  would  ray  Nysa  grant  the  favour  quickly. 
Would  she  yield  now — I  swear,  by  the  lord  Harry, 
The  moment  madam't;  coflin'd — her  I'll  marry. 

AIR.— Midas. 

O  what  pleasures  will  abound. 

When  my  tvife  is  laid  in  ground! 

Let  earth  cover  her, 

We'll  dance  over  her. 
When  my  wife  is  laid  in  ground. 
O,  how  happy  should  I  be. 
Would  little  Nysa  pig  with  me! 

How  I'd  mumble  her, 

Touze  and  tumble  her. 
Would  little  Nysa  pig  tuith  me! 

Nysa.  Young  birds  alone  are  caught  with  chaft". 
At  your  base  scheme  I  laugh. 
Mid.  Yet  take  my  vows. 
Nysa.  I  would  not  take  your  bond,  sir, — 


Nysa. 


Daph 


Nysa, 


Daph. 

Nysa. 

Daph. 

Nysa. 
Both. 
Daph. 

Nysa. 

Daph. 

Nysa. 
Both. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nj'sa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 

Nysa. 


Mid. 


Nysa. 


Mid. 
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MIDAS, 


[Act  I] 


Mid.  Half  my  estate — 

Nusa.  No,  nor  tbe  whole — my  fond  sir.       [Exit. 

Alid.  Well,  Master  Pol  I'll  tickle, 

For  liiiii  at  least,  I  have  a  rod  in  pickle  : 

"Wheu  he's  in  limbo, 
Not  thus  our  hoity-toity  miss 
Will  stick  her  arms  a-kimbo. 

Enter  V Mi, 

Pan.  So,  squire,  well  met — I  flew  to  know  your 

business. 
Mid.  "Why,  Pan,  this  Pol,  we  must  bring  him  on 

his  knees. 
Pan.  That  were  a  feat  indeed; — a  feat  to  brag  on. 
Mid,  Let's  home — we'll  there  concert  it  o'er  a 

flaggon; 
I'll  make  him  skip — 
Pan,  As  St.  George  did  the  dragon.         [Exeunt. 

SOENE  II.' — A  Lawn  before  Midas' s  house. 

Enter 'H^YSA. 

Nysa.  Good  lack!  what  is  come  o'er  me  1 
Daphne  has  stepp'd  before  me  ! 
Envy  and  love  devour  me. 
Pol  dotes  upon  her  phiz  hard  I 
'Tis  that  sticks  in  my  gizzard. 
Midas  appears  now  twenty  times  more  hideous  : 
Ah,  Nysa,  what  resource  !■ — a  cloister. 
Death  alive — yet  thither  must  I  run. 
And  turn  a  nun, 
Prodigious! 

AIR.— Nysa. 

In  these  cjrenst/  old  falters 

His  charms  brighter  shine: 
Then  his  yiiitar  he  clatters 
With  tinkling  divine; 
But  my  sister. 
Ah!  he  kiss'd  her. 

And  me  he  pass'd  by; 
Fm  jealous 
Of  the  fellow's 
Bad  taste  and  blind  eye,       [Exit. 

Scene  Jll.—Midas's  Parlour, 

Midas,  Mysis,  and  Pan,  discovered  in  consultation 
over  a  large  bowl  of  punch,  pipes,  a\id  tobacco. 

Mid.  Come,  Pan,  your  toast. 

Pan.  Here  goes  our  noble  umpire. 

Mysis.    And   Pol's   defeat — I'll  pledge   it  in  u 

bumper. 
Mid.  Hang  him,  in  every  scheme  that  whelp  has 

cross'd  us. 
Mijsis.  Sure  he's  the  devil  himself; 
Pan.  Or  Doctor  Faustus. 

Mysis.    Ah,    'squire — for   Pan   would  you  but 
stoutly  stickle, 
Thi.s  Pol  would  soon  be  in  a  wretched  pickle. 
Pan.  You  reason  right — 
Mid.  His  toby  I  shall  tickle. 
Mysis.  Look,  'squire,  I've  sold  my  butter;  here 
the  price  is 
At  your  command,  do  but  this  job  for  Mysis. 
Count  'em — six  guineas  and  an  old  Jacobus ; 
Keep  Pan,  and  shame  that  scape-grace  coram  nobis. 
Mid.  Goody,  as  'tis  your  request, 
I  pocket  this  here  stull'; 
And  as  for  that  there  peasant. 
Trust  me,  I'll  work  his  buff. 
At  the  musical  struggle 
I'll  bully  and  juggle; 
My  award  s 
Your  sure  card; 
'Sblood,  he  shall  fly  his  country — that's  enough. 
Pan.  Well  said,  my  lad  of  wax. 


Mid.  Let's  end  the  tankard,  j 

I  have  no  head  for  business  till  I've  drank  hard.    , 

Pan.  Nor  have  my  guts  brains  in  them  till  they 'ri; 
addle, 
When  I'm  most  rocky,  I  best  sit  my  saddle.  ■ 

Mid.  Well,  come,  let's  take  one  boose,  and  roaii 
Then  part  to  our  affairs. —  [a  catch; 

Pan.  A  match. 

Mysis.  A  match.  i 

TRIO.— MiDAs,  Pan,  ohcZ Mysis.  ! 

Mid,  Master  Pol  ' 

And  his  tol  de  rol  Inl, 

Fll  buffet  away  from  the  plain,  sir, 
Vditi.  And  I'll  assist 

Your  ivorship' s  fist 

With  all  my  ?ni(/ht  and  main,  sir, 
Mysis.  And  I'll  have  a  thump, 
Though  he  is  so  plump. 

And  makes  such  a  wounded  racket. 
Mid.  I'll  bluff. 

Pan.  I'll  rough,  ^ 

Mysis.  ril  huff; 
Mid.  I'll  cuff. 

All.  And  rilivarrant  we  pepper  his  jacket 

Mid.  For  all  his  cheats. 
And  wenching  feats. 

He  shall  rue  on  his  knees  'em; 
Or  skip  by  goles. 
As  high  as  Paul's 

Like  ugly  witch  on  besom,  < 

Arraigned  he  shall  be. 
Of  treason  to  me! 
Pan.  And  I  icith  my  davy  will  back  it, 

Fll  swear. 
Mid.  Fll  snare, 
Mysis.  /'//  tear, 
All.    0  rare! 

And  Fll  warrant  we  pepper  his  jacket. 

[E.veuni 

Scene  IV. — A  Landscape. 

Enter  Sileno  and  DaMjETAS,  in  warm  argument, 

Sil.  My  Daph,   a  wife   for  thee;   the   'squire' 
base  pander! 
To  the  plantations  sooner  would  I  send  her. 

Dam.  Sir,  your  good  wife  approv'd  my  offers. 

S'll.  Name  her  not,  hag  of  Endor, 
What  knew  she  of  thee  but  thy  coffers'? 

Dam.  And  shall  this  ditch-born  whelp,  this  jack 
anapes,  \ 

By  dint  of  congees  and  of  scrapes — 

Sil.  These  are  thy  slanders  and  that  canker'dhag'si 

Dam.  A  thing  made  up  of  pilfer'd  rags! 

Sil.  Richer  than  thou  with  all  thy  brags  j 

Of  flocks,  and  herds,  and  money  bags, 

DUETT,— Sileno  and  Dam^tas, 

Sil,  If  a  rival  thy  character  draiu. 
In  perfection  he'll  find  out  aflaiv; 
With  black  he  ivill  paint. 
Make  a  de'il  of  a  saint, 
And  change  to  an  owl  a  maccaw. 
Dam.  Can  a  father  pretend  to  be  luise. 

Who  his  friend' s  good  advice  woulddespise 
Who,  when  danger  is  nigh. 
Throws  his  spectacles  by. 
And  blinks  through  a  qreen  girl's  eyes? 
Sil.  You're  an  impudent  pimp  and  a  grub. 

Dam,     You  are  fool' d  by  a  beggarly  scrub; 

Your  betters  you  snub. 
Sil.       Who  will  lend  me  a  club. 

This  insolent  puppy  to  drub? 
You're  an  impudent  pimp  and  a  grub. 
Dam,  You're  cajol'd  by  a  beggarly  scrub, 
Sil.       Who  will  rot  in  a  pondering  tub. 
Dam,  Whom  the  prince  of  impostors  I  dub; 
SiL     A  guinea  for  a  club. 


CINE  4.]  MIDAS. 

Dam.  T'mi'ra  bald  pate  yoiCll  rub, 
I  Sil.      Tliis  muckworm  to  drub. 
j  Dam.  When  you  find  that  your  cub, 
I  Sil.      Ritb  off,  surah,  rub,  sirrah,  rub. 

Dam.  Is  debauched  by  a  ivhipp'd  syllabub. 

[  Enter  Mysis,  attended  by  DAPHNE  atid  Nysa. 

Mysis.  Soli !  you  attend  the  trial— we  shall  drive 
rour  vagabond—  [hence 

Sil.  I  smoke  your  foul  contrivance. 

Daph.  Ah,  Nys,  our  fate  depends  upon  this  issue. 

Nysa.  Daph — for  your  sake  my  claim  I  here  forego 
Ind  with  your  Pol  much  jo)!  I  wish  you. 

Daph.  O,  gemini,  say'st  thou  me  so] 
)ear  creature,  let  me  kiss  you. 

Nysa.  Let's  kneel,  and  beg  his  stay,  papa  will 
back  us. 

Daph.  Mamma  will  storm. 

Nysa.  What  then  !  she  can  but  whack  us. 

QUINTETTO. 

Daphne,  Nysa,  Mysis,  Sileno  and  DAMiiTAS. 

Daph.  Mother,  sure  you  never 
Will  endeavour 
To  dissever 
From  my  favour 

So  sweet  a  swain  ; 
None  so  clever 

E'er  trod  the  plain. 
Nysa.  Father,  hopes  you  gave  tier, 
Don't  deceive  her, 
Can  you  leave  her 
Sunk  for  ever 

In  pining  care? 
Haste  and  save  her 

From  black  despair. 
Think  of  his  modest  grace, 
His  voice,  shape,  and  face; 
Hearts  alarming, 
Bosoms  ivarming. 
Wrath  disarming, 

With  his  soft  lay: 
He's  so  charming. 
Ay,  let  him  stay. 
He's  so  charming,  SfX. 
Mysis.  Sluts,  are  you  lost  to  shame? 
Sil.         Wife,  wife,  be  more  tame. 
Mysis.  This  is  madness! 
Sil.        Sober  sadness 
Mysis.  /  with  gladness. 

Could  see  him  swing, 
For  his  badness. 

'Tis  no  such  thing. 
Must  Pan  resign  to  this  fop  his  employ- 
ment? 
Must  I  to  him  yield  of  Daph  tlie  enjoy- 
ment? 
Mysis.  Ne'er  while  a  tongue  I  brandish, 
Fop  outlandish 
Daph  shall  blandish. 
Will  you  reject  my  income, 
Herds  and  clinkinn  ? 
Hot  and  sink  'em. 
Midas  must  judge. 
Mysis.  And  Pol  must  fly : 
Sil.        Zounds,  Polsha'n't  budge: 
Mysis.  Y'oic  lie. 
Dam.    You  lie. 
Mysis.  "1 
Dam.     }■  You  lie,  you  lie. 

Sil.    5 

Enter  31lDAS,  enraged,    attended  by   a   crowd  of 
Nymphs  and  Swains. 

Mid.  Peace,  ho !  Is  hell  broke  loose?  what  means 
this  jawing"? 
Jndermy  very  nose  this  clapper-clawing! 


Daph. 

Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 

Nysa. 

Both. 


Sil. 
Dam. 


Dam. 


Sil. 
Dam. 
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AIR.— MiDAS. 

What  the  devil's  here  to  do, 

Ye  loggerheads  and  gipsies? 

Sirrah  you,  and  hussy  you. 

And  each  of  you  tipsy  is; 

But  I'll  as  sure  pull  down  your  pride  as 
A  gun,  or  as  I'm  justice  Midas. 
Chorus.         O,  tremendous  justice  Midas! 

Who  shall  oppose  ivise  justice  Midas? 

AIR.— Midas. 

I'm  given  to  understand  that  you  are  all  in  a  pother 
here  ; 

Disputing  whether  Pan  or  Pol  shall  pipe  to  you  ano- 
ther year, 

Do  you  think  your  clumsy  ears  so  proper  to  decide,  as 

The  delicate  ears  of  justice  Midas? 

Chorus.         O,  tremendous,  8^c. 

Mid.  So,  you  allow  it  then — ye  mobbish  rabble? — • 

Enter  Apollo  and  Pan. 
Oh,  here  comes  Pol  and  Pan — now  stint  your  gabble. 
Fetch  my  great  chair — I'll  quickly  end  this  squabble. 

AIR. 

^010  I'm  seated, 
m  be  treated 

Like  the  Sophi  on  his  throne ; 
In  my  presence. 
Scoundrel  peasants 

Shall  not  call  their  souls  tJieir  own. 
My  behest  is. 
He  who  best  is, 

Shall  be  fix' d  musician  chief; 
Ne'er  the  loser 
Shall  show  nose  here, 

But  be  transported  like  a  thief. 
Chorus.        O  tremendous,  ^-c. 

Dam.  Masters,  will  you  abide  by  this  condition? 

Pan.  I  ask  no  better. 

Apo.  I'm  all  submission. 

Pan.  Strike  up,  sweet  sir. 

Apo.  Sir,  I  attend  your  leisure. 

Mid.  Pan,  take  the  lead. 

Pan.  Since  'tis  your  worship's  pleasure. 

AIR.— Pan. 

A  plague  on  your  pother  about  this  or  that. 
Your  shrieking  or  squeaking,  a  sharp  or  aflat: 
Fm  sharp  by  my  bumpers,  you're  aflat,  master  Pol; 
So  here  goes  a  set-to  at  tol  de  rol  lol. 

When  beauty  her  rack  of  poor  lovers  tvoidd  hamper. 
And  after  miss  Will-o'the-Wisp  the  fools  scamper ; 
Ding  dong,  in  sing  song,  they  the  lady  extol: 
Pray  ivhat's  all  this  j'uss  for ,  hut — tol  de  rol  lol? 

Mankind  are  a  medley — a  chance-medley  race: 
All  start  in  j'ull  cry,  to  give  dame  Fortune  chase: 
There's  catch  as  catch  can,  hit  or  miss,  luck  is  all, 
And  luck's  the  best  tune  of  lije's  tol  de  rol  lol. 

I've  done,  please  your  worship,  'tis  rather  too  long! 

Mid.  Not  at  all. 

Pan.  /  only  meant  life  is  but  an  old  song  ; 
The  ivorld's  but  a  tragedy,  comedy,  droll; 
Where  all  act  the  scene  of  tol  de  rol  lol. 

Peasants.  A  Pan! — a  Pan! 

Mid.  By  jingo,  well  perform'd  for  one  of  his  age  ; 
Now,  hang  dog,  don't  you  blush  to  show  your  visage? 
Apo.  Why,  master  Midas,  for  that  matter, 
'Tis  enough  to  dash  one, 
To  hear  the  arbitrator, 

In  such  unseemly  fashion. 
One  of  the  candidates  bespatter. 
With  so  mach  partial  passion. 

{Midas  falls  asleep.) 
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MIDAS, 


[ACT  B 


AIR.— Apollo. 


Ah,  happij  hours,  how  fleeting , 

Ye  dancd  on  down  away: 
When,  my  soft  vows  repealing. 

At  Daphne's  feel  I  lay! 
But  from  her  charms  when  sundcr'd, 

As  Midas'  froivns  presage. 
Each  hour  will  seem  ail  hundred; 

Each  day  appear  an  age. 

Peasants.  A  Pol !  a  Pol  I— a  Pan  I  a  Pan  ! 
Mid.  Silence — tiiis  just  decree,  all,  at  yocirpeiil, 
Obedieut  hear — else  1  shall  use  you  ver^  ill. 

The  Dr.CRiiE. 

Pail  shall  remain, 
Pol  quit  the  plain. 
Chorus.     O,  tremendous,  S(c. 
Mid.  All-  bow  with  me  to  mighty  Pan — entlirone 
him — 
No  pouting — and  with  festal  chorus  crown  him — 
(  The  Crowd  form  two  rnnlcs  heside  the  chair,  and  join 
ill  the  chorus,  whilst  MidiLi  crowns  him  with  bays. 
He  is  th<in  carried  round  the  stage,  the  dancers 
leading  the  way  to  the  Chorus.) 

Chorus.   See  triumphant  sits  the  bard. 

Crown  d  tuilh  bays,  his  due  reward; 
ExiVd  Pol  shall  wander  far; 
Exil'd,  twang  his  faint  guitar  ; 
][  hik  with  echoing  shouts  of  praise. 
We  the  bagpipe's  glory  raise. 

Mid.  'Tis  well.  What  keeps  you  here,  yea  vaga- 
mnlTinl 
Go  trudge — or  do  you  wait  for  a  good  cafling'! 
Apo.  Now  all  attend — 
{Throws  off  his  disguise,  and  appears  as  Apollo.) 


The  wrath  of  Jove,  for  rapine, 

Corruption,  lust,  pride,  fraud,  there's  no  escaping 

Tremble,  thou  wretch  ;  thou  stretch'd  thy  utmoi 

tether ; 
Thou  and  thy  tools  shall  go  to  pot  together. 

AIR. — Apollo. 

Dunce,  I  did  but  sham, 

Fur  Apollo  I  am, 
God  of  music,  and  king  of  Parnass  ; 

Thy  scurry  decree. 

For  Pan  against  me, 
I  reward  with  the  ears  of  an  ass. 

(Midas' s  wig  falls  off,  and  he  appears  ivlth  the  ear 
of  an  ass.) 

Mid.  Detected,  balk'd,  and  small, 
Ou  our  marrow-bones  we  fall. 
Mysis.  Be  merciful. 
Dam.  Be  pitiful. 
Mid.  Forgive  us,  mighty  Sol. — Alas!  alas! 

FINALE.— AroLLO. 

Thou,  a  Billingsgate  quean;  (To  Mysis. 

Thou,  a  punditr  obscene,  (To  Damestas. 

With  strumpets  and  bailiffs  shcdl  class: 

Thou,  driven  from  man,  (To  Midas. 

Shall  wander  with  Pan ; 
He  a  stinking  old  goaf,  thou  an  ass,  an  ass,  ^-c. 

Be  thou  'squire — his  estate  (  To  Sileno, 

To  thee  I  translate. 
To  you  his  strong  chests,  wicked  mass; 

(To  Daphne  and  Nysal 

Live  happy,  while  I,  ■  \ 

Becall'd  to  the  sky, 
Make  all  the  gods  laugh  at  Midas. 

Chorus.     Jove  in  his  chair,  ^c. 
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THE  ADOPTED  CHILD; 

A  MUSICAL  DRAMA,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  SAMUEL  BIRCH. 


Act  I 

— Scene  4 

CHARACTERS. 

SIR    BERTRAND 

SPRUCE 

CLARA 

LE   SAGE 

FLINT 

LUCY 

RECORD 

UOY 

JANNETTE- 

MICHAEL 

NELL 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— ^j(  old  Hall  in  Milford  Castle. 
Unto- Record  and  Lucy. 

Lucy.  I  tell  you  once  more,  Mr.  Record,  I  won't 
stay  any  longer  in  this  place,  to  be  frightened  to 
death  every  hour  of  my  life,  night  and  day. 

Rec.  Poh !  Poh  !  why  you  are  a  silly  girl : — 
childish  apprehensions!  You  have  been  reading 
some  foolish  stuff  or  other  to  put  such  notions  into 
your  head  :  what  is  there  in  this  venerable  building 
to  frighten  such  a  sweet  innocent  little  girl  as  you, 
most  timid? 

Lucy.  What  is  there?  Why,  a'n't  I  oblig'd  to 
cross  those  long  cloisters  I  don't  know  how  many 
times  a  day,  where  my  own  steps  clatter  like 
twenty  people  besides  myself;  and  when  'tis  dark, 
ito  go  to  bed  in  that  frightful  room  of  tapestry, 
i  where  those  horrid  creatures  with  nodding  plumes 
I  are  galloping  upon  their  large  horses,  and  the  wind 
{whistles  all  night  as  loud  as  thunder  along  the  gal- 
lery ;  and  to  be  all  alone  too !  Or  if  I  do  see  any 
body,  is  it  not  you,  Mr.  Record  t 

Rec.  Well ;  and  is  there  anything  so  frightful  in 
I  me,  most  insulting  !  Whom  would  you  see  ? 

Lucy.  Why  something  human,  something  like 
I  myself,  that  I  could  talk  to.  O  !  when  shall  we 
I  have'  a  master  and  mistress  come  to  this  place  ? 

Rec.  You  must  put  up  with  me  as  master  ;  and 
1  as  to  a  mistress,  if  I  can  do  very  well  without  one, 
I  surely  you  may.  Our  old  gentleman's  relations 
!  are  on  their  road  from  Spa,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
all  alive  again. 

i     Lucy.  What,  will  not  Sir  Edmund  come  back 
I  again  ? 


Rec.  Never!  but  thank  heaven,  my  accounts  are 
all  clear  enough:  his  old  complaint;  but  his  rela- 
tions have  one  consolation  left,  however. 
Lucy.  What  is  that,  pray,  Mr.  Record  ? 
Rec.  The  physicians  all  agree,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstinacy  of  his  complaint  in  his  life-time, 
he  certainly  died  cur'd. 

Lucy.  Why  then,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
that  he  had  never  been  cured,  and  perhaps  the  poor 
soul  might  have  lived  ? 

Rec.  We  are  not  such  good  judges  as  they,  most 
presumptuous  !  But  mind  me,  I'm  now  going  down 
to  Michael's  at  the  ferry,  and  don't  you  let  a  soul 
in  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

Lucy.  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  indeed  'tis 
very  dismal  to  be  left  here  so  many  hours  by  one's 
self,  while  you  are  at  the  ferry.  I  can't  think 
what  you  are  so  fond  of  them  for? 

Rec.  Why,  I  love  Michael,  because  he  would  do 
no  wrong  to  man,  woman,  or  child;  and  besides, 
he  has  seen  better  days. 

Lucy.  And  what  do  you  love  Michael's  wife  for'? 
Rec.  Because  she  loves  Michael,  and  makes  all 
his  friends  welcome  ;  and  that's  a  note  of  admira- 
tion in  the  wife  of  any  man.  {A  loud  hwchng  with- 
out.) There  !  There  !  There's  a  pretty  racket  at 
this  early  hour!  Go  round  by  the  south  gallery, 
and  open  the  wicket,  and  then  you'll  see  who  it  is. 
Lucy.  What,  by  myself?  No  ;  if  I  must  go,  I'll 
go  the  direct  road  to  the  gate,  and  let  them  m ;  for 
I  dare  say  they  have  buisness  here,  by  the  loud 
knocking.  [Knocking  again.    Exit  Lucy, 

Rec.  Those  who  have  the  least  business  gene- 
rally make  the  greatest  disturbance  every  where. 
Now  to  my  accounts  :  I  begin  very  much  to  sus- 
pect  that   Sir   Edmund's   title  here   was  a  little 
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doubtful,  and  an  old  parchment  I  was  turning  over 
mentions  something  of  the  succession  of  the  old 
Baron's  male  issue,  if  living  :  I  shall  keep  posses- 
sion of  these  till  opportunity  serves. 

Elder  Lucy,  zcilh  Spruce. 

Lucy.  Nobody  here,  but  our  Mr.  Record,  sir  : 
he'll  answer  any  questions  — 

yfiT.  Nobody  here!  why  the  girl's  a  fool;  she 
means  nobody  that  can  give  a  proper  answer  but 
me ;  she  forgot  the  keepers  of  the  armoury  above, 
and  the  porters  and  mastiffs  below.  (Aside  to 
Lucy.)  What,  do  you  mean  to  have  our  throats 
cut"! 

Lucy.  I'm  sore  he  don't  look  as  if  he  would  do 
anybody  harm. 

Rec.  Your  business  here,  if  yon  please,  most 
impatient!  By  ihe  knocking  at  the  gate,  I  should 
have  thought  my  master  had  arrived. 

Spruce.  Not  much  out,  old  one,  for  he'll  soon 
be  here. 

Rec.  Who?  my  master"!  I  thought  they  had 
buried  him  at  Parma. 

Spruce.  He  that  was  your  master  lies  there : 
but  our  present  master  is  just  here ;  I  have  left 
him  at  the  ferry,  and  am  come  to  put  every  thing 
in  order  for  him.  W^e  shall  give  the  old  walls  a 
warming,  I  promise  you ;  take  all  the  mildew  out 
of  the  tapestry,  and  put  a  little  flesh  upon  your 
bones. 

Rec.  O  !  you  will,  most'audacious  !  W^hy,  then  as 
you  are  a  stranger,  I  had  better  shew  you  the  house 
"first.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  walk  in  and  try  our 
old  fare,  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  make 
comparison  with  the  new  1 

l^Exeunt  Record  and  Spruce. 

Lucy.  When  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  saj^ 
we  must  mend.  I  think  that  has  been  my  case  a 
long  time,  and  the  blessed  proverb  seems  now 
about  to  be  fulfdled.  He's  a  very  smart  fellow  in- 
deed, and  I  dare  say  won't  forget  me  in  the  pro- 
mised alteration  of  afl'airs. 

SONG.— Lucy. 

Silly  maid! 

Be  not  afraid, 
For  joy  will  soon  await  you; 

Hope  repeals 

What  bosom  beats, 
No  visioji  now  shall  cheat  you; 
Time  has  winys,  and  soon  wdl  flee, 

Single  I  will  never  be. 

Why  should  Time, 

When  in  my  prime, 
With  sloiv  pace,  detain  me? 

Why  be  coy 

When  bridal  joy 
Strives  to  entertain  me? 
Time  has  wings,  and  soon  will  flee, 
Single  I  will  never  be. 

Enter  Rlcord,  with  a  large  key, 

Lucy.  W^hatliave  you  done  with  the  gentleman? 

Rec.  Lock'd  him  in  the  refectory,  most  inquisi- 
tive !  that  nobody  may  disturb  him  :  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  arranging  bis  plans  of  improve- 
ment here,  whilst  I  go  down  to  Michael  to  see 
whether  he's  an  impostor  or  no.  Confine  your- 
self in  the  chapel  till  I  return,  and  don't  you  open 
the  door,  if  they  knock  the  very  walls  down. 

Lucy.  Sha'n't  I  take  him  a  tankard  of  October 
HrM? 

Rnc.  Nn!  Put  a  little  llesh  upon  my  bones,  will 
he,  an  impudent  varlet?  IMy  bones  have  never  yet 
been  ashamed  of  what  covers  them,  and  I  must 
take  care  that  the  future  covering  don't  blush  for 
the  bones.  \^Exit, 


Lucy.  'Ifegs  !  but  I'll  have  another  peep  at  him. 
He  may  like  to  go  to  chapel  with  me,  and  if  he 
does,  I  can  get  him  out.  What  then?  the  chapel 
is  a  very  good  place  ;  but  there  will  be  no  parson 
there.  That's  no  fault  of  mine;  well,  we  can  read 
the  ceremony  without  him.  ^Exit. 

Scene  II. — Michael's  Hut  at  the  Ferry. — Moun- 
tains in  the  back  view. 

Enter  SiR  Bertrand  and  Le  Sage. 

SONG.— Le  Sage. 

Down  the  rugged  mountains  steep, 
Hark !  the  plunging  ^caters  leap. 
Rushing  ivith  resistless  force 
To  the  Derivent's  gentler  course,  \ 

Soon  its  fury  icill  subside. 
Then  we  II  trust  the  safer  tide. 
Danger  now  awaits  the  wave, 
Which  ths  rash  alone  would  brave: 
Hark !  the  plunging  waters  leap 
Down  the  rugged  mountain's  steep. 
Soon  its  fury  ivill  subside, 
Then  ice  II  trust  the  safer  side. 

Enter  Michael  to  them. 

Mich.  The  carriage  and  horses  must  wait  the  next 
tide;  the  torrent  from  that  mountain  is  so  rapid,  1 
dare  not  answer  for  their  safety.  We  can  make 
you  up  tolerable  accommodation  here.  , 

Sir  Bur.  We  are  not  very  particular:  the  coun-  ■ 
try  seems  most  beautiful,  and  the  delay  of  a  day  or 
two  will  make  no  difference. 

Mich.  If  you  are  fond  of  fishing,  we  have  some 
rare  sport  a  mile  or  two  up  the  stream.  Yon  do  us 
great  honour  to  put  up  with  our  little  place.  Here, 
Nell ! — ^The  best  brown  bread  of  our  own  making, 
and  honey  from  our  own  hives.  Homely  fare,  but 
sweet! — Stoop  your  head,  your  honour,  our  huts 
are  but  low.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  Garden  of  an  old  Convent. 
Enter  Clara  and  Jannette. 

Cla.  The  long  absence  of  Sir  Edmund,  Jannette, 
fills  my  mind  with  strange  apprehensions  for  his 
safety. 

Jan.  The  charms  of  foreign  travel,  madam,  are 
great. 

Cla.  Under  bis  protection,  Jannette,  you  know, 
I  have  lived  here,  secluded  from  the  hated  passion; 
of  Sir  Bertrand.  Nothing  do  I  dread  equal  to  his' 
death  ;  and  then,  his  precarious  state  of  health! 
when  he  went  to  Parma —  ' 

Jan.  Madam,  do  not  give  way  to  such  melan-; 
choly.  You  strangely  discourage  my  labours  toj 
amuse  and  please  you.  I  have  just  finished  thai 
grotto  ;  the  further  end  of  it  opens  secretly  to  the, 
forest. 

Cla.  Indeed  I  am  to  blame.  How  beautiful  it 
is !  what  a  heavenly  retirement  from  the  vicious 
pursuits  of  man  ! — 

Jan.  From  a  seat  within  it,  you  command  the) 
surrounding  country,  and  in  the  distance,  a  view  olj 
Milford  Castle.  i 

Cla.  O  name  it  not :  for  though  living  here  bj: 
favour  of  Sir  Edmund,  I  can  never  forget  it  once; 
belonged  to  my  ancestors  ;  and  have  great  reasonj 
to  believe  it  would  have  returned  again  to  oni 
possession,  after  a  time,  had  not  the  cruel  oceac 
deprived  me  both  of  a  father  and  infant  brother  a( 
a  stroke. 

SONG.— Clara. 

In  Seclusion's  sacred  bower. 

Meek  Regret,  with  soften  d  sigh, 

Will  enjoy  her  pensive  hour. 
Fearing  no  intruder  nigh. 
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So,  sweet  bird!  thy  Imiely  sorrow 

In  the  ivy'd  ttirrets  height. 
Pines  in  secret,  till  the  morroio 

To  the  shades  directs  thy  flight. 

Smiling  Hope  I  my  soul  illume. 
Transports  thou  alone  canst  give. 

Dissipate  a  dungeon  s  gloom, 

Bid  the  child  of  sadness  live.      l_Exemit. 

Scene  IV. — Michaels  House. 
j  Enter  Michael  and  Nell. 

I     'Mich.  Well  ;  they  are  out  now,  are  tliej? 

Nell.  Yes  :  but  I  can't  think  what  they  notice 
ithe  hoy  so  much  for  ;  I  wish  they  were  gone. 

Mich.  Notice  him,  do  they  ?  Where  is  he  now  ? 
:  'Nell.  At  his  old  employment,  his  pencils  and  his 
icompasses,  and  I  don't  know  what,  pothering  his 
Ipoor  little  brains. 

Mich.  I'm  not  very  easy  about  that  boy  ;  he  ad- 
vances in  life  apace,  and  we  are  very  laborious  ; 
iwe  have  but  little  leisure — to  be  sure  you  teach 
|him  to  read — • 

I  Nell.  Read!  ay,  that  I  do  :  and  he  spells  to  a 
miracle. 

I  Mich.  Well,  I  know  he  does:  but  if  I  could  any 
jbow  give  him  a  little  more  learning,  I'm  sure  he'd 
imake  an  excellent  scholar.  * 

I     Nell.  A  scholar  quoth'a?    fine   doing  to  make 
Ipoor  people  scholars  !  and  when  he  has  got  it,  I 
iwonder  who's  to  mind  the  Ferry. 
*     Mich.    Does   a   man   make  the   worse  seaman, 
|think  ye,  Nell,  because  he  understands  his  com- 
'passl  But  come,  come,  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you 
a  secret,  and  you  shall  advise— 
i     Nell.  Now,  Michael,  you  love  me  indeed  :  and 
iwill  you  trust  me  with  a  secretl 
j     Mich.  I  will:  you  have  always  thought  him  a 
boy  of  mine;  but  I  am  not  his  father. 
j     Nell.  No ! 

'  Mich.  No  :  but  you  shall  hear.  About  eight 
lyears  since,  I  had  been  out  all  night  fishing;  and, 
about  a  league  from  hence,  was  hauling  close  in 
fshore,  with  a  still" gale,  when  I  heard  to  windward 
ia  signal  gun  fire  of  a  ship  in  distress.  I  could  see 
nothing;  but  presently  heard  another,  and  then, 
the  piercing  shrieks  of  some  poor  souls  in  their 
last  extremitj'.  That  was  enough  for  me:  so  I 
luffed  and  stood  out  to  sea  again.  The  gale  in- 
creased, and  it  was  my  duty,  Nell,  you  know,  and 
idanger  was  no  object,  when  I  could  save  the  life 
lof  a  fellow-creature. 

i  Nell.  I  never  would  have  had  you,  if  you  could 
ihave  deserted  them. 

,  Mich.  Well,  the  moon  every  now  and  then  peeped 
1  from  underneath  a  pitch  black  cloud.  I  crowded 
(sail,  and  soon  made  the  wreck,  just  time  enough  to 
take  out  a  gentleman  and  this  little  boy,  with  a 
|trunk,  and  she  went  to  pieces.  I  was  endeavour- 
|in^  to  make  port  again,  when  the  poor  gentleman, 

5uite  exhausted,  told  me  lie  was  dyin?,  and  begged 
,  would  run  in  upon  the  beach,  as  he  had  sorae- 
jthingto  say.  Cheerly,  says  I,  cheerly ;  a  glass  of 
I  grog  will  soon  right  you  again:  so  he  tasted  it, 
'but  it  would  not  do  :  his  spirits  were  ebbing  apace, 
and  I  run  into  the  first  creek  I  could  see.  His 
distress  had  made  him  my  commander,  you  know, 
!  and  I  was  not  to  disobey  orders. 
'  Nell.  What  could  you  do  with  hira,  poor  crea- 
Iture? 

j  Mich,  T  struck  a  light,  and  seated  him  in  a  small 
I  cavity  of  the  cliff  upon  the  best  jacket  I  had  got ; 
I  made  a  small  fire  to  leeward,  of  as  many  sticks  as 
|I_could  scramble  together,  and  sat  down  beside 
I  him,  with  the  little  boy  upon  my  knee.  "  You  seem 
an  honest  fellow,"  says  he,  "  and  I  will  trust  you :" 
"  My  commander  often  has,"  says  I,  "  and  I  think 
j  you  may  :  but  take  another  sup  of  grog  :"  he 
1  tried  again,  bat  could  not ;  then  shivering  all  over, 


he  said,  "I  must  be  brief."  I  wrapped  some  old 
sail-cloth  round  him,  put  some  more  sticks  upon 
the  fire,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  the  little  boy's 
chetk,  which  seemed  to  grow  to  my  bosom.  "  Take 
care  of  my  boy,"  says  he,  "  and  don't  desert  him." 

"I  II  be  d if  I  do,"  says  I ;  though  to  speak 

nearly  choaked  me.  "  Do  not  lose  the  trunk,  per- 
haps it  may  one  day  reward  you." — "  I  am  rewarded 
already,  says  I;"  for  at  that  moment  I  felt  some- 
thing at  my  heart,  that  was  quite  enough  ! 

Nell.  But  where  is  the  trunk,  Michael? 

Mich.  "  Promise  me  one  thing,"  added  he  ;  "his 
life  is  sought  secretly  :  keep  hira  as  your  own,  and 
when  you  shall  hear  of  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund 
of  Milford  Castle,  then  open  the  trunk.  The  poor 
soul  reached  out  his  hand,  which  the  boy  kissed  as 
he  dropped.  The  day-break  gave  me  light  enough 
to  sink  a  grave  for  hira  in  the  sand.  He  went 
peacefully  home;  the  salt  tear  of  a  sailor  seemed  to 
satisfy  him  of  his  boy's  safety ;  and  the  trust  v.'as 
more  binding  than  if  all  the  lawyers  in  the  universe 
had  been  by  ;  for  the  seal  is  here.  {^Laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart. —  They  retire.^ 

Enter  Boy. 

SONG. 

At  evening,  when  my  icori  is  done, 
And  the  breeze  at  setting  sun 
Scarcely  breathes  upon  the  tide. 
Then  alone  I  love  to  glide — 
Unheard,  unseen,  mij  silent  oar 
Steals  along  the  shaded  shore : 

All  is  dark,  and  all  is  mute. 

Save  the  moon,  and  lover  s  lute; 

Tang,  ting,  tang,  it  seems  to  say, 

Lovers  dread  return  of  day. 

Toward  the  abbey  wall  I  steer. 
There  the  choral  hymn  I  hear: 
While  the  organ  s  lengthen  d  note 
Seems  in  distant  tooods  to  float: 
Eettirning  then,  my  silent  oar 
Steals  along  the  shaded  shore : 

All  is  dark,  and  all  is  mute. 

Save  the  moon,  and  lover's  lute; 

Tang,  ting,  tang,  it  seems  to  say, 

Lovers  dread  return  of  day. 

(After  the  song,  they  meet  him.) 

Boy.  Here,  father!  these  good  gentlemen  have 
given  me — O  !  see  here  !  it  will  buy  for  me  plenty 
of  pencils  and  colours  for  drawing,  when  you  can 
spare  me  :  'tis  a  great  deal  of  money  though,  and 
I  won't  keep  it  if  you  don't  like  it. 

Mich.  They  are  returned,  then.  See,  Nell,  they 
want  nothing.  \^Exit  Nell.^  What,  give  you  gold  ! 
impossible  !  Come,  come,  tell  me  fairly  where  you 
got  this,  and  I  won't  be  angry.     Tell  me  the  truth. 

Boy.  When  did  I  ever  tell  you  a  lie?  You  know 
I  scorn  it. 

Mich.  That's  true,  that's  true  ;  I  am  too  hasty. 
Gold  !  for  what  ?  iMy  heart  misgives  me.  What 
did  they  say  to  you  ? 

Boy.  O  !  they  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  go 
with  them,  and  said  that  they  would  give  me  a 
horse  to  ride  upon  ;  but  I  told  them  no,  I  would 
not,  I  was  very  happy  :  and  so  I  am  too  ;  for  you 
know  I  could  not  leave  mother  and  you. 

Mich.  No,  no,  to  be  sure  you  could  not.  This 
is  very  strange!  (Aside.) 

Boy.  They  asked  me  who  gave  me  this  rosary, 
and  they  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  it ;  they  are 
very  kind  gentlemen,  indeed;  but  you  would  not 
part  with  me,  would  you  ? 

Mich.  Part  with  you!  no  ;  never  till  death  slips 
the  cable.  (Aside.)  That  rosary  was  his  father's  ; 
given  to  him  on  the  sand  just  before  he  died  ;  it 
has,  I  fear,  betrayed  him.  Stay  by  me,  and  don't 
run  about  so  inucll  by  yourself.  (Aside.)  O !  they're 
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coming;  I  must  not  seem  surprised.  (^Speaking 
loud  to  the  hoy.')  NVe  must  down  to  the  boat,  boy, 
wore  passengers  are  waiting  to  cross,  and  the  tide 
is  making  in  apace.  Taice  tlie  llask  aboard.  {Boy 
hrinqs  the  flask.)  Stay  !  tbere  is  but  a  little  in  it. 
^\  t'U,  well,  if  we  can't  bring  our  means  up  to  our 
wisbes,  we  can  keep  our  wishes  down  to  our 
means,  and  that  comes  to  the  same  point— content. 

Enter  Sill  Bertrand  and  Le  Sage,  in  conversa- 
tion, on  the  opposite  side. 

SirBer.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it:  here 
are  the  very  features,  line  for  line.  (Looking  at  a 
miniature.)  We  must  get  possession  of  him  by 
courtesy,  if  possible,  and  that  will  hoodwink  sus- 
picion." The  disposal  of  him  we'll  settle  after. 

Mich.  (Aside.)  They  are  very  intent  upon  the 
boy. 

Le  Sage.  Had  you  not  better  speak  to  the  man  ? 

.S'(V  Ber.  That  seems  to  be  a  clever  lad  of  your's, 
ferryman. 

Mich.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  the  boy's  well  enough. 

Sir  Ber.  He  passes  for  your  son,  I  believe  1 

Mich.  Why,  whose  should  he  pass  for? 

Sir  Ber.  Come,  come,  be  explicit.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  his  father? 

Mich.  WMiy,  as  to  that,  few  fathers,  I  believe, 
could  take  upon  them  to  say  :  'tis  useless  to  fathom 
beyond  the  depth  of  the  line  :  'tis  sufficient  for  me 
that  he  is  cast  under  this  roof  to  lay  claim  to  my 
protection. 

Sir  Ber.  W^ill  you  part  with  him?  He  can  have 
no  great  instruction  here;  I'll  see  his  genius  at- 
tended to ;  what  can  he  learn  of  you  ? 

Mich.  Nature's  independence— honesty  !  Labour 
to  procure  his  meal  of  content,  and  gratitude  to 
Him  that  sends  it '.  He  may  see,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
ample to  resent  injury  or  insult.  What  would  you 
teach  him  more  ? 

Le  Sage.  A  purse,  Sir  Bertrand,  may  alter  this 
tone. 

Sir  Ber.  Come,  come,  I  have  a  fancy  to  see  him 
educated ;  there's  earnest  of  what  more  I  intend 
for  you.  (Offering  a  purse.) 

Mich.  I'll  starve  hrstl  (Throwing  it  away.) 

Le  Sage.  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  insulting 
by  this  behaviour? 

Mich.  What,  because  I  won't  sell  my  boy?  I 
don't  know  who  his  honour  may  be;  but  if  he  is  in 
great  power,  he  ought  to  know  that  it  yvas  given 
him  to  protect,  and  not  to  oppress  those  below 
bim. 

Etiter  Nell  and  Record. 

Nell.  These  are  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Record. 

Mich.  (Aside.)  Record  here,  and  knows  them! 
then  I'm  ruin'd. 

Rec.  Most  high  and  mighty  !  you  see  your  faith- 
ful seryant  bow  before  you  ;  you  are  coming  to 
Milford  Castle,  I  suppose  ;  you  bring  credentials 
with  you.  I  am  the  old  steward  of  the  place,  and 
must  render  proper  accounts:  I  keep  all  under 
lock  and  key,  most  accurate!  and  am  very  par- 
ticular whom  I  let  in  during  my  master's  absence. 

Sir  Ber.  Did  not  my  servant  arrive  before  you 
left  the  Castle? 

Rec.  He  did. 

Sir  Ber.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Rec.  Under  lock  and  key,  most  noble  ! 

Sir  Ber.  What,  have  you  made  a  prisoner  of 
him? 

Rec.  He  is  very  safe,  till  I  return  with  proper 
authority  to  let  him  loose.  His  companions  are 
two  thirds  of  a  peck  loaf,  the  carcase  of  a  cold 
turkey,  and  a  Cnedder  cheese:  so  there's  no  dan- 
ger of  his  breaking  out. 

Sir  Ber.  An  odd  fellow  this !  but  come,  sir,  yvhy 
did  you  lock  him  in  ? 

Rec.  For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  locked  you 


out,  right  worshipful !  to  guard  against  Impostors, 
as  I  must  render  account  to  those  who  come  after;,, 
therefore,  sir,  I  hope  to  see  your  credentials,  the'J 
certiKcate  of  my  master's  death  and  burial,  and;| 
your  right  of  succession. 

Mich.  (Aside  to  Mell.)  Sir  Edmund  dead  ! 

AW/.  The  trunk,  Michael. 

.S'(V  Ber.  Le  Sage,  give  him  the  papers;  his 
formalities  must  be  indulged.  (Le  Sage  gives  him 
papers.)  In  that  parcel  you  will  see  every  thing 
you  want.  I  shall  not  visit  the  castle  till  evening. 
(To  Michael  in  parting.)  Think  of  what  I've  said 
to  you,  and  give  me  an  answer. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Bertrand  and  Le  Sage.^ 

.Mich.  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  answer  for  you. 

Rec.  What  a  sudden  alteration  of  aflairs  !  Come 
Michael,  give  me  a  draught  of  your  ale;  I'll  sin 
down  and  chat  with  you  a  little. 

Mich.  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you.— And  so,  Siij 
Edmund  is  certainly  dead,  is  he?  Poor  man  ! — !■ 
am  very  heartily  glad  to  see  you. — How  the  devi 
shall  I  get  him  out  of  the  house?  (Aside.)  Nell' 
go  and  draw  a  mug  of  ale,  child  ;  take  the  boy  will 
you. 

Nell.  Well,  I'm  going.  (Aside  to  Michael.)  But 
Michael,  can't  you  give  me  the  key  of  the  trunk 
you  knoyv  ?  [E-xit  Nell 

Mich.  Silence!  And  so  these  people  are  come  t< 
live  here,  are  they?  Upon  my  soul,  I'm  heartilj 
glad  to  see  you :  but  won't  you  be  yvanted  at  home 
You  are  sure  you  wont  now,  because,  make  n( 
ceremony  yvith  me — Quite  sure  !  Good  God!  whal 
a  taking  I'm  in  !  (Aside.) 

Rec.  O!  no!  not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least 
— Yes  !  he's  dead  and — but  where's  the  ale? 

Enter'SELhjivith  ale. 

Nell.  Here  it  is. 

Rec.  There's  a  fine  head  to  it.  Oar  lastbrewin!; 
did  not  turn  out  quite  so  yvell  :  what's  your  prO' 
portion?  I  shall  mend  our  receipt.  Ay!  it  shoul 
be  deeper  coloured  than  this.  (Drinks.)  Delicious' 
in  good  truth  !  Did  I  never  tell  you  of  Sir  Edmund'; 
pedigree?  ' 

Mic/i.  My  impatience  almost  choaks  me  !  (Aside.i 
Here's  to  you!  here's  to  you  !  (Drinks.^ 

Rec.  Why,  you  are  in  a  d hurry.     What 

the  matter  with  you?  I  came  to  gossip  half  an  hoti 
or  so.  j 

Nell.  He  has  a  number  of  things  to  do  ;  Mr.  R(i 
cord,  good  morning  I   good  morning  I  (Drinks.)     I 

Rec.  Good  morning!  What  the  devil,  are  yoi 
drinking  me  out  of  the  house  1  ' 

Mich.  I've  a  ^reat  mind  to  tell  him,  but — (Aside] 
Well,  good  by'e,  we  shall  meet  in  the  evening,  jj 
I  see  you're  in  snch  a  hurry  now ;  I'm  sure  yo; 
must  be  wanted.  ] 

Rec.  Well,  I'm  going!  I'm  going!  Lackadaji 
this  is  the  strangest  kind  of  hospitality,  to  turn  yoi, 
old  friend  out  of  doors.  Some  family  secret,  I  suji 
pose — 

Mich.  Well,  noyv,  do  go  ;  make  haste,  will  yot 

Nell.  There's  a  good  man  ;  good  bye  ! 

Mich.  You  don't  know  how  much  I'm  obliged  : 
you.  [-Exit  Recor\ 

Nell.  Well,  now  for  it.  < 

Mich.  Now  for  what,  Nell  ?  i 

Nell.  The  trunk,  to  be  sure.    Sha'n't  we  open  i 

Mich.  AVe  open  it?  I've  divulg'd  the  secret  [ 
you,  Nell,  and  of  course  yve  are  embarked  ;  but,  'i 
you  know  the  danger  of  two  commanders  in  o: 
"bottom?  If  we  mean  to  come  safe  to  shore,  v, 
must  have  only  one  pilot ;  and  as  I'm  bestacquaii 
ed  with  the  coast,  you  must  trust  the  helm  to  mi 
so  as  there  may  be  some  difficulty  iu  the  steeragi 
I'll  go  first  and  reconnoitre,  and  then — 

24ell,  What,  then,  you  shut  me  out  from  t  ■ 
secrets  of  your  heart!  Havel  deserved  this,  IV? , 
chael  ? 


\CT  IL  Scene  1.] 
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Mich.  Be  satisfied:  I'll  keep  nothing  from  you  ; 
jat  when  I  open  that  trunk,  I  shall  think  I'm  in 
lompany  with  my  sliipwreck'd  friend,  and  that 
lis  spirit  will  witness  for  me.  My  curiosity  is  ex- 
;ited  more  for  the  happiness  of  his  boy,  than  for 
iny  paltry  recompense  I  may  expect,  for  the  dis- 
;harge  of  the  tirst  duty  of  the  human  heart — kind- 
less  to  the  unfortunate. 

DUETT.— Michael  «/*</  Nell. 

Mich.  As  the  compass  true,  believe  me. 
Is  this  honest  heart  of  oak. 

Nell.    If  thy  Nelly  ever  grieve  thee, 
Never  faithful  woman  spoke. 

Mich.  By  those  eyes,  my  planets  steering — 

Nell.        Thou  the  pilot,  safe  we  go  ; 

Mich.  Never  from  affection  veering, 

Nell.        Briskly  may  the  breezes  blow. 

Both.    Now  for  life's  uncertain  xveather, 
Tight  and  trim,  and  fond  and  free, 
Safely  in  one  bark  together, 
With  fair  wind  we'll  put  to  sea. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  Inside  of  Michael's  house  continued. 

Enter  MICHAEL,  ivith  a  trunk,  sealed  up. 

Mich.  I  have  closed  the  hatchways,  and  the 
decks  are  all  clear.  I  feel  just  now  for  all  the 
world  like  a  commander  going  into  an  engage- 
ment, determined  to  do  his  duty,  eager  for  victory, 
yet  not  without  remembering  that  a  battle  may  be 
lost  as  well  as  won.  (Breaks  the  seal.)  This  is  the 
key — what's  here '^  (^Opens  the  trunk,  and  takes  out 
a  paper,  then  reads.)  "The  child  with  whom  this 
trunk  is  found  has  lawful  claim  to  the  whole  estate 
of  Milford  Castle,  at  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund. 
The  writings  within  will  explain  the  rest,  and  guide 
to  the  only  copy  of  the  Baron's  will,  now  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Castle.  Whoever  finds  this,  and 
faithfully  executes  the  trust,  will  meet  with  his  re- 
ward, if  needy,  in  the  silken  purse  within,  besides 
an  annuity  of  lifty  pounds  when  he  shall  be  in  pos- 
session of  his  estate."  Nell  must  not  know  this 
yet ;  it  will  turn  her  brain.  She  will  be  like  a  sud- 
den squall,  a  hurricane  that  whisks  at  once  round 
every  point  of  the  compass.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  purse  though  ;  a  little  ready  cash  will  be  use- 
ful. Let's  see  ;  how  shall  I  break  it  to  him  ?  I 
must  make  a  friend  of  Record,  to  examine  the  pa- 
pers.    Lucky  little  dog!   D e,  I've  done  my 

duty  by  him,  that's  one  comfort  though.  It  would 
have  been  a  pretty  business  if  J  had  let  him  go. 

Eater  Nell  in  haste. 

Nell.  We're  ruin'd,  IVILchael !  we  are  ruin'd! 

Mich.  {Hiding  the  trunk.)  Don't  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  No!  we  a'n't  ruin'd — not  ruin'd,  NeU. 

Nell.  I  tell  you,  they  have  stolen  the  poor  boy 
away,  and  are  dragging  him  I  can't  tell  where  :  I 
saw  him  struggling  till  his  little  strength  was  gone: 
they  have  taken  him  quite  out  of  sight. 

Mich.  Which  wayf  Who  have  got  him? 
j     Nell.  Over  the — O,  two  such  iU-looklng  fellows. 

I     Mich.  D e  but   I'll  be  up  with  them  :  give 

me  down  my  pLstols.  Don't  look  into  that  trunk  ; 
I'll  tell  you  all ;  shut  the  papers  in  close.  Poor 
little  soul! — take  care  of  the  trunk  I — I  shall  never 
make  press  of  sail  enough  after  him.  Don't  look 
into  the  trunk,  Nell.     O,  the  villains  I  [Exit. 

Nell.  Yes,  I'll  take  care  of  it;  but,  for  fear  of  in- 
terruption, I'll  go  with  it  up  stairs,  and  there  have 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity.  Ah  !  I 
knew  dreaming  of  those  huge  precipices  boded  no 
good. 


SONG.— Nell. 


If  woman  is  curious,  sure  nature's  to  blame. 
The  sex,  high  and  low,  in  this  point  are  the  same  ; 
And  tvhat  at  our  birth  we  inherit  from  her. 
Is  her  own  blessed  gift,  and  no  crime,  I  aver. 

So  if  kept  from  our  view 

Any  good  thing  or  new. 

What  wonder  we  potit. 

And  would  fain  find  it  out? 
Then  how  to  please  woman,  I'll  tellyou  the  plan, 
Is  to  say  all  you  knoiv,  and  as  soon  as  you  can. 

These  lords  of  creation,  what  a  fuss  and  a  pother. 
Of  wonders  and  dangers  of  this,  that,  and  t'other. 
What  a  trouble,  heav'n  bless  us,  they'd  save  to  their 

lives. 
If  they  would  but  consult,  in  most  matters,  their 

wivf.s : 

'Tis  strange  they  don't  try  it, 

We  are  always  so  quiet. 

Never  ivish  for  the  rule. 

Only  prudent  and  cool: 
Then  how  to  please  luoman,  I'll  tell  you  the  plan. 
Is  to  say  all  you  know,  and  as  soon  as  you  can. 

[Exit  with  the  trunk. 

Scene  II.— Outside  of  Milford  Castle. 
Enter  SiR  Bertrand  and  Le  Sage. 

Sir  Ber.  Is  the  boy  safe  ? 

Le  Sage.  All  manag'd  to  a  charm  :  they  have 
got  him  away  without  suspicion  of  us,  and  I  have  just 
written  to  remove  him  again  from  St.  Nicholas, 
where  he  will  be  quite  out  of  their  recovery. 

Sir  Ber.  That's  well ;  then  soon  the  lovely  Clara 
shall  be  the  fair  mistress  of  these  extensive  pos- 
sessions. While  Sir  Edmund  lived,  I  dared  not 
oblige  her,  but  now — she  knows  not  of  our  arrival, 
does  she  ? 

Le  Sage.  Not  a  syllable  :  she  occupies  a  part  of 
the  old  convent  where  I  have  lodged  the  boy,  but 
knows  not  of  your  arrival,  nor  of  Edmund's  death. 

Sir  Ber.  Thus  far,  then,  we  glide  on  smoothly. 

Enter  RECORD. 

Rec.  The  way  for  your  reverend  steps  is  round 
these  ramparts  to  the  great  gate.  I  have  all  the 
keys,  and  will  give  an  account  of  every  thing  as  we 
go  on.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  follow,  most  res- 
pectful? [Exit. 

Sir  Ber.  We'll  follow.  Your  man  is  trusty,  or, 
Le  Sage,  our  plans  will  but  involve  us  deeper. 

Le  Sage.  Both  secret  and  determined.  You  may 
now  take  po3s«ssion  with  confidence  and  cheerful- 
ness. 

Sir  Ber.  No,  Le  Sage  ;  who  takes  what  he  knows 
to  be  another's  right,  must  have  conlidence,  in- 
deed ;  but  a  merry  heart  will  not  he  among  his 
possessions. 

Le  Sage.  Mere  vapours  I  a  glass  or  two  of  the 
old  convent  wine  will  alter  your  opinion. 

SONG.— Le  Sage. 

In  the  low  ivinding  vale  that's  refresh' d  by  the  stream. 

Where  the  concent  of  Nicholas  stood: 
The  vineyard  invites  the  sun's  ripening  beam, 
And  believe  me,  the  produce  is  good. 

How  the  monks,  in  their  day, 

Must  have  swigg'd  it  away, 

O,  they  let  not  a  cluster  escape  ; 

Till,  their  cheeks,  I  suppose. 

In  an  afternoon  s  doze. 

Were  as  purple  and  plump  as  the  grape. 

The  mould' ring  walls  are  conceal' d  by  the  fruit, 

And  the  liquor  you'll  say  is  divine, 
Tho'  the  clay  of  the  fathers  still  clings  to  the  root. 

Our  cups  overflow  with  the  wine. 

How  the  monks  in  their  day,  d^c,      [E.xeunt, 
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[Act  II. 


Scene  III. — The  Armory  in  t1n>  Castle. 
Enter  LlCY  and  SPRUCE. 

Lucy.  Tills  is  the  last  of  our  curiosities,  sir;  we 
liave  been  all  round  the  castle  now,  andl  hope  jou 
like  our  situation. 

Spnae.  \  astly,  vastly,  niy  dear. 

Lucy.  I  hope  jou  don't  believe  I  had  any  hand 
in  locking  you  up;  it  was  all  Mr.  Record's  own 
doing,  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Spruce.  Not  at  all,  my  love,  not  at  all ;  I  shall 
settle  the  old  boy  in  a  twinkling,  when  I  am  a 
little  to  rights. 

Lucy.  And  you  won't  forget  me :  I  should  be 
sorry  to  lose  my  place  now  such  iine  people  are 
coming. 

Spruce.  Lose  your  place  !  you  shall  not,  by  this, 
and  this.  Depend  upon  it  I'll  settle  you  too.  {Kiss- 
ing her.) 

Lucy.  Thank  you,  sir!  Lord,  this  will  be  some- 
thing like  living. — (A  door  shuts  within  icith  a  hol- 
luu-  sound.)  Mercy  on  me  !  they  are  all  coming  in 
with  Record's  ke^',  and  will  be  up  the  winding 
staircase  in  a  moment.  We  must  not  be  found 
here;  I  shall  be  ruin'd;  we  have  no  way  out  but 
that  by  which  they  come. 

•Spruce.  Isever  fear,  put  me  In  any  where,  only 
make  haste. 

Lucy.  Well,  well  ;  here!  you  can  creep  behind 
that  black  armour;  don't  breathe  for  your  life; 
they'll  only  pass  on,  and  we  can  slip  back  when 
thev  are  gone  through.  {Sjiruce  2)laces  himself  he- 
hind  the  armour.) 

Spruce.  Perhaps  I  am  not  the  first  coward  that 
has  trembled  behind  this  suit  of  armour. 

Lucy.  I'll  get  into  this  case  where  Record  keeps 
his  best  armour  ;  I  see  he  has  left  the  key  and  be- 
lieves it  locked. — (Goes  into  the  case.) 

Enter  SiR  Bertrand,  Le  Sage,  and  Record. 

Rec.  You  see,  right  noble,  I've  done  my  duty; 
every  thing  is  in  the  completes!  order — 

SIrBer.  I'm  satisfied,  and  shall  reward  you  ac- 
cordingly. 

Le  Saye.  For  what  are  these  piles  of  arms  pre- 
served] 

Rec,  To  arm  your  tenants  and  followers,  most 
victorious!  in  case  of  civil  commotions;  they  were 
of  great  import  to  Sir  Edmund's  grandsire  ;  and 
my  father  followed  him,  when  a  younker,  in  that 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  in  his  troublesome  days. 

Sir  Ber.  He  was  at  Palestine,  in  the  holy  wars  ; 
was  he  not? 

Rec.  He  was,  right  reverend:  and  I  can  shew 
you  the  armour  which  he  prized  upon  those  occa- 
sions— (Approaching  the  case  where  Lucyis  con- 
cealed.) It  often  preserved  his  life  in  great  perils. 
He  never  went  to  the  holy  wars  without  it,  and 
slept  with  it  every  night  in  his  tent. — I  myself  have 
now  the  care  of  it,  and  indeed  I  value  it  as  much 
as  the  old  warrior  did:  but  I  only  regard  it  now 
as  a  curiosity,  and  am  obliged  to  be  very  tender 
with  it.  (Opens  the  case,  and  discovers  Lucy.) 

Le  Sage.  Heav'ns  !  a  woman ! 

Sir  Ber.  An  excellent  companion  for  the  holy 
wars ! 

Rec.  I'm  dumb,  most  terrific  !  Did  I  not  order 
you  to  stay  in  the  chapel  till  my  return"!  and  how 
the  devil  got  you  in  here?  speak!  (An  arm  from 
the  black  armour  falls.)  W  hat's  that?  why  here's 
witchcraft,  in  very  truth. 

Le  Sage.  That  armour  moves,  Sir  Bertrand. — 

Sir  Ber.  Which?  Which]  Le  Sage,— what's  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  do  you  know  ] 

Le  Sage.  I'll  have  it  "down  if  the  devil's  there. 
(  Drawing  his  stcord.     Lucy  screams.) 

Spruce.  (Coming  out.)  ""Tis  only  I,  sir;  I  hope 
no  offence  :  but  this  young  woman  was  shewing  me 
;ill  her— uo,  your  curiosities,  sir,  and  hearing  you 


approach,  we  fear'd  yon  might  be  angry,  so  we 
concealed  ourselves  till  you  were  gone  by. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  that's  all ;  as  he  was  just  come  to 
his  new  place,  I  thought  I  would  shew  him  the  na- 
ture of  it. 

Rec.  Go  down,  hussy  :  wait  below  till  I  come, 
most  impudent ;  I  shall  pay  you  oft"  directly. 

l^Exit  Lucy. 

Sir  Ber.  Don't  be  so  hasty.  As  to  you,  sir,  I 
shall  desire  Record  to  put  you  to  some  employ- 
ment— 

Rec.  I  will,  most  dignified  !  Come  with  me.  So, 
putting  a  little  llesh  upon  my  bones  did  not  seem 
to  be  all  your  intention  here,  eh? 

\^Exeunt  Record  and  Spruce. 

Sir  Ber.  Now,  Le  Sage,  we  are  satisfied  there 
is  no  copy  left  of  the  original  will  destroyed,  we 
may  with  greater  security  proceed.  Send  the  boy 
beyond  sea,  and  there  let  him  be  despatched. 

Le  Sage.  'Tis  done  :  b3'  this  he's  safe.  Lose 
not  sight  of  Record,  he  may  still  be  useful ;  should 
he  prove  otherwise,  or  turn  refractory,  we  must 
provide  for  him.  [£.vei/nf. 

Scene.  IV. — A  retired  part  of  a  Forest.    The  re- 
mains of  a  Convent  on  the  side. 

Enter  Michael. 

I  have  lost  him  now  for  ever,  that's  plain.  I 
have  wander'd  up  and  down  through  every  track 
of  the  forest,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Poor  boy!  \ 
how  he'll  grieve  after  me!  his  little  heart  will 
break — mine  is  gone  to  pieces  alreadj^ — quite  water 
logg'd. — And>fell,  too — well,  I  must  not  repine — 
The  same  Providence  that  threw  him  into  mj  ; 
arms  from  shipwreck,  may  again  think  fit  to  save 
him.  I'm  quite  faint  and  parch'd,  I'll  taste  this 
running  stream  ;  here's  a  cup  chain'd  to  the  stone 
for  wearied  strangers.  (As  he  stoops  to  drink,  the 
boy  sings  from  icithin, 

SONG.— Boy. 

Through  forests  drear  I  once  did  stray. 
Where  every  songster  iis'd  to  say  : 
"  O  loiter  here,  'tis  nature's  spring, 
Thy  carol  siveet — dear  minstrel!  siny.'^ 

Mich.  Heaven's,  that's  his  voice!  my  strength's 
renew'd;  but  how  to  get  admittance? 

Boy  sings  again. 

"  S^.ceet  birds,'^  I  cried,  "  could  I,  like  you. 
Ascend,  the  face  of  heaven  to  vieiv; 
Like  you  I'd  welcome  nature's  spring, 
My  carol  sweet  for  ever  sing." 

Mich.    D I'll   board!     But  lie    to,  lie  to,] 

Michael,  and  take  a  peep  into  the  enemy's  harbour. 

(Retires.) ' 
Enter  TLiyiT. 

Flint.  This  purse  is  to  have  its  fellow,  when  I 
take  back  evidence  of  the  boy  being  safe  on  board. 
The  smuggling  boat  is  ready,  but  the  way  to  it 
bad  ;  O  !  there's  the  old  convent !  Now  for  my  let- 
ter; if  the  boy's  troublesome,  this  shall  muzzle 
him.     (Michael,  overhearing,  comes  forward.) 

Mich.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  let- 
ter? I 

Flint.  What  am  I  going  io  do]  that's  a  pretty ; 
question:   who  the  devil  are  you? 

Mich.  I  am  not  used  to  turn  assassin,  believe  me : 
but  you  must  be  plain,  or  two  miuutes  will  close 
your  mouth  for  ever.     The  boy  yoa  are  going  for  ' 
is  in  that  house.  ' 

Flint.  He  is. 

Mich.  And  you  are  employ'd  to  murder  him? 

Flint.  O  no  !  to  put  him  off  to  sea, 

Mich.  By  orders  from  the  castle]  ■  i 
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Flint.  Yes  :  and  here's  my  reward. 
Mich,  Tliat  letter  will  procure  bim"? 
I      Flint.  Yes. 

!      Mich.  Now  mark  me;  first  give  me  the  letter: 
I  then  strip  off' that  villain's  coat  of  your's,  and  steer 
towards  the  ferry-house ;  there  drop  anchor  till  I 
come. 
I      Flitit.  Pull  off  my  coat? 

Mich.  No  words — but  do  it  this  moment. 
I      FZm^  Well,  well,   there.     (Putting  off  his  coal.) 
I  you  are  not  going  to  take  anything  else  from  me^ 
Mich.  No;    keep  your  money,  and  if  you  can, 
enjoy  it.     Your  coat  I   only  borrow :  it  shall  be 
your's  again.    [Exit  Fliiit.^     (Taking  up  the  coat.) 
Tis  lawful  in  some  cases  to  hoist  false  colours; 
and  d if  I  must  play  the  hypocrite,  'tis  bet- 
ter  to  wear  the  villain's   outside,   so  I  am   right 
and  tight  within,  than  to  clothe  a  heart  rotten  at 
the  core  with  the  robes  of  honesty.  \_Exit. 

Scene  V. — Inside  of  the   Convent. 

Enter  Clara  and  BoY. 

Boy.  Indeed  I  could  be  happy  with  yon  as  with 
anybody  :  but  that  I  love  my  poor  father  and  mo- 
ther so  dearly.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  me  ? 
I  am  sure  I  never  injured  them. 

Clara.  You  are  sent  here  to  be  under  my  pro- 
tection,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  com- 
fortable.    Alas!   I  fear  by  I-e  Sage  directing  this, 
some  foul  play  ;  if  so,   and  I  lose  Sir  Edmund's 
protection,  my  ruin  will  be  complete. 
I       Boy.  My  father  Michael  always  told  me  to  fear 
'  nothing  but  doing  a  bad  action.    I  have  kept  the 
;  lesson  close,  and  I  wish  he  could  see  me  now,  that 
i  I  am  not  afraid.     Poor  dear  Michael ! 
I 
j  Enter  Jannette  and  Michael,  disguised. 

I       Clara,  What  ruffian  are  you  to  break  in  upon  our 
'  solitude  without  notice  and  due  respect? 

Jan.  Madam  !  he  has  found  his  way  through 
I  the  grotto  from  the  forest :  he  has  frightened  me 
I  almost  out  of  my  wits  ;  be  says  he  has  a  letter  for 
:  you. 

Boy.  Don't  be  alarmed,  he  shall  not  hurt  you; 
O,  I'm  almost  afraid  to  look  at  him. 

Mich.  'Tis  he !  his  little  soul  breaks  out.  (Aside.) 
Do  not  terrify  yourself,  fair  lady  ;  I  am  no  ruffian, 
though  I  believe  I  look  very  like  one.    (Aside.) 
I   That  letter  will  tell  you  ray  business.  (Gives  a  let- 
ter, and  drops  a  paper.) 

Clara.  Signed  Le  Sage,  as  I  foreboded.  But  what 
can  all  this  mean?  'Tis  to  no  purpose  my  inquiry  ; 
I  am  myself  unprotected,  and  can  afford  no  help  to 
others.  This  is  the  child  !  My  dear  boy,  it  afflicts 
me  to  part  with  you,  but  you  must  go. 

Boy.  What!  must  I  go  with  him?  O!  Michael! 
what  would  I  give  to  see  you  once  more  ! 

Mich.  I  cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  (Aside.) 
I  must  crowd  sail,  or  shall  lose  my  weather-gauge  : 
fair  lady,  your  servant. 

Boy.  Where  are  we  going?  If  you  mean  to  kill 
me,  let  me  tell  my  beads  first. 

Mich.  Kill  you!  O,  no!  I  did  not  think  I 
looked  so  diabolical  as  that  neither. 

[Exeunt  Michael  and  Boy. 
Clara.  (Looking  after  him.)  Farewell!  farewell! 
I  cannot  think  why  I  take  such  an  interest  in  that 
hoy.  Ah  me  !  what's  here"!  (taking  up  the  paper, 
reads.)  "  The  child  with  whom  this  trunk  is  found, 
has  lawful  claim  to  the  whole  estate  of  Milford 
Castle,  at  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund,"  Amazement! 
this  must  be  my  brother  ! — and  Le  Sage,  by  em- 
ploying this  wretch,  must  have  found  the  papers. 
Gracious  heaven !  then  my  dear  father  is  lost  for 
ever,  and  his  child  within  the  fangs  of  that  mis- 
creant agent !  I'll  to  the  castle  instantly,  although 
my  life  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  rashness.  Just 


heaven  will  not  look  on  witiiout  regard,  nor  sufl'er 
innocence  to  fall.  [Exit, 

Scene  VI. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle, 
Enter  RECORD  awrfNELL. 

Nell,  We  know  you  are  our  friend,  Mr.  Record, 
and  trust  the  whole  to  you!  Michael,  I'm  sure, 
depends  upon  your  honour. 

Rcc.  That  he  may  with  safety,  most  adorable  !  — 
I  won't  utter  a  syllable  about  the  papers  till  the 
proper  moment :  when  will  Michael  be  here  ? 

Nell.  O  !  I  can't  tell;  he  is  gone  in  search  of  the 
poor  boy  ;  and  heaven  only  knows  whether  he  will 
find  him  or  not:  perhaps  they  have  kill'd  him,  and 
Michael  lost  his  life  in  defending  him. 

Rec.  Don't  despond,  most  all'ectionate  :  he  will 
come  back  to  you  ;  and  now  let  me,  while  we  are 
quite  alone,  just  taste  the  nectar  of  those  lips,  most 
— (Attempting  to  kiss  her.) 

_  Enter  LucY,  who  discovers  him. 

Nell.  For  shame  !  Mr.  Record,  what  are  you 
about  7 

Lucy.  Mr.  Record ! 

Rec,  What  brought  you  here,  most  curious,  eh? 

Lucy,  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  a  lady  desires  to 
see  you  directly.  (Aside  to  Record.)  I  see  Michael's 
wife  makes  all  his  friends  welcome.  [E.xit. 

Rec.  Take  care  of  the  papers,  Mrs.  Nelly,  and 
follow  me.  [E-ieunt. 

Scene  Yll.— The  Inside  of  the  chapel. 

Sir  Bertrand  and  Le  Sage  meet  Clara  aiul 
Record. 

Clara.  Sir  Bertrand  here!  then  I'm  undone. 

Sir  Ber.  Now,  lovely  Clara ;  I  can  make  you 
most  happy;  at  last,  you  see  me  lord  of  this  fair 
castle,  and  you  shall  be  its  mistress. 

Rec.  (Aside.)  This  is  very  familiar  at  first  sisrht. 
I  think.  _  ^ 

Clara.  No,  Sir  Bertrand,  that  can  never  be  ;  I 
come  to  claim  a  right  on  behalf  of  injured  inno- 
cence. Le  Sage  must  give  the  answer.  Where 
is  the  child,  you  hypocrite?  Where  is  the  ruflian, 
to  whom  you  committed  him  ? 

Le  Sage.  Haughty  uiadam,  this  is  not  a  time  to 
interrogate  my  proceedings  ;  your  home  from  hence- 
forth is  here.  'That  boy ! — what  of  that  boy  ?— why 
do  you  inquire  1 

Rec.  Be  cool,  most  vehement,  be  cool ! 

Clara,  That  boy  !  The  wretch  you  sent  to  mur- 
der him,  I  suppose,  was  not  quite  collected  in  his 
business,  or  he  would  not  have  left  this  behind 
him.  Know  you  that  hand?  (Shewing  the  paper,) 
What,  you  pause? 

Le  Sage,  This  is  some  mystery,  beyond  my  cun- 
ning to  develope. 

Clara.  It  is  my  honoured  father's  hand,  and  that 
child  my  brother.  Restore  him  to  me,  or  bis  blood 
shall  be  upon  your  heads,  and  sweep  his  oppressors 
from  the  earth. 

Sir  Ber,  By  this  he  is  properly  bestowed  :  this 
raving  is  useless  ;  'twere  better  you  prepare  to 
share  the  splendour,  of  this  scene. 

Clara,  No,  never.  I'll  to  the  world  proclaim 
such  villany,  though  I  beg  my  daily  crust  from 
door  to  door.     (Going.) 

Sir  Bet,  Not  so  hasty,  Clara;  you  must  not, 
shall  not  leave  me.     (Struggling  with  her.) 

Clara.  For  pity's  sake,  assist  me,  heaven  !(Breflit* 
from  him  and  meets  Michael  entering,) 

Mich,  What,  more  injuries!  Human  nature  can't 
endure  them. 

Clara.  That  ruffian  here!   then  all  is  lost. 

Sir  Ber.  What  insolence  is  this?  how  came  you 
here?  who  are  you? 
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Clara.  Vi'ho  are  you?  Matchless  hypocrisy  !  You 
know  him  not,  nor  liis  business! 

Mich.  'NVbo  am  I?  Look  on  this  weather-beaten 
brow,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  read  ausbt 
there  that  could  deserve  injustice  at  your  hands? 
Look  still,  and  say  do  you  discover  fear  to  resent 
it ! 

iSir  Ber.  What  injuries  are  3'on  speaking  of  7 

Mull.  What  injuries  1  Do  you  know  a  villain  of 
the  name  of  Le  Sage,  and  does  he  know  another  of 
the  name  of  Flint! 

Le  Sage.  (Drawing.)  Who  has  given  your  tongue 
this  license  ! 

Mich.  Put  up  your  steel ;  I've  seen  too  many  of 
them  in  my  time  to  tremble  at  your's ;  a  good  cud- 
gel is  all  the  weapon  an  honest  cause  wauts,  and 
more  than  a  bad  one  will  encounter. 

Sir  Ber.  Leave  the  castle  this  instant.  Record 
and  Spruce,  why  don't  you  turn  the  fellow  GUI'? 

Itec.  I  am  too  weak — most  potent ! 

Mich.  Because  they  know  I  have  higher  orders 
than  your's  to  remain  here — 

Le  Sage.  Whose  are  they? 

Mich.  The  Baron's  of  Milford  Castle. 

Sir  Ber.  And  who  is  that  now  ? 

Mich.  I'll  shew  you  in  the  veering  of  a  point ; 

Eh!    what!    (Searching  his  jwckets.)     D the 

paper's  gone!  the  rudder  carried  away  just  coming 
into  harbour — 

Clara.  What  do  you  mean?  Are  yon  then  his 
friend!  what  paper  have  you  lost!  Is  it  this? 
(^Givi)ig  him  the  paper.) 

Mich.  This  !  eh !  this  !  yes,  yes,  it  is,  sure 
enough  !  Now  I'll  produce  the  commander  of  this 
station.  (Goes  out  and  returns  with  Boy  and  Nell.) 

Clara.  (Runs  and  embraces  him.)  It  is  he  again  ! 

Mich.  Yes,  that  it  is,  I'll  swear  to  him  as  I  would 
to  my  own  right  hand. 

Sir  Ber.  Tnis  is  all  forgery. 

Bee.  I'm  afraid  not,  most  unfortunate!  for  Mrs. 
Nelly  and  I  have  been  looking  over  some  papers 
in  a  trunk — 

Le  Sage.  What  papers? — 

Mich.  Those  which  his  father  delivered  to  me  on 
his  death-bed. 

Sir  Ber.  Now  you  are  detected.  Where  was 
that,  villain;  for  his  father  was  cast  away  at  sea? 


Mich.  In  theae  arms — on  the  bleak  sea-shore, 
when  I  saved  him  and  his  little  one  from  ship- 
wreck ;  and  had  not  heaven  directed  me  to  inter- 
cept that  letter,  he  had  still  been'  at  your  mercy. 

Le  Sage.  Curse  on  your  officious  zeal :  we  will 
think  upon  some  plan  to  punish  these  usurpers. 

[E.xeunt  Sir  B.  and  Le  Sage. 

Rec.  O,  here  are  the  tenants  of  the  estate  assem- 
bled to  assert  the  right  of  our  new  baron  against 
injury  and  oppression. 

Enter  Villagers. 

Mich.  Now,  Nell,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  reflect 
that  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  bore  up  so  stea- 
dily against  wind  and  tide  to  port,  that  we  shall 
always  find  anchorage  sure,  and  shelter  from  the 
storm. 

FINALE.— C7ior«5. 

The  castle  ivalls  resounding, 

As  loud  huzzas  unite, 
Proclaim  each  heart  abounding 

With  transport  and  delight. 

Boy.  Though  changed  our  lot  to  brighter  scenes. 
Though  fair  the  prospects  rise, 
My  mind  to  former  pleasure  leans. 
Unconscious  of  disguise. 

Clara.  To  honour's  sway 

This  happi/  day 
Its  proudest  laurels  owing  ; 
Then  be  it  blest. 
By  ev'ry  breast. 
With  gratitude  o'erflowing. 

Chorus.  The  castle  walls  resounding,  Sfc.  Sj-c. 

Nell.        In  smoothest  waters  safe  at  last. 
We  now  forget  the  tempest  past ; 
For  sunshine  greets  the  happy  shore, 
Care  never  wilt  afflict  us  more. 

Record.  Most  renown  d,  I  give  you  joy  I 

Clara.      Mirth  shall  ev'ry  hour  employ. 

Chorus.    The  castle  walls  resounding, 
As  loud  huzzas  unite. 
Proclaim  each  heart  abounding 

With  transport  and  delight.    lExevnt, 
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A  COMIC  OPERA,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  CHARLES  DIBDIN. 


Act  II. — Scene  3. 


STEADY 

LUBIN 

SOLOMON 


CHARACTERS. 

EASY 

SERVANTS 

COUNTRYMEN 


GILLIAN 
F LOR ETTA 
CICELY 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  irregular  Hill,  carried  quite  to  the 
hack  of  the  stage ;  so  situated,  that  Lubin,  who 
comes  from  it  during  the  symphony  of  the  Duett,  is 
sometimes  seen,  and  sometimes  concealed  by  the 
trees. 

LUBIN  comes  over  tlie  stile  loith  a  slick  and  bundle 
on  his  shoulder. 

AIR  AND  DUETT.— LuBiN  a«rf  Cicely. 

Lub.        'Midst  thrushes,  blackbirds,  nightingales, 
Whose  songs  are  echoed  from  the  vales. 
Trudging  along  through  thick  and  thin. 
Thank  fate,  at  last  I've  reach'd  the  door. 

(^Knocks  at  the  Cottage  door.) 

How  pleas' d  they'll  be  to  let  me  in! 
I've  tvalk'd  amain. 
And  yet  ne'er  leaving  her  before, 

Hast'ning  to  see  my  love  again, 
I  thought  each  furlong  half-a-score. — 
They're  long,  methinks — 

Cice.   (^At  the  window.)         Who's  there,  I  trow? 

Lab.     Look  out,  good  mother,  don't  you  know  ? 
'Tis  Lubin.     How  does  Gillian  do? 
And  Hodge,  and  Margery,  and  Sue? 


Cice.    Not  a  whit  better,  sir,  for  you. 

Lub.     Why,  what's  the  matter?  why  d'ye  frown? 

Cice.     You  shall  know  all  when  I  come  down, 

Lub.     yVhat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
Oh !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  CiCELY. 

Well,  ivhat's  amiss? 

Cice.    Who  are  you,  making  all  this  stir  ? 
If  to  come  in  yon  mean. 
You  may  as  well  be  jogging ,  sir, 
While  yet  your  boots  are  green. 

Lub.     I'm  perfectly  like  one  astound, 

I  know  not,  I  declare. 
Whether  I'm  walking  on  the  ground. 

Or  flying  in  the  air. 
This  treatment  is  enough  to  quite 

Bereave  one  of  one's  wits. 

Cice.     Good  lack-a-day !  and  do  you  bite. 
Pray,  ever,  in  these  Jits  ? 


Lub. 

But  you  are  jesting — 

Cice. 

Think  so  still. 

Lub. 

Where's  Gillian  ? 

Cice. 

She's  not  here : 
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She's  gone  abroad,  sir,  site  is  HI. 
Mile's  dead,  yon  cannot  sea  her. 
Site  knows  you  not,  did  never  see 

Yonr  face  in  all  her  life; 
In  short,  to-morrow  she's  to  be 
Another  person's  wife. 

Cice.  I  tell  you  we  know  nothing  at  all  about 
yoa. 

Lub.  You  don't !  why  then  may  happen  my  name 
'en't  Lubin  Blackthorn,  and  'tis  likely  I  did  not  set 
out  six  months  ago  to  see  my  father  down  in  the 
■west,  and  ask  his  consent  to  my  marriage  with  your 
daughter  Gillian  ;  and  1  warrant  you  I  did  not  stay 
till  my  father  died  to  take  possession  of  his  farm 
and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him  ;  nay,  you'll 
want  to  make  me  believe  presently  that  I  'en't 
come  now  to  settle  aU'airs,  and  take  her  back  into 
the  country  with  me. 

Cice.  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  young  man  : 
get  back  to  your  farm,  and  graze  your  oxen.  You 
won't  get  a  lamb  out  of  our  fold,  I  promise  you. 

Lub.  Well,  but  in  sober  sadness,  you  'en't  se- 
rious, are  you? 

Cice.  Serious  !  why,  don't  I  tell  you,  GiUian's  to 
be  married  to  another  to-morrow  1 

Lub.  Where  is  she  ?  1 11  hear  it  from  her  own 
mouth. 

Cice.  I  believe  about  this  time  she  is  trying  on 
her  wedding-suit. 

Lub.  And  who  is  this  she  Is  going  to  be  married 
to"!  I'll  see  him,  and  knowwhat  he  has  done  to  de- 
serve her  more  than  I  have. 

Cice.  Done  to  deserve  her ! 

Lub.  Yes,  done  to  deserve  her.  You  forget,  I 
suppose,  when  I've  carried  her  milk-pail  for  her, 
or  taken  her  share  of  work  in  the  hay-field,  how 
you  used  to  say,  that  I  was  a  true  lover  indeed  : 
but  I  don't  desire  to  have  anything  to  say  to  you 
— you'll  repent  first. 

Cice.  Poor  young  man  ! 

Lub.  Nay,  but  don't  yoa  think  you  have  used 
me  very  ill  now  ^ 

Cice.  I  thought  you  said  you  would  not  speak  a 
word  to  me. 

Lub,  Nay,  but  dame  Cicel}' — 

Cice.  Your  servant.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  be  a 
bridesman,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  [Exit. 

Lub.  A  very  pretty  spot  of  work  this  !  and  so  I 
have  come  a  hundred  miles  to  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self, and  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  village. 

AIR.— LUBIN. 

/  lock'd  up  all  my  treasure, 

I  journey'  d  many  a  mile. 
And  by  my  grief  did  measure 

The  luissing  time  the  while. 

My  business  done  and  over, 

I  haslcn'd  back  amain, 
Like  an  expecting  lover, 

To  viciv  it  once  again. 

But  this  delight  teas  stifled, 

As  it  began  todaivn; 
I  found  the  casket  rifled. 

And  all  my  treasure  gone. 

Enter  Easy. 

Lub.  Here  comes  her  father.  I  don't  suppose  he 
had  much  hand  in  it;  for  so  he  had  his  afternoon's 
nap  in  quiet,  he  was  always  for  letting  things  go  as 
they  would.  So,  master  Easy,  you  have  consented, 
I  lind,  to  marry  your  daughter  to  another,  after 
(iroinising  me  over  and  over,  that  nobody  should 
have  her  but  me. 


Easy.  My  wife  desired  me. 

Lub.  Your  mind  is  strangely  altered,  farmer 
Easy.  But  do  me  one  piece  of  justice  however — 
tell  me,  who  is  it  you  intend  for  your  son-in-law? 

Easy.  'Tis  a  rich  one,  I  assure  you. 

Lub.  And  so  you  have  broke  your  word,  and  all 
for  the  lucre  of  gain.  And,  pray  now,  don't  you 
expect  to  be  hooted  out  of  the  village^ 

Easy.  I  can't  say  I  do. 

Lub.  Then  they're  a  vile  pack  of  wretches,  and 
I'll  get  awa}'  from  them  as  soon  as  I  can.  Go  on, 
go  on — let  me  know  all. 

Easy.  You  are  in  a  passion,  child,  so  I  don't  re- 
gard what  you  say  :  but  I  think  I  should  have  been 
out  of  my  wits  to  have  refused  31r.  Steady,  the  rich 
Quaker. 

Lub.  What,  is  it  he,  then? 

Easy.  It  is. 

Lub.  What !  he  that  you  are  steward  to  ;  he  that 
does  so  much  good  all  about ;  and  he  that  gives  a 
portion  every  May-day  to  a  damsel,  as  a  reward  for 
her  sweetheart's  ingenuity? 

Easy.  The  same.  You  have  seen  the  nature  of 
it :  that  villager  who  can  boast  of  having  done  the 
most  ingenious  thing,  claims  a  right  to  demand  a 
farm,  containing  sixty  acres,  rent  free  for  seven 
years,  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  stock  it,  together 
with  whatever  maiden  he  chooses,  provided  he 
gain  her  consent :  and  it  is  a  good  custom ;  for 
the  young  men  who  Ibrmerly  used  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  the  feats  of  strength,  now  as  I  may  say, 
vie  with  one  another  in  feats  of  understanding. 

Lub.  And  so  he  is  to  marry  your  daughter? 

Easy.  Things  are  as  I  tell  you.  And  for  that 
purpose,  he  has  taken  Gillian  into  his  own  house, 
had  her  taught  music  ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  she  is 
a  diflerent  thing  to  what  she  was  when  you  saw 
her  last. 

Lub.  She  is,  indeed!  for  when  I  saw  her  last, 
she  told  me,  that  all  the  riches  in  the  world  should 
never  make  her  forget  me. 

Easy.  But  since  she  has  changed  her  mind  ;  and 
as  it  so  falls  out,  that  to-morrow  is  May-day,  you 
would  do  well  to  study  some  ingenious  thing,  and 
get  this  portion  for  a  more  deserving  damsel. 

Lub.  No,  farmer  Easy  ;  her  using  me  ill  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  do  anythingto  make  me  angry 
with  myself;  I  swore  to  love  her  for  ever,  and  I'll 
keep  my  word,  though  I  see  she  has  broke  lier's. 

Easy.  Do  what  you  please;  I  must  be  gone. 

Lub.  Nay,  but  tell  me  one  thing — did  Gillian 
herself  consent  to  this? 

Easy.  You'll  know  all  in  good  time.  [E.viV. ' 

AIR.— LuBiN. 

Women  are  uillo'-the-icisps,  'tis  plain,  ' 
The  closer  they  seem,  still  the  more  they  retire; 

They  tease  you,  and  jade  you,  j 

And  rou?id  about  lead  you,  i 

Without  hojjes  of  shelter,  | 

Ding-dong,  helter-skelter,  ' 

Through  water  and  fire  :  i 

And  when  you  believe  every  danger  and  pain 

From  your  heart  you  may  banish. 
And  you're  near  the  possession  of  what  you  desire, 

That  instant  they  vanish. 
And  the  devil  a  bit  can  you  catch  them  again. 

By  some  they're  not  badly  compar'd  to  the  sea, 

Which  is  calm  and  tempestuous  ivithin  the  same, 
hour  ; 
Some  say  they  are  syi-ens,  but  take  it  from  me,  ^ 

They're  a  sweet  race  of  angels,  o'er  man  thai\ 
have  poiver ; 
His  person,  his  heart,  nay,  his  reaso/i  to  seize. 
And  lead  the  poor  creature  wherever  they  please. 

lExit.i  . 
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Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Quaker's  house. 
Enter  Floretta  und  Gillian. 

Flo.  Pooh,  jjooh!  you  must  forsjet  Lubin. 

Gil.  How  can  you  talk  so,  Floretta'!  I  won't 
thou.;h,  and  none  of  them  shall  make  me  ;  they  all 
frightened  me,  hy  saying  it  was  a  bad  thing  not  to 
obey  my  parents,  and  so  I  consented  to  marry  this 
Quaker-man;  but  there's  a  wide  dill'erence  between 
marrying  him  and  forgetting  Lubin. 

Flo.  And  so  you  would  be  silly  enough  to  prefer 
being  the  homely  wife  of  a  clown,  to  rolling  about 
in  your  own  coach,  having  your  own  servants  to 
wait  on  you;  and,  in  short,  leading  the  life  of  a  tine 
lady? 

Gil,  Oh, lord!  I  am  sick  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
a  fine  lady  !  But  what's  the  reason,  Floretta,  that 
my  friends  want  to  make  me  so  unhappy  "!  I'm  sure 
I'd  do  anything  rather  than  vex  tbem. 

Flo.  Why  you  know  that  Mr.  Steady's  will  is  a 
law  to  us  all;  and  as  he  had  desired  your  friends 
to  consent  to  this  marriage,  how  could  they  refuse  ? 

Gil.  Well,  but  you  know  he  is  a  very  good-na- 
tured man  ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  I  was  to  tell  him  how 
disagreeable  he  is,  and  that  I  can't  bear  the  sight 
of  him,  he'd  let  nie  marry  Lubin. 

Flo.  Suppose  you  try. 

Gil.  So  r  will. 

Flo.  But  how  are  you  sure  this  Lubin  jou  are  so 
fond  of,  is  as  fond  of  you? 

Gil,  I've  tried  a  thousand  ways. 

j  AIR.— Gillian. 

A  kernel  from  an  apple  core, 
(  One  day  on  either  cheek  I  wore, 

.  Lubin  was  placd  on  my  right  cheek. 

That  on  my  left  did  Hodge  bespeak. 
I'L         Hodye  in  an  instant  dropp'd  to  ground, 
II  Sure  token  that  his  Inre^s  unsound ; 

I  But  Lubin  nothing  could  remove, 

Sure  token  his  is  constant  love. 

Jjast  May,I  soufjht  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  love/s  name  reveal; 
Which  finding,  home  I  quickly  sped. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  embers  spread; 
When,  if  my  letters  I  can  tell, 
I  saw  it  mark  a  citrious  L. 
Oh,  may  this  omen  lucky  prove! 
For  L's  for  Lubin  and  for  love. 

Enter  Steady. 

I     Stea.  'V^erily  thou  rejoices!  me  to  find  thee  singing, 
and  in  such  spirits. 

Git.  I  was  singing,  to  be  sure;  but  I  cannot  say 
(much  about  being  in  spirits. 

I  Stea.  No?  why,  do  not  thy  approaching  nuptials 
I  lift  up,  and  as  it  were,  exhilarate  thee? 
I  Flo.  Lord,  sir!  tliere's  no  persuading  her ;  no- 
ithing  will  get  this  Lubin  out  of  her  head. 
1  Stea.  And  why,  young  maiden,  wilt  thou  not 
listen  unto  me?  have  I  not,  for  thy  pleasure,  given 
into  ail  the  vanities  in  which  youth  delights?  I  tell 
thee,  that  although  my  complexion  be  saturnine, 
imy  manners  are  not  austere  ;  why,  therefore,  likest 
I  thou  not  me? 

i     Gil.  I  should  like  you  very  well  if  you  were  my 
ifather,  but  I  don't  like  you  at  all  for  a  husband. 
I     Stea.  And  wherefore,  I  pray  thee? 
I     Gil,  Oh  !  there  are  reasons  enough. 
I     Stea.  Which  be  they  ? 

;     Gil.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  want  you 
to  change  your  clothes,  and  to  have  you  as  spruce 
as  I  am. 
j    Stea,  Rather  do  thou  change  those  thou  wearest, 


unto  the  likeness  of  mine.  The  dove  regardeth  not 
the  gay  plumage  of  the  gaudy  mackaw,  and  the 
painted  rainbow  delighteth  our  sight,  but  it  vanishes 
away,  yea,  even  as  a  vapour.     What  more? 

Gil.  Why,  in  the  next  place,  I  should  want  to 
change  your  age,  and  have  you  as  young  as  I  am. 

Stea.  She  speaketh  her  mind,  and  I  esteem  her. 
(Aside.)  Therefore,  why  then,  since  it  is  necessary 
unto  my  peace,  that  thou  shouldst  become  bone  of 
my  bone,  and  tlesh  of  my  tlesh,  and  thou  canst  not 
fashion  thy  disposition  unto  the  likeness  of  mine,  I 
will  make  it  my  study  to  double  thy  pleasure,  until 
that  which  is  now  gratitude,  shall  at  last  become 
love. 

Gil.  Ah !  you'll  never  see  that  day,  so  you  had 
better  +ake  no  trouble  about  it. 

Stea.  Thou  art  mistaken,  and  when  thou  be- 
holdest  the  gambols  to-morrow  on  the  green — 

Gil.  I  shall  long  most  monstrously  to  make  one 
amongst  them. 

Stea.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Goodness  forbid  that 
I  should  withhold  from  thee  those  pleasures  that 
are  innocent. 

AIR. — Steady. 

While  the  lads  of  the  village  shall  merrily,  ah! 

Sound  the  tabors,  Vll  hand  thee  along. 
And  I  say  unto  thee,  that  verily,  ah  ' 

Thou  and  I  will  be  first  in  the  throng. 

While  the  lads,  &-c. 

Just  then  when  thesivain  who  last  year  icon  the  dowei-. 
With  his  males  shall  the  sports  have  begun. 

When  the  gay  voice  of  gladness  resounds  from  each 
bower. 
And  thou  longest  in  thy  heart  to  make  one. 

While  the  lads,  Sfc. 

Those  joys  ivhich  are  harmless,  what  mortalcan  blame  ? 

'Tis  my  maxim,  that  youth  should  be  free  ; 
And  to  prove  that  my  ivords  and  my  deeds  are  the  same. 

Believe  me,  thou' It  presently  see. 

While  the  lads,  ^-c.  [Exit, 

Gil.  What  an  unfortunate  girl  am  I,  Floretta  ! 

Flo,  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Gil,  Why,  what  would  make  you  think  so  too, 
if  you  were  in  my  place? 

Flo.  Well,  then,  I  own  I  do  think  so;  and  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  betray  me,  I'll  stand  your  friend  in 
this  affair. 

Gil.  Will  you?  oh,  la!  and  what  muit  be  done, 
Floretta? 

Flo.  Why — but  see  yonder's  a  lover  of  mine ; 
I'll  make  him  of  use  to  us. 

Gil.  Lord!  what's  Solomon  your  lover?  1  hate 
him  with  his  proverbs  and  his  formality.  What 
the  deuce  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  ? 

Flo.  What  women  generallj'  do  with  their  lovers, 
my  dear,  make  a  fool  of  him. — Mr.  Solomon  ! 

Enter  Solomon. 

Sol.  I  listened,  when,  lo  !  thou  calledst  me  ;  and 
as  the  voice  of  the  shepherd  is  delightful  unto  the 
sheep  in  his  fold,  so  even  is  thy  voice  delightful 
unto  me. 

Flo.  There's  a  lover  for  you  !  why  the  spirit 
moves  you,  Mr.  Solomon,  to  say  abundance  of  fine 
things. 

Sol.  According  unto  the  proverb,  love  maketh  a 
wit  of  the  fool. 

Flo.  Yes,  and  a  fool  of  the  wit.  But  do  you 
love  me  ? 

Sol.  When  thou  seest  one  of  our  speakers,  dauc- 
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ing  a  jig  at  a  country  wake;  when  thou  beholdest 
the  brethren  take  oil'  their  beavers,  and  bow  their 
bodies,  or  hearest  thein  swear,  then  believe  I  love 
thee  not. 

Flo.  A  very  pompous  speech,  upon  my  word. 

Sol.  An  ill  phrase  may  come  from  a  good  heart ; 
but  all  men  cannot  do  all  things;  one  gettelh  an 
estate  by  what  another  gelteth  an  halter;  a  foolish 
man — 

Flo.  Talks  just  as  you  do  now.  But  will  you  do 
a  little  favour  I  have  to  beg  of  you  ? 

Sol.  Slaves  obey  the  will  of  those  who  command 
them. 

Flo.  There  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  used 

ill— 

Sol.  'Tis  very  like;  kind  words  are  easier  met 
with  than  good  actions ;  charity  seldom  goeth  out 
of  the  house,  while  ill-nature  is  always  rambling 
abroad. 

Flo.  His  name  is  Lubiu,  and  I  want  you  to  in- 
quire him  out,  and  appoint  him  to  meet  me  to- 
morrow morning  very  early,  iu  the  row  of  elms  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Sol.  But  shall  I  not  in  this  offend  my  master? 

Flo.  Never  mind  him  :  suppose  if  he  should  find 
us  out,  and  scold  us  a  little — 

Sol.  True — high  words  break  no  bones.  But 
wilt  thou  give  me  a  smile  if  I  do  this  for  thee? 

Gil.  Ay,  that  she  shall,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  I'll 
give  yon  another. 

Sol.  But  wilt  thou  appoint  the  spousal  day"? 

Flo.  You  are  so  hasty,  Mr.  Solomon. 

Sol.  And  with  reason;  a  man  may  catch  cold 
while  his  coat  is  making.     Shall  it  be  to-morrow  ? 

Flo.  Must  I  promise  ? 

Sol.  Yea,  and  perform  too  ;  'tis  not  plums  only 
thatmaketh  the  pudding, 

Flo.  Well,  well,  we'll  talk  about  it  another  time. 

Sol.  No  time  like  the  time  present. 

Flo.  Nay,  now,  but  go,  Solomon. 

Sol.  An  egg  to-day  is  better  than  a  chicken  to- 
morrow. Many  things  fall  out  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip. 

Flo.  Pray,  now,  go. 

Sol.  Yea,  I  will.  {Going,  returns.)  A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  better  than  two  in  the  bush.  [Exit. 

Gil.  What  a  fright  of  a  creature  it  is!  How 
good  you  are,  Floretta. 

Flo.  I  could  not  hear  to  see  yon  used  in  such 
a  manner;  and  when  I  reflected  on  it,  it  went  to 
my  heart. 

AIR. — Floretta. 

I  said  to  myself,  now,  Floretta,  says  I, 

Supposing  the  case  were  your  own ; 
Would  you  not  be  the  first  evry  method  to  try. 

To  get  rid  of  this  canting  old  drone? 
You  ivell  know  you  would,  and  you're  worse  than  a 
Turk, 

If  one  minute  you  hesitate  ivhetlter 
Injustice  you  should  not  yourtvits  set  to  work, 

To  bring  Lubin  and  Gillian  together. 

To  he  certain,  old  Formal  wiUfroivn  and  look  blue. 

Vail  1/(111  baggage,  deceitful,  bold-face. 
With  all  manner  of  names  he  can  lay  his  tongue  to, 

And  perhaps  turn  you  out  of  your  place. 
What  of  that  ?  Let  him  frown,  let  him  spit  allhis  spite. 

Your  heart  slill  as  light  as  a  feather, 
With  truth  shall  assan''  i/ou,  'tis  doing  but  right, 

To  bring  Gillian  and  Lubin  together.  lExit. 

Gil.  I  wonder  what  they  plague  us  poor  girls  so 
for?  Fathers  and  mothers  in  this  case,  are  comical 
folks  ;  they  are  for  ever  telling  one  what  they'll  do 
to  please  one;  and  yet,  when  they  take  it  into  their 
iieads,  they  make  nolliing  of  desiring  us  to  be  mi- 


serable as  long  as  one  lives.  I  wish  I  could  be 
dutiful  and  happy  too.  May  be,  Floretta  will  bring 
matters  about  for  me  to  marry  Lubin  with  their 
consent;  if  she  does,  lord,  how  I  shall  love  her! 

AIR. — Gillian. 

The  captive  linnet,  newly  taken, 

Vainly  strives  and  vents  its  rage ; 
With  struggling  pants,  by  hope  forsaken. 

And  flutters  in  its  golden  cage; 
But  once  releas'd,  to  freedom  soaring. 

Quickly  on  some  neighbouring  tree. 
It  sings,  as  if  its  thanks  'twere  pouring, 

To  bless  the  hand  that  set  it  free.       lExil. 

Scene  III.— J  Wall  at  the  back  of  the  Quaker's 
garden. 

Enter  LUBIN. 

Lub.  'Tis  all  true,  'tis  all  true  ;  there's  not  a  soul 
in  the  whole  village  that  has  not  had  something  to 
say  to  me  about  it.  Some  pity  me,  others  laugh  at 
me,  and  all  blame  me  for  making  myself  uneasy.  I 
know,  if  I  did  as  I  ought  to  do,  I  should  get  me 
back,  and  think  no  more  concerning  of  them :  but 
instead  of  that,  here  am  I  come  creepingto  the  gar- 
den-gate, to  see  if  I  can  get  a  sight  of  her.  Who 
comes  yonder?  Oh!  'tis  her  father  and  the  old 
Quaker.  I'll  listen  and  hear  what  they  are  talking 
about.     (Retires.) 

Enter  STEADY  and  Easy.  | 

Stea.  Friend  Easy,  hie  thee  home  to  thy  wife  ;  ' 
tell  her  to  hold  herself  ready  for  to-morrow,  and 

say  unto  her,  that  when  the  youth  who  gains  the  : 

customary  dower  shall  receive  from  me  the  hand  ; 

of  his  bride,  I  will  from  thee  receive  the  hand  of  | 
thy  daughter. 

Lub.  Why,  I  must  be  turned  fool  to  hear  all  ( 

this  and  not  say  a  word.     (Aside.)  : 

Stea.  Get  thee  gone  friend.  [Exit  Easy. 

Enter  SOLOMON.  | 

1 

^fea.  Where  art  thou  going  ^  j 

Sol.  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,  i 

(Aside.)     Into  the  village  about  a  little  business  j 

for  Mrs.  Floretta.  , 

Stea.  Verily,  I  do  suspect  thee  to  be  in  a  plot 

against  nie.     I  will  not  have  thee,  therefore,  to  do 

this  business  :  stay  here  by  me.  ! 

Floretta  and  Gillian  look  over  the  garden-wall.. 

Flo.  I  wonder  whether  Solomon  is  gone. 

Gil.  Oh,  dear  Floretta,  as  sure  as  you're  alive, 
yonder's  Lubin!  i 

Flo.  So  there  is.  And  see  on  the  other  side  the  ! 
old  fellow  talking  to  Solomon.  | 

I 

QUINTETTO. 

Stea.    Regard  the  instructions,  I  say,  i 

Which  I  am  now  giving  thee —  j 

Sol.  Yea.  \ 

Stea.    Speed  betimes  to  friend  Easy,  and  bid  himl 

take  care,  ' 

The  minstrels,  the  feasting,  and  sports  (oj 

prepare. 
He  imist  keep  away  Lubin  too.  \ 


Lub.     (Peeping.) 


Can  I  bear  tkisli 


I 
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Gil.       Won't  you  call  out  to  Solomon  presently  ? 

Flo.  yes. 

Stea.    Anddo  thori  attend  ivith  thy  dobbins  of  beer. 
And  see  that  our  neighbours  and  friends 

have  good  cheer  : 
Make  the  whole  village  tvelcome,  and — 

Flo.  Solomon! 

Stea.  Stay. 

Flo.  Vou  blockhead,  come  here, 

Stea.  Dost  thou  notice  me  ? 

Sol.  Yea. 

(Here  as  often  as  Solomon  tries  to  speak  to  Florelta 
and  Gillian,  he  is  prevented  by  Steady.) 

Stea.    Stand  still  then. 

Flo.  Friend  Solomon! 

Lub.  Is  it  not  she  ? 

Flo.     Mind  the  oaf. — 

Gil.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lub.  They  are  laughing  at  me. 

Stea.    See  that  garlands  are  ready — 

Gil.  &  Flo.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lub.  Again, 

Oh,  Gillian!  thou  falsest  of  women,  since 

tvhen 
Have  I  merited  this  ? 

Stea.  So  that  when  on  the  laivn — 

Lub.    But  I'll  speak  to  her : — 
Gil.  Look,  look,  he  sees  us! — 

Stea.  Begone. 

But  hark  thee — 

Lub.  Oh,  Gillian!  how  tvicked  thott  art! 

Thou  hast  fooVd  me,  betrayed  me,  and  broke 

my  poor  heart. 
But  henceforth  with  safety  in  infamy  reign. 
For  I  never,  no  never,  wdl  see  you  aqain. 

[Exit. 

Gil.      He's  gone!  Now,  lord,  lord!  I'm  so  mad, 
I  could  cry ! 

Flo.      Here,  Solomon! 
Stea.  Go  where  I  told  thee — 

Sol.  I  fly! 

Stea.    Well,  do  then,  andtarry  no  where  by  the  way, 
Flo.     Quickly  run  after  Lubin, — 
Gil.  Do,  Solomon, — 

Sol.  Yea. 

Stea.    What,  Gillian,  art  there? 
[     Gil.  Yes,  lam!— 

\     Stea.  Why  dost  sigh, 

When  the  hour  of  thy  happiness  waxeth  so 
nigh  ? 

'     Cril.       Why,  you  know  well  enough. — 

[     Stea.  Come,  come,  do  not  sorrow. 

I     Gil.      Go  along :  get  away ! — 

]     Stea.  By  yea,  and  by  nay, 

I  Thy  mind  shall  be  easy,  believe  me,  to-mor- 

I  row.  [^Exeunt. 

\  ACT  II.— Scene  I.— ^  Garden, 

I  Enter  LVBlti. 

I     Lub.  What  a  plague  have  they  brought  me  here 

I  orl    I  am  in  a  rare  huraoar;  they'd  better  not 


provoke  me  ;  they  would  not  have  set  eyes  on  me 
again,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  want  to  see  how  she 
can  look  me  in  the  face  after  all  thi.s. 


Enter  Floretta. 

Flo.  There  he  is.  (Aside.) 

Lub.  She  shall  find  tliat  I  am  not  to  be  persuaded 
into  anything.  (Aside.) 

Flo.  We  shall  try. 

Lub.  And  if  her  father  and  all  of  them  were  at 
this  minute  begging  and  praying  me  to  marry  her, 
they  should  see — (Aside.) 

Flo.  That  you  would  consent  to  it  with  all  your 
heart.  (Aside.) 

Lub.  I'll  just  abuse  her  heartily  ;  tell  the  Quaker 
what  an  old  fool  he  is ;  call  her  father  and  mother 
all  to  pieces  for  persuading  her  to  marry  him  ;  then 
get  me  down  to  my  farm,  and  be  as  careful  to  keep 
myself  out  of  love,  as  I  would  to  keep  my  wheat 
free  from  tares,  a  fox  from  my  poultry,  or  the  mur- 
rain from  my  cattle.  (Aside.) 

Flo.  If  I  should  make  you  alter  your  tone  now! 
(Aside.) 

Lub.  I  remember  the  time,  when  'twas  who 
should  love  most :  but  what  a  fool  am  I  to  think  of 
that  now ;  no,  no,  she  shall  find  I  can  forget  her,  as 
easily  as  she  can  forget  me.  (Aside.) 

Flo.  That  I  firmly  believe.  (Aside.) 


DUETT.— Floretta  and  Lubin. 

Flo.      How!  Lubin  sad!  this  is  not  common ; 
What  do  ye  sigh  for  ? 

Lub.  A  woman, 

Flo,      How  fair  is  she  who  on  your  brow 
Prints  care  ? 

Lub.  Jttst  such  a  toy  as  thou, 

Flo.      What  has  she  done  ? — 

Lub.  For  ever  lost  my  love. 

Flo.     That's  sad,  indeed!    And  can  no  prayers 
move  ? 

Lub.     None:  'tis  too  late,  that  folly  is  o'er; 

My  love's  turn'd  to  hate,  and  I'll  see  her  no 

more. 
The  time  has  been  when  all  our  boast 
Was  who  should  love  the  other  most. 
How  did  I  count  without  my  host ! 

I  thought  her  mine  for  ever. 
But  now  I  know  her  all  deceit; 
Will  tell  her  so  whene'er  we  meet. 
And,  luere  she  sighing  at  my  feet — 

Flo.  You  would  forgive  her. 

Lub .  Never. 

Flo.  Then  I  may  e'en  go  back,  I  find; 
To  serve  you,  sir,  I  was  inclin'd; 
But  to  your  own  advantage  blind, 

'Twou'd  be  a  vain  endeavour. 
'Tis  certain  she  does  all  she  can. 
And  we  hadform'd  a  charming  plan 
To  take  her  from  the  Quaker-man. 

Lub.     Nay,  pr'ythee  tell  it — 

Flo.  Never. 


Enter  GILLIAN. 

Flo.  Here  she  is;  now  let  her  speak  for  herself. 

Gil.  Oh,  Lubin !  why  would  you  not  hear  me 
speak  to  you  yesterday  ?  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all 
night  for  thinking  on't. 
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Liih.  ^VhJ•,  bad  I  not  reason,  Gillian,  to  be  an- 
gry, wben  every  one  I  met  told  me  what  a  fool  you 
had  made  of  me? 

GIL  "NVhy,  what  could  I  do  ?  Floretta  here 
knows  tiiat  I  have  done  nothing  but  abuse  old  Steady 
from  morning  till  night  about  it. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  don't  let  us  dispute  about 
what's  past,  but  make  use  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity; we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Get  you  to 
my  master,  make  up  a  plausible  story  how  ill  you 
liave  been  used  by  an  old  fellow,  who  has  run  away 
with  your  sweetheart  ;  and  tell  him,  that  you  come 
to  complain  to  him,  as  you  know  'tis  a  custom  for 
everv  body  to  do  when  they  are  used  ill. 

Gd.  What  a  rare  girl  you  are,  Floretta.  But 
are  you  sure  he  won't  know  him? 

Flo.  Yes;  I  heard  your  father  say,  he  never  saw 
him  in  all  his  life. 

Lub.  That's  lucky  ;  leave  me  alone  for  a  plausi- 
ble story.  \_Exit. 

Enter  SoLOMON. 

Flo.  Here  comes  my  formal  messenger.  "Well, 
Solomon,  where's  your  master? 

Sol.  In  the  great  hall,  awaiting  your  approach. 

Gil.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  So- 
lomon. 

Sol.  "Words  cost  us  nothing.  If  I  have  done  thee 
service,  thank  me  by  deeds. 

Gil.  Oh  !  what  you  want  me  to  coax  Floretta  to 
marry  you  ? 

Sol.  I  do. 

Flo.  Solomon  has  it  very  much  in  his  power  to 
make  me  love  him. 

Sol,  How,  I  pray  thee'! 

Flo.  Why,  I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  that  I 
never  would  marry  a  man  who  has  always  a  pro- 
verb in  his  mouth. 

Gil.  So  you  have,  Floretta.  I  have  heard  j'ou. 

Sol.  And  thou  would'st  have  me  leave  off  mine; 
a  word  to  the  wise ;  thou  shalt  hear  them  no 
more. 

Flo.  Why,  that  sounded  something  like  one. 

Sol.  It  must  be  done  by  degrees.  Word  by  word 
great  books  are  written. 

Flo.  Again. 

Sol.  I  pray  thee  to  pardon  me.  I  shall  soon  con- 
quer them.  But  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Flo.  Oh  !  this  is  making  game  of  one. 

Sol.  I  protest  I  meant  no  ill.  I  shall  forget  them, 
I  say.  'Tis  a  long  lane  that  hath  no  turning. 

Gil.  Poor  Solomon,  he  can't  help  it. 

Flo.  Have  you  any  desire  to  marry  me? 

Sol.  Ask  the  vintner  if  the  wine  be  good. 

Flo.  Because  I  will  have  my  way  in  this  ;  and 
I  think  it  very  hard  you  won't  strive  to  oblige 
me. 

Sol.  I  protest,  I  strive  all  I  can— but  custom  is 
second  nature;  and  what  is  bred  in  thebone, — verily 
I  had  like  to  have  displeased  thee  again. 

Flo.  Oh!  what  youfound  yourself  out,  did  you? 
then  there's  some  hopes  of  amendment. 

Sol.  It  shall  be  amended.  A  thing  resolved  upon 
is  half  done  ;  and  'tis  an  old  saying — but  what  have 
I  to  do  with  old  sayings? 

Flo.  "Very  true. 

Sol.  But  I  must  attend  on  the  green, 

Flo.  Well,  go  !  and  by  the  time  I  see  you  next, 
take  care  that  you  get  rid  of  all  your  musty  old 
sayings.  1  wonder  how  so  sensible  a  man  as  you, 
could  give  into  such  nonsense. 

Sol.  Evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners; 
and  a  dog— pise  on  the  dog!  well,  thou  shalt  be 
obeyed,  believe  me. — Pise  on  the  dog!  \^Exit. 

Gil.  For  goodness  sake,  what  excuse  do  you  in- 
tend to  make  to  him,  when  he  has  left  off  bis 
proverbs? 


Flo.  "Why,  desire  him  to  leave  ort'  something 
else ;  and  at  the  rate  of  one  in  a  month,  he  won't 
have  parted  with  all  his  peculiarities  in  seven 
years. 

Gil.  W^ell,  how  we  do  use  men  in  love  with  us, 
when  we  take  it  into  our  heads  ! 

Fin.  And  yet  they  are  fools  to  be  used  so  by  us. 
But  I  am  sure  you  will  never  use  Lubin  ill ;  he  will 
make  you  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world. 

AIR, — Floretta. 

The  face  ivMch  frequently  displays 

An  index  of  the  mind, 
Dame  Nature  has  her  various  ivays 

To  stamp  on  human  kind. 

Pursed  brows  denote  the  purse-proud  man, 

Intent  on  some  neiv  scheme  ; 
Clos'd  eyes  the  politician, 

For  ever  in  a  dream. 

But  features  of  ingenuous  hind. 

Which  semblance  bear  of  truth, 
Display,  methinlcs,  in  face  and  mind. 

The  portrait  of  this  youth.  \^Exeunl. 


Scene  II.— A  Hall. 

Enter  STEADY  awdLUBIN.  ' 

Lub.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Stea.  Thine,  friend,  i 

Lnb.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  excuse  my  rudeness.        j 
Stea.  1  don't  perceive  thee  guilty  of  any,  j 

Lub.  May  be  not;  but  I  made  Isold  to  ask,  if  I' 
might  not  trouble  your  worship  about  a  little  affair, 
concerning  my  being  sadly  ill  used, 

Stea.  Speak  freely.  | 

Lub.  Why,  there's  a  covetous  old  hunks,  an't 
like  your  worship,  that  because  he  is  rich,  would' 
fain  take  away  a  young  woman  that  I  was  to  bej 
married  to,  without  her  consent  or  mine.  { 

Stea.  Has  the  old  hunks,  thou  speakestof,  the 
consent  of  her  friends? 

Lub.  They  have  no  consent  to  give,  an't  pleasej 

you,  I 

Stea.  And  why,  I  pray  thee?  i 

Lub.  Because,  as  I  take  it,  if  anybody  gives  a) 

thing,  'tis  not  their's  any  longer  ;  and  they  gave  mej 

their  consent  long  ago. 

iS^ta.Thou  speakest  the  truth,  but  whatwould'stl 

thou  have  me  to  do  in  this  business?  I 

Lub.  W"hy,  please  you,  sir,  I  have  often  heard' 

it  said  of  your  worship,  that  there  were  three  thiiigsl 

you'd  never  suiVer  in  our  village,  if  you  could  helpi 

it;  the  maidens  to  go  without  sweethearts  ;  the  in-| 

dustrious  without  reward  ;  and  the  injured  withouf 

redress  ;  and  to  be  sure,  it  made  me  think,  that  il; 

you  were  once  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  thisi 

affair,  you  would  not  suffer  it  to  go  on  ;  "  for,'"  sayi( 

I,  "  set  in  case  it  was  his  worship's  own  concerrl.i 

how  would  he  like  to  have  the  young  woman  takeil 

away  from  him,  that  he  is  going  to  marry?"  ' 

Stea.  There  thou  saidst  it,  j 

Lub.  Why  yes,  I  thought  that  was  bringing  th( 

case  home.  j 

Stea.  W^ell,  attend  on  the  lawn  ;  make  thy  clain| 

known,  and  if  the  parties  concerned  are  present' 

deliver  to  them  what  I  now  write  thee  for  tha^ 

purpose.  (Writes.) 

Lub.  This  is  better  and  better  still;  how  they'l; 
all  be  laughed  at !  he  little  thinks  he  is  signing  hi| 
consent  to  part  with  Gillian,  {Aside.')  :   I 

Stea.  Do  thou  direct  it,  {giving  him  the  paper, i   ' 
thou  knowe&t  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given. 
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Lub.  Yes,  I  ain  sure  the  person  will  be  upon 
the  lawn. 

I      Stea.  And  fear  not  to  tell  him  th;  mind. 
I     Lub.  I  sha'n't  be  sparing  of  that,  I  warrant  you. 
I      Stea.  Urge  thy  ill  usage. 

Lub.  Never  fear  me. 

Stea.  And  tell  him,  that  by  endeavouring  to  pre- 
i  vent  thy  happiness,  he  hath  done  ihee  an  injury  he 
I  can  never  repair.  For  that  riches  are  given  us  to 
j  comfort,  and  not  distress  those  beneath  us. 

AIR. — LuBiN. 

With  respect,  sir,  to  you,  he  it  spoken, 

So  well  do  I  like  i/oiir  advice, 
He  shall  have  it,  and  by  the  same  token, 

I  don't  much  intend  to  be  nice. 

There's  something  so  comical  in  it, 
I  ne'er  was  so  tickled  by  half; 
I  And  was  I  to  die  the  next  minute, 

i  /  verily  think  I  should  laugh. 

Affairs  happen  better  and  better, 

Yourivorship, — but  mind  the  old  put. 

When  first  he  looks  over  the  letter, 
I  say,  what  a  figure  he'll  cut.  \^Exit. 

I  Enter  Gillian  and  Floretta. 

I     Flo.  Yonder  he  goes ;    I  wonder  now  how  he 
;  succeeded  ^ 

Stea.  Come,  Gillian,  I  was  anxious  to  see  thee; 
I  the  time  draweth  near,  and  the  sports  will  shortly 
,  begin  on  the  lawn. 

Gil.  I  long  to  be  there  as  much  as  you  do. 
!     Stea.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  when  thou  seest  thy- 
Iself  tlie  queen  of  such  a  set  of  happy  mortals,  I 
know  thou   wilt   consent   that  this   shall   be   thy 
,  bridal  day. 

j     Flo.  Yes,  sir,  if  you'll  consent  to  her  having 
I  Lubin. 

Gil.  And  I  can  tell  you  he's  to  be  there. 

Stea.  Lubin,  I'm  sure,  will  not  oppose  what  I 
.  decree. 

j  Gil.  I'm  sure  he  won't  part  with  me  quietly. 
i  Stea.  Thou  shalt  see  that  he  will  not  dare  to 
murmur  at  ray  will  and  pleasure.  But  come,  we 
;are  expected.  Verily,  I  find  myself  exalted  even 
,  to  transport,  in  that  I  am  going  this  day  to  make 
I  thee  a  bride. 

AIR.— Steady. 

!  In  verity,  damsel,  thou  surely  tvilt  find, 

That  my  manners  are  simple  and  plain ; 
I  That  my  words  and  my  actions,  my  lips  and  my  mind, 
I     By  my  own  good-will  never  are  twain. 
I  /  love  thee — umph ! 

I  Would  move  thee — umph  '. 

I  Of  love  to  he  a  partaker. 

]  Relent  then — umph ! 

I  Consent  then — umph! 

And  take  thy  uijright  Quaker. 

!  Though  vain  I  am  not,  nor  of  fopp'ry  j'ossess'd, 
]      Woiddst  thou  yield  to  he  ivedded  to  me, 
t  Thou  shoiddstfind,  gentle  damsel,  a  heart  in  my  breast, 
I     As  joyful  as  joyful  can  be. 

I  love  thee,  Sfc.  [^Exit. 

1 
I     Gil.  Why,  I  don't  see  but  that  I  am  as  bad  off 

as  ever,  Floretta. 

Flo.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it  myself; 

bat,  however,  if  the  \Yorst  comes  to  the  worst, 


you  must  downright  give  them  the  slip,  and  run 
away.  [Exit, 

Enter  LUBIN. 

Luh.  Gillian,  I  have  just  watched  the  old  Quaker 
out,  and  slipped  back  to  tell  you  that  every  thing 
goes  well.  I  have  got  his  consent  under  his  hand 
to  marry  the  young  woman. 

Gil.  And  does  he  know  'tis  me  ? 

Luh.  Not  a  bit;  but  you  know  he  never  forfeits 
his  word,  so  that  we  have  him  safe  enough.  But 
don't  let  us  be  seen  together.  I  am  going  to  the 
lawn;  we  shall  have  fine  sport,  I  warrant  you. 

[Exit. 

AIR.— Gillian. 

Again  I  feel  my  bosom  bound. 

My  heart  sits  lightly  on  its  seat  ; 
^'J  gf'iefs  are  all  in  rapture  drown'd. 

In  every  pulse  new  pleasures  beat. 

Upon  my  troubled  mind  at  last. 
Kind  fate  has  poiir'd  a  friendly  balm  ; 

So,  after  dreadful  perils  past, 

At  length  succeeds  a  smiling  calm.  [Exit. 

Scene  III — A  Lawn,  with  a  May -pole. 

Steady,  Easy,  Lubin,  Solomon,  Gillian,  Flo- 
retta, Cicely,  Country  Lads  and  Lasses,  dis- 
covered. 

Stea.  Friends  and  neighbours,  it  hath  been  my 
study  since  I  first  came  among  you,  to  do  whatever 
might  procure  me  your  love  and  esteem.  I  have 
instituted  a  custom,  the  salutary  effects  of  which  I 
view  with  great  gladness;  and  each  is  well  enti- 
tled to  the  reward  he  has  received.  I  will  now 
propose  to  you  a  question,  to  see  vvhich  of  vou  can 
make  the  most  ready  reply.  What,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  is  the  longest  and  the  shortest,  the 
swiftest  and  the  slowest,  the  most  precious,  the 
most  neglected,  and,  without  which,  nothing  can 
be  done? 

First  Coun.  The  earth. 

Stea.  No. 

Second  Coun.  Ah  !  I  knew  you  would  not  guess 
it.  Light,  an'tplease  your  worship. 

Stea.  Thou  art  as  much  mistaken  as  he,  friend. 

Lub.  'Tis  my  belief  'tis  time.  Nothing  can  be 
longer,  because  'twill  last  for  ever  ;  nothing  can  be 
shorter,  because  'lis  gone  in  a  moment ;  nothing 
can  go  slower  than  it  does,  when  one's  away  from 
her  one  loves,  and  nothing  swifter  when  one's  with 
her.     'Tis  an  old  saying — 

Sol.  Friend,  I  hate  old  sayings. 

Lub.  That  'tis  as  precious  as  gold;  and  yet  we 
are  always  throwing  it  away.  And,  your  worship, 
as  a  proof  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  if 
the  old  gentleman  we  were  talking  about  to-day, 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  my  absence,  he 
could  not  have  run  away  with  acertaiu  young  damsel. 

Stea.  Thou  hast  solved  my  question  aright,  and 
art  indeed  an  ingenious  youth.  If  thou  goest  on 
as  thou  hast  begun,  I  foresee  that  thou  wilt  win  the 
dower.  Give  me  now  your  several  claims,  sealed 
up  as  usual,  and  go  on  with  the  sports  while  I  pe- 
ruse them. 

(A  Dance.) 

Stea.  Hast  thou  nothing  to  give,  young  man? 
(7*0  Lubin.) 

Lub.  Why  yes,  please  your  worship,  I  have. 

Stea.  This  is  addressed  unto  me !  let  me  view 
the  contents  ;  how !  my  own  hand  !  Thou  expectest, 
I  find,  to  receive  this  damsel  for  thy  wife;  and 
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thy  plot,  which  thou  didst  so  artfully  carry  on,  was 
contrived  to  make  my  neighbours  laugh  at  ine. 

Luh.  No,  with  respect  to  your  worship,  'twas  to 
keep  them  from  laughing  at  you. 

Stfu.  How  is  liiis  ! 

Luh.  \Vhy,you  know,  you  advised  me  to  tell  the 
old  gentleman  apiece  of  my  mind. 

Stea.  Thou  shalt  see  the  revenge  I  will  take  upon 
thee  for  this.  I  will  comply  with  the  contents  of 
tiiis  pajjer  to  the  utmost.  Here,  read  this  aloud. 
(^To  a  Countryman.^ 

Coun.  "  If  the  youth  Lubin — " 

Stea.  Thou  seest  I  knew  thee  then. 

Lnb.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  too  cunning  for 
myself. 

Stea.  Yon  see,  neighbours,  how  I  am  treated  ; 
and  I  request  of  you  to  be  witness  how  much  it 
behoveth  us  to  resent  such  injuries.     Go  on. 

Coun.  "  If  the  youth  Lubin,  will  faithfully  love 
and  cherish  the  maiden,  called  Gillian,  and  make 
her  a  good  helpmate,  I  do  freely  give  my  consent 
to  her  becoming  his  wife,  and  request  her  friends  to 
do  the  same." 


[Act  II. 

Lub.  How  is  this ! 

•Slea.  This  is  my  revenge.  By  thy  ingenuitj 
thou  hast  won  the  dower  ;  and  by  thy  truth  and  in- 
tegrity, my  friendship. 

Luh.  Was  ever  the  like"! 

Gil.  I  never  could  abide  you  before,  but  now  I 
shall  love  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

Slea.  Verily,  my  heart  warmeth  unto  you  both; 
your  innocency  and  love  are  equally  respectable. 
And  would  the  voluptuous  man  taste  a  more  exqui- 
site sensation  than  the  gratifying  his  passions,  let 
him  prevail  upon  himself  to  do  a  benevolent  action. 

CATCH. 

Let  nimble  dances  beat  the  ground, 
Let  tabor,  flageolet,  and  fife. 

Be  heard  from  every  houer; 
Let  the  can  yo  round: 

What's  the  health  ? — long  life 
To  the  donor  of  the  dower. 

lExeunt  severally. 
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A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY; 

A  MELO-DRAME,  IN  TWO  ACTS.—BY  THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 


CHARACTERS. 


BON A Mo 
ROMALDI 
FRANCISCO 
STEPHANO 


WONTANO 
MICHEI.I.I 
IMALVOGI.IO 
PIERO 


r.XEMPT 
GARDENERS 
PEASANTS 
MUSICIANS 


SELINA 
FIAMETTA 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  the  house  of  Bonamo,  with  two 
side  doors,  and  folding -doors  in  the  hack  sccnn  : 
a  table,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  chairs,  Sfc.  Music,  to 
express  discontent  and  alarm. 

Enter  Selina  and  FlAMETTA. 

Set.  You  seem  hurried,  Fiametta? 

Fiam.  Hurried,  trul}" !  Yes.jes;  and  you'll  be 
hurried  too. 

Sel.  U 

Fiam.  Fine  news  ! 

Sel.  Of  what  kind? 

Fiam,  A  very  bad  kind.     The  Count  Ronialdi — 

Sel.  (Alarmed.)  What  of  him? 

Fiam.  Is  coming. 

Sel.  When? 

Fiam.  This  evening;. 

Sel.  Heavens'.  What  can  he  want? 

Fiam.  Want?  He  wants  mischief.  We  all  know 
he  wants  you  to  marry  his  son,  because  you're  a 
rich  heiress. 

Sel.  Surely,  my  uncle  will  never  consent  ? 

Fiam.  Your  uncle  and  all  Savoy  fear  hiiu. 

Bona.  {Calling  ivithont .)  Fiametta? 

Fiam.  I  am  here,  sir. 

Bona.  But  I  want  you  here. 

Fiam.  Lord,  sir!  t  am  busy. 

Sel.  Go,  run  to  my  uncle. 

Fiam.  It's  a  shame  that  he  should  not  think  of 
marrying  30U  to  his  own  son  ;  when  he  knows  how 
dearly  you  love  each  other. 

Sel.  It  is  the  excellence  of  mj'  dear  uncle's 
heart,  that  disdains  the  appearance  of  self-interest. 

Fiatn.  So,  rather  than  be  blamed  himself,  he'll 
make  you  and  I  and  every  body  miserable  !  But 
I'll  talk  to  him  ! 


Bona.  (Without.)  Fiametta,  I  say  ! 

Fiam,  Coming!  (Going.)  He  shall  hear  of  it. 
I'm  in  the  proper  cue.  He  knows  I'm  right,  and 
I'll  not  spare  him.  \_E.vit,  talking. 

(Hunting  music.) 

Enter  Stephano,  tvith  his  fowling-piece,  net,  and 
game. 

Sel.  W'hy  are  you  so  late,  Stephano  ?  I  had  a 
thousand  alarms. 

Steph.  Forgive  me,  dear  Selina.  The  pursuit  of 
game  led  me  too  far  among  the  mountains. 

Sel.  Do  you  know — 

Steph.  What  ? 

Sel.  I  almost  dread  to  tell  you.  Count  Komaldi 
is  coming. 

Steph.  Romaldi  ! 

Sel.  I  shudder  when  I  recollect  the  selfishness 
of  his  views,  and  the  violence  of  liis  character. 

Step.  Add,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart. 
(Music,   to  express  chattering  contention.) 

Enter  Bonamo  and  FlAMETTA. 

Fiam.  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  it  is  uncharitable,  it 
is  cruel ;  it  is  hard-hearted  in  you,  to  give  any  such 
orders. 

Bona.  And  I  tell  you  they  shall  be  obeyed. 
Have  not  I  a  right  to  do  as  I  please  in  my  own 
house  ? 

Fiqm.  No,  sir  ;  you  have  no  right  to  do  wrong 
anywhere. 

Steph.  What  is  the  dispute,  sir  ? 

Fiam.  He  has  ordered  me  to  turn  the  poor 
Francisco  out  of  doors  ;  because,  forsooth,  the 
house  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  this  Count  Ro- 
maldi. 
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Sel.  Think,  my  dear  uncle,  how  grateful  and 
kind  is  liis  lieart ! 

Slepli.  And  tiiat  be  is  a  man  of  misfortune. 

Buna.  Follv  and  misfortune  are  twins:  nobody 
can  tell  one  from  the  other.  He  has  eot  footing 
here ;  and  you  seem  all  deteruiined  he  shall 
keep  it. 

Sel.  I  own  I  am  interested  in  his  favour.  His 
manners  are  so  mild! 

Steph.  His  eyes  so  expressive  ! 

Sel.  His  behaviour  so  proper ! 

Fuim.  I'll  be  bound  he's  of  genteel  parentage  ! 

Buna.  "Who  told  you  so  ? 

Fiain.  Not  he,  himself,  for  certain  ;  because,  poor 
creature  !  he  is  dumb.  But  only  observe  his  sor- 
rowful looks.  What  it  is  I  don't  know,  but  there 
is  something  on  his  mind  so — 

Bona.  You  are  a  fool  ! 

Fiam.  Fool,  or  not,  I  have  served  you  faithfully 
these  three-and-twenty  years ;  so  you  may  turn  me 
out  of  doors  at  last,  if  you  please. 

Bona.  I  ! 

Fiam.  Yes  ;  for,  if  you  turn  Francisco  out,  I'll 
never  enter  them  anain. 

Bona.  You  certainly  know  more  concerning  this 
manl 

Fiam.  Sinie  it  must  be  told,  I  do. 

Bona.  Then  speak. 

Fiam.  It  is  quite  a  tragedy! 

Bona.  Indeed !  Let  us  hear. 

Fiam.  It  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
you  having  sent  me  to  Chambery,  I  was  coming 
home.  It  was  almost  dark  ;  every  thing  was  still ; 
I  was  winding  along  the  dale,  and  the  rocks  were 
all  as  it  were  turning  black.  Of  a  sudden,  I  heard 
cries  !  A  man  was  murdering!  I  shook  from  head 
to  foot !  Presently,  the  cries  died  away  ;  and  I  be- 
held two  bloody  men,  with  their  daggers  in  their 
hands,  stealing  oft'  under  the  crags  at  the  foot  of 
the  mill.  I  stood  like  a  stone  ;  for  I  was  frightened 
out  of  my  wits!  So  I  thought  I  heard  groans  ;  and, 
afeared  as  I  was ,  I  had  the  sense  to  think  they 
mus.  come  from  the  poor  murdered  creature.  So 
I  listened,  and  followed  my  ears,  and  presently  I 
saw  this  very  man — 

Sel.  Francisco  ? 

Fiam.  Weltering  in  his  blood!  To  be  sure  I 
screamed  and  called  loud  enough  :  for  what  could 
I  do  by  myself  1  So  presently  my  cries  were  heard  ; 
and  honest  Micuelli,  the  miller,  with  his  man,  came 
running. 

Bona.  I  now  remember  the  tale.  The  poor  man 
recovered  ;  and  every  body  praised  Michelli. 

Fiam,  So  they  ought ;  he  is  an  honest,  good  soul ! 
What  then,  sir,  can  you  suppose  I  thought, 
when,  about  a  week  ago,  I  again  saw  Francisco's 
apparition  standing  before  me  ;  making  signs  that 
he  was  famished  with  hunger  and  thirst?  I  knew 
him  at  once  ;  and  he  soon  bethought  himself  of  me. 
If  you  had  seen  his  clasped  hands,  and  his  thankful 
looks,  and  his  dumb  notes,  and  his  signs  of  joy,  at 
having  found  me  !  While  I  have  a  morsel,  he  shall 
never  want.  I'll  hire  him  a  cottage  ;  I'll  waif  upon 
him  ;  I'll  work  for  him  :  so  turn  him  out  of  doors, 
if  you  have  the  heart. 

Steph.  Fiaraetta,  you  wrong  my  father. 

Bona.  I'll  hear  his  story  from  himself. 

Fiam.  He  can't  speak. 

Bona.  But  he  can  write. 

Fiam.  I  warrant  him.  I'm  sure  he's  a  gentle- 
man. 

Bona.  Bring  him  here :  if  he  prove  himself  an 
honest  man,  I  am  his  friend. 

Fiam.  I  know  that,  or  you  should  be  no  master 
of  mine.  [Exit. 

Steph.  His  kind  attentions  to  Selina  are  singular. 

Set.  Every  morning,  I  find  him  waiting  for  me 
with  fresh  gathered  flowers,  which  he  ofl'ers  with 
such  modest  vet  afl'cctionate  looks  ! 


FlAMLTTA  returns  withVVi.k'^icnco  ;  ihelitler,poor 
in  appearance,  but  clean;  with  a  reserved,  placid, 
and  dignified  air. 

Bona.  Come  near,  friend.  You  understand  his 
gestures,  Fiametta  ;  so  stay  where  you  are. 

Fiam.  I  intend  it. 

Bona.  {To  himself.)  He  has  a  manly  form!  a 
benevolent  eye  !  (Aloud.)  Sit  down,  sir.  Leave  us, 
my  children.  {Franiisro  suddenly  rises,  as  Stephana 
and  Selina  offer  to  t/o  ;  brinr/s  them  back,  undinlreati 
they  may  remain.)  Since  he  desires  it,  stay.  Tlit  re 
is  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  when  you  cannot  ausver 
by  signs,  write;  but  be  strict  to  the  truth. 

Fran.  (With  dignity  points  to  heaven  and  his 
heart.) 

Bona.  AVho  are  you?  (Francisco  writes;  ami 
Stephana,  standing  behind  him,  takes  iij)  the  paper 
and  reads  the  answers.) 

Fran.  "  A  noble  Roman  !  " 

Bona.  Your  family? 

Fran.  (Gives  a  sudden  .lign  of  Forbear!  and 
icrites)  "  Must  not  be  known." 

Bona.  AVhyJ 

Fran.  "  It  is  disgraced." 

Bona.  By  you  7 

Fran.  (Gesticttlafes.) 

Fiam.  (Interpreting.)  No,  no,  no  ! 

Bona.  Who  made  you  dumb  ? 

Fran.  "  The  Algerines." 

Bona.  How  came  you  in  their  power  ' 

Fran.  "  Hy  treacher3.  " 

Bona.  Do  jou  know  the  traitors  ! 

Fran.  (Gesticulates.) 

Fiam.  (Eagerly.)  He  does!  he  does! 

Bona.  Who  are  they  ? 

Fran,  "  The  same  who  stablied  me  among  the 
rocks."  (A  general  expression  of  horror.) 

Bona.  Name  them. 

Fran.  ( Gesticulates  violently,  denoting  painful 
recollection;  then  ivriles)  "Never." 

Bona.  Are  they  known  by  me  ? 

Fiam.  (Interpreting.)  The^' are  !   they  are! 

Bona.  Are  they  rich? 

Fran.  "  Rich  and  powerful." 

Bona.  Astonishing  !  Your  refusal  to  name  them 
gives  strange  suspicions.  I  must  know  more  :  lell 
me  all,  or  quit  my  house.  (Music  to  e.ypress  pain 
and  disorder .) 

Enter  PiERO.  j 

Pier,  Count  Romaldi,  sir.  i 

Fran.  (Starts  up,  struck  icith  alarm.) 
Steph.  So  soon!  ',  j 

Bona.  Shew  him  up.  '  &| 

Pier,  He's  here.  (Similar  music.)  ^ 

Romaldi  suddenly  enters,  osFrancisco  isattempl-  f 
ing    to  pass    the  door:     they  start   back   at  the, 
sight  of  each    other.     Bomuldi    recovers   himself; 
and  Francisco ,  in  an   agony   of  mind,  leaves  the 
room. 

Bona.  What  is  all  this?  Where  is  he  gone?  Call 
him  back,  Fiametta! 

[^Exeunt  Fiametta  and  Stephana;  both  re-i 
yarding  liomaldi  with  dijslike. 

Bom.  (]]ith  forced  ease.)  At  length,  mj'  goodj 
friend,  I  am  here.  I  have  long  promised  m3selfi 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Your  hand.  How 
hearty  you  look  !  And  your  lovely  niece!  Her  fa- 
ther's picture  ! 

Bona.  Rather  her  mother'.s. 

Rom.  IMv  son  will  adore  her.  In  two  days  I 
expect  him  here.  I  have  serious  business  to  com- 
municate. 

Sel.  (To  her  uncle.)  Permit  me  to  retire,  sir. 

Bona.  (Tenderly.)  Go,  my  child;  go. 

Sel.  (Aside.)  Grant,  oh,  merciful  heaven!  I  may 
not  fall  a  sacrilice  to  avarice !  [^Exit. 

Bona.  And  now  your  jjleasure,  Count? 
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Rom.  Nay,  I  imagine,  you  can  guess  my  errand. 
You  know  my  friendship  for  my  son,  wlio,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  your  great  admirer.  The  care  you  have 
bestowed  upon  your  niece,  her  education,  mind, 
and  manners,  and  the  faitiiful  guardian  you  have 
been,  both  of  her  wealth  and  person,  well  deserve 
praise. 

Bona.  If  I  have  done  ray  duty,  I  am  greatly  for- 
tunate. 

Rom.  She  is  a  lovely  young  lady;  and  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  my  son's  passion  :  to  which  your 
duty  towards  your  niece  must  make  you  a  friend. 
I  therefore  come  with  open  frankness,  to  propose 
their  union. 

Bona.  And  I,  with  equal  candour, must  tell  you, 
I  can  give  no  answer. 

Rom.  (Haughtihj  affecting  surprise.)  No  answer  I 

Bona.  Your  rank  and  wealth  make  the  proposal 
flattering  :  but  there  is  a  question  still  more  se- 
rious. 

Rom.  (In  the  same  tone.)  What  can  that  be? 

Bona.  One  which  my  niece  only  can  resolve. 

Rom.  Inexperience  like  her's  should  have  no 
opinion. 

Bona.  How,  my  lord!  Drag  the  bride, by  force, 
to  that  solemn  altar,  where,  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
she  is  to  declare  her  choice  is  free"? 

Rom,  Mere  ceremonies. 

Bona.  Ceremonies!  Bethink  yourself ;  lest  mar- 
riage become  a  farce,  libertinism  a  thing  to  laugh  at, 
and  adultery  itself  a  finable  ofi'ence  ! 


Rom,  Ay,  ay ;  you   are  a  moralist;  a   conscien- 
Yoi  ■  '       ■ 

on  Selina. 


tious  man.    Vour  son  is  reported  to  have  designs 


Bona.  My  lord! 

Rom.  No  anger:  I  speak  as  a  friend.  Her  for- 
tune is  tempting  :  but  you  disdain  to  be  influenced. 
The  wealth  and  rank  of  our  family — 

Bona.  Surpass  mine.  True ;  still  my  niece,  I 
say,  must  be  consulted. 

Rom.  Indeed !  {Sternly.)  Then  my  alliance,  it 
seems,  is  refused? 

Bona.  By  no  means  :  I  have  neither  the  right  to 
refuse  nor  to  accept.     If  Selina — 

."  Re-enter  Selina,  with  a  letter. 

Set.  {Presentiiiff  it  to  Bona.)  From  the  unfortu- 
nate Francisco. 

Rom,  What !  that  strange  fellow  I  met  as  I  came 
in? 

Sel.  (Aside.)  He  knows  his  name  ! 

Rom,  I  forgot  to  ask  how  ho  got  admittance 
here  ? 

Sel.  (  With  marled  displeasure.)  I  should  hope, 
my  lord,  there  would  always  be  some  charitable 
door  open  to  the  unfortunate  ! 

Rom.  (With  courteous  resentment.)  I  addressed 
your  uncle,  lovely  lad}^. 

Bona.  When  you  came  in,  he  was  relating  his 
adventures,  which  have  been  strange. 

Rom.  (Retaining  himself.)  And  are  you,  my  friend, 
simple  enough  to  believe  such  tales  f 

Sel.  What  tales,  my  lord? 

Bona.  The  proofs  are  convincing!  The  mutila- 
tion he  has  sufi'ered;  the  wounds  he  received,  not 
a  league  from  hence  ;  the — 

Rom,  (Alarmed.)  Did  he  name — 

Bona,  Who?  The  monsters  that  gave  them? 
No;  but  they  are  not  unknown  to  him. 

Rom.  That — that  is  fortunate. 

Bona.  I  was  amazed  to  learn — 

Rom.  What? 

Bona,  That  they  are  rich  and  powerful.  But  I 
forget :  the  story  can  have  no  interest  for  you. 

_Rom.  (Eagerly.)  You  mistake:  I — {recollecting 
himself.)  my  feelings  are  as  keen  as  your's. 

Bona.  But  what  has  he  written?  (Offers to  open 
the  letter.) 

Rom.  Ifvou  will  takemv  advice,   vou  will   not 


read.  Doubtless,  he  has  more  complaints,  more 
tales,  more  favours  to  request.  Be  kind  and  hos- 
pitable ;  but  do  not  be  a  dupe. 

Bona.  Of  which,  I  own,  there  is  danger. 

Rom.  (Seizing  lite  letter  which  Bnnamocarekss- 
hj  holds.)  Then  let  me  ^uard  you  against  it. 

Sel.  (Afte.r  continuallij  Hatching  and  suspecting 
Romatdi,  snatches  the  letter  hack;  ivtule  he,  remarking 
her  suspicions,  is  confused.)  This  letter,  my  lord, 
was  given  in  charge  to  me:  I  promised  to  bring  an 
answer;  audi  respectfully  entreat  my  uncle  will 
read  it. 

Bona.  Well,  well.  (Reads.)  "  Friend  of  humanity, 
should  I  remain,  the  peace  of  your  family  might  be 
disturbed.  I  therefore  go  ;  but  earnestly  entreat  you 
ivill  neither  think  me  capable  of  falsehood  nor  ingrati- 
tude. Wherever  I  am,  my  wishes  and  my  heart  iviU 
be  here. — Farewell."     He  shall  not  go. 

Rom.  Why  not?  He  owns  the  peace  of  your 
family  may  be  disturbed. 

Bona.  Fly,  Selina,  tell  him  I  require,  I  request, 
him  to  sleep  here  to-night,  that  I  may  speak  with 
him  to-morrow, 

Rom.  (Aside.)  That  must  not  be. 

Seh  Thanks,  my  dear  uncle!  you  have  madenie 
happy.  [Exit  in  haste.     Confused  music. 

Enter  PiKRO. 
Bona.  What  now,  Piero? 
Pier,  Signer  Montanois  below. 
Rom,  (Alarmed and  aside.)  Montano! 
Bona.  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  for  I  wanted  his  ad- 
vice. (ToRomaldi.)  The  best  of  men  ! 
Pier,  Please  to  come  up,  sir. 
Rom.  With  your  permission,  I  will  retire. 

2?«/er  Montano. 

(Music  plays  alarmingly,  but  piano  ichen  he  enters 
and  while  he  says.) 

Man.  I  beg  pardon,  good  sir,  but — (Music  loud 
and  discordant  at  the  moment  the  eye_  of  Montano 
catches  the  figure  of  Romaldi;  at  which  Montano 
starts  with  terror  and  indignation.  He  then  assumes 
the  eye  and  altitude  of  menace,  which  Romaldi  re- 
turns.    The  mu^Ac  ceases.)     Can  it  be  possible? 

Rom.  (Returning  his  threatening  looks.)  Sir! 

Mon.  You  here ! 

Rom.  Not  having  tlie  honour  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, I  know  not  why  my  presence  should  please 
or  displease  you. 

Mon.  (After  a  look  of  stern  contempt  at  Romaldi, 
and  addressing  Bonanio.)  Good  night,  my  friend  ;  I 
will  see  you  to-morrow.  \^Exit  suddenly, 

(Hurrying  music,  but  halfptauo.) 

Bona.  {Calling.)  Nay,  but  signer!  Signor  Mon- 
tano! Are  the  people  all  mad?  Fiametta! 

Fiam,  (Without.)  Sir! 

Bona.  Run,  overtake  him ;  and  say,  I  must 
speak  with  him.  (Music  ceases.)  Excuse  me  for 
going.     (To  Romaldi.) 

Rom.  Why  in  such  haste?  I  have  heard  of  this 
Montano:  a  credulous  person;  a  relator  of  strange 
stories. 

Bona.  Signor  Montano  credulous!  There  is  not 
in  all  Savoy  a  man  of  sounder  understanding. 
Good  night,  my  lord  ;  I  will  send  your  servant : 
that  door  leads  to  your  bed-room.  Call  for  what- 
ever you  want ;  the  house  is  at  your  command. 

[_Exit  with  looks  of  suspicimi.     Music  of 
doubt  and  terror. 

Rom,  What  am  I  to  think?  How  act?  The  arm 
of  Providence  seems  raised  to  strike  !  Am  I  be- 
come a  coward?  Shall  I  betray,  rather  than  defend 
myself!  I  amnotyet  an  idiot.    (Threatening  music) 

Enter  the  Count's  Servant,  Malvoglio;   d'ho  ob- 
serves his  master.    Music  ceases, 
Mai,  Your  lordship  seems  disturbed? 
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Rom.  Francisco  is  here. 

Mai.  I  saw  liiiii. 

Rinn.  And  did  not  your  blood  freeze  ? 

Mill.  1  was  sorry. 

Rom.  For  what  \ 

Mai.  That  inv  dap;2;er  liad  missed  it's  aim. 

Rom.  We  are  in  his  power. 

Mai.  He  is  iu  our's. 

Rom.  \Miat  are  your  thoughts  ? 

Mai.   What  are  your's,  my  lord  ? 

Rom.  Guess  them. 

Mai.  Executioners! 

Rom.  Infamy ! 

Mai.  Racks  "I 

Rom.  Maledictions! 

Mai.  From  aK  which  a  blow  may  yet  deliver  us. 

SEl.l}i \ ,enleriug and  hidhnj  heliiiid  the  door,  opposite 
to  the  chamber  o^'ROMALDI,  overhears  them. 

Rom.  'Tis  a  damning  crime  ! 

Mai.  Were  it  the  Krst. 

Rom.  Where  is  he  to  sleep? 

Mai.  There  !  {Pointing  to  the  chamber  opposite 
to  Romdldi's.) 

Sel.  (Behind  the  door.)  They  mean  Francisco! 

Rom.  Obstinate  fool!  Since  he  will  stay — 

Mai.  He  must  die. 

Sel.  The  monsters ! 

Rom.  I  heard  a  noise. 

Mai.  {Looking  toieard  the  folding -doors.)  He's 
coming. 

Rom.  Let  us  retire  and  concert — 

Mai.  Then,  at  midnight — 

Rom.  When  he  sleeps — 

Mai.  He'll  wake  no  more  ! 

\JExeunt  to  the  chamber  of  the  Count. 

(  The  stage  dark :  soft  music,  but  expressing  first 
pain  and  alarm;  then  the  successive  feelings  of  the 
scene.  FiAMETTA  enters,  wi7/t  FRANCISCO,  and  a 
lamp,  which  she  places  on  the  table.  She  regards 
him  with  comi.assion,  points  to  his  bed-room,  then 
curtsies  ivith  kindness  and  respect,  and  retires ;  he  re  ■ 
turning  her  kindness.  He  seats  himself  as  if  to  write, 
rises,  lakes  the  lamp,  looks  round  ivith  apprehension, 
goes  to  the  chamber-door  of  Romaldi,  starts  away  ivifh 
horror,  recovers  himself,  again  places  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  sits  dowti  to  write.  The  door  of  Romaldi 
opens:  Malvoglio  half  appears,  watching  Francisco; 
but,  as  he  turns,  again  retires.) 

Enter  SeHNA,  ivho  gently  pidls  the  sleeve  of  Fran- 
cisco :  he  starts:  but,  seeing  her,  his  countenance 
e.vpands  with  pleasure. 

{Music  pauses  on  a  half  close.) 
Sel.  {In  a  low  voice.)    Dare  not  to  sleep  !  I  will 

be  on  the  watch  ;  your  life  is  in  danger!         [E.xit. 

{Music  continues  tremendous.) 

Fran.  {Greatly  agitated,  draws  a  pair  of  pistols, 

lays  them  on  the  table,  and  seats  himself  to  consider  if 

he  should  write  more.) 

Romaldi  anrf  Malvoglio  appear. 

{Music  suddenly  stops.) 

Rom.  {To Malvoglio.)  Watch  that  entrance.  {To 
Francisco.)  Wretched  fool !    Why  are  you  here  ? 
{Music:  terror,  confusion,  menace,  command.) 

Frait.  (Starts  tip,  seizes  his  pistols, points  them 
toward  Romaldi  and  Malvoglio,  and  commands  the 
former,  by  sigjis,  to  read  the  paper  that  lies  oh  the 
table.)  (Music  ceases.) 

Rom.  (Reads.)  "  Reperit;  leave  the  house.  Ob- 
lige me  not  to  betray  you.  Force  «ie  not  on  self-de- 
fence." Fool!  Do  you  pretend  to  command  7 
(Throws  him  a  purse.)  We  are  two.  Take  that, 
and  (ly.     {Music.) 

Fran.  (After  a  look  of  compassionate  appeal, 
spurns  it  from  him;  and  commands  them  to  gu.  After 
which,  sudden  pause  of  music.) 

Rom.  {Asicte  to  Malvoglio.)  I  know  him;  he  will 
not  fire. 


(Music.    They  draw  their  daggers ;  he  at  first  avoids     • 
them;  at  length  they  each  seize  him   by  the  arm,     ' 
and  are  in  the  altitude   of  threatening  to  strike,     [ 
when   the  shrieks  of  Sellna,    joining   tlii;    music, 
which  likewise  shrieks,   suddenly  brings  Bonamo, 
Stephana,    and    Servants,    through    the  folding- 
doors. 

Sel.  Uncle!  Stephano  !  Murder!  (Romaldi  and 
Malvoglio,  at  hearing  the  7ioise  behind,  quit  Fran- 
cisco, and  feign  to  be  standing  on  self-defence.  Music 
ceases.) 

Bona.  What  mean   these  cries?    Wiiat  strange 
proceedings  are  here? 
Sel.  They  are  horrible  ! 

Bona.  Why,  my  lord,  are  these  daggers  drawn 
against  a  man  under  my  protection?  ; 

Rom.  Self-defence  is  a  duly.  Is  not  his  pistol 
levelled  at  my  breast? 

Bonn.  ('J'o  Francisco.)    Can   it    be?     (Fran,  in- 
clines his  head.)  Do  you  thus  repay  hospitality  ?  ; 
Sel.  Sir,  you  are  deceived:  his  life  was  threat-    ' 
ened. 

Rotn.  (Sternhj.)  Madam  ! 

Sel.  I  fear  you  not:   I  watched,  I  overheard  you: 
Bona.  Is  this  true  ? 
Rom.  No. 

Sel.  By  the  purity  of  heaven,  yes!  Behind  that 
door,  I  heard  the  whole  ;  Francisco  must  quit  the 
house,  or  be  murdered! 

Rotn.  (To  Bonamo  sternly.)    I   expect,   sir,    my    I 
word  will  not  be  doubted.  i 

Bona.  M3'  lord,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  can-    ' 
not  doubt:  the  moment  you  appeared,  terror  was 
spread  through  my  house.  Men's  minds  are  troubled 
at  the  sight  of  you:  they  seem  all  to  avoid  you. 
Good  seldom  accompanies  mystery  ;    I,  therefore, 
now  decidedly  reply  to  your  proposal,  that  my  niece    1 
cannot  be  the  wife  of  your  son  ;  and  must  further    I 
add,  you  oblige  me  to  decline  the  honour  of  your    | 
present  visit. 

Rom.  (With  threatening  haughtiness .)  Speak  the 
truth,  old  man, 'and  own  you  are  glad  to  find  a  pre- 
text to  colour  refusal,  and  gratify  ambition.  Se- 
lina  and  Stephano  ; — you  want  her  wealth,  and  mean" 
in  that  way  to  make  it  secure.  But,  beware!  Dare 
to  pursue  vour  project,  and  tremble  at  the  conse- 
quences !  To-morrow,  before  ten  o'clock,  send  your  1 
written  consent ;  or  dread  what  shall  be  done.  I 

[E.reunt  Romaldi  and  Malvoglio :    appro-    j 
priate  music.  j 

Bona.  Dangerous  and  haughty  man!  But  his 
threats  are  vain  ;  my  doubts  are  removed  ;  Selina 
shall  not  be  the  victim  of  mean  precaution,  and  ( 
cowardly  fears.  I  know  your  wishes,  children,  j 
Let  us  retire.  (  To  his  servants.)  Make  prepara-  1 
tions  for  rejoicing  :  early  to-morrow,  Stephano  and  | 
Selina  shall  be  affianced.  (Music  of  sudden  joy,  I 
ivhile  they  kneel.)  1 

Steph.  My  kind  father!  j 

Sel.  Dearest,best  of  guardians  !   (Music pauses.)   ' 
Bona.  Francisco  shall  partake  the  common  hap- 
piness. 

Fiam.  (As  they  are  all  retiring.)  Dear,  dear!  I 
sha'n't  sleep  to-night. 

[E.reunt:  Bonamo  crpressing  friendship  to 
all,  which  all  return;  Francisco  tvithjoy 
equal  to  that  of  the  lovers.  Sweet  and 
cheerful  music,  gradually  dying  away. 

ACT  II. 

(Joyful  Music.) 
Scene    I.  — A    beautiful    Garden    and   Pleasure- 
grounds  ;  with  garlands,  festoons .  love-devices, and 
every  preparation  for  a  marriage  festival. 
First  and  second  Gardeners;   PlERO  and  his  Com- 
panions ;  all  busy. 
Pier.  Come,  come  ;  bestir  yourselves!  The  com- 
pany will  soon  he  here. 
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1  Gard.  Well ;  let  tbem  come  ;  all  is  ready. 

Pier.  It  lias  a  nice  look,  by  my  fackiiis  ! 

1  Gard.  I  believe  it  has,  tluiulis  to  iiie! 

Pier.  Thanks  to  you  ! 

a  Gard.  And  ine. 

Piar.  And  you  ?  Here's  impudence  !  I  say  it  is 
thanks  to  me ! 

1  and  2  Gard.  You,  indeed! 

Pier.  Why,  surely,  you'll  not  have  the  lace  lo 
pretend  to  deny  my  incapacity  .' 

1  Gard.  Your's  ? 

2  Gard.  Your's  1 
Pier.  Mine  !  mine ! 

Enter  Stepiiano. 

Steph.  What  is  the  matter,  my  honest  friends'! 

1  Gard.  Why,  here's  Mr.  Piero  pretends  to  dis- 
pute his  claim  to  all  that  has  been  done. 

2  Gard.  Yes  ;  and  says  every  thing  is  owing  to 
his  incapacity. 

1  Gard.  Now,  I  maintain,  the  incapacity  was  all 
my  own.  t^To  Steph.)  Saving  and  excepting  your's, 
sir. 

2  Gard.  And  mine. 

1  Gard.  Seeing  you  gave  the  first  orders. 

Pier.  But  wasn't  they  given  tome,  sir?  Didn't 
you  sav  to  me,  Piero,  says  you — 

Steph.  {Interrupting. )  Ay,  ay;  each  man  has 
done  his  part:  all  is  excellent,  and  I  thank  you 
kindly.     Are  the  villagers  invited? 

Pier.  Invitedl  They  no  sooner  heard  of  the  wed- 
ding than  they  were  half  out  of  their  wits.  There 
will  be  such  dancing  and  sporting !  Then,  the 
inusic!  Little  Nanine,  with  the  hurdy-gurdy;  her 
brother,  with  the  tabor  and  pipe  ;  the  blind  tiddler, 
the  lame  piper,  I  and  ray  Jew's  harp  !   such  a  band  ! 

Steph.  Bravo!  Order  every  thing  for  the  best. 

Pier.  But  who  is  to  order?  Please  to  tell  me 
that,  sir. 

Stej)h.  Why,  you. 

Pier.  There  !  (To  his  companions.)  Mind!  I  am 
to  Older  I  Mark  that ! 

Steph.  You  shall  be  major-domo  for  the  day. 

Pier.  You  hear.  I  am  to  be — do — drum-major 
for  the  day ! 

Steph.  Selina  is  coining.  To  your  posts.  (Music. 
They  hurry  each  to  his  cjarland,  and  conceal  theinselves 
by  the  trees  and  hushes.) 

Enter  Boti kno ,  Selina,  a?irfFiAMETTA. 

(Music  ceases.) 

Bona.  (Looking  round.)  Vastly  well,  upon  my 
word ! 

Sel.  (Tenderly.)  I  fear,  Stepbano,  you  have  slept 
but  little. 

Bona.  (Gaily.)  Sleep,  indeed!  He  had  some- 
thing better  to  think  of.  Come,  come  !  we'll  break- 
fast here  in  the  bower.     Order  it,  Fiametta. 

Fiam,  Directly,  sir.  (She  goes,  and  returns  with 
the  servants ;  aiding  them  to  arrange  the  breakfast- 
table.) 

Bona.  How  reviving  to  age  is  the  happiness  of 
the  young  !  And  yet — (sighs) — thou  hast  long  been 
au  orphan,  Selina;  it  has  more  than  doubled  thy 
fortune,  which  was  great  at  my  brother's  sudden 
death.     Would  thou  hadst  less  wealth,  or  I  more  ! 

Sel.  And  why,  my  dear  uncle  T 

Bona.  Evil  tongues — this  Romaldi — 

Steph.  Forget  him. 

Sel.  Would  that  were  yjossible !  his  menace — 
before  ten  o'clock—oh  !  that  the  hour  were  over! 

Bona.  Come,  come,  we'll  not  disturb  our  hearts 
with  fears.  To  breakfast,  and  then  to  the  notary. 
I  forgot  Francisco  ;  why  is  he  not  here? 

Sel.  Shall  I  bring  him? 

Bona,  Do  you  go,  Fiametta. 

Fiam.  Most  willingly. 

Bona.  Come,   sit  down.     (They  seat  themselves. 


Sweet  music.  Piero  peeps  from  behind  a  shrub. 
Slephano  gives  a  gentle  clap  with  hix  hands,  and  the 
peasants  all  rise  from  their  hiding-places,  and  sus- 
pend their  garlands,  in  a  picturesqm' group,  over  Bo- 
namo,  Selina,  and  Stephana.     Music  ceases.) 

Pier.  What  say  you  to  that  now  ? 

Bona.  Charming!  charming! 

Pier.  I  hope  I  am  not  made  a  major  for  nothing. 

Bona.  (To  Francisco,  who  enters  ivilh  Fiametta.) 
Come,  sir,  please  to  take  your  seat. 

Pier.  (To  Steph.)  Shall  the  sports  begin  ? 

Steph.  (Gives  an  affirmative  sign.) 

Pier.  Here !  dancers !  pipers  !  struramers ! 
thrummers!  to  your  places  !  This  bench  is  for  the 
band  of  music — mount.  (Here  the  dancing,  ivhich 
should  be  of  the  gay,  comic,  and  grotesque  kind; 
tcith  droll  attitudes,  gesticulations,  and  bounds,  in 
imitation  of  the  mountaineers,  the  goats  they  keep,  Sj-c. 
that  is,  the  humorous  dancing  of  the  Italian  peasants. 
In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing,  the  clock  strikes;  the 
dancing  suddenly  ceases ;  tlie  changing  music  inspires 
alarm  and  dismay.) 

Enter  Malvoglio.  He  stops  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage ;  the  company  start  up ;  Francisco,  Stepha- 
na, Selina,  atul Bonamo ,  aJhvilh  more  or  less  terror. 
The  peasants,  alarmed  and  watching;  the  whole, 
during  a  short  pause,  forming  a  picture.  Malvo- 
glio then  presents  a  letter  to  Bonamo,  with  a  malig- 
nant assurance,  and  turns  away,  gratified  by  the 
conslernalioii  he  has  occasioned :  with  tvhich  auda- 
cious air  and  feeling,  he  retires.  While  Bonamo 
opens  the  letter  and  reads  with  great  agitation,  the 
music  expresses  confusion  and  pain  of  thought ; 
then  ceases. 

Bona.  Oh,  shame!  dishonour!  treachery! 
Steph.  My  father  ! 
Sel.  My  uncle ! 
Fiam.  What  treachery ! 
Fran.  (Attitude  of  despair.) 
Bona.  No  more  of  love  or  marriage!  no  more  of 
sports,  rejoicing,  and  mirth, 
Steph.  Good  heavens ! 
Sel.  My  guardian  !  my  friend  !  my  uncle  ! 
Bona.  (Repelling  her.)  I  am  not  your  uncle. 
Sel.  Sir  ! 
Steph.  Not? 

Bona.  She  is  the  child  of  crime! — of  adultery! 
(A  general  stupefaction ;  the  despair  of  Francisco  at 
its  height.) 

Steph.    Tis  malice,  my  father! 
Bona.  Read. 

Steph.  The  calumny  of  Romaldi ! 
Bona.  (Seriously.)  Read. 

Steph.  (Reads.)  "Selina  is  not  your  brother's 
daughter.  To  prove  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  I 
send  you  the  certificate  of  her  baptism." 

Bona.  'Tis  here  —  authenticated.  Once  more 
read. 

Steph.  Reads.)  "  May  the  Uth,  1584,  at  ten 
o'clock  this  evening,  teas  baptised  Selina  Bianchi,  the 
daughter  of  Francisco  Bianchi." 

Fran.  (Utters  a  cry,  andfallson  the  seal.) 
Sel.  Is  it  possible?  my  father! 
Fran.  ( Opens  his  arms,  and  Selina  falls  on  his 
neck.) 

Steph.  Amazement! 

Bona.  Sinful  man!  not  satisfied  with  having  dis- 
honoured my  brother,  after  claiming  my  pity,  would 
you  aid  in  making  me  contract  a  most  .'shameful  alli- 
ance? Begone  !  you  and  the  oll'spring  of  your  guilt. 
Steph.  Selina  is  imioceut. 
Fran.  (  Confirms  it. ) 

Bona.  Her  father  is — a  wretch  !  Once  more,  be- 
gone. 

Fran.  (During  this  dialogue  had  held  his  daughter 
in  his  arms ;  he  now  rises  with  a  sense  of  injury,  and 
is  leading  her  away.) 

Bona.  Hold,  miserable  man!  (tohimself)  House- 
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Jess — penniless — without  bread — without  asylum  ; 
must  she  perish  because  lierfallier  has  been  wicked"! 
(  To  Frrt/ictsco.  )Take  this  purse,  conceal  3  our  shame, 
a^d,  when  'tis  empty,  let  me  kuow  your  hiding 
place. 

Frnii.  (  Kxpreases gralilude ,  hut  rejects  the  pvrse. ) 

Sel.  (M'ilh  affectum.)  Spare  your  benefits,  sir, 
till  you  think  we  deserve  them. 

Jionn.  I'oor  .Selina! 

Stiph,  (Eiifjerly.)  What  say  you,  sirf 

Bona.  TS'othinc;;  let  them  begone. 

iSel.  Stephano  !   farewell. 

Slejih.  S!ie  shall  not  go!  or — I  will  follow. 

Bona.  And  forsake  your  father!  uni^rateful  boy! 
(To  Fran.)  Befjone,  I  say.  Let  me  never  see  you 
more.  (To  the  Peasants.)  Conline  that  frantic 
youth.  (Violent  distracted  jnusic.)  Stephano  en- 
deavours to  force  his  uai/  to  Selina:  Fianietia pas- 
sionately embraces  her;  and  by  gesture,  reproaches 
lionamo,  icho  persists,  yet  is  tormented  by  doubt. 
Stephano  escapes,  and  suddenly  hurries  Selina  for- 
uard,  to  detain  her;  after  violent  efforts,  they  are 
again  forced  asunder;  and,  as  they  arc  retiring  on 
opposite  sides,  with  struggles  and  passion,  the  scene 
closes. 

Scene  II.— The  House  of  Bonamo. 

BoNAMO  and  Stepii  a  no  brought  on  by  the  Peasants, 
who  then  leave  the  room. 

Bona.  Disobedient,  senseless  boy  ! 

Steph.  (Exhausted.)  Selina!  Give  me  back  Se- 
lina, or  take  my  life! 

Bona.  Forbear  these  complaints. 

Steph.  She  is  the  woman  I  love. 

Bona.  Dare  you — 

Steph.  None  but  she  shall  be  ray  wife. 

Buna.  Your  wife ! 

Stq)h.  To  the  world's  end  I'll  follow  her! 

Buna.  And  quit  your  father?  now,  when  age 
and  inlirmity  bend  him  to  the  grave? 

Steph.  M*e  will  return  to  claim  your  blessing. 

Bona.  Stephano !  I  have  loved  you  like  a  father ; 
beware  of  my  malediction. 

Steph.  When  a  father's  malediction  is  unjust. 
Leaven  is  deaf. 

J?n/er  FiAMETTA,  retaining  her  anger. 

Fiam.  A'ery  well  !  it's  all  very  right !  But  yon 
will  see  how  it  will  end! 

Bona.  (To  Steph.)  I  no  longer  wonder  Count 
Romaldi  should  advise  me  to  drive  such  a  wretch 
from  my  house. 

Fiam'.  Count  Romaldi  is  himself  a  wretch. 

Bon.i.  Fianietta! — 

Fiam.  (Overcome  by  her  passion.)  I  say  it  again ! 
a  vile,  wicked  wretch  !  and  has  written — 

Buna.  (Imperiously.)  The  truth.  The  certificate 
is  incontestible. 

Fiam.  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  be  guilty  of 
your  sins. 

Bona.  "SVomaii ! 

Fiam.  I  don't  care  for  you  ;  T  loved  you  this 
morning  ;  I  would  have  lost  my  life  for  you,  but 
yon  are  grown  wicked. 

Bona.   Will  you  be  silent? 

Fiam.  Is  it  not  wickedness  to  turn  a  sweet,  in- 
nocent, helpless,  young  creature  out  of  doors  ;  one 
■who  has  behaved  with  such  tenderness  ;  and  leave 
her  at  last  to  starve  1     Oh,  it  is  abominable  ! 

Bona.  Once  more,  hold  your  tongue. 

Jiam.  I  won't,  I  can't!  Poor  Stephano!  And 
do  you  think  he'll  forbear  to  love  her?  If  he  did, 
I  should  hate  him!  But  he'll  make  his  escape. 
You  may  hold  him  to-day,  but  he'll  be  gone  to- 
mon-ow.  He'll  overtake  and  find  his  dear  for- 
lorn Selina;  and  they  will  marry,  and  live  in  po- 
verty :  but  they  will  work,  and  eat  their  morsel, 
■with  a  good  conscience;  while  you  will  turn  from 
your  dainties  with  an  aching  heart ! 


Bona.  For  the  last  time  I  warn  you — 
Fiam.  I  know  the  worst;  I  have  worked  for  yoa 
all  the  prime  of  my  youth  ;  and  now  you'll  serve 
me  as  you  have  served  the  innocent,  wretched  Se- 
lina; you'll  turn  me  out  of  doors.  Doit!  Butl'll 
nut  go  till  I've  said  out  my  say  :  so  I  tell  you  again, 
yon  are  a  hard-hearted  uncle,  an  unfeeling  father, 
and  an  unjust  master!  Every  body  will  shun  you! 
You  will  dwindle  out  a  life  of  misery,  and  nobody 
will  ])ity  you  ;  because  you  don't  deserve  pity.  So, 
now  I'll  go,  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Enter  SlCNOR  MoNTANO,  hastily. 
Fiamctta  and  Stephano  eac/erly  attentive. 

Mon.  What  is  it  I  have  just  heard,  my  friend? 
Have  you  driven  away  your  niece? 

Bona.  She  is  not  my  niece. 

Mon.  'Tis  true. 

Fiam.  How ! 

Mon.  But  where  did  you  learn  that? 

Bona.  From  the^e  papers. 

Mon.  Who  sent  them  ? 

Bona.  Count  Romaldi. 

Mon.  Count  Romaldi,  is — a  villain. 

Fiam.  There!  There! 

Steph.  You  hear,  sir! 

Fiam.  I  hope  I  shall  be  believed  another  time. 

Bona.  (Greatly  interested.)  Silence,  woman  ! — 
By  a  man  like  you,  such  an  accusation  cannot  be 
made  without  suflicient  proofs. 

Mon.  You  shall  have  them.     Be  attentive. 

Fiam.  I  won't  breathe  !  A  word  sha'n't  escape 
my  lips.     (  They  jyress  round  Montano.) 

Mon.  Eight  jears  ago,  before  I  had  the  honour 
to  know  you,  returning  one  evening  alter  visiting 
my  friends,  I  was  leisurely  ascending  the  rock  of 
Arpennaz. 

Fiam.  So,  so  !  The  rock  of  Arpennaz !  You 
hear  !     But  I'll  not  say  a  word. 

Mon.  Two  men,  wild  in  their  looks,  and  smear- 
ed with  blood,  passed  hastily  by  me,  with  every 
appearance  of  guilt  impressed  upon  their  counte- 
nances. 

Fzff/n.  The  very  same  !  Eight  years  ago  !  The 
rock  of  Arpennaz  !     The — 

Bona.  Silence  ! 

Fiam.  I'll  not  say  a  word.  Tell  all,  sir  ;  I  am 
dumb. 

Mon.  They  had  not  gone  a  hundred  paces  before 
he,  who  appeared  the  master,  staggered  and  fell,  I 
hastened  to  him  ;  he  bled  much,  and  I  and  his  ser- 
vant supported  him  to  my  house:  they  said  they 
had  been  attacked  by  banditti,  yet  their  torn  clothes, 
a  deep  bite,  which  the  master  had  on  the  back  of 
his  hand,  and  other  hurts  appearing  to  be  given  by 
an  unarmed  man,  made  me  doubt.  Their  embar- 
rassment increased  suspicion ;  which  w  as  confirmed 
next  day  by  Michelli,  the  honest  miller  of  Arpen- 
naz; who,  the  evening  before,  near  the  spot  from 
which  I  saw  these  men  ascend,  had  succoured  a 
poor  wretch,  dreadfully  cut  and  mangled. 

Fiam.  It's  all  true!  'Twas  I!  I  myself !  My 
cries  made  Michelli  come  !     Eigtit  years — 

Bona.  Again? 

Fiam.  I've  done. 

Mon.  I  no  longer  doubled  I  had  entertained  men 
of  blood,  and  hastened  to  deliver  them  up  to  jus- 
tice: but,  when  I  returned,  they  had  flown;  having 
left  a  purse,  and  this  letter. 

Bona.  (Having  seen  it.)  'Tis  the  hand  of  Romaldi. 

Mon.  Imagine  my  surprise  and  indignation,  yes- 
terday evening,  when  I  here  once  more  beheld  the 
assassin  !  t  could  not  disguise  my  emotion  ;  and 
I  left  you  with  such  abruptness  to  give  immediate 
information.  The  archers  are  now  in  pursuit :  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  secure  him,  as  they 
already  have  secured  his  accomplice. 
Steph.  Malvoglio? 
I       Mon,  Yes  ;  who  has  confessed — 


Scene  2.] 


A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 


Sfeph.  What? 

Moil.  That  the  real  name  of  this  pveteuded  Ro- 
lualdi  is  Bianchi. 

Bona.  Just  heaven  !     Francisco's  brother  ! 

Moil.  Whose  wife  this  wicked  brother  loved. 
Privately  married,  and  she  pregnant,  Francisco  put 
her  under  the  protection  of  his  friend  here  in  Savoy. 

Steph.  My  uncle !  His  sudden  death  occasioned 
the  mystery. 

Moil.  But  the  false  Roraaldi  decoyed  Francisco 
into  the  power  of  the  Algerines,  seized  his  estates  ; 
and,  finding  he  had  escaped,  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate him. 

Fiam.  Now  are  you  convinced'!     He  would  not 

'peach  this  brother  of  abomination!    {Raisiiuj  her 

clasped  haiuLs.)  I  told  you  Francisco  was  an  angel ! 

i    but,  for  all  you  know  me  so  well,  I'm  not  to  be 

I    believed. 

Bona.  You  are  not  to  be  silenced. 

Fiam.  No  ;  I'm  not.  Francisco  is  an  angel, 
I  Selina  is  an  angel,  Stephano  is  an  angel ;  they  shall 
j  be  married,  and  all  make  one  family  ;  of  which,  if 
I  you  repent,  you  shall  be  received  into  the  bosom. 
'  Bona.  {Slowly  ;  earnestly.')  Pray,  good  woman, 
hold  your  tongue. 

Fiam.  Repent,  then  !  Repent !  (Here  the  dis- 
tant tliimder  is  heard,  and  the  rising  storm  perceived.) 

Bona.  (  To  Montana  and  Stephano.)    I  do  repent ! 

Fiam.  (Affectionately.)  Then  I  forgive  you,  (*ois) 
I  won't  turn  you  away.  You're  ray  master  again. 
(Kisses  his  hand,  and  wipes  her  eyes.) 

Bona.  But  where  shall  we  find  Selina,  and — ? 

Fiam.  Oh,  I  know  where  1 

Steph,  (Eagerly.)  Do  jou-? 

Fiam.  Why,  could  you  think  tbat^ — (her  heart 
full)  Follow  me  !  Only  follow  me.  [Exeunt  hastily. 

Thunder  heard,  while  the  Scene  changes.  Music. 
Scene,  the  wild monnlainoiis  country  called  the  Nant 
of  Arpennas,  ivilh pines  and  massy  rocks.  A  rude 
wooden  bridge  on  a  small  height  thrown  from  rock 
to  rock;  a  rugged  mill  stream,  a  little  in  the  back 
ground;  the  millers  house  on  the  right;  a  steep 
ascent  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  bridge ;  a  stone  or 
bank  to  sit  on,  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  in- 
creasing storm  of  lighlitiiig,  lliuiider,  hail,  andrain, 
becomes  terrible,     Sidlablu  music. 

Enter  ROMALDl/jo?it  the  rocks, disguised  like  a  pea- 
sant, ivith  terror;  pursued  as  it  icere  by.  heaven 
and  earth. 

Rom.  AVhither  fly  ?  Where  shield  me  from  pur- 
suit, and  death,  and  ignomin}' "!  My  hour  is  come  ! 
The  fiends  that  tempted,  now  tear  me.  (Dreadful 
thunder.)  The  heavens  shoot  their  lires  at  me! 
Save!  Spare!  Oh,  spare  me!  (Falls  on  the  bank. 
Music,  hail,  £fc,  continue;  after  a  pause,  he  raises 
his  head.  More  fearful  claps  of  thunder  are  heard, 
and  he  again  falls  on  his  face.  The  storm  gradually 
abates.  Pause  in  the  music.  A  very  distant  voice 
is  heard.  (Holla!)  Music  continues.  He  half  rises, 
starts,  and  runs  from  side  to  side ;  looking  and  listen- 
ing. Music  ceases.  Voice  again,  (Holla!)  They 
are  after  me!  Some  one  points  me  out!  No 
den,  no  cave,  can  hide  me  !  (Looks  the  ivay  he 
came.)  I  cannot  return  that  way.  I  cannot.  It 
is  the  place  of  blood  !  A  robbed  and  wretched 
brother  !  'Tis  his  blood,  by  which  I  am  covered  ! 
Ay  !  There  !  There  have  I  been  driven  for  shelter  ! 
Under  those  very  rocks !  Oh,  that  they  would 
open!  Cover  me,  earth  !  Cover  my  crimes  !  Cover 
my  shame!  (F'alls  motionless  again.  Music  of 
painful  remorse;  then  changes  to  the  cheerful  pasto- 
rale, <5'c.) 

MiCHELLI  is  seen  coming  toward  the  bridge,  which 
he  crosses,  stopping  to  look  round  and  speak ;  then 
speaks  as  he  descands  by  the  rugged  narrow  path, 
and  then  in  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Mich.    (On  the  bridge.)     'Tis  a  fearful  storm! 


One's  very  heart  shrinks  !  It  makes  a  poor  mor- 
tal think  of  his  sins,  and  his  danger. 

Itom.  (After  listening.)  Danger!— "What'?  Is 
it  me?     (Listening.) 

Mich.  (Descending.)  Every  thunder  clap  seems 
to  flash  vengeance  in  his  face  ! 

Rom.  I  am  known  ;  or  must  be  !     Shall  I  yield  ■? 

or  shall  I (points  his  pistol  at  Michelli,  then 

shrinks)  More  murder! 

Mich.  (Li  the  front  of  the  stage.)  At  such  terri- 
ble times,  a  clear  conscience  is  better  than  king- 
doms of  gold  mines. 

Rom.  (In  hesitation  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not 
murder.)    How  to  act  ? 

Mich.  (Perceiving  Romaldi,  who  conceals  his  pis- 
tol.)    Now,  friend! 

Rom.  Now,  miller! 

Mich.  (Observing  his  agitation.)     You  look — 

Rom.  How  do  I  look :  (fearing,  and  still  unde- 
termined.) 

Mich.  I — What  have  you  there  1 

Rom.  Where? 

Mich.  Under  your  coat  ? 

Rom.  (Leaving  the  pistol  in  his  inside  pocket ,  and 
shewing  his  hands.)  Nothing. 

Mich.  Something  is  the  matter  with  you. 

Rom.  (Sudden  emotion  to  shoot:  restrained.)  I 
am  tired. 

Mich.  Come  in,  then,  and  rest  yourself. 

Rom.  Thank  you  !  (moved)    'Ihankyou! 

Mich,  Whence  do  you  conie? 

Rom.  From- — the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

Mich.  (As  if  tcith  meaning.)  Did  you  pass 
through  Sallancha? 

Rom.  (Alarmed.)  Sallancha!    Why,do  you  ask  ? 

Mich.  You  have  beard  of  what  has  happened? 

Rom.  Where? 

Mich.  There  !  At  Sallancha !  One  Count  Ro- 
maldi— 

Rom.  What  of  him  ? 

Mich,  (Observing.)  Do  you  know  him? 

Rom.  I — How  should  a  poor — • 

Mich.  Justice  is  at  his  heels.  He  has  escaped  : 
but  he'll  be  taken.  The  executioner  will  have 
liim. 

Rom.  (Shudders.)  Ay  ? 

Mich.  As  sure  as  you  are  here. 

Rom.  (Aside.)  All  men  hate  me.  Why  should 
I  spare  him  ? 

Mich.  I  saved  the  good  Francisco. 

Rom.  (Gazing  stedfustly  at  him.)  You  !  Was  it 
you? 

Mich.  I. 

Rom.  Then — live. 

Mich,  Live? 

Rom,  To  be  rewarded. 

Mich.  I'd  have  done  the  same  for  you. 

Rom,  Live — live  ! 

Mich,  I  will,  my  friend,  as  long  as  I  can;  and, 
when  I  die,  I'll  die  with  an  honest  heart. 

Rom.  Miserable  wretch ! 

Mich.  Who? 

Rom.  That  Count  Romaldi. 

Mich.  Why,  ay ;  unless  he  is  a  devil,  he  is 
miserable  indeed.  (Music,  quick  march.)  He'll 
be  taken  ;  for,  look,  yonder  are  the  archers.  They 
cross  the  bridge.) 

Rom.  (Fearing  Michelli  knows  him.)  What  then? 
Where  is  Romaldi? 

Mich.  How  should  I  know  ? 

Rom.  (Aside.)  Does  he  dissemble!  They  are 
here:  I  am  lost!  (Retires.) 

Music,     The  Archers  come  forward, 

Mich,  Good  day,  worthy  sirs. 

Exempt.  Honest  miller,  good  day.  We  are  in 
search  of  Count  Romaldi,  whom  we  are  to  take, 
dead  or  alive.     Do  you  know  his  person? 

Mich.   No. 


A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 


[Act  I[. 


Jlom.  (Aside,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Archers.) 
Thanks,  merciful  lieaven  ! 

Exempt.  (Heads.)  "  Five  feet  eight,"  {Sfc.  the 
description  must  be  that  of  t lie  actor^s  voice,  size  and 
person:  to  wliicli  add)  "  ivitli  a  large  scar  on  the  back 
of  the  right  Inuid." 

Hum.  (Thrnsling  his  hand  in  his  bosom.)  'Twill 
betray  me  ! 

Exempt.  'Twas  a  bite.  The  wretch  Malvoglio 
has  deposed,  that  good  Francisco  is  the  brother  of 
the  vile  Roinaldi. 

Mich.  How! 

Exempt.  And  that  Francisco,  though  robbed,  be- 
trayed and  mutilated,  has  endured  every  misery, 
and  lived  in  continual  dread  of  steel  or  poison,  ra- 
ther thanbriujr  this  juonster  to  the  scaflbld. 

Mich.  -But  he'll  come  there  at  last. 
Exempt.  We  are  told,  he  is  among  these  moun- 
tains. 

Mich.  Oh,  could  I  catch  him  by  the  collar! 

Exempt.  Should  you  meet  him,  beware :  he's 
not  unarmed. 

Mich.  There  is  no  passing  for  him  or  you  by  this 
valley  after  the  storm;  the  mountain  ton-ents  are 
falling.     You  must  go  back. 

Exempt.  Many  thanks.     We  must  lose  no  time. 

Mich.  Success  to  you.  (Archers  reascend  the 
hill.  Music,  Quick  march;  as  lohen  they  en- 
tered. ) 

Rom.  Death!  infamy!  is  there  no  escaping? 

Mich.  The  day  declines,  and  you  look — 

Rom.  How  ? 

Mich.  Um! — I  wish  you  looked  better.  Come 
in  ;  pass  the  evening  here  :  rocover  your  strength 
and  spirits. 

Rom.  (with  great  emotion,  forgetting  and  holding 
out  his  hand.)  You  are  a  worthy  man. 

Mich.  I  wish  to  be.  (Feeling  Romaldi's  hand, 
after  shaking. )     Zounds  !  What !  Eh  ! 

Rom.  (Concealing  his  confusion.)  A  scar — 

Mich.  On  the  back  of  the  right  hand  ! 

Rom.  I  have  served.  A  hussar  with  his  sabre 
gave  the  cut. 

Mich.  (After  considering.)  Humph!  It  may  be. 

Rom.  It  is. 

Mich.  At  least  it  may  be  ;  and  the  innocent — 

Rom.  Ay  !  might  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

Mich.  (After  looking  at  him.)  Rather  than  that, 
I'll  run  all  risks.  I  am  alone  ;  my  family  is  at  the 
fair,  and  cannot  be  home  to-night.  But  you  are  a 
stranger  ;  you  want  protection — 

Ro7n.  (  With  great  emotion.)     I  do,  indeed  ! 

Mich.  You  siiall  have  it.  Come,  never  shall  my 
door  be  shut  against  the  houseless  wretch. 

[Exeunt  to  the  house. 

Music  expressing  dejection.  FRANCISCO  and  Se- 
LINA  approaching  the  bridge,  he  points  to  the 
Miller's  house.  Cheerful  music;  she  testifies 
joy  and  admiration,  of  the  Miller.     They  descend; 


he  carefully  guiding  and  aiding  Imr.     The  Miller 

supposed  to  hear  a  noise,  comes  to  inquire,  sees 

Francisco,  they  run  into  each  other's  arms. 

Mich.  >\'elcome  !   A  thousand  times  welcome! 

Sel.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  the  saviour  of  ray 
father  ! 

Mich.  Your  father,  sweet  lady  !  [enemy. 

Sel.  Oh  yes !    discovered  to  me   by   his  mortal 

Mich.  The  monster  Roinaldi? 

Sel.  (Dejectedly.)  Alas! 

Mich.  For  your  father's  sake,  for  your  own  sake, 
welcome  both. 

Rom.  (Halfjrom  the  door.)  I  heard  my  name  ! 

Mich.  (Leading  them  to  the  door, just  as  Romaldi 
advances  a  step.)  Come,  I  have  a  Stranger — ■ 

Sel.  (Seeing  Romaldi,  shrieks.)  Ah! 

Fran.  (Falls  back  and  covers  his  eyes  with  agony.) 

Mich.  How  now  ?  {Romaldi  retires.) 

Sel.  'Tis  he  !  (Music  of  hurry,  terror,  Sfc.  Fran- 
cisco putting  his  hand  toicards  her  mouth ,  enjoins  her 
silence  with  great  eagerness.  Michelli,by  making  the 
sign  of  biting  his  right  hand,  asks  Francisco  if  it  be 
Romaldi.  Francisco  turns  aivay  without  answering. 
Michelli  denotes  his  conviction  it  is  Romaldi,  and 
hastily  ascends  to  cross  the  bridge  in  search  of  the 
Archers ;  Francisco  entreats  him  back  in  vain.  Ro- 
maldi, in  terror,  enters  from  the  house  presetiting  his 
pistol.  Francisco  opens  his  breast  for  him  to  shoot 
if  he  pleases.  Selina  falls  between  them.  The  ivliole 
scene  passes  in  a  mysterious  and  rapid  manner.  Mu- 
sic suddenly  stops.) 

Rom.  No  !  Too  much  of  your  blood  is  upon  my 
head!  Be  justly  revenged:  take  mine!  (Music 
continues  as  Romaldi  offers  the  pistol:  which  Fran- 
cisco throivs  to  a  distance,  and  entreats  him  to  fy  by 
the  valley.  Romaldi  signifies  the  impossibility,  and 
runs  distractedly  JVom  side  to  side:  then  after  Fran- 
ciscos  and  Selina's  entreaties,  ascends  to  cross  the 
bridge.  Met  at  the  edge  of  the  hill  by  an  Archer,  he 
is  driven  back ;  they  struggle  on  the  bridge.  The 
Archer's  sword  taken  by  Romaldi,  who  again  attempt- 
ing flight,  is  again  met  by  several  Archers.  Romaldi 
maintains  a  retreating  fight.  Fiamelta,  Bonamo,  Ste- 
phano,  Montano,  and  Peasants,  follow  the  Archers. 
Francisco  and  Selina,  in  the  greatest  agitation,  se- 
veral times  throw  themselves  between  the  assailants 
and  Romaldi.  When  the  combatants  have  descended 
the  hill,  Romaldi' s  foot  slips,  he  falls,  and  Francisco 
interve7ies  to  guard  his  body.  By  this  time  all  the 
principal  characters  are  near  the  front.  The  Archers 
appear  prepared  to  shoot,  and  strike  with  their  sabres  ; 
when  the  entreaties  and  efforts  of  Francisco  and  Se- 
lina are  renetved.  The  Archers  forbear  for  a  moment; 
and  Francisco  shields  his  brother.  The  rmisic  ceases. ) 
Sel.  Oh,  forbear!  Let  my  father's  virtues  plead 
for  my  uncle's  errors ! 

Bon.  We  all  will  entreat  for  mercy ;  since  of 
mercy  we  all  have  need  :  for  his  sake,  and  for  our 
own,  may  it  be  freeU'  granted  ! 

(The  curtain  falls  to  sloio  and  solemn  music.) 
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ACT  I. 

Scv.ti£l.— A  Country  Village. 
I  "  Enter  AvRt\  and  Flora. 

Aura.  Cousin,  I'll  go  to  London. 

Flora.  What  new  lure  has  Satan  employed  to 
empt  you  thither? 

j  Aura.  Only  to  see  some  of  my  own  species ;  a 
iBw  men  and  women  ;  for  I  cannot  look  on  the 
hings  we  talked  to  just  now,  but  as  beings  be- 
ween  men  and  beasts,  and  of  an  inferior  nature  to 
ihe  people  who  grow  in  cities.  If  I  stay  longer 
mongthe  savages,  I  shall  not  have  vanity  enough 

0  keep  myself  clean.  I  must  go  to  London  to  re- 
iover  my  pride. 

1  Flora,  And  yet  how  often  have  I  heard  thee  rail 
|t  London,  and  call  it  an  infectious  congregation 
jf  vapours;  an  assemblage  of  falsehood  and  hy- 

(jOcrisy. 
j  Aura.  'Tis  true;  but  my  afiections  have  taken 
oother  turn.  The  lieart  of  a  woman,  girl,  like  a 
jOwl  down  a  hill,  continually  changes  as  it  rolls. 
I  declare,  seriously,  I  never"  knew  my  own  mind 
!vo  hours  together  in  my  life. 

II  Flora.  Cousin,  thou  art  a  very  wild  fop. 
i  Aura.  We  are  all  so  in  our  hearts.     O'niy  con- 
jiience;  here  they  are. 

Flora.  What! 
I  Aura.  Men,  my  dear,  men  !    Human  cieatures  ! 
|Ook,  here  they  come. 

I  Enter  MoDiLY  and  Heartwell. 

Mod.  Pretty  maidens,  stay  a  moment ;  turn  again. 


and  give  your  assistance  to  two  honest  fellows  in 
distress.  Our  carriage  is  broke  down,  our  horses 
are  lame,  'tis  late,  and  we  have  lost  our  way. 

Hear.  And  we  would  know  where— She's  in- 
tolerably handsome  ! 

Mod.  We  shall  lie  to-night— She  is  a  sweet  girl ' 

Flora.  Sir,  we  buy,  we  don't  sell  fortune  :  two 
gipsies  just  now  offered  us  a  penny-worth.  They 
passed  by  those  elms  ;  I  believe  you  may  overtake 
them. 

Aura.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  tell  you  what  will 
happen  to  you  exactly.     Good  evening.  (Going.) 

Mod.  Why,  you  would  not  leave  me  in  a  strange 
place,  child?  ° 

Aura.  We  have  no  title  at  all  to  you.  If  you  are 
a  couple  of  stray  cattle,  all  we  can  do  is  to  bring 
you  to  the  constable. 

Mod.  And  what  then? 

Aura.  W  hy,  then,  we  must  cry  you  three  market- 
days  ;  and  if  nobody  owns  you,  why  vou  must  be 
pounded  till  somebody  does. 

Heart.  Stay  one  moment,  dear  creature,  vanish 
not  immediately,  if  joa  would  not  have  me  believe 
myself  in  a  vision. 

Flora.  Pray,  sir,  come  down  to  my  understand- 
ing;  mine,  you  see,  is  as  plain  as  my  dress. 

Heart.  In  oise  word,  then,  who  is  the  inhabitant 
of  that  fariii-house  in  the  valley  '.  Our  horses 
fell  lame,  and  we  have  sent  our  carriage  round 
there. 

Flora.  A  sour,  old  man,  sir;  who,  when  he  is  in 
a  very  good  humour,  vouchsafes  to  call  me  niece. 

Aura.  And  me  daughter.  There  we  live,  gen- 
tlemen, and  are  like  to  live  :  fretting  one  another 
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like  silk  and  worsted  wove  together,  till  we  quite 

Huart '  You  have  none  of  the  rust  of  the  country 
unon  you:  neither  vour  words,  your  manners,  nor 
anything  but  your 'habits,  speak  what  you  would 

^^'^Am'a.  INIy  father  and  the  vicar  of  our  parish, 
taivrht  us  to  read  and  write.  But  indeed,  sir,  my 
lather  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  is,  by  accident 
only,  a  clown:  for  having  in  his  youth  profusely 
squandered  a  great  estate  in  London,  he  took  an 
aversion  to  the  town,  and  turned  his  sword  into  a 

ploughshare.  ,,  ■      i  j         -or 

Heart.  Is  it  impossible  to  see  this  old  cynic?  I 
persuade  myself  we  might  revive  those  seeds  ot 
Immanity  that  once  lived  withui  him,  and  get  en- 
tertainment in  his  farm,  for  one  night  only  ;  espe- 
cially if  you  would  be  so  good  to  use  your  power, 
too   and  venture  to  intercede  for  a  stranger. 

Flora.  Sir,  'tis  impossible !  If  you  wore  any 
form  but  what  you  do—  . 

Heart.  Ask  him  only— try  a  little- use  the  in- 
fluence of  your  eyes;  ask  him,  with  a  look  ol  pity, 
and  'tis  impossible  he  should  deny  you. 

Flora.  Shall  we  ask? 

j4u>y/.  Will  you  venture? 

Flora.  I'm  half  afraid.     If  you  would  second 

^^Aura.  Never  fear,  my  girl;  I'll  stand  bravely 
by  thee.  Gentlemen,  we'll  endeavour  to  prevail, 
and  you  shall  have  an  answer  in  the  turn  of  a  se- 
t-on^^  [Exeunt  Flora  and  Aura. 

Heart.  What  a  couple  of  jewels  are  here  in  rus- 
tic workl  .  I         •      I 

Mod.  I  never  beheld  anything  so  charming ! 

//c'<x»-<.  What  a  shape!  What— 

Mod.  An  air,  a  mien,  an  instep,  a  toot! 

Heart.  Why,  you  don't  mean  my  girl  ■? 

Morf.  Norvou'mine,  Ihopel 

Hmrt.  Ah!  rogue,  rogue !  what  a  lucky  night 
is  this. 

Mod.  If  we  get  in.  ,    ,  i  r.    i  . 

Heart.  Hold  !  here  they  come,  and  old  Crabtree 
with  them  ! 

Enter  Freehold,  Flora,  rmrf  Aura. 

Free.  Oh!  oh!  perhaps  these  are  some  of  my 
Covent-Gavden  acquaintance.  _ 

Flora.  I  can't  tell ;  but  they  have  waited  a  great 
while  for  an  answer. 

Free.  Let  them  wait,  with  a  murrain. 

Aura.  Please,  sir,  to  say  ay  or  no. 

Free.  No,  then;  no!  Burn  my  house  and  barns, 
send  the  murrain  among  my  cattle,  the  mildew  in 
my  corn,  and  the  blight  in  my  fruit,  but  let  no 
London  plagues  come  within  my  doors.  What 
has  bewitched  you  to  ask  such  a  question  1 

Flora.  They  desire  in  common  humanity,  as  they 
are  gentlemen. 

Free.  Gentlemen!  ha!  They  are  the  bane  of 
vour  sex.  The  devil  did  less  mischief  in  the  form 
of  the  serpent  to  Eve,  than  in  that  to  her  daughters. 
Well,  I'll  talk  with  them  to  oblige  you. 

Mod.  Sir,  the  unexpected  occasion  of  this  tron- 

Free.  Oons!  sir,  speak  truth.  I  know  what  yon 
are  pumping  for;  a  pretty  excuse  for  an  unseason- 
able visit.  I  have  not  told  one  lie  in  compliment 
these  thirtv  years. 

Heart.  Nor  heard  one  neither? 

Free.  No,  sir,  nor  heard  one.  Here  we  only  make 
up  a  few  necessary  lies  for  a  market-day  or  so. 

Mod.  But  we  w'ould  only  say  in  plain  words— 

Free.  I'll  tell  you  what  honourable  designs  you 
two  have  clubbed  for,  in  plain  words  :  your  horses 
were  to  fall  lame  ;  you  were  to  be  benighted  ;  and 
making  use  of  myhumanily  for  entrance  into  my 
bouse,  you  very  honestly  hope  for  an  opportunity 


[Act  I. 


to  ruin  iny  family.     Ask  your  consciences,  is  it  [ 
not  so  ?  eh! 

Heart.  We  confess  the  charge  is  too  generally 
true  ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  be  excepted. 

Free.  Whence  came  you?  jj 

Heart.  From  London. 

Free.  From  London;  so  I  thought  again  :  the 
mart  of  iniquity  ;  Satan's  chief  residence.  He  pick.s 
up  a  vagabond  soul  or  two  now  and  then  with  us; 
but  he  monopolizes  there. 

Mod.  But,  sir,  to  our  purpose:  is  there  no  secu- 
rity to  be  taken  for  one  night  only? 

Free.  There  is,  if  you'll  accept  the  terms.  Look- 
ye,  gentlemen;  I  have  one  faithful  friend  in  the 
^vorld— 'tis  honest  Towzer,  a  true  bred  mastiiF; 
one  who  never  scrapes  or  kisses  my^hand  but  in 
honest  truth,  who  will  stand  by  me  witli  his  besl| 
blood.  Now  he  does  me  the  favour  to  lie  ever} 
night  at  my  bed's  foot.  I  am  likewise  master  ol  ; 
brace  of  large  boned  threshers;  and  these  tlirei 
have  been  the  guardians  of  my  farm  these  ten  years. 
They  have  no  more  respect  than  I  for  a  laced  coat 
you  know  the  rest.     I'll  ha' no  poaching. 

Heart.  Sir  we  accept  your  terms.  He  that  in 
tends  no  wrong,  fears  none. 

Free.  There,  then,  there  lies  your  way. 

lE.xeunt  Freehold,  Modelij,  and  Heartireli 
Flora.  Laud!  cousin,  he  has  taken  them  boti 

Aura.  I  tremble  so,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Flora.  It  was  your  fault. 

Aura.  You  were  bewitched  to  ask  him. 

Flora.  Why  did  you  not  advise  me  to  the  coi 
trary  ? 

Aura.  Odear!  my  heart  beats. 

Flora.  Ay,  it  beats  to  arms,  child.  The  garriso 
is  besieged  \  ,     .      j 

Aura.  Come,  let's  in:  courage,  and  the  day 
our  own.  lE.xeun 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  the  farm. 

Enter  Freehold,  Modely,  and  Heartwell 

Free.  Forget  vou  have  been  within  the  walls 
a  city,  and  we  shall  agree  well  enough. 

Heart.  But,  sir,  do  you  never,  never  intend 
see  London  again?  | 

Free.  Never,  never,  I  tell  you.  ] 

Heart.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Free.  I  am  unqualified  for  conversation  thei 
The  few  virtues  you  have  you  hide  ;  and  nd't 
crimes,  to  be  agreeable.  In  a  word,  you  are  i. 
false,  double-fiiced,  execrable  hypocrites.  Con 
will  you  drink  a  cup  of  brown  ale  before  y 
eat  ?  ! 

Heart.  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  am  not  thirs 
now.  j 

Free.  Do  you  never  drink  but  when  you  a'l 
dry?  W^e  have  none  of  your  French  wines  ;  ; 
live  upon  English  beef  and  beer,  the  staple  of  c 
own  country. 

Heart.  And  every  honest  Briton  ought  to  e 
courage  it. 


Free.  Right,  boy!  Come,  will  you  smoke  a  pi'i 
before  supper  2     A    ' 
world. 


.  pipe  is  the  best  whet  in  if. 
Pray,  sir,  who  is  li 


Mod.  No,  by  no  means. 

lord  of  your  manor  here"?  i 

Free.  We  have  no  lord,  sir,  we  have  a  lady,  i 

Mod.  A  lady  ?  I 

Free.  Ay,   sir;  she  lives  a^.  the   great  house! 

the  hill  above,  with  an  old  knight,  her  kinsm  , 

whose  estate  joins  to  her's :  one  Sir  John  Englii. 

But  come  into  this  room,  and  drink  a  cup  of  8 

before  supper  ;  nay,  I  will  have  it  so.  i 

Mod.  We'll  follow  you. 

Free.   What!   you  see  the  wenches  coming:  p 
member  our  articles,  or  Towzer's  the  word.  [El 


iCT  II.  Scene  1.] 
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Enter  AURA  and  FLORA. 


Mod.  Ha!  mv  mademoiselle  once  again  I  I'll  kill 

bee,  my  dear  little  thief,  with  Ivisses. 
Aura.  Then  I  shall  be  the  first  maid  that  ever 

ied  that  death,  and  deserve  to  be  buried  with 

ly  face  downwards. 
Mod.  Whither  do  you  run?  What!  must  I  fol- 

3W  you  ? 
Aura,  If  you  have  courage  :  the  old  dragon  is 

n  the  next  room.  , 

Mod.  Hang  the  dragon  !  I  am  a  knight-errant, 

nd  'tis  ray  business  to  conquer  dragons. 
Aura.  Come  on,  then,  Hercules  the  second  ! 

[Exeunt  Modely  and  Aura. 
Heart.  ^lear  me  !  let  me  swear  to  you,  fair  maid  I 
Flora.  What  is  it  you  would  swear!  that  you 

Dve  me  ? 
Heart,  Really,  I  never  liked  a  woman  better  in 

ly  life. 

'  Flora.  I   think  you   are   something  more   than 

olerable  ;  I  was  going  to  say,  agreeable. 
Heart.  Do  you  like  rae? 
Flora.  As  I  might  a  picture. 
Heart.  Do  you  take  me  only  for  the  shadow  of 
man  1 
Flora.  To  me  no  more  ;  for  I  look  on  this  acci- 

ent  only  as  the  idle  delusion  of  a  morning  dream. 
Heart.  Then  let  me  wake  thee  into  real  happi- 

ess  :  the  little  god  of  love  shall  wanton  in  thy 

eart,  as  he  now  plays  and  revels  in  thy  eyes. 
Flora.  Hold!  hold!  you  are  running  back  into 
etaphor;  why,  this  is  downright  poetry.      Pray, 

line  to  common  sense  again. 
Heart.  That  is  very  true.     To  be  short,  then, 
hereabouts  is  your  bedchamber  1 
Flora.  What,  then,  it  seems,  you  do  certainly 

isnre  yourself,  tiiat  having  squeezed  my  hand, 
id  sighed  out  a  few  unnecessary  tine  things,  I 

lall  fall  plump  into  your  arms,  as  cats  get  birds 

y  ga/ing  at  them. 

Heart.  Come,  my  love,  this  dialect  is  as  af- 
cted  as  t'other.  Take  this  jewel,  accept  it,  wear 
as  a  token  of  the  most  pure  afl'ection ;  you  shall 
ve  with  me,  command  me  and  my  fortune.  I'll 
ke  you  from  this  cottage,  and  this  cross  old  man  ; 
id  you  shall  live,  as  your  beauty  and  your  wit 
iraand  you  should,  in  all  the  various  pleasures 
is  gay  world  can  give  you. 

i  Flora,  Here,  sir;  take  your  toy  again.     I  thank 

J  )U  humbly  for  the  mighty  favour.  What !  would 
lu  barter  with  me  for  myself?  Bribe  rae  out  of 
y  person?  'Tis  poorly  done.  But  know,  sir,  I 
ive  a  heart  within,  that  proudly  tells  me,  no  price 
all  ever  buy  it.  But  is  it  honest  in  you  to  tempt 
at  innocence  you  should  protect  1  Reason  distin- 
iishes  men  from  beasts  ;  and  virtue,  men  from 
en.  Think- — reflect:  are  your  intentions  agi-eea- 
e  to  justice,  honour,  gratitude?  You  wrong  your- 
If,  as  well  as  me.     Farewell !  (Exit. 

Heart.  She  has  stung  me  to  the  soul  witli  her 
3  just  reproaches.     I  am  conscious  and  ashamed 
my  crime.     My  heart  burns  within   me  ;    she 
iks  into  my  mind  ;  I  must  have  her,  though  at 

"\  5  price  of  liberty.  I'll  ask  her  uncle's  consent 
mediately.  But  what  will  the  world  sayl  I  re- 
uuce  it ;  I  abjure  it. 

ril  give  her  all  my  future  life  ;  and  prove, 
Like  Antony, — the  tvorld  well  lost  for  love. 

[Exit. 

ACT.  II. 

ENE  I. — A  rural  Prospect,  ivith  the  Farm  House, 

Iter  Modely  and  Heartwell  from  the  house. 

Mod.  Was  ever  anything  so  agreeable? 

Heart.  What  palace  could  have  entertained  us 

e  this  cottage? 


Mod.  The  blunt,  old  man  gave  us  a  meal,  plain 
and  undisguised. 

Heart.  Artless  and  honest  like  himself.  Did  yoa 
observe  the  sv^'eetness  and  purity  of  this  little 
dwelling?  The  honey-suckles  hid  the  light  of  our 
small  casement — ■ 

Mod.  And  mixed  their  odours  with  the  sharp 
morning  air,  and  waked  me  early. 

Heart.  Why,  did  you  sleep? 

Mod.  Like  a  whipped  top.     Did  not  yon? 

Heart.  Ah,  no!  my  heart  was  dancing  the  gal- 
loping nag.  My  spirits  were  in  arras  ;  and  alPthe 
mobility  of  my  blood  roared  out  incessantly — Flora! 
Flora!  "Flora! 

Mod.  What,  then,  you  are  really  in  love ;  that  is, 
a-la-romanski. 

Heart,  So  much  in  love,  I  could  fight  for — I 
could  die  for  her ;  and  will  marry  her. 

Mod.  What,  yon  have  a  mind  to  put  your  passion 
to  a  violent  death  !  Marry  her  :  do  so,  do  so ;  'tis 
a  certain  cure. 

Heart.  Be  not  severe  ;  her  beauty,  George,  will 
make  mv  joys  immortal. 

Mod.  I  can't  believe  either  in  the  immortality  of 
her  beauty,  or  j'our  passion. 

Heart,  ftlay  be  so ;  but  I  shall  put  them  to  the 
trial. 

Mod.  Fly!  fly,  begone!  for  here  comes  my 
temptation.  [Exit  Heartwell. 

Enter  AuRA.' 

Aura,  Gentlemen,  the  tea  is  ready. 

Mod,  Tea  !  Why  you  live  within  doors  as  ele- 
gantly as  the  people  of  our  world.  This  cottage 
is  like  a  diamond  in  the  quarry — all  rough  without ; 
within,  all  light  and  beauty.  My  lovely,  charming — 

Aura.  Nay,  no  more  love,  I  entreat,  I  petition. 
Come,  leave  this  whimsical  dumb  cant  of  sighing 
and  ogling;  and  tell  me,  in  plain  English,  what 
you'd  have. 

Mod.  Could  not  you  help  one  to  a  little  ready 
beauty  ? 

Aura.  What  would  you  give  for  a  small  purchase 
that  way  ? 

Mod.  Heart  for  heart,  my  dear. 

Aura.  That  was  the  old  way,  they  say.  Before 
money  was  in  fashion,  they  used  to  barter  in  kind. 

Mod.  Let  us  renew  that  honest  custom  in  the 
age  of  innocence  and  love. 

Aura.  Have  you  a  clear  title  to  the  thing  you 
would  sell  ?  That  heart  of  your's,  I  warrant,  has 
been  mortgaged  over  and  over. 

Mod.  Humph  !  it  has  been  a  little  dipped;  but  I 
have  always  honourably  redeemed  it,  and  was  as 
free  as  air,  till  I  beheld  those  eyes. 

Aura.  Ah!  that  humble,  killing  bow.  Go  on! 
Now  I  know  you  are  to  talk  of  chains,  and  daggers, 
and  loves,  and  hearts,  and  flames,  and  darts. 

Mod.  Is  it  possible  to  hide  a  passion,  which 
though  my  tongue  is  silent,  breaks  out  in  every 
look  and  motion? 

Aura.  Wonderful  pretty  this!  But,  sir,  I  know 
the  natural  whirl  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  'tis  as  in- 
constant as  a  turnstile;  his  heart's  a  tennis-ball; 
his  inclination's  the  racket ;  and  his  passions  drive 
it  round  the  world. 

Mod.  Dare  only  to  try  me ;  and  if  you  like  me 
not,  discharge  me. 

Aura.  She  deserves  to  be  robbed,  who  takes  a 
servant  that  brings  a  certificate  of  his  being  a 
thief. 

Mod.  'Tis  not  engraven  here,  I  hope. 

Aura.  Yes,  truly;  there  is  a  sort  of  a  faithless, 
loving,  London,  lying  air,  that  hangs  upon  your 
features,  and  frightens  me  terribly. 

Mod.  Then  propose  your  own  security  ;  bind 
me  as  you  please. 

Aura.  Agreed.  Suppose,  then,  I  liked  you  well 
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enou-h    lo   n.Ae    a  husband   of  )ou  ;  would  jou  . 
mirrvnie'   Look  ve  there  ;  confoumled—astomsliea 
at  oiicc.     Mcntioirm;^  tlie  word  only,  has  pBt  the 
„,an  ii.to  a  cold  sweat.  I  profess. 

Mod  No,  no;  hut  I  would  have  vou  leave  this 
sour,  old  man,  and  this  rustic  cot.  and  take  your 
fli,rht  with  me  and  love.  Love  shall  conduct  us 
wi'th  his  purple  wiu2;s  ;  joys  shall  meet  jovs  in  cir- 
cles,'and  new  pleasures  chase  the  switl  hours 
awav.     Thou  shall  be  dearer  to  me,  than  any  wile 

''^"Aur'a.  So  'Us  out  at  last.  What,  then,  am  I  to 
be  your  mistress  only  1  have  every  inconvenience 
of  a  wife,  with  the  scandal  of  a  wench  ;  and  per- 
haps be  forced  to  cluck  a  brood  of  illegal  chickens 
after  me,  and  peck  about  the  parish  for  my  sub- 

*' Morf!  No,  my  dear,  it  shall  not  be  within  my 
power  to  wrong  you,  I  will  settle 

Aura.The  Lord  knows  what  with  a  sham  lawyer. 

Mod.  Choose  vour  own  lawyer,  take  your  own 

security,  make  your  own  trustees,  you  shall  have 

an  inheritance  iu  my  heart  and  my  land,  as  farm  as 

if  you  were  born  to  it.  _ 

Aura.  To  be  serious,  then,  since  you  are  so.  1  11 
tell  vou  all  the  inheritance  I  boast,  or  wish  tor,  is 
this"  low,  humble  cottage;  and  a  mind,  1  hope  a 
virtuous  mind,  that  cannot,  even  in  this  situation, 
bear  dishonour.  Take  back  your  worthless  tritle 
of  a  heart,  and  your  more  worthless  promises ; 
and  know  I  scorn  as  much  to  yield  to  the  mean 
bargain  of  your  hireling  passion,  as  you  do  to  sub- 
mit to  honourable  love.  Yon  say  the  laws  of  honour, 
when  thev  are  broken,  ask  life  for  recompense; 
yet,  you  "would  falsify  your  trust  to  my  father— 
"defraud  him  of  his  treasure  in  his  child  ;  inhospita- 
bly murder  your  good  host,  whose  house  you  en- 
tered with  a  promise  that  would  to  two  common 
thieves,  under  such  circumstances,  be  sacred  and 
inviolable !  ,         i     ^  i. 

Mod.  Do  you  know  now  what  you  have  lost  by 
this  canting  1  I  was  to  have  made  love  to  you  in 
soft  nonsense.  Yon  were  to  have  been  very  angry, 
and  very  kind  ;  and  so  I  was  to  have  made  you 
the  happiest  woman  in  the  world  with  your  own 
consent,  that's  all.     You  see  what  a  fool  you  have 

been.  ,     .        •     ,•      •  » 

Aura.  How  came  this  unworthy  imagination  into 

your  head?  ^  ,         .      .,  ^ 

Mod.  In  a  dream,  deary.     It  s  a  pity  it  was  not 

real. 

Aura.  Go;  you  are  a  devil. 
Mod.  Come  ;  you  aye  an  angel. 
Aura.  Keep  your  distance. 
(Sings.)   Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid, 

[Vould  you  hurt  a  harmless  maid? 
Lead  an  innocent  astray  ? 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray.      [Exit. 
Mod.  I'll  follow  thee  to  the  world's  end.   [E.vit. 
Scene  III.— 4  Vilhige.     Bells  heard  at  a  distance. 
Enter  Heartwell,  Flora,  and  several  Country- 
men and  Women. 
Heart.  My  good  neighbours,  I  thank  you  all.   I 
beg  you'll  excuse  me  now  ;  here  is  something  to 
drink  this  ladv's  health.     [Exit  all  hut  Heart,  and 
Fin.!     My  wife!  iny  dear!  I  am  now  richer  than 
the  sea:  I  have  a  treasure  in  thee  more  valuable 
than  what  the  earth  contains. 

Enter  Shacklefigure. 
How  now  !  what  solemn  piece  of  formality,  what 
man  of  wires  is  this  that  moves  towards  us?  He 
stirs  by  clockwork,  like  St.  Dunstan's  giants:  he 
prepares  to  open  liis  mouth,  as  if  he  could  not 
speak  without  an  order  of  court. 


[Act  I 


Shack.  Save  you,  right  worshipful  sir. 
Heart.  And  you  eke  also. 

Shack.  Sir  John  English,  my  most  bountiful  lor 
and  master,    hearing    by    the    mouth    of   commo 

fame—  _  ,•        r  •      ,' 

Heart.  Common  fame  is  a  common  liar,  tnemi 
you  have  your  new  s  from  the  worst  hands. 

Shack.  Sir,  you   break  the  thread   of  my   di: 
course. 

Heart.  Well,  join  it  again,  and  go  on. 
Shack.  Sir  Joiin  English,  my  most  bountiful  Ion 
and  master,  hearing  by  the  mouth  of  common  fani ; 
that  you  were  joined  in  holy  wedlock  to  the  niec, 
of  his  good  tenant,  Solomon  Freehold,  sends  h, 
wishes,  ambassadors,  by  me,  the  humblest  of  h 
vassals,  that  you  and  your  fair  bride  will  be  pleas«| 
to  dine  on  this  dav  ot'vour  marriage  at  his  housCj 

Heart.   \  erily  thou  "hast  well  unfolded  thy  mei    i 
sage.     Now,  plait  it  up  carefully  again,  friend,  ai! 
give  my  service  to  thy  master,   Sir  John,  and  s:; 
that  mv  wishes  are  to  be  private. 

Shack.  Sir,  I  shall  report— or  carry  back  yo 
answer  accordingh.  ^ 

Flo.  Stay,  friend,  stay  a  moment.  {To  Hear ^ 
If  I  could  "prevail  upon  "you,  you  should  grant  tj 
John's  request.  He  has  always  been  to  me  t. 
most  obliging,  kindest,  best  natured  man.  At  til 
time  it  would  look  like  ingratitude  to  refuse  hi 
I'll  go  before,  and  prepare  the  old  gentleman  ^ 
receive  you;  and  prevent  all  ceremonious  trouh. 
Heart.  I  can  deny  thee  nothing.  Tell  your  m;l- 
ter  I'll  wait  on  him.  [Exit  Shack. and  F, 

Enter  ModelY. 
Ah,  George  '  I  was  looking  for  vou.     What  sl|  i 
I  do''    You  shall   advise  me.     Shall  I  marry  l| 
dear  little  girl,  or  no?  I 

Mod.  To  marry  for  love,  my  friend,  is  conhn  (5 
your  whole  body" for  the  error  of  your  eyes  only 

Heart.  Ay,  but  where  one  loves,  one  would  k.y 
a  woman  to  one's  self.  ,       '^ 

Mod.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  keep  a  woman  to  one  s  si 
He  that  purchases  an  estate  where  all  the  wc| 
takes  alright  of  common,  may  build  churches 
atheists,  and  alms-houses  for  misers. 

Heart.  But  a  little  legal  inclosureis  for  the  ci 
fort  of  our  lives,  when  the  land  has  been  prop«J 
cultivated. 

Mod,  AVhy  you  don't  really  intend  to  mi 
this  girH 

Heart.  Really,  I  believe  I  shall. 
Mod.  Indeed!  Ah,  pretty!  Do,  do;  fling  io 
thousand  pounds  a-year  away  upon  a  cotiie 
Marian  ;  take  the  refuse  of  abumpkiu  toyouriir- 
riage-bed;  and,  after  that,  be  the  cuckold  of  le 
ploughman.  .  1 

Heart.  Sir,  I  bore  your  base  reflections  ■«! 
temper,  while  I  believed  your  meaning  was  frill- 
ly;  but  now  I  find  you  indulge  your  ill-naturW 
the  expense  of  a  virtuous  woman. 

Mod.  Oh,  oh  !  you  are  grave;  that  is,  you  re 
growing  mad  indeed,  and  begin  to  rattle  your  »- 
trimonial  chains.  . 

Heart.  I  am  talking  of  religion  to  a  hereticM 
morals  to  a  libertine.  _ 

Mod.  Well,  well,  then,  it  shall  have  its  ly. 
Did  it  cry  for  a  wife?  It  shall  be  tied  to  ,lil 
nothing  else  will  do,  like  an  idiot  with  a  honi  'lOk 
at  his  girdle.  It  shall  have  a  gingerbread  " 
too,  but  without  any  gilding. 

Heart.  Pr'ylhee,"  George,  don't  make  me  r 
with  thee  in  earnest. 

Mod.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  man? 
thou  mad  ?  Thou  art  as  uneasy  as  if  thou 
married  already.  ^ 

Heart.  Why,  then,  to  confess  the  honest  t:li 
I  am  married.  , 

Mod.  Married!  when^ 
Heart.  Just  now. 


Scene  3.] 
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Mod.  To  wliom? 

Heart.  To  Flora. 

Mod.  Very  good  ;  and  so  you  come  to  know,  it 
ieems,  whether  you  shall  give  bond  for  the  debt, 
when  there's  an  execution  upon  the  goods. 

Heart.  Well,  George;  but  now  you  know  niv 
;ase,  tell  me,  as  a  friend,  only  your  opinion  of 
(vhat  I  have  done. 

Mod.  Done!  you.  have  done  a  very  silly  thing; 
sold  yourself  for  a  waxen  baby;  a  painted  niop- 
jet,  a  gaj',  prating,  parti-coloured  paraquilo; 
(vhich  little  master  will  play  with  till  he  is  sick  of 
t;  and  then,  in  a  gloomy  mood,  be  ready  to  twist 
ts  neck  ort'.  Ha!  ha!  a  very  prettj'  fellow,  to 
nake  a  vow  always  to  be  in  the  same  mind. 

Heart.  Thou  art  so  loose,  there  is  no  talking 
ivith  thee.  Come,  go  with  me  to  Sir  John's  to 
linner,  and  l)e  as  much  a  wag  there  as  you  please. 

Mod.  No  ;  I  have  other  game  in  view.  Fare- 
.vell !  [Exit  Heart.]  Yonder  she  starts.  Ay, 
here's  a  mademoiselle  I'll  have  cheaper,  in  spite 
)f  the  high  price  she  holds  herself  at. 

E)iter  Aura. 

My  life  !  my  soul ! 

Aura.  I  desire  you  11  let  me  go. 

Mod.  What,  won't  you  trust  me  with  a  kiss] 
j^ Kisses  her.) 

Aura.  You're  impudent. 

Mod.  You're  idle. 

Aura.  I  swear,  I'll  cry  out. 

Mod.  You  expose  yourself. 

Aura.  Lud  !  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mod,  To  wrestle  for  a  fall  only.  This  way,  my 
near.  {Struggling.)  Nay,  now  you're  a  little  fool. 

Aura.  I'll  tear  your  eyes  out.  Help  !  help  !  for 
i  leaven's  sake !  Murder  !  murder  ! 

tenter  Freehold  and  two  Threshers,  who  run  up  to 
MoDELY,  and  seize  him. 

Free.  k\\\  ware  haunches,  ware  haunches  1  There 

So,  so,  the  hunt  is  safe.  W-'hat  vicious  cur  is 
his,  poaching  by  himself?  What,  my  good  friend, 
Ir.  Modely  I  why  thou  art  a  very  impudent  fel- 
)w.    'What  canst  thou  say  for  thyself,  now  ? 

Mod.  Say  !  why  I  say,  that  young  gentlewoman 
^as  very  uncivil,  and  all  that. 

Free.  You  would  have  been  too  civil,  and  all 
liat.  Come,  bring  him  along  ;  he  shall  have  a  fair 
ace  for  it.  Our  moat,  sir,  is  somewhat  wide,  but 
ot  very  clear.  Now,  unless  you  can  outrun  and 
utswim  Towzer,  I  believe  you'll  not  make  a 
unting-seat  of  my  house  in  haste. 

Mod.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  expect  to  be  so 
sed. 

Free.  How  ! 

Mod.  Take  ofF  your  bull-dogs.  Let  me  speak 
ne  word  with  you  alone,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Free.  Come  on,  sir.  I'll  trust  you;  I'll  give 
ou  more  credit  than  you  deserve.  Do  you  hear? 
e  ready  when  I  call.  [Exeunt  Count rijmen.'\  Well, 
11",  what  have  you  to  say  now  why  sentence  should 
ot  pass — 

Mod.  Say  !  why  I  say,  sir,  that  what  I  did  was 
ccording  to  the  common  law  ;  that  the  common 
iw  is  custom  ;  and  that  it  has  been  the  custom, 
me  out  of  mind,  for  us  young  fellows,  whose 
lood  flows  briskly,  to  use  no  ceremony  with  a 

holesome  cherry-cheek,  whether  in  haycock, 
leadow,  barn,  or  bed. 

Free.  Ay;  and  so  having  robbed  the  poor  girl 
f  all  that  could  be  dear  to  her,  you  could  have 
uinmed  a  tune,  taken  a  pinch  of  snutt',  sat  down 
erfectly  satisKed  in  the  legality  of  the  action,  and 
ave  reconciled  yourself  to  your  own   reflections, 

ith  as  much  ease  as  you  drink  a  dish  of  tea. 
ihat  provokes  you  to  this  injustice?. 


Mod.  Love,  love,  and  joy,  old  Worniyvood.     I 
have  made  a  league  with  my  youth,  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  time;  I  have  fast  hold  of  his  forelock,  and 
won't  let  a  moment  pass  without  enjoyment. 
Impatient  sense  and  nature  dies, 
And  lore  a  second  life  supplies; 
Gentle  hoy,  then  fill  mi/  cup, 
A  bumper.  Cupid;  fill  it  up. 
With  youth  and  ivit,  and  noble  fires, 
Vigorous  health,  and  young  desires. 

Free.  This  fellow's  in  a  blaze;  his  blood  has  set 
him  all  on  fire. 

Mod.  r  love  the  whole  sex,  sir.  The  beautiful 
i  adore  as  angels  ;  the  ugly  as  Indians  do  the  devil, 
for  fear.  The  witty  persuade  me,  the  innocent 
allure  me,  the  proud  raise  my  ambition,  and  the 
humble  my  charity.  Say  what  you  will,  I  am  in 
love,  old  boy,  fro'm  head  to  foot.  I  am  Cupid's 
butt,  and  stand  ready  to  receive  his  whole  quiver. 

Free.  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou  art:  thou  art  a 
romance,  finely  bound  and  gilt ;  and  thy  inside  is 
full  of  silly  love  and  lies,  senseless  and  shewisli. 

Mod.  I  think  thou  art  the  sourest  old  fellow  that 
ever  I  met  with.  Pr'ythee,  polish  thyself,  my  dear, 
rough  diamond;  you  invite  a  man  to  your  house 
heie,  and  then  deny  him  the  only  tid  bit  he  has  a 
mind  to. 

Free.  You  have  broke  every  social  virtue ;  and 
yet  impudently  imagine  you  are  in  the  character  of 
a  gentleman. 

Mod.  How,  sir,  you  grow  scurrilous.  (Going.) 

Free.  Nay,  you  shall  hear  me,  or  I'll  recall  my 
myrmidons;  a  gentleman  should  not  dare  to  think 
of  doing  wrong  to  any.  His  love,  his  friendship, 
his  courage,  his  generosity,  his  word,  and  his  ho- 
nour, should  be  inviolably  bound  to  the  strict 
laws  of  virtue." 

Mod.  This  may  be  the  picture  of  a  saint;  but  for 
the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  'tis  as  unlike  it, 
my  dear — 

Free  As  you  are.  Your  love  is  appetite  ;  your 
friendship  interest;  your  courage,  brutal  butchery; 
your  word,  a  lie;  and  your  honour,  a  jest. 

Mod.  Ha,  ha!  very  concise  and  smart;  but  I 
take  nothing  ill  of  thee.  Thou  art  like  a  frosty- 
morning,  sharp  and  wholesome.  Dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant.  You  see  I  have  stood  your 
jobation  very  patiently  ;  and  so,  compliments  being 
passed  on  both  sides,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Free.  Hold,  sir!  I  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
yvrong  you  have  done  my  family. 

Mod.  With  all  my  heart,  old  boy  ;  your  time, 
place,  and  weapons.     Will  you  use  seconds? 

Free.  Ay,  and  thirds,  too,  if  you  provoke  me. 
Lookye  friend,  according  to  the  justest  sentiments 
I  can  form  of  this  affair,  you  ought  to  be  knocked 
o'the  head.  But  custom  that  invades  the  rights 
of  nature,  and  makes  us  act  by  senseless  example, 
— says,  that  you  have  a  rightto  justify  one  wrong, 
by  committing  another. 

Mod.  Plague  to  your  preamble!  Come  to  the 
point,  sir. 

Free.  The  young  woman  you  have  wronged  has 
a  lover,  sir.  A  young  oflicer,  who  at  present  lives 
with  his  kinsman.  Sir  John,  above.  He  shall  meet 
you,  and  bleed  you  for  this  fever.  I  know  the 
young  fellow  loves  her,  and  has  spirit  to  do  him- 
self justice  :  I  think  that  is  the  cant  you  have  for 
it.  He  shall  meet  you,  half  an  hour  hence,  in  the 
rookery  behind  Sir  John  English's  house. 

Mod.  Odso!  your  bullies  about  you,  too  !  Well, 
sir,  I'll  meet  him. 

Free.  If  you  fail,  I'll  stick  your  narue  upon  every 
tree  in  the  parish  for  a  coward,  a  poltroon,  that 
dares  not  fight  in  a  wrong  cause  ;  and  that  is  a 
greater  reproach  to  a  man  of  modern  honour,  than 
to  be  called  a  thief,  or  a  murderer.  [Exit. 
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[Act  I. 


Mod.  An  ill-natured,  old  puppj,  to  engage  a 
man  in  a  quanel,  too.  However,  I  think  I  a 
preltv  well  oil'.  This  is  much  better  than  the  disci- 
pline'ol"  Tow/.er  and  the  ditch,  or  than  in^  friend's 
matrimonial  comfort;  though  'tis  very  ugly,  nie- 
thinks,  too,  to  light  upon  an  idle  business  here. 
But  'tis  the  fashion,  the  mode;  and  as  Old  Crab- 
Iree  says,  right  or  wrong,  we  are  obliged  to  obey 
it. 

Thus  fashionable  follij  makes  7is  slake 
The  loss  of  virtue  for  our  houoiir's  sake; 
Strouijer  than  nature,  tyrant  custom  grows. 
For  what  ice  venture  life  to  keep,  ice  lose. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENi:  I. — A  Grove. 

Enter  MODV.LY. 

Mod.  A  fine  evening,  really,  for  a  cool  thrust  or 
two.  Where  is  the  warrior  that  is  to  entertain 
meherel  Egad!  I  wish  'twas  over;  I  don't  like 
it;  it  sits  but  qualmishly  upon  my  stomach.  Oh! 
yonder  he  comes  across  the  stile.  Ho  !  that's  a 
boy,  I  think.  I  suppose  he  has  sent  some  formal 
excuse :  the  women  have  locked  him  up ;  the 
country  is  raised;  and  the  justices  have  sent  their 
warrants  forth  to  stop  all  military  proceedings,  and 
make  up  the  matter  over  a  cup  of  October. 

Enter  ACRA  in  boy's  clothes. 

Aura.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Mod.  Your's  sir. 

Aura.  T  am  invited  hither,  sir,  (o  do  justice  to 
an  injured  beauty,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
■well  with  ;  and  I  suppose  you  are  my  man. 

Mod.  Thv  man,  lovey  !  and  what  then  ? 

Aura.  'NVhy,  then,  sir,  on  the  behalf  of  that  fair 
one,  I  demand  the  honourable  amends,  sir.  To  use 
violence  to  a  lady,  is  an  afifront  not  to  be  put  up 
with.  To  tear  the  boughs,  and  oll'er  to  haul  down 
the  fruit  before  it  was  consenting  kindly  ripe.  If 
you  had  climbed  up  the  ladder  of  her  affections, 
and  gathered  it  regularly  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  there  had  been  no  harm  done. 

.  Mod.  Ha!  thou  art  a  very  pretty  metaphorical 
prigster.  Harkye,  child !  go  home  presently,  or 
I'll  gather  a  handful  of  nettles  under  that  hedge, 
and  whip  thee  most  unmercifully. 

Aura.  I  shall  whip  you  through  the  guts,  or 
make  a  pair  nf  bellows  of  your  lungs,  for  this  arro- 
gance.    What  are  your  weapons? 

Jlforf.  Nettlelops,  infant;  neltletops. 

ylura.  What,  are  you  for  your  country  diversions 
of  this  sort— Hails,  cudgels,  scythes,  back-swords, 
oaken-towels,  or  wrestlingi 

Mod.  Wouldest  thou  have  me  wrestle  with  a 
bull-rush  ? 

Aura.  Ah !  I  have  brought  a  stouter  man  than 
you,  down  before  now.  Or  are  you  for  the  town 
gallantries,  single  rapier,  sword  and  dagger,  sword 
and  pistol,  single  pistol,  blunderbuss,  demi-caimon, 
culverin,  mortar-piece,  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
I  am  ready  at  any  of  these  weapons  to  wait  your 
commands. 

Mod.  Look  Ihee,  thou  impertinent  insect!  thou 
may'st  be  troublesome,  though  thou  canst  not  be 
hurtful  !  therefore,  if  thou  llyest  about  my  face 
thus,  I  shall  be  forced  to  put  thee  down  with  my 
hand,  and  tread  thee  out. 

Aura.  Humph!  You  are  very  pert. 

Mod.  I  am  so.  Pray  tell  me,  though,  what  in- 
terest have  you  in  this  lady,  that  she  has  engaged 
your  haughty  littleness  in  her  affairs  ? 

Aura.  Who  I,  sir?  Oh  !  I  have  been  her  first 
minister  a  great  while.  She  is  a  fine  woman,  really, 
considering  she  has  been  rusticated  from  her  birth. 


too.     Her  only  fault  is,  poor  creulure,  she  is  doi' 
ingly  fond  of  me.  \ 

Mod.  Indeed  !  And  so  thou  art  her  play-fellovi 
her  gentle  refreshment;  her  pretty  pillow-bo; 
her  afternoon's  cordial,  and  iier  tea  at  breakfas 
her  evening's  slumber,  and  her  morning's  iudi 
lence.  ' 

Aura.  Sir,  the  reputation  of  a  lady  is  not  thj 
impiously  to  be  sported  with.  Oons !  eat  yo 
words;  up  with  tliem  again  this  moment,  or  ]j 
ram  them  down  your  throat  with  the  hilt  of  it 
sword.  I 

Mod,  Cool  thyself.  Narcissus;  cool  thysei 
child;  relieve  thy  reason  with  a  dram  of  refiectii, 
'Tis  the  town  talk  ;  the  whole  village,  and  all  t'l 
parishes  round,  ring  of  it.  I  am  sure  thou  wouh|; 
not  die  a  martyr  to  falsehood.  Why,  thy  engajj- 
ments  there  are  known  to  every  bodj';  'tis  ji 
secret,  my  prettyness.  i' 

Aura.  "Ay,  sir,  'tis  true  ;  but  'tis  not  so  gall  It 
to  enter  into  particulars  of  that  sort.  Though, l» 
you  sav,  indeed,  I  am  sensible  'tis  no  secret.  1', 
affair  has  made  a  noise  ;  the  fury  of  the  poor  cr;- 
ture's  passion  did  now  and  then  blind  her  di.sc- 
lion.  I  think  this  is  the  seventh  duel  1  have  'i- 
gaged  in  for  her  sake  already.  The  seventh  1  , 
tile  eighth.  There  were  three  justices,  two  <;- 
cisemen,  a  parson,  the  apothecary,  and  yourself 

Mod.    Thou   art    the   most  impudent,    wick  , 

little,  bragging,  lying  son  of  a that  ever  I  1,1 

with. 

Aura.  T) — ,  sir,  son  of  a  — ,  in  your  teej! 
What,  because  I  have  reprieved  you,  suffered  u 
to  breathe  a  minute  or  two  longer  while  I  diver  I 
you  with  my  gallantries,  you  grow  insolent  !       i 

Mod.  Thou  art  a  very  popgun  charged  with  e 

Au7-a.  And  thou  art  a  wooden  blunderbuss  w  ■ 
out  any  charge  at  all. 

Mod.  Thou  most  insignificant,  teazlng  ten  . 
By  heaven  !  if  thou  dost  provoke  me,  I  will  it 
thee  into  minced  meat,  and  have  thee  dishedp 
for  thy  mistress's  wedding  dinner.  {Draws  jts 
sword.) 

Aura.  (Presenting  a  jnstol.)  Put  npyour  swcl; 
put  it  up,  I  sav  ;  'sdeath,  sir!  thisinstant,  or  ti 
die.  (Modelii  sheathes  his  sicord.)  So,  so! 

Mod.  Ha!  what  have  you  these  tricks,  too,  f 
little  bully  ?  i; 

Aura.  Very  well  ;  now  you  have  obeyed  j>, 
I'll  use  you  like  a  gentleman.  You  have  aloiir 
reach  than  I ;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  so  i- 
sonable  to  engage  with  single  sword.  Here,  ise 
one  of  these  ;  this,  or  this."  {Offering  pistols.)  im 
may  change  it,  or  draw  it  and  re-charge  it,  if  ,»u 
suspect  my  honour.  :i 

Mod.  {Taking  a  pistol.)  How  are  they  loadejl 

Aura.  Equally,  sir,  with  a  brace  of  balls.      | 

JI/of7.  {Aside.)  What  can  be  the  meaning  o'^ 
this?  Sure  the  young  dog  is  not  in  earnest. 

Enter  Freehold.  j 

Free.  Eh!  my  brave  boy!  my  lad  of  me^l 
my  Cupid  in  arms  !  There  !  he  stands  his  gnCd 
to  an  inch,  t  told  you  he  would  find  you  si'rt. 
my  Covent-Garden "friend.  All  I  can  say  i  Jii: 
shoots  flying  finelv.  jl 

Mod.'U-dl  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  farjf; 
we  were  just  going  to  be  serious  here.  This  lile 
hull'-blufi'  hector  will  let  nobody  lie  with  jiui 
family  but  himself,  it  seems  :  so  e'gad  !  if  you(k« 
it,  why 


Free.  Oh!  sir,  he  is  a  perfect  Spaniard,  wi 
English  heart.  I  know  him ;  nothing  will  sa 
him  but  your  blood. 

Aura.' No,  sir;  nothing  but  your  blood- 
blood,  sir. 

Mod.  Say  you  so?  why,  then,  if  nothing|s( 
will  do,  have  at  you,  my  boy. 
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Aura.  Look  at  your  flint  and  your  prime;  are 
Ibey  in  right  order  1 

Mod.  I  wan-ant  you. 

Aura.  Please  to  stand  wide  a  little,  sir;  a  ball 
may  graze.  (To  Freehold.)  Now,  come  on,  sir. 
Let  us  retreat  from  each  otiier  five  yards,  llien 
tui'n  round  upon  our  heels  at  one  motion,  and  let 
lly.  Are  yon  ready  ?  ( Thei/  retire  and  turn  round; 
Modely  fires,  and  Aura  drops.) 

Free.  Oh,  he  is  shot!  he  is  killed! 

Mod.  Curse  on  my  steady  hand! 

Free.  Help!  mnrder  !  murder!  help! 

Enter  Countryman,  cryinij. 

This  way,  this  way. 

Mod.  Say  you  sol  nay,  then,  'tis  time  to 
save  one.  By  your  leave,  as  fast  as  my  feet  or 
ray  fears  can  carry  me. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Freelioldand  Aura. 

Free.  This  was  admirably  performed  ;  I  was 
afraid  you  durst  not  have  stood  the  powder. 

Aura.  No,  no  ;  I  put  in  half  a  charge,  and  no 
wadding.  I  had  really  much  ado  to  provoke  him 
to  fight ;  so,  so,  we'll  shew  him  a  little  country 
play  now. 

Free.  I  must  wait  upon  bis  companion,  honest 
Heartwell.  He  expects  me  to  attend  him  to  Sir 
John's,  according  to  his  wife's  request. 

Aura.  Do  so  ;  while  I  slip  the  back  way  through 
the  orchard,  into  the  hall  house,  that  I  may  be 
with  you  time  enough  to  finish  my  part.  This  is  a 
I  day  of  business,  i'faith.  \^Exit. 

i?«i<;»- Heartwell. 

Heart.  How  could  you  use  a  lover  so  roughly  ? 
'I  saw  it  all;  the  little  girl  stood  his  fire  gallantly. 
Free.  O,  most  heroically  !  O'my   conscience,  I 
believe  she  would  have  fought  him  in  earnest. 
Heart.  Is  he  taken  ? 

Free.  Ay,  ay ;  we  have  him  fast  by  this  time,  I 
warrant. 

Heart.  Well,  then,  let  bis  fears  pay  the  price  of 
his  sin:  I  think  his  punishment  very  just.  But 
'  see  where  old  steady-muscles  comes,  in  form,  to 
J  introduce  us. 

Free.  Ay,  come  on  now  ;  you  shall  see  a  worthy 
piece  of  antiquity,  a  right  bred  old  English  country 
gentleman  ;  one  who  keeps  open  house  the  whole 
I'  year  round,  and  yet  never  took  or  paid  a  penny  for 
a  vote  iu  his  life. 

Enter  Siiacklefigure. 

Shack.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  submission,  if  it 
5hall  be  your  worship's  good  pleasure,  I  will  wait 
on  the  company  at  the  hall,  and  know  if  it  shall  be 
their  pleasure  to  receive  you.  [Exit. 

Free.  Do  so,  old  stifl-rump,  do.  This  fellow 
keeps  himself  as  regular  as  his  day-book. 

Heart.  Company  !   what  conipaiiv  ! 

Free.  A  friend  or  two,  only,  perhaps,  that  Sir 
John  has  invited  to  a  dance,  or  so. 

Heart.  A  dance — a  friend — 'Sdeath !  you  distract 
me.    Excuse  me  to  him,  I  beg  you. 

Free.  No,  no  :  you  must  bear  with  a  little  noise 
it  first.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  U.—A  Hall  in  Sir  John  English's  House. 

En*erHEARTWELL(/«f/FREEHOLD,mee<M^  Flora 
and  Countrymen  and  Womeri, 

Heart.  M  J  love  \  my  dear!  I  am  surprised! 
Why  hast  thou  changed  thyself  from  what  thou 
wertl 

Flora.  To  tell  you,  sir,  the  truth,  then,  I  was 
)bliged  to  change  my  dress.  My  landlord  has 
ibliged  me  to  it ;  and  you  know  we  country  folks 
nust  obey  our  landlords. 


Heart.  Well,  I  am  satisfied;  you  have  obeyed 
him,  then. 

Flora.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  he  is  a  very  obstinate,  self- 
willed — and  I  think,  a  little  too  barbarously  in- 
sists— 

Heart.  Insists!   upon  what? 

Free.  Why,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  ;  in  short,  'tis  this: 
the  lord  of  our  manor  has  claimed,  by  prescription, 
time  out  of  mind,  and  still  does  claim,  the  first 
favour  from  every  tenant's  daughter  married  here  ; 
and  has  sent  for  you  to  let  you  know  his  claim. 

Heart.  Furies  !  damnation !  W  hat  do  you  mean  1 
Madam,  what  does  all  this  tend  to  ! 

Flora.  Why  'tis  even  so,  husband. 

Heart.  Oh!  very  well,  very  well.  Tell  me,  thou 
devil  in  an  angel's  form!  wherefore  was  I  chosen 
out  to  be  thus  abused! 

Frej.  Because  you  are  a  man  of  fortune,  sir;  be- 
cause she  hopes  in  a  little  time  to  break  your  heart, 
and  enjoy  the  full  third  of  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year. 

Heart.  Pray  madam,  favour  me — you  see  I  bear 
this  affair  very  calmly — pray  tell  me,  though  I 
suppose  'tis  no  unreasonable  request,  what  par- 
ticular obligations  you  have  to  this  landlord  ? 

Flora.  Such  sir,  of  such  a  nature — as  nothing 
can  dissolve — I  love  him  passionately;  and  I  be- 
lieve his  all'ection  for  me  is  mutual;  nay,  I  hope  it 
will  endure  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 

Heart.  (Singing.)  Tol,  lol,  lol.  Pray,  ma'am, 
what's  o'clock !  I  have  been  married  but  four 
hours,  and  I  am  breeding  already.  Get  my  horses 
ready  ;  I'll  ride  post  to  Japan,  but  I'll  be  rid  of 
this  affair  ;  but  first  I'll  cut  this  toll-taking  rascal's 
throat.  What's  his  name  1  where  is  he  1  who  is 
the  landlord  ] 

Flora.  You  are  this  landlord,  sir  ;  the  sole  lord 
of  this  demesne  and  me.  This  morning  I  was 
mistress  of  this  house,  these  servants,  and  all  the 
country  within  three  miles  round  us  :  now  they 
are  your's  ;  you  are  their  master  how. 

Free.  "U'hat  say  you,  sir!  Shall  the  landlord 
have  his  due  or  no  1 

Heart.  My  heart,  my  tongue,  my  eyes,  my  soul, 
overflow  with  joy. 

Flora.  I  was  resolved,  fully  resolved,  never  to 
venture  on  a  husband,  till  I  was  certainly  convinced 
my  person,  and  not  my  fortune,  was  his  aim  ;  that 
proof  you  have  most  generously  given  me  ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  the  little  deceits  I  have  used 
to  ])rooure  these  assurances. 

Heart.  Give  me  thy  hand,  thy  heart;  there  let 
me  dwell  for  ever. 

Free.  But  see  your  friend  in  bonds, — Mr.  Mode- 
ly. (Modely  brought  in  by  txo  Countrymen  and  a 
Constable. ) 

Heart.  What!  in  captivity,  George? 

Const.  An  it  please  your  worship,  we  have 
catched  a  vagrom  man  here,  who  has  committed  a 
murder,  as  I  may  say,  in  neighbour  Freehold's 
five  acres  ;  and  so,  sir,  an  like  you,  we  bring  nim 
hither,  to  take  his  exhibition  upon  the  said  bul- 
glary  afore  Sir  Jaun. 

Heart.  Murdered  !  who  has  he  murdered  7 

Const.  Nea,  nea,  I  know  not.  The  young  fellow 
and  he  beliken  ha'  had  some  words  abouten  their 
sweethearts  ;  and  so  he  shot  'en,  that's  aw. 

Heart.  I  always  told  you,  George,  what  these 
wild  ways  would  bring  you  to;  l)Ut  you  would 
still  run  riot  upon  every  thing.  What  could  you 
expect? 

Mod.  Yes  faith,  we  have  made  a  very  prettv  ex- 
pedition ;  one  of  us  is  married,  and  I'other's  going 
to  be  hanged.  IMy  comfort  is,  I  shall  be  out  of 
my  pain  first.  However,  I  don't  doubt,  as  this 
was  a  gentleman's  duel,  I  shall  have  gentleman's 
play  for  my  life.  Keep  my  chandler  a  month  or 
two,  touch  could  iron,  and  come  out  as  free  as 
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liberty.  Wliile  you,  having  beat  yoar  poor  wings 
in  vain  against  tlie  bar  of  your  conjugal  cage,  sit 
sullenly  inoltiug  the  remainder  of  your  feathers, 
and  sicken  to  death  of  the  \)\p. 

Free.  I  believe  I  shall  secure  that  alTnir;  I  can 
prove  premeditated  inalioe.    I  can  prove  the  chal- 
lenge ;  and  30U  know  very  well,  I  saw  you  shoot  ! 
him  before  his  pistol  was  cocked. 

Moil.  So,  so  ;  nay  then  my  business  is  done  ! 
Thou  devil,  what  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou 
tormentest  me  thus?  If  I  could  come  at  thee,  I'd 
pawn  my  credit  for  one  sin  more,  and  send  thee 
down  to  the  father  of  falsehood,  with  a  lie  in  thy 
mouth. 

Flora.  Don't  vex.  the  poor  nian  so  ;  all  his  time 
will  1)6  little  enough.  Don't  put  him  into  a  passion 
now. 

Mod.  Insulting  devil'. 

Free.  Have  you  no  feeling:  no  sense  of  your 
condition? 

Mod.  What,  Mr.  Constable,  am  I  to  be  set  np 
here  like  a  shrovetide  cock,  to  be  pelted  bj'  every 
clown  in  the  hundred  "? 

Enter  SiR  John. 

Sir  John.  Give  you  jo}-,  cousin  !  give  you  joy  ! 
Codso  !  3'ou  prog  very  well  for  yourself.  I  did 
not  know  you  went  a  husband  hunting  all  this 
while.     Give  you  joy,  sir  !  give  you  joy  ! 

Heart.  Sir,  here's  an  angry  person,  an  acquaint- 
tance  of  mine,  who  has  committed  a  gentleman's 
murder,  and  is  in  great  haste  for  his  niittimns; 
pray  despatch  him. 

Enter  another  Constable  and  two  Coiintri/nmn,  with 
Aura  prisoner. 

2  Const.  An  it  please  your  worship,  here's  ano- 
ther vagrom  that  we  have  taken  upon  deposition 
of  his  concerns  in  the  said  murder. 

Sir  John.  Bring  him  nearer  ;  shew  me  his  face. 
Codso!  a  pretty  young  fellow!  Let  me  look! 
What?    How!     Madam  Aura!  as  I  live! 

Mod.  Ha!  Aura!  Harkye,  my  little  reprobate 
bully!  I  am  surprisingly  rejoiced  to  see  thee; 
'faith  I  am.  'Gad,  I  never  was  so  much  in  love 
with  thee  in  my  life.     Heartwell,  how  dost? 


Madam  Flora,  your  obedient.  Joy,  Madam  !  jo| 
Freeliuld  !  'Faith  thou  art  a  very  clever  old  gentll 
man.  Sir  John,  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  I  am  pri 
digiously  pleased,  in  troth  ;  I  was  in  a  horrilj 
cold  sweat  just  now,  though  my  proud  heart  wou 
not  own  il.  ' 

Flora.  Ah  !  if  the\  could  but  frighten  you  in' 
sobriety  once, —  i 

Mod.  I  should  sink  into  a  husband;  thon  h 
faith,  I  find  a  str.uige  stir  within  me  about  tl'l 
whimsical  girl  there.  Harkye!  madam,  dare  y  H 
venture  upon  a  rake,  in  full  assurance  (as  soij] 
ladies  ha^•e)  that  your  charms  will  refcrni  him? 

A  lira.  And  so  fall  a  martyr  to  my  pride  inste 
of  my  virtue? 

Free.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  some  interest  here,  a 
I  don't  think  vou  tame  enough  vet  to  be  niarrie 
but  if  the  girl  is  foolish  enmigh  to  venture,  w 
let  her  own  inclination  lead  her. 

Aura.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  think  I  would  ) 
claim  the  wildest  hawk  that  ever  flew.  W^hat  si 
you?  Dare  you  venture  on  me? 

Mod.  I'd  marry  thee,  though  I  wrought  with  i] 
hands  for  thy  daily  support;  my  whole  soul,  | 
my  wishes,  are  centered  in  thee. 

Aura  Ay,  but  when  we  are  married,  they'll  pi 
haps  move  eccentrically  again.     Marriage  is  a 
dious  journey  in   a  heavy  road.     jMany  an  hon 
fellow,  who  set  out  briskly  at  Krst,  has  been  hi' 
ribly  tired  before  he  reached  his  inn  at  night. 

Mod.  Try  me,  trust  me. 

Aura.  I  tell  you,  before  I  try  and  trust 
you  must  serve  me  faithfuUv  at  least  two  wh^ 
months  together;  and,  then,  if  we  like  one  anot'^ 
as  well  as  we  do  now — why  we'll  settle  our  fi- 
tunes  and  our  inclinations.  1 

Mod.  And  jog  on  in  the  road  of  our  fathers,    j ' 

Aura.   Amen.  i| 

Mod.  So  be  it. 

Heart,  ^^'ell,  George,  let  these  accidents  m 
you  remember,  that  there  is  no  real  lasting  gi 
but  in  virtue  ;  and  that  the  greatest  happiness  i- 
low  consists  in  honourable  love.  • 

When  heaven  ronsjiicuons  merit  would  regard, 

A  virtuous  woman  is  the  great  reward. 

This  blessing  gires  a  taste  of  joys  above, 

Beaut g  and  virtue,  harmony  and  love.        [£.t« 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— -A  Rural  Prospect. — Enter  Villagers. 

CHORUS. 

Fly,  neighbours,  fly, 
The  Dragon's  nigh  ; 
Save,  save  your  lives,  and  fly! 

Aivay,  away! 

For  if  you  stay. 
Sure  as  a  gun,  you  die. 

Fly,  &;c,  [^Exeunt. 

(The  Dragon  crosses  the  stage.) 

Scene  II.— J  Hall. 

£Hf«>- GuBBiNs,  Mauxalinda,  and  Chorus. 

Gub.  What  wretched  havock  does  this  Dragon 
make  ! 
He  sticks  at  nothing  for  his  belly's  sake. 
Feeding  bnt  makes  his  appetite  the  stronger; 
He'll  eat  us  all,  if  he  'bides  here  much  longer. 

AIR.— GUBBINS. 

Poor  children  three. 

Devoured  he, 

That  could  not  with  him  grapple  ; 

And  at  one  sup. 

He  eat  them  up. 

As  one  would  eat  an  apple. 


CHORUS. 

Houses  and  churches. 

To  him  are  geese  and  tnrleys. 

Enter  Margery. 

^far^f.  O  father !   father!   as  our  noble  squire 
Was  sat  at  breakfast  by  his  ])ar]our  (ire, 
With  wife  and  children,  all  in  pleasant  tattle, 
The  table  shook,  the  cups  began  to  rattle  ; 
A  dismal  noise  was  heard  within  the  hall. 
Away  they  flew  ;  the  Dragon  scar'd  them  all : 
He  drank  up  all  their  cofl'ee  at  a  sup. 
And  next  devour'd  their  toast  and  butter  up. 

AIR.— Margery. 
But  to  hear  the  children  mutter. 
When  they'd  lost  their  toast  and  butter. 

And  to  see  my  lady  moan,  ,    ' 

Oh!  'twould  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

Here  the  squire  with  servants  wrangling  ; 
There  the  maids  and  mistress  jangling , 
And  thepretly  hungry  dears 
A II  together  by  the  ears. 

Scrambling  for  a  barley-cake; 

Oh  !  'twould  make  one's  heart  to  ache. 

But  to  hear,  S^e. 

Gub.  This  Dragon  very  modish,  sure,  and  nice  is ; 
What  shall  we  do  in  this  disast'rous  crisis? 

Marg.  A  thought,  to  quell  him,  comes  into  mj 
head ; 
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No  way  more  proper  than  to  kill  liim  dead. 

Gitb.  Oh!  miracle  of  wisdom  !  rare  suggestion  ! 
But  how,  or  who  to  doit  ?  that's  the  question. 
Marg.  Not  far  from  hence  there  lives  a  valiant 
knight, 
A  man  of  prowess  great,  and  mickle  might; 
He  has  done  deeds  St.  George  himself  might  brag 
on. 
Manx.  This  very  man  is  he  shall  kill  the  Dragon. 

AIR.— Mauxalinda. 

He's  a  man  ev'rij  inch,  I  assure  you, 

Sloiit,  vigorous,  active,  and  tall; 
There's  none  confront  danger  secure  you. 

Like  brave  gallant  Moore  of  Moore-hall. 
No  giant  or  knight  ever  quelVd  him. 

He  fills  all  their  hearts  with  alarms ; 
No  virgin  yet  ever  beheld  him. 

But  wish'd  herself  clasp' d  in  his  arms. 

CHORUS. 

Let's  go  to  his  dwelling, 

iFith  yelping  and  yelling ; 
And  tell  him  a  sorrowful  ditty; 
Who  knoivs  but  the  knight, 
With  this  Dragon  may  fight. 

If  he  has  but  a  morsel  of  pity? 


Scene  III. — Moore  Hall. 


l^Exeuiit. 


Enter  MooRE  and  his  Companions. 
Moore.  Come,  friends,  let's  circulate  the  cheer- 
ful glass ; 
Let  each  true  toper  toast  his  favourite  lass, 
.Sound  all  your  instruments  of  joy,  and  play; 
Let's  drink  and  sing,  and  pass  the  time  away. 

AIR.— Moore, 

Zeno,   Plato,  Aristotle, 
All  were  lovers  of  the  bottle, 
Poets,  painters,  and  musicians, 
Churchmen,  lawyers,  and  physicians, 

All  admire  a  pretty  lass. 

All  require  a  cheerfid  glass. 

Every  pleasure  has  its  season, 

Love  and  drinking  are  no  treason. 

Zeno,  S(c. 

Enter  Gl'Bbins,   Margery,  Mauxalinda,  and 
others. 

CHORUS. 

O  save  us  all!  ( Kneeling . ) 

Moore  of  Moore  Hall! 

Or  else  this  cursed  Dragon 
Will  plunder  our  houses. 
Our  daughters  and  spouses, 

And  leave  us  the  devil  a  rag  on. 

AIR.— Margery. 

Gentle  knight !  all  knights  exceeding, 
Pink  of  prowess  and  good  breeding, 
Let  a  virgin's  tears  inspire  thee ; 
Let  a  maiden's  blushes  fire  thee. 
For  my  father  and  my  mother. 
For  my  sister  and  my  brother, 
For  my  friends  that  stand  before  thee, 
Thus  I  sue  thee,  thus  implore  thee; 
Thus  I  kiss  thy  valiant  garment. 
Humbly  hoping  there's  no  harm  int. 

Moore,  (Aside.)    Her  looks   shoot  through  my 
soul,  her  eyes  strike  fire  ; 
I'm  all  a  couflagration  of  desire. 
Fair  maid,  I  grant  whatever  you  can  ask, 

{To  Marg,) 
The  deed  is  done,  when  once  you  name  the  task. 


Marg.  The  Dragon,  sir!  the  Dragon  I 

Moore.  Say  no  more. 
You  soon  shall  see  him  weltering  in  his  gore. 

Marg.  Most  mighty  Moore!  do  but  this  Dragon 
kill, 
All  that  we  have  is  wholly  at  your  will. 

Moore.  The  only  bounty  I  require,  is  this, 
That  thou  may'st  fire  me  with  an  ardent  kiss  ; 
That  thy  soft  hands  may  'noint  me  over  night. 
And  dress  me  in  the  morning  ere  I  fight. 

AIR. — Margery. 

If  that's  alt  you  ask. 
My  sweetest, 

My  feat  est,  , 

Completest,  \ 

And  neatest,  I 

I'm  proud  of  tlie  task. 

Of  love  take  your  fill,  ' 

Past  measure. 
Sole  spring  of  my  pleasure. 

As  long  as  you  ivill. 

Manx.    (Overhearing.)     A  forward    lady;    she 
grows  fond  apace ; 
But  I  shall  catch  her  in  a  proper  place. 

Moore,  Leave  her  with  me  ;  conclude  the  Dra- 
gon dead  ; 
If  I  don't  maul  the  dog,  I'll  lose  my  head. 

lExeunt  all  but  Moore  and  Marg, 

DUETT. 

Moore.  Let  my  dearest  he  near  me.  j 

Marg.    I'll  ever  be  fiear  thee, 

Moore.  To  ivarm.  me,  to  cheer  me.  ) 

Marg.     To  warm  tJiee,  to  cheer  thee.  , 

Moore.  To  fire  me,  iiispire  me. 

Marg.     To  fire  thee,  inspire  thee,  '■ 

Both,      With  kisses  and  ale^ 

Moore.  Your  fears  I'll  abolish.  ■ 

Marg.     This  Dragon  demolish.  I 

Moore.  I'll  work  him.  T 

Marg.     Ay,  work  him.  \ 

Moore.  I'll  jerk  him.  ,' 

Marg.     Ay,  jerk  him.  I 

Both.     From  nostril  to  tail.  ! 

Moore   leads  off  Margery;  M*liXALlNDA  eiitersi 
and  pulls  him  back  by  the  sleeve,  j 

Maux.  O  villain!  monster!  devil!  basely  base! 
How  can  you  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face  ? 
Did  you   not  swear   last    Christmas    we    shouh' 

marry  T 

Oh  !  'tis  enough  to  make  a  maid  miscarry ! 

Witness  this  piece  of  sixpence,  certain  token  j 

Of  my  true  heart,  and  your  false  promise  broken.   ' 

Moore.  The  devil's  iu  the   woman,   what's  thi 

matter  ?  i 

Maux.  Now  you  insult  me  ;  time  was  you  couljp 

flatter.  ;! 

Moore.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  what  yoj 

mean.  ', 

M(utx.  Don't  you  know  Margery,  of  Roth'rai; 

Green  1 
Moore.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour. 
Maux.  That's  a  lie. 
What,  do  you  think  I've  neither  ear  nor  eye?        j 
Villain  !  I  will  believe  my  eyes  and  earn,  ' 

She  whom  you  kiss'd,  and  call'd  ten  thousand  dear  (• 
'  Let  my  dearest  be  near  me,' &c.  (Sings  tnockingi 


Act  I.  Scene  1.] 
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Moore.  By   Jove!    I'm   blown.     Zounds!  how 
came  this  about  ?  {Aside.) 

However,  I'm  resolv'd  to  stand  it  out. 
I  only  of  policy  was  civil ;  (  To  Maux.) 

But,  'faith,  I  hate  her,  as  I  hate  the  devil. 
You're  all  I  value,  witness  this  close  hug, 
i'myour's,  and  only  your's. 
Maux.  Ah,  coaxing  pug  ! 
Moore.  My  pretty    Mauxy,   pr'ythee  don't   be 

jealous ; 
Maux.  Dear  me,  you  men  are  such  bewitching 
fellows ; 
You  steal  into  our  hearts  by  sly  degrees, 
Then  make  poor  girls  believe  just  what  you  please. 

AIR.— Moore. 

By  the  beer  as  brown  as  berry, 
By  the  cyder  and  the  perry, 
Which  so  oft  has  made  us  merry. 
With  a  hey-down,  ho-down  derry, 
Mauxalimla's  I'll  remain. 
True  blue  will  never  stain, 

Maux,  But  do  you  really  love  me? 
Moore.  By  this  kiss. 
By  raptures  past,  and  hopes  of  future  bliss. 

DUETT. 

Pigs  shall  not  be 

So  fond  as  we. 
We  u-ill  out-coo  the  turtle  dove. 

Fondly  toying, 

Still  enjoying. 
Sporting  sparroivs  we'll  out-love. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— ^  Garden. 

Enter  Margery. 

AIR. 

Sure  my  stays  will  burst  with  sobbing. 
And  my  heart  quite  crack  with  throbbing. 
My  poor  eyes  are  red  as  ferrets. 
And  I  ha' n't  a  grain  of  spirits. 
O  I  wouldn't  for  any  money. 
This  vile  beast  shall  kill  mif  honey. 
Better  kiss  me,  gentle  knight. 
Than  tvith  Dragons  fierce  to  fight. 

Enter  MooRE. 

Moore.  My  Madge  I    my    honey-suckle   in    the 

dumps  ! 
Marg.  Put  your  hand   here,   and  feel  my  heart 

how't  thumps. 
Moore.  Good  lack-a-day !  how  great   a  palpita- 
tion ! 
Tell  me,  my  dear,  the  cause  of  this  vexation. 

Marg.  An  ugly  dream  has  put  me  in  a  fright : 
I  dreamt  the  Dragon  slew  my  gentle  knight : 
If  such  a  thing  should  happen  unto  thee, 

0  miserable,  miserable  Margery  ! 

Moore.  Don't  fright   thyself  with   dreams,  my 
girl,  ne'er  fear  him  ; 
rU  work  his  buff,  if  ever  I  come  near  him. 

1  ve  such  a  suit  of  spiked  armour  bought. 
Bears,  lions,  dragons,  it  sets  all  at  nought; 

In  which,  when  I'm  equipp'd,  my  Madge  shall  see 
I  II  scare  the  Dragon,  not  the  Dragon  me ; 
But  time  grows  short,  I  must  a  wliile  away. 

Marg.  Make  haste,  my  dear. 

Moore.  My  duck,  I  will  not  stay.  lExit. 

Enter  Mauxalinda. 
Manx.  So,  madam,  have  I  found  you  out  at  last' 
You  now  shall  pay  full  dear  for  all  that's  past. 


Were  you  as  fine  as  e'er  wore  silk  or  satin, 

I'd  beat  your  harlot's  brains  out  with  my  patten, 

Before  you  shall  delude  a  man  of  mine. 

Mar.  Who,  in  the  name    of  wonder,  made  him 

thine? 
Maux.  D'ye  laugh,  you  minx?     I'll  make   you 
change  your  note. 
Or  drive  your  grinning  grinders  down  your  throat. 

DUETT. 

Insulting  g^psy. 
You're  surely  tipsy. 
Or  non  se  ipse, 

To  chatter  so. 
Your  too  much  feeding, 
All  rides  exceeding. 
Has  spoil' d your  breeding; 

Go,  trollop,  go. 

Mar.  Lauk  !  what  a  monstrous  tail  our  cat  has 

got. 
Maux.  Nay,  if  you  brave  me,  then  you   go  to 
pot. 
Come,  bodkin;  come!  take  Mauxalinda's  part. 
And  stab  her  hated  rival  to  the  heart. 

{Goes  to  kill  Margery ;  she  sivoons.) 

Enter  MooRE,  who  fakes  away  the  bodkin. 

Moore.    Why,    what  the  devil   is  the   woman 

doing? 
Maux.   To   put  an   end   to   all  your  worship's 

wooing. 
Moore.  'Tis  well  I   came  before  the  whim  went 
further; 
Had  I  staid  longer,  here  had  sure  been  murther. 
This  cursed  jade  has  thrown  the  girl  in  tits. 
How  dost,  my  dear?  {Margery  recovers.) 

Marg.  Frighted  out  of  my  wits. 
Moore.  But  fear  her  not ;  for  by  her  own  con- 
fession, 
I'll  bind  her  over  to  the  quarter  session. 

AIR.— Mauxalinda. 
O  give  me  not  up  to  the  law, 

I'd  much  rather  beg  upon  crutches  ; 
Once  in  a  solicitor  s  paw , 

You  never  yet  out  of  his  clutches. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  forgive  her. 
Moore.  Here  my  anger  ends. 
Maux.  And  so  does  mine. 
Moore.  Why  then  let's  buss  and  friends. 

{Kiss  round.) 
TRIO. 

Maux.  Oh,  how  easy  is  a  woman! 

How  deluding  are  you  men ! 
Oh,  how  rare  to  find  a  true  man. 
Not  so  oft  as  one  hi  ten! 

Moore.  Oh!  how  charming  is  a  woman, 
Forni'd  to  captivate  us  men  ! 

Yet  so  eager  to  subdue  man. 
For  each  one  she  covets  ten. 

Marg.  Let's  reivard  them  as  they  treat  us; 
Women  prove  sincere  as  men; 

But,  if  they  deceive  and  cheat  us, 
Let  us  e'en  cheat  them  again. 

All.  Let's  reivard  them  as  they  treat  us, ^c. 

Enter  GUBBINS. 
Gnb.  Now,   now,   or   never,   save    us,    valiant 


Th 


Moore 


le  Dragon's  coming;  don't  yon  hear  him  roar? 
Moore.  Why,  let  him  roar  his  heart  out,  'tis  do 
matter  : 
Stand  clear,  my  friends ;  this  is  no  time  to  chatter. 
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[The  old 


Gnb.  Here,  take  your  spear. 

Moure.  I  scorn  sword,  spear, or  dart ; 

I'm  iirrn'd  completely  in  a  valiant  heart. 
But   first  I'll  drink,    to    make    me    strong    and 

mighty, 
Six  quarts  of  ale,  and  one  of  aqua  vita. 

Fill,  fill,  fill  the  mighty  flagon. 
Then  III  kill  this  monster  Dragon. 

(Drinks.) 
CHORUS. 

Fill,  fin,  fill  the  mighty  flagon  ; 
Kill,  kill,  kill  this  7iwnsirons  Dragon. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Rural  Prospect  near  the  Dragon  s 
Den. 

Enter  Moore  in  armour,  and  Margery. 

Moore.    One    buss,    dear    Margery,    and   then 

away. 
Marg.  I  cannot  go,  my  love. 
Moore.  You  must  not  staj'. 

Get  up,  sweet  wench,  get  up  in  yonder  tree, 
And  there  securely  you  may  hear  and  see. 

(  Margery  gets  up  into  the  tree.) 
Come,  Mr.  Dragon,  or,  by  Jove  I'll  fetch  you  ; 
I'll  trim  your  rascal's  jacket,  if  I  catch  you. 

AIR.— Moore. 

Moore.  Dragon,  Dragon,  thus  I  dare  thee: 
Soon  to  atoms  tlins  I'll  tear  thee; 
Thus  thy  insolence  subdue. 
But,  regarding  where  my  dear  is. 
Then,  alas!  I  feel  what  fear  is. 
Sweetest  Margery ,  for  you, 

(^Dragon  roars. ) 

Moore.  It  is  not  strength  that  always  wins  ; 
Good  wit  does  strength  excel. 
Confound  the  rascal,  how  he  grins  ! 
I'll  creep  into  this  well.  {Gets  into  the  ivell.) 

Enter  Dragon,  and  goes  to  the  well. 

Dragon.  What  nasty  dog  has  got  into  the  well  1 
Disturbs  my  drink,  and  makes  the  water  smell. 

(Moore  pops  up  his  head,  and  cries,  Boh  ! ) 

AIR. — Dragon. 

Oh,  oh!  Mr.  Moore, 
You  son  of  a  whore, 
I  wish  I'd  knoivn  your  tricks  before. 


(Moore  gels  out  of  the  irell,  encounters 
the  Dragon,  and  kills  him  by  a  kick  on 
the  backside.) 

Dragon.  Oh  !  oil !  oh ! 
The  devil  take  your  toe.  (Dies.) 

( Margery  descends  from  the  tree. ) 
Marg.  Oh,  my  champion!  how  d'ye  do? 

(To  Moore.) 
Moore.  Oh,  my  charmer !    how  are  you? 
Marg.  Very  well,  thank  you. 
Moure.  I'm  so  too. 

Your   eyes  were  livid,    and   your    cheeks    were 

pale ; 
But  now  you  look  as  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 
Give  me  a  buss. 

Marg.  Ah,  twenty,  if  you  please. 

Moore.  With  all  my  heart,  and  twenty  after 
these. 

DUETT. 

My  sweet  honeysuckle,  my  joy  and  delight, 
I'll  kiss  thee  all  day,  and  hug  thee  all  night. 
My  dearest  is  made  of  such  e.xcellcnt  stiifl', 
I  think  I  shall  never  have  kissing  enough. 

Enter  GuBBINS,  MauxaliNDA,  and  Villagers. 

Gub.  Most  mighty  Moore,  what  wonders  hast 
thou  done ! 

Destroy'd  the  Dragon,  and  my  Margery  won. 

The  loves  of  this  brave  knight,  and  my  fair  daugh- 
ter. 

In  roratorios  shall  be  sung  hereafter. 

Begin  your  songs  of  joy  ;  begin,  begin  ; 

And  rend  the  welkin  with  harmonious  din. 

CHORUS. 

Sing,  sing,  and  rorio. 
An  oratorio, 
To  gallant  Moorio 
Of  Moore  Hall. 

To  Margereeniu, 
Of  Roth' ram  Greenia, 
Beauty's  bright  cjueenia, 
Bellow  aiul  bawl. 


Marg. 

Manx 


CHORUS  OF  CHORUSSES. 

Huzza! 
>  Huz za! 


All.  Huzza!  huzza!  huzza! 


ON  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  BURLESQUE  OPERA  IS  FOUNDED. 


An  excellent  BALLA  D  of  a  most  dreadful  Combat , 
fought  between  Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  and  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley. —  To  a  pleasant  tune  much  in 
request. 

Old  stories  tell,  how  Hercules 

A  dragon  slew  at  Lerna, 
With  seven  heads,  and  fourteen  eyes. 

To  see  and  well  discern-a  : 
But  he  had  a  club  this  Dragon  to  drub. 

Or  he  had  ne'er  don't,  I  warrant  ye : 
But  Moore  of  Moore  Hall  with  nothing  at  all. 

He  slew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

This  Dragon  had  two  furious  wings. 

Each  one  upon  each  shoulder  ; 
With  a  sting  in  his  tail  as  long  as  a  (lail. 

Which  made  him  bolder  and  bolder.  I 


He  had  long  claws,  and  in  his  jaws 

Four-and-forty  teeth  of  iron  ; 
With  a  hide  as  tough  as  any  buft'. 
Which  did  him  round  environ. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

With  seventy  men  in  his  belly  ? 
This  Dragon  was  not  quite  so  big, 

But  very  near,  I'll  tell  you  : 
Devoured  he  poor  children  three, 

That  could  not  with  him  grapple ; 
And  at  one  sup  he  eat  them  up. 

As  one  would  eat  an  apple. 

All  sorts  of  cattle  this  Dragon  did  eat.. 

Some  say  he  eat  up  trees  ; 
And  that  the  forest  sure  he  would 

Devour  by  degrees : 


Ballad.] 
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For  houses  and  cliurclies,  were  to  liira  geese  and 
turkies ; 
He  eat  all,  and  left  none  behind, 
But  some  stones,  dear  Jack,  which  he  could  not 
crack. 
Which  on  the  hills  you'll  find. 

In  Yorkshire,  near  fair  Rotherani, 

The  place,  I  know  it  well. 
Some  two  or  three  miles,  or  thereabouts, 

I  vow,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  there  is  a  hedge  just  on  the  hill  edge, 

And  Matthew's  house  hard  by  it ; 
O,  there  and  then,  was  this  Dragon's  den, 

You  could  not  chuse  but  spy  it. 

Some  say  this  Dragon  was  a  witch  ; 

Some  say  he  was  a  devil ; 
For  from  his  nose  a  smoke  arose, 

And  with  it  burning  snivel; 
Which  he  cast  oil',  when  he  did  cough. 

Into  a  well  that  stands  by  ; 
Which  made  it  look  just  like  a  brook. 

Running  with  burning  brandy. 

Hard  by,  a  furious  knight  there  dwelt. 

Of  whom  all  towns  did  ring  ; 
For  he  could  wrestle,  play  at  quarter  staff,  kick, 
cufl',  and  huff. 

Call  son  of  a  w — ,  do  any  kind  of  thing  ; 
By  the  tail  and  the  main,  with  his  hands  twain, 

He  swung  a  horse  till  he  was  dead  ; 
And  what  is  stranger,  he  for  very  anger, 

Eat  him  all  up  but  his  head. 

These  children,  as  I  told,  being  eat, 

Men,  women,  girls,  and  boys. 
Sighing  and  sobbing,  came  to  his  lodging, 

And  made  a  hideous  noise  : 
"  O  save  us  all,  Moore  of  Moore  Hall, 

Thou  peerless  knight  of  these  woods  I 
Do  but  slay  this  Dragon,  who  won't  leave  us  a  rag 
on, 

We'll  give  thee  all  our  goods." 

•'Tut,  tut!"  quoth  he,  "  no  goods  I  want. 

But  I  want,  I  want  in  sooth, 
A  fair  maid  of  sixteen,  that's  brisk,  and  clean, 

And  smiles  about  the  mouth  ; 
Hair  black  as  a  sloe,  and  a  skin  white  as  snow. 

With  blushes  her  cheeks  adorning  ; 
To  'noint  me  o'ernight,  ere  I  go  to  fight, 

And  to  dress  me  in  the  morning." 

This  being  done,  he  did  engage 

To  hew  this  Dragon  down  ; 
But  first  he  went,  new  armour  to 

Bespeak,  at  Shellield  town. 
With  spikes  all  about,  not  within,  but  without. 

Of  steel,  so  sharp  and  strong. 
Both  behind  and  before,  arms,  legs,  and  all  o'er, 

Some  five  or  six  inches  long. 

Had  you  seen  him  in  this  dress. 

How  fierce  he  look'd,  and  how  big, 
You  would  have  thought  him  for  to  be 

Some  Egyptian  porcupig  : 
He  frighted  all,  cats,  dogs,  and  all. 

Each  cow,  each  horse,  and  each  hog  ; 
For  fear  they  did  llee,  for  they  took  him  to  be 

Some  strange  outlandish  hedge-hog. 

To  see  the  fight,  all  people  then 

Got  upon  trees  and  houses. 
On  churches  some,  and  chimneys  too  ; 

But  they  put  on  their  trowsers. 


Not  to  spoil  their  hose.     As  soon  as  he  arose. 

To  make  him  strong  and  mighty. 
He  drank  by  the  tale,  six  pots  of  ale, 

And  a  quart  of  aqua  vitee. 

It  is  not  strength  that  always  wins, 

For  wit  does  strength  excel ; 
Which  made  our  cunning  champion 

Creep  down  into  a  well ; 
Where  he  did  think  this  Dragon  would  drink, 

And  so  he  did  in  truth  ; 
And   as   he   stoop'd  low,   he   rose   up    and  cry'd 
"  Boh !" 

And  hit  him  on  the  mouth. 

"  Oh,"  quoth  the  Dragon,  "p — x  take  you,  come 
out. 

Thou  that  disturb'stme  in  my  drink  :" 
With  that  he  turn'd,  and  ****  at  him ; 

Good  lack,  how  he  did  stink  ! 
"  Beshrew  thy  soul,  thy  body  is  foul. 

Thy  dung  smells  not  like  balsam  ; 
Thou  son  of  a  w — ,  thou  stink'st  so  sore. 

Sure  thy  diet  is  unwholesome." 

Our  politic  knight,  on  the  other  side. 

Crept  out  upon  the  brink, 
And  gave  the  Dragon  such  a  douse. 

He  knew  not  what  to  think. 
"  By  cock,"   quoth  he,  "  say  you   so;    do  you 
see"!" 

And  then  at  him  he  let  fly  ; 
With  hand,  with  foot,  and  so  they  went  to't, 

And  the  word  it  was  "  Hey,  boys,  hey!" 

"  Your  words,"  quoth  the  Dragon,  "I  don't  under- 
stand :" 

Then  to  it  they  at  it  fall, 
Ijike  two  wild  boars  so  fierce;  I  may 

Compare  great  things  with  small. 
Two  days  and  a  night,  with  this  Dragon  did  fight 

Our  champion  on  the  ground  ; 
Tho'  their  strength  it  was  great,  their  skill  it  was 
neat, 

They  never  had  one  wound. 

At  length  the  hard  earth  began  to  quake. 

The  Dragon  gave  him  such  a  knock. 
Which    made    him     to     reel,     and    straight     he 
thought 

To  lift  him  as  high  as  a  rock. 
And  then  let  him  fall :  but  Moore  of  Moore  Hall, 

Like  a  valiant  son  of  Mars, 
As  he  came  like  a  lout,  so  he  turn'd  him  about, 

And  hit  him  a  kick  **  ***  «#*»_ 

"  Oh  !"  quoth  the  Dragon,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

And  turn'd  six  times  together, 
Sobbing  and  tearing,  cursing  and  swearing, 

Out  of  his  throat  of  leather. 
"  Moore  of  Moore  Hall,  O  thou  rascal! 

Would  I  had  seen  thee  never  ! 
With  the  thing  at  thy  foot  thou  hast  prick'd  my 

And  I'm  quite  undone  forever. 

"  Murder,  murder!"  the  Dragon  cry'd, 

"  Alack,  alack  !"  for  grief; 
"  Had  you  but  miss'd  that  place,  you  could 
Have  done  me  no  mischief." 
Then  his  head  he  shak'd,  trembled  and  quak'd. 

And  down  he  laid  and  cry'd; 
First  on  one  knee,  then  on  back  tumbled  he. 

So  groan'd,  kick'd,  ****,  and  died. 


THE    LIAR; 

A   FARCE,   JN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 


Act  II.  Scene  4. 


SIR    JAMES    ELLIOT 
OLD    WILDING 
YOUNG    WILDING 


CHARACTERS. 

PAPILLION 

JOHN 

JAMES 


MISS  GRANTAM 
MISS  GODFREY 
KITTY 


ACT  I,    Scene  l.—A  Lodging. 
Enter  YovsG  Wilding  awZ  Papillion. 

Young  W.  And  I  am  now,  Papillion,  perfectly 
equipped? 

Pap.  Personne  mieiix.     Nobody  better. 

l'ou7ig  W.  My  figure? 

Pap.  Fait  a  peindre. 

Young  [V.  My  air? 

Pap.  Libre. 

Young  W.  My  address  ? 

Pap.  Parisienne. 

Young  \V.  My  hat  sits  easily  nuder  my  arm; 
not  like  the  draggled  tail  of  my  tattered  academical 
babit. 

Pap.  Ah!  hien  autre  chose. 

Young  W.  Why,  then,  adieu.  Alma  IMater!  bien 
venue,  la  ville  de  Londres!  farewell  to  the  schools, 
and  welcome  the  theatres  ;  presidents,  proctors,  and 
short  commons  with  long  graces,  must  now  give 
place  to  plays,  bagnios,  and  long  tavern-bills,  with 
no  graces  at  all. 

Pap.  Ah,  bravo,  bravo  ! 

Y'oung  \V.  How  long  have  you  left  Paris,  Pa- 
pillion? 

Pap.  Twelve,  dirteen  year. 
Young  W.  I  can't  compliment  you  upon  your 
progress  in  English. 

Pap.  The  accent  is  difficile. 

Young  W.  But  here  yon  are  at  home. 

Pap.  Cest  vrai. 

Yuung  W.  No  stranger  to  fashionable  places. 

Pap.  0,faite! 


Young  W.  Acquainted  with  thefashionablefiguress 
of  both  sexes.  j 

Pap.  Sans  doute.  ] 

Young  W.  W^ell,  then,  open  your  lecture  ;  andj 
d'ye  hear,  Papillion,  as  you  have  the  iioiiour  to  bej 
promoted  from  the  mortifying  condition  of  aal 
humble  valet  to  the  important  charge  of  a  private! 
tutor,  let  us  discard  all  distance  between  us.  See 
me  ready  to  slake  my  thirst  at  your  foantara  of 
knowledge,  my  Magnus  Apollo. 

Pap.  Here,  then,  I  disclose  my  Helicon  to  my 
poetical  pupil. 

Young  W.  Hey,  Papillion ! 

Pap.  Sir]  I 

Young  W.  What  is  this  ?  Why  you  speak  English'! 
Pap.  Without  doubt. 
Young  W.  But  like  a  native ! 
Pap.  To  he  sme.  [this? 

Young  W.  And  what  am  I  to  conclude  from  all 
Pap.  But,  to  be  better  understood,  I  believe  if! 
will  be  necessary  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the 
principal  incidents  of  my  life. 
Young  W,  Pr'ythee  do. 

Pap.  Why,  then,  you  are  to  know,  sir,  that  nijjj 
former  situation  has  been  rather  above  ni}'  present 
condition,  having  once  sustained  the  dignity 
sub-pieceptorto  one  of  those  cheap  rural  academies 
with  which  our  county  of  York  is  so  plentifullj 
stocked. 

Young  W,  Why  this  disguise?  Why  renounc( 
your  country  ? 

Pap.  There,  sir,  you  make  a  little  mistake;  ij 
was  my  country  that  renounced  me. 
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Young  W.  Explain. 

Pap,  In  an  instant :  upon  quitting  the  school, 
and  first  coming  to  town,  I  got  recommended  to 
the  compiler  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

Young  W.  What,  an  author  too? 

Pap.  Oh,  a  voluminous  one  !  The  whole  region 
of  the  belles  lettres  fell  under  my  inspection  ; 
physic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics,  my  mistress 
managed  herself.  There,  sir,  like  another  Aristarch, 
I  dealt  out  fame  and  damnation  at  pleasure.  In 
obedience  to  the  caprice  and  commands  of  my 
master,  1  have  condemned  books  I  never  read  ; 
and  applauded  the  fidelity  of  a  translation,  without 
understanding  one  syllable  of  the  original.  But  it 
would  not  answer.  Notwithstanding  what  we  say, 
people  will  judge  for  themselves  ;  our  work  hung 
upon  hand  ;  and  all  I  could  get  from  the  publisher 
was  four  shillings  a-V)'eek  and  my  small  beer.  Poor 
pittance  ! 

Young  W.  Poor,  indeed . 

Pap.  Oh  !  half-starved  me. 

Young  W.  What  was  your  next  change? 

Pap.  I  was  mightily  puzzled  to  choose,  when 
ohance  threw  an  old  friend  in  ray  way,  that  quite 
retrieved  my  affairs. 

Young  W,  Pray,  who  might  he  be? 

Pap.  A  little  bit  of  a  Swiss  genius,  who  had 
'been  French  usher  with  me  at  the  same  school  in 
the  country.  I  opened  my  melancholy  story  to  him 
t)ver  threepenny-worth  of  beef-a-la-mode,  in  a  cel- 
lar in  St.  Ann's.  My  little  foreign  friend  pursed 
up  his  lanthorn  jaws,  and,  with  a  shrug  of  contempt, 
"  Ahl  maitre  Jean ,  vous  n'avez  jx's  la  politique ,"  y ou 
have  no  finesse  ;  to  thrive  here,  you  must  study  the 
folly  of  your  own  country."  "How,  Monsieur?" 
"  Taisez  vous;  keep-a  your  tongue.  Autrefoi  I 
teach  you  speak  French,  now  I  teach-a  you  to 
forget  English.  Go  vid  me  to  my  logement,  I  vil 
give  you  proper  dress  ;  den  go  present  yourself  to 
■de  same  hotels,  de  very  same  house,  you  will  find 
all  de  doors  dat  was  shut  in  your  face  as  footman 
Anglois,  vi!  fly  open  demselves  to  a  French  valet- 
de-chambre." 

Young  W.  Well,  Papillion. 

Pap,  Gad!  sir,  I  thought  it  was  but  an  honest 
artifice,  so  I  determined  to  follow  my  friend's  ad- 

Young  W,  Did  it  succeed?  [vice. 

Pap.  Better  than  expectation.  My  tawny  face, 
longqueue,  and  broken  English,  was  a  passe  par  tout. 
Besides,  when  I  am  out  of  place,  this  disguise  pro- 
cures me  many  resources. 

Young  W,  As  how  ? 

Pap.  Why,  at  a  pinch,  sir,  I  am  either  a  teacher 
of  tongues,  a  friseur,  a  dentist,  or  a  dancing- 
master  ;  these,  sir,  are  hereditary  professions  to 
Frenchmen.  But  now,  sir,  to  the  point:  as  you 
were  pleased  to  be  so  candid  with  me,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  no  reserve  with  you.  You  have 
studied  books,  I  have  studied  men;  you  want 
advice,  and  I  have  some  at  your  service. 

Young  W,  Well,  I'll  be  your  customer.  But  let 
us  sally.     W^here  do  we  o])en  ? 

Pap.  Let  us  see — one  o'clock — it  is  a  fine  day; 
the  Mall  will  be  crowded. 

Young  W.  A  lions  ! 

Pap.  But  I  would,  sir,  crave  a  moment's  audi- 
ence, upon  a  subject  that  may  prove  very  material 

Young  W.  Proceed.  [to  you. 

Pap.  You  will  pardon  my  presumption;  but  you 
have,  my  good  master,  one  little  foible  that  I  could 
wish  you  to  correct. 

Young  W.  What  is  it?  [well. 

Pap.  And  yet  it  is  a  pity,  too  ;  you  do  it  so  very 

Young  W.  Pr'ythee  be  plain. 

Pap.  You  have,  sir,  a  lively  imagination,  with  a 
most  happy  turn  for  invention. 

Young  W.  Well. 

Pap,  But  now  and  .then,  in  your  narratives,  you 


are  hurried,  by  a  (low  of  spirits,  to  border  upon 
the  improbable  ;  a  little  given  to  the  marvellous. 

Young  W.  I  understand  you  ;  what,  I  am  some- 
what subject  to  lying? 

Pap,  Oh  !  pardon  me,  sir,  I  don't  say  that ;  no, 
no,  only  a  little  apt  to  embellish,  that's  all.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  fine  gift,  that  there  is  no  disputing; 
but  men  in  general  are  so  stupid,  so  rigorously 
attached  to  matter  of  fact;  and,  yet,  this  talent  of 
yours  is  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  poetry;  and 
why  it  should  not  be  the  same  in  prose,  I  can't  for 
my  life  determine. 

Young  \V.  You  would  advise  me,  then,  not  to 
be  quite  so  poetical  in  prose? 

Pap.  Why,  sir,  if  you  would  descend  a  little  to 
the  grovelling  comprehension  of  the  million,  I  think 
it  would  be  as  well. 

Young  W.  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  we  shall 
be  late.  D'ye  hear  me,  Papillion,  if  at  any  time 
you  find  me  too  poetical,  give  me  a  hint;  your 
advice  sha'n't  be  thrown  awa^'.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— The  Park. 
Enter  Miss  Gr.^ntam,  Miss  Godfrey,  and  John. 

Miss  Gr.  John,  let  the  chai-iot  go  round  to  Spring- 
gardens.  [Exit  /o/i«.]  My  dear  Miss  Godfrey, 
what  trouble  I  have  had  to  get  you  out.  Why, 
child,  you  are  as  tedious  as  a  long  mourning.  Do 
you  know,  now,  that  of  all  places  of  public  ren. 
dezvous,  I  honour  the  Park  ?  Forty  thousand 
million  of  times  preferable  to  the  playhouse ! 
Don't  you  think  so,  my  dear! 

Miss  Go,  They  are  both  well  in  their  wa}'. 

Miss  Gr.  Way  !  why  the  purpose  of  both  is  the 
same,  to  meet  company,  isn't  itl  What,  d'ye 
think  I  go  there  for  the  plays,  or  come  here  for  the 
trees?   ha,  ha!    Well,  that  is  well  enough.     But, 

0  gemini !  1  beg  a  million  of  pardons.  You  are  a 
prude,  and  have  no  relish  for  the  little  innocent 
liberties  with  which  a  fine  woman  may  indulge 
herself  in  public. 

Miss  Go.  Liberties  in  public! 

Miss  Gr.  Yes,  child,  such  as  encoring  a  song  at 
an  opera,  interrupting  a  play  in  a  critical  scene  of 
distress,  hallooing  to  a  pretty  fellow  across  the  Mall, 
as  loud  as  if  you  were  calling  a  coach.  Why,  do 
you  know,  now,  my  dear,  that  by  a  lucky  stroke 
in  dress,  and  a  few  liigh  airs  of  my  own  making,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  gazed  at  and  fol- 
lowed by  as  great  a  crowd,  on  a  Sunday,  as  if  I  was 
the  Tripoli  ambassador. 

Miss  Go.  The  good  fortune,  ma'am  ?  Surely 
the  wish  of  every  decent  woman  is  to  be  unnoticed 
in  public. 

Miss  Gr,  Decent!  Oh!  my  dear  queer  creature, 
what  a  phrase  have  you  found  out  for  a  woman  of 
fashion!  Decency  is,  child,  a  mere  bourgeois,  ple- 
beian quality,  and  fit  only  for  those  who  pay  court 
to  the  world,  and  not  for  us  to  whom  the  world 
pays  court.  Upon  my  word,  you  must  enlarge 
your  ideas:  you  are  a  fine  girl,  and  we  must  not 
have  you  lost;  I'll  undertake  you  myself.     But,  as 

1  was  saying — Pray,  my  dear,  what  was  I  saying? 
Miss  Go.  I  profess  I  don't  recollect. 

Miss  Gr.  Hey  !— Oh,  ah!  the  Park.  One  great 
reason  for  my  loving  the  Park  is,  that  one  has  so 
many  opportunities  of  creating  connexions. 

Miss  Go.  Ma'am  ! 

Miss  Gr.  Nay,  don't  look  grave.  Why,  do  you 
know,  that  all  my  male  friendships  are  formed  in 
this  place? 

Miss  Go,  It  is  an  odd  spot  :  but  you  must  par- 
don me  if  I  doubt  the  possibility. 

Miss  Gr,  Oh!  I  will  convince  you  in  a  moment; 
for  here  seems  to  be  coming  a  good  smart  figure 
that  I  don't  recollect.    I  will  thj-ow  out  a  lure, 
(Drops  her  handkerclnef.) 
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Mms  Go.  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 
MiA'A'  Or.  I  am  determined,  cliild:  tbat  is — 
Miss  Go.  You  will  excuse  my  withdrawing. 
Miss  Gr.  Oh!  please  yourself,  my  dear. 

\^Exit  Miss  Go. 

£;i/er  Young  Wilding  wiih  Papillion. 

Young  W.  Yourladyship's  handkerchief,  ma'am. 

Miss  Gr.  I  am,  sir,  concerned  at  the  trouble — 

Y'ouiig  W.  A  most  happy  incident  for  me,  ma- 
dam ;  as  chance  has  given  me  an  honour  in  one 
lucky  minute,  that  the  most  diligent  attention  has 
not  been  able  to  procure  for  me  in  the  whole  tedious 
round  of  a  revolving  year. 

Miss  Gr.  Is  this  meant  to  me,  sir? 

Young  W.  To  whom  else,  madam  ^  Surely  you 
must  have  marked  my  respectful  assiduity,  my 
uninterrupted  attendance  ;  to  plays,  operas,  balls, 
routs,  and  ridottas,  I  have  pursued  you  like  your 
shadow;  I  have  besieged  your  door  for  a  glimpse 
of  your  exit  and  entrance,  like  a  distressed  creditor, 
who  has  no  arms  against  privilege  but  perseverance. 

Pap.  So,  now  lie  is  in  for  it;  stop  him  who  can. 
{Aside.) 

Young  W.  In  short,  madam,  ever  since  I  quitted 
America,  which  I  take  now  to  be  about  a  year,  I 
have  as  faithfully  guarded  the  live-long  night,  your 
ladyship's  portal,  as  a  centiuel  the  powder-maga- 
zine in  a  fortified  city. 

Pap.  Quitted  America!  well  pulled.  {Aside.) 

Miss  Gr.  You  have  served  in  America  then? 

Young  W.  Full  four  years,  ma'am  ;  and  during 
that  whole  time,  not  a  single  action  of  consequence, 
but  I  had  an  opportunity  to  signalize  myself;  and 
I  think  I  may,  without  vanity  allirm,  I  did  not 
miss  the  occasion.  You  have  heard  of  Quebec,  I 
presume? 

Prt/j.Whatthe  deuce  is  he  driving  at  now ?('^j>j(/e) 

Y'oung  W.  The  project  to  surprise  that  place 
was  thought  a  happy  expedient,  and  the  first 
mounting  the  breach  a  gallant  exploit.  There, 
indeed,  the  whole  army  did  me  justice. 

Miss  G.  I  have  heard  the  honour  of  that  con- 
quest attributed  to  another  name. 

Young  W.  The  mere  taking  the  town,  ma'am  ; 
but  that's  a  trifle  :  sieges,  now-a-days,  are  reduced 
to  certainties;  it  is  amazing  how  minutely  exact 
we,  who  know  the  business,  are  at  calculation;  for 
instance  now,  we  will  suppose  the  commander-in- 
chief,  addressing  himself  to  me,  was  to  say, 
"  Colonel,  I  want  to  reduce  that  fortress  ;  what  will 
be  the  expense?"  "Why,  please  your  highness, 
the  reduction  of  that  fortress  will  cost  you  one 
thousand  and  two  lives,  sixty-nine  legs,  ditto  arms, 
fourscore  fractures,  with  about  twenty  dozen  of 
flesh  wounds." 

Miss  Gr.  And  you  shall  be  near  the  mark  ? 

Young  W.  To  an  odd  joint,  ma'am.  But,  ma- 
dam, it  is  not  to  the  French  people  alone  that  my 
feats  are  confined  ;  Cherokees,  Catabaws,  with  all 
the  Aws  and  Ees  of  the  continent,  have  felt  the 
force  of  my  arms. 

Pap.  This  is  too  much,  sir.  {Aside  to  Young  W.) 

Young  W.  Hands  oil!  Nor  am  I  less  adroit  at 
a  treaty,  madam,  than  terrible  in  battle. 

Miss  Gr.  And  so  young  ! 

Young  W.  This  gentleman,  though  a  Frenchman 
and  an  enemy,  I  had  the  fortune  to  deliver  from 
the  Mohawks,  whose  prisoner  he  had  been  for  nine 
years.  He  gives  a  most  entertaining  account  of 
their  laws  and  customs  :  he  shall  present  you  with 
the  wampum-belt,  and  a  scalping-knife.  Will  you 
permit  him,  7nadam,  just  to  give  you  a  taste  of  the 
military  dance,  with  a  short  specimen  of  their  war- 
hoop. 

Pap.  For  heaven's  sake  !     {Aside  to  Y,  W.) 

Miss  Gr.  The  place  is  too  public. 

Young  \V.  In  short,  madam,  after  having  ga- 


thered as  many  laurels  abroad  as  would  garnish  a 
Gothic  cathedral  at  Christmas,  I  returned  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  well-fought  field.  Here  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  encounter  you  :  then  was  the 
victor  vanquished;  what  the  enemy  could  never 
accomplish,  your  eyes  in  an  instant  achieved ; 
prouder  to  servehere  than  comn)ander-in-chief  else- 
where ;  and  more  glorious  in  wearing  your  chains, 
than  in  triumphing  over  the  vanquished  world. 

Miss  Gr.  I  have  got  here  a  most  heroical  lover  ; 
but  I  see  Sir  James  Elliot  coming,  and  must  dis- 
miss him.  {Aside.)  Well,  sir,  I  accept  the  tendre 
of  your  passion,  and  may  find  a  time  to  renew  our 
acquaintance  ;  at  present,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
separate. 

Young  W.  "  Slave  to  your  will,  I  live  bat  to 
obej'  you."  But  may  I  be  indulged  with  the 
knowledge  of  your  residence? 

Miss  Gr.  Sir  ? 

Young  W.  Your  place  of  abode. 

Miss  Gr.  Oh  !  sir,  you  can't  want  to  be  acquainted 
with  that ;  you  have  a  whole  year  stood  sentinel  at 
ray  ladyship's  portal. 

You7ig  W.  Madam,  I— I— I — 

Miss  Gr.  Oh!  sir,  your  servant;  ha,  ha,  ha! 
What,  you  are  caught!  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  he 
has  a  most  intrepid  assurance.  Adieu,  my  Mars. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Pap.  That  last  was  an  unlucky  question,  sir. 

Young  W.  A  little  mal-a-propos  I  must  confess. 

Pap.  A  man  should  have  a  good  memory  who 
deals  much  in  this  poetical  prose. 

Young  W.  Pho  !  I'll  soon  re-establish  my  credit. 
But  I  must  know  who  this  girl  is  :  harkye,  Papil- 
lion, could  not  you  contrive  to  pump  out  of  her 
footman, — I  see  there  he  stands, — the  name  of  his 
mistress  ? 

Pap.  I  will  try.  [Exit. 

{  Wilding  retires  up  the  stage.) 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot,  a?!^  William. 

Sir  J.  Music  and  an  entertainment? 

Wil.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Last  night,  upon  the  water  ? 

Wil.  Upon  the  water,  last  night. 

Sir  J,  Who  gave  it? 

Wil.  That,  sir,  I  can't  say.  [Exit. 

Enter  Papillion. 

Young  W.  {Coming  forward.')  Sir  James  Elliott, 
your  most  devoted.  [to  town. 

Sir  J.  Ah,  my  dear  Wilding!  you  are  welcome 

Young  W.  You  will  pardon  my  impatience ;  I 
interrupted  you;  you  seemed  upon  an  interesting 
subject. 

Sir  J.  Oh!  an  affair  of  gallantry. 

Young  W.  Of  what  kind? 

Sir  J,  A  young  lady  regaled  last  night  by  her 
lover,  on  the  Thames. 

Young  W.  As  how? 

Sir  J.  A  band  of  music  in  boats. 

Young  W.  Were  they  good  performers  ? 

Sir  J.  The  best.  Then  conducted  to  Marble- 
hall,  where  she  found  a  magnificent  collation. 

Young  W.   Well  ordered? 

Sir  J.  With  elegance.  After  supper,  a  ball ;  and 
to  conclude  the  night,  a  fire-work. 

Young  W.  Was  the  last  well  designed? 

Sir  J.  Superb. 

Young  W.  And  happily  executed? 

Sir  J.  Not  a  single  faux  pas. 

Y^oung  W.  And  you  don't  know  who  gave  it? 

Sir  J.  I  can't  even  guess. 

Young  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  J.  Why  do    you  laugh  ? 

Young  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     It  was  me. 

Sir  J.  You? 
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Pap.  You,  sir? 
Y'oung  W.  Moi — lue. 

Pap.  So,  so,  so  ;  he  is  entered  again.     {Aside.^ 
Sir  J.  Why,  you  are  fortunate,  to  find  a  mistress 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Young  W.  Short !  why,  man,  I  have  been  in 
London  these  six  weeks. 

Pap.  O  lord!  O  lord!     (Aside.) 
Yowig  W.  It  is  true,  not  daring  to  encounter 
my  father,  I  have  rarely  ventured  out  but  at  niglits. 
But  since  the  story  is  got  abroad,  I  will,  my  dear 
friend,  treat  you  with  all  the  particulars. 

Sir  J.  I  shall  hear  it  with  pleasure.  This  is  a 
lucky  adventure:  but  he  must  not  know  he  is  my 
rival.  (Aside.) 

Young  W.  Why,  sir,  between  six  and  seven, 
my  goddess  embarked  at  the  Temple  stairs,  in  one 
of  the  companies'  barges,   gilt  and  hung  with  da- 
I  mask,  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Pap.  Mercy  on  us  !     (Aside.) 
Yoking  W.  At  the  cabin-door  she  was  accosted 
;  by  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  Cupid, 
I  paid  her  some  compliments  in  verse  of  my  own 
composing:  the  conceits  were  pretty  ;  allusions  to 
,  Venus  and  the  sea — the  lady  and  the  Thames — no 
'  great  matter;  but,  however,  well-timed,  and  what 
;  was  better,  well  taken. 

Sir  J.  Doubtless. 
I      Pap.  At  what  a  rate  he  runs  !  (Aside.) 
I       Young  W.  As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  centre 
'■  of  the  river,  two  boats  full  of  trumpets,  French 
horns,  and  other  martial  music,   struck  up  their 
I  sprightly  strains  from  the  Surrey  side,  which  were 
echoed  by  a  suitable  number  of  lutes,  flutes,  and 
hautboys  from  the  opposite  shore.     In  this  state, 
I  the  oars  keeping  time,  we  majestically  sailed  along, 
I  till  the  arches  of  the  new  bridge  gave  a  pause,  and 
an  opportunity  for  an  elegant  dessert  in  Dresden 
[  china,  by  Robinson.     Here  the  repast  closed,  with 
a  few  favourite  airs  from  Eliza,  Tenducci,  and  the 
Mattel. 
:       Pap.  Mercy  on  us!  (Aside.) 
I       Young  W.  Opposite  Lambeth  I  had  prepared  a 
'  naval  engagement,  in   which  Boscawen's  victory 
over  the  French  was  repeated:  the  action  was  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  commanders  on  that  expedi- 
tion, and  not  a  single  incident  omitted. 
Sir  J .  Surely  you  exaggerate  a  little. 
Pap.  Yes,  yes,  this  battle  will  sink  him.  (Aside.) 
\       Young  W.  True  to  the  letter,  upon  my  honour  ! 
I  I  sha'n't  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  our  colla- 
I  tion,  ball,  feu-d' artifice,  with  the  thousand  little 
i  incidental  amusements  that  chance  or  design  pro- 
duced;  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  all  that  could 
flatter  the  senses,   fire  the  imagination,  or  gratify 
i  the  expectation,  was  there  produced  in  a  lavish 
!  abundance. 

i       Sir  J.  The   sacrifice   was,  I  presume,  grateful 
I   to  your  deity. 

Yoting  W,  Upon  that  subject  you  must  pardon 
my  silence. 
j       Pap.  Modest  creature  !     (Aside.) 
I       Sir  J.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  success.     For  the 
I  present  you  will  excuse  me. 

I     _  Young  W.  Nay,   but  stay  and  hear  the  conclu- 
I   sioD. 

I       Sir  J.  For  that  I  shall  seize  another  occasion. 
i  lExit, 

I       Pap.  Nobly  performed,  sir. 

Young  W.  Yes,  I  think  happily  hit  ofT. 
Pap,  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  one  question? 
Young  W.  Freely. 

Pap.  Fray,  sir,  are  you  often  visited  with  these 
j   waking  dreams? 

:       Young  W.  Dreams  I  what  dost  mean  by  dreams? 
'       Pap.  These  ornamental  reveries,  these  frolics  of 
i   fancy,    which,    in  the  judgment    of  the   vulgar, 
would  be  deemed  absolute  flams. 


Young  W.  Why,  Papillion,  yon  have  but  a  poor, 
narrow,  circumscribed  genius. 

Pap.  I  must  own,  sir,  I  have  not  sublimity  suf- 
ficient to  relish  the  full  fire  of  your  Pindaric  muse. 

Young  W.  No  ;  a  plebeian  soul !  But  I  will 
animate  thy  clay;  mark  my  example,  follow  my 
steps,  and  in  time  thou  mayest  rival  thy  master. 

Pap.  Never,  never,  sir.  I  have  no  talents  to  fight 
battles  without  blows,  and  give  feasts  that  don't 
cost  me  a  farthing.  Besides,  sir,  to  what  purpose 
are  all  these  embellishments?  Why  tell  the  lady 
you  have  been  in  London  a  year? 

Young  W.  The  better  to  plead  the  length,  and 
consequently  the  strength  of  my  passion. 

Pap.  But  why,  sir,  a  soldier? 

Young  W,  How  little  thou  knowest  of  the  sex  ! 
What,  I  suppose  thou  wouldest  have  me  attack 
them  in  mood  and  figure,  by  a  pedantic,  classical 
quotation,  or  a  pompous  parade  of  jargon  from  the 
schools.  What,  dost  think  that  women  are  to  be 
got  like  degrees? 

Pap.  Nay,  sir — 

Young  W.  No,  no  ;  the  man  of  war  is  their  man; 
theymust  be  taken  like  towns,  bylines  of  approach, 
counterscarps,  angles,  trenches,  cohorns,  and 
covert-ways  ;  then  enter  sword  in  hand,  pell-mell. 
Oh,  how  they  melt  at  the  Gothic  names  of  General 
Swappinback,  Count  Rousomousky,  Prince  Mon- 
tecuculi,  and  Marshal  Fustinburgh!  Men  may  say 
what  they  will  of  their  Ovid,  their  Petrarch,  and 
their  Waller,  but  I'll  undertake  to  do  more  busi- 
ness by  the  single  aid  of  the  London  Gazette,  than 
by  all  the  sighing,  dying,  crying  crotchets,  that 
the  whole  race  of  rhymers  have  ever  produced. 

Pap.  Very  well,  sir,  this  is  all  very  lively  ;  but 
remember  the  travelling  pitcher.  If  you  don't  one 
time  or  other,  uuder  favour,  lie  yourself  into  some 
confounded  scrape,  I  will  be  content  to  be  hanged. 

Young  W.  Do  you  think  so,  Papillion?  And 
whenever  that  happens,  if  I  don't  lie  myself  out 
of  it  again,  why  then  I  will  be  content  to  be  cruci- 
fied. And  so,  along  after  the  lady.  (Stops  short, 
going  out.)  Zounds,  here  comes  my  father!  I  must 
fly.  Watch  him,  Papillion,  and  bring  me  word  to 
the  Cardigan.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— A  Tavern. 
Young  Wilding  a/irfPAPiLLioN  rising  from  table. 

Young  W.  Gad,  I  had  like  to  have  run  into  the 
old  gentleman's  mouth. 

Pap.  It  is  prettynear  the  same  thing  ;  for  I  saw 
him  join  Sir  James  Elliot,  so  your  arrival  is  no 
longer  a  secret. 

Young  W.  Well  then  I  must  lose  my  pleasure, 
and  you  your  preferment;  I  must  submit  to  the 
dull  decency  of  a  sober  family,  and  you  to  the  cus- 
tomary duties  of  brushing  and  powdering.  But  I 
was  so  fluttered  at  meeting  my  father,  that  I  for- 
got the  fair  ;  pr'ythee  who  is  she  ? 

Pap.  There  were  two. 

Young  W.  That  I  saw. 

Pap.  From  her  footman  I  learnt  her  name  was 
Godfrey. 

Young  W.  And  her  fortune  ? 

Paj).  Immense. 

Young  W.  Single,  I  hope  ? 

Pap.  Certainly. 

Young  W.  Then  will  I  have  her. 

Pap.  What,  whether  she  will  or  no  ? 

Young  W.  Yes. 

Pap.  How  will  you  manage  that? 

Young  W.  By  making  it  impossible  for  her  to 
marry  any  one  else. 

Pap.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Young  W.  Oh,  I  shall  only  have  recourse  to 
that  talent  you  so  raightly  admire.     You  will  see, 
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[ACT  11. 


by  the  circulation  of  a  few  anecdotes,  bow  soon  I 
will  get  rid  of  my  rivals. 

Pap.  At  the  expense  of  tlie  lady's  reputation, 
perhaps. 

Young  W.  That  will  be  as  it  happens. 

Pup.  And  have  you  no  <jualms,  sir? 

Young  W.  Why,  where  s  the  injury'? 

Pap.  No  injury  to  ruin  her  fame  ! 

Young  W.  I  will  restore  it  to  her  again. 

Pap.  How  ? 

Young  \V.  Turn  tinker,  and  mend  it  myself. 

Pap.  Which  way? 

Young  W.  The  old  way  ;  solder  it  by  marriage  ; 
that,  you  know,  is  the  modern  salve  for  every  sore. 

Enter  Waiter. 
Wait.  An  elderly  gentleman   to  inquire  for  Mr. 

'^'Jlding-  r     ^  ■       ■    -.1 

Young  W.  For  me !  what  sort  of  a  being  is  it .' 

Wait.  Being,  sir  ! 

Young  W.  Ay  ;  how  is  he  drest? 

Wait.  In  a  tye-wig  and  snufF-coloured  coat. 

Pap.  Zooks,  sir,  it  is  your  father. 

Young  W.  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Waiter. 

Pap.  And  what  must  I  do? 

Young   W.  Recover   your  broken  English,  but 

preserve  your  rank;  I  have  a  reason  for  it. 

E«<er  Wilding. 

Wild.  Your  servant,  sir;  you  are  welcome  to 
town.  .       - 

Young  W.  You  have  just  prevented  me,  sir ;  1 
■was  preparing  to  pay  my  duty  to  you. 

Wild.  If  you  thought  it  a  duty,  you  should,  I 
think,  have  sooner  discharged  it. 

Young  W.  Sir ! 

Wild.  Was  it  quite  so  decent.  Jack,  to  be  six 
weeks  in  town,  and  conceal  yourself  only  from  me? 

Young  W.  Six  weeks !  I  have  scarcely  been 
six  hours. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  I  am  better  informed. 

Young  W.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  imposed  upon. 
This  gentleman,  (who  first  give  me  leave  to  have 
the  honour  of  introducing  to  you,)  this,  sir,  is  the 
Marquis  de  Chateau  Briant,  of  an  ancient  house 
in  Brittany;  who,  travelling  through  England, 
chose  to  make  Oxford,  for  some  time,  the  place  of 
his  residence,  where  I  had  the  happiness  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Wild.  Does  he  speak  English? 

Young  W.  Not  fluently,  but  understands  it 
perfectly. 

Pap.  Pray,  sir,— (Aside  to  Young  W.) 

Wild.  Any  services,  sir,  that  I  can  render  you 
here,  you  may  readily  command 

Pap,  Beaucoup  d'honneur. 

Young  W.  This  gentleman,  I  say,  sir,  whose 
quality  and  country  are  sufficient  securities  for  his 
veracity,  will  assure  you  that  yesterday  we  left 
Oxford  together. 

Wild.  Indeed! 

Pup.  C^est  vrai. 

Wild.  This  is  amazing!  I  was,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  of  another  circumstance  too,  that,  I  con- 
fess, made  me  a  little  uneasy,  as  it  interfered  with 
a  favourite  scheme  of  my  own. 

Young  W.  What  could  that  be,  pray,  sir? 

Wild.  That  you  had  conceived  a  violent  affec- 
tion for  a  fair  lady. 
Young  W.  Sir  ! 

Wild.  And  had  given  her  very  gallant  and  very 
expensive  proofs  of  your  passion. 
Young  W.  Me,  sir! 

Wild.  Particularly  last  night ;  music,  collations, 
balls,  and  fire-works. 

Young  W.  Monsieur  le   Marquis  !     And  pray, 
sir,  who  could  tell  you  all  this  ? 
Wild,  An  old  friend  of  yours. 


Young  W.  His  name,  if  you  please.  i 

Wild.  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Young  W.  Yes ;  I  thought  he  was  the  man. 

Wild.  Your  reason. 

Young  W.  Why,  sir,  though  Sir  James  Elliot' 
has  a  great  many  good  qualities,  and  is,  upon  the' 
whole,  a  valuable  man,  yet  he  has  one  fault  which 
has  long  determined  me  to  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Wild.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Young  W.  Why  you  can't,  sir, be  a  stranger  toj 
his  prodigious  skill  in  the  traveller's  talent. 

Wild.  How ! 

Young  W.  Oh,  notorious  to  a  proverb.  His; 
friends,  who  are  tender  of  his  fame,  gloss  over  hist 
foible,  by  calling  him  an  agreeable  novelist ;  and; 
so  he  is,  with  a  vengeance.  Why,  he  will  tellyoal 
more  lies  in  an  hour,  than  all  the  circulating  libra-j 
ries,  put  together,  will  publish  in  a  year. 

Wild.  Indeed!  ] 

Young  W.  Oh,  he  is  the  modern  MandeviUe  ;i 
at  Oxford  he  was  always  disiinguished  hy  the  fa-' 
cetious  appellation  ofthe  Bouncer.  ; 

Wild.  Amazing !  _  i 

Young  W.  Lord,  sir,  he  is  so  well  understood  ill 
his  own  country,  that  at  the  last  Hereford  assize) 
a  cause  as  clear  as  the  sun,  was  absolutely  thrown! 
away  by  his  being  merely  mentioned  as  a  witness.  I 

Wild,  A  strange  turn.  ' 

Young  W.  Unaccountable.  But  there  I  thinfcj 
they  went  a  little  too  far  ;  for  if  it  had  come  to  ai, 
oath  I  don't  think  he  would  have  bounced  neither] 
but  in  common  occurrences  there  is  no  repeatin|' 
after  him.  Indeed,  my  great  reason  for  droppinj! 
him  was,  that  my  credit  began  to  be  a  little  sus, 
pected  too.  ' 

Pap.  Poor  gentleman  !  : 

Wild.  Whv,  I  never  heard  this  of  him. 

Young  IF. "That  may  be;  but  can  there  be  i 
stronger  proof  of  his  practice  than  the  flam  he  ha. 
been  telling  you,  of  fire-works,  and  the  lord  know; 
what.  And  I  dare  swear,  sir,  he  was  very  ttueni 
and  florid  in  his  description. 

Wild.  Extremely. 

Young  W.  Yes,  that  is  just  his  way;  and  not  ; 
syllable  of  truth  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending 
eh,  marquis?  , 

Pap.  Oh,  dat  is  all  a  fiction  upon  mine  honour.] 

Wild.  Clearly.     I  really  can't  help  pitying  th; 

poor  man.     I  have  heard  of  people,  who,  by  Ion; 

habit,  became  a  kind  of  constitutional  liars.  ; 

Young  W.  Your  observation  is  just;  that  is  es! 

actly  his  case.  ' 

Pap.  I'm  sureit  isyour's.     (Aside.)  '< 

Wild.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  thi| 
evening?  ,  , 

Young  W.  The  marquis  has  an  appointment  wlt| 
some  of  his  countrymen,  which  I  have  promised  t! 
attend  :  besides,  sir,  as  he  is  an  entire  stranger  i 
town,  he  may  want  my  little  services. 

Wild,  Where  can  I  see  you  in  about  an  hoar 
I  have  a  short  visit  to  make,  in  which  yon  ai 
deeply  concerned. 

Young  W.  I  shall  attend  your  commands  ;  bi 

where?  .    j 

Wild.  Why  here.     Marquis,  I  am  jour  obediei, 

servant.  r-n  ■    iir-v 

Pap.  Votre  servUeur  tres  humble.       [Exit  Wti 
Young  W.  So,  Papillion  ;  that  difficulty  is  disi 

patched.     I  think  I  am  even  with  Sir  James  fc 

his  tattling. 

Pap.  Most   ingeniously  managed;  but  are  n> 

you  afraid  of  the  consequence? 

Young  W.  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

Pap.  A  future  explanation  between  the  parties: 

Young  W.  That  may  embarrass;  but  the  day 

distant.     I  warrant  I  will  bring  myself  off. 
Pap.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  advise. 
Young  W,  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  do  begin  to  fit 
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hny  system  attended  with  danger;  give   me  your 
jhand,  Papillion,  I  will  reform. 
'    Pap.  Ah,  sir! 

Young  W.  I  positively  will ;  why  this  practice 
may  in  time  destroy  my  credit. 

Pap.  That  is  pretty  well  done  already.  {Aside.) 
Ay,  think  of  that,  sir. 

■  Young  W.  Well,  if  I  don't  turn  out  the  merest 
Idxill  matter  of  fact  fellow— but,  Papillion,  I  must 
■scribble  a  billet  to  my  new  flame.  I  think  her 
name  is — 

Pap.  Godfrey  ;  her  father  was  an  Indian  governor 
and  left  her  all  his  wealth;  she  lives  near  Miss 
Grantam,  by  Grosvenor  Square. 

Young  W.  A  governor  !  oh  ho  !  Bushels  of  ru- 
pees, and  pecks  of  pagodas,  I  reckon.  Well,  I 
long  to  be  rummaging.  But  the  old  gentleman  will 
soon  return;  I  will  hasten  to  liuish  my  letter. 
But,  Papillion,  what  could  my  father  mean  by  a 
visit  in  which  I  am  deeply  concerned? 
(     Pap,  I  can't  guess. 

i     Young  W.    I  shall   know  presently.      To  Miss 
'Godfrey,  formerly    of  Calcutta,  now   residing  in 
Grosvenor  Square.    Papillion  I  won't  tell  her   a 
word  of  a  lie. 
j    Pap.  You  won't,  sir? 

!  Young  W.  No;  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  de^ 
ceive  a  lady.  No;  I  will  be  open,  candid,  and 
I  sincere. 

!     Pap.  And  if  you  are,  it  will  be  the  first  time. 
I  l^Exeunt. 

[  Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in   Miss   Grantam's 
House. 

I      Enter  Miss  Grantam  and  Miss  Godfrey. 

'     MissG.  And  you  really  like  this  gallant  spark? 

I     Miss  Gr.  Prodigiously.     Oh,  I'm  quite  in  love 

j  with  his  assurance  ;  I  wonder  who  he  is ;  he  can't 

I  have  been  long  in  town,  a  young  fellow  of  his  easy 

impudence  must  have  soon  made  his  way  to  the 

jbest  of  company. 

I  Miss  G.  By  way  of  amusement  he  may  prove  no 
disagreeable  acquaintance;  but  you  can't,  surely, 

have  any  serious  designs  upon  him. 
Miss  Gr.  Indeed  but  I  have. 
Miss  G.  And  poor  Sir  James  Elliot  is  to  be  dis- 

I  carded  at  once? 

!     MissGr.  Oh,  no. 

I     MissG.  What  is  your  intention  in  regard  to  him? 

j     MissGr.  Hey?   I  can't  tell  you.     Perhaps,  if  I 

j  don't  like  this  new  man  better,  I  may  marry  him. 

I     Miss  G.  Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  girl. 

ij     Miss  Gr.  Quite  the  reverse  ;  a  perfect  pattern  of 
prudence ;  why,  would  you  have  me  less  careful  of 
my  person  than  my  purse? 
Miss  G.  My  dear ! 

Miss  Gr.  Why  I  say,  child,  my  fortune  being  in 
money,  I  have  some  in  India  bonds,  some  in 
the  bank,  some  on  this  loan,  some  on  the  other; 
so  that  if  one  fund  fails,  I  have  a  sure  resource  in 
the  rest. 
Miss  G.  Very  true. 

Miss  Gr.  Well,  my  dear,  just  so  I  manage  my 
love  alfairs ;  if  I  should  not  like  this  man;  if  he 
should  not  like  me  ;  if  we  should  quarrel  ;  if,  if — 
or  in  short,  if  any  of  the  ifs  should  happen,  which 
you  know  break  engagements  every  day,  why,  by 
this  means  I  shall  never  be  at  a  loss. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  A  letter  to  you,  madam.  (To  Miss  G.) 
Sir  James  Elliot  to  wait  on  your  ladyship.  ( To 
MissGr.)  [Exit. 

Miss  Gr.  Lord,  I  hope  he  won't  stay  long  here. 
Becomes,  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  dis- 
mals ;  what  can  be  the  matter  now  ? 

Miss  G.  You'll  excuse  me?  [Exit. 
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Enter  Sir  James  Elliot. 
Sir  J.   In    passing  by   your  door,    I  took  the 
liberty,  ma'am,  of  inquiring  after  your  health. 

Miss  Gr.  Very  obliging.  I  hope,  sir,  you  re- 
ceived a  favourable  account. 

Sir  J.  I  did  not  know  butyou  might  have  caught 
cold  last  night. 

Miss  Gr.  Cold!  why,  sir,  I  hope  I  did  not  sleep 
with  my  bed-chamber  window  open. 
Sir  J.  Madam! 
Miss  Gr.  Sir ! 

Sir  J.  No,  madam  ;  but  it  was  rather  hazardous 
to  stay  so  late  upon  the  water. 
Miss  Gr.  Upon  the  water  ! 

Sir  J.  Not    but   the  variety    of  amusements,  it 

must  be  owned,  were  a  sufticient  temptation. 

MiisGr.  What  can  he  be  driving  at  now''.  (Aside) 

Sir  J .  And   pray,   madam,    what   think  you  of 

young    Wilding?    Is   not    he   a   gay,   agreeable, 

sprightly— 

Miss  Gr.  I  never  give  my  opinion  of  people  I 
don't  know. 

Sir  J.  You  don't  know  him  ! 
Miss  Gr.  No. 

Sir  J.  And  his  father  I  did  not  meet  at  your 
door ! 

Miss  Gr.  Most  likely  you  did. 
Sir  J.  I  am  glad  you  own   that,  however;  but, 
for  the  son,  you  never — 

Miss  Gr.  Set  eyes  upon  him. 
Sir  J.  Really? 
Miss  Gr.  Really. 

Sir  J.  Finely  supported.  Now,  madam,  do  you 
know  that  one  of  us  is  just  going  to  make  a  very 
ridiculous  figure? 

Miss  Gr.  Sir,  I  never  had  the  least  doubt  of 
your  talents  for  excelling  in  that  way. 

Sir  J.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour;  but  it  does 
not  happen  to  fall  to  my  lot  upon  this  occasion, 
however. 

Miss  Gr.  And  that  is  a  wonder.  What,  then 
I  am  to  be  the  fool  of  the  comedy,  I  suppose. 

Sir  J.  Admirably  rallied  ;  but  I  shall  dash  the 
spirit  of  that  triumphant  laugh. 

Miss  Gr.  I  dare  the  attack.     Come  on,  sir. 
Sir  J.  Know  then,  and  blush,  if  you  are  not  as 
lost   to  shame   as  dead  to  decency,  that  I  am  no 
stranger  to  all  last  night's  transactions. 
MissGr.  Indeed! 

Sir  J.  From  your  first  entering  the  barge  at  the 
Temple,  to  your  last  landing  at  Whitehall. 
Miss  Gr.  Surprising! 

Sir  J.  Cupids,  collations,  feasts,  fireworks,  all 
have  reached  me. 

Miss  Gr.  Why  you  deal  in  magic. 
Sir  J.  My  intelligence  is  as  natural  as  it  is  in- 
fallible. 

Miss  Gr.  May  I  be  indulged  with  the  name  of 
your  informer. 

Sir  J.  Freely,  madam.     Only  the  very  indivi- 
dual spark,  to  whose  folly  you  were  indebted  for 
this  gallant  profusion. 
Miss  Gr.  But  his  name? 
Sir  J.  Young  Wilding. 
Miss  Gr.  You  had  this  story  from  him  ? 
Sir  J.  I  had. 

Miss  Gr.  From  Wilding  !     That  is  amazing. 
Sir  J.  Oh  ho !  what,  you  are  confounded  at  last ; 
and  no  evasion,  no  subterfuge,  no — 

Miss  Gr.  Lookye,  Sir  James  ;  what  you  can 
mean  by  this  strange  story,  and  very  extraordinary 
behaviour,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive ; 
but  if  it  is  meant  as  an  artifice  to  palliate  j'our  in- 
fidelity to  me,  less  pains  would  have  answered 
your  puqjose. 

Sir  J,  Oh,  madam,  I  know  you  are  provided. 
Miss  Gr.    Matchless   insolence !    as  you    can't 
expect  that  I  should  be  prodigiously  pleased  with 
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the  subject  of  this  visit,  you  won't  be  suriirised  at 
luy  wishins;  it  as  short  as  possible. 

Sir  J.  1  don't  wonder  you  feel  pain  at  my  pre- 
sence ;  but  you  may  rest  secure  you  will  have  no  in- 
terruption I'roni  me  ;  and  I  really  think  it  would  be 
pit}'  to  part  two  people  so  exactly  formed  for  each 
other.  Your  ladyship's  servant.  (^Going.)  But, 
inadain,  though  your  sex  secures  you  from  any 
farther  resentment,  yet  the  present  object  of  your 
favour  may  have  somethinf;  to  fear.  [Exit. 

Miss  Gr.  Very  well.  To  what  a  pretty  condi- 
tion I  must  have  been  reduced,  if  my  hopes  had 
rested  upon  one  lover!  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— The  Street. 
£«/t'/- Wilding,  Young  Wilding,  and  Papil- 

LION. 

Wild.  There,  marquis,  you  must  pardon  me  ; 
for  though  Paris  be  more  compact,  yet  surely 
London  covers  a  much  greater  quantity.  Oh, 
Jack,  look  at  that  corner  house;  how  d'ye  like 
it? 

Young  W.  Very  well ;  but  I  don't  see  anything 
extraordinary. 

Wild.  I  wish,  though,  you  were  the  master  of 
what  it  contains. 

Young  W.  What  may  that  be,  sir"! 

Wild.  The  mistress,  you  rogue  you  ; — a  fine  girl 
and  an  immense  fortune  ;  ay,  and  a  prudent  sensible 
wench  into  the  bargain. 

Young  W.  Time  enough  yet,  sir. 

Wild.  I  don't  see  that;  you  are,  lad,  the  last  of 
our  race,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  proba- 
bility of  its  continuance. 

Young  W.  Suppose,  sir,  you  were  to  repeat 
your  endeavours  ;  you  have  cordially  my  consent. 

Wild.  No  ;  rather  too  late  in  life  for  that  expe- 
riment. 

Young  W.  Why,  sir,  would  you  recommend  a 
condition  to  me,  that  you  disapprove  of  yourself! 

Wikl.  Whj',  sirrah,  I  have  done  my  dutj'  to  the 
public  and  my  family,  by  producing  you.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  discharge  your  debt. 

Young  W.  In  the  college  cant,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  tick  a  little  longer. 

Wild.  Why,  then,  to  be  serious,  son,  this  is 
the  very  business  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  about. 
Ina  word,  I  wish  you  married  ;  and,  by  providing 
the  lady  of  that  mansion  for  the  purpose,  I  have 
proved  myself  both  a  father  and  a  friend. 

Young  W.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  your 
care  ;  yet  some  preparation  for  so  important  a 
change — 

Wild.  Oh,  I  will  allow  you  a  week. 

Young  W.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Wild,  That  you  may  study  at  leisure. 

Young  W.  Now  all  Europe  is  in  arms,  my  de- 
sign was  to  serve  my  country  abroad. 

Wild.  You  will  be  full  as  useful  to  it  by  recruit- 
ing her  subjects  at  home. 

Young  W.  You  are  then  resolved? 

Wild.  Fixed. 

Young  W.  Positively  ? 

Wild.  Peremptorily. 

Young  W.  No  prayers — 

Wild.  Can  move  me. 

Young  W.  How  the  deuce  shall  I  get  out  of  this 
toil?  (Aside.)  But  suppose,  sir,  there  should  be 
an  nnsurmountable  objection? 

Wild.  Oh,  leave  the  reconciling  that  tome;  I 
am  an  excellent  casuist. 

Young  W.  But  I  say,  sir,  if  it  should  be  impos- 
sible to  obey  3'our  commands  ? 

}Vild.  Impossible!  I  don't  understand  you. 

Young  W.  Oh,  sir  !  But  on  my  knees  first  let 
me  crave  your  pardon.     {Kneels.) 


Wild,  Pardon!  for  \\hul? 

Young  W.  I  fear  I  have  lost  all  title  to  you 
fulure  favour. 

Wild.  Which  way? 

Young  W.  I  have  done  a  deed, —  , 

Wild.  Let's  hear  it. 

Young  W.  At  Abingdon,  in  the  county  of  Berkf 

Wild.  Well? 

Young  W.  I  am — 

Wild.  What?  \ 

Young  W.  Already  married  !  1 

Wild.  Married!  ; 

Pap.  Married  ! 

Young  W.  Married.  \ 

Wild.  And  without  my  consent? 

Young  W.  Compelled  ;  fatally  forced.  Oh,  sill 
did  you  but  know  all  the  circumstances  of  my  saci 
sad  story,  your  rage  would  soon  convert  itself  tl 

Wild.  AA  hat  an  unlucky  event!  But  rise,  ani 
let  me  hear  it  all.  ■ 

Young  W.  (Rising.)  The  shame  and  confusio 
I  now  feel,  renders  that  task,  at  present,  impossi' 
ble  ;  I  must,  therefore,  rely  for  the  relation  on  th' 
good  ollices  of  this  faithful  friend. 

Pap.  Me,  sir!  I  never  heard  one  word  of  thi 
matter.     (Aside  to  Young  W.)  [ticularl 

Wild.  Come,  marquis,   favour  me  with  the  pai: 
Pap.  Upon  my  vard,  sire,  dis  afl'air  has  so  shoe 
me,  dat  I  am  almost  as  incapable  to  tell  de  tale  ij 
your   son.    (To  Young    Wild.)    Dry-a  your  tear:( 
What  can  I  say,  sir?     (Aside  to  him.)  | 

Young  W.  Anything.     Oh  !     (Seems  to  tceep.^' 
Pap.  You  see,  sare.  '. 

Wild.  Your  kind  concern  at  the  misfortunes  ij 
my  family  calls  for  the  most  grateful  acknowledji 
ment.  I 

Pap.  Dis  is  great  misfortune,   sans  doute. 
Wild.  But  if  you,  a  stranger,  are  thus  affecteci 
what  must  a  father  feel  ?  ; 

Pap.  Oh,  heaucoup  ;   a  great  deal  more.  j 

Wild.  But  since  the  evil  is  without  a  remedy- 
let  us  know  the  worst  at  once.  Well,  sir,  at  Abinjj 
Pap.  Yes,  at  Abingdon.  [dor! 

Wild.  In  the  county  of  Berks.  i 

Pap.  Dat  is  right,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 
Young  W.  Oh,  oh!  j 

Wild.  Ah,  Jack,  Jack  ;  are  all  my  hopes  then- 
Thoughl  dread  to  ask,  yet  it  must  be  known;  wlj 
is  the  girl,  pray,  sir  ?  .' 

Pap.  De  girl,  sare — (Aside  to  YomiglV.) — Wlf 
shall  I  say?  , 

Young  W.  Anybody.     (Aside  to  Pap.) 
Pap.  Forde  girl,  I  can't  say,  upon  my  vard.   jl 
Wild.  Her  condition  ?  I, 

Pap.  Pas  gramle  condition  ;  dat  is  to  be  surJi 
But  dere  is  no  help.  (Aside  to  Young  W.)  Sir,  t 
am  quite  a-ground.  ' 

Wild.  Yes,  I  read  m3-  shame  in  his  reservj 
some  artful  hussey. 

Pap.  Dat  may  be.     \'at  you  call  bussey  ? 

Wild.  Or  perhaps  some  common  creature.     B 

I'm  prepared  to  hear  the  worst.  ' 

Pap.  Have  you  no  mercy  ?    (Aside  to  Young  W\ 

Young  W.  I'll  step  to  your  relief,  sir.  (To  Paj.? 

Pap.  O  lord,  a  happy  deliverance.    (Aside.)    | 

Young  W.  Though  it  is  almost  death  for  me  I' 

speak,  yet  it  would  be  infamous  to  let  the  reput; 

tion  of  the  lady  sufl'er  by  my  silence.     She  is,  s], 

of  an  ancient  house  and  unblemished  character.  )|i 

Wild.  That  is  something.  '. 

Young  W.  And  though  her  fortune  may  not  | 

equal  to  the  warm  wishes  of  a  fond  father,  yet —  J 

Wild.  Her  name  ?  , 

Young  W.  Miss  Lydia  Sybthorpe.  ['■. 

Wild.  Sybthorpe — I  never  heard   of  the  nair  ( 

But  proceed.  ; 

Young  W.  The  latter  end  of  last  long  vacatiel 
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went  with  Sir  James  Elliot  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
!  new  purchase  of  his,  near  Abingdon.  There,  at 
jn  assembly,  it  was  my  cliance  to  meet  and  dance 
nth  this  lady. 

■  Wild,  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Young  ]V.  Oh,  sir,  more  beautiful — 

Wild.  Nay,  no  raptures ;  but  go  on. 
I    Young  W.  But  to  her  beauty  she  adds  polite- 
ness,  alfability,  and   discretion  ;  unless    she  for- 
leited  that  character  by  fixing  her  allection  on  me. 

■  Wild.  Modestly  observed. 

Young  W.  I  was  deterred  from  a  public  decla- 
ation  of  my  passion,  dreading  the  scantiness  of 
ler  fortune  would  prove  an  objection  to  you.  Some 
|)rivate  interviews  she  permitted. 

Wild.  Was  that  so  decent?  But  love  and  pru- 
ience,  madness  and  reason. 

;  Young  W.  One  fatal  evening,  the  twentieth  of 
'leptember,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  were  in  a  retired 
com  innocently  exchanging  mutual  vows,  when 
er  father,  whom  we  expected  to  sup  abroad,  came 
luddenly  upon  us.  I  had  just  time  to  conceal  my- 
|elf  in  a  closet. 

'    Wild.  What,  unobserved  by  him? 
'  Young  W.  Entirely.     But,  as  my  ill  Stars  would 
ave  it,  a  cat,  of  whom  my  wife  is  vastly  fond,  had 
:  few  days  before  lodged"  a  litter  of  kittens  in  the 
'ame  place;    I  unhappily  trod  upon   one  of  the 
•rood;  which  so  provoked  the  implacable  mother, 
jhatshe  flew  at  me  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger. 
!  Pap.  I  shall  hate  a  cat  as  long  as  I  live. 
1  Young  W.  The  noise  roused  the  old  gentleman's 
ittention  ;  he  opened  the  door,  and  there  disco ver- 
i'd  your  son. 
J   Pap.  Unlucky. 

'  Young  W.  I  rushed  to  the  door  ;  but  fatally  my 
'bot  slipt  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  down  I  came 
'ambling  to  the  bottom.  The  pistol  in  my  hand 
Ivent  off  by  accident  ;  this  alarmed  her  three  bro- 
thers in  the  parlour,  who,  with  all  their  servants, 
'ushed  with  united  force  upon  me. 

Wild.  And  so  surprised  you. 
I  Young  W.  No,  sir;  with  my  sword,  I,  for  some 
|ime,  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  should  have  in- 
ivitably  escaped  ;  but  a  raw-boned,  over-grown, 
Jiinisy  cook-wench  struck  at  my  sword  with  a 
atchen-poker,  broke  it  in  two,  and  compelled  me 

0  surrender  at  discretion;  the  consequence  of 
"ivhich,  is  obvious  enough. 

1  Wild.  Natural.  The  lady's  reputation,  your 
jiondition,  her  beauty,  your  love,  all  combined  to 
[nake  marriage  an  unavoidable  measure. 

I  Young  W.  May  I  hope,  then,  you  rather  think 
ne unfortunate  than  culpable^ 

Wild.  Why,  your  situation  is  a  sufficient  excuse  ; 
ill  I  blame  you  for  is,  your  keeping  it  a  secret  from 
jne.  With  Miss  Grantam,  I  shall  make  an  awk- 
l^ard  figure  ;  but  the  best  apology  is  the  truth ; 
'['11  hasten  and  explain  it  to  her  all.  Oh,  Jack, 
'lack!  this  is  a  mortifying  business. 

Young  W,  Most  melancholy.  \Exit  Wilding. 
J  Pap.  I  am  amazed,  sir,  that  you  have  so  care- 
'  !'ully  concealed  this  transaction  from  me. 
i  Yoting  W.  Heyday!  what,  do  you  believe  it  too? 
j  Pap.  Believe  it!  why,  is  not  the  story  of  the 
f'narriage  true  ? 
j    Young  W.  Not  a  syllable. 

1  Pap.  And  the  cat,  and  the  pistol,  and  the  poker? 
:'  Young  W.  All  invention.  And  were  you  really 
Taken  in? 

!  Pap.  Lord,  sir,  how  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 
iVIercy  on  us  !  what  a  collection  of  circumstances 
jiave  you  crowded  together! 

Young  W.  Genius  :  the  mere  elTects  of  genius, 
'apillion.  But  to  deceive  you,  who  so  thoroughly 
now  me  ! 

Pap.  But  to  prevent  that  for  the  future,  could 
||0u  not  give  your  humble  servant  a  hint  when  you 


arejust  bent  upon  bouncing?  Besides,  sir,  if  you  re- 
collect your  fixed  resolution  to  reform — 

Young  W.  Ay;  as  to  matter  of  fancy,  the  mere 
sport  and  frolic  of  invention  :  but,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, why.  Miss  Godfrey  was  at  stake,  and  I  was 
forced  to  use  all  my  finesse. 

Enter  WILLIAM  awrfJoHN. 

Both  Ser.  A  letter,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Pap.  There  are  two  things  in  my  conscience  my 
master  will  never  want ;  a  prompt  lie,  and  a  ready 
excuse  for  telling  it. 

Young  W.  Hum!  business  begins  to  thicken 
upon  us  :  a  challenge  from  Sir  James  Elliot,  and  a 
rendezvous  from  the  pretty  Miss  Godfrey.  They 
shall  both  be  observed,  but  in  their  order  ;  there- 
fore, the  lady  first.  Let  me  see  ;  I  have  not  been 
twenty  hours  in  town,  and  I  have  already  got  a 
challenge,  a  mistress,  and  a  wife  :  now,  if  I  can  but 
get  engaged  in  a  chancery  suit,  I  shall  have  my 
hands  pretty  full  of  employment.  Come,  Papillion, 
we  have  no  time  to  be  idle.  [Exeutit. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room,  ivith  table,  pen,  ink,  paper, 
and  chairs. 

Enter  JonN,  conducting  in  WiLDING. 

John.  M3'  lady,  sir,  will  be  at  home  immediately  ; 
Sir  James  Elliot  is  in  the  next  room  waiting  her  re- 
turn. 

Wild.  Pray,  honest  friend,  will  you  tell  Sir  James 
that  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  word  with  him?  [Exit 
John.~\  This  unthinking  boy  !  Half  the  purpose  of 
my  life  has  been  to  plan  this  scheme  for  his  happi- 
ness, and  in  one  heedless  hour  has  he  mangled  all. 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Sir  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  but,  upon  so  interesting  a 
subject,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  intrusion. 
Pray,  sir,  of  what  credit  is  the  family  of  the  Syb- 
thorpes  in  Berkshire? 

Sir  J,  Sir ! 

Wild.  I  don't  mean  as  to  property  ;  that  I  am  not 
so  solicitous  about ;  but,  as  to  their  character.  Do 
they  live  in  reputation  f  Are  they  respected  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

Sir  J.  The  family  of  the  Sybthorpes  ! 

TFiW.  OftheSybthorpes. 

Sir  J.  Really  I  don't  know,  sir, 

Wild.  Not  know! 

Sir  J.  No  ;  it  is  the  very  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  of  the  name. 

Wild.  How  steadily  he  denies  it !  Well  done, 
baronet!  I  find  Jack's  account  was  a  just  one. 
{Aside.^     Pray,  Sir  James,  recollect  yourself. 

Sir  J.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

Wild.  Come,  sir,  your  motive  for  this  affected 
ignorance  is  a  generous,  but  unnecessary  proof  of 
your  friendship  for  my  son;  but  I  know  the  whole 
aliair. 

Sir  J.  What  affair? 

Wild.  Jack's  marriage. 

Sir  J.  What  Jack  ? 

Wild.  Mj  son  Jack. 

Sir  J.  Is  he  married? 

Wild.  Is  he  married  !  why,  you  know  he  is. 

Sir  J,  Not  I,  upon  my  honour. 

Wild.  Nay,  that  is  going  a  little  too  far :  but,  to 
remove  all  your  scruples  at  once,  he  has  owned  it 
himself. 

Sir  J.  He  has  ! 

Wild.  Ay,  ay,  to  me :  every  circumstance. 
Going  to  your  new  purchase  at  Abingdon ;  meet- 
ing LydiaSybthorpe  at  the  assembly;  their  private 
interviews;  surprised  by  the  father  ;  pistol,  poker, 
and  marriage  ;  in  short,  every  particular. 

Sir  J.  And  this  account  you  had  from  your  sou  ? 

Wild.  From  Jack;  not  two  hours  ago. 
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Sir  J.  I  wish  yoa  joj,  sir. 
Wild.  Not  much  of  that,  I  believe. 
Sir  /.  W  hy ,  sir,  does  the  marriage  displease  jou? 
Wild.  Doubtless. 

Sir  J.  Then  I  fancy  you  may  make  yourself  easy. 
Wild.  M'liy  so? 

.S'(V  /.    You  have   got,    sir,  the   most  prudent 
daughter-in-law  in  the  British  dominions. 
Wild.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it. 
.S'ir  /.  For  thougli  she  mayn't  have  brought  you 
much,  I'm  sure  she'll  not  cost  you  a  farthing. 
Wild.  Ay;  exactly  Jack's  account. 
Sirf.  She'll  be  easily  jointured. 
Wild.  Justice  shall  be  done  her. 
Sir  J.  No  provision  necessary  for  younger  chil- 
dren. 

Wild.  No,  sir!  why  not?  I  can  tell  yon,  if  she 
answers  your  account,  not  the  daughter  of  a  duke — 
Sir  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Wild.  You  are  very  merry,  sir. 
Sir  J.  What  an  unaccountable  fellow ! 
Wild.  Sirl 

Sir  J.  I  beg  yonrpardon,  sir.     But,  with  regard 
lo  this  marriage, — 
Wild.  Well,  sir! 

Sir  J.  I  take  the  whole  history  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  absolute  fable. 
Wild.  How,  sir? 
Sir  J.  Even  so. 

Wild.  Why,  sir,  do  you  think  my  son  would 
dare  lo  impose  upon  me  ? 

Sir  J.  Sir,  he  would  dare  to  impose  upon  any 
body.     Don't  I  know  him"? 
Wild.  What  do  you  knowl 

Sir  J.  I  know,  sir,  that  his  narratives  gain  him 
more  applause  than  credit;  and  that,  -whether  from 
constitution  or  habit,  there  is  no  believing  a  syl- 
lable he  savs. 

Wild.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir!    He  wants  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  Jack.     But  it  wont  do;  you  are 
forestalled  ;  your  novels  wont  pass  upon  me. 
Sir  J.  Sir ! 

Wild.  Nor  is  the  character  of  my  son    to   be 
blasted  with  the  breath  of  a  bouncer. 
Sir  J.  What  is  this? 

Wild.  No,  no,  Mr.  Mandeville.it  won't  do  ;  yon 
are  as  well  known  here  as  in  your  own  county  of 
Hereford. 

Sir  J.  Mr.  "Wilding,  but  that  I  am  sure  this  ex- 
travagant behaviour  owes  its  rise  to  some  impudent 
impositions  of  your  son,  your  age  would  scarce 
prove  your  protection. 

Wild.  Nor,  sir,  but  that  I  know  my  boy  equal  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  honour,  should  he  want  a 
protector  in  this  arm,  withered  and  impotent  as 
you  may  think  it. 

BnUr  Miss  Grantam. 

Miss  Gr.  Bless  me,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this? 

Sir  J.  No  more  at  present,  sir ;  I  have  another 
demand  upon  your  son ;  we'll  settle  the  whole  to- 
gether. 

Wild.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  you  justice. 

Mis.iGr.  How.Sir  James  Elliot?  I  flattered  my- 
self that  you  had  finished  your  visits  here,  sir. 
Must  I  be  the  eternal  object  of  your  outrage?  not 
ouly  insulted  in  my  own  person,  but  in  that  of  my 
friends!  Pray,  sir,  what  right — 

Wild.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  a  disagree- 
able occasion  brought  me  here:  I  come,  madam, 
to  renounce  all  hopes  of  being  nearer  allied  to  you, 
my  son  unfortunately  being  married  already. 

Miss  Gr.  Married ! 

Sir  J.  Yes,  madam,  to  a  lady  in  the  clouds; 
and,  because  I  have  refused  to  acknowledge  her 
family,  this  old  gentleman  has  behaved  in  a  manner 
very  inconsistent  with  his  usual  politeness. 


Wild.  Sir,  I  thought  this  affair  was  to  be  resen 
ed  for  another  occasion  ;  but  you,  it  seems — 

Miss  Gr.  Oh  I  is  that  the  business?  Why,  I  bi^ 
gin  to  be  afraid  that  we  are  here  a  little  in  tl 
wrong;,  Mr.  Wilding. 

Wild.  Madam! 

Miss  Gr.  Your  son  has  just  confirmed  Sir  Jami 
Elliot's  opinion,  at  a  conference  under  Miss  Go( 
frey's  window. 

Wild.  Is  it  possible? 

Miss  Gr.  Most  true;  and  assigned  two  moj, 
whimsical  motives  for  the  unaccountable  tale.       ' 

Wild.  What  can  they  be  !  i 

Miss  Gr.  An  aversion  for  me,  whom  he  has  sei. 
but  once  ;  and  an  allection  for  Miss  Godfrey,  whor 
I  am  almost  sure  he  never  saw  in  his  life,  j 

Wild.  You  amaze  me  !  _   j 

Miss  Gr.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilding,  your  son  is  | 
most  extraordinary  youth  ;  he  has  finely  perplextj 
ns  all.  I  think.  Sir  James,  you  have  a  small  obi 
gation  to  him.  i 

Sir  J.  Which  I  shall  take  care  to  acknowledge  t; 
first  opportunity.  1 

Wild.  You  have  my  consent.  An  abandon-! 
profligate  1  Was  his  father  a  proper  subject  for  1) 
— But  I  discard  him.  j 

Miss  Gr.  Nay,  now,  gentlemen,  you  are  rath] 
too  warm:  I  can't  thinK  Mr.  Wilding  bad-heaij 
ed.     This  is  a  levity.  •■ 

Wild.  How,  madam!  a  levity?  | 

Miss  Gr.  Take  my  word  for  it,  no  more  ;  :i 
flamed  into  habit  by  the  approbation  of  hisjuveni 
friends.  W^ill  you  submit  his  punishment  to  m. 
I  think  I  have  the  means  in  my  hands,  both  to  !■ 
tisfy  your  resentments,  and  accomplish  his  ci,! 
into  the  bargain.  I 

Sir  J.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  him,  but  for  thejl 
offices  he  has  done  me  with  you.  j. 

Miss  Gr.  D'ye  hear,  Mr.  Wilding?  I  am  afr|l 

my  union  with  Sir  James  must  cement  the  genej 

peace.  •; 

Wild.  Madam,  I  submit  to  any —  j 

jB«/erJoHN.  ■: 

John.  Mr.  Wilding,  to  wait  upon  you,  madan]!| 

[£.,j 
Miss  Gr.  He  is  punctual,  I  find.  Come,  g(.l 
folks,  you  all  act  under  my  direction.  You,  :ji 
will  get  from  your  son,  by  what  means  you  thjt 
fit,  the  real  truth  of  the  Abingdon  business.  I  ^ 
tend  to  produce  another  performer,  who  will  w,t 
a  little  instruction :  come.  Sir  James.  Nay,  no  ^ 
remony  ;  we  must  be  as  busy  as  bees.       [-E.veij!l 

Wild.  This  strange  boy!  But  I  must  comm:i 
my  temper. 

Enter  YoUNG  WILDING.  1^ 

Young  W.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Peoplelj 
speak  with  me!  See  what  they  want,  Papillijfc 
My  father  here!  that's  unlucky  enough. 

Wild.  Ha,  Jack  !  what  brings  you  here?         ^ 

Young  W.  Why,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  \it 
upon  Miss  Grantam,  in  order  to  make  her  st.e 
apology  for  the  late  unfortunate — 

Wild.  Well,  now,  that  is  prudently  as  wells 
politely  done. 

Yoiiny  W.  I  am  happy  to  meet,  sir,  with  jj(r 
approbation. 

Wild.  I  have  been  thinking,  Jack,  about  ly 
daughter-in-law  :  as  the  afl'air  is  public,  it  is  not^S- 
cent  to  let  her  continue  longer  at  her  father's.   •■ 

Young  W.  Sir  !  " 

Wild.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  send  for  her  ho  !? 

Young  W.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Wild.  I  think  so.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  ly 
chariot  shall  fetch  her. 

Young  W.  The  devil  it  shall!  (Aside.)  Oi 
quite  so  soon,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Wild.  No!  why  not? 
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Voting  W.  The  journey  may  be  dangerous  in  ber 
)resent  condition. 
:  j    Wild.  What's  the  matter  with  ber? 
'      Young  W.  She  is  big  with  child,  sir. 
I     Wild.  An  audacious — Big  with  child!    that  is 
fortunate.     But,   however,  an   easy  carriage  and 
'  'short  stages  can't  hurt  her. 
I     Young  W.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  dare  not  trust  ber  : 
she  is  six  months  gone. 

!     Wild.  Nay,  then,  there  may  be  danger,  indeed. 
'  'But  should  not  I  write  to  her  father,  just  to  let  him 
know  that  you  have  discovered  the  secret? 

Young  W.  By  all  means,  sir ;  it  will  make  him 
'  'extremely  happy. 

'(     Wild.  Why.then,  I  will  instantly  about  it.   Pray, 
Low  do  you  direct  to  him'? 
1     Young  W.  Abingdon,  Berkshire. 
M    Wild.  True;  but  bis  address? 
*f     Young  W.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  sir: 
'  il  shall  write  by  this  post  to  my  wife,  aud  will  send 

your  letter  inclosed. 
'j     IFiW.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  do.     (Going.) 
I     Young  W.  So,  I  have  parried  that  thrust. 
I'l     Wild.  Though,  upon  second  thoughts.  Jack,  that 
'^Iwill  rather  look  too  familiar  for  an  introductory 
iletter 

':f     Young  W.  Sir! 

''j    Wild.  And  these  country  gentlemen  are  full  of 
IpuDctilios.     No,  I'll  send  him  a  letter  apart;  so 
Jgive  me  his  direction. 
"      Young  W.  You  have  it,  sir. 
"I     Wild.  Ay,  but  his  name  :  I  have  been  so  hurried 
'■(that  I  have  entirely  forgot  it. 

'f     Young  W.  I  am  sure,  so  have  I.    (_Aside.)    His 
''Iname — his  name,  sir — Hopkins. 
j     Wild.  Hopkins! 
I      Young  W.  Yes,  sir. 

j  Wild.-  That  is  not  the  same  name  that  you  gave 
'kme  before ;  that,  if  I  recollect,  was  either  Syp- 
ijthorpe,  or  Sybthorpe. 

I  Young  W.  You  are  right,  sir  ;  that  is  his  pater- 
inal  appellation,  but  the  name  of  Hopkins  be  took 
ifor  an  estate  of  his  mother's  ;  so  he  is  indiscrimi- 
jnately  called  Hopkins,  or  Sybthorpe;  and,  now  I 
Irecollect,  I  have  bis  letter  in  my  pocket:  he  signs 
ihimself  Sybthorpe  Hopkins. 

f     Wild.  There  is  no  end  of  this  ;  I  must  stop  him 
jat  once.  Harkye,  sir,  I  think  you  are  called  my  son. 
J     Young  W.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  no  reason  to 
jdonbt  it. 
J     Wild.  And  look  upon  yourself  as  a  gentleman? 

Young  W.  In  having  the  honour  of  descending 
from  you. 

Wild.  And  that  you  think  a  sufficient  pretension "! 

Young  W.  Sir,  pray,  sir — 

Wild.  And  by  what  means  do  yon  imagine  your 
ancestors  obtained  that  distinguishing  title?  by 
their  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  I  suppose. 

Young  W.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Wild.  And  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  that 
what  was  gained  by  honour  might  be  lost  by  in- 
famy 1 

Young  W.  Perfectly,  sir. 

Wild.  Are  you  to  learn  what  redress  even  the 
imputation  of  a  lie  demands,  and  that  nothing  less 
than  the  life  of  the  adversary  can  extinguish  the 
affront. 

Young  W.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Wild.  Then  how  dare  you  call  yourself  a  gentle- 
man? you,  whose  whole  life  has  been  one  continued 
scene  of  fraud  and  falsity  !  Not  satisfied  with  vio- 
lating the  great  bond  of  society,  mutual  confidence, 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  must  be  invaded, 
and  your  father  made  the  innocent  instrument  to 
circulate  your  abominable  impositions. 

Young  W.  But,  sir— 

Wild.  Within  this  hour  ray  life  was  nearly  sacri- 
ficed in  defence  of  your  fame  j  but,  perhaps,  that 


was  your  intention,  and  the  story  of  your  marriage 
merely  calculated  to  send  me  out  of  the  world,  as 
a  grateful  return  for  my  bringing  you  into  it. 
Young  W.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir  ! 
Wild.  What  other  motive? 

Young  W.  But,  hear  me,  sir ;  I  own  the  Abing- 
don business — 

Wild.  An  absolute  fiction? 
Young  W.  I  do. 
Wild.  And  how  dare  you — 
Young  W.  I  crave  but  a  moment's  audience. 
Wild.  Go  on. 

Young  W.  Previous  to  the  communication  of 
your  intention  for  me,  I  accidentally  met  with  a 
lady,  whose  charms — 

Wild.  So !  what,  here  is  another  marriage  trump- 
ed up!  Well,  sir;  and  this  charming  lady,  residing, 
I  suppose,  in  nubibus — 

Young  W.  No,  sir ;  in  Loudon. 
Wild.  Indeed! 

Young  W.  Nay,  more ;  and,  at  this  instant,  in 
this  house. 

Wild.  And  ber  name? 
Young  W.  Godfrey. 
Wild.  The  friend  of  Miss  Grantam? 
Young  W.  The  very  same,  sir. 
Wild.  Have  you  spoke  to  her? 
I'oung  W.  Parted  from  her  not  ten  minutes  ago  J 
nay,  am  here  by  her  appointment. 

Wild.  Has  she  favoured  your  address? 
Young  W.  Time,  sir,  and  your  approbation  will, 
I  hope. 

Wild.  Lookye,  sir ;  as  there  is  some  little  pro- 
bability in  this  story,  I  shall  think  it  worth  farther 
inquiry.     If  I  discover  the  least  falsehood,  the  least 
duplicity,  remember,  you  have  lost  a  father. 
Young  W.  I  shall  submit  without  a  murmnr. 

lExit  Wilding. 
Enter  Papillion. 
Well,  Papillion. 
Pap.  Sir,  here  has  been  the  devil  to  pay  within. 
Young  W.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Pap.  A  whole   legion   of  cooks,   confectioners, 
musicians,  waiters,  and  watermen. 
Young  W.  What  do  they  want? 
Pap.  You,  sir. 
Young  IT.  Me ! 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  brought  in  their  bills. 
Young  W.  Bills!  for  what? 
Pap.  For  the  entertainment  you  gave  last  night 
upon  the  water. 

Young  W.  That  I  gave ! 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  you  remember  the  bill  of  fare; 
but,  however,  I  have  despatched  them  to  syour 
lodgings,  with  a  promise  that  you  shall  immedi- 
ately meet  them. 

Young  W.  Oh,  there  we  shall  soon  rid  our  hands 
of  the  troop.     Now,  Papillion,  I  have  news  for  yon. 
My  father  has   got  to  the   bottom  of  the   whole 
Abingdon  business. 
Pap.  The  deuce! 

Young  W,  We  parted  this  moment.  Such  a  scene  ! 
Pap.  And  what  was  the  issue? 
Youtig  W.  Happy,  beyond  my  hopes.     Not  only 
an  act  of  oblivion,  but  a  promise  to  plead  my  cause 
with  the  fair. 

Pap.  With  Miss  Godfrey? 

Youtig  W.  Who  else?  he  is  now  with  her  in  an- 
other room.  [this  ? 
Pap.  And  there  is  no — you  understand  me — in  all 
Young  W.  No,  no ;  that  is  all  over  now  ;  my  re- 
formation is  fixed. 

Pap.  As  a  weathercock. 

Young  W.  Here  comes  my  father. 

Enter  WILDING  and  Miss  GODFREY. 
Wild.  If,  madam,  he  has  not  the  highest  sense 
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of  the  great  honour  you  do  him,  I  shall  cease  to  re- 
gard hiin.  There,  sir;  make  your  own  acknow- 
ledKinents  to  that  lad^'. 

y'uiing  W.  Sir ! 

Wild.  This  is  more  than  you  merit ;  but  let  your 
future  behaviour  testify  your  gratitude. 

Y'oiing  W.  Papillion!   Madam  !  Sir  ! 

Wild.  What!  is  the  puppy  petrified?  Why 
don't  you  go  up  to  the  lady  ? 

Young  W.  Up  to  the  lady  !  That  lady  '». 

Wild.  That  lady!  To  be  sure.  What  other  lady  ? 
To  Miss  Godfrey. 

Young  W.  That  lady  Miss  Godfrey  1 

Wild.  What  is  all  tliisl  Harkye,  sir,  I  see  what 
you  are  at;  but  no  trilling  ;  this  instant  your  hand 
to  the  contract,  or  tremble  at  the  consequence. 

Young  W.  Sir,  that,  I  hope,  is — might  not  I — to 
be  sure — 

Wild.  No  further  evasions;  there,  sir. 

Young  W.  Heigh  ho  !     {Signs  it.) 

Wild.  Very  well.  Now,  madam,  your  name,  if 
you  please. 

Young  W.  Papillion,  do  you  know  who  she  is? 

Pap.  That's  a  question,  indeed!  Don't  you,  sir'! 

Young  W.  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved. 

Enter  JdHN. 

John.  A  young  lady  begs  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Wilding. 

Young  W.  With  me! 

Miss  Go.  A  younglady,  with  Mr.  Wilding! 

John.  Seems  distressed,  madam,  and  extremely 
pressing  for  admittance. 

Miss  Go.  Indeed!  There  may  be  something  in 
this.  You  must  permit  me,  sir,  to  pause  a  little  : 
who  knows  but  a  prior  claim  may  prevent — 

Wild.  How,  sir?  who  is  this  lady  ? 

Young  W.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine,  sir. 

Wild'.  You  know  nothing  of  her? 

Young  W,  How  should  I? 

Wild.  You  hear,  madam. 

Miss  Go.  I  presume  your  son  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  lady's  appearance. 

Young  W.  Not  in  the  least,  madam. 

Miss  Go.  Shew  her  in,  John.  \^Exit. 

Wild.  No,  madam;  I  don't  think  there  is  the 
least  room  for  suspecting  him  ;  he  can't  be  so  aban- 
doned as  to— But  she  is  here.  Upon  my  word,  a 
sightly  woman ! 

Enter  KiTTY,  as  Miss  Sybthorpe. 

Kitty.  Where  is  he?  Oh  !  let  me  throw  my  arms 
— my  life — my — ■ 

Young  W.  Hey-day ! 

Kitty.  And  could  yon  leave  me  ?  and  for  so  long 
a  space?  Think  how  the  tedious  time  has  lagged 
along. 

Young  W.  Madam ! 

Kitty.  But  we  are  met  at  last,  and  now  we  will 
part  no  more. 

Young  W.  The  deuce  we  won't ! 

Kitty.  What!  not  one  kind  look 7  no  tender 
word  to  hail  our  second  meeting? 

Young  W.  What  the  devil  is  all  this? 

Kitty.  Are  all  your  oaths,  your  protestations, 
come  to  this'!  Have  I  deserved  such  treatment? 
Quitted  my  father's  house,  left  all  my  friends,  and 
wandered  here  alone  in  search  of  thee,  thou  first, 
last,  only  object  of  my  love. 

Wild.  To  what  can  all  this  tend  ?  Harkye,  sir, 
unriddle  this  mystery. 

Y'oung  W.  It  is  beyond  me,  I  confess.  Some 
lunatic  escaped  from  her  keeper,  I  suppose. 

Kitiy.  Am  I  disowned,  then?  contemned— 
slighted  ? 


Wild.  Hold ;  let  me  inquire  into  this  matter  i 
little.  Pray,  madam — You  seem  to  be  pretty  ft' 
miliar  here — Do  you  know  this  gentleman  ?  ' 

Kitty.  Too  well.  ; 

Wild.  His  name? 

Kitty.  Wilding.  ' 

Wild.  So  far  she  is  right.  Now,  yours,  if  yo] 
please? 

Kitty.  Wilding. 

All.  Wilding!  I 

Wild.  And  how  came  you  by  that  name,  pray?| 

Kitty.  Most  lawfully,  sir :  by  the  sacred  ban(j 
the  holy  tie  thai  made  us  one.  ! 

Wild.  What!  married  to  him?  < 

Kitty.  Most  true.  ' 

All.  How? 

Young  W.  Sir,  may  I  never —  j 

Wild.  Peace !  monster.  One  question  mort] 
your  maiden  name  ? 

Kitty.  Sybthorpe.  , 

Wild.  Lydia,  from  Abingdon,  in  the  county  i! 
Berks  ? 

Kitty.  The  same.  I 

Wild.  As  I  suspected.  So,  then,  the  whole  stoil' 
is  true,  and  the  monster  is  married  at  last.  , 

Young  W.  Me, sir!  By  all  that's—  | 

Wild.  Eternal  dumbness  seize  thee !  measurn. 
less  liar.  ' 

Y'oung  W.  If  not  me,  hear  this  gentlema 
Marquis —  j 

Pap.  Not  I;  I'll  be  drawn  into  none  of  yoi|f 
scrapes  :  it  is  a  pit  of  your  own  digging,  and  so  g(]i 
out  as  well  as  you  can.  Meantime,  I'll  shift  fi,i 
myself.  [£i.'3 

Wild.  What  evasion,  now,  monster? 

Miss  Go.  Deceiver ! 

Wild.  Liar! 

Miss  Go.  Impostor! 

Y'oung  W.  Why,  this  is  a  general  combinatii 
to  distract  me;  but  I  will  be  heard.  Sir,  you  a 
grossly  imposed  upou  ;  the  low  contriver  of  thi' 
woman's  shallow  artifice  I  shall  soon  find  means  ■, 
discover  ;  and,  as  to  yon,  madam,  with  whom  ii 
have  been  suddenly  surprised  into  a  contract,  It 
most  solemnly  declare,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ev| 
set  eyes  on  you. 

Wild.  Amazing  confidence  !  Did  not  I  bring  h  jj 
at  your  request? 

Young  W.  No. 

Miss  Go.  Is  not  this  your  own  letter? 

Y'oung  W.  No. 

Kitty.  Am  not  I  your  wife? 

Young  W.  No. 

Wild.  Did  not  you  own  it  to  me? 

Y'oung  W.  No. 

Kitty.  Hear  me. 

Y'oung  W.  No. 

Miss  Go.  Answer  me. 

Y'oung  W.  No. 

Wild.  Have  not  I — 

Young  W.  No,  no,  no.     Zounds !    you   are 
mad  ;  and,  if  I  stay,  I  shall  catch  the  infection. 

[_Ed 

Enter  SiR  James  Elliot  and  Miss  Grantam 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

MissGr.  Finely  performed. 

Wild.  If  his  cure  is  completed,  he  will  grateful' 
acknowledge  the  cause  ;  if  not,  the  punishme' 
comes  far  short  of  his  crime.  To  the  ladies,  i 
deed,  no  character  is  so  dangerous  as  that  of  a  Hi 

They  hi  the  fairest  fratnes  can  fix  a  flaw, 
And  vanquish  females  whom  they  never  saw. 

[£xeui 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I.— A  Cottage. 
Dorcas,  seated  on  a   bench,  is  spinning;  RosiNA 
anrfPntEEE  are  measuring  corn;  WlLLl AM  enters, 
and  they  sing  the  following 

TRIO. 

Wheti  the  rosy  morn  appearing, 
Paints  ivith  gold  the  verdant  (awn, 

Sees,  on  banks  of  thyme  disporting, 
Sij}  the  sweets,  and  hail  the  dawn. 

Warbling  birds,  the  day  proclaiming , 

Carol  sweet  the  lively  strain ; 
They  forsake  their  leafy  dwelling. 

To  secure  the  golden  grain. 

See,  content,  the  humble  gleaner 

Takes  the  scatter'd  ears  that  fall; 
Nature,  all  her  children  viewing. 
Kindly  bounteous,  cares  for  all. 

(  William  retires  with  Phoebe.) 
Ros:  See,  my  dear  Dorcas,  what  we  gleaned  yes- 
terday in  Mr.  iBelville's  tield. 

Dor.  Lord  love  thee!  but  take  care  of  thyself; 
thou  art  but  tender.  [out  the  lamp"? 

Ros,  Indeed,  it  does  not  hurt  me.     Shall  I  put 
Dor,  Do,  dear;  the  poor  must  be  sparine;.  (Ro- 
sina  going  to  put  out  the  lamp,  Dorcas  looks  after 
her  and  sighs;  she  returns  hastily.) 
Ros.  "Why  do  you  sigh,  Dorcas  1 
Dor,  I  canno'  bear  it:  it's  nothing  to  Phoebe 
and  me,  but  thou  wast  not  born  to  labour. 

Ros.  Why  should  I  repine"?  Heaven,  whicli  de- 
prived me  of  my  parents,  and  my  fortune,  left  me 
health,  content,  and  innocence,  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  riches  lead  to  happiness.  Do  you  think  the 
nightingale  sings  the  sweeter  for  being  in  a  gilded 
cage? 
Dor.  Sweeter,  I'll  maintain  it,  than  the  poor 


little  linnet  that  thou  pick'dst  up  half  starved  under 
the  hedge  yesterday,  after  its  mother  had  been  shot, 
and  brought'st  to  life  in  thy  bosom.  Let  me  speak 
to  his  honour ;  he's  main  kind  to  the  poor. 

Ros.  Not  for  the  world,  Dorcas ;  I  want  nothing ; 
you  have  been  a  mother  to  me. 

Dor.  Would  I  could!  Would  I  could!  I  ha' 
worked  hard  and  'arn'd  money  in  my  time  ;  but  now 
I  am  old  and  feeble,  and  am  pushed  about  by  every 
body.  More's  the  pity,  I  say  ;  it  was  not  so  in  my 
young  time;  but  the  world  grows  wickeder  every 
day. 

Ros.  Your  age,  my  good  Dorcas,  requires  rest ; 
go  into  the  cottageji  whilst  Phoebe  and  I  join  the 
gleaners,  who  are  assembling  from  every  part  of 
the  village. 

Dor.  Many  a  time  have  I  carried  thy  dear  mo- 
ther, an  infant,  in  these  arms  ;  little  did  I  think  a 
child  of  her's  would  live  to  share  my  poor  pittance. 
But  I  won't  grieve  thee.  (  Dorcas  enters  the  cottage.) 
Phce.  What  makes  you  so  melancholy,  Rosiua? 
Mayhap  it's  because  you  have  not  a  sweetheart? 
But  you  are  so  proud,  you  won't  let  our  young  men 
come  a-near  you.  You  may  live  to  repent  being  so 
scornful.     {Rosina  retires.) 

AIR.— Phoebe. 
When  William  at  eve  meets  me  down  at  the  stile, 

How  sweet  is  the  nightingale's  song ! 
Of  the  day  I  forget  all  the  labour  and  toil. 

Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 
By  her  beams,withouthlushing,Ihear  him  complain. 

And  believe  every  word  of  her  song: 
You  know  not  hoiv  sweet  'tis  to  love  the  dear  sivain. 
Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among, 
(^During  the  last  stanza,  William  appears, 
and  }nakes  signs  to  Phcehe;  who  steals 
siftly  to  him,  and  they  disappear.) 
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Ros.  How  small  a  part  of  my  evils  is  poverty! 
And  how  little  does  Phoebe  know  the  heart  she 
thinks  insensible !  the  heart  which  nourishes  a 
hopeless  passion.  I  blest,  like  others,  Belville's 
gentle  virtues,  and  knew  not  that  'twas  love.  Un- 
happy, lost  Itosina ! 

AIR.— RosiNA. 
The  morn  returns,  in  saffron  drest. 
But  not  to  sad  Eosina  rest. 

The  blushing  morn  awakes  the  strain, 

Awakes  the  tuneful  choir ; 
But  sad  Itosina  ne'er  again 

Shall  strike  the  sprighlhj  hjre. 
Bust.  (  Wilhout.)  To  work,  my  hearts  of  oak,  to 
work  ;  here  the  sun  is  half  an  hour  high,  and  not  a 
stroke  struck  yet. 

Enter  Rustic,  singing,  followed  by  Reapers. 

AIR. 
Rust.  See,  ye  swains,  yon  streaks  of  red 
Call  you  from  your  slothful  bed: 
Late  you  tilVd  the  fruitful  soil; 
See!  ivhere  harvest  crowns  your  toil! 
Cho.     Late  you  tilVd  the  fruitful  soil; 

See!  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil! 
Rust.  As  we  reap  the  golden  corn. 

Laughing  plenty  Jills  her  horn : 
What  would  gilded  pomp  avail, 
Shoidd  the  peasant's  labour  fail? 
Cho.      What  ivould  gilded  pomp  avail 

Should  the  peasant's  labour  fail? 
Rust.  Ripen  d fields  your  cares  repay ; 
Sons  of  labour,  haste  away; 
Bending,  see  the  tvaving  grain 
Crown  theyear,  and  cheer  the  swain. 
Cho.     Bending,  see  the  leaving  grain 

Crown  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swain. 
Rush.  Hist!  there's  his  honour.     Where  are  all 
the  lazy  Irishmen,  hired  yesterday  at  market? 
Enter  Belmllh,  followed  by  two  Irishmen, 
llrish.  Is  itus  he's  talking  of,  Paddy?  Then  the 
devil  may  thank  him  for  his  good  commendations. 
Bel.  You  are  too  severe,  Rustic  ;  the  poor  fel- 
lows came  three   miles  this  morning;  therefore  I 
made  them  stop  at  the  manor-house  to  take  a  little 
refreshment. 

1  Irish.  Bless  your  sweet  face,  my  jewel,  and  all 
those  who  take  your  part.  Bad  luck  to  myself,  if 
I  would  not,  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heart,  split  the 
dew  before  your  feet  in  a  morning. 

Rust.  If  I  do  speak  a  little  cross,  it's  for  your 
honour's  good.  (  The  Reapers  cut  the  corn,  and  make 
it  into  sheaves.     Rosina  follows,  and  gleans.) 

Rust.  What  a  dickens  does  this  girl  do  here? 
Keep  back  ;  wait  till  the  reapers  are  oil'  the  field; 
do  like  the  other  gleaners. 

Ros.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  sir,  I  will  put  what 
I  have  gleaned  down  again.  (She  lets  fall  the  ears.) 

Bel.  How  can  you  be  so  unfeeling,  Rustic?  She 
is  lovely,  virtuous,  and  in  want.  Let  fall  some 
ears,  that  she  may  glean  the  more. 

Rust.  Your  honour  is  too  good  by  half. 

Bel.  No  more :  gather  up  the  corn  she  has  let  fall. 
Do  as  I  command  you. 

Rust.  There  ;  take  the  whole  field,  since  his  ho- 
nour chooses  it.     ( Putting  the  corn  into  her  apron.) 

lExit. 

Ros.  I  will  not  abuse  his  goodness. 

[Retires,  gleaning. 

2  Irish,  Upon  ray  soul,  now,  his  honour's  no 
churl  of  the  wheat,  whatever  he  may  be  ol  the  barley. 

[Exeunt. 
Bel.  {Looking  after  Rosina.)  What  bewitching 
softness  !  There  is  a  blushing,  bashful  gentleness, 
an  almost  infantine  innocence  in  that  lovely  coun- 
tenance, which  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without 
emotion.  She  turns  this  way  :  what  bloom  on  that 
cheek!   'Tls  the  hlushing  down  of  the  peach. 


AIR.— Belville. 

Her  mouth,  which  a  smile 
Devoid  of  all  guile. 

Half  opens  to  view, 
Is  the  bud  of  the  rose, 
In  the  morning  that  blows, 
Impearl'd  with  the  dew. 
ATore  fragrant  her  breath 
Than  the  Jlow'r-  scented  heath , 

At  the  dawning  of  day  ; 
The  hawthorn  in  bloom, 
The  lily's  perfume. 

Or  the  blossoms  of  May. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  Bllville,  in  a  riding-dress. 
Capt.  B.  Good  morrow,  brother;  you  are  earlj 
abroad. 

Bel.  3Iy  dear  Charles,  I  am  happy  to  see  you. 
True,  I  tind,  to  the  first  of  September. 

Capt.  B.  I  meant  to  have  been  here  last  night, 
but  one  of  my  wheels  broke,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
sleep  at  a  village  six  miles  distant,  where  I  left  my 
chaise,  and  took  a  boat  down  the  river  at  day -break. 
But  your  corn  is  not  off  the  ground. 

Bel.  You  know  our  harvest  is  late  in  the  north  ; 
but  you  will  find  all  the  lands  cleared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Capt.B.  And  pray,  brother,  how  are  the  part- 
ridges this  season? 

Bel.  There  are  twenty  coveys  within  sight  of  my 
house,  and  the  dogs  are  in  fine  order. 

Capt.B.  The  gamekeeper  is  this  moment  lead- 
ing them  round.  I  am  fired  at  the  sight.  But 
where  is  my  little  rustic  charmer  ?  O  !  there  she  is  ; 
I  am  transported.  {Aside.)  Pray,  brother, is  not 
that  the  little  girl,  whose  dawning  beauty  we  ad- 
mired so  much  last  year? 

Bel.  It  is,  and  more  lovely  than  ever.  I  shall 
dine  in  the  field  with  my  reapers  to-day,  brother: 
will  30U  share  our  rural  repast,  or  have  a  dinner 
prepared  at  the  manor-house  ? 

Capt.  B.  By  no  means  :  pray  let  me  be  of  your 

party  :  your  plan  is  an  admirable  one,  especially  if 

your  girls  are  handsome.     I'll  walk  round  the  field, 

and  meet  you  at  dinner-time.  [Exit  Belville. 

AIR. 

By  the  dawn  to  the  downs  ive  repair, 

With  bosoms  right  jocund  and  gay. 
And  gain  more  than  pheasant  or  hare; 
Gain  health  by  the  sports  of  the  day. 
Mark!  mark!  to  the  right  hand,  prepare! 
See  Diana !  she  points:  see,  they  rise : 
See,  they  float  on  the  bosom  of  air! 
Fire  away !  ivhilst  loud  echo  replies. 

Fire  away ! 
Hark!  the  volley  resounds  to  the  skies; 
Whilst  echo  in  thunder  replies: 
In  thunder  replies, 
And  resoiinds  to  the  skies. 
Fire  aivay !  Fire  away !  Fire  away ! 

{Rosina  re-appears,  Captain  Belville  goes 
up  to  her,  gleans  a  few  ears,  and  presents 
them  to  her;  she  refuses  them,  and  runs 
out;  he  follows  her.) 
Enter  William,  speaking  as  he  enters. 
Will.  Lead  the  dogs  back,  James  ;  the  Captain 
won't  shoot  to-day.  {Seeing  Rustic  and  Phoebe  be- 
hind.) Indeed,  so  close!  I  don't  half  like  it. 
Enter  RUSTIC  and  Phcebe. 
Rust.  That's  a  good  girl !  do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
you  sha'n't  want  encouragement.    {He  goes   up   to 
the  Reapers,  and  William  comes  forward.) 

Will.  O  no,  I  dare  sav  she  won't.  So,  Mrs. 
Phoebe  ! 

Ph(s.  And  so,  Mr.  William,  if  you  go  to  that! 
Will.  A  new  sweetheart,  I'll  be   sworn  ;  and  a 
pretty  comely  lad  he  is  :  but  he's  rich,  and  that's 
enough  to  win  a  woman. 
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Phae.  I  dou't  desarve  this  of  you,  William  ;  but 
I'm  rightly  sarved,  for  being  such  an  easy  fool. 
You  think,  mayhap,  I'm  at  my  last  prayers  ;  but 
you  may  find  yourself  mistaken. 

Will.  You  do  right  to  cry  out  first  ;  you  think, 
belike,  that  I  did  not  see  you  take  that  posey  from 
Harry. 

Pha.  And  you,  belike,  that  I  did  not  catch  you 
tying  up  one,  of  cornflowers  and  wild  roses,  for 
the  miller's  maid  ;  but  I'll  be  fool'd  no  longer  ;  I 
have  done  with  you,  Mr.  William. 

Will.  I  sha'n't  break  my  heart,  Mrs.  Phoebe. 
The  miller's  maid  loves  the  ground  I  walk  on. 

DUETT.— William  and  Phcebe. 
_  Will.  Fvekiss'd  and  I've  prattled  with  Jifti/  fair 
maids, 
And  chaiig'd  them  as  oft,  d'ye  see! 
But  of  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the 
green, 
The  maidof  the  mill  for  me. 
Phoe.    There's  fifty  young  men,  ivho  have  told  me 
fine  tales, 
And  call' d  me  the  fairest  she  : 
But  of  all  the  gay  lorestUrs  that  sport  on 
the  green. 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 
Will.  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  a  sloe  in  the  hedge. 
Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May, 
Her  teeth  are  as  white  as  the  new-shorn  flock , 
Her  breath  like  the  new-made  hay. 
Phoe,    He' stall  and  he's  straight  as  the  poplar  tree, 
His  cheeks  are  as  fresh  as  the  rose  ; 
He  looks  like  a  squire  of  high  degree, 
When  drest  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
Will.  I've  kiss'd  and  I've  prattled,  <^c. 
Phce.  There's  fifty  young  men,  S^c. 

{^Exeunt  Phce.  and  Will. 

RosiNA  runs  across  the  stage.  Captain  Belville 
following  her. 
Capt.  B.  Slay  and  hear  me,  Rosina.  Why  will 
you  fatigue  yourself  thus?  Only  homely  girls  are 
born  to  work.  Your  obstinacy  is  vain;  you  shall 
hear  me. 

Ros.  Why  do  you  stop  me,  sir?  My  iinie  is  pre- 
cious.    When  the  gleaning  season  is  over,  will  you 
make  up  my  loss  ? 
Capt.  B.' Yes. 

Ros.  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  jou  to  make 
me  lose  my  day's  work? 

Capt.  li.  Yes. 
•  Ros.  Would  it  give  you  pleasure  to  see  me  pass 
all  my  days  in  idleness  i 
Capt.  B.  Yes. 

Ros.  We  difl'er  greatly  then,  sir.  I  only  wish 
for  so  much  leisure  as  makes  me  return  to  my 
work  with  fresh  spirit.  We  labour  all  the  week, 
'tis  true  ;  but  then  how  sweet  is  our  rest  on  Sun- 
day ! 

AIR. 
Whilst  with  village  maids  I  stray. 
Sweetly  wears  the  joyous  day  ; 
Cheerful  glows  my  artless  breast, 
Mildcontent  the  constant  guest. 
Capt.  B.  Mere  prejudice,  child  ;  you  will  know 
better.     I  pity  you,  and  will  make  your  fortune. 

Ros.  Let  me  call  my  mother,  sir  ;  I  am  joung, 
and  can  support  myself  by  my  labour  ;  but  she  is 
old  and  helpless,  and  your  charity  will  be  well  be- 
stowed. Please  to  transfer  to  her  the  bounty  you 
intended  for  me. 

Capt.  B.  Why— as  to  that— 
Ros.  I  understand  you,  sir  ;  your  compassion 
does  not  extend  to  old  women. 
Capt.  B.  Really — I  believe  not. 

Enter  \yov.C?iS,  from  the  Cottage. 
Ros,  You  are  just  come  in  time,  mother.  I  have 


met  with  a  generous  gentleman,  whose  charity  in 
clines  him  to  succour  youth. 

Dor.  'Tis  verv  kind.     And  old  age — 

Ros.  He'll  tell  you  that  himself.  {Exit. 

Dor.  I  thought  so.  Sure,  sure,  'tis  no  sin  to 
be  old. 

Capt.  B,  Youmustnot  judge  of  me  by  others, 
honest  Dorcas.  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortunes, 
and  wish  to  serve  you. 

Dor.  And  to  what,  your  honour,  may  I  owe  this 
kindness? 

Capt.  B.  You  have  a  charming  daughter^ 

Dor.  I  thought  as  much.  A  vile  wicked  man ! 
(^Aside.) 

Capt.  B.  Beauty  like  her's  might  find  a  thousand 
resources  in  London  ;  the  moment  she  appears 
there,  she  will  turn  every  head. 

Dor.  And  is  your  honour  sure  her  own  won't 
turn  at  the  same  time  ? 

Capt.  B.  She  shall  live  in  aflluence,  and  take  care 
of  you  too,  Dorcas. 

Dor.  I  guess  your  honour's  meaning;  but  yoii 
are  mistaken,  sir.  If  I  must  be  a  trouble  to  the 
dear  child,  I  had  rather  owe  my  bread  to  her 
labour  than  her  shame. 

\^Goes  into  the  Cottage,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Capt.  B.  These  women  astonish  me  ;  but  I  won't 
give  it  up  so. 

Enter  RvsilC,  crossing  the  stage. 

Capt.  B.  A  word  with  you.  Rustic. 

Rust.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  your  honour  ;  lam 
going  to  hasten  dinner. 

Capt.  B.  I  sha'n't  keep  you  a  minute.  Take  these 
five  guineas. 

Rust.  For  whom,  sir? 

Capt.  B.  For  yourself.     And  this  purse. 

Rust.  For  whom,  sir? 

Capt.  B.  For  Rosina  ;  they  say  she  is  in  distress, 
and  wants  assistance. 

Rust.  What  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  you 
so  charitable!   But  why  give  me  money,  sir? 

Capt.  B.  Only  to — tell  Rosina  there  is  a  person 
who  is  very  much  interested  in  her  happiness. 

Rust.  How  much  you  will  please  his  honour  by 
this!  He  takes  mightily  to  Rosina,  and  prefers 
her  to  all  the  young  women  in  the  parish. 

Capt.B.  Prefers  her!    Ah!   you  sly  rogue ! 

Rust.' Yonr  honour's  a  wag;  but  I'm  sure  I 
meant  no  harm. 

Capt.  B.  Give  her  the  money,  and  tell  her  she 
shall  never  want  a  friend:  but  not  a  word  to  my 
brother. 

Rust.  All's  safe,  your  honour.  lExit  Captain 
Belville.]  I  don't  vastly  like  this  business.  At 
the  captain's  age,  this  violent  charity  is  a  little  du- 
berous.  I  am  his  honour's  servant,  and  it's  my 
duty  to  hide  nothing  from  him.  I'll  go  seek  his 
honour  ;  O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Belville. 
I      Bel.   Well,  Rustic,  have  you  any  intelligence  to 
I  communicate  ? 

Rust.  A  vast  deal,  sir.  Your  brother  begins  to 
make  good  use  of  his  money  ;  he  has  given  me  these 
five  guineas  for  myself,  and  this  purse  for  Rosina. 

Bel.  For  Rosina!  'Tis  plain  he  loves  her. 
(Aside.)  Obey  him  exactly  ;  but  as  distress  ren- 
ders the  mind  haughty,  and  Rosina's  situation  re- 
quires the  utmost  delicacy,  contrive  to  execute 
your  commission  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  may 
not  even  suspect  from  whence  the  money  comes. 
Rust.  I  understand  your  honour. 
Bel.  Have  yon  gained  any  intelligence  in  respect 
to  Rosina? 

Rust.  I  endeavoured  to  get  all  I  could  from  the 
old  woman's  grand-daughter  ;  but  all  she  knew  was, 
that  she  was  no  kin  to  Dorcas,  and  that  she  had 
had  a  good  bringing-up  ;  but  here  come  the  reapers 


ROSIN  A. 


[Act  II. 


E«<er  Captain  Belville,  folloiccd by  the  Reapers. 

FINALE. 
Bel.  By  this  fountain  s  flow'  ry  side, 

Drest  in  nature's  blooming  pride, 
Where  the  poplar  trembles  high. 

And  the  bees  in  clusters  fly, 
imist  the  herdsman  on  the  hill 

Listens  to  the  falling  rill, 

Pride  and  cruel  scoryi  aicay. 

Let  us  share  the  festive  day. 
C  Taste  our  pleasures  ye  icho  may, 
Ros.      /  This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Bel.      ^  Simple  Nature  ye  who  prize, 
C  Life' s  fantastic  forms  despise, 
Cho.         Taste  our  pleasures  ye  tvho  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Capt.  B.  Blushing  Bell,  ivith  downcast  eyes. 

Sighs,  and  knows  not  why  she  sighs. 

Tom  is  near  her — we  shcUl  knoiv — 

^010  he  eyes  her — Is't  not  so? 
Cbo.         Taste  our  pleasures  ye  rvho  may. 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Will.        He  is  fond,  and  she  is  s)iy; 

He  ivotildkiss  her! — fie! — oh,  fie! 

Mind  thy  sickle,  let  her  be; 

By  and  by  she'llfolloiv  thee. 
Cho.         Busy  censors,  hence!  away! 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Rust.        Now  we'll  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 

Then  we'll  tell  the  sportive  tcde; 

All  is  jest,  and  all  is  glee. 

All  is  youthful  jollity. 
Cho.         Taste  our  pleasures  ye  ivho  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday, 
Phoe.       Lads  and  lasses,  all  advance, 

Carol  blithe,  and  form  the  dance; 

Trip  it  lightly  ivhile  you  may. 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Cho.  Trip  it  lightly  ivhile  you  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday,  {Dance.') 

ACT  II.— Scene  I.— The  same. 
Enter  RUSTIC. 

Rtist.  This  purse  is  the  plague  of  my  life  ;  I  hate 
money  when  it  is  not  my  own.  I'll  e'en  put  in  the 
five  gaineas  he  gave  me  for  myself;  I  don't  want 
it,  and  they  do.  They  certainly  must  find  it  there. 
But  I  hear  the  cottage-door  open.  {Puts  the  purse 
on  the  bench,  and  retires.) 
Enter   DoRCAS   and  RoSINA,  from    the    Cottage. 

Dorcas  with  a  great  basket  on  her  arm,  filled  with 

skeins  of  thread. 

Dor.  I  am  just  going,  Rosina,  to  carry  this  thread 
to  the  weaver's. 

Ros.  This  basket  is  too  heavy  for  you ;  pray,  let 
me  carry  it.  {Sets  the  basket  on  the  bench.) 

Dor.  No,  no.  {PeeHishly.) 

Ros.  If  you  love  me,  only  take  half;  this  evening, 
or  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  carry  the  rest.  (  Takes 
part  of  the  skeins  out  of  the  basket.)  There,  be  angry 
with  me  if  you  please. 

Dor,  No,  my  sweet  Iamb,  I  am  not  angry;  but 
Ijeware  of  men. 

Ros.  Have  you  any  doubts  of  my  conduct,  Dorcas  ? 

Dor.  Indeed  I  have  not,  love ;  and,  yet,  I  am 
uneasy. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  Belville,  tinperceived. 
Go  back  to  the  reapers,  whilst  I  carry  this  thread. 

Ros.  I'll  go  this  moment. 

Dor.  But  as  I  walk  but  slow,  and  'tis  a  good 
way,  you  may  chance  to  be  at  home,  before  me  ;  so 

Ros.  I  will.  [take  the.key. 

Capt.  B.  {Aside.)  Rosina  to  be  at  home  before 
Dorcas  !  How  lucky  !  I'll  slip  into  the  house,  and 
wait  her  coming,  if  'tis  till  midnight.  [Exit. 

Dor.  Let  nobody  go  into  the  house. 

Ros.  I'll  take  care. 

Dor,  But  first  I'll  double  lock  the  door.  {Locks 


the  door,  and  going  to  take  tip  the  basket,  sees  the 
purse.)     Good  lack  !    What  is  herel  A  purse,  as  I 
Ros.  How !  [live  ! 

Dor.  Come,  and  see  ;  'tis  a  purse,  indeed. 
Ros,  Heavens!  'tis  full  of  gold. 
Dor,  We  must  put  up  a  bill  at  the  church-gate, 
and  restore  it  to  the  owner.     The  best  way  i.s  to 
carry  the  money  to  his  honour,  aud  get  him  to  keep 
ittill  the  owner  is  Ibund.  You  shall  go  with  it, love. 
Ros.  Pray  excuse  uie,  I  always  blush  so. 
Dor.  'Tis    nothing    but    childishness:     but   bis 
honour  will  like  your  bashfulness  better  than  too 
much  courage.  [Exit. 

Ros.  I  cannot  support  his  presence  ;  my  embar- 
rassment— mj-  confusion — a  stronger  sensation  than 
that  of  gratitude  agitates  my  heart.  Yet,  hope,  in 
my  situation,  were  madness. 

AIR.— Rosina. 
Sweet  transjiorts,  gentle  wishes,  go! 

Ill  vain  his  charms  have  gain'd  my  heart: 
Since  fortune,  still  to  love  a  foe. 
And  cruel  duty,  bid  us  part. 
Ah!  why  does  duty  chain  the  mind. 
And  part  those  souls  ivhich  love  hasjoin'd? 
jEnfer  William. 
Pray,  William,  do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has 
lost  a  purse? 

Will.  I  knows  nothing  about  it. 
Ros.  Dorcas,  however,  has  found  one. 
Will.  So  much  the  better  for  she. 
Ros.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  if  you  will 
carry  it  to  Mr.  Belville,  and  beg  him  to  keep  it  till 
the  owner  is  found. 

Will.  Since  you  desire  it,  I'll  go  :  it  sha'n't  be 
the  lighter  for  my  carrying. 

Ros.  That  I  am  sure  of,  AVilliam.  [Exit. 

Enter  Phcebe. 
Phoe.  There's  \ViHiam ;  but  I'll  pretend  not  to 
see  him. 

AIR. — Phcebe. 
Henry  culVd  the  flozv'ret's  bloom, 
Marian  lov'd  the  soft  perfume. 
Had  playful  kiss'd,  but  prudence  near 
Whisper' d  timely  in  her  ear. 
Simple  Marian,  ah!  beware; 
Touch  them  not,  for  love  is  there. 
{  Throivs  away  her  nosegay.     While  she  is  singing, 
William  turns,  looks  at  her,  whistles,  and  plays 
ivith  his  stick.) 

Will.  That's  Harry's  posy;  the  slut  likes  me 
still.  {Aside.) 

Phce.  That's  a  copy  of  his  countenance,  I'm  sar- 

tin ;  he  can  no  more  help  following  me  nor  he  can 

be  hanged.  {Aside.   William  crosses  again,  singing.) 

Will.  Of  allthe  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the  green, 

The  tnaid  of  the  mill  for  me. 
Phce.  I'm  ready  to  choke  wi'  madness  ;  but  I'll 
not  speak  first,  an  I  die  for't.      (  William  sings, 
throwing  up  his  stick,  and  catching  it.) 

Will.  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  the  sloe  in  the  hedge. 

Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May. 
Phoe.  I  can't  bear  it  no  longer ;  you  vile,  un- 
grateful, parfidious — ^but  it's  no  matter.  I  can't 
think  what  I  could  see  in  you.  Harry  loves  me,  i 
and  is  a  thousand  times  more  handsomer.  {Sings,  ■ 
sobbing  at  every  ivord.)  | 

Of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  sport  on  the  green.  ] 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 
Will.  He's  yonder  a  reaping:   shall  I  call  him?' 
{Offers  to  go.) 

Phoe,  My  grandmother  leads  me  the  life  of  a 
dog  ;  and  it's  all  along  of  you. 

Will,  Well,  then  she'll  be  better  temper'd  now. 
Phce,  I  did  not  value  her  scolding  of  a  brass  far- 
thing, when  I  thought  as  how  you  were  true  to  me. 
IV  ill.  Wasn't  I  true  to  you  !     Look  in  ray  face, 
and  say  that. 
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Scene  1.] 


ROSIN  A. 


AIR.— William. 

V/lteii  hidden  to  the  wtike  or  fair, 

The  joy  of  each  free-hearted  swaiii, 
Till  Phosbe  promis'd  to  be  there, 
I  loiter'd,  last  of  all  the  train. 
If  chance  some  fairing  caught  her  eye, 

The  riband  ijay,  or  silken  glove. 
With  eager  haste  I  ran  to  buy ; 

For  what  is  gold  compar'd  to  love? 
My  posy  on  her  bosom  plac'd, 

Could  Harry's  sweeter  scents  exhale ! 
Her  auburn  locks  my  riband  grac'd, 
Andflutter'd  in  the  ivanton  gale. 
With  scorn  she  hears  me  now  complain, 

Nor  can  my  rustic  presents  move  : 
Her  heart  prefers  a  richer  swain. 

And  gold,  alas  !  has  banislid  love,     (Going.) 
Will.  (Beturns.)  Let's  part  friendly  liowsoraever. 
Hye,  Phffibe:  I  shall  always  wisli  you  well. 
Phn'.  Bye,  William.     (Cries.') 
Will.  My  lieart  begins  to  melt  a  little.    (Aside.) 
I  loved  you  very  well  once,   Plucbe :  bat  you  are 
grown  so  cross,  and  have  such  vagaries. 

Ph(c.  r"m  sure  I  never  had  no  vagaries  witli  you, 
William.     But  go  ;  mayhap  Kate  may  be  angry. 

Will.  And  who  cares  for  she?      I  uever  minded 
lier  anger,   nor  her  coaxing  neither,  till  you  were 
cross  to  me. 
Phce.  O  the  father!    I  cross  to  you,  William'? 
Will.  Did  3'ou  not  tell  me,  this  very  morning, 
as  liovv  you  had  done  wi'  me  "? 

Phoe.  One  word's  as  good  as  a  thousand.  Do 
you  love  me,  William? 

Will.  Do  I  love  thee  1  Do  I  love  dancing  on  the 
green  better  than  tiireshing  in  a  barn?  Do  I  love  a 
wake,  or  a  harvest-home  ? 

Phce.  Then  I'll  uever  speak  to  Harry  again  the 
longest  day  I  have  to  live. 

Will.  I'll  turn  my  back  o'the  miller's  maid  the 
first  time  I  meet  her. 

Phce.  Will  you,  indeed  and  indeed? 
Will.  Marry  will  I ;  and  more  nor  that,  I'll  go 
speak  to  the  parson  this  moment:  I'm  haj>pier — 
Zooks !  I'm  happier  nor  a  lord  or  a  squire  of  live 
hundred  a-year. 

DUETT.— Phcebe  ahcZ  William. 
Phoj.  In  gaudy  courts,  with  aching  hearts. 
The  great  at  fortune  rail: 
The  hills  may  higher  honours  claim, 
But  peace  is  in  the  vale. 
Will.    See  high-born  dames,  in  rooms  of  state. 
With  midnight  revels  pale  ; 
No  youth  admires  their  fading  charms, 
For  beauty's  in  the  vale. 
Both.  Amid  the  shades  the  virgin's  sighs 
Add  fragrance  to  the  gale: 
So  they  that  will  may  take  the  hill. 

Since  love  is  in  the  vale.  ^E.veunt. 

Enter  Belville. 
Bel.  I  tremble  at  the  imjiression  this  lovely  girl 
has  made  on  my  heart.  My  cheerfulness  has  left 
me,  and  I  am  gi-own  insensible  even  to  the  delicious 
pleasure  of  making  those  happy  who  depend  on  my 
protection. 

AIR. — Belville. 
Ere  bright  Rosiua  mit  my  eyes. 

How  peaceful  pass' d  the  joyous  day! 
In  rural  sports  I  gain'd  the  prize. 

Each  virgin  I'lsten'd  to  my  lay. 
But  now  no  more  I  touch  the  lyre. 

No  more  the  rustic  sport  can  please ; 
I  live  the  slave  of  fond  desire, 

Lost  to  myself,  to  mirth,  and  ease. 
The  tree,  that  in  a  happier  hour, 

Its  boughs  extended  o'er  the  plain, 
IV  hen  blasted. by  the  lightning's  poiver. 
Nor  charms  the  eye,  nor  shades  the  swum. 


Since  the  sun  rose,  I  have  been  in  continual  exer- 
cise ;  I  feel  exhausted,  and  will  try  to  rest  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  (his  bank.  (Lies  down  on  a  bank.) 

Gleaners  cross  the  Stage;  Enter  RosiNA. 
AIR.— RosiNA. 
Light  as  thistle-down  moving,  which  floats  on  the  air. 
Sweet  gratitude's  debt  to  this  collage  I  bear: 
Of  autumn  s  rich  store  I  bring  home  my  part. 
The  weight  <m  my  head,  but  gay  joy  on  my  heart. 
What  do  I  see?     Mr.  Belville  asleep?    I'll  steal 
softly — at  this  moment  I  maj'  gaze  on  him  without 
lilushing.   (Lays  down  the  corn,  and  walks  softly  up 
to  him.)     The  sun  points  full  on  this  spot;  let  me 
fasten  these  branches  together  with  this  riband, 
and  shade  him  from  its  beams;  yes,  that  will  do. 
But  if  he  should  wake — (takes  the  riband  from  her 
bosom,    and  ties  the  branches  together) — how   my 
heartbeats!     One  look  more — ah!  1  have  waked 
him.  (>S'A<?  runs  to  the  door  of  the  cottage.) 

Bel.  What  noise  was  that  ?  This  riband  I  have 
seen  before,  and  on  the  lovely  Rosina's  bosom. 
(Goes  towards  the  cottage.) 

Ros.  I  will  hide  myself  in  the  bouse.  (Rosime 
opening  the  door,  sees  Capt.  Belville,  and  starts  back. } 
Heavens!  a  man  in  the  house! 

Capt.B.  Now,  love  assist  me!  (Comes  out  and 
seizes  liosina;  she  breaks  from  him,  and  runs  af- 
jiighled  across  the  stage;  Belville  follows;  Captain 
Behdle,  who  comes  out  to  pursue  In  r,  sees  his  brother 
and  steals  off  at  the  other  side,  Belville  leads  Ro- 
sina  back.) 

Bel.  Why  do  you  ily  thus,  Rosiua"! 

Ros.  Where  is  he?     A  gentleman  pursued  me. 

Bel.  Don't  be  alarmed,  'twas  my  brother;  he 
could  not  mean  to  oflend  you. 

Ros.  Your  brother!  Why  then  does  he  not  imi- 
tate your  virtues  1  Why  was  he  here  ? 

Bel.  Forget  this  ;  you  are  safe.  But  tell  me, 
Rosina,  for  the  question  is  to  me  of  importance, 
have  I  not  seen  you  wear  this  riband! 

Ros.  Forgive  me,  sir  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb 
you.  I  ouly  meant  to  shade  you  from  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  sun.  _      [tention? 

Bel.  To   what  motive  do  I  owe  this  tender  at- 

Ros.  Ah,  sir  ;  do  not  the  whole  village  love  you? 

Bel.  You  tremble;  wh}- are  you  alarmed? 

DUETT.— Belville  and  Rosina. 
Bel.  For  you,  my  sweet  maid,  nay ,  be  not  afraid , 

I  feel  an  affection  which  ijettvants  a  name, 
Ros.   When  first — but  in  vain — /  seek  to  explain. 
What  heart  but  must  love  you  ?  I  blush,  fear, 
and  shame — 
Bel.   Why  thus  timid,  Rosina  ?  still  safe  by  my  side. 

Let  me  be  your  guardian,  protector,  and  guide. 
Ros.  My  timid  heart  pants — stillsafeby  your  side, 

Be  you  myjirotector,  my  guardian,  my  guide,. 
Bel.   Why  thus  timid, S^c. 
Ros.  My  timid  heart  pants,  S)-c, 
Bel,  Unveil   your  mind  to   me,    Rosina.      The 
graces  of  your  form,  the  native  dignity  of  your 
mind  which  breaks  through  the  lovely  simplicity 
of   your   deportment,    a  thousand  circumstances 
concur  to  convince  me  you  wereriot  born  a  villager. 
Ros,  To  you,  sir,  I   can  have   no   reserve.     A 
pride,  I  hope   an  honest  one,  made  me  wish  to 
sItIi  in  secret  over  my  misfortunes. 
B<1.  They  are  at  an  end. 

Ros.  Dorcas  approaches,  sir;  she  can  best  re- 
late my  melancholy  story. 

Enter  Dorcas. 
Dor.  His  honour  here  ?  Good  lack  ! 
Bel.  Will  you  let  me  speak  with  you  a  moment 
alone,  Dorcas? 

Vor.  Rosina,  take  this  basket. 

[Exit  Rosina  tvith  the  basket, 
Bel,  Rosina  has  referred  me  to  you,  Dorcas,  for 
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ROSINA. 


[Act  II. 


au  account  of  ber  birth,  wbiob  I  have  long  suspect- 
ed to  he  above  her  present  situation. 

iJor.  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  since  the  dear 
child  gives  me  leave  to  speak,  she's  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  England.  Her  mother,  sweet 
lady,  was  my  bountiful  old  master's  daughter, 
'Squire  Welford,  of  Lincolusbire.  His  estate  was 
seiz'd   for  a   mortgage   of  not  half  its  value,  just 


begone  ;  I  renounce  you  as  ray  brother,  and  re- 
nounce my  ill-jilac'd  friendship. 

Capl.li.  Your  indignation  is  just;  I  have  of- 
fended almost  past  forgiveness.  \Vill  the  offer  of 
my  baud  repair  the  Injury? 

Bel.  If  Rosina  accepts  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Bos.  {To  Bel':ile.)\\M  soa,  sir,  sutler— This, 
sir,  is  a  second  insult.     Whoever  oiVends  the  ob- 


after  young  madam  was  married,  and  she  ne'er  got     ject  of  his  love,  is  unworthy  of  obtaining  hoi- 


a  penny  of  her  ])ortion 

_Bt/."And  her  father? 

Dor.  Was  a  brave  gentleman  too,  a  colonel. 
His  honour  went  to  the  Eastern  Indies,  to  better 
bis  fortune,  and  madam  would  go  with  him.  The 
ship  was  lost,  and  they,  with  all  the  little  means 
they  had,  went  to  the  bottom.  Young  madam  Ro- 
sina was  their  only  child  ;  they  left  her  at  school ; 
bat  when  this  sad  news  came,  the  mistress  did  not 
care  for  keeping  ber,  so  the  dear  child  has  shared 

Bd.  But  her  father's  name  ?      [my  poor  morsel. 

Dor.  Martin;  Colonel  Martin. 

Bd.  I  am  too  happy,  he  was  the  friend  of  my 
father's  heart;  a  thousand  times  have  I  heard  him 
lament  his  fate.  Rosina's  virtues  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded. 

Dor.  Yes,  I  know'd  it  would  be  so.  Heaven 
never  forsakes  the  good  man's  children 


Bi4.  This  noble  refusal  paints  your  character. 
I  know  another,  Rosina,  who  loves  you  with  as 
strong,  though  purer  ardour; — but  if  allowed  to 
hope — 

llos.  Do  not,  sir,  envy  me  the  calm  delight  of 
passing  my  independent  days  with  Dorcas,  in 
whom  I  have  found  a  mother's  tenderness. 

Bel.  Do  you  refuse  me  too,  then,  Rosina? 

Dor.  You,  sir?     You? 

Ros.  My  confusion,  my  blushes, — 

Bel.  Then  I  am  happy!    My  lil'e  !  my  Rosina! 

Pbce.  Do  you  speak  to  his  honour,  \Yiliiam. 

Will.  No  ;  do  you  speak,   Phoebe. 

Phoe.  I  am  ashamed  ;  William  and  I,  your  ho- 
nour— William  prayed  me  to  let  him  keep  me  com- 
pany; so  he  gained  my  good  will  to  have  him,  if 
so  be  my  grandmother  consents. 

Villi.  If  your  honour  would  be  so  good  to  speak 


Bel.  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you,  Dorcas,  ^  to  Dorcas 
and  answer  me  sincerely  ;  is  ber  heart  free?  Bel.  Dorcas,  yon  must  not  refuse  me  anything 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  she  never  would  let  any  of  our  ]  to-day.    I'll  give  William  a  farm, 
young  men  come  a-near  her  ;  and  yet —  j       Dor.  Your  honour  is  too  kind;  take  her,  ^  il- 

Bel.  Speak  ;  I  am  on  the  rack.  liani,  and  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Dor.  I'm  afear'd,    she   mopes   and   she   pines,  j       Will.  That  I   will,  "dame.    {Belville  joins  their 
But  your  honour  would  be  angry  ;  I'm  afeard  the  j  hands;  they  hoiv  and  curtsey.) 
Captain —  ,       in//,  awrf  P/io?.  Thank  your  honour. 

Zfe/.Then  my  forebodingheart  was  right. (Jiirfe.)  ,       Will.  W^hat  must  I    do    with   the  pnrse,  your 


jE«to- Rustic. 
Rust.  Help,  for  heaven's  sake,  sir!     Rosina's 
lost ;  she  is  carried  away. 
Bel.  Rosina  ! 

Enter  CAPTAIN  Belville. 
Capt.  B.  Don't  be  alarm'd;  let  me  go;  I'll  fly 
to  save  her. 

Bel.  W^ith  me,  sir  ;  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  yon. 
Rustic  hasten  instantly  with  our  reapers.  Dorcas, 
you  will  be  our  guide. 

Rust.  Don't  be  frightened,  sir;  the  Irishmen 
have  rescued  her  ;  she  is  just  here.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Two  Irishmen. 
1  Irish.  Dry   your  tears,    my  jewel  ;  we  have 
done  for  them.  [life. 

Dor.  Have  you  sav'd  her?  I  owe  you  more  than 
1  Irish.  Faith,  good    woman,  you  owe  me    no- 
thing at  all.     I'll  tell  your  honour  how  it  was.  My 
comrades  and  I  were  crossing  the  meadow,  going 
home,  when   we   saw   them   first;  and  bearing  a 
woman  cry,  I  look'd  up,  and  saw  them  putting 
lier  into  a  skiff  against  ber  will.     Says   I,  Paddy, 
is  not  that  the  clever  little  crater  that  was  glaning 
in  the  field  with  us  this  morning?"      "  'Tis  so, 
svre  enough,"  «ays  he.    "  By  St.  Patrick,"  says 
I,"  there's  enough  of  us  to  rescule  her."     With 
that  we  ran  for   the  bare  life,  waded   up  to   the 
knees,  laid  about  us  bravely  with  our  shillelaglis, 
knock'd  them  out  of  the  skiff,  and  brought  her 
back  safe  ;  and  here  she  comes,  my  jewel. 
Re-enter   Rustic,    leading   RosiNA,    icho   throws 
herself  into  Dorcas's  arms. 
Dor.  I  canno'  speak  ;  art  thou  safe? 
Bel.  I  dread  to  lind  the  criminal. 
Rust.  Your  honour  need  not  go   far   a-field,  I 
believe ;   it  must  have  been  some   friend   of  the 
Captain's,  for  his  French  valet  commanded  the 
party. 

Capt.B.  I  confess  the  crime;  my  passion   for 
Rosina  hurried  me  out  of  myself. 

Bel.    You  have  dishonoured   me,   dishonoured 
the  glorious  profession  you  have  embraced.     But 


honour  ?     Dorcas  would  not  take  it. 

Bel.  I  believe  my  brother  has  the  best  right. 

Capt.B.  'Tis  your's,  William  ;  dispose  of  it  as  i 

you  please.  | 

Will.  Then  I'll  give  it  to  oar  honest  Irishmen,  1 

who  fought  so  bravely  for  Rosina.  lE.veiint  Irishmen. ' 

Bel.  You  have  made  good  use  of  it,  William  ; ' 

nor  shall  my  gratitude  stop  here.  i 

Capt.B.  Allow  me  to  retire,  brother.    When  I  i 

am  worthy  of  your  esteem,  I  will  return,  and  de-j 

mand  my  rights  in  your  affection. 

Bel,  You  must  not  leave  us,  brother.     Resume! 

the  race  of  honour;  be  indeed   a  soldier,  and  be; 

more  than  my  brother ;  be  my  friend.  I 

FINALE.  I 

Bel.  To  bless,  and  to  be  blest,  be  ours,  I 

Whate'er  our  rank,  tchale'er  our  poieers;  \ 

On  some  her  yijts  kind  fortune  showers,     ; 

Who  reap,  like  us,  in  this  rich  scene.  \ 

Capt.  B.     Yet  (hose  who  taste  her  bounty  less, 

The  sigh  malevohnt  repress,  \ 

And  loud  the  feeling  bosom  bless. 
Which  something  leaves  for'tvant  to  glean. 
Ros.  How  b!est  ami,  supremely  blest!  , 

Since  Belville  all  his  soul  exprest,  ' 

And  fondly  clasjj'd  me  to  his  breast :  j 

/  710W  may  reap — how  chang'd  the  scene!  \ 
But  ne'er  can  I  forget  the  day,  | 

When  all  to  icant  and  woe  a  prey, 
Soft  pity  taught  his  soul  to  say,  ] 

"  Unfeeling  Rustic,  let  her  glean!'' 
f-  The  hearts  you  glad  your  own  display,      '< 

I'    The  heav'ns  such  goodness  must  repay  ; 
And  blest  through  many  a  summer's  day, 
.   Full  crops  you'll  reap  in  thii  rich  scene; 
K   And  O  !  ivhen  summer's  joys  are  o'er,       i 
And  autumn  yields  its  fruits  no  more, 
New  blessings  be  there  yet  i?i  store, 
'-For  winter's  sober  hours  to  glean. 

And  0!  when  summer's  joys  are  o'er,  ^c 
lE.xeun 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Rakeland's, 

Enter  WILLIAM, /oWoit-erf  by  Lord  Rakeland. 

Lord  R.  At  home'?  To  be  sure  I  am  ;  bow  could 
you  make  any  doubts  about  it!  [^Exit  William.^ 
Deny  nie  to  my  old  acquaintance  and  favourite 
friend,  Tom  Contest ! 

Enter  Mr.  Contest. 

My  dear  Contest,  I  congratulate  us  both  that  your 
travels  are  completed,  and  that  you  are  come  to 
taste,  for  the  remainder  of  your  lite,  the  joys  of  your 
own  country. 

Con.  Whether  to  taste  joy  or  sorrow  I  am  yet 
in  doubt ;  for  I  am  uncertain  in  what   manner  I 
shall  be  received  by  my  father. 
.  iord  R.  Have  not  you  seen  him  yet  ? 
Con,  No  :  nor  dare  I,  till   I  know  in  what  hu- 
mour he  is. 

Lord  R.  In  a  good  one,  you  may  depend  upon 
it ;  for  he  is  very  lately  married. 

Con.  To  my  utter  concern !  I  heard  some  time 
ago,  indeed,  that  it  was  his  design  to  marry  again. 
Pray  can  you  tell  me  who  my  new  mother  is? 

Lord  R.  I  am  told  she  is  very  young,  extremely 
lively,  and  prodigiously  beautiful.  I  am  told  too 
that  she  has  been  confined  in  the  country,  dressed 
and  treated  like  a  child,  till  her  present  age  of 
eighteen,  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
youth  in  her  mother. 

Con.  But  who  is  her  mother"?  Of  what  family 
!    is  she? 
I        LordR,  That  I  don't  know  j  and  I  suppose  your 


father  did  not  consider  of  what  family  she  was, 
but  merely  what  family  she  was  likely  to  bring 
him. 

Con.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  married  on  pur- 
pose to  disinherit  me,  for  having  written  to  him, 
that  I  had  fixed  my  aflections  upon  a  widow  of 
small  fortune,  but  one  who  was  so  perfectly  to  my 
wishes,  that  even  his  commands  could  not  force 
me  to  forsake  her. 

Lord  R.  And  were  you  in  earnest? 
Con.  I  thought  I  was  then  :  but  at  present  I  am 
more  humble.     I  have    implored   his   pardon  for 
those  hasty  expressions,  and  now  only  presume  by 
supplication  to  obtain  his  approbation  of  my  choice. 
Lord  R.  Is  she  a  foreigner? 
Con.  No  ;  an  Englishwoman.    We  met  at  Flo- 
rence ;  parted  at  Venice  ;  and  she  arrived  in  Lou- 
don just  four  dsys  befcvre  me. 

Lord  R.And  when  will  you  introduce  me  to  her? 
Con.  Are  you  as  much  a   man   of  gallantry  as 
ever?  if  you  are,  you  shall  first  promise  me  not  to 
make  love  to  her. 

Lord  R.  As  to  that,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  I 
never  make  a  promise,  when  I  think  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  my  breaking  it. 

Con.  Then  positively  you  shall  not  see  my  choice 
till  I  am  secure  of  her.  But  I  can  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  :  I'll  introduce  you  to  my  young  mother-in- 
law,  if  you  like. 

Lord  R.  My  dear  friend,  that  will  do  quite  as 
well;  nay,  I  don't  know  if  it  won't  do  better. 
Come,  let  us  go  diredly. 

Con.  Hold  !  not  till  I  have  obtained  my  father's 
leave  :  for,  after  offending  him  so  highly  as  not  to 
hear  from  him  these  six  months,  I  thought  it  neces- 
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sarv  to  send  a  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
this  morning,  to  beg  his  permission  to  wait  upon 
hiui.  And  here,  I  suppose,  is  his  answer. 

Enter  William,  ivho  gives  a  letter  to  Mr.  Contest. 

Wil.  Your  servant  inquired  for  yon,  sir,  and  left 
this.  lExii. 

Con.  (Reads.)  An  invitation  to  go  to  his  house  im- 
mediately. Why  mj  father  tells  me  he  was  only 
married  this  very  morning!  I  heard  he  was  mar- 
ried a  week  ago. 

Lord  II.  And  so  did  I  •,  and  so  did  halfthetown. 
His  marriage  has  even  been  in  the  newspapers 
these  three  days.  I  long  to  have  a  kiss  of  the 
bride. 

Con.  Psha,  my  lord!  as  it  is  the  wedding  day, 
I  cannot  think  of  taking  you  now:  it  may  be  im- 
proper. 

LordR.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  A  wedding  day 
is  a  public  day;  and  Sir  Adam  knows  upon  what 
familiar  terms  you  and  I  are.  Indeed,  my  dear 
friend,  my  going  will  be  considered  but  as  neigh- 
bourly.    I  can  take  uo  denial.     I  must  go. 

Con.  Well  if  it  must  be  so,  come  then.  (Going, 
s?o;m.) Notwithstanding  the  cause  I  have  for  rejoic- 
ing at  this  kind  invitation  from  my  father,  still  I 
feel  embarrassed  at  the  thoughts  o"f  appearing  be- 
fore him,  in  the  presence  of  his  youug  wife  ;  for  I 
have  uo  doubt  but  she'll  take  a  dislike  to  me. 

Lord  R.  And  if  she  should,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
she'll  take  a  liking  to  me.  So  come  away,  and  be 
in  spirits.  lExennt. 

Scene  II.- — An  Apartment  at  Sir  Adam  Contest's. 

Enter  Sir  Ad ATiI,  dressed  in  white  clothes  like  a 
bridegroom. 

Sir  A.  Nothing  is  so  provoking  as  to  be  in  a  si- 
tuation where  one  is  expected  to  be  merry;  it  is 
like  being  asked  in  company  to  tell  a  good  story 
and  to  be  entertaining  ;  and  then  you  are  sure  to 
be  duller  than  ever  you  were  in  your  life.  Now, 
notwithstanding  this  is  my  wedding  day,  I  am  in 
such  a  blessed  humour  tiiat  I  should  like  to  make 
every  person's  life  in  this  house  a  burthen  to  them. 
But  I  wou't.  No,  I  won't.  Here  comes  my  Lady 
Contest. 

JS«;tr  Lady  Contest,  slotvly  and  pensively,  drest 
like  a  bride. 

(Aside.)  Now  I  will  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spite 
of  all  my  doubts  and  fears. 

Lady  C.  Did  you  send  for  me,  Sir  Adaml 

Sir  Adam.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  your  guardian  is  just 
stept  home  to  bring  his  wife  to  dine  with  us  ;  and  I 
wished  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
you.  Sit  down.(  They  sit.)  I  observed,  Lady  Contest, 
(and  it  gave  me  uneasiness)  that  at  church  this 
morning,  while  the  ceremony  was  performing,  you 
looked  very  pale.  You  have  not  yet  wholly  re- 
gained your  colour:  and  instead  of  your  usual 
cheerful  countenance  and  air,  I  perceive  a  pensive, 
dejected — Come,  look  cheerful.  Why  don't  you 
look  cheerfull  Consider,  every  one  should  be 
happy  upon  their  wedding  day,  for  it  is  a  day  that 
seldom  comes  above  ouce  in  a  person's  life. 

Lady  C.  But  with  you.  Sir  Adam,  it  has  come 
twice. 

Sir  A.  Very  true,  it  has;  and  my  first  was  a  day 
indeed!  I  shall  never  forget  it!  My  wife  was  as 
joung  as  you  are  now — 

Loily  C.  And  you  were  younger  than  you  are 
now — 

Sir  A.  (Aside.)  No,  I  won't  be  angry.  She  was 
beautiful  too,  nay  more,  she  was  good ;  she  pos- 
sessed every  quality.  But  this  is  not  a  proper 
topic  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  so,  my  dear, 
let  us  change  the  subject. 


Ltuly  C.  Pray,  Sir  Adam,  is  it  true  that  your 
son  is  come  to  town? 

Sir  A.  It  is  ;  and  I  expect  Lira  every  moment. 

Lady  C.  And  have  you  invited  uo  other  company 
all  day  1 

Sir  A.  Your  guardian  andhis  wife,  jMr.  and  Mrs.  , 
Ploughman,  yon   know,  will  be  here;  and  what 
other  company  would  you  have? 

Lady  C.  In  the  country,  we  bad  always  fiddles 
and  dancing  at  every  wedding;  and  1  declare  I 
have  been  merrier  at  other  people's  weddings,  than 
I  think  I  am  likely  to  be  at  my  own. 

Sir  A.  If  you  loved  me,  Lady  Contest,  yoa  _ 
would  be  merry  in  my  compan3'  alone.  Do  yott  • 
love  me?  My  first  wife  loved  me  dearly.  ' 

Lady  C.  And  so  do  I  love  you  dearly  ;  just  the  i 
same  as  I  would  love  my  father,  if  he  were  alive,     i 

Sir  A.  (Aside.)  Now  could  I  lay  her  at  my  feet  ' 
for  that  sentence.  But  I  won't,  I  won't.  Answer  ' 
me  this,  would  you  change  husbands  with  any  of] 
your  acquaintance  ?  I 

L^.dy  C.  What  signifies  my  answering  such  a. 
question  as  that,  when  I  am  suie  not  one  of  my, 
acquaintance  would  cliange  with  me  1  i 

Sir  A.  What  makes  you  think  so'?  Yourequi-^ 
page  will  be  by  far  the  most  splendid  of  any  lady's  ; 
yon  will  visit.  I  have  made  good  my  promise  in 
respect  to  your  jewels  too;  and  I  hope  you  like 
them . 

Lady  C.  Like  them!  to  be  sure!  Oh,  my  dear 
Sir  Adam,  tliey  even  make  me  like  you.  I 

Sir  A.  A  very  poor  proof  of  your  love,  if  you' 
can  give  me  no  other. 

Lady  C.  But  I'll  give  you  fifty  others. 

Sir  A.  Name  them. 

Lady  C.  First ;  I  will  always  be  obedient  to  yoil.j 

.S'iryl.  That's  well. 

Lady  C.  Second ;  I  will  never  be  angry  with; 
you,  if  you  should  go  out  and  stay  for  a  month  ; 
nay,  for  a  year :  or  for  as  long  as  ever  you  like. 

Sir  A.  Sure  I  was  not  born  to  commit  murder  1' 
I  had  better  go  out  of  the  room.  Oh,  my  first  wife,j 
my  first  wife,  what  a  treasure  was  she !  But  myj 
treasure  is  gone  !  ; 

Lady  C.  (They  rise.)  Not  all  your  money  I  hope,; 
Sir  Adam  ;  for  my  guardian  told  me  you  Lad  8, 
great  deal.  I 

Sir  A,  And  did  you  marry  me  for  that?  Whall 
makes  you  blush"!  Come,  confess  to  me  :  for  there 
was  always  a  sincerity  in  your  nature  which! 
charmed  me  beyond  your  beauty.  It  was  that  sio-j 
cerit^',  and  that  alone,  which  captivated  me.  | 

Lady  C.  Then  I  am  surprised  yon  did  not  marrjj 
your  chaplain's  widow,  good  old  Mrs.  Brown.        ( 

Sir  A.  A^T]y  so?  i 

Lady  C.  Because  I  have  heard  yoa  say,  thenl 
was  not  so  sincere  a  woman  on  the  face  of  thtl 
earth.  , 

Sir  A.  (Aside.)  x'\nd,  egad !  I  almost  wish  I  hac' 
married  her.  By  what  I  have  now  said.  Lady 
Contest,  I  meant  to  let  you  know,  that  in  compari- 
son with  virtue,  I  have  no  esteem  for  a  youthful  oi 
a  beautiful  face. 

Lady  C.  Oh  dear!  how  you  and  I  difl'er ;  fori) 
here  declare,  I  do  love  a  beautiful,  youthful  face| 
better  than  I  love  anything  in  the  whole  world.      ; 

Sir  A.  Leave  the  room  ;  leave  the  room  instant- 
ly. No;  come  back,  comeback,  my  dear.  (^4ii(fe.j 
rilbe  in  a  good  humour  presently',  butnotjust  yetj 
Yes,  I  will  get  the  better  of  it.  I  won't  use  heit 
ill :  I  have  swore  at  the  altar  not  to  use  her  ill 
and  I  will  keep  my  vow.  Pray,  Lady  Contest 
pray  have  not  you  heard  from  your  mother  v'et'! 

Lady  C.  Not  a  line,  nor  a  word.  i 

Sir  A.  It  is  wonderful  that  she  should  not  senc; 
us  a  proper  address !  There  is  no  doubt  but  tha' 
every  letter  we  have  sent  to  her  since  she  ha; 
been  abroad,  has  miscarried.     However,  it  will  b«| 
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great  joy  and  pride  to  lier,  when  she  hears  of  your 

marriage. 

!     Lady  C.  Yes  ;  for  she  always    said   I  was  not 

born  to  make  my  fortune. 

Sir  A.  Which  prediction  I  have  annulled.  And 
after  all, — come  hither,  come  hither,— and,  after  all, 
I  do  not  repent  that  I  have  ;  for  although  I  cannot 
;  say  that  you  possess  all  those  qualifications  which 
my  first  wife  did,  yet  you  behave  very  well,  con- 
isidering  your  age. 

Lady  C.  And  I  am  sure  so  do  you,  considering 
yours. 

Sir  A.  All   my   resolution   is   gone,  and  I  can 
keep  my  temper  no  longer.(^5irfe.)  Go  into  your  own 
ichamber  immediately.    {Exit  Lady  C.)  I'll, — I'll 
jl'l), — No,  I'll  go  another  way. 
I  Enter  JOHN, 

I    John.  My  young  master  and  another  gentleman. 

lExit. 

I      Enter  Mr.  CONTEST  and  Lord  Rakeland. 
j    Con.  (To  Sir  Adam.)  I  kneel,  sir,  for  your  par- 
don and  your  blessing. 

Sir  A.  You  have  behaved  very  ill;  but  as  you 
appear  sensible  of  it,  I  forgive  you,  and  am  glad  to 
see  you.  But  I  expect  that  your  future  conduct  shall 
^ive  proof  of  your  repentance.  My  Lord  Rake- 
,;and,  I  beg  pardon  for  introducing  this  subject 
jbefore  you  ;  but  you  are  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it,  I  suppose"? 

Lord  R.  Mr.  Contest  has  partly  informed  me. 
^'^Aside  to  Mr.  Contest.)  Ask  for  your  mother. 

Con.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  nup- 
ials,  sir,  and  I  hope  Lady  Contest  is  well. 
j    Sir  A.    (Calling  off.)    Desire   Lady  Contest  to 
itvalk  this  way. 

Lord  R.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  too.  Sir 
l/^dam. 
i    Sir  A.  Thank  you,  my  lord,  thank  you. 

Enter  Lady  Contest.    Sir  Adam  takes  her  by  the 
j  hand,  and  presents  Mr.  Contest  to  her. 

iVIy  dear,  this  is  my  son  ;  and  this,  Tom,  is  your 
nother-in-law. 

Lady  C.  Dear  Sir  Adam  !  I  was  never  so  sur- 
)rised  in  my  life  !  Always  when  you  spoke  of  your 
ion,  you  called  him  Tom,  and  Tommy,  and  I  ex- 
oected  to  see  a  little  boy. 

1   Sir  A.  And  have  you  any  objection  to  his  being 
;i  man. 

,   Lady  C.  Oh  no,  I  think  I  like  him  the  better. 
'To  Mr.  Contest.)  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Con.  I  give  your  ladyship  joy. 

Lady  C.  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  him.  Sir  Adam  ; 
j!  shall  likehim  as  well  as  if  he  was  my  own. 
j   Sir  A.  (Aside.)  Now  am  I  in  a  rage,  lest,  seeing 
jny  son  a  man,  she  should  be  more  powerfully  re- 
ininded  that  I  am  old.     But  I   won't;  no,  I'll   be 
iunder  to  him  for  this  very  suspicion. 
I  Lord  R.  Sir  Adam,  you  have  not  introduced  me 
■0  Lady  Contest. 
I   Lady  C.  Is  this  another  son  ? 
j  Sir  A.  What,  could  you  be  fond  of  him  too? 
!   Lady  C.  Yes,  I  could.  [own? 

Sir  A.  And  like  him  as  well  as  if  he  were  your 

Lady  C.  Yes,  I  could. 
1   Sir  A.  But  he  is  not  my  son. 
I  Lady  C.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  he  is. 
;   Sir  A.  I  tell  you  he  is  not. 

1    Lady  C.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  joking  ;  I  am  sure 
jie  is. 

i   Sir  A.  I  tell  you  no. 

1   Lady  C.  Why  he  is  very  like  you.     No,  he   is 
liot  so  like  you,  when   you  are   close.     I  beg  ten 
ihousand  pardons,  sir,  you  are  not  at  all  like  Sir 
Adam. 
)   Sir  A.  (Aside.)  Zounds,  now  I  am  jealous  ;  and 


I  am  afraid  my  propensity  will  get  the  better  of  me. 
But  no,  it  sha'n't  ;  no,  it  shall  not.  My  lord,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  want  half  an  hour's  private 
conversation  with  my  son;  will  you  excuse  us? 

Lord  R.  Certainly,  Sir  Adam,  I  beg  you  will 
make  no  stranger  of  me. 

Sir  A.  (Taking Mr.  Contest  by  the  hand.)  Come, 
Tom.  (Aside.)  There,  now,  I  have  left  them  alone  ; 
and  I  think  this  is  triumphing  over  my  jealousy 
pretty  well.  Well  done.  Sir  Adam,  well  done, 
well  done.  [^Exit  ivitk  Mr.  Contest. 

Lord  R.  My  dear  Lady  Contest,  though  I 
acknowledge  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  your 
sou,  yet  permit  me  to  beg  a  blessing  on  my  knees. 
'Tis  this  ;  tell  me  when  and  where  I  shall  have  tlie 
happiness  of  seeing  you  again] 

Lady  C.  Dear  sir,  without  any  compliment,  the 
happiness  will  be  done  to  me. 

Lord  R.  Enchanting  woman  !  appoint  the  time. 

Lady  C.  I'll  ask  Sir  Adam. 

Lord  R.  No  ;  without  his  being  present. 

Lady  C.  I  don't  know  if  I  sha'n't  like  that  full 
as  well. 

LordR.  Appoint  a  time,  then,  just  to  play  a 
game  at  cribbage. 

Lady  C.  Or  what  do  you  thing  of  Beggar  my 
Neighbour?   would  not  that  do  as  well? 

Lord  R.  Perfectly  as  well ;  the  very  thing. 

Lady  C.  But  you  must  take  care  how  you  play; 
for  it  is  a  game  you  may  lose  a  great  deal  of  money 

by. 

Lord  R.  But  Sir  Adam  must  not  know  of  it. 
(They  retire.) 

Enter  Sir  Adam. 

Sir  A.  Resolutions  come  and  go;  I  wish  I  could 
have  kept  mine,  and  staid  away  a  little  longer. 
Wliat,  my  lord  here  stilH  holding  conversation 
with  this  giddy  woman"? 

Lord  R.  I  assure  you.  Sir  Adam,  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  Lady  Contest's  conversation. 

Lady  C.  And  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your's. 

Lord  R.  We  have  been  talking  about  a  game 
at  cards. 

Lady  C.  But  you  said  Sir  Adam  was  not  to  be 
of  the  party. 

Lord  R.  Yes,  Sir  Adam  ;  but  not  Mr.  Contest. 

Lady  C.  No,  indeed,  you  said  Sir  Adam. 

Lord  R.  Oh  no  ! 

Lady  C.  (Eagerly.)  Yes,  because,  don't  you  re- 
member I  said,  and  you  made  answer — 

Lord  R.  I  don't  remember  anything. 

Lady  C.  What  don't  you  remember  kneeling  for 
my  blessing  "? 

Sir  A.  How!  What! 

Lord  R.  Sir  Adam,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners  were  I  to  contradict  Lady  Contest  a  se- 
cond time  ;  therefore  I  acknowledge  that  she  is 
right ;  and  that  I  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

[Exit,  bowing  with  great  respect. 

Lady  C.  (To  Sir  Adam  apart.)  Won't  you  ask 
him  to  dinner? 

Sir  A.  Ask  him  to  dinner!  What  a  difference 
between  you  and  my  first  wife  !  Would  she  have 
wished  me  to  ask  him  to  dinner!  would  she  have 
suffered  a  man  to  kneel — 

Lady  C.  I  did  not  suffer  him  to  kneel  a  moment. 

Sir  A.  But  my  first  wife  was  a  model  of  per- 
fection, and  it  is  unjust  to  reproach  you  with  the 
comparison.  Yet  I  cannot  help  saying,  would  she 
had  lived! 

Lady  C.  And  I  am  sure  I  wish  so,  with  all  my 
heart. 

iS^(V  A.  But  she  was  suddenly  snatched  from  me. 

Lady  C.  How  was  it,  Sir  Adam?  Were  you  not 
at  sea  together"?  And  so  a  storm  arose,  and  so  you 
took  to  the  long-boat,  and  she  would  stay  in  the 
ship,  and  so  she  called  to  you,  and  you  would  not 
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go?  ami  you  called  to  her,  and  she  would  not 
come.  And  so  your  boat  sailed,  and  her  ship 
sunk. 

Sir  A.  Don't,  don't  ;  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it  re- 
peated. I  loved  her  too  sincerely.  But  the  only 
prool' I  can  now  give  of  my  all'ectioii,  is  to  be  kind 
to  her  son  ;  and,  as  by  what  he  acknowledged  to 
me,  his  heart  I  perceived  was  bent  upon  marriage, 
I  have  given  him  leave  to  introduce  to  me  the  lady 
on  whom  he  has  fixed  his  choice ;  and  if  I  like 
her — 

Ladij  C.  Has  he  lixed  his  choice'?  Who  is  the 
young  lady"!  What  is  her  name? 

Sir  A.  1  did  not  ask  her  name. 

Lady  C.  But  I  hope  you  will  give  your  consent, 
whoever  she  is. 

Sir  A.  And  if  I  do,  in  a  little  time  they  may 
both  wish  I  had  not.  Young  people  are  so  capri- 
cious, they  don't  know  their  own  minds  half  an 
hour.  For  instance,  I  dare  say  you  think  very 
highly  of  that  young  lord  who  was  here  just  now  ; 
but  if  you  were  to  see  him  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  you  would  cease  to  admire  him. 

Lady  C.  I  should  like  to  try.  Do  invite  him 
here  two  or  three  times  a  week,  on  purpose  to  try. 

Sir  A.  My  lady,  that's  an  experiment  I  don't 
wish  to  try. 

Enter  Sou's. 

John.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ploughman  are  come,  sir, 
and  dinner  is  almost  ready.  [E.ri(. 


had  particular  business,  and  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  in  private. 

Lady  C.  Then  pray  let  me  see  her  when  she 
comes  again. 

£«/erj0HN. 

John.  Lord  Rakeland,  if  your  ladyship  is  not 
engaged. 

Lady  C.  {Aside  to  Hannah.)  Oh,  ii?Mi\^\  Han- 
nah I  is  this  the  elderly  gentlewoman  ?  Oh !  for] 
shame,  Hannah  !  However,  poor  Hannah,  don'l] 
be  uneasy.  I  won't  be  very  angry  with  you.  (Tl 
John.)  'You  may  ^desire  bis  lordship  to  walk  up. 

^Exit  John 

Han.  Upon  my  word,  my  lady — 

Lady  C.  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  Hannah;  yOD, 
know  this  is  the  elderly  gentlewoman,  you  meant  I 
but,  no  matter;  I  am  almost  every  bit  as  wel'l 
pleased.  l^Exit  Hannah', 

£/i/e>- Lord  Rakeland.  j 

Lord  R.  I\Iy  adorable  Lady  Contest!  ' 

Lady  C  I  liope  you  are  very  well;  but  I  neetl 
not  ask,  for  you  look  charmingly.  I 

Lord  R.  And  you  look  like  a  divinity !  I  met  Si. 
Adam  this  moment  in  his  carriage  going  out,  an'l 
that  emboldened  me.  j 

Lady  C.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  gone  out  for  a  littll 
while  with  my  guardian  ;  but  he'll  soon  be  back  ! 
I  suppose,  sir,  you  called  to  play  a  hand  of  card:j 

Lord  R.  No  ;  mv  errand  was  to  tell  you,  1  lov 


Lady  C.  (Looking   at  her    hand,    gives  a  violent  |  you;  I  adore  you  ;"and  to  plead  for  your  love  i] 
scream.)  Ob!  oh! — Oh  dear  !  Sir  Adam!   Oh  dear  !  j  return. 


Oh  dear!  Oh  dear! 

Sir  A.  What's  the  matter?  What  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  is  the  matter"! 

Lady  C.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  have  not  lost  my 
wedding  ring!  Oh  !  'tis  a  sure  sign  of  some  ill  luck. 

Sir  A.  Here,  John  ! 


Enter  JoHti. 


she 


Go  and  look  for  your  mistress'  wedding  ring 
has  dropped  it  somewhere  about  the  house. 

Lady  C.  I  am  afraid  it  was  in  the  street,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  my  coach.  Oh  !  indeed.  Sir  Adam, 
it  did  not  stick  close.  I  remember  I  pulled  my 
glove  off  just  at  that  time ;  go  and  look  there,  John. 
[Exit  John.]  Oh!  Sir  Adam,  some  ill  luck  will 
certainly  happen  to  one  or  both  of  us ;  you  may 
depend  upon  it. 

Sir  A.  Childish  nonsense  !  What  ill  luck  can 
happen  to  us,  while  we  are  good? 

Lady  C.  But  suppose  we  should  not  be  good  ? 
Sir  A  .  We  always  may,  if  we  please. 
Lady  C.  I  know   we  may  ;  but  then  sometimes 
'tis  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Sir  A.  Come,  don't  frighten  yourself  about 
omens;  you'll  find  your  ring  again. 

Lady  C.  Do  you  think  that  young  lord   luayn  t 
have  found  it]  "Suppose  we  send  to  ask  him? 
Sir  A.  Did  you  miss  it  while  he  was  here"! 
Ladij  C.  No,  nor  should  not  have  missed  any 
thing,  if  he  had  staid  till  midnight. 

Sir  A.  Come,  come  to  dinner.  (Going,  stops.) 
But  I  must  say  this  has  Been  a  very  careless  thing 
of  you.  My  first  wife  would  not  have  lost  her 
wedding  ring. 

Lady  C.  But,  indeed.  Sir  Adam,  mine  did  not 
f^^^  \^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— j4n  Apartment  at  Sir  Adam  Contest's. 
Enter  LADY  CONTEST ,  followed  by  Hannah. 
Lady  C.  Has  anybody  called  on  me,  since  I  have 
been  out? 

Han.  Yes,  madam,  an  elderly  gentlewoman  : 
but  she  refused  to  leave  her  name  :  she  said   she 


Lady  C.  But  that  is  not  in  my  power  to  give,    i 

Lord  R.  You  cannot  possibly  have  given  it  (i 

Sir  Adam  !  \ 

Lady  C.   I  sha'n't  tell  you   what  I  have  dor; 

with  it.  "  ' 

Lord  R.  Y'ou  could  love  me  ;  I  know  you  coul'i 

Ludij  C.  If  you   were  my  husband  I  would  trjl 

and  then,  perhaps,  take  all  the  pains  I  would,; 

could  not.  ; 

LordR.  Oh!  that  I  were  your  husband!  (Kneri 

ing.)  _  1 

Lady  C.  You  would  not  kneel  so  if  you  wei. 

Not  even  on  the  wedding  day. 

Lord  R.  No  ;    but  I  would  clasp  you  thus.       i 

I^ady  C.  Oh    dear!    Oh   dear;  I   am  afraid   Sl 

Adam's  first  wife  would  not  have  sufi'ered  this  !  | 

LordR.  Why  talk   of  Sir  Adam?  Oh  that  y.i 

were  mine,  instead  of  his  !  1 

Lady  C.  And  would  you  really  marry  me,  ifi 

were  single  ?  ' 

Lord  R.  Would  II  yes,  this  instant,  were  yj, 

unmarried,  this  instant,  with  rapture,  I  would  I]' 

come  your  happy  bridegroom.  | 

Lady  C.  I    wonder  what  Sir  Adam  would  sf 

were  he  to  hear  you  talk  thus  !    He  suspected  yii 

were  in  love  with  me  at  the  very  first.     I  can't  !l 

I  did  ;  I  suspected  nothing ;  but  I  have  founcj> 

great  deal.  i| 

Lord  R.  Nothing  to  my  disadvantage  I  hope  'f 

Lady  C.  No;  nor  anything  that  shall  be  ofc,* 

advantage  to  Sir  Adam.  1 

Lord  R.   AVhy  are    you  perpetually  talkingif 

your  husband  ?  i 

Lady  C.  Because,  when  I  am  in  your  compaj^ 

I  am  always  thinking  of  him. 

Lord  R.    Do  I  make  you  think  of  your  Lju- 
band?  \ 

Lady  C.  Yes  ;   and   you  make  me  tremble  W 
him. 

Lord  R.  Never  be  unhappy  about  Sir  Adam.  * 
Lady  C.  I  won't,  and  he   shall  never  have  c:|Je 
to  be  unhappy  about  me  ;  for  I'll  go  lock  myjlf 
up  till  he  comes  home.  (Going.) 

Lord  R.  (Holding  her.)    What  are  you  alariiiJ 
at?  Is  there  anything  to  terrify  you,  either  in iy 
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countenance  or  address'?  In  your  presence,  I  feel 
jmjself  an  object  of  pity ,  not  of  terror, 

[  Enter  J  OH  fi. 

John.  A  lady,  a  stranger,  who,  as  Mrs.  Hannah 
says,  your  ladyship  gave  orders  should  be  admit- 
ted. 

1  Lady  C.  Very  true,  desire  her  to  walk  in  ;  shew 
iher  up.  [Exit  John. 

!     LordR.  Who  is  it? 

Lady  C.  I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell ;  I  thought 
you  bad  been  her  :  but  I  was  mistaken. 

Lord  It.  Will  she  stay  long? 

Lady  C.  I  don't  know  anytliing  about  her. 

Lord  R.  Dear  Lady  Contest,  do  not  let  rae  meet 
her  on  the  stairs  ;  conceal  me  somewhere  till  she 
is  gone.  Here,  I'll  go  into  this  dressing-room. 

Lady  C.  Then  you  will  hear  our  discourse. 

LordR.  No   matter:  I  will  keep  it  a  secret. 

Lady  C.  No,  no :  you  must  go  away,  out  of  the 
, house. 

j  Lord  R,  I  can't ;  I  won't :  don't  expose  your- 
Iself  before  the  lady. 

(Enter  Mrs,  Hamford  and  John. — Lord  Rake- 
l  land  retires  and  listens, 

'i    Mrs.H.  I  beg  pardon,  madam, — 
Lady  C.  No  apologies,  madam. 

I    Mrs,  H.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  right. 

i    Lady  C.  Yes,  madam.     Pray,  are  not  you  the 

jady  who  called  this  afternoon,  and  said  you  had 

iparticular  business? 

I    Mrs,  H.  And  are  you  Lady  Contest"? 

,    Lady  C,  Yes,  ma'am. 

;    Mrs,  H.  Sir  Adam's  wife  ! 

Lady  C,  Yes,  ma'am.  Sir  Adam's  wife  ;  won't  you 

please  to  sit  down?     (  They  sit.) 

I    Mrs.H,  There  is  then,  Lady  Contest,  a  very 

imaterial  circumstance  in  my  life,  that  I  wish  to  re- 

l^eal  to  you,  and  to  receive  from  you  advice  how 

to  act,  rather  than  by  confiding  in  the  judgment  of 

liny  of  my  own  family  ;  be  flattered,  by  their  par- 

Itiality,  into  a  blameable  system  of  conduct.  Such 
,  |.s  the  nature  of  my  present  errand  to  you  :  but,  to 

my  great  surprise,  I  find  you  so  very,  very  young. 

:    Lady  C,  Yes,  ma'am,  thank  heaven  1 
)  I    Mrs,  H,  And  you  are  very  happy,  I  presume  ! 

i  Lady  C,  Y-e-s,  ma'am,  yes,  very  happy,  all 
I  |bings  considered. 

,  Mrs,  H,  I  am  sorry  then  to  be  the  messenger  of 
;  jiews  that  will,  most  probably,  destroy  that  happi- 

jiess  for  ever. 
,  j    Lady  C.  Dear  me  !    what  news?     You  frighten 

,|ne  out  of  my  wits  I     {Rising.) 

:   Mrs,  H,  You  are    now.    Lady  Contest,  newly 
i  jnarried ;  in  the  height  of  youth,  health,  prosperity  ; 
,  jinal  am  the  fatal  object,  who,  in  one  moment,  may 
|ii prnsh  all  those  J03S. 
J,  I   Lady  C  Oh  !  then,  pray  don't;  you'll  break  my 

jieart  if  you  do.  What  have  I  done,  or  what  has 
(  iiappened  to  take  away  from  me  all  my  joys? 
(;|iVhere's  my  pocket-handkerchief! 

i  Mrs.H,  Here,  take  mine,  and  compose  yourself. 
itj  LadyC.  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  inform  you  ; 
,;:ind,  at  the  same  time,  ilatter  myself  that  you  will 

;ieal  frankly  with  me,  and  not  restrain  any  of  those 
wensations  which  my  story  may  cause. 

,  Lady  C.  Dear  madam,  I  never  conceal  any  of  my 
,||ensations  ;  I  can't  if  I  would. 

I  Mrs.H.  Then  what  will  they  be  when  I  tell  you, 

J I  am  Sir  Adam  Contest's  wife  ;  his  wife,  whom  he 

hinks  drowned ;  but  who  was  preserved  and  re- 

tored  to  life,  though  not  till  now  restored  to  my 

wn  country. 

0    Lady  C,  Dear  madam,  I  don't  know  anybody  on 

jji  arth  I  should  be  happier  to  see. 


Mrs,  H,  But,  consider,  my  dear,  you  are  no 
longer  wife  to  Sir  Adam. 

Lady  C,  And  is  that  all?  Here  take  your  hand- 
kerchief again.  And  come  you  out  of  your  hiding 
place.  (She  goes  to  the  chamber  tvhere  Lord  Raie- 
land  has  concealed  himself.  He  enters  confused,  and 
bowing  to  Mrs.  Hamford.)  Come,  come,  for  you 
need  no  longer  conceal  yourself  now,  or  be  miser- 
able ;  for  I  have  no  longer  a  husband  to  prevent 
my  being  your  wife,  or  to  prevent  me  from  loving 
you;  for,  oh,  oh!  I  do — though  I  durst  not  say  so 
before. 

Mrs.  H.  May  I  inquire  who  this  gentleman  is? 

Lady  C.  A  poor  man  that  has  been  dying  for  love 
of  me,  even  though  he  thought  it  a  sin. 

Lord  R.  I  beg  pardon,  and  promise  never  to  be 
guilty  for  the  future.  I  wish  you  good  evening. 
(Going.) 

Lady  C.  You  are  not  going  away  ? 

Lord  R.  I  have  an  engagement  it  is  impossible 
to  postpone.     Good  evening. 

Lady  C.  But  3'ou  will  soon  come  back,  I  hope  ; 
for  I  suppose  yon  hold  yourmind  to  be  my  husband  ? 

Lord  R.  Alas  !  that  is  a  happiness  above  my  hopes. 

Lady  C.  Above  your  hopes? 

Lord  R.  It  is. 

Lady  C.  Then  it  shall  be  beneath  mine. 

[Lord  R,  boivs  and  exit. 

Mrs.  H,  And  is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  of 
parting  with  Sir  Adam  without  the  least  reluctance? 

Lady  C,  Pray,  madam,  when  did  you  see  Sir 
Adam  last .'' 

Mrs,  H,  Above  fifteen  years  ago. 

I^ady  C,  He  is  greatly  altered  since  that  time. 

Mrs,  H,  Still  will  my  all'ection  be  the  same. 

Lady  C,  And  so  it  ought;  for  he  loves  you  still: 
he  is  for  ever  talking  of  you;  and  declares  he  never 
knew  what  happiness  was  since  he  lost  you.  Oh  ! 
he  will  be  so  pleased  to  change  me  for  you. 

Mrs.  H,  I  hope  you  do  not  ilatter  me. 

Lady  C,  I  am  sure  I  don't ;  I  expect  him  at 
home  every  minute,  and  then  you'll  see. 

Mrs.  H.  Excuse  me  :  at  present  I  could  not 
support  an  interview.  T  will  take  my  leave  till  1 
hear  from  you  ;  and  will  confide  in  your  artless  and 
ingenuous  friendship  to  inform  Sir  Adam  of  my 
escape.  [test. 

Lady  C.  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Lady  Con- 

Mrs.  H.  Adieu.'.     (Going. ^ 

Lady  C.  Dear  madam,  I  would  insist  on  waiting 
upon  you  down  stairs  ;  but  I  won't  stand  upon  any 
ceremony  with  you  in  your  own  house. 

[Exit  Mrs,  H, 

Sir  A,  (^Without,)  Nobody  so  plagued  as  I  am 
with  servants. 

Enter  Sir  Adam. 

Lady  C,  Bless  me.  Sir  Adam,  I  did  not  know 
you  were  coine  home. 

Sir  A,  I  have  been  at  home  this  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  coachman  has  made  himself  tipsy  on 
the  joyful  occasion  of  our  marriage,  and  was  very 
near  dashing  out  my  brains  in  turning  a  corner. 

Lady  C,  And  is  that  worth  being  in  such  an  ill 
temper  about?  Ah!  you  would  not  be  so  cross,  if 
you  knew  something. 

Sir  A.  Knew  what?  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to 
tell  you. 

Lady  C.  And  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  you. 

Sir  A.  Your  mother  is  arrived  in  town:  your 
guardian  heard  so  this  morning,  but  he  did  not 
mention  it  to  me  till  this  moment,  because  he  thinks 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  wait  upon,  and  acquaint  her 
with  our  marriage  in  form,  before  I  throw  myself 
at  her  feet,  to  ask  her  blessing. 

Lady  C.  Very  well ;  with  all  my  heart.  And  now, 
Sir  Adam,  what  do  you  think? 

Sir  A.  What  do  1  think? 

Lady  C.  What  will  you  give,  me   to  tell   you 
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something  that  will  make  you  go  almost  out  of  your 
■wits  with  joy  ?  ,  ^^         r       .         .1 

Sir  A.  What  do  you  mean?  Have  I  got  another 
estate  left  me  ? 

Lady  C  No:  something  better. 
Sir  A.  Better  than  that' 
Lady  C.  A  great  deal  belter,  you  will  thmk. 
Sir  A.  Has  the  county  meeting  agreed  to  elect 
me  their  representative  i 
Lady  C.  No,  .         ,      „ 

Sir  A.  What,  anything  better  than  that? 
Lady  C.    A  great  deal  better   than   that;    and 
something  the  most  surprising!     Guess  agam. 

Sir  A.  Psha!  I'll  guess  no  more;  I  hate  such 
teazing;  it  is  unmannerly:  would  my  lirst  wife 
Lave  served  me  so  ? 

Lady  C.  Now  you  have  hit  upon  it. 
Sir  A.  Upon  what  1 
Lady  C.  Your  first  wife. 
Sir  A.  Ay,  I  shall  never  see  her  like  again . 
Lady  C.  No,  but  you  may  see  her  ;  for  she  is 
alive,  and  you  may  have  her  home  as  soon  as  you 
please.  ,         ,  „ 

Sir  A.  What  the  deuce  does  the  woman  mean? 
Lady  C.  Your  first  wife— escaped  in  the  long 
boat— as  surprising  a  story  as  Robinson  Crusoe  !    I 
have  seen  her,  and  she  longs  to  see  you, 
Sir  A.  Why,  what  do  yoa  mean?     Alive? 
Lady  C.  As  much  alive  as  I  am.  .    ,     „ 

Sir  A.  And  what  does  she  intend  to  do?  Poor 
■woman  1  poor  creature !  Where  does  she  intend 
to  go? 

Ladu  C.  G0I     Come  home,  to  be  sure. 
Sir  A.  Home  '.     What  does  she  call  her  home  ? 
Lady  C.  You  are  her  home.  ,    „,,    ,         , 

^^iVik.  Iherhome!  Come  to  me!  What  can  1 
do  with  her"?  and  what  is  to  become  of  youl 
Lady  C.  Oh  !  never  mind  me. 
Sir  A.  Yes,  bat  I  can't  think  to  part  with  you. 
I  can't  think  to  turn  a  poor  young  creature  like  you 
upon  the  wide  world.  Her  age  will  secure  her ; 
she  wo'n't  be  in  half  the  danger.  [suffered. 

Ladu  C.  Poor  soul!  if  yon  knew  what  she  has 
Sir  A.  And  have  not  I  suffered  too ?     I  am  sure 
I  have  lamented  her  loss  every  hour  of  my  life ; 
you  have  heard  me. 

Lady  C.  And  yet  you  don't  seem  half  so  much 
pleased  at  her  return  as  I  am. 

Sir  A.  I  cannot  help  being  concerned  to  think, 
•what  a  melancholy  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the 
poor  woman  has  experienced— most  likely,  upon 
some  desert  island,  instead  of  being  in  heaven  ! 

Lady  C.  But  if  you  are  concerned  upon  her  ac- 
count, you  ought  to  be  pleased  upon  your  own,  my 
—I  beg  pardon,  I  mean,  Sir  Adam. 

^H-i.  No,  no,  call  me  "my  dear;"  do  not  shew 
reserve  to  me  already ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  break 
my  heart.  And  if  our  parting  should  give  you  any 
uneasiness — 
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Lady  C.  It  won't  a  bit. 

Sir  A.  No?  I 

Lady  C.  No  :  not  when  I  know  you  are  with  tliat ' 
good,  prudent  woman,  your  first  wife.  "Will  you 
give  me  leave  to  write  to  her  a  kind  letter  for  you, 
and  invite  her  to  come  hither  directly. 

,S'/V  A.  Yon  may  do  as  you  like. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  I  sha'n't  be  with  you  long,  and  so 
you  may  as  well  let  me  have  my  own  way  while  I 
stay.  {She  writes:  he  walks  about,  starts,  and  shews  \ 
various  signs  of  uneasiness.)  \ 

Lady  C  Here  they  are;  only  a  few  words,  but 
very  kind;  telling  her  to  "  lly  to  your  impatient 
wishes."     Here,  John, 

Enter  JoH'S. 

Take  this   letter   to  Mr.   Millden's   immedlatelj., 

[Exit  John.]     Come,  look  pleased;  consider  howi 

charming  it  is  for  old  friends  to  meet.  | 

Sir  A.  Yes,  if  they  are  not  too  old.  j 

Enter  Mr.  Millden. 

Mr.  M.  Sir  Adam  Contest,  I  come  to  inforn;| 
you,  that  there  is  a  lady  in  the  next  room  who  hm, 
been  near  fainting  at  the  sound  of  your  voice.         ; 

Sir  A.  And  I  believe  I  shall  faint  at  the  sounc; 
ofher's.  1 

Mrs,  M,  Her  son  is  supporting  her  to  you. 

Etiter  Mrs.  Hamford,  leaning  on  Mr.  ContestI 

Lady  C.  Dear  Sir  Adam,  fly  and  embrace  yonj 
first  wife.  Dear  Lady  Contest,  notwithstandin)' 
his  seeming  insensibility,  he  loves  you  to  distrac 
tion :  a  thousand  times  has  he  declared  to  me,  h', 
did  not  think,  there  was  such  a  woman  in  th 
world.  , 

Sir  A.  And  I  did  flatter  myself  there  was  not.  i 

Mrs.H.  Oh!  Sir  Adam! 

Sir  A.  Oh,  my  dear !  If  you  knew  what  I  havi 
sufiered,  and  what  I  still  suffer  on  your  accounl 
you  would  pity  me. 

Lady  C.  (Sobbing.)  Good  b'ye.  Sir  Adam  ;  goo; 
b'ye  ;  I  did  love  you  a  little  upon  my  word  ;  and  j 
I  was  not  sure  you  were  going  to  be  so  much  haf: 
pier  with  your  "first  wife,  I  should  never  know! 
moment's  peace.  t 

Sir  A.  I  thank  you.  And  at  parting,  all  I  hav| 
to  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  not  marry  agail 
till  I  die. 

Lady  C.  Indeed,  Sir  Adam,  I  will  not ;  but  the| 
you  won't  make  it  long?  1 

Sir  A.  I  believe  I  sha'n't.  ' 

Lady  C.  And  my  next  husband  shall  be  of  irj 
own  age,  but  he  shall  possess,  Sir  Adam,  yoi| 
principles  of  lionour.  And  then,  if  my  weddii) 
ring  should  unhappily  sit  loose,  I  will  guard  it  wij 
unwearied  discretion  :  and  I  will  hold  it  sacrei 
even  though  it  should  pinch  my  finger.       [£.v«m^ 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Saloon. 

Enter  Seville,  followedhy  Count  Valantia  and 
Granada. 

Sev.  My  lord,  it  was  very  fortunate  the  accident 
happened  so  near  this  house.  Please  to  rest  your- 
self in  this  apartment,  while  I  give  the  necessary 
orders  about  mending  your  carriage.  But  I  am 
afraid  it  cannot  be  refitted  before  to-morrow. 

Count.  No  matter;  besides,  I  shall  be  extremely 
happy  in  seeing  your  lord,  the  Marquis  Ahnanza. 
Did  not  you  say,  you  expected  him  home  some 
4ime  to-day  ? 

Sev.  Yes,  we  expect  him  every  hour.  Has  your 
lordship  any  further  commands  1 

Count.  No;  only  be  so  kind  as  to  see  to  the  re- 
pairing ray  chaise. 

Sev.  I  shall.  [Bows,  and  exit. 

Count.  Well,  here  I  am  in  the  castleof  Almanza, 
and  so  far  success  has  crowned  my  adventure. 

Gran.  And  what  the  design  of  that  adventure 
can  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  AU  this  stratagem 
and  mystery  looks  very  much  like  some  scheme 
contrived  by  love  ;  and,  if  not  directed  by  love,  is 
something  like  madness. 

Count.  I  have  for  many  years  tried  thy  fidelity, 
and  will  now  confide  in  it.  Love  is  the  source  of 
all  my  schemes. 

Gran.  Do  you  then  not  love  your  intended  bride, 
the  beautiful  Marchioness  ? 

Count.  The  Marchioness  Merida  is  a  charming 
creature,  and  I  loved  her  passionately  ! — to  dis- 
traction! till  I  found  she  loved  me,  and  that  sa- 
tiated my  desires  at  once. 


Gran.  Indeed ! 

Count.  I  do  not  say,  I  shall  not  marry  the  Mar- 
chioness ;  perhaps  I  may — yes,  I  may  take  her 
fortune  ;  for  you  know,  Granada,  I  have  none  of 
my  own. 

Gran.  I  have  known  it  for  these  six  years,  my 
lord,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  your  service. 

Count.  Yes,  I  once  loved,  I  doated  upon  Me- 
rida ;  but  the  first  time  she  kindly  condescended  to 
declare  her  passion  for  me,  I  fell  asleep.  (  Yawns.) 

Gran.  But  who  can  be  this  new  object? 

Count.  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  young  orphan 
Amanthis,  of  whom  so  many  wonderful  conjectures 
have  been  formed? 

Gran.  The  young  lady,  whom  the  Marquis  Al- 
manza has  brought  up  from  her  infancy,  and  keeps 
confined  in  a  part  of  this  castle,  and  has  never  suf- 
fered any  living  creature  to  behold"? 

Count.  The  same.  But  I  have  beheld  her — I 
have  written  to  her — I  have  spoken  to  her. 

Gran.  And  would  you,  my  lord,  for  a  poor  or- 
phan, of  whose  birth  and  fortune  all  the  world  are 
ignorant,  resign  the  noble  and  beautiful  Marchio- 
ness? 

Count.  Yes  ;  for  I  tell  you  she  loves  me,  and  it 
is  very  troublesome  to  be  beloved.  And  although 
curiosity  and  envy  were  my  sole  motives  for  seek- 
ing to  behold  Amanthis,  yet  after  such  a  sight,  in 
which  perfect  beauty  and  enchanting  grace,  timid 
innocence  with  matchless  sensibility,  were  all 
united,  never  can  I  forego  the  pleasing  contempla- 
tion, or  the  hope,  which  has  allured  me  to  this  en- 
terprise. 

Gran.  But  it  is  by  some  supposed,  that  the  Mar- 
quis, notwithstanding  his  rank  and  fortune,  means 
tomarrv  Amanthis.     Now,  as  he  is  your  friend — 
54" 
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Cuinif.  You  mistake,  Granada;  the  I\Iarquis  is 
uo  IVieml  of  mine.  He  is,  to  he  sure,  very  obliging 
and  civil  wiien  we  meet;  but  no  friendship,  that 
shoukl  deter  a  man  of  gallantry  from  making  him 
miserable,  subsists  between  us. 

Gran,  But,  my  lord,  pray  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
how  you  found  means  to  see  her. 

Count.  By  mounting  that  wall,  the  prodigious 
lieight  of  which  attracted  your  attention  as  we 
jjassed  bj'  at  a  distance.  That  wall  surrounds  the 
garden  appropriated  to  Amanthis. 

Gran,  liut  how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  as- 
cend it? 

Count.  Every  thing  is  to  be  elTected  by  perseve- 
lance,  and  by  money  ;  and  prove  your  skill,  as  I 
have  proved  mine.  \^Exeu7it. 

Enter  DUKE  MURCIA  and  SEVILLE, 

Duke.  Seville,  you  know,  everybody  knows, 
liow  fond  I  am  of  my  nephew.  Have  not  I,  from 
his  childhood,  acted  as  a  father  to  him?  Then 
why  are  the  secret  motives  of  this  wonderful  be- 
haviour, which  has  surprised  all  the  court,  all  his 
friends,  and  all  his  acquaintance,  why  not  (though 
concealed  from  them,)  revealed  to  me? 

Sev.  I  can,  my  lord,  give  you  but  little  light 
upon  the  subject;  everything  relative  to  this  young 
lady  has  ever  been  held  bj'  the  Marquis  a  most 
profound  secret  from  every  part  of  his  family.  I 
have  only  intrusted  tome  the  key  of  a  chamber  ad- 
joining to  her  apartments,  where  I  go  daily  to  re- 
ceive her  orders,  and  take  to  her  all  those  things 
she  comniands,  except  one,  and  that  the  Marquis 
Las  positively  prohibited. 

Duke.  And  what  can  that  one  be?  I  am  all  impa- 
tience to  know. 

Sev.  Books  of  every  kind. 

Duke.  Poor  thing  1  Poor  thing  !  Why  how,  in 
such  solitude,  can  she  pass  her  time  without  read- 

Sev.  She  reads  a  great  deal,  sir.  The  Marquis, 
while  he  is  in  town,  sends  her  books  frequently ; 
but  they  are  all  of  his  own  hand-writing. 

Duke.  A  man  write  books  to  a  young  woman? 
Why,  you  simpleton,  they  are  love-letters. 

Sev.  No,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  some  are  on  morality, 
some  on  divinity,  and  some  history. 

Duke.  Write  history  !  3Iy  nephew  write  books! 
And  pray,  when  you  wait  upon  her,  what  kind  of 
conversation  does  she  hold  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wainscot? 

Sev.  I  never  heard  her  speak. 

Duke.  Did  not  you  say,  you  received  her  com- 
mands? 

Sev.  In  writing.  Every  morning  I  find  a  paper, 
on  which  she  or  the  duenna  has  written  her  or- 
ders. Would  you  like  to  see  what  she  has  ordered 
for  (o-day  ? 

Duke.  Very  much — certainly —  I  am  much  ob- 
liged to  you. 

Sev.  {Takes  out  a  paper.")  This  is  written  bj' 
Amanthis  herself. 

Duke.  And  pray,  how  do  you  know  her  band 
from  the  duenna's? 

Sev,  By  the  number  of  letters  she  writes  to  my 
lord,  and  of  which  I  have  the  charge.  {He  gives 
the  paper  to  the  Duke.) 

Duke.  And  what  can  they  be  but  love  letters  ? 
Seville,  your  account  is  a  very  suspicious  one. 
{Beads.)  "  Bring  me  some  pens,  some  paper,  and 
some  pencils,  for  drawing;"  and  who  has  taught  her 
to  write  and  to  draw? 

Sev.  Your  nephew,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir  ;  and 
many  other  accomplishments  besides. 

Duke.  I  am  out  of  all  patience  !  {Beads  again.") 
"  Dinner  and  supper  al  the  usual  hours  ;  and  coffee 
at  si.r  o'clock."  (  Bet nrning  the  paper.)  WHiv,  sir, 
your  whole  time  is  employed  is  fetching  and  car- 
rying. 


Enter  Serva/it. 


Serv,  My  lord  is  arrived,  and  now  entering  the 
avenue. 

Duke.  He  is  alone?  He  has  brought  no  com- 
pany with  him,  I  suppose? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  ladies  in  the  car- 
riage. [Exit. 

Sev.  Ladies  !  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seea 
a  lady  in  this  house. 

Duke.  He  has  brought  them  to  shut  up,  I  sap- 
pose  ;  more  employment  for  3'ou,  ]Mr.  Seville. 
{Looks  out.)  Oh,  no!  I  see  who  it  is,  a  relation, 
a  distant  relation;  the  Marchioness  Merida. 

Enter  Marqvis  Almanza,   Marchioness 
Merida,  and  a  female  Attendant. 

Duke.  So,  nephew,  you  see  I  have  made  free  in 
your  absence.     Did  you  expect  to  lind  me  here? 

Marq,  No,  sir ;  but  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
and  I  regret  I  did  not  come  sooner  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Duke,  My  dear  Marchioness,  by  what  strange 
good  fortune  do  I  meet  you  at  the  castle? 

March.  By  my  complying  with  the  request  of 
the  Marquis.  {To  the Mar(juis.)  But,  my  lord,  did 
not  one  of  j'our  servants  acquaint  you  Count  Valan- 
tia  was  here  ? 

Duke,  You  see  what  your  ladyship's  attractions 
are;  he  heard  you  were  coming,  and  so  he  con- 
trived to  be  here  before  you.  Came,  too,  with  the 
pretence  of  having  broken  down  his  carriage  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!     Very  well,  Marchioness. 

March,  Well,  this  is  an  instance  of  romantic  gal- 
lantry,  for  which   I  will  forgive  him  a  thousand 
slights.     Ha,  ha,  ha!  it  diverts  me  beyond  mea-  ; 
sure  ;  and  he  really  broke  the  wheel  of  his  carriage  j 
for  the  purpose  ? 

Sev,  So  I  am  told,  madam.  | 

Marq.  Seville,  go  immediately  to  the  Count  '\'a-  ' 
lantia,  and  conduct  him  hither.  [Exit  Seville.1  In  1 
the  mean  time,  madam,  permit  me  to  shew  jou  to  i 
your  apartments.  1 

March.  No,  my  lord,  that's  a  ceremony  I  must! 
decline.  I  will  merely  adjust  my  dress,  and  be' 
with  3'ou  in  less  than  an  hour. 

[Exit,  A ttendant folloiving.  j 

Duke,  (Aside,)  Now  we  are  by  ourselves,  Ij 
will — 3'es,  I  will  open  my  mind  to  him.  Marquis,! 
nephew,  I  sujipose  you  know  who  I  am?  i 

Marq.  Certainl3f,  sir.  Did  I  ever  seem  to  for-i 
get?  .  I 

Duke.  "Vou  know,  at  j'our  fathers  death,  I. 
adopted  j'ou. 

Marq,  I  know  it,  sir. 

Duke.  And,  in  your  youth,  did  I  suffer  3'ou  td 
squander  your  money?  No.  Did  I  ever  sutler  yoo! 
to  have  any?  No. 

Marq.  No.  ! 

Duke.  Or  did  I  ever  comply  with  any  of  youi 
foolish  wishes?  Is  there  a  single  indulgence  yoti 
can  lay  to  my  charge? 

Marq,  No. 

Duke.  Then,  do  you  not  feel  forme  that  respect, 
that  reverence,  that  fear,  and  that  love,  which  iij 
due  for  all  my  kindness  to  you  ? 

Marq.  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  do. 

Duke.  I  take  your  word.  I  believe  you  doj 
Who  is  that  young  woman  you  keep  in  a  separatl 
part  of  this  house  ?  Is  she  your  mistress,  or  youl 
daughter,  or  one  whom  you  mean  to  marry,  am 
by  so  doing  bring  disgrace  upon  your  family?  O 
do  you  intend —  \ 

Marq.  Dear  sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  reveal  t, 
you  what  I  mean  shortl}'  to  declare  to  all  the  work! 

Duke.  Wh3%  then,  I  am  under  a  vast  obligatio 
to  you  for  your  conlidence  ! 

Marq.  For  these  few  months  past,  I  have  rf 
solved  to  change  my  conduct,  iu  regard  to  the  pe^ 
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son  of  wbom  you  speak  ;  and  for  that  purpose  did 
I  bring  Litber  tbe  Marcbioness  Merida,  as  tbe 
most  proper  person  of  mj  family  to  wbom  I  could 
introduce  Amantbis. 

Duke.  But  not  as  your  wife  !  Not  as  your  wife, 
I  hope. 

Marq.  No  ;  as  an  unfortunate  orphan,  wbom 
friendship  and  pity  caused  me  to  adopt.  For 
thirteen  years,  I  have  been  possessed  of  this  pre- 
cious charge. 

Duke.  But  why  precious?  Speak  coolly;  don't 
put  yourself  in  a  passion  ;  speak  of  her  in  the  same 
language  as  when  you  speak  of  other  women. 

Marq,  I  should,  did  not  I  see  her  unlike  all 
others.  [she  is. 

Duke.  No  more  raptures.     I  want  to  hear  who 

Marq.  Among  the  various  friendships  of  my 
youth,  do  you  not  remember  the  name  of  Alberto? 

Duke.  Certainly;  was  he  not  obliged  to  (ly  bis 
country,  on  account  of  some  unfortunate  duel,  and 
has  died  in  exile? 

Marq.  So  it  is  believed.  From  an  affluent  for- 
tune, I  saw  him,  by  untbought-of  casualties,  re- 
duced to  ruin.  I  saw  him  follow  to  tbe  grave  a 
much- loved  wife  ;  beheld  him  returning  from  that 
fatal  duel,  by  which  his  life  was  forfeited  to  bis 
country.  In  this  scene  of  sorrow,  I  softened,  in 
some  sort,  bis  agonizing  woes,  by  taking  from  his 
hand,  all  his  poor  distracted  mind  bad  left  to  solace 
in,  an  infant  daughter  ;  swearing  to  become  to  her 
that  careful  guardian,  that  tender  parent,  and  that 
faithful  friend,  which  I  have  proved. 

Duke.  Very  careful,  indeed!  But  did  you  pro- 
mise bim  to  lock  her  up  ? 

Marq.  The  mode  of  her  education  has  been  an 
after-thought  entirelj.  As  Amantbis  grew  up,  I 
saw,  with  dread,  the  charge  I  had  undertaken  ; 
and  the  reported  death  of  my  friend,  increased  my 
apprehensions  for  my  trust.  I  bad  vowed  to  pro- 
tect, to  guard  her.  To  whom  could  I  transfer  tbe 
oath?  and  my  rank  at  court  would  often  take  me 
from  her. 

Duke.  And  do  you  think,  if  she  bad  been  an 
ugly  woman,  you  would  have  been  so  thoughtful 
about  your  oath? 

Marq.  Her  danger  had  been  then  less.  Yet 
I'll  not  disguise  my  sentiments  ;  I  love  Amantbis, 
doat  to  distraction  ;  but  the  difference  of  our  ages, 
and  of  our  states,  (/jrourf/i/)  places  an  insuperable 
bar  between  us. 

Duke,  This  is  the  wisest  sentence  I  have  beard 
you  speak  for  a  long  time. 

Marq.  To  day,  I  restore  Amantbis  to  that  li- 
berty she  has  never  remembered,  of  course,  not 
once  regretted.  Come,  sir,  I  have  had  one  short 
interview  with  her,  let  me  introduce  you  to  her. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Gardens  belonging  to  the  Marquis. 
Enter  Marquis  Almanza,  leading  Amanthis. 
Marq.  Come  this  way,  my  dear  Amanthis,  and 
do  not  be  thus  agitated.     Wherefore  do  you  weep? 
what  thus  atlects  you? 

Aman,  Why  will  you  take  me  from  my  retreat? 
did  not  you  say  I  should  stay  here  as  long   as  I 
was  pleased  with  it  ?  and  as  long  as  I  loved  you? 
Ah!  I  expected  to  stay  here  for  ever. 
!        Marq.  Hear  me,  Amanthis  :  I  have  hitherto  se- 
I    eluded  you  from  the  tumult  and  dissipation  of  the 
i    "world,  in  order  to  form  your  heart  and  mind  ;  I 
I    must  now  shew  you  to  the  world ;  we  were  born 
I    for  society,  and  you  will  be  the  ornament  and  de- 
light of  that,  which  you  shall  make  your  choice. 
[        Aman.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  give  delight, 
I    but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  delighted  myself. 
[        Marq.  Why  not? 

\        Aman.  Because  I  shall  not  see  you  so  often  as 
I  have  hitherto  done. 
Marq.  Nay,  Amanthis,  I  shall  always  be  your 


friend,  your  father;  you  are  among  those  objects 
I  love. 

Aman,  And  yon  are  tbe  only  object  I  love,  the 
ouly  one  I  ever  can  love. 

Marq.  Do  not  promise  that ;  when  you  have 
seen  the  world,  some  other,  more  deserving — 

Aman.  Oh!  do  not  go  on!  I  cannot  bear  you 
should  have  such  unjust  suspicions;  do  not  you 
see  the  world  ?  and  yet  I  am  sure  you  prefer  me 
to  all  the  universe  besides — when  I  am  there ; 
why  cannot  you  then  confide  in  me,  as  I  have  done 
in  you  ? 

Marq.  The  circumstance  is  different;  I  had 
seen  all,  before  I  beheld  you;  you  have  seen  none 
but  me. 

Aman.  Why,  then,  will  you  shew  me  others?  I 
had  rather  like  none  but  you.  Let  me  still  stay 
here.  I  will  do  anything  with  cheerfulness  that 
you  command.  But  when  I  am  in  the  world,  you 
will  not  leave  me  wholly?  I  shall  sometimes  see 
you?  I  hope  so. 

Marq.  Leave  you,  Amanthis  ?  Ah  !  you  little 
think  bow  bard  it  would  be  to  leave  you. 

Aman.  Nay,  I  am  convinced  you  love  me — love 
me  dearly  ;  does  not  all  I  possess  come  from  you? 
You  have  even  taught  me  to  think,  to  speak,  and 
to  be  happy.  Yet,  of  all  your  gifts,  that,  the 
most  dear  to  my  heart,  is  a  sentiment  I  feel  for 
you,  and  cannot  tell  what  it  is  ;  I  have  not  power 
to  describe  either  its  tenderness  or  its  force,  'tis 
impossible  I  should  make  you  comprehend  it,  for 
you  never  felt  anything  like  it. 

Marq.  'Tis  gratitude  she  means.  {Aside.)  Among 
the  rest  to  whom  you  will  be  soon  introduced,  is 
my  uncle,  and  I  regard  him  as  my  father. 

Aman.  Oh!  that's  a  tender  name!  you  have  so 
often  told  me  of  mine,  his  love  for  me,  and  his 
distresses,  that  I  revere  the  name  of  father  even 
in  a  stranger. 

Marq.  I  have  sometimes  mentioned  to  you,  the 
Marchioness  Merida;  she  is  now  in  this  bouse, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  introduced  you  to  her,  I  de- 
sire you  will  consider  her  as  your  friend. 

Aman.  My  friend?  that  is  the  name  you  bid  me 
call  you  by ;  no,  I  cannot  promise  to  call  her 
friend;  one  friend  is  enough  for  me.  (  Taking  his 
hand. ) 

Marq.  You  will  see  here,  also,  a  young  man 
called  Count  Valantia. 

Aman.  A  young  man  !  Ob  I  I  had  forgot  to  tell 
yoU' — 

Marq.  What? 

Aman,  Of  ayoungman  I  have  seen.  {Delighted.) 
Marq,  How  !    Tell  me  immediately  ;  when  did 
he  see  you?  what  has  he  said  to  you? 

Aman.  Not  much  ;  be  said  very  little  ;  but  he 
sighed  heavily,  and  sent  a  letter. 
Marq.  Explain  yourself. 

Aman.  It  was  only  about  a  week  ago,  as  I  was 
sitting  by  the  little  bower  near  to  tbe  garden  wall, 
suddenly  I  heard  an  unknown  voice  call  me  by  my 
name,  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  air.  I  looked 
up,  and  beheld  a  young  man  upon  the  wall.  The 
moment  I  recovered  from  the  fright,  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted?  be  said,  he  came  "to  look  at 
me  ;"  but  that  appeared  so  strange,  I  could  not 
think  it  true  ;  and  then  be  gazed  on  me  so  wildly, 
I  ran  away  and  hid  myself;  on  which  he  drew  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  after  me.  I 
would  not  take  it  up  till  be  was  gone  ;  then  I  caught 
it,  and  flew  to  my  apartments,  pleased  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

Marq.  Wherefore? 
Attian.  That  I  had  escaped  him. 
Marq.  {Aside.}  Who  could  it  be !    Ah!  I  have 
a  suspicion.     Where  is  the  letter? 

Aman,  Here;  I  do  not  understand  it,  perhaps 
you  may.  {Gives  the  letter.) 

Marq,  {Beading.)  "  Know,  heantifnl  Amanthis, 
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there  is  no  retreat,  however  hUlden,  into  ivhich  love 
cannot  penetrate.  The  hope  of  beholding  ijoii  has 
made  me  brave  alt  dangers.  If  you  wilt  but  kindly 
pity  a  passion,  pure  as  it  is  ardent,  it  shall  soon  in- 
spire me  Willi  the  means  to  release  you  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  that  barbarian,  who  keeps  you  secluded 
from  every  joy  thafs  waiting  to  attend  you  in  a  gay 
world.  Conceal  this  adventure  from  the  jealous  ty- 
rant, and  reflect,  that  the  inost  tender  lover  tvaits 
impatiently  for  the  happy  moment  to  prove  himself 
your  deliverer."  ( Returning  ttie  letter.)  And  what 
do  you  think  of  this  letter  ! 

Arnan,  That  the  poor  man  is  mad  ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  kind  of  madness  I  never  heard  of  before.  {Read- 
ing part  of  the  tetter.)  "  There  is  no  retreat  into 
ivhich  love  cannot  penetrate."  What  does  he  mean 
by  lovel  lie  has  left  out  a  word;  there  is  love  of 
virtue;  love  of  duty;  but  love  all  alone  by  itself, 
means  nothing  at  all.  Then  again,  (Reading.) 
"  Conceal  this  adventure  from  the  jealous  tyrant." 
Who  does  he  mean  by  tyrant? 

Marq.  He  means  nie. 

Aman.  You!  I  never  should  have  supposed  it; 
perhaps  you  know,  also,  what  he  means  by  a 
"  lover."  He  says,  "  the  most  tender  lover;" 
read  and  tell  me  what  he  means  by  a  tender  lover. 
Ah  !  you  laugh,  you  are  puzzled  ;  you  don't  know 
yourself  what  a  ''  lover"  is. 

Marcj.  Indeed  I  cannot  undertake  to  be  his  in- 
terpreter. But  tell  me*  Amanthis,  if  hj  chance 
you  should  see  this  young  man  again,  do  you  think 
you  should  know  him? 

Ama?i.  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  should. 

Marq.  His  person  then  made  an  impression  on 
your  mind  ?  I  suppose  it  was  agreeable] 

Aman.  Very  agreeable  indeed;  and  yet  there 
appeared  a — a — kind  of  (describing  passionate 
ardour)  a  wilduess  in  his  looks  that  frightened 
me. 

Marq.  But  suppose  that  wildness  was  removed, 
how  would  you  like  him  then  ? 

Aman.  Oh,  very  much!  extremely  !  What  makes 
you  thoughtful,  my  lord? 

Marq.  Come,  Amanthis,  we  have  been  together 
a  long  time.  Retire  into  your  apartment  for  a 
moment;  I'll  follow  you  presently.  (Going.)  My 
agitation  is  so  extreme,  nothing  can  equal  it,  ex- 
cept my  weakness.  (Aside.  He  looks  after  her; 
she  turns  back.) 

Ama7i.  You  look  as  if  you  had  something  still  to 
say  to  me. 

Marq.  Ah  !  could  I  trust  iny  heart !  Away  ;  the 
Marchioness  is  coming  hither  by  appointment.  I 
hear  her,  and  cannot  present  you  to  her  yet ;  I  am 
too  much  embarrassed. 

Aman.  I  hear  no  one  ;  but  if  it  is  your  desire,  I 
will  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Marq.  With  what  difficulty  have  I  restrained 
myself  from  falling  at  her  feet,  and  unfolding  (in  a 
language  of  which  she  is  ignorant)  the  secret 
transports  which  I  hope  ever  to  conceal. 

Enter  Marchioness  3Ierida. 

March.  I  have  seen  her;  I  have  just  had  a 
peep  at  her  ;  but  I  see  nothing  extraordinary. 
She  wants  powder,  rouge,  and  a  thousand  adorn- 
Tuents. 

Marq.  To  change  one  atom,  would  be  to  lose  a 
charm. 

March.  That  sentence  proves  thelover. 

Marq.  Take  care  what  you  say  ;  reflect  on  the 
difl'erence  of  our  ages  ;  that  title  would  make  me 
both  ridiculous  and  guiltj'. 

March.  By  no  means  ;  I  think  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, may  very  well  have  an  afl'ection  for  a  man  of 
forty. 

Marq.  I  am  not  forty,  madam. 

March.  The  lover  again  ;  one  moment  lamenting 
bis  age,  and,  when  reproached  with  it,  proclaim- 


ing himself  a  youth.  The  whole  matter  is,  my  j 
lord,  you  are  not  too  old  to  be  in  love,  nor  she  too  . 
young  to  understand  it.  i 

Marq.  You  wrong  her,  she  is  ignorant.  ' 

March.  So  am  I  too — I  am  in  love.  j 

Marq.  She  knows  not  what  it  is  ;  never  heard  / 
of  love,  as  you  would  explain  it,  but  calls  by  that  | 
na7ne  gratitude.  i 

March.  Indeed,  my  dear  Marquis,  you  have  no  j 
penetration. 

Marq.  I  see  Count  Valantia  coming  this  way  ;  j 
you  w  ill  allow,  at  least,  I  have  discretion,  and  tliat  j 
I  know  when  it  is  politeness  to  retire.  1 

March.  If  you  should  lik6  to  be  witness  to  a  ! 
quarrel,  stay  where  you  are. 

Marq.    A  quarrel !    a'n't  you  on    the  point  of   j 
marriage?  and  did  he  not  break  the  wheels  of  his 
carriage. 

March.  Yes  ;  but  I  begin  to  suspect,  that  break- 
ing the  wheels  of  his  carriage  was  not  upon  my   ; 
account. 

Marq.  No?  on  whose  account  then?  who  has  , 
hinted  that  it  was  not  upon  yours  !     (Alarmed.)       \ 

March.  Nay,  I  protest  I  have  not  had  five  mi-  [ 
uutes'  conversation  with  any  creature  since  I  came 
into  this  house,  but,  I  believe  my  woman  has,  j 
with  the  Count's  attendant ;  and  though  she  could  ! 
not  prevail  on  him  to  divulge  his  master's  secret,  ■ 
yet,  from  his  silence,  she  could  perceive  I  was  not 
the  object  of  his  present  journey. 

Marq.  Who  then?  j 

March.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  ;  that  is  what  I 
want  to  have  explained. 

Marq.  The  Count  is  here.  Adieu  !  She  has  con- 
firmed my  apprehensions.  [Aside.    Exit. 

^Hto- Count  Valantia.  , 

Count.  The  Marchioness  !   Psha  !    (Aside.)     At 
length,  I  find  the  lucky  moment  you  are  alone,  but 
I  positi^  ely  began  to  despair  of  it,  for  you  seem  to  I 
shun  me.  1 

March.  Do  yon  imagine  I  came  to  this  house  on  i 
purpose  to  meet  you  ?  | 

Count.  Why  not  as  likely,  as  that  I  should  come 
on  purpose  to  meet  you?  ' 

March.  Just  the  same  likelihood,  I  believe. 
(Aside.)  i 

Count.  And  not  accident,  but  design,  brought ' 
me  here. 

March.  The  story  of  the  broken  chaise  was  thatii 
an  artifice  ?  j 

Count.  Only  an  artifice,  to  behold  the  object) 
whom  I  adore.     Can  you  reproach  me  for  that?     ; 

March.  How  came  you  to  know  I  was  coming?' 
the  JMarquis  only  invited  me  about  three  hours  be-; 
fore  we  set  off.  ! 

Count.  My  Lord — I  forget  his  name,  told  me  of! 
it  ;  the  iMarquis  had  informed  him. 

March.  My  Lord  who? 

Count.  My  Lord — (^liesitating) — you  don't  know 
him. 

March.  Do  you?  I 

Count.  My  Lord  Castile.  I 

March,  He  is  in  France,  I  protest. 

Count.  I  know  that;  I  did  not  mean  him;  I| 
meant  his  brother. 

March.  He  has  no  brothers. 

Count.  Then  it  was  his  sister,  or  his  aunt.  NOj 
matter;  what  signifies  who  told  me,  as  long  as  Ij 
am  here — I  am  here,  a'n't  I?  A'n't  I  here?  and; 
what  could  bring  me  here,  but  you? 

March.  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  your  designs 
but  I  can  perceive  from  your  reserve,  embarrass- 
ment, your  very  air  and  voice,  that  you  are  prac 
tisiug  deceit  with  me. 

Count.  But,  my  dear  Marchioness,  will  you  hi 
so  kind  as  to  acquaint  me,  what  this  deceit  is? 

March.  You  know  I  can't  tell;  and  it  is  tha 
which   tortures   me.     If  I  did  but  know  in  r.ha 
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you  used  me  ill  I  Now,  do  tell  me,  that  I  may 
Lave  the  pleasure  to  forgive  you? 

Count.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  done  something 
wrong;  but  I  cannot  recollect — {coiisideriitg.) — or 
I  would  confess  it,  on  purpose  to  oblige  you. 

March.  Be  gone,  sir  ;  leave  the  room  ;  your  im- 
pertinence is  no  longer  supportable;  leave  me  in- 
stantly. {Violently.) 

Count.  I  obey.  (Bows,  and  is  going.') 

March.  If  you  go,  if  you  dare  to  leave  me  in  this 
uncertainty,  all  ties  between  us  are  for  ever  broken; 
norsball  you  ever  come  into  my  presence  again. — 
(^He  returns.)  How  could  jou  think  of  leaving 
me? 

Count.  It  was  you  thought  of  it. 

March.  I  am  all  confusion  at  the  weakness  I 
bave  discovered,  and  wish  to  be  alone — leave  me. 
(Gentlg.) 

Count.  Do  you  mean,  leave  you ;  or  not  leave 
you? 

March.  Do  as  you  please;  I  shall  go  myself. 
(Going.) 

Count.  And  I'll  attend  you. 

March.  Ah!  Valantia!  if  you  loved  me  as  you 
once  professed  !  to  see  me  thus,  would  give  you 
the  utmost  affliction. 

Count.  You  do  not  know  what  passes  in  my 
heart.  (Affecting  concern.) 

March.  Don't  I? 

Count.  No.  (Aside.)  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
yon  did.  [^Exit,  handing  her  off. 

Scene  III. — Apartments  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Duke  Murcia  and  Marquis  Almanza. 

Duke.  I  owu  she  is  handsome,  but  then  she  has 
no  fortune. 

Marq.  My  lord,  I  own  to  you,  it  is  only  from 
the  idea  that  I  am  not  beloved  by  Amanthis,  I  can 
ever  resolve  to  yield  her  up;  for  could  I  suppose 
she  loved  me.  all  other  happiness,  all  pride,  all  am- 
bition, all  enjoyment,  but  in  her,  I  would  forego 
with  transport ;  but  all  the  aftection  she  expresses, 
although  the  most  tender  and  endearing,  I  can  see, 
is  but  inspired  by  gratitude  ;  of  love  she  knows 
nothing. 

Duke.  Whose  fault  is  that?  were  not  you  her 
tutor  ? 

Marq.  Certainly. 

Duke.  And  taught  her  everything  but  what  you 
wanted  her  to  learn.  Here  she  comes  ;  I'll  go 
away.  She  is  very  pretty,  to  be  sure  ;  but  she 
has  caused  me  so  much  uneasiness,  I  don't  like  to 
see  her.  She  agitates  me  as  much  as  she  does  yon, 
but  from  a  very  different  sentiment.  [Exit. 

Enter  Amanthis. 

Aman,  Oh  !  I  have  been  so  frightened  ! 

Marq.   What's  the  matter? 

Aman.  The  young  man,  he  that  I  told  you  of,  is 
in  this  house.  I  am  sure  it  is  him  ;  or  crossing 
one  of  the  garden  walks,  I  perceived  him  very  near 
to  me,  yet  he  drew  nearer  still ;  till  he  saw  "some- 
body coming,  and  then  he  ran  away.  But  he  has 
frightened  me  so  much,  and  made  my  heart  feel  so 
Strange,  as  it  never  felt  before. 

Marq.  Your  heart!   Why  your  heart  ? 

Aman.  (Laying  her  hand  on  it.)  The  fright  has 
made  it  beat  quick. 

Marq.  Ah  !  it  is  not  fright.  (Aside.) 

Aman.  And  yet  he  did  not  look  frightful  either. 
His  face  is  very  handsome  ;  his  shape,  and  all  his 
mien,  engaging. 

Marq.  I  no  longer  doubt  but  it  is  the  Count. 
{Aside.)  My  dear  Amanthis,  you  will  see  this 
young  nobleman  very  soon  again  ;  he  is  here  on  a 
visit ;  have  I  never  mentioned  to  you  the  Count 
Valantia? 

Aman,  Yes. 


Marq.  He  is  the  man  who  has  thus  surprised 
you. 

Aman.  Is  it  possible?  and  with  that  strange 
kind  of  wild  behaviour  is  he  admitted  into  com- 
pany ? 

Marq.  If  you  should  at  any  time  be  alone  with 
him,  you  may  tell  him  your  sentiments  on  his  be- 
haviour ;  your  sentiments  exactly  such  as  they  are, 
and  such  as  his  behaviour  inspires. 

Aman.  And  if  he  should  chance  to  behave  well, 
I'll  tell  him  I  like  him. 

Marq.  (Starting.)  I  lay  no  restrictions  on  you  ; 
I  only  warn  you  that  he  is  a  light,  inconsiderate, 
and  vain  young  man  ;  his  company  dangerous,  for 
his  principles  are  not  good. 

Aman.  What  apity  !  I'll  tell  him  to  grow  better. 

Marq.  She  is  charmed,  I  (itid.  (Aside.) 

Aman.  What  did  you  say? 

Marq.  It  is  necessary,  Amanthis,  that,  what- 
ever are  your  thoughts  of  this  young  man,  yon  do 
not  reveal  them  to  any  of  your  acquaintance  ;  and 
when  you  meet  with  him,  restrain  all  fear,  all  emo- 
tion of  wliat  kind  soever;  before  company,  do  not 
seem  even  to  know  him. 

Aman.  Here  is  somebody  coming;  how  cruel ! 
I  can  never  now  be  alone  with  you  an  instant. 

Marq.  It  is  the  Marchioness.  I  must  leave  you. 

Aman.  Nay,  lliat  is  still  worse.  Stay,  though 
we  aie  not  alone. 

Marq.  I  cannot. 

Aman.  But  if  you  cannot  stay,  I  can  go  with 
you. 

Marq.  Impossible;  remain  •where  you  are. 
(Aside.)  I  see  my  fate.  \^Exit, 

Enter  Marchione-ss  Merida. 

March.  My  dear  creature,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  You  look  unhappy!  Speak  to  me  with 
conlideiice  ;  trust  me  with  your  secret  uneasiness. 

Aman.  No,  I  must  not ;  I  must  not  discover  the 
alUictions  I  feel,  and  the  secrets  of  my  heart;  my 
lord  has  commanded  me  not.  But  this  moment 
he  Hew  away  abruptly,  and  frowned  when  I  asked 
to  follow  him,  although  he  knows  how  much  I  was 
frightened  some  time  ago  by  a  young  man  who  is 
now  in  this  house. 

March.  Who  is  that?  My  dear,  tell  me  who? 
(Eagerly.) 

Aman.  Count — I  forget  his  name. 

March.  (Aside.)  Havel  at  last  detected  him? 

Aman.  Did  you  never  see  him? 

March.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have. 

Aman.  And  a'n't  you  afraid  of  him  ?  Does  he  not 
look  wild  and  madly  ?  Lays  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  sighs?     (Sighing.) 

March.  No,  my  dear;  he  does  not  do  so  with 
me  ;  he  once  did,  but  that  time  is  over. 

Aman.  But  when  that  time  was,  were  you  not 
afraid? 

March.  No;  I  wish  I  had  been. 

Avian.  But  you  are  not  to  mention  what  I  have 
been  telling  you,  for  fear  it  should  grieve  the 
Count.  I  promised  I  would  not  speak  of  it  to  any 
one.  But  to  you  it  surely  cannot  signify ;  my 
lord  could  not  mean  I  was  not  to  tell  you. 

March.  No  ;  I  wastheproperest  person  on  earth 
to  tell  it  to. 

Aman.  Yes;  you  would  not  hurt  him,  I  am  sure; 
for  he  is  agreeable,  notwithstanding  all  his  wild- 
ness  ;  and  if  he  would  but  keep  at  a  distance,  I 
should  like  to  look  at  him,  and  hear  him  talk. 

March.  And  did  you  tell  the  Marquis  so? 

Aman.  Yes. 

March.  What  did  he  say? 

Aman.  He  bade  me  tell  the  Count  all  I  tliought 
of  him. 

March.  And  will  you  ? 

Aman.  No. 

March.  Why  not? 
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Amait.  For  fear,  poor  man,  it  should  make  Lira 

uneasy.  r       *i.  * 

Miinh.  Oh,  it  won  t,  my  dear;  never  (ear  that; 
it  will  not  make  him  uneasy;  tell  him  you  hate  him. 

Amaii.  But  I  don't. 

March.   He  is  coming  this  way. 

Amaii.  Ah,  let  me  fly  !    ( Going.) 

March.  Stay  ;  did  not  the  JVlarquis  command— 

Amun.  True;  and  I'll  stay  and  tell  him  what  I 
think  of  him. 

March.  And  what  is  that? 

Amwi.  That  he  makes  me  tremble. 

March.  You  must  not  tell  him  so. 

Amaii.  But  he'll  see  it. 


Enter  Count  Valantia. 
Count.  The  Marchioness  here!  unfortunate! 
(Aside  ;  then  howiuq  to  her.)  I  this  moment  parted 
from  my  lord  the  Marquis  at  the  top  of  the  lawn, 
and  he  charged  me  with  a  commission,  which  was, 
when  I  saw  your  ladyship,  to  tell  you  he  wished 
to  speak  with  you. 

Aman.  Let  me  go  with  yoQ. 
Count.  It   is   some  private  conversation,  which 
the  Marquis.  I  believe,  requires. 

March.  I  have  private  conversation  too  for  him. 
Amanthis,  wait  till  I  return. 

Ammi.  (Aside  to  the  Marchioness.)  He  does  not 
look  so  wi  dlv  as  he  did.     T  am  not  much  afraid. 
March.  Indeed!  then  I  shall  soon  be  back. 

[E.vii  March. 
Count.  (Loolciug   after  her,    then  falling   on  his 
knees  to  Amanlhis.)  liehold  me — 

Aman.  I  durst  not  look  at  you.  {Frightened.) 
Count.  Is  it  terror  you  express^  ho\y  is  it  pos- 
sible that  my  tender  passion  can  awake  in  that  soft 
bosom  an  alarm?  Do  you  fear  me? 

Aman.  Yes;    but  go   and   behave  thus   to  the 
Marchioness  ;  she  does  not  fear  you. 

Count.  Oh !  do  not  torture  me  with  a   rebuke 
like  that.     'Tis   you  alone   can   make   me  happy ; 
and  if  you  refuse,  you  drive  me  to  despair. 
Aman.  No  ;  I  wish  to  give  you  hope. 
Count.  Do  you  bid  me  hope? 
Aman.  Yes. 

Count.  And  you'll  be  kind? 
Aman.  To  be  sure  I  will. 
Count.  What  will  you  do  to  prove  It? 
^?nan.  Send  for  a  priest  to  comfort  you. 
Count.  A  priest!  Will  you  then  make  me  blest? 
Aman.  If  I  can;  for   I    assure  you   I   like  you 
very  well;   and,  did  you  not  behave  so  strangely, 
I  should  like  you  better ;  for  you  are  very  hand- 
some ;  therefore,  be  not  uneasy,  and  think  you  are 
not  admired,  for  I  can  see  that  would  afflict  you 
more  than  anything.  . 

Count.  You  admire  me  then  ?  transporting  hap- 
piness !  .         .      r  •    \,L 

Aman.  Oh  !  now  you  are  going  to  tright  me 
again.     {Aside.)  t  must  steal  away. 

Count.  You  tremble,  and  look  pale  ;  may  I  in- 
terpret these  sweet  emotions  in  my  favour? 
^man.  Yes,  if  you  please. 
Count.  You  then  will  make  me  happy  ? 
Aman.  I  will  do  all  I  can. 

Count.  Then  know,  angelic  creature  !  you  shall 
find  in  me,  all  that  truth,  that  constancy,  that 
everlasting  flame — 

Aman.  Oh,  terrible !  don't  be  in  such  a  passion, 
pray.  . 

Count.  Thesemoments  are  precious!  Vow  never 
again  to  shun  me  ;  never  more  to  look  unkindly  ; 
and  I  swear  the  most  perfect  love. 

Aman.  Here,  smell  of  this  bottle;  it  will  do  you 

good;  it  will  relieve  your  head.     {Holding  out  a 

smelling  bottle.)  .    • ,   ^ 

Count.  What  the  devil  does  she  mean?  {Aside.) 

Bnter  Marchioness  Merida. 
Aman.  I  am  glad  you  are  returned.  {^Running  to 


the  Marchioness,  then  turning  to  the  Count.)  Bless 
me,  how  calm  he  is  grown  all  at  once;  you  would 
not  suppose  he  was  the  same  person. 

Count.  ]Madain — (  Coifusfd.) 

Aman.  He  docs  not  look  on  jou,  as  he  does  on      ' 
me;  nor  kneel,  nor  plead. 

C'oH"^  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you  I     (Aside.)  '■ 

March,  What,  in  confusion,  Count? 

Aman.  But  I'll  leave  you  alone  with  him,  and 
then  perhaps  he  will.     (Going.) 

Count.  No ;    for    mercy  sake,    don  t  leave   us 
alone.  (Aside  to  Amanthis. ) 

Aman.  Poor  man,  he  is  afraid  of  yon  ;  but  pray 
be  kind  to  him  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  will.        {Exit.     ■ 

March.  You  find,  at  last,  your  falsehood  is  de- 

tGCtCu ■ 

Count.  I  purposely  exposed  it,  that  you  might    | 
have  the  pleasure  of  forgiving  me.  | 

March.  Which  I  will  never  do. 
Count.  Then  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble for  nothing. 

March.  So   you   will  find  ;  for  the  person   you 
love,  loves  another. 

Count.  And  so  does  the  person  you  love  ;  and 
yet  I  don't  reproach  you  with  that. 

March.  Vain  man  !   you  do  not  know  who  I  love. 
Count.  Nor  do  you  know  who  I  love;  but  I  be- 
lieve you  guess. 

March.  Leave  me.  . 

Count.  You'll  call  me  back  ;  but  now,  positively,  j 
if  you  do,  I  won't  return.  (Going.)  j 

March.  To  my  heart  you  never  shall.      ^ 
Count.  (Turning  hack.)  Did  you  call?    tis  all  in 
vain  ;  I  won't  come  back.  'lExeunt  separately.  ^ 

ACT  II.  i 

Scene  I. — Gardens  belonging  to  the  Castle.         j 
Enter  D«KE  MURCIA,  and  Marquis  AlmaNZA,  j 
meeting.  j 

Duke.  Nephew,  I  was  going  in  search  of  yoa,  j 
for  I  have  something  of  importance  to  communi-  ! 
cate  ;  and  vet  I  am  half  afraid  to  tell  it  you. 

M«ro.  Dear  sir,  wherefore?  i 

Duke.  Because  I  know  vour  weakness.  Have 
you  heard    that  Count  Valantia  is   in  love  with  '. 

Amanthis?  i 

3/rtrfl.  I  have;  she  herself  told  me  so.      _  | 

Duke.  But  did  she  tell  you  that  she  was  in  lovej 
with  him? 

Marq.  No.  xi    i         ' 

Duke.  I  thought  she  would  not  tell  you  that. 
Marq.  But   I  had  every  reason,  from  her  be-l 
haviour,  to  imagine  he  was  not  indillerent  to  her.    , 
Duke.  And  I  am  certain  he  is  not.  | 

Marq.  But  who  has  told  you  so  ?  j 

Duke.  Himself.  j 

Marq.  The  weakest  authority  you  can  have.       | 
Duke.  But  she  confirmed  it.  _ 

Marq.  Did  she?  Alas!  then  my  hopes  are  in-l 
deed  at  an  end.  „    ,      /-    ^         * 

Duke.  You  know,  I  suppose,  of  the  hrst  meet-> 
ing  which  the  Count  and  she  had  this  morning  ?       , 
M«rf/.  Have  they  had  another  since?  | 

Duke.  Two  more  ;  I  was  present  at  the  last,  andji 
am  only  this  moment  come  from  it.  ,       |} 

Marq.  Do  not  then  conceal  from  me  one  single 
circumstance  ;  but  depend  upon  my  firmness,  anc] 
my  courage.  •   j       •  i 

Duke.  As  I  was  looking  out  of  ray  window  int< 
the  garden,  I  never  listen,  but  I  sometimes  hea- 
what  people  say,  when  they  don't  suspect  lanf 
near;— out  of  my  window  I  saw  and  heard  a  quar 
rel  and  an  eternal  separation  take  place  betwee): 
the  Count  and  our  relation,  the  Marchioness.  ■, 

Marq.  She  then  has  become  acquainted  with  hll 
attachment  to  Amanthis  ?    All  is  confirmed  indeedf 

Duke.  And,  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  hen 
disgrace,  I  took  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  from 
close  arbour  I  beheld  your  ward  steal  past,  and  tb 
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Count  close  at  her  elbow;  there  I  overheard,  for 
I  detest  a  listener,  I  overheard  the  Count  beg  for 
compassion,  and  remind  Amanthis  of  a  promise 
she  had  given  to  make  him  happy  ;  on  which  she 
started  and  wept,  and  lie  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
would  liave  wept  too,  if  he  could  ;  but  as  he  found 
he  could  not,  he  did  something  equally  worthy  of 
a  lover;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  pointed  it  at  his 
heart.  On  this,  she  screamed  more  violently  than 
if  the  weapon  had  been  aimed  at  her  own  ;  and, 
seizing  hold  of  it,  fell  motionless  into  his  arms. 

Marq.  Oh,  heavens  ! 

Duke.  As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  her  from 
her  swoon,  the  Count  informed  me  of  his  love,  and 
that  she  had  given  him  every  hope  she  would  be- 
come his  wife,  but  had  merely  refused  to  name 
the  time  ;  which  had  enraged  and  driven  him  to 
such  extrenies. 

M((n/.  And  what  said  Amanthis? 

Diiici'.  She  looked  at  him  tenderly,  sighed  hea- 
vily, and  shed  a  shower  of  tears.  Then  I,  suppos- 
ing all  things  happily  settled,  wished  them  joy, 
and  came  away. 

Marq.  Thus  at  once  do  I  see  snatched  from  me, 
the  care,  the  project,  the  desire,  the  hope,  and  the 
felicity  of  near  my  whole  past  life.  As  her  father, 
as  her  friend,  I  disapprove  her  choice,  and  will 
tell  her  so;  but  if  she  persists,  I  yield;  nor  shall 
she  ever  know  I  have  a  less  tender  regard  for  her 
than  heretofore.  \^Exit. 

Duke.  I  do  think,  for  their  family's  sake,  (as 
nobody  else  will  have  either  of  them),  the  two  cou- 
sins ought  to  marry  one  another. 

Enter  Amanthis. 

Aman.  They  told  me  the  Marquis  Almanza  was 
here. 

Duke.  He  is,  I  believe,  with  his  cousin  the  Mar- 
chioness. ( Aniantliis  going.)  But  stop,  Aman- 
tliis,  and  tell  me,  what  have  you  done  with  Count 
Valantia] 

Aman.  Alas,  poor  man,  do  not  name  him  to  me  ; 
I  think  I  never  shall  recover  the  fright  he  gave  me 
in  your  presence.  Is  it  not  wrong  that  his  friends 
are  not  informed  of  this  strange  disorder  in  his 
mind,  and  desired  to  keep  a  guard  to  watch  him? 

Duke.  A  guard !  It  is  the  Marquis,  I  believe, 
who  wants  a  guard  ;  and  now  you  have  put  me  in 
mind  of  it,  I  don't  know  but  I  may  procure  him 
one. 

Aman.  What  do  you  mean!     Is   the  Marquis 
iin  (Alarmed.) 
■  Duke.  Yes  ;  in  the  same  way  the  Count  is. 

Aman.  Oil,  let  me  fly  to  him.  (  Going.) 

Duke.  What,  you  are  not  afraid  of  him  1 

Aman.  No  ;  I  will  be  his  guard. 

Duke.  And  do  you  pretend  not  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  your  two  ioversl  do  vou  pretend 
not  to  know — that  love,  love  is  their  disorder  ? 

Aman.  "  Love,  love,"  ay,  that's  the  word  the 
Count  continually  repeats  ;  and  is  that  the  name  of 
his  disorder? 

Duke.  Yes, 

Aman,  And  of  the  Marquis's  too? 

Duke,  Yes. 

Aman.  And  from  whence  does  it  proceed  ? 

Duke.  From  30U. 

Aman.  From  me  !  Impossible!  I  am  very  well. 

Duke.  Are  you  ignorant,  or  do  you  only  pretend 
to  be  so? 

Aman,  I  am,  indeed,  ignorant  of  what  you  mean. 

Duke.  Then  I'll  instruct  you.  Shame  of  tlie 
Marquis,  to  teach  you  most  of  the  arts,  and  yet 
leave  it  to  his  old  uncle  to  teach  you  the  art  of 
love! 

Aman.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  I  am  impatient  to  know. 

Duke.  And  'tis  so  long  ago  since  I  felt  it,  I  must 
recollect  a  little  before  I  can  tell  you.  Amongst 
the  passiojis,  is  one  more  troublesome  than  all  the 


rest,  and  yet  more  pleasing  than  any  of  them  :  It 
sometimes  burns  you  with  heat,  and  sometimes 
freezes  you  with  cold;  it  creates  in  your  mind  a 
constant  desire  to  be  with  one  particular  person  ; 
and  when  you  are  with  them,  you  generally  look 
like  a  fool.  You  think  them  handsome,  though 
tliey  are  frightfully  ugly  ;  you  think  them  well 
shaped,  though  they  are  crooked  ;  wise,  though 
they  are  simpletons  ;  and  you  hope  they  love  you, 
though  you  are  sure  they  do  not. 

Aman.  You  need  not  say  any  more,  sir,  I  think 
I  have  had  the  disorder.  {Looking  confused.) 

Duke.  You  have  it  now. 

Aman.  Yes,  'tis  catching;  and,  I  suppose,  I 
caught  it  of  the  Count,  and  gave  it  to  the  iMarquis, 
and  so  we  all  three  have  it. 

Duke.  And  it  is  you  only  who  can  cure  them. 

Aman.  How? 

Duke.  By  marrying  one  of  them. 

Aman.  Is  that  the  way  1 

Duke.  And,  now,  which  of  them  will  you  Iieal? 

Aman,  Oh!   the  Marquis.     (With  warmth.) 

Duke.  Hear  me,  madam  :  I  have  listened  to  you 
some  time,  with  patience,  but  now  I  can  bear  no 
more  ;  the  sentiments  you  entertain  for  the  Mar- 
quis are  criminal,  unless  he  were  your  husband. 

Aman.  And  cannot  he  be  sol  what  prevents  it  ? 

Duke.  His  noble  birth,  and  your  mean  one. 

Aman.  My  poor  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  the 
Marquis  loved  him. 

Duke.  He  now,  if  living,  is  an  exile,  and  would 
disgrace  our  family. 

Aman.  I  tliought  not;  he  was  unfortunate;  but 
the  iMarquis  ever  taught  me  to  respect  and  reve- 
rence misfortune. 

Duke.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  any  hope,  you 
were  not  born  for  each  other;  and  therefore  con- 
ceal from  him  the  all'ection  you  have  betraj'ed  to 
me,  and  he,  in  time,  will  conquer  his. 

Aman.  No  ;  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  you,  I 
here  make  a  vow.  {Kneeling.)  I  never  will,  neVer 
can  conceal  from  him  one  emotion  of  my  fluttering 
heart ;  that  heart,  which  he,  and  only  lie,  has 
taught  to  beat  witli  truth,  with  sensibility,  with 
honesty,  with  love. 

Duke.  And  now,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear 
your  resolution,  hear  mine:  If  he  makes  you  his 
wife,  he  forces  me  to  be  no  longer  his  father  ;  no, 
nor  will  I  be  even  liis  uncle,  nor  even  his  most  dis- 
tant relation.  I  undertook  to  render  j'ou  happy  in 
another  marriage — to  teach  you  how  to  make  the 
man  you  pretend  to  love,  respectable,  and  yourself 
content.  I  undertook  to  instruct  you  how  to  con- 
ceal your  thoughts;  to  laugh  when  you  wished  to 
cry,  and  cry  when  you  wished  to  laugh.  I  would 
have  taught  you  every  scheme,  every  finesse, 
every  deception  ;  in  short,  I  would  have  taught 
you  the  "  art  of  love."  [Exit. 

Aman.  Kather  let  me  die  in  ignorance. 

Enter  MARQUIS  Almanza. 

Oh  !  my  dear  lord  ! 

Marq.  Before  I  listen  to  yon,  Amanthis,  I  beg 
you  will  attend  to  what  I  have  lirst  to  say  ;  nor  let 
me  receive  from  you  the  smallest  interruption. 

Aman.  You  astonish  me!  the  alteration  of  your 
voice,  the  severity  ofyour  looks  alarm  me.  I  was 
coming  joyfully  to  open  my  heart  to  you  ;  and,  for 
tlie  lirst  time,  you  are  not  desirous  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  it. 

Marq.  That  suspicion,  Amanthis,  is  unjust;  'tis 
injurious.  (Sternly.)  You  shall  know  me  better. 

Aman.  Oh  I  pardon  me,  my  lord;  but  indeed 
the  manner  in  which  you  speak  and  look,  gives  me 
apprehensions. — But  proceed,  I  have  done. 

Marq.  You  know,  Amanthis,  I  was  a  father  to 
you  at  an  age  when  your  understanding  could  not 
even  thank  me  for  ni}'  cares.  You  are  first  to 
learn,    there   is   a   sentiment   which   governs   the 
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human  heart  witli  more  tyranny,  more  force,  more 
outrage,  and  yet  with  more  softness  than  any  other. 
It  is  ralleil  love;  and  why  its  name  and  nature  I 
have  thus  lon<j;  concealed  from  you,  was  from  the 
apprehension,  tliat  in  the  solitude  where  you  lived, 
the  sensibility  of  your  heart  mightcause  dangerous 
illusions.  I  have  just  now  been  informed  of  all 
that  has  jjassed  tliis  day  since  you  left  your  conline- 
ment,  and  of  which  I  imagine  yoa  thought  me  un- 
acquainted, and  came  now  to  inform  me  ;  but  to 
spare  you  the  declaration,  I  give  you  my  reply 
without  it.  For  these  four  years  I  have  concealed 
a  passion  for  you  of  the  tenderest,  truest  kind  ; 
but  your  heart  decides  for  another,  and  I  relinquish 
ray  pretensions.  Yet  do  not  imagine  I  approve 
your  choice;  Count  \'alantia  is  unworthy  ot  you, 
ijut  you  are  your  own  mistress  ;  and  however  you 
determine,  you  shall  possess  my  fortune,  and  be 
my  daughter  still. 

Ainan.  The  excess  of  my  astonishment  has  alone 
prevented  me  from  interrupting  you  many  times. 
You  accuse  me  in  every  sentence  ;  every  word  you 
have  uttered  upbraids  ;  and  your  generosity,  above 
all,  degrades  me.  Didyoa  imagine  I  could  accept 
your  favours  while  I  was  wounding  your  peace  of 
mind?  Did  you  suppose  I  could  prefer  to  you  a 
stranger,  who,  if  not  unworthy,  I  could  not  know 
to  be  deserving?  And  yet  this  is  what  you  have 
expected  from  me.  Learn,  ray  lord,  to  be  less 
suspicious  ;  afiect  less  generosity  and  moderation, 
and  be  less  ungrateful  and  unjust. 

Marq.  Severe  as  your  words  are,  they  inspire  a 
hope  my  heart  had  banished.  Explain  yourself — 
deign. 

Aman,  Explain!  even  now  he  doubts  me. 

Marq.  No  ;  say  but  you  love  me  with  that  pas- 
sion I  have  described,  and  I  will  never  doubt  again. 

Aman.  Ah!  can  I  behold  yoa  at  my  feet?  you 
to  whom  I  ought  to  kneel  as  my  father  ;  but  whom 
I  would  rather  thus  tenderly  embrace  as  a  lover. 

Marq.  And  does  my  Amanthis  know  what  is 
love  ;  yet  feel  it  bat  for  nie  ?  Happiness  unlooked 
for!  O  Alberto!  my  absent  friend,  how  does  my 
heart,  in  this  blest  moment,  regret  all  your  suffer- 
ings with  a  double  force  ;  your  joy,  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  had  equalled  mine,  and  even 
heightened  this  unexpected  transport. 

Aman.  That  tender  thought  endears  you  more 
than  ever  to  my  heart. 

Marq.  The  recollection  of  my  friends  reminds 
me  of  the  Marchioness.  Amanthis,  to  her  this  dis- 
covery will  give  a  pleasure  you  little  think  of.  I'll 
instantly  go  to  her,  and  make  her  happy  with  the 
news.  Adieu,  my  love  ;  so  far  from  expressing  to 
you  all  that  I  feel  at  present,  I  scarcely  can  com- 
prehend it.  [JExjV. 

Aman.  Sure  I  am  now  at  the  height  of  happi- 
ness; and  yet  my  lord's  mention  of  my  poor  father, 
cast  for  a  while  a  gloom  over  all  my  joys.  Oh,  my 
dear  father,  why  are  not  you  still  living  to  partake 
our  bliss  !  how  should  I  delight  to  tell  you  all  that 
your  friend  has  done  for  me  !  Ah  !  who  is  coming 
this  way?  a  stranger! — another  follows;  let  me 
avoid  them,  and  fly  to  my  lord.  lE.vit. 

Enter  Alberto  and  a  Stranger,  dressed  like  Pea- 
sants. 

Peasant.  A  young  lady  fled  from  the  place  this 
instant. 

Alb.  Follow  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to  return. 
[Exit  Peasant.']  My  trembling  frame  prevents  the 
office.  Gracious  heaven  !  who  through  various 
calamities  hast  brought  me  to  this  spot,  even  for 
that  benevolence  I  will  bend  in  thanks,  whatever 
be  the  event. 

Enter  Peasant,  leading  AMANTHIS. 
Peasant.  She  is  alarmed,  and  wishes  to  retire 
to  the  castle. 


Alb,  Young  lady,  do  not  fear  me  because  I  am 
poor;  I  mean  no  harm  to  any  ;  I  only  wish  to  ask 
which  are  the  apartments  of  Amanthis,  and  how  I 
could  speak  with  her? 

Aman.  I  am  Amanthis. 

Alb,  Indeed!  I  thought  so  by  my  trembling 
heart!  (To  Aman.)  Yon  are  Amanthis? 

Aman.  Yes,  what  would  you  have  with  me? 

Alb.  (To  the  Peasant.)  Wait  at  a  little  distance, 
and  let  me  know  if  any  one  is  coming,  that  I  may 
steal  away  unseen.  [Exit  Peasant. 

Aman.  Why  these  precautions?  why  send  that 
man  away  who  accompanied  you? 

Alb.  Because  I  wished  to  speak  in  secret  to  you. 

Aman.  Say  what  I  can  do  for  you.  (Aside.)  He 
blushes  to  ask,  and  I'll  prevent  him.  (She  takes 
from  her  nerk  a  collar  of  pearls,  and  bracelets  from 
her  arms.)  Here,  this  is  all  I  possess  of  value, 
take  them,  and  how  much  soever  they  are  worth, 
I  am  sure  I  never  made  a  better  use  of  them.  Why 
do  you  weep  ? 

Alb.  Because  my  joy  compels  me  :  these  tears, 
young  lady,  express  my  joy,  not  my  sorrow.  I 
find  j'ou  have  a  heart  open  to  compassion  ;  take 
back  your  generous  gifts,  for  when  you  know  who 
I  am,  you'll  find  they  would  be  useless  to  me. 

Aman.  Who  are  you?  what  is  your  name,  your 
occupation,  your  country?  You  are  all  emotion. 
Why  are  you  afraid  to  trust  me?  Do  you  fear  I 
will  betray  you?     No;  open  then  your  heart. 

Alb.  To  do  so,  will  recall  to  your  memory  some 
scenes  that  may  affect  you. 

Aman.  What  are  they? 

Alb.  Have  you  preserved  in  your  remembrance 
any  idea  of  the  unhappy  man  to  whom  you  owe 
your  being? 

Aman.  My  father  !  Oh,  heavens  !  did  you  know 
him? 

Alb.  You  have  heard  of  him  then? 

Aman.  Yes  ;  and  a  thousand  times  with  my 
tears  I  have  bathed  his  picture,  the  only  treasure 
he  left  me  when  he  went  awa^'.  But  tell  me,  were 
you  with  him  when  he  died  ? 

Alb.  Suppose  he  were  not  dead? 

Aman.  Not!  Oh,  heavens!  You  turn  pale; 
your  eyes  are  filled  with  tears  ;  ah  !  how  could  I  be 
so  long  mistaken?  I  know  you;  ^  remember  you. 
(He  opens  his  arms,  and  she  runs  info  them.) 

Alb.  My  daughter  !  my  poor  Amanthis  ! 

Aman.  This  joy  is  too  much  !  ray  father!  my 
suffering  father!  (Falls  at  his  feet.)  This  is  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Alb.  (Raisiiig  her.)  Alas,  my  child,  repress  this 
ecstasy,  and  learn  in  what  a  state  of  misery  you 
see  me  ;  without  fortune,  without  friends,  without 
support. 

Aman.  Are  you  less  dear  to  me  for  that  ?  be- 
sides, your  state  will  soon  be  changed,  my  Lord 
Alraanza  can  do  much.  Within  a  few  days  we 
shall  be  united ;  and  you  were  only  wanting  to 
complete  our  happiness. 

Alb.  Are  you  then  ignorant  of  the  horrors  that 
surround  me  ?  A  large  reward  is  published  for  ap- 
prehending me,  and  my  life  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. I  have  travelled  sandy  deserts  ;  braved 
the  perils  of  the  most  dangerous  seas  ;  forsook  a 
peaceable  and  safe  asylum,  to  risk  the  snares  laid 
by  ray  enemies  here  ;  but  I  came  with  the  hope  to 
find  my  child,  and  never  again  to  lose  her.  I 
knew  not  your  sentiments  for  Almanza.  Pity  my 
error.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  thought,  that  an 
affectionate,  suffering  father,  might  be  more  dear 
to  you  than  all  the  world  besides  ;  and  that,  in  fol- 
lowing him,  and  partaking  his  fate — 

Aman.  Oh,  whitherdo  you  lead  my  imagination? 
Stop,  and  let  me  take  a  view  of  what  I  see  before 
me. 

Alb.  Nay,  be  not  thus  alarmed,  Amanthis.  I 
do  not  command,  nor  even  intreat.    In  following 
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me  yoa  bad  surely  been  a  corafoit ;  without  for- 
tune, without  friends,  nay,  without  society,  you 

i   had  atoned  for  them  all.  {Going  to  embrace  her.) 

Amaii.  (FaUiiifiat  his  feet.)  In  this  wide  world 

of  sorrow,  I  alone  am  left  to  comfort  you  ;  and  at 

your  feet  I  vow,  though  dying  with  despair,  I'll 

follow  you  to  the  furthermost  part  of  the  universe. 

;   What  did  I  say?  dying!  No,  I  will  live  to  soften 

I  your  pains,  to  be  a  blessing  to  you. 

'       Alb.  Do  not  give  me  a  false  hope. 

i       Avian.  I  do  not.     No,  thus  met,  we  will  never 

:  part.     But  how  tell  the  news  to — 

Alb.  Almanza  must  not  know  it.  I  depart  this 
very  night.     But  now  consult  your  heart;  if  you 

,  repent,  you  have  made  no  promise  ;  I  restore  it  to 
you — speak — pronounce. 

Aman.  I  have  spoken — have  pronounced — have 

;  promised,  and  will  keep  my  vow. 

Alb.  Then  have  I  found  my  child,  and  found  her 
{embracing  her)  all  my  fondest  wishes  hoped ! 
Adieu,  my  Amanthis,  till   a  few  minutes   hence, 

i  when  I  shall  be  at  the  door  which  opens  to  the 

I  park.      Here   are   two  keys,    take  one   of  them. 

'  (She  fakes  it.)  My  guide,  I  see,  is  coming.  Adieu. 
Was  ever  parent  blest  as  I  am!  [Exit. 

;       Aman,    ''A   few  minutes  hence."   Terrible! — 

i  What  have  I  done?  what  promised?  Oh,  heaven! 

:  I  am  sinking  under  a  weight  of  misery  ;  a  chillness 
seizes  me ;  my  strength  is  nearly  gone.  [Exit, 

!  Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

\  Enter   MARCHIONESS  MeRIDA. 

I      March.  In  every  part  of  the  house  I  seek  In  vain 
i  Amanthis  ;  where  can  she  be  1 

Enter  Amanthis,  ^jaZe  and  trembling. 

j  Amanthis,  I  came  here  to  find  you;  the  Marquis 

I  has  told  me — Oh,  heavens!  what  do  I  see?  you 

<  are  pale  as  death. 

Aman.  'Tis  nothing,  madam ; — a  sudden  weak- 

;  ness.     What  did  the  Marquis  say? 

!      March.  His  joy  is  beyond  all  words  ;  intoxicated 

'  with  his  bliss,  he  is  this  instant  making  prepara- 
tions for  your  bridal  day  ;  already  the  gates  of  the 
castle  are  thrown  open,  and  nothing  heard  but  re- 

'  joicings. 

Aman.  Alas  !  I  am  not  able  to  bear  what  I  feel 
on  the  occasion.     Let  me  retire,  and  in  reflection — 
March.  Go,  and  indulge  the  pleasure  of  reflec- 
tion without  constraint. 
Aman.  Farewell,  dear  Marchioness ;  when  you 

I  see    my    lord,    tell    him — paint    to   him — Adieu. 

I  (Going,  } 

I      March,  Hark!  is  not  that  Almanza? 

1      Aman,  Gracious  heaven  forbid.  [Exit, 

'      March.  No;  why  thus  alarmed?  But  I  will  go 

'  to  her,  and — {Going,} 

I  Enter  Count  Valantia,  meeting  the  Marchioness, 

Count.  I  am  running  from  place  to  place,  in- 
1  quiring  of  every  soul  I  meet,  what  all  this  rejoicing 
i  is  about?  and  not  a  creature  has  time  to  tell  me  ; 
]  perhaps  your  ladyship  will  do  me  that  honour. 

March,  Is  it  possible  you  should  not  know  ? 

Count,  I  positively  do  not. 
I     March.  Nor  can  you  guess  ? 
I      Count.  No;    unless   it    is  because  I  am  going 
j  away;   for  I  never  could  be  in  favour  with  the 
I  master  of  a  house,  if  he  had  a  pretty  woman  in  it. 
I     March,  Vain,  disappointed  man  !  The  rejoicings 
1  are,  because  the  Marquis  is  shortly  to  be  married 
'  to  Amanthis. 

Count.  Poor  young  lady  !  poor  young  lady  !  tell 
I  me  honestly,  now  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
and  tell  me,  if  she  does  not  appear  confused,  sor- 
jTowful,  uneasy,  and  disturbed?  does  she,  or  does 
j  she  not  ? 


March.  Why,  if  I  must  speak,  she  does. 
Count.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl ;  I  protest  I  feel  for 
her. 

Enter  DUKE  MURCIA  and  MARQUIS  ALMANZA. 

Marq.  Amanthis  is  lost,  gone,  stolen  from  me! 

Count.  I  hope  your  lordship  does  not  suspect  me? 

Marq.  I  do  suspect  you — Draw.  {The  Duke 
interposes.) 

March.  (To  the  Duke.)  Dear  my  lord,  don't 
prevent  the  Marquis  ;  is  he  not  in  his  own  house? 
and  surely  he  may  treat  his  guest  as  he  pleases. 

Duke.  Nephew,  you  must  not  resent  without 
better  proofs;  though  Amanthis  is  fled,  it  must  be 
by  her  own  consent ;  for  was  not  a  key  found  on 
the  inside  the  door  by  which  she  escaped  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  she  unlocked  it  herself. 

Marq.  1  have  lost  her;  what  is  it  to  me,  whe- 
ther by  force  or  fraud  ? 

A  Voice  within.  Amanthis  is  returned  ! 

Enter  several  Servants  of  the  house.     The  Marquis 
drops  his  sword,  and  runs  impatiently  to  the  door 
at  ivhich  they  entered. 
Marq.  Gracious  heaven ! 

Enter  ALBERTO,   superbly  dressed,    leading  in 
Amanthis. 

Alb.  'Tis  I  who  am  the  ravisher  ;  and  thus  re- 
sign my  prize  to  one,  whose  right,  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude,  is  superior. 

Marq.  My  Amanthis  !  tell  me,  do  I  dream,  or  do 
I  know  that  voice?  Yes,  'tis  my  friend  Alberto! 
{They  embrace.)  And  do  I  receive  Amanthis  from 
thy  hand?  and  can  I  see  you  here,  without  appre- 
hensions for  your  safety  ? 

Alb.  Yes;  for  my  unjust  sentence  is  revoked, 
and  my  misfortunes  at  an  end.  In  the  Indies, 
where  my  distresses  carried  me,  I  did  some  ser- 
vice for  my  native  country,  for  which  I  have  been 
repaid  with  honours,  and  with  riches. 

March.  My  dear  Amanthis,  how  sincerely  do  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  happy  as  you  merit ! 

Count.  Madam,  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  happy  ; 
and  that  no  remembrance  of  me  may  ever  disturb 
your  tranquillity. 

Duke.  I'll  answer  for  that. 

Marq.  Count,  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  a 
suspicion — 

Count.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  you  did  me  honour 
by  it ;  where  a  lady  is  the  subject,  I  like  to  be  sus- 
pected. 

Alb.  And  now,  Amanthis,  say  you  pardon  me  the 
momentary  pang  I  gave  you,  while  I  made  trial  of 
my  daughter's  filial  love. 

Aman.  Oh,  my  father!  I  forget  all  my  sorrows 
past,  in  my  present  joy. 

Duke.  I  think  we  seem  all  extremely  happj' ; 
every  one,  except  the  poor  Count. 

Count.  The  poor  Count, sir! 

Duke.  Yes;  you  like  to  be  suspected;  and  I 
must  own,  I  suspect  at  this  time — 

Count.  What,  sir? 

Duke.  A  lady  is  in  the  case,  so  don't  be  angry, 

March.  If  I  am  the  object,  I  here  protest — 

Count.  Come  ;  if  you  will  swear  that  you  have 
no  regard  for  me,  and  that  you  will  never,  by  any 
part  of  your  conduct  prove  you  have,  maiTyme; 
and  I  will  be  the  most  constant,  faithful  husband — ■ 

March.  You  are  so  indiflerent  to  me  at  present, 
I  think  I  may  venture. 

Count.  But  remember,  the  first  time  you  are  in 
love,  I  am  so  no  longer. 

Duke.  Take  him ;  and  at  least  respect  him  that 
he  is  no  hypocrite. 

March.  I  will  take  him  ;  for,  with  all  my  care,  I 
might  do  worse.  To  love  with  sincerity  and  judg- 
ment, is  only  reserved  for  superior  minds ;  few 
beings,  such  as  Almanza  and  his  Child  of  Nature. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Honeycombes  House. 

Enter  PoLLY,  with  a  book  i/i  her  hand, 

Polly.  Well  said,  Sir  George!  O  the  dear  man  ! 
But  so — "  With  these  words  the  enraptur'd  ba- 
ronet {Reading.)   concluded    his    declaration    of 

love." So  ! — "   But  what   heart     can    imagine, 

(Reading.)  what  tongue  describe,  or  what  pen  de- 
lineate, the  amiable  confusion  of  Emilia?" — Well, 
now  for  it. — "  Reader,  if  thou  art  a  courtly  reader, 
thou  hast  seen,  at  polite  tables,  iced  cream  crim- 
soned with  raspberries  ;  or,  if  thou  art  an  uncourf  ly 
reader,  thou  hast  seen  the  rosy-finger'd  morning 
dawning  in  the  golden  east ;"— Dawning  in  the 
golden  east ;  very  pretty—"  Thou  hast  seen,  iier- 
h^ps,  {Beading.)' ihe  artificial  vermillion  on  the 
cheeks  of  Cleora,  or  the  vermillion  of  nature  on 
those  of  Sylvia;  thou  hast  seen — in  a  word,  the 
lovely  face  of  Emilia  was  overspread  with  blushes." 
— This  is  a  most  beautiful  passage,  I  protest; 
well,  a  novel  for  my  money  ;  lord,  lord,  my  stupid 
papa  has  no  taste.  He  has  no  notion  of  humour, 
and  character,  and  the  sensibility  of  delicate  feel- 
ing. (Affectedly.)    And   then  mamma— but  where 

was  I? Oh,  here — "   overspread  with  blushes. 

(Reading.)  Sir  George,  touched  at  her  confusion, 
gently  seized  her  hand,  and  softly  pressing  it  to 
his  bosom,  (ylc(j»(/  it  as  she  reads.)  where  the  pulses 
of  his  heart  beat  quick,  throbbing  with  tumultuous 
passion,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice  breathed  out. 
Will  you  not  answer  me,  Emilia?" — tender  crea- 
ture!—" She,  half  raising  (Reading  and  acting.) 
her  downcast  eyes,  and  half  inclining  her  averted 
head,  said,  in  faltering  accents — Yes,  sir!"  Well, 
now! — "Then  gradually  recovering,  with  inell'a- 
ble  sweetness  she  prepared  to  address  him;  when 
Mrs.  Jenkinsou    bounced  into  the  room,    threw 


down  a  set  of  China  in  her  hurry,  and  strewed  the 
floor  with  porcelain  fragments  ;  tlien  turning  Emilia 
round  and  round,  whirled  her  out  of  the  apart- 
ment in  an  instant,  and  struck  Sir  George  dumb 
with  astonishment  at  her  appearance.  She  raved  ; 
but  the  baronet  resuming  his  accustomed  effron- 
tery "— 

Enter  Nnrse. 
Oh,  nurse,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  and  how — 

Nnr.  Well,  chicken. 

Polly.  Tell  me,  tell  me  all  this  instant.  Did  you 
see  him  ?  Did  you  give  him  my  letter?  Did  be 
write?  Will  become!  Shall  Iseehim?  Have  you 
got  the  answer  in  your  pocket?  Have  you — 

Nnr.  Blessings  on  her,  how  her  tongue  runs! 

Polly.  Nay,  but  come,  dear  nursee,  tell  me, 
what  did  he  say  ? 

Nnr.  Say?  why  he  took  the  letter. 

Polly.  Well. 

Nnr.  And  kiss'd  it  a  thousand  times,  and  read 
it  a  thousand  times,  and — 

Polly.  Oh,  charming ! 

Nnr.  And  ran  about  the  room,  and  blest  him- 
self, and,  heaven  preserve  us,  curst  himself,  and — 

Polly.  Very  fine  !   very  line  ! 

Nnr.  And  vowed  he  was  the  most  miserable, 
creature  upon  earth,  and  the  happiest  man  in  thej 
world,  and —  I 

Polli/.  Prodigiously  fine!  excellent!  My  dear^; 
dear  nursee.    (Kissing  her.)    Come,  give  me  the 

Niir.  Letter,  chicken  !  what  letter?  [letter. 

Polly.  The  answer  to  mine.     Come  then  ! 

jN')(/-.  I  have  no  letter.  He  had  such  a  peramblfl 
to  write,  by  my  troth  I  could  not  stay  for  it. 

Polly.  Psha! 

Nnr.  How  soon  you're  affronted  now  ;  Le  saic 
he'd  send  it  some  time  to-day. 
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i  Polly.  Send  it  some  time  to-day!  I  wonder, 
inow,  (^As  if  musing.)  liow  he  will  convey  it.  Will 
ihe  squeeze  it,  as  lie  did  the  last,  into  the  chicken- 
house  iu  the  garden  7  Or  will  he  write  it  in  lemon- 
juice,  and  stnd  it  in  a  hook,  like  blank  paper?  Or 
will  he  throw  it  into  the  house  enclosed  in  an 
orange?  Or  will  he —  [has. 

I  Nur.  Heavens  bless  her,  what  a  sharp  wit  she 
I  Pollij.  I  have  not  read  so  many  books  for  no- 
'thing.  Novels,  nursee,  novels  !  A  novel  is  the 
only  thing  to  teach  a  girl  life,  and  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  elegant  fancies,  and  love  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

Nur.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  always  reading  your  sim- 
ple story-books.  The  Ventures  of  Jack  this,  and 
the  History  of  Betsy  t'other,  and  Sir  Huniphrys, 
and  women  with  hard  Christian  names.  You  had 
(better  read  your  prayer-book,  chicken. 

Polly.  Whysoldo;  but  I  am  reading  this  now  ; 
(^Looking  into  the  book.)  "  She  raved,  but  the  ba- 
ronet"— I  really  tliink  I  love  Mr.  Scribble  as 
jwell  as  Emilia  did  Sir  George.  Do  you  think, 
'nursee,  I  should  have  had  such  a  good  notion  of 
love  so  early,  if  I  had  not  read  novels?     Did  not 

il  make  a  conquest  of  Mr.  Sciibble  in  a  single  night 
at  dancing?  But  my  cross  papa  will  hardly  ever 
let  me  go  out;  and  then,  I  know  life  as  well  as  if 
I  had  been  in  the  bean  monde  all   my  days.     J  can 

jtell  the  nature  of  a  masquerade  as  well  as  if  I  had 

'been  at  twenty.  1  long  for  a  mobbing  scheme  with 
Mr.  Scribble  in  the  two  shilling  gallery,  or  a  snug 

I  party  a  little  way  out  of  town  in  a  postchaise  ;  and 
then,  J  have  such  a  head  full  of  intrigues  and  con- 
trivances.    Oh,  nursee,  a  novel  is  the  only  thing. 
Nur.  Contrivances!   Ay,  marry,  you  have  need 

'of  contrivances.     Here  are  your  papa  and  mamma 

'fully  resolved  to  marry  you  to  young  Mr.  Ledger, 
Mr.  Simeon  the  rich  Jew's  wife's  nephew,  and  all 

I  the  while  your  Lead   runs   upon   nothing  but  Mr, 

'  Scribble. 

Polly.  A   fiddle-stick's   end  for  Mr.  Ledger  !    I 

jtell  you  what,   nursee,  I'll   marry  Mr.   Scribble, 

I  and    not   marry   Mr.  Ledger,   whether  papa  and 
mamma  choose  it  or  no.     And  how  do  you  think  I'll 
contrive  it? 
Nur.  How,  chicken  ? 

I     Polly.  Why,  don't  you  know  ? 
Nur.  No,  indeed. 
Polly.  And  can't  you  guess? 

I      Nvr.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  I. 

'      Polly.  O  lord,   'tis  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world.     I  intend  to  elope. 
Nur,  Elope,  chicken?  what's  that? 
Polly.  Why,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  run  away, 
that's  all. 
Nur.  Mercy  on  us  ! — Run  away. 
Polly.  Yes,  run  away,  to  be  sure.     Why  there's 
nothing   in  that,    you  know.      Every    girl    elopes 
when  her  parents   are  obstinate    and   ill-natur'd 
about  marrying   her.     It  was  just  so  wiih  Betsy 
Thompson,  and  Sally  Wilkins,  and  Clarinda,  and 
Leonora  iu  the    History   of  Dick   Careless,    and 
Julia  in  the  Adventures  of  Tom  Ramble,  and  fifty 
Others  ;  did  not  they  all  elope?  and  so  will  I  too. 
I  have  as  much  right  to  elope  as  they  had  ;  for  I 
have  as  much   love,  and  as  much  spirit,  as  the 
best  of  them. 

Nur.  Why,  ]\Ir.  Scribble's  a  fine  man  to  be 
sure,  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him. 

Polly.  So  he  is,  a  dear,  charming  man  !  Will 
you  elope  too,  nursee? 

Nur.  Not  for  the  varsal  world.  Suppose,  now, 
chicken,  your  papa  and  mamma — 

Polly.  What  care  I  for  papa  and  mamma?  Have 
not  they  been  married  and  happy  long  enough  ago? 
and  are  they  not  still  coaxing,  and  fondling,  and 
kissing  each  other  all  the  day  long?  Where's  my 
dear  love,  {Mimicking.)  my  beauty?  says  papa, 
nobbling  along  with  his  crutch-beaded  cane,  and 


his  old  gouty  legs.  Ah,  my  sweeting,  ray  precious 
Mr.  Honeyconilje,  d'ye  love  your  liovvn  dear  wife? 
says  mamma  ;  and  then  their  old  eyes  twinkle,  and 
they're  as  loving  as  Darby  and  Joan — Eh  !  nursee. 

Nur.  Oh  (ie,  chicken. 

Polly.  And  then,  perhaps,  in  comes  my  utter 
aversion,  i\lr.  Ledger,  with  his  news  from  the 
'Change,  and  his  'Change  Alley  wit,  and  his  thirty 
per  cent.  {Mimicking.)  and  stocks  have  risen  one 
and  a  half  and  three-eighths.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
nursee,  they  would  make  fine  characters  for  a  no- 
vel, all  three  of  them. 

Nur.  Ah,  you're  a  graceless  bird  ;  but  I  must 
go  down  stairs,  and  watch  if  the  coast's  clear,  iu 
case  of  a  letter. 

Polly.  Could  not  you  go  to  Mr.  Scribble's  again 
after  it? 

Nur.  Again  !  indeed,  Blrs.  Hot-upon't. 

Polly.  Do  now,  my  dear  nursee,  pray  do  ;  and 
call  at  the  circulating  library  as  you  go  along,  for 
the  rest  of  this  novel,  "  The  History  of  Sir  George 
Trueman  and  Emilia;"  and  tell  the  bookseller  to 
be  sure  to  send  me  "  The  British  Amazon,"  and 
"  Tom  Faddle,"  and  tiie  rest  of  the  new  novels 
this  winter,  as  soon  as  ever  they  come  out. 

Nur.  Ah,  pise  on  your  naughty  novels,  I  say. 

[Exit. 

Polly.  Ay,  go  now,  my  dear  nursee,  go,  there's 
a  good  woman.  What  an  old  fool  it  is;  with  her 
pise  on  it — and  fie,  chicken — and  no,  by  my  troth. 
{Mimicking.)  Lord!  what  a  strange  house  I  live 
in  ;  not  a  soul  in  it,  except  myself,  but  what  are 
all  queer  animals,  quite  droll  creatures.  There's 
papa  and  mamma,  and  the  old  foolish  nurse. 

Re-enter  Nurse,  with  a  band-box. 
Oh,  nursee,  what  brings  you  back  so  sooii  ?  What 
have  you  got  there? 

Nur.  Mrs.  Commode's  'prentice  is  below,  and 
has  brought  home  your  new  cap,  chicken. 

Polly.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  ( Opuning  the 
box.)  Well,  I  swear  this  is  a  mighty  pretty  cap, 
isn't  it,  nursee?  Ha!  what's  this?  {Looking  into 
the  box.)  Oh,  charming!  a  letter!  did  not  I  tell 
you  so  ?  Let's  see,  let's  see.  {Optfuing  the  letter 
hastily,  it  contains  three  or  four  sheets.)  Joy  of  my 
soul — only  hope — eternal  bliss,  {Dipping  into  dif- 
ferent places. )  The  cruel  blasts  of  coyness  and  dis- 
dain blow  out  the  fame  of  love,  but  then  the  virgin 
breath  of  kindness  and  compassion  blinvs  it  in  again. 
Prodigious  pretty !  isn't  it,  nursee?  {Turning  over 
the  leaves.) 

Nur.  Yes,  that  is  pretty,  but  what  a  deal  there 
is  on't.  It's  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  the 
more  there's  said,  the  less  there's  done.  Ah,  they 
wrote  otherguess  sort  of  letters,  when  I  was  a  girl. 
(  IVhile  she  talks,  Polly  reads.) 

Polly.  Lord,  nursee,  if  it  was  not  for  novels  and 
love-letters,  a  girl  would  have  no  use  for  her 
writing  and  reading.  But  what's  here  ?  {Heading.) 
Poetry  !  "  Well  may  I  cry  out  with  Alonzo  in  the 
Revenge — 

'  Where  didst  thou  steal  those  eyes  ?  From  heaven  ? 

Thou  didst,  and  'tis  religion  to  adore  than!'" 
Excellent !  oh  !  he's  a  dear  man. 

Nur.  Ay,  to  be  sure:  but  you  forget  your  let- 
ter-carrier below  ;  she'll  never  bring  youanother, 
if  you  don't  speak  to  her  kindlj'. 

Polly  Speak  to  her!  why,  I'll  give  her  a  crown, 
woman.  I'ell  her  I  am  coming.  I  will  but  just 
read  my  letter  over  five  or  six  times,  and  go  to 
her.  Oil,  he's  a  charming  man  !  (Reading.)  Very 
fine,  very  pretty;  he  writes  as  well  as  Bob  Love- 
lace. {Kissing  the  letter.)  Oh,  dear,  sweet  Mr. 
Scribble !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Another  Apartment. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Honeycombe    at  Breakfast; 
Honeycombe  reading  the  Newspaper, 

Mrs.  II.  My  dear  \     {Peevishly.) 
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[Scene  2.  i 


Honey.  "U'bat  d'ye  say,  my  love  "!  {^Still  reading.) 

Mrs.  H.  You  take  no  notice  of  me.  Lay  by  that 
silly  paper — put  it  down — come  then — drink  your 
tea.     You  don't  io\e  me  now. 

Honey.  Ab  !   my  beauty  I  (Looking  very  fondly.) 

Mrs.  H.  Do  you  love  your  own  dear  wile? 
(Tenderly.) 

Honey.  Dearly.  She  knows  I  do.  Don't  you, 
my  beauty  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Ah, you're  adear,  dear  man.  (Rising  and 
kissing  him.)  He  does  loves  her;  and  he's  her  own 
husband;  and  she  loves  him  most  dearly  and  ten- 
derly, that  she  does.     (Kissing  him.) 

Hone.y.  3Iy  beauty  !  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for 

Mrs.H.  What  is  it,  my  sweeting?  [vou- 

Honey.  The  paper  here  says,  that  young  Tom 
Seaton,  of  Aldersgate-street,  was  married  yester- 
day at  Bow  Church,  to  IMiss  Fairly  of  Cornhill. 

Mrs.H.  A  flaunting,  flaring  hussy;  shea  hus- 
band ! 

Honey.  But  what  does  ray  beauty  think  of  her 
own  daughter] 

Mrs.  H.  Of  our  Polly,  sweeting"! 

Honey.  Ay,  Polly  ;  what  sort  of  a  wife  d'ye 
tbink  she'll  make,  my  love?  I  concluded  every- 
thing with  Mr.  Simeon  yesterday,  and  expect  Mr. 
Ledger  every  minute. 

Mrs.H.  "Think,  my  sweeting!  why  I  think,  if 
she  loves  him  half  so  well  as  I  do  my  own  dear 
man,  that  she'll  never  snff'er  him  out  of  her  sight ; 
that— (They  both  ogle  fondly.)  Oh,  my  dear,  it's 
impossible  to  say  how  dearly  I  love  you.  (Kissing 
and  fondling  him.) 

Enter  LEDGER. 

Ledg.  Hey-day  I  what  now,  good  folks,  what 
now  ]  Are  you  so  much  in  arrear  ?  or  are  you  pay- 
ing oft'  principal  and  interest  both  at  once  f 

Honey.  My  dear  !   Consider — Mr.  Ledger  is^ — ■ 

Mrs.  H.  What  signilies  Mr.  Ledger!  He  is  one 
of  the  family,  you  know,  my  sweeting. 

Ledg.  Ay,  so  I  am,  never  mind  me,  never  mind 
me.  'Though,  by-the-by,  I  should  be  glad  of  some- 
body to  make  mucb  of  me,  too.  Where's  Miss 
Polly  ? 

Honey.  That's  right,  that's  right.    Here,  John  ! 

Enter  John, 

Where's  Polly  ? 

John.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Honey.  Tell  her  to  come  here  ;  and  hark  ye, 
John,  while  Mr.  Ledger  stays,  I  am  not  at  home  to 
anybodj'  else.  \^E.xit  John. 

Ledg.  Not  at  home!  are  those  your  ways  ?  If  I 
was  to  give  such  a  message  to  013'  servant,  I  should 
expect  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  out  against  me 
the  next  day. 

Honey.  Ay,  you  men  of  large  dealings  ;  it  was 
so  with  me,  when  I  was  in  business.  But  where's 
this  girl?  what  can  she  be  about!  My  beauty,  do 
step  yourself,  and  send  her  here  immediately. 

Mrs.H.  I  will,  my  sweeting  !  Mr.  Ledger,  your 
servant.     B'ye,  dearest!  lE.vit. 

Honey.  Ha,  ha !  you  see,  Mr.  Ledger,  3'ou  see 
what  you  are  to  come  to  ;  but  I  beg  pardon,  I 
quite  forgot;  have  you  breakfasted? 

Ledg.  Breakfasted!  ay,  four  hours  ago,  and 
done  an  hundred  tickets  since,  over  a  dish  of  cof- 
fee, at  Jonathan's.  Let  me  see,  (Pulling  out  his 
watch.)  bless  my  soul,  it's  eleven  o'clock  !  I  wish 
Miss  would  come.  It's  transfer-day.  I  must  be 
at  the  Bank,  before  twelve,  without  fail. 

Honey.  Oh,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  PoLLY. 
Come,  child!  -where  have  you  been  all  this  time? 
Well,  sir,  I'll  leave  you  together.     Polly,  you'll — 
Ha,   ha,  ha!      Your  servant,  Mr.  Ledger,  your 
servant.  l^JExit. 


Polly.  (Aside.)  W'hat  a  monster  of  a  man!  j 
What  will  the  frightful  creature  say  to  me  ?  I  am  ; 
now,  for  all  the  world,  just  in  the  situation  of  poor  ' 
Clarissa,  and  the  wretch  is  ten  times  uglier  than  ' 
Soames  himself.  , 

Ledg.  Well,  Miss. 

Polly.  (Aside.)  He  speaks  !  what  shall  I  say  to  [ 
him?  Suppose  I  have  a  little  sport  with  him.  I 
will,  I'll  indulge  mj'self  with  a  few  airs  of  distant  1 
flirtation  at  flrst,  and  then  treat  him  like  a  dog,  j 
I'll  use  him  worse  than  Nancy  Howe  ever  did  Mr.  i 
Hickman.  Pray,  sir,  (To  Ledger.)  did  you  everi 
read  the  History  of  Emilia? 

Ledg.  Not  I,  JMiss,  not  I.  I  have  no  time  to! 
think  of  such  things,  not  I.  I  hardly  ever  read' 
anything,  except  the  Daily  Advertiser,  or  the  Listl 
at  Lloyd's;  nor  write  neither,  except  it's  mji 
name,  now  and  then.  I  keep  a  dozen  clerks  for' 
nothing  in  the  world  else  but  to  write.  j 

Polly.  A  dozen  clerks  !     Prodigious  !  ; 

Ledg.  Ay,  a  dozen  clerks.  Business  must  be; 
done.  Miss  !  We  have  large  returns,  and  the  ba-l 
lance  must  be  kept  on  the  right  side  you  know.' 
In  regard  to  last  year  now — Our  returns  from  the] 
first  of  January  to  the  last  of  December,  fifty-nine, 
were  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. We  clear,  upon  an  average,  at  the  rate  ol 
twelve  per  cent.  Cast  up  the  twelves  in  sixty 
thousand,  and  you  may  make  a  pretty  good  guess 
at  our  net  profits. 

Polly.  Net  profits  !  | 

Ledg.  Ay,  Miss,  net  profits;  Simeon  and  Led- 
ger are  names  as  well  known  as  any  in  the  Alley 
and  good  for  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  ol 
paper.  But  no  matter  for  that,  you  must  know 
that  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  you.  Miss, 
You're  on  the  debtor  side  in  my  books,  I  can  tel' 
you.  Miss. 

Polly    In  your  debt,  Mr.  Ledger! 

Ledg.  Overhead  and  ears  in  my  debt.  Miss. 

Polly.  I  hate  to  be  in  debt  of  all  things  ;  pra}; 
let  me  discharge  you  at  once,  for  I  can't  endure  tc 
be  dunn'd. 

Ledg.  Not  so  fast.  Miss,  not  so  fast.  Rigb 
reckoning  makes  long  friends;  suppose,  now,  w( 
should  compound  this  matter,  and  strike  a  balance 
in  favour  of  both  parties.  i 

Polly.  How  d'ye  mean  ?  Mr.  Ledger.  > 

Ledg.  Why  then,  in  plain  English,  Miss,  I  lov( 
you — I'll  marry  you;  my  uncle  Simeon  and  Mr 
Honeycombe  have  settled  the  matter  betweei; 
them  ;  I  am  fond  of  the  match,  and  hope  you  ari[ 
the  same.     There's  the  sum  total.  , 

Polly.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  any  charmil 
for  Mr.  Ledger?  ! 

Ledg.  Charms,  Miss?  You  are  all  over  charms! 
I  like  you,  I  like  your  person,  your  family,  you; 
fortune ;  I  like  you  altogether.  The  Omniums 
eh.  Miss  1  I  like  the  Omniums,  and  don't  care  hov! 
large  a  premium  I  give  for  them. 

Polly.  Lord,  sir. 

Ledg,  Come,  Miss,  let's  both  set  our  hands  t( 
it,  and  sign  and  seal  the  agreement,  without  los' 
of  time  or  hindrance  of  business.  , 

Polly.  Not  so  fast,  sir,  not  so  fast  ;  righ| 
reckoniufj  makes  long  friends,  you  know,  Ml; 
Ledger. 

Ledg.  Miss !  | 

Polly.  After  so  explicit  and  polite  a  declaralioi! 
on  your  part,  you  will  expect,  no  doubt,  some  suiti 
able  returns  on  mine. 

Ledg.  To  be  sure.  Miss,  to  be  sure ;  ay,  ay,  let' 
examine  the  per  contra. 

Polly,  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  Ledger,  has,  . 
take  it  for  granted,  been  very  sincere. 

Ledg,  Very  sincere,  upon  my  credit.  Miss. 

Polly.  For  ray  part,  then,  I  must  declare,  how 
ever  unwillingly — 

Ledg.  Out  with  it,  Miss  ! 
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Polly,  That  the  passion  I   entertaiu  for  you  is 
quallj  strong — 
Ledg.  Oh  brave  ! 

Polly.  And  that  I  do,  with  equal,  or  more  sin- 
erity— 
Ledg.  Thank  you.  Miss  ;  thank  you! 
Polly.  Hate  and  detest — 
Ledg.  How  !  how  ! 
Polly.  Loathe  and  abhor  you. 
Ledg.  What,  what! 

Polly.  Your  sight  is  shocking  to  me,  your  con- 
ersation  odious,  and  your  passion  contemptible. 
Ledg.  IMighty  well.  Miss ;  mighty  well. 
Polly.  You   are  a   vile    book    of  arithmetic,  a 
'able  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Youare  uglier 
han  a  figure  of  eight,  and  more  tiresome  than  the 
naltiplication-table.    There's  the  sum  total. 
J    Ledg.  Very  tine,   very  iine.    Miss !  Mr.  Honey- 
ombe  shall  know  this.     He'll  bring  you  below  par 
gain,  I  warrant  3'ou.  {^Exit- 

Polly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  There  he  goes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
I  have  out-topped  them  all  ;  Miss  Howe,  Narcissa, 
i^larinda,  Polly  Barnes,  Sophy  Willis,  and  all  of 
lihem.  None  of  them  ever  treated  an  odious  fellow 
jvith  half  so  much  spirit.  This  would  make  an 
(excellent  chapter  in  a  new  novel.  But  here  comes 
J)apa,  in  a  violent  passion,  no  doubt.  No  matter, 
ft  will  only  furnish  materials  for  the  next  chapter. 

I  £«fer  HONEYCOMBE. 

'    Honey.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordi- 

jiary  behaviour  !  How  dare  you  treat  Mr.  Ledger 

(.0  ill,  and  behave  so  undutifully  to  your  papa,  and 

namma?     You  are  a  spoilt  child;  your  mamma 

md  I  have  been  too  fond  of  you. 

I    Polly.  Lord !  papa,    how  can   j'ou  be  so  angry 

livith  me?  I  am  as  dutiful  as  any  girl  in  the  world. 

jSut  there's  always  an  uproar  in  the  family  about 

inarrying  the  daughter;  and  now  poor  I  must  suf- 

]'er  in  my  turn. 

Honey.  Hark  ye.  Miss!  Why  did  not  you  re- 
l;eive  Mr.  Ledger  as  your  lover  1 
I  Polly.  Lover!  Oh,  dear  papa!  he  has  no  more 
;)f  a  lover  about  him!  He  never  so  much  as  cast 
)ne  languishing  look  towards  me,  never  once  prest 
nyhand,  or  struck  his  breast,  or  threw  himself  at 
ny  feet,  or — Lord!  I  read  such  a  delightful  de- 
■laration  of  love  in  the  new  novel  this  morning. 
?irst,  papa.  Sir  George  Trueman — 
J  Honey.  Devil  take  Sir  George  Trueman !  these 
isarsed  novels  have  turned  the  girl's  head  ;  isn't 
jMr.  Ledger  a  husband  of  your  papa  and  mamma's 
■providing?  and  ar'n't  they  the  properest  persons 

■  0  dispose  of  you? 

Polly.  Dispose  of  me!  See  there  now;  why  you 
piave  no  notion  of  these  things,  papa  !  Yonr  head's 
1 50  full  of  trade  and  commerce,  that  you  would  dis- 
pose of  your  daughter  like  a  piece  of  merchandise; 
jbut  my  heart  is  my  own  property,  and  at  nobody's 
Idisposal  but  my  own.  Sure,  you  v^ould  not  consign 
|me,  like  a  bale  of  silk,  to  Ledger  and  Co.  eh ! 
ipapa ! 

j    Honey.  Her  impudence  amazes  me.     You're  an 
jundutiful — 
I     Polly.  Not  at  all  undutiful,  papa;  hut   I  hate, 

■  Mr.  Ledger  ;  I  can't  endure  the  sight  of  him;  nay, 
more,  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  my  heart  is  de- 
^yoted  to  another.  I  have  nn  insuperable  passion 
jtorhim;  and  nothing  shall  shake  my  affection  for 
I  my  dear  Mr.  Scribble. 

I  Honey.  Mr.  Scribble  !  Who's  Mr.  Scribble  ?  I'll 
(turn  you  out  of  doors;  I'll  have  you  confin'd  to 
|your  chamber;  get  oat  of  my  sight;  I'll  have  you 
I  lock 'd  up  tliis  instant. 

}  Polly.  Lock'd  up  !  I  thought  so.  Whenever  a 
poor  girl  refuses  to  marry  any  horrid  creature  her 
1  parents  provide  for  her,  then  she's  to  be  lock'd  up 
immediately.     Poor  Clarissa!    Poor  Sophy  Wes- 


tern !  I  am  now  going  to  be  treated  just  as  you 
have  been  before  me. 

Honey.  Those  abominable  books  !  But  you  shall 
have  no  more  novels — Get  along  I  say.  No  pen 
and  ink  to  scrawl  letters — Why  don't  you  go  ? 
Nor  no  trusty  companion — Get  along.  Ill  have 
you  lock'd  up  this  instant,  and  the  key  of  your 
chamber  shall  be  in  your  mamma's  custody. 

Polly.  Indeed,  papa,  you  need  not  give  my 
mamma  so  much  trouble.     I  have — 

Honey.  Get  along,  I  say. 

Polly.  1  have  read  of  such  things  as  ladders  of 
ropes — 

Honey.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Polly.  Or  of  escaping  out  of  the  window,  by  ty- 
ing the  sheets  together;  or  of  throwing  one's-self 
into  the  street  upon  a  feather-bed — 

Honey.  I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

Polly.  Or  of  being  catch'd  in  a  gentleman's 
arms — 

Honey.  Zounds!  I'll — 

Polly.  Or  of— 

Honey.  Will  you  be  gone  "!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Polly's  Apartment. 
Enter  SCRIBBLE,  disguised  in  a  Livery. 

Scrib.  So  !  In  this  disguise  Mistress  Nurse  has 
brought  me  hither  safe,  and  undiscovered.     Now 
for  Miss  Polly !  here's  her  letter ;  a  true  picture 
of  her    nonsensical    self: — "  To    my  dearest   Mr. 
Scribble"  (Reading  the  direction.)     And  the   seal 
two  doves  billing,  with  this  motto: 
We  two, 
When  tve  tvoo. 
Bill  and  coo. 
Pretty  !  and  a  plain  proof  I   shan't  have  much 
trouble  with  her.     I'll  make  short  work  on't:  I'll 
carry  her  ott"to-day,if  possible,  clap  up  a  marriage 
at  once,  and  then  down  upon  our  marrow-bones, 
and  ask  pardon  and  blesing  of  papa  and  mamma. 
{_Noise  mitkout.)     Here  she  comes. 

Honey.  (Without.)  Get  along,  Isay !  Uptoyour 
own  chamber,  hussy  ! 

Polly.  nVithouf.)  Well,  papa,  I  am— 

Scrib.  O  the  devil  !  Her  father  coming  up  with 
her!  What  shall  I  do?  (Running  about.)  Where 
shall  I  hide  myself?  I  shall  certainly  be  discoverd. 
I'll  get  up  the  chimney.  Zounds!  they  are  just 
here  !  Ten  to  one  the  old  cuff  may  not  stay  with 
her.     I'll  pop  into  this  closet,  [Exit. 

Enter  HoNi'.YCOMBE  and  PoLLY. 

Honey.  Here,  Mistress  Malapert,  stay  here,  if 
you  please,  and  chew  the  cud  of  disobedience  and 
mischief  in  private. 

Polly,  Very  well,  papa. 

Honey.  Very  well !  "Tis  not  very  well :  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  keep  you  upon  bread  and  water  this 
month.  I'll— I'll — But  I'll  say  no  more.  I'll  Jock 
you  up,  and  carry  the  key  to  your  mamma  :  she'll 
take  care  of  you.  You  will  have  Mr.  Scribble  : 
let's  see  how  he  can  get  to  you  now.  (Shewing  the 
key.)  [E.xit,  locking  the  door. 

Polly.  And  so  I  will  have  Mr.  Scribble,  too,  do 
what  you  can,  old  Squaretoes.  I  am  provided 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  spite  of  their  teeth. 
I  remember  that  Clarissa  had  cunning  drawers 
made  on  purpose  to  secure  those  things,  in  case  of 
an  accident :  I  am  very  glad  I  have  had  caution 
enough  to  provide  myself  with  the  same  implements 
of  intrigue,  though  with  a  little  more  ingenuity. 
Indeed,  now  they  make  standishes,  and  tea-chests, 
and  dressing-boxes,  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and 
figures;  but  mine  are  of  my  own  invention.  Here 
I've  got  an  excellent  ink-horn  in  ni}-  pin-cushion, 
and  a  case  of  pens,  and  some  paper,  in  ray  fan : 
(Produces  them.)  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Scribble  im- 
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mediately  :  I  sliall  certainly  see  him  eaves-droppino; 
about  our  door  the  lirst  opportunity,  and  then  I'll 
toss  it  to  him  out  of  the  window.  {Sits  down  to 
write. ) 

Snih.  (  Putting  his  head  out  of  the  door  of  the  clo- 
set.) A  clear  coast,  I  find.  The  old  codger's  trone, 
and  has  locked  me  up  with  his  daughter:  so  much 
the  better.  Pretty  soul  '.  what  is  she  about? — 
writing?  A  letter  to  me,  I'll  bet  ten  to  one:  I'll 
go  and  answer  \\.  in  propria  persona.  (Comes fur- 
ward,  and  stands  behind  Pollij,  looking  over  her 
writing.) 

Poll//.  (  Writing.)  Me — 1« — your — arms.  Let  me 
see:  what  have  I  written?  (Heading.)  HI y  dear- 
est dear,  Mr.  Scribble. 

filer ib.  I  thought  so. 

Polhj.  {Reading.)  I  am  now  ivrilhig  in  the  most 
cruel  confinement.  Flij  then,  oh  fig  to  me  on  the  wings 
of  lui'e,  release  me  from  this  horrid  gaol,  and  imprison 
me  in  your  arms," 

Scrib.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart.  (Embracing 
her.) 

Polly.  Oh  !   (Screaming.) 

Scrib.  O,  the  devil  !  whj'  do  you  scream  so?  I 
shall  be  discovered,  in  spite  of  fortune.  (Running 
about.) 

Polly.  Bless  me!  is  it  you?  Hush  !  (Running  to 
the  door.)  Here's  my  father  coming  up  stairs  I  pro- 
test! 

Scrib.  \\liat  the  deuce  shall  I  do?  I'll  run  into 
the  closet  again. 

Polly.  O  no!  he'll  search  the  closet:  jump  out 
of  the  window. 

Scrib.  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Polly.  Lord!  here's  no  time  to — he's  here  :  get 
under  the  table.  (Scribble  hides.)  Lie  still :  what 
shall  I  say  ?     (Sits  down  by  the  table.) 

Enter  HONEYCOMBE. 

Horsey.  How  now,  hussy  ?  What's  all  this  noise? 

Po%.  Sir!     (Affecting  surprise.) 

Honey.  What  made  you  scream  so  violently? 

Polly.  Scream,  papa! 

Honey.  Scream,  papa!  Ay,  scream,  hussy! — 
W  hat  made  you  scream,  I  say? 

Polly.  Lord,  papa !  I  have  never  opened  my  lips  ; 
but  have  been  in  a  philosophical  reverie  ever  since 
you  left  me. 

Honey.  I  am  sure  I  thought  I  heard — But,  how 
now,  hussy?  what's  here?  pens,  ink,  and  paper! 
How  came  you  by  these?  So,  so!  fine  contri- 
vances! (Examining  them.)  And  a  letter  began, 
too  !  Cruel  confinement — wings  of  love — your  arms. 
(Reading.)  Ah  !  you  forward  slut!  But  I  am  glad 
I  have  discovered  this.  I'll  seize  these  moveables. 
So,  so!  now  write,  if  you  can  :  nobody  shall  come 
near  you  :  send  to  him,  if  you  can.  TS'ow  see  how- 
Mr.  Scribble  will  get  at  you!  Now  I  have  you  safe, 
mistress!  and  now,  ha,  ha!  now  you  may  make 
love  to  the  table.  Heyday  !  what's  here?  a  man  ! 
(Seeing Scribble.)  There  was  a  noise,  then  !  Have 
Icaugiit  you, madam?  Come, sir;  come  out  of  your 
hole.  (  Scribble  comes  from  under  the  table. )  A  foot- 
inan  !  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir?  Where  did  you 
come  from?  What  d'ye  want?  How  came  you  here? 
Eh  ?  sirrah  !  [him  ? 

Scrib.  Sir — I — I — W^hat  the  deuce  shall  I  say 
to  him? 

Honey.  Speak,  rascal ! 

Scrib.  Sir — I — I — I  came  about  a  little  business 
tolMiss  Honeycombe. 

Honey.  Business !  Ay,  vou  look  like  a  man  of 
business,  indeed  !  What!  you  were  to  carry  this 
scrawl  of  a  love-letter,  I  suppose?    Eh?  sirrah! 

Scrib.  A  lucky  mistake !  I'll  humour  it.  (Aside.) 

Honey.  What's  that  you  mutter?  Whose  livery 
is  this  ?    AVho  do  you  belong  to,  fellow  ? 

Scrib-  My  master. 


Honey.  And  who  is  your  master,  sir? 

Scrib.  A  gentleman.  ' 

Polly.  Papa  don't  suspect  who  be  is.  I  mnst! 
speak  for  him.  (Aside.)  This  honest  young  mau: 
belongs  to  the  gentleman  I  told  you  I  was  devoted 
to,  Mr.  .Scribble,  papa. 

Honey.  To  Mr.  Scrilible,  does  he?  Very  fine! 

Scrib.  Yes,  sir,  to  Mr.  Scribble  ;  a  person  o( 
fortune  and  character ;  a  man  of  fashion,  sir  !  Miss 
Polly  need  not  blush  to  own  her  passion  for  him: 
I  don't  know  a  liner  gentleman  about  town  than; 
Mr.  Scribble. 

Polly.  Lord,  how  well  he  behaves!  W^e  shall 
certainly  bam  the  old  gentleman.     (Aside.) 

Honey.  Get  out  of  my  house  this  instant !  I've  a 
good  mind  to  have  you  tossed  in  a  blanket,  or 
dragged  through  a  horse-pond,  or  tied  neck  and 
heels,  and — I've  a  good  mind  to  carry  you  before! 
the  sitting  alderman,  you  dog,  you! 

Scrib.  I  won't  give  you  that  trouble,  sir.  Miss. 
Honeycombe,  I  kiss  3'our  hands  :  you  have  no  fur- 
ther commands  for  my  master,  atpresent,  ma'am? 
your  compliments,  I  suppose? 

Polly.  Compliments!  My  best  love  to  my  dear 
Mr.  Scribble. 

Scrib.  Prett}'  soul ! 

Honey.  This  is  beyond  all  patience  T  Out  of  my 
house,  sirrah  !  Where  are  all  my  fellows?  Ill  have 
you  thrown  out  of  the  window.  You  shall  be  trun- 
dled down  stairs  headlong,  vou  shall. 

Scrib.  Patience,  old  gentleman;  I  shall  go  oo'i 
of  the  house  the  same  way  I  came  into  it:  and  lei 
me  tell  you,  sir,  by  way  of  a  kind  way  at  parting 
that,  scold  3Iiss  Polly  ever  so  much,  watch  her  evei 
so  narrowly,  or  confine  her  ever  so  closely,  Mr 
Scribble  will  have  her,  whether  you  will  or  no.  [Exit 

Honey.  An  impudent  dog!  I'll  have  his  liver} 
stript  over  his  ears,  for  his  insolence.  As  for  you 
my  young  mistress, I'll  bring  down  30urhigli  spirit 
I  warrant  you!  There,  ma  am!  sit  there,  if  yot 
please.  (Forcing  her  into  a  chair.)  We'll  senc 
you  the ''Whole  Duty  of  Alan,"  or  the  '' Practici 
of  Piety,"  to  read;  or  a  chair,  a  screen,  or  i 
carpet,  to  work  with  your  needle.  We'll  find  voi 
employment :  some  other  books  than  novels,  anc 
some  better  company  than  Mr.  Scribble's  footman 
Have  done  with  your  nonsense,  and  learn  to  roakii 
a  pudding,  jou  baggage  !  [Exit 

Polly.  Well,  this  is  a  curious  adventure,  truly 
If  I  could  but  make  mj'  escape  now,  after  all,  i 
would  be  admirable:  I  am  sure  Mr. Scribble  woulc 
not  go  far  from  the  house.  Let  me  see  :  how  cai, 
I  manage  it?  Suppose  I  force  the  lock,  or  take  ot 
the  screws  of  it,  or  get  the  door  oft'  the  hinges  :  I'l' 
try.  (Going,  stops.)  Or,  hold;  I  have  a  brighte' 
thought  than  any  of  them  :  I'll  set  fire  to  the  house' 
and  so  be  carried  olF,  like  stolen  goods,  in  the  con; 
fusion.  A  most  excellent  contrivance  :  I  must  pu 
it  in  practice.  (Noise  icithout.)  O  dear !  here', 
somebody  coming. 

After  unlocking  the  door, enter  Nurse. 
Oh!  nurse,  is  it  you?  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  yoi; 
I  thought  it  had  been  papa,  or  mamma. 

Nur.  Ah,  chicken,  I  have  taken  care  of  yorj 
mamma.  Mr.  Honeycombe  brought  her  the  key  ij 
a  parlous  fury,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  go  ned 
you,  except  himself.  But,  madam,  I  can't  choof 
but  laugh,  madam  had  taken  a  glass  extraordinar' 
of  her  cordial,  and  I  have  left  her  fast  asleep  in  h«j 
own  chamber.  ' 

Polly.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world.     NotI 
my  dear  nursee,  you  may  let  your  poor  bird  out 
her  cage.     Away  !  away,  this  instant ! 

Nur.  Softly,  chicken,  softl}' ;  you  ruined  all  yvi'i 
Mr.  Scribble,  just  now,  by  making  a  noise,  y< 
know. 

Polly,  Lord,  uursee,  I  had  no  pcnver  of  reflectio 
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;  was  quite  frightened.  I  was  as  much  surprised 
IS  Sophy  Western,  when  she  saw  Tom  Jones  in  the 
!)okine;-glass.  ,.  ,  , 

:  Nut:  Hush;  you  shall  steal  oft  immediately, 
'our  papa  is  very  busy  with  Mr.  Ledger.  Mr. 
'  cribble  is  wailing  with  a  hackney-chair  but  in  the 
lext  street ;  you  may  slip  slily  into  it,  and  be  con- 
ieyed  to  his  lodgings  in  a  trice,  chicken. 
1  Polly.  And  he  strut  before  the  chair  all  the  way 
■1  his  livery,  and  cry,— "  By  your  leave,  sir;  by 
jour  leave,  ma'am."  Eh!  admirable!  Come, 
iiursee,  I  long  to  be  in  his  hands. 

^Exil,  following  the  Nurse. 
] 
i     Scene  IV.— Mrs.  Honeycomhe's  Apartment. 

»Irs.  HoneycoMBE  alone.     Several  phials  on   the 

table,  u-ith  labels. 
I  Mrs.  H.  I  am  not  at  all  well  to-day.  {Yawns, 
\.s  if  just  waking.)  Such  a  quantity  ofteaina  morn- 
ing makes  one  quite  nervous  ;  and  Mr.  Honeycombe 
jloes  not  choose  it  qualified.  I  iiave  such  a  dizzi- 
jiess  in  my  head,  it  absolutely  turns  round  with  nie. 
I  don't  think,  neither,  that  the  hysteric  water  is 
varni  enough  for  my  stoniacli.  I  must  speak  to 
jUr  Julep,  to  order  me  something  rather  more  com- 
jlortable. 
j  Enter  Nurse. 

I    Nur.  Did  you  call,  ma'am? 
i    Mrs.  H.  Oh!  nurse,  is  it  you'?     No;  I  did  not 
>11.    Where's  Mr.  Honeycombe? 
I    Nur.  Below  stairs,  in  the  parlour,  madam.    I  did 
!iot  think  she'd  have  wak'd  so  soon  :  If  she  should 
niss  the  key,  now,  before  I've  an  opportunity  to 
ay  it  down  again  !     (Aside.) 
'    Mrs.  H.  What  d'ye  say,  nurse? 

Nur.  Say,  madam?  Say?  I  say,  I  hope  you're  a 
little  better,  ma'ara. 

i  Mrs.  H.  Oh,  nurse  !  I  am  perfectly  giddy  with 
illy  nerves,  and  so  low  spirited  ! 
,  Nur.  Poor  gentlewoman  !  Suppose  I  give  j'ou  a 
jiup  out  of  the  case  of  Italian  cordials,  ma'am,  that 
|was  sent  as  a  present  from  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him, 
n  Crutched-Fryars ;  the  Italian  merchant,  with  the 
ODg  name. 

Mrs.  H.  Filthy  poison  !  don't  mention  it :  faugh  ! 
I  hate  the  very  names  of  them.  You  know,  nurse, 
[  never  touch  any  cordials,  but  what  come  from 
, he  apothecary's.  W^hat  o'clock  is  it?  Isn'tittime 
.;o  take  my  draught? 

I  Nur.  By  my  troth,  I  believe  it  is!  Let  me  see,  I 
believe  this  is  it.  {Takes  up  a  phial,  and  slips  the 
'key  upon  the  table.)  "  The  stomachic  draught,  to  be 
\taken  an  hour  before  dinner.  For  Mrs.  Honeycombe." 
l Reading  the  label. )  Ay,  this  is  it.  By  my  troth, 
jl  am  glad  I've  got  rid  of  the  key  again  !  {Aside.) 
1  Mrs.  H.  Come,  then;  give  it  me:  I'm  afraid  I 
isan'ttake  it :  it  goes  sadly  against  me.  {Drinking.) 

Honey.  (Without.)  Run,  John,  run  !  after  theiu 
immediately!  Harry,  do  you  run,  too!  Stick  close 
'to  Mr.  Ledger.  Don't  return  without  them,  for 
jyour  life ! 

I     Nur.  Good  lack!    good  lack  !  they're  discover- 
ed, as  sure  as  the  day  !     (Aside.) 
'    Mrs.  H.  Lord,  nurse!  what's  the  matter? 

Nur.  I  don't  know,  by  my  troth  ! 

I  Enter  HONEYCOMBE. 

I     Mrs.  H.  O,  my  sweeting!    I  am  glad  you  are 
jcome:  I  was  so  frighted  about  you!     (Rises,  and 
f seems  disordered.) 
j     Honey.  Zounds !  my  dear — 
I     Mrs.  H.  O !   don't  swear,  my  dearest. 
.'     Honey.  Zounds!    it's  enough  to  make  a  parson 
Iswear !  Youhave  let  Polly  escape  :  she's  run  away 
with  a  fellow. 
j    Mrs,  H.  You  perfectly  astonish  me,  ray  dear: — 


I  can't  possibly  conceive — My  poor  head  aches  too, 
to  such  a  degree — Where's  tlie  key  of  her  chamber? 
(Seems  disordered.) 

Nur,  Here,  madam  ;  here  it  is. 

Honey.  Zounds  !  I  tell  you — • 

Mrs.H.  Wliy,  here's  the  key,  my  sweeting!  It's 
absolutely  impossible  !  it  has  lain  here  ever  since 
you  brought  it  me;  not  a  soul  has  touched  it,  have 
they.  Nurse?     (Disordered.) 

i^nr.  Not  a  creature  ;  I'll  take  my  bible  oath  on't. 

Honey.  I  tell  you,  she's  gone;  I'm  sure  on't. 
Mr.  Ledger  saw  a  strange  footman  put  her  into  a 
chair,  at  the  corner  of  tlie  street ;  and  he  and  John, 
and  a  whole  posse,  are  gone  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Mrs  H.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance !  it's  quite  beyond  my  comprehension.  But 
my  sweeting  must  not  be  angry  with  his  own  dear 
wife  ;  it  was  not  her  fault.     (Fondling.) 

Honey.  Nay,  my  love,  don't  trifle  now. 

Ledg.  (  Without. )  This  way,  this  way ;  bring 
them  along. 

Honey.  Hark!  they're  coming  :  Mr.  Ledger  has 
overtaken  them  ;  they're  here. 

Ledg.  (  Without.)  Here  !  Mr.  Honeycombe  is  iu 
this  room  :  come  along. 

Enter  Ledgeu,  Polly,  «n(Z  Scribble,  tuilh 
Servants. 

Ledg.  Here  they  are,  Mr.  Honeycombe :  we've 
brought  theiu  back  again  :  here  they  are,  madam. 

Honei/.  Hussy  !  I  have  a  good  mind  to  turn  you 
out  of  doors  again  immediately :  you  are  a  disgrace 
to  your  family. 

Mrs.H.  Stay,  my  dear  ;  don't  put  yourself  into 
such  a  passion.  Polly,  let  me  know  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  this  aft'air. 

Honey.  Where  were  you  going?  Tell  me,  for 
certain,  who  this  fellow  belongs  to.  Where  does 
he  live?     Who  is  he  ? 

Polly.  That  gentleman,  papa;  that  gentleman  is 
no  other  than  INIr.  Scribble. 

Honey.  This  !   is  this  Mr.  Scribble  ? 

Scrlb.  The  very  man,  sir,  at  your  service;  an 
humble  admirer  of  Miss  Honeycombe's. 

Polly.  Yes,  papa;  that's  Mr.  Scribble,  the  so- 
vereign of  my  heart — the  sole  object  of  my  affec- 
tions. 

Honey.  Why,  this  is  even  worse  than  I  expected. 
What !  what  would  you  run  away  with  a  fellow  in 
livery? — a  footman? 

Polly,  A  footman  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good :  and  so  , 
papa,  you  really  believe  he  is  a  footman.  A  footman  ! 

Scr'ib.  A  footman!  eh,  my  dear?  An  errand  boy ! 
A  scoundrel  fellow  in  livery  !  Yes;  I  am  very  like 
a  footman,  to  be  sure  !     (Laughing  ivith  Polly.) 

Polly.  Why,  papa,  don't  you  know  that  every 
gentleman  disguises  himself  in  the  course  of  an 
amour?  Don't  you  remember  that  Bob  Lovelace 
disguised  himself  like  an  old  man?  and  Tom  Ramble 
like  an  old  woman? 

Honey.  She's  certainly  mad — stark  mad.  Hark 
ye,  sir!  who  are  you?  I'll  have  you  sent  to  the 
compter.  You  siiall  give  an  account  of  yourself 
before  my  lord  mayor. 

Scrib.   What  care  I  for  my  lord  mayor? 

Honey.  There!  There's  a  fellow  for  you!  Don't 
care  for  my  lord  mayor ! 

Scrib,  No,  nor  the  whole  court  of  aldermen. — 
Hark  ye,  sir!  I  am  a  gentleman;  a  gentleman  as 
well  known  as  any  in  the  city. 

Mrs,  H,  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  so.  He  seems 
a  very  proper  gentleman-like — sort  of  a — kind  of  a 
person. 

Ledg.  As  well  known  as  any  in  the  city!  I  don't 
believe  it.  He's  no  good  man  :  I  am  sure  he's  not 
known  upon  'Change. 

iScrib.  D — e,  sir!  what  d'ye  mean? 

Ledg.  Oho!  Mr.  Gentleman,  is  ityou!  Ithought 
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[Scene  4. 


I  knew  jour  voice;  ay, and  your  face,  too.  Pray, 
sir,  don't  you  live  with  Mr.  Traverse,  the  attorney, 
of  Gracecliurcli  -street '!  Did  not  you  come  to  me  last 
week  ahout  a  policy  of  insurance  ! 

Scrib.  O,  the  devil!  {Aside.)  I  come  to  you,  sir! 
I  never  saw  your  face  before.     {To  Ledger.') 

Honey.  An  attorney's  clerk  !  Hark  ye,  woman  ! 
(■Z'o  Nurse.)  I  begin  to  suspect.  Have  not  I  heard 
you  speak  of  a  kinsman,  clerk  to  Mr. Traverse? — 
Stop  him ! 

Scrib,  Hands  off,  gentlemen !  Well,  then;  I  do 
go  through  a  little  business  for  Mr.  Traverse. 
What  then?  W  hat  have  you  to  say  to  me  now,  sir? 

Polly.  Do,  pray,  mamma,  take-^ 
Mr.  Scribble's  part,  pray  do.  J  Apart,  wldle 

Nur.  Do,  ma'am;   speak  a  good v,       they  are 
word  for  him.  /       stopping 

Mrs.H.  I  understand  nothing  at\     Scribble. 
all  of  the  matter.  -^ 

Honey.  Hark  ye,  woman!  He's  your  nephew: 
I'm  sure  on't.  I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors  immedi- 
ately.    You  shall  be — • 

Nur.  I  beg  upon  my  knees  that  your  honour 
would  forgive  me.  I  meant  no  harm,  heaven  above 
knows.     {Kneeling.) 

Honey.  No  harm!  What!  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter to — I'll  have  you  sent  to  Newgate.  And  you, 
(To  Polly.)  you  sorry  baggage  !  d'ye  see  what  you 
were  about "?  You  were  running  away  with  a  beggar 
— with  your  nurse's  nephew,  hussy! 

Polly.  Lord,  papa!  what  signifies  whose  nephew 
he  is?  He  may  be  ne'er  the  worse  for  that.  Who 
knows  but  he  may  be  a  foundling,  and  a  gentle- 
man's son,  as  well  as  Tom  Jones?  My  mind  is  re- 
solved, and  nothing  shall  ever  alter  it.  [faith  ! 

Scrib.  Bravo,  Miss  Polly  !  A  fine  generous  spirit, 

Honey.  You're  an  impudent  slut !  You're  undone. 

Mrs.H.  Nay,  but  look  ye,  Polly:  mind  me, 
child  :  You  know  that  I — 

Polly.  As  for  my  poor  mamma  here,  you  see,  sir, 
she  is  a  little  in  the  nervous  way  this  morning. 
When  she  comes  to  herself,  and  Mr,  Julep  s 
draughts  have  taken  a  proper  effect,  she'll  be  con- 
vinced I  am  in  the  right. 

Ho7iey.  Hold  your  impertinence  ! 

Polly.  And  you,  my  angelic  Mr.  Scribble! 

Scrib.  Ma chiire  adorable! 

Polly.  You  may  depend  on  my  constancy  and  af- 
fection. I  never  read  of  any  lady's  giving  up  her 
lover,  to  submit  to  the  absurd  election  of  her  pa- 
rents. I'll  have  you,  let  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. I'll  have  you,  though  we  go  through  as 
many  distresses  as  Booth  and  Amelia.  As  for  you, 
you  odious  wretch,  {to  Ledger)  how  could  they 
ever  imagine  that  I  should  dream  of  such  a  crea- 
ture 1  A  great  he-monster!  I  would  as  soon  be 
married  to  the  Staffordshire  giant.  I  hate  you ! 
You  are  as  deceitful  as  Blifil,  as  rude  as  the  Har- 
lowes,  and  as  ugly  as  Dr.  Slop.  [Exit. 

Honey.  She's  downright  raving — mad  as  a  March 
hare  !  I'll  put  her  into  Bedlam  !  I'll  send  her  into 
the  country!  I'll  have  her  shut  up  in  a  nunnery  ! — 
I'll— 

Mrs.  H.  Come,  my  sweeting,  don't  make  your 
dear  self  so  uneasy.     Don't — 

Honey.  As  for  you,  sir — (To  Scribble.)^ 

Scrib.  Sir,  I  know  that  I  ve  done  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  king.    Above  a 


month  ago,  sir,  I  took  lodgings  in  Miss  Polly's  name  ' 
and  mine,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's  in  the  Fields, ' 
The  bans  have  been  asked  three  times,  and  I  could  ' 
have  married  Miss  Polly  lo-day  :  so  mucli  for  that. ' 
And  so,  sir,  your  servant.  If  you  offer  to  detain 
me,  I  shall  bring  my  action  on  the  case  for  false  im-  ' 
prisonment,sue  out  a  bill  of  Middlesex,  and  upon  a 
nan  est  inventus,  if  you  abscond,  a  latitat,  then  an 
alias,  a.  plurii's,  a  non  omiltas,  and  so  on.  Or,  per- 
haps I  may  indict  you  at  the  sessions,  bring  the' 
allair  by  certiorari  into  bancum  regis,  et  ceelera,  et\ 
ccetera,  et  calera.    And  now,  stop  me  at  your  peril !' 

lExit. 

Honey.  I  am  stunned  with  his  jargon,  and  con-' 
founded  at  his  impudence.  Hark  you,  woman! 
{To  the  Nurse.)  I'll  have  you  committed  to  New- 
gate.    I'll—  I 

Nur.  Mighty  well,  your  honour  !  Finetreatraentj 
for  an  old  servant,  indeed!  I,  to  be  huffed  andl 
dinged  about  at  this  rate  !  But,  'tis  an  old  saying,! 
and  a  true  one, — Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang 
him.  Live  and  learn,  as  they  say.  We  grow  older 
and  older  every  day.  Service  is  no  inheritance  in' 
these  ages.  There  are  more  places  than  parish 
churches.  So  you  may  do  as  you  please,  your  ho- 
nour. But  I  shall  look  up  my  things,  give  up  a 
month's  wages,  for  want  of  a  month's  warning,  and 
go  my  ways  out  of  your  house  immediately.  [Exit: 

Honey.  Why,  you  old  beldam,  you  shall  be  burnt 
for  a  witch  :  but  I'll  put  an  end  to  this  matter  ai 
once.  Mr.  Ledger,  you  shall  marry  my  daughte)( 
to-morrow-morning. 

Ledy.  Not  I,  indeed,  my  friend.  I  give  up  mj 
interest  in  her :  she'd  make  a  terrible  wife  for  i 
sober  citizen.  Who  can  answer  for  her  behaviour'' 
I  would  not  underwrite  her   for  ninety  per  cent 

[Exit, 

Honey.  See  there !  see  there !  My  girl  is  undone 
her  character  is  ruined  with  all  the  world.  Tliesi 
d — d  story-books  !  What  shall  we  do,  Mrs.  Honey 
combe?  what  shall  we  do? 

Mrs.  H.  Lookye,  my  dear,  you've  been  wrong  ii 
every  particular. 

Honey.  Wrong?  I  wrong! 

Mrs.H.  Quite  wrong,  my  dear;  I  would  not  ex 
pose  you  before  company;  my  tenderness,  yoi 
know,  is  so  great.  But  leave  the  whole  affair  ti, 
me:  you  are  too  violent.  Go,  my  dear;  go,  am! 
compose  yourself,  and  I'll  set  all  matters  to  right;! 
{Going,  turns  back.)  Don't  you  do  any  thing  c; 
your  own  head,  now  :  trust  it  all  to  me,  my  dear 
and  I'll  settle  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  you,  and  Ij 
and  all  the  world,  shall  be  astonished  and  delighte 
with  it.  [E.xit,  imitterimj 

Honey.  Zounds!  I  shall  run  mad  with  vexatioil 
Was  ever  man  so  heartily  provoked  ?  You  see,  novj 
gentlemen,  {Coming  forward  to  the  audience.)  whd 
a  situation  I  am  in.  Instead  of  happiness  and  jo 
lity,  my  friends  and  family  about  me,  a  weddini 
and  a  dance,  and  every  thing  as  it  should  be,  hei 
am  I,  left  by  myself; — deserted  by  my  intendt 
son-in-law,  bullied  by  an  attorney's  clerk,  affron 
ed  by  my  own  servant,  my  daughter  mad,  my  wi  I 
in  the  vapours,  and  all  in  confusion.  This  comi 
of  cordials  and  novels.  Zounds  !  your  stomachiti 
are  the  devil!  And  a  man  might  as  well  turn  h; 
daughter  loose  in  Covent  Garden,  as  trust  the  co 
tivation  of  her  mind  to  a  circulating  library.  [-Br.j 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Wood. 
\  Enter  Spirit. 

S     Spi.  Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  eourt 
■My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  sliapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  iiispher'd 
In  regions  wild,  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
'Which  men  call  earth;  and  with  low-thoughted  care 
'  'Confin'd  and  pester'd  to  this  pinfold  here, 

iStrive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
:  lUnmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 
I   After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
;  I  Amongst  th'  enthroa'd  gods  on  sainted  seats. 
iBut,  to  my  task. 

Bacclius,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
L  lOn  Circe's  island  fell:  this  nymph  had  by  him  a  son, 
I  [Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
i  IWhom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus  nam'd  ; 
:  [Who,  in  thick  shelter  of  these  shades  embower'd, 
i    Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
:  lOti'ering  to  ev'ry  traveller 
k  IHis  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass. 
1  fSoou  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance 
K  (Is  chang'd  into  some  brutish  form,  and  they 
Ej  'Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 
|Therefore,  when  any  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 
iChances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 
jl  shoot  from  heav'n,  to  give  him  safe  convoy. 
I  Bat  first,  I  take  the  likeness  of  a  swain, 
I  And  hark!  I  hear  the  tread  of  hateful  steps.  \_Exil. 

Enter  CoMUS,  with  a  rout  of  Men  and  Women, 
I  dressed  as  Bacchanals. 

i     Com.  The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
[Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  bold  3 


And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream  ; 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chamber  in  the  east ; 
Meanwhile  welcome  joy  and  feast! 

AIR. — By  a  Bacchanal. 
Now  Phcebiis  siiikelh  in  the  west. 
Welcome  song,  and  welcome  jest, 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
Tipsi)  dance  and  jollity ; 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twinf. 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  tcine  ! 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed, 

And  advice,  vjith  scrnp'lous  head, 

Strict  age,  and  sour  severity. 

With  their  grave  saws  to  slumber  lie. 

Com.  We  that  are  of  purer  fire. 
Imitate  the  starrj'  choir  ; 
Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres. 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 
The  sounds  and  seas,  witli  all  their  linny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wav'ring  morris  move  ; 
And  OD  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  fairies,  and  the  dapper  elves. 
AIR. — By  a  Bacchante. 
By  dimpl'd  brook,  and  fountain  brim 
The  wood-nymphs , deck' d  with  daisies  trim. 
Their  merry  icakes  aud pastimes  keep: 
What  has  night  to  do  with  sleep? 
Night  has  belter  sweets  to  prove, 
Venus  now  ivakes,  and  wakens  love : 
Come  let  us  our  rites  begin ; 
'  Tit  only  day-light  that  makes  sin, 
59 
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[Act  I. 


Com.  Hail,  goddess  of  noclurual  spoitl 
Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair,  i 

Wliereiii  thou  rid'st  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 
L's,  thy  vow'd  priests! 
Till  the  nice  morn  on  th'  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin  loophole  peep. 
And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descry 
Our  coticeal'd  solemnity. 

DUETT.— %  a  Man  ami  Woman. 

From  tyrant  laws  and  customs  free, 

We  follow  sweet  variety  ; 

By  turns  we  drink,  and  dance,  and  siny. 

Time  for  ever  on  the  luiny. 

Wliy  should  niyyard  rules  control 

Transports  of  tlw  jovial  soul  ? 

No  dull  sliutiny  hour  ive  own; 

Pleasure  counts  our  time  alone. 
Com.  Come  ;  knit  hands  and  beat  the  pjround 
In  a  light  fantastic  round.  (A  Dance.) 

Break  oft',  break  oil";   I  feel  the  dilT'rent  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground, 
Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees ; 
Our  number  may  aft'right.      [Exeunt  all  but  Comus, 

Some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  luy  art,) 
Benighted  in  these  woods.     Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains  I  Thus  I  hurl 
My  spells  into  the  air.     When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 
But  see,  she  stops,  and  seems 
As  she'd  address  herself  in  song. 

AIR. — By  a  Lady  behind. 
Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  thai  liv'sl  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  cell. 
By  slotu  meander's  margent  green. 

And  in  the  violet-einbroider' d  vale. 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moiirnethivell! 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair, 

That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

O  I  if  thou  have 

Hid  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere; 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  allheavns  harmonies! 
Com.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 
But  see,  she  approaches;  I  step  aside 
And  hearken,  if  I  may  her  business  hear. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,if  mineear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now  ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  mirth.     I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  rioters  ;  yet  O  !  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ^ 

Com.  I'll  ease  her  of  that  care,  and  be  her  guide. 

(Aside.) 

Larfy.  My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wea)y'd  out, 
Stepp'd,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit. 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  tliey  come  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labour  of  iny  thoughts  ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engag'd  their  wand'ring  steps  too  far  : 
I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  could  make  to  be  heard  furthest 
I  have  ventur'd;  for  my  new  enliven'd  spirits 
Prompt  me  :  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  otF. 

Com.  Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence  : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 


Of  silence,  through  the  empty-\  aulted  night. 
At  ev'ry  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smil'd  ;  I  liave  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  svrens  three, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  :   Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
I  And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause; 
j  Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
j  And  sweet  in  madness  robb'dit  of  itself. 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
j  Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
j  I  never  heard  till  now.     I'll  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.  {Aside.)  Hail,  foreign 

wonder. 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed. 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine  ' 

Dwell'sthere  with  Pan  or  Silvan,  by  bless'd  song    | 
Forbidding  ev'ry  bleak,  unkindly  fog  | 

To  touch  the  prosp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood.     ] 

Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise, 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears  : 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift  ' 

How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company,  i 

Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo,  I 

To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch.  , 

Co)n.  What  chance,  good  lad v,  hath  bereft  you  i 

thus"! 
Lady.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 
Com.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near  ush'ring ; 
guides?  I 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf,         ; 
To  seeki'tir  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring- 
Co;;).   And  leftyour  fairsldeall  unguarded,  lady  !' 
Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpus'd  quicki 

return. 
Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  presentneed''; 
Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose.' 
Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 

bloom? 
Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  nnrazor'd  lips  , 
Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  w  hat  time  the  labour'd  oy' 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrows  came. 
And  the  swink't  hedger  at  his  supper  sat;  ' 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine,    . 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots  ; 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  ;  as  they  stood,  I 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision  j 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element,  i 

That  in  the  colours  of  (he  rainbow  live. 
And  play  i'th'  plaited  clouds.     I  was  awe  struck,| 
And  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipp'd  :   if  those  you  seekl 
It  were  a  journe3'  like  the  path  to  heav'n,  j 

To  help  you  find  them.  | 

Lady.  Gentle  villager,  what  readiest  way  woul) 
Me  to  that  place  ?  [brinj 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  ev'ry  alley  green,! 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood.  , 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood  ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low  roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pillow  rouse;  or  grant  itotheil 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low,  [wiscj 

But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe  till  fuii 
tiler  quest.  ; 

Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word,  ; 

And  trust  thy  ott'er'd  service.     In  a  place  j 

Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 
Eye  me,  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  tria 
To  ray  proportiou'd  strength  I  Shepherd,  lead  ot 

[E.veui 

Enter  Comus's  Creiv  from  behind  the  trees,    i 
AIR.~%  a  Man. 
Fly  swiftli/,  ye  minutes,  till  Comus  receive 
The  nameless  soft  transports  that  beauty  can  give,, 


Scene  2.] 


COiMUS. 
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\The  bowl  s  frolic  joys  let  him  leach  her  to  prove, 

^  And  she  m  return  yield  the  raptures  of  love ! 

.Without  love  and  tciiie,  tcit,  and  beauty  are  vain, 

All  grandeur  hisipid,  and  riches  a  pain; 

The  most  splendid  palace  grows  dark  as  the  grave ; 

Love  and  wine  give,  ye  gods,  or  take  back  what  you 

j  i/«t'e. 

i     Clio.         Away,  aivay,  away, 

I  To  Comus'  court  repair ; 

There  night  outshines  the  day. 

There  yields  the  melting  fair.  [Exeunt. 

\  Scene  U.—A  Wood. 

Enter  the  Two  Brothers, 
'    JE. -Bro.  Unrauflle,  ye  faint  stars;  and  thou,  fair 

moon, 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  trav'ller's  benison. 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud. 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
iln  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades. 
I     Y.  Bro.  Or,  if  our  eyes 
iBe  barr'd  that  happiness,  might  we  but  know 
'The  sound  of  past'ral  reed  with  oaten  stops. 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock, 
I'Twouid  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering, 
lln  this  close  dungeon  of  innum'rous  boughs. 
But  O,  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister! 
(Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
lOr  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm. 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears  ; 
jOr,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
[Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat. 

E.  Bro.  Peace,  brother;  be  not  over  exquisite. 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils: 
iFor  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 
IW  hat  need  a  man  forestal  his  date  of  grief, 
lAnd  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
jVirtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would. 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk  :  and  wisdom's  self 
lOft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
|Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation. 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
May  sit  i'th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day: 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun. 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 
j     Y.  Bro.  'Tis  most  true, 
iThat  musing  meditation  most  ad'ects 
jThe  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 
iFarfroin  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate  house  ; 
iBut  beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree, 
ILaden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
iOf  dragon  watch,  with  unenchanted  eye. 
To  save  her  blossoms  and  defend  her  fruit 
jFrom  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 

E.  Bro.  My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 
As  you  imagine  ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength. 
Which  you  remember  not. 

Y.  Bro.  What  hidden  strength? 
E.  Bro.  'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity; 
I' 'She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 
'  jAnd  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
ilnfamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 
(So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  chastity, 
iThat  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
I  [A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
'MDriving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

jAnd  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
'  Till  all  be  made  immortal.  {A  halloo  heard.) 

;List,  list ;  I  hear 
(Some  far-off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

Y.Bro.  Methought  so  too;  what  should  it  be? 
E.  Bro.  Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder'd 
here. 


Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Y.Bro.    Heav'n    keep    my    sister!     (Halloo.) 
Again!  again!  and  near! 
Best  draw,  and  stand^upon  our  guard. 

E.Bro.  I'll  halloo; 
If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well  ;  if  not. 
Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  heav'n  be  for  us. 

Enter  the  Spirit,  habited  like  a  Shepherd. 

Y.Bro.  That  halloo  I  should  know— What  are 

you?  speak.  [again. 

Spi.  What  voice  is  that?  My  young  lord?  Speak 

Y.Bro.  O  brother,  'tis  my  father's  shepherd, 

sure. 
Spi.  O,  my  lov'd  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
Where  is  my  virgin  lady?  where  is  she? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company "!    [blame, 
E.Bro.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 

Spi.  Ah  me  unhappy  !  then  my  fears  are  true. 
E.Bro.    What  fears,    good  Thyrsis?    pr'ythee, 

briefly  shew. 
Spi.  W' ithin  the  bosom  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorc'rer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born  ;  great  Comus, 
Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries. 
And  wanton  as  his  father.    This  I  learn'd 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  ;  whence, nightby  night, 
He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl ; 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells, 
T'  inveigle  and  invite  th'  unwary  sense. 

(A  loud  laugh.) 
But  hark  !   the  beaten  timbrel's  jarring  sound. 
And  wild  tumultuous  mirth, proclaim  their  presence 
Onward  they  move  ;  and  this  way  guide  their  steps. 
Let  us  withdraw  awhile  !  (  They  retire.) 

Enter  Coinus's  Crew,   revelling  ;  the  Elder  Brother 
advances  and  speaks. 
E.Bro.   What  are   you?    speak!    that  thus   in 
wanton  riot 
And  midnight  revelry,  like  drunken  bacchanals. 
Invade  the  silence  of  these  lonely  shades? 

1  Worn.  Ye  godlike  youths. 
Bless  the  propitious  star  that  led  you  to  ns; 
We  are  the  happiest  of  the  race  of  mortals  ; 
Of  freedom,  mirth,  and  joy  the  only  heirs  ; 
But  you  shall  share  them  with  us  ;  for  this  cup, 
This  nectar'd  cup,  the  sweet  assurance  gives 
Of  present,  and  the  pledge  of  future  bliss. 
AIR.— %  a  Man. 
By  the  gayly  circling  glass 
](^e  can  see  how  minutes  pass; 
By  the  hollow  cask  are  told 
How  the  waning  night  grows  old. 
Soon,  too  soon,  the  busy  day 
Drives  us  from  our  sport  and  play. 
What  have  xve  tvith  day  to  do  ? 
Sons  of  care, 'twas  made  for  you. 
(A  female  offers  the  cup,  which  they  hothput  by.) 
E.Bro.  Forbear,  nor  offer  us  thepoison'd  sweets. 
1  Worn.  Oh  !   how  unseemly  shews  in  blooming 
youth 
Such  grey  severity  !     But  come  with  us ; 
We  to  the  bow'r  of  bliss  will  guide  your  steps. 

AIR. 

Would  you  taste  the  noontide  air? 
To  yon  fragrant  bow'r  repair. 
Where,  woven  with  the  poplar  bough. 
The  mantling  vine  ivill  shelter  you. 
Doivn  each  side  a  fountain  flows , 
Tinkling,  murm'ring,  as  it  goes 
Lightly  o'er  the  mossy  ground. 
Sultry  Phoebus  scorching  round. 
Bound  the  languid  herds  and  sheep 
Siretch'do'er  sunny  hillocks  sleep. 


COMUS. 


[Act  II. 


While  on  the  Injacinlh  aud  rose 
'J' In-  fair  dues  nil  (dune  repose. 
All alune — and  in  her  arms 
Vour  breast  may  beat  to  love's  alarms. 
Till,  bless' d  and  blessing,  you  shall  oicn 
The  joys  of  love  are  joys  alune. 
Y.  Bro.  How  low  sinks  beauty  when  by  vice 
(lebas'd! 
Fair  were  that  form,  if  virtue  ilwelt  within; 
But  from  the  wanton  advocate  of  shame 
To  me  the  warbled  song  liarsh  discord  sounds. 
2  Wom.  No  more;  these  formal  maxims  misbe- 
come you, 
Tliey  only  suit  suspicious  shrivell'd  age. 

TRIO.— %  a  Man  and  two  Women. 
Live  and  love,  enjoy  the  fair, 
Banish  sorroiv,  banish  care; 
Mind  not  jvhat  old  dotards  say  I 
Age  has  had  his  share  of  play ; 
But  youth's  sport  begins  to- day. 
I'rom  the  fruits  of  sweet  delight 
Let  not  scarecrow  virtue  J'right ! 
Here  in  pleasure's  vineyard  ive 
Rove,  like  birds,  from  tree  to  tree. 
Careless,  airy,  gay,  and  free.. 
E.  Bro.  How  can  your  impious  tongues  profane 
the  name 
Of  sacred  virtue,  and  yet  promise  pleasure 
In  lying  songs  of  vanity  and  vice  ? 

1  Wom.  Turn  not  away,  but  listen  to  our  strain, 
That  shall  in  pleasing  slumber  lull  the  sense. 
And  sweet  in  madness  rob  it  of  itself. 

DUETT.— Fh-.v<  Man  and  Woman. 
Wom.  O,  thou  wert  born  to  please  me, 
Man.     My  life,  my  only  love! 
Wom.  TItrough  all  the  woods  I'll  praise  thee, 
Man.     My  rural  queen  of  love. 
Wom.  Thus  happy,  never 
Man.  Jealous, 

W  cm.  Can  any  harm 
Man.  Assail  Its? 

Wom.  Can  any  harm  assail  us,  my  shepherd  of  the 
grove?  _  [love? 

Man.     Can  any  harm  assail  us,  my  rural  queen  of 
Wom.  Feel  how  my  heart  is  beating,  my  shepherd 
of  the  grove.  [oj'  love. 

Man.     The  pulse  of  lij'e  retreating,  my  rural  queen 

The  pulse  of  life  retreating, 
W^om.  My  shepherd  of  the  grove. 

Man.     Thus  love's  sweet  poison  drinking, 
Wom.  Vear  idol  of  my  love. 

E.  Bro.  From  virtue  sever'd,   pleasure  frenzy 
And  always  Hies  at  reason's  cool  return.        [grows, 
But  we  forget;  who  hears  the  voice  of  truth, 
In  noisy  riot  and  intemp'rance  drown'dl 
Thyrsis,  be  thou  our  guide !  We'll  follow  thee  ; 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us  ! 

[Exeunt  Brothers  and  Spirit. 
1  irom.  Come,  come,  my  friends,  and  partners  of 
my  joys, 
Leave  to  yon  pedant  youths  their  bookish  dreams  ; 
A  beardless  Cynic  is  the  shame  of  nature. 
Beyond  the  cure  of  this  inspiring  cup; 
Away,  nor  waste  a  moment  more  about  'em. 
CHORUS. 
Away,  away,  aivay. 

To  Comus'  court  repair ; 
There  night  outshines  the  day. 

There  yields  the  melting  fair.      [E.xeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  gay  Pavilion. 
CoMUS  and  Attendants  on  each  side  of  the  Lady,  ivho 
is  seated  in  an  enchanted  chair. 
Com.  Come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 


And  by  men  heart-easing  mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birlh, 

With  two  sister  graces  more, 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore! 

Haste  thee,  nvmph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jest,  and  youthful  jollity. 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides; 

And  laughter,  holding  both  his  sides! 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe  : 

And  in  thy  ri-^ht  hand  lead  with  thee,  , 

The  mountain  njmph,  sweet  liberty.  I 

AIR.— %  a  Man.  ! 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee,  ' 

Jest  and  youthful  joll'ily,  ' 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles,  i 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  , 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
A  nd  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ;  i 

Sport,  that  icrinkled  care  derides; 
And  laughter,  holding  both  his  sides! 
Clio.     Haste  thee,  nymph,  SjC. 

Enter  EvPHROSYJiE. 

AIR.  —  ECPHROSYNE.  I 

Come,  come,  bid  adieu  to  fear!  \ 

Love  aud  harmony  reign  here.  ; 

No  domestic,  jealous  jars,  ' 

Buzzing  slanders,  wordy  wars,  \ 
In  our  presence  will  appear; 

Love  and  harmony  reign  here.  i 

Sighs  to  am'rous  sighs  returuing,  , 

Pulses  beating,  bosoms  burning ;  , 
Bosoms  with  ivar7H  wishes  panting, 

Words  to  speak  those  icishes  wanting,  i 

Are  the  only  tumults  here.,  ' 

All  the  rvoes  you  need  toj'ear;  , 

Lsve  and  harmony  reign  here.  ; 

Lady.  How  long  must  I,  by  magic  fetters  cbaio'd 

To  this  detested  seat,  hear  odious  strains 

Of  shameless  folly  which  my  soul  abhors?  j 

Com.  Now  softly  slow  sweet  Lydian  airs  attune,' 

And  breathe  the  pleasing  pangs  of  gentle  love. 

(^A  Pastoral  Nymph  advances  slowly,  with  a  me-' 

lancholy  and  desponding  air,  and  repeats,  by  xvay^, 

of  soliloquy ,  thefrsl  six  lines,  and  then  sings  the' 

Ballad.     Slie  is  observed  by  Euphrosyne,  zvho,' 

by  her  gestures,  e.vpresses  her  difjerent  senti-\ 

mcnts  of  the  subject  of  her  complaint,  suitably  tcl 

the  cliaracter  of  their  several  Songs .  | 

Recitative. — Pastoral  Nymph. 

How  gentle  was  my  Damon's  air!  I 

Like  sunny  beams  his  golden  hair  ;  \ 
His  voire  was  like  the  nighti'ig ale's. 
More  stveet  his  breath  thanftow'ry  vales,        i 

How  hard  such  beauties  to  resign!  ! 

And  yet  that  cruel  task  is  mine.  | 

AIR. 

On  ev'ry  hill,  in  ev'ry  grove,  ] 

Along  the  margin  of  each  stream,  I 

Dear  conscious  scenes  of  formal  love, 
I  mourn,  and  Damon  is  my  theme. 

The  hills,  the  groves,  the  streams  remain. 
But  Damon  there  I  seek  in  vain. 

From  hill,  from  dale,  each  charm  is  fled; 

Groves,  flocks,  and  fountains  please  no  more;    ''. 
Each  flower  in  pity  droops  its  head, 

All  nature  does  my  loss  deplore. 
All,  all  reproach  the  faithless  swain. 

Yet  Damon  still  I  seek  in  vain^ 


Scene  1.] 


COMUS. 


RECITATIVE.— EiiPMROSYNE, 

Love,  the  yreatust  bliss  below, 
How  lo  luslefew  wiimcn  know; 
Fewer  Mill  the  ivay  have  hit 
How  a  fickle  s^caiu  to  quit. 
Simple  nymph,  then  learn  of  me 
How  to  treat  inconstancy. 

AIR. 

The  wanton  god,  that  pierces  hearts, 
Dips  in  (/all  his  pointed  darts  : 
iiiU  till'  iii/inph  disdains  to  pine, 
SFAo  bathes  the  aound  with  rosy  wine. 
Fareivell  lovers  when  they're  cloy'd; 
If  I  am  scorn' d  becanse  enjoy' d, 
Sure  the  squeamish  fops  are  free 
^       To  rid  me  of  dull  company. 

They  have  charms,  whilst  mine  can  please; 
I  love  them  much,  but  more  my  ease  ; 
Nor  jealous  fears  my  love  molest. 
Nor  J'aithless  votvs  shall  break  my  rest. 

Why  should  they  ever  give  me  pain, 
Who  to  give  me  joy  disdain? 
All  I  ask  of  mortal  man, 
Is  love  to  me,  whilst  he  can. 

l_Exeunt  Euphrosyne  and  Pastoral  Nymph. 

Com.  Cast  thine  eyes  around,  and  see 

How  from  every  element 
Nature's  sweets  are  cull'd  from  thee. 

And  her  choicest  blessings  sent. 
Hither  summer,  autumn,  spring. 
Hither  all  your  tributes  bring ; 
All  on  bended  knee  be  seen, 
Paying  homage  to  your  queen! 

{The  Lady  attempts  to  rise.} 
Nay,  lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  alabaster, 
And  you  a  statue. 

Lady.  Fool,  do  not  boast; 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corp'ral  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  heaven  sees  good. 

Com.  Whyareyouvex'd,lady?  why  do  you  frown? 
Here  dwell  no  frowns  nor  anger;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  Hies  far.     See,  here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts  : 
And  first  behold  this  cordial  julap  here, 
That  (himes  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds  ! 

Lady.  Know ,  base  deluder,  that  I  will  not  taste  it. 
Keep  thy  detested  gifts  for  such  as  these. 

{Points  to  his  crew.) 

Com.  Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself, 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  ; 
That  have  been  tir'd  all  day  without  repast, 
And  timely  rest  have  wanted?  But,  fair  virgin. 
This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lady.  'Twill  not,  false  traitor ! 
'Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 
That  thou  hast  banish'd  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode    [ments  I 
Thou  told'st  me  of?  Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchant- 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treas'nous  ofler.     None, 
But  such  as  are  good  men,  can  give  good  things  ; 
And  that  which  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-govern'd  and  wise  appetite. 
Shall  I  go  on,  or  have  I  said  enough? 

Com.  Enough  to  shew 
That  your  are  cheated  by  the  lying  boasts 
Of  starving  pedants,  that  aHect  a  fame 
From  scorning  pleasures  which  they  cannot  reach. 

AYR,.— By  a  Bacchante. 
Preach  not  lo  me  your  musty  rules, 

Y'e  drones  that  mould  in  idle  cell ! 
The  heart  is  wiser  than  the  schools, 

Tlie  senses  always  reason  well. 


IJ' short  my  span,  I  less  can  spare 

To  pass  a  single  pleasure  by ; 
An  hour  is  long,  if  lost  in  care; 
They  only  live  who  lij'c  enjoy. 
Com.  List,  lady  ;  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cozeu'd 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  virginity. 
What  need  a  vermeil  tinctur'd  lij)  for  that. 
Love  darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  ? 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts  ; 
Think  what,  and  be  advis'd;  you  are  but  young  yet; 
This  will  inform  you  soon.     One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
lieyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.     Be  wise  and  taste. 

Enter  the  Brothers,  with,  their  swords  drawn,  who 
ivrest  the  glass  out  of  Comns's  hand,  and  break  it 
against  the  ground;  he  and  his  rout  are  all  driven 
out:  after  which  the  Spirit  enters. 
Spi.  Wliat,have  you  let  the  false  enchanter  'scape? 
O,  ve  mistook!   you  shouldhave  snatch'dhis  wand, 
And  bound  him  fast ;  without  his  rod  revers'd. 
We  cannot  free  the  lady,  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix'd,  and  motioi.less. 
Yet  stay,  be  not  disturb'd  ;  now  I  bethink  me. 
There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure, 
That  sways  the  Severn  stream:  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  cliarin,  and  thaw  the  numbing  s\rA\, 
If  she  be  right  invok'd  in  warbling  song. 
■Sabrina,  goddess  dear! 
We  iin[)lore  thy  powerful  aid 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distress'd, 
Through  the  force  and  through  the  will 
Of  unblest  enchanter  vile. 

Sadrina  rises. 
RECITATIVE.— Sabrina. 
Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 
To  help  ensnared  chastity ; 
Brightest  lady,  look  on  me. 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pura 
I  have  kept  of  precious  cure; 
Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  lip, 
Thrice  upon  thij  rubied  lip  ; 
Next  this  marble  venom' d  seat. 
Smear' d  with  gums  of  glut' nous  heat, 
I  touch  ivith  chaste  palms,  moist  and  cold: 
Now  the  spell  hath  lost  its  hold; 
And  I  must  haste,  ere  morning  hour, 
To  tvail  in  Amj}hitrite's  bower. 
(Sabrina  descends,  and  the  Lady  rises  out  of  her 
seat ;  the  Brothers  embrace  her  tenderly.) 
E.  Bro.  Inform  us,  Thyrsis,  if  for  this  thine  aid 
We  aught  can  pay,  that  equals  thy  desert. 

Spi.  {Discovering  himself.)    Pay  it   to  heaven! 
There  my  mansion  is. 

RECITATIVE.— .S-yjirif. 
Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  canjiy,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  dolh  bend; 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon. 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 
AIR. 
Mortals,  that  would  happy  be. 
Love  virtue;  she  alone  is  free: 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 
Or,  ij' virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

Enter  Spirits. 
CHORUS. 

Taught  by  virtue,  you  may  climb 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 

Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were. 

Heaven  itself  ivould  stoop  to  her.       { Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— The  Outside  of  Tliomaso's  house. 

£«<«/- Sturaiw A LD,  Guzman,  Anna,  Isabella, 

a«rf  Theresa. 

TKIO.— Anna,  Isabella,  and  Guzman. 

Now  the  sun  sofcduthi  glancing 

O'er  the  ivesleru  hills  his  rai/; 

Ev'ning  shadoivs,  (juick  advancing, 

Triumph  o'er  the  fading  day. 

DUETT.— Anna  ««rfIsABELLA. 

Timorous  love,  at  dag  affrighted. 

Blushing,  courts  the  silver  moon  ; 

Sturm.     Bacchus'  sons  are  now  delighted. 

Night's  the  joUg  fellow's  noon, 

TRIO. 

Evning  thus  our  joys  uniting, 

To  her  power  due  homage  pay ; 
Mirth  to  dunce  and  sung  inviting, 
Bids  us  hail  the  close  of  dag. 
Enter  Thomaso. 

Tho.  What,  moping  yet,  my  friend  Guzman? 
For  shame,  you  a  sailor,  and  carry  sorrow  aboard? 
Zounds  !  if  I  had  lost  a  mistress,  nay,  had  it  been 

r//e.  Well,  sir?  [my  wife— 

Tho.  I  think  I  could  have  comforted  myself. 
Ah,  Captain,  how  far  preferable  are  the  charms  of 
peace  and  a  country  life,  to  all  the  bustle  and  dan- 
ger of  a  campaign. 

Sfur.  It  may  be  so  to  you.  Signer  Thomaso, 
who  slumber  in  the  inglorious  lap  of  peace  ;  but 
war  is  my  element;  glory  is  my  mistress;  and  I 
have  courted  her  amid  the  cannon's  thunder. 

Tho.  Blany  men  of  many  minds.  Captain  ;  for 
my  part,  I  always  preferred  a  more  quiet  kind  of 
courtship  ;  but  you  are  a  man  of  true  gallantry,  to 
remain  so  partial  to  your  mistress,  after  having 
lost  the  use  of  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  her  service. 

Slur.  A  leg  and  an  eye!  Psha,  trifles  !  while  my 
honour,  a  soldier's  vital  spark,  has  escaped  unhurt. 
You  may  be  a  very  good  apothecary,  Si-'ior  Tho- 
maso, and  may  understand  lotions  aud  potions  ;  but 
as  to  a  soldier's  honour— 


The.  Ah,  very  true.  Captain.  He  is  a  most  pro- 
voking man,  though  he  is  my  husband.  For 
shame,  after  our  good  friend,  Captain  Sturmwald, 
has  come  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  marry  our 
daughter  Anna. 

77(0.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  the  Captain  knows  I  mean 
no  harm.  Anna,  come  hither,  child.  (Aside  to 
Anna.)  AVhy  don't  you  smile  upon  your  husband 
that  is  to  be?  [cruel  solicitation. 

Anna.  Do  not,  my  dear  father,  persist  in  this 
Tho.  (Aside  to  Anna.)  Psha!  how  can  you  be 
so  obstinate  !  though  the  Captain  is  not  very  hand- 
some, he  is  ver}' rich.  'Tis  true,  he  is  rather  old  ; 
but  then  you  know  you  have  the  better  chance  of 
being  a  widow  soon  ;  and  as  to  his  having  but  one 
eye,  it  ought  to  be  his  recommendation,  for  you'll 
have  no  trouble  in  discovering  his  blind  side. 

The.  Lookye,  Anna,  you  know  my  way  of  ar- 
guing, and  so  does  your  father.  It  is  my  pleasure 
that  you  marry  Captain  Sturmwald;  and  have  hin» 
you  shall.  [madaru. 

Guz.  Have  a  little  patience  witli  her,  my  dear 
Anna.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  render  me  mi' 
serable ! 

AIR— Anna. 
On  Love's  blest  altar  burns  the  fame 

Whence  Hymen' s  torch  should  kindle  bright 
To  bliss,  which  boasts  fair  virtue's  name  ; 

It  casts  its  pure  and  radiant  light. 
But,  ah!  should  avarice  interpose. 

With  sordid  aud  nnlialtoiv'd  fires. 

The  prospect  a-hic':  their  light  bestows, 

Repeula7?ce  and  despair  inspires. 

[Exeunt  Anna,  Isabella,  and  Guzman. 
The,  Anna  s  reluctance  is  certainly  owing  to  that 
impertinent  slut,  her  cousin.  I'm  sure  she  does 
not  inherit  her  obstinacy  from  me.  When  my  mo-  ■ 
ther  proposed  a  husband  to  me,  T  gave  my  consent 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Didn't  I,  my  dear?! 
Tho.  True,  my  love;  but  then  I  had  not  lost 
any  of  my  limbs  in  pursuit  of  glory,  like  the  Cap- 
tain.    (A  side  to  her. ) 

Stur.  I  was  thinking  whether  I  had  not  better 
talk  to  the  young  lady  myself. 
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The.  To  be  sure  ;  how  the  deuce  else  are  you  to 
i-ain  her  consent? 

Slur.  I'faith,  I  will.  She'll  find  me  very  enter- 
liaining.  I'll  breakfast  with  her  to-morrow,  and 
^ive  her  the  history  of  my  last  campaign.  I'll 
joine  early  in  the  morning,  that  I  may  finish  the 
'?tory  before  dinner. 

1     The.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  lExit. 

!  Tho.  Well,  Captain,  now  my  wife  is  gone,  I 
Iwant  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  my  new- 
iinvented  miraculous  drops,  as  I  call  them,  that 
'cure  all  disorders. 

Slur.  Do  they  cure  gun-shot  wounds  ? 
Tho.  Everything. 

Slur.  I  wish  then  I  had  had  a  bottle  in  that  en- 
gagement where  I  was  wounded  by  a  French  dra- 
goon in  the  shoulder.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened, 
i  Tho.  Unfortunate  man  that  I  am!  He'll  talk  like 
I'my  wife.     (Aside.) 

Stw.  We  were  fording  a  river,  and  I  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  stream —  [half  hour. 

i  Tho.  (Aside.)  He  won't  be  out  of  the  water  this 
I  Stur.  A  scoundrel  French  dragoon  upon  a  black 
I     Tho.  A  grey  horse.  [horse — 

Stur.  Black,  black  as  jet. 

Tho.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain,  it  was  a  grey 
horse.     I  have   heard  you   tell  the  story   twenty 
times,  and  you  always  said  the  horse  was  grey.    So 
much  for  that.     Now  you  must  know,  my  drops — 
Stur.  You  have  heard  me  tell  the  story,  then  1 
Tho.  Often.     So  my  drops — 
Stur.  And  what  d'ye  think  of  it? 
T/w.  One  of  the  best  stories  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.     So —  [another. 

Stur.  I'm  very  glad  you  like  it.     I'll    tell  you 
Tho.  Curse   his   stories.  (Aside.)     To-morrow, 
Captain,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it. 

Stur.  Well ;  if  you   are  tired  of  my  company, 
I'll  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  to  make  me 
sleep  soundly  ;  and  so  adieu,  my  dear  father-in-law. 
Tho,  Adieu,  my  dear  son-in-law.  (^liJc^e.)  What 
a  cursed  bore  he  is  for  talking.  [Exit. 

Stur.  A  good  kind  of  a  man  enough;  but  can't 
bear  to  hear  anybody  talk,  except  himself.   [^Exit. 

Enter  Carlos. 
Carlos.  When  tvilt  thou  cease ,  thou  pleasing  pain , 
With  cruel  sway  to  rend  my  heart  ? 
Yet,  though  of  torment  I  cotnplain, 

Alas!  J  fear  to  cure  the  smart. 
Enter  JUAN,  with  a  guitar. 
Sighing  never  gains  a  maid! 
I  /'//  tell  you  what  is  better  far  ; 

Call  good  humour  to  your  aid, 
Andplaii  the  lass  a  tune  upon  the  sweet  guitar. 
i  If  a  heart  has  nature  dealt  her, 

Music's  charms  will  surely  melt  her; 
!  But  should  the  gipsy  answer,   "  No," 

Sing  iol  de  vol,  and  let  her  go. 
Car.  (Aside.)  Zounds!    I  see  some  one  at  the 
door.    A  rival,  perhaps  !  (Perceives  it  to  be  Juan.) 
ijuan  ! 

I     Juan.  Carlos!  my  dear  boy,  how  d'ye  do? 
i     Car.  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you — no,  i'faith, 
'now  I  think  again,  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you,  till  I 
know  what  brought  you  hither. 
i     Juan.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  I  have  an  appoint- 
Iment  with  a  very  pretty  girl  in  this  bouse — 
I     Car.  Ah!  my  fears.     (Aside.) 
,     Jtian.  So  I    am  sure   you  will  be    complaisant 
enough  to  wish  me  a  good  night, 
i      Car.  Faith,  I  am  sorry  to  deny  you.  But  I  hap- 
!pen  to  have  an  assignation  here  myself.     You  per- 
iceive  a  light  in  that  window? 
j     /uan.  That  light  is  my  signal. 
I     Car.  Egad, 'tis  my  signal  too  !    So  I'm  sure  you 
will  be  complaisant    enough  to  wish    me    a    good 
i     Juan.  Sir,  this  insult —  [night. 

!  Car.  Insult,  sir !  (Laying  their  hands  on  their 
I  swords.) 
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iJuan. 


Juan.  Though  now  I  recollect  myself,  perhaps 
we  are  going  to  cut  throats  without  any  cause. 
There  are  two  fair  damsels  in  that  house.  What 
is  the  name  of  your  mistress? 

Car.  Anna,'  the  daughter  of  old  Thomaso,  the 
apothecary  ;   and  your  mistress  is — 

Juan.  Isabella!   her  laughing  little  cousin. 

Car.  Then  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  after  all;  and 
yet  I  am  an  unlucky  dog,  Juan.  They  are  going 
to  marry  rny  dear  Anna  to  old  Sturmwald,  the  Ger- 
man Captain.  I  dare  not  acquaint  my  father  of  my 
passion  for  her  ;  you  know  he  and  Thomaso  are  the 
bitterest  enemies.  The  only  resource  left,  is  to 
carry  her  off;  and  I  have,  for  this  week  past,  in 
vain  sought  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 

Juan.  Oh,  the  devil!  Old  Thomaso's  man,  to 
shut  the  shop  up.  Stand  aside — (  Thomaso's  man 
shuts  up  the  shop,  ivliile  they  talk  aside.)  Give  me 
your  band,  Carlos  ;  you  shall  see  Anna,  speak  to 
her,  and  carry  her  off  this  night.  [plished  ? 

Car.  My  dear  Juan,  how   is  this  to  be  accom- 

Juan.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  old  fellow  out 
of  the  house. 

Car.  And  how  is  that  to  be  managed  ? 

Juan.  Very  easily — as  thus  :  I'll  act  an  old  wo- 
man, and  bring  him  down,  I'll  warrant  you. 
(Knocks.)  Say  nothing,  and  stand  aside.  (Tho- 
maso opens  the  ivindow  and  looks  out.) 

Tho.  AVhat  the  devil  is  all  that  noise  for? 

Juan.  (In  a  feigned  voice.)  Pray,  is  this  Signor 
Thomaso's  ?  [raaso,  good  woman? 

Tho.  Why,  what  do  you  want  with  Signor  Tho- 

Juan.  The  sick  gentleman,  signor,  at  the  next 
inn,  is  much  worse. 

Tho.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  I  wish  the  gentleman  had 
been  much  worse  an  hour  ago  ;  because  then  I 
could  have  attended  him  ;  but  at  present  I'm  going 
to  bed. 

Juan,  Dear  signor,  you  won't  leave  the  poor 
man  to  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  physician? 

Tho.  Why,  who  attends  him  ? 

Juan.  Dr.  Bilioso. 

Tho.  Then  I  give  him  over.  Good  night  to  you, 
good  woman.     {Shuts  the  window.) 

Car.  Our  plot  is  ruined. 

Juan.  Not  yet  Carlos.     (Knocks  again,  loud.) 

Tho.  (Again  opens  the  u-indow.)  Zounds!  what's 
the  matter  withjthe  woman?  Go  about  your  business. 

Juan.  The  sick  man  has  heard  wonders  related 
of  your  famous  drops,  Signor. 

Tho.  Eh  !  what! — Oh  ho!  he  has  heard  of  my 
drops.     Well,  madam? 

Juan.  And  he  wishes  you  would  come  to  him  di- 
rectly, and  bring  a  bottle  in  your  pocket. 

Tho.  Ay,  that  I  will — poor  soul!  poor  soul  !  I'll 
cure  him  in  spite  of  his  physician.  (Calls  within.) 
Hallo!  Pedro  !  (To  Juan.)  I'll  go  with  you,  good 
woman,  and  as  we  walk,  I'll  tell  you  some  of  the 
cures  I  have  performed.  I'll  wait  on  you  instantly. 
(Shuts  the  toindow.) 

Car.  This  is  a  prosperous  beginning,  Juan. 

Juan.  Hush,  not  a  word  ;  wemast  retire.  (They 
retire. ) 

Enter  Thomaso,  from  the  house. 

Tho.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  say — Heyday, 
she  is  gone  !  The  poor  gentleman's  case  is  urgent, 
I  suppose,  so  I'll  lose  no  time.  What  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  attend  sensible  patients  ;  I  dare  say,  he  is 
a  shrewd  fellow,  by  his  wishing  to  try  my  drops. 

\_Exit. 
Juan.  Ha,  ha  !  The  old  fox  is  fairly  unkenneled. 

Car.  But  how  are  we  to  get  into  the  house  ? 
Juan.  The  door  is  fast.     Eh!   i'faith  this  shutter 
is  unbolted.     (Opens  part  of  the  shutter.)     So  we 
will  e'en  get  in  at  the  shop  window. 

Car.  My  best  friend  !  (Going  to  climb  in  at  the 
ivindotv.) 

Juan.  Hold !  let  me  reconnoitre  first.  I  know 
every  part  of  the  house.     Follow  me. 

Car,  Kind  Cupid  light  us  on  our  way ! 
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Juan.  Pslia!  Zounds!  a  lantern  would  light  us 
rnucli  better.  So,  rot  yonr  beroics,  and  follow  me. 
(  They  (jet  in  at  the  window.) 

Enter  Stirmw M.T),  drunk. 
Stiir.  Tol  de  rol,  de  rol— halt!     Stand  to  your 
arms,  Captain  Sturniwald.     Do  my  eyes  deceive 
me,  or  have  the  enemy  besieg;ed  my  father-in-law's 
Louse,  and  made  a  practicable  breach  in  the  shop- 
window^     Who  the  devil  are  they  1  Thieves!  No, 
i'faith,  that  can't  be;  who'd  think  of  stealing  any- 
thing out  of  an  apothecary's  shop  !     Perhaps  they 
are  gallants;  have  at  you,  my  boys,  I  must  enter 
and  defend  my  father-in-law.     (Going    to  climb  in 
at  the   window  ;  he  slops.)     But   hold  !  a  prudent 
general  should  know  what  force  he  has  to  contend 
with  ;  besides,  I  forget,  old  Bolus  is  not  at  home, 
I  remember  I  met  him  just  now  ;  egad,  I'll  go  and 
fetch  him,  and  we'll  surprise  the  enemy  together. 
How  lucky  it  is  that  I  am  sober?  If  1  had  taken 
the  other  liottle,  my  senses  might  have  been  con- 
fused ;   but   now  I    am  cool  and  collected.     Ah  ! 
there  is  nothing  like  drinkingin  moderation.  \^Exit. 
Scene  II. — The  Inside  of  Thomaso's  shop. 
Enter  JUAN  and  CARLOS. 
Car.  Hush  !  tread  softly  for  your  life. 
Juan.  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of?        [haps — 
Car.  If  Thomaso  should  return!  and  then,  per- 
Juan.  Perhaps  what'?  Why  your  whole  conver- 
sation is  composed  of  ifs,  buts,  perhapses,  and  sup- 
poses ;  a  mere  vocabulary  of  doubts. 

Car.  Hark!  I  hear  Anna's  voice,  the  sound  trans- 
ports me.  Oh,  Juan,  I  scarcely  know  where  I  am! 
Juan.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  This  is  an  apo- 
thecary's shop ;  it  is  dark,  and  you  are  surrounded 
with  phials  ;  therefore,  take  care  you  break  none. 
Those  are  stairs  before  us,  and  lead  to  the  room 
where  our  dear  girls  are.  I  shall  go  up  first,  and 
you  may  follow,  unless  you  prefer  staying  here.  I 
have  now  given  you  full  information,  and  so  come 
along.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Thomaso's  house, 
DUETT.— Anna  and  Isabella. 
Two  maidens  sat  complaining , 

And  mouriid  their  hapless  lot, 
The  jjangs  of  absence  paining , 

Each  by  her  love  forgot. 
On  every  former  token 

Of  love,  while  fancy  hung, 
Of  vows  so  sweet,  yet  broken, 
They,  deeply  sighing,  sung. 
At  ev'ry  sotind  tliey  hear. 

With  fond  alarm  they  start; 
Alternate  hope  and  fear. 

Now  joy,  now  pain,  impart. 
But  by  each  sound  misguided, 

Alas!  they  only  find 
Their  tears,  their  sighs,  derided, 
Jiy  mocking  rain  and  wind. 
Anna.  Isabella,  'tis  a  whole  week  since  I  saw 
my  Carlos.     How  can  he  say  he  loves  me,  and  yet 
suffer  them  to  marry  me  to  this  hateful  German 
officer.  [chamber,  child  ? 

Tlie.  (Within.)  Anna,  why  don't  you  go  to  your 
Isa.  Heavens!  your  mother  is  not  gone  to  bed  yet. 
Anna.  And  do  you  think  my  Carlos  has  really  for- 
saken mel  My  Carlos  !  did  I  say?  yes,  I  will  re- 
peat it.  My  heart  yields  to  the  fond  delusion  of 
my  tongue  ;  and  I  think  I  love  him  better  every 
time  I  call  him  mine.  \^Exil. 

Isa.  Poor  Anna!  I  love  her  sincerely,  and 
yet  I  am  not  sorry  she  is  gone.  I  think  Juan  must 
be  here  soon,  and — and,  perhaps,  our  conversation 
would  be  very  uninteresting  to  her. 
lie-enter  ANNA. 
Anmt.  Oh!  Isabella,  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits. 
Two  men  have  got  into  the  house ;  and  I  thiiit  it  is 
your  lover  and  mine,  [iiig  in  all  that ! 

Isa.  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  is  there  so  alarm- 
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Enter  Carlos  and  Juan. 
Car.  My  dear  Anna  ! 
Anna.  Ah!   (Screams.) 
Juan.  .My  dear  Isabella! 

Isa.  Hush  !  you'll  wake  your  mother.    (Carlos 
sheus  Ann/i  a  marriage  contract.) 

The.  (Within.)  Anna!  what's  the  matter,  child'! 

Isa.  My  cousin  was  frighteuedatsomething;  but 

I  am  sure  there  was  no  reason  to  be  afraid. 

Anna.  Do  you  know,  Isabella,  this  unreasonable* 
creature  has  brought  me  a  marriage-contract,  andi 
would  have  me  seize  this  moment  to  elope  w  ith  him !" 
Car.  (To  Isabella.)  And  do  you  know,  madam, 
this  unreasonable  creature  hesitates,  though  she 
promised  me  long  ago  to  elope,  whenever  I  could 
iiud  an  opportunity. 

Juan.  Psha!  Marry  first,  and  dispute  afterwards 
tliat  would  be  much  more  in  the  common  order  of 
things.  Come,  my  dear  Isabella,  let  us  set  them  a 
good  example;  leave  dissimulation  to  knaves  and 
coquettes,  and  lead  up  the  dance  of  Hymen  as  tirst 
couple.  [to  change  parlners- 

Isa.  Why,  if  I  were  sure  you  would  never  wish 
Car.  Consider,  my  dear  Anna,  the  moments  fly. 
Isa.  (Peeping  through  the  key-hole.)  I  vow,  your 
motherls  not  in  bed  yet.  (To  Anna.)  Away,  away, 
instantly,  and  leave  me  to  keep  her  quiet ;  I'll  fol- 
low you  directly.  [Exeunt  Anna,  Carlos, and  Juan.^ 
I'll  sing,  that  she  may  suspect  nothing. 
AIR.— Isabella. 
Ye  hours  that  part  my  love  and  me,  , 

And  slow  with  envy  creep,  , 

The  dawn  of  bliss  obscured  by  clouds 

Of  doubt,  in  vain  ye  keep  : 
Slill  I  through  Sorrotv's  tedious  night, 

Hope's  friendly  star  discern; 
On  that  I  fix  my  anxious  eye 

Until  my  love  return.  i 

By  Jealousy's  pernicious  power, 

Untainted  are  my  sighs ; 
Confiding  in  my  Jaun's  truth. 
My  fondest  u-ishes  rise. 

Still  I  through  Sorroiv's,  ^-c. 
Tho.  (Without.)  Hey,  Guzman!   Pedro!  where 
the  devil  are  you? 

Re-enter  CkKLOS,  JUAN,  and  Anna. 
Anna.  Oh,  Isabella,  my  father  is  come  home!  ali 
the  doors  are  locked.  i 

Car.  And  our  retreat  cut  ofF.  ] 

Isa.  Then  we  are  lost. 

Juan.  No,  faith,  I'm  afraid  we  are  all  found 
Where  can  we  hide  ourselves  ?  ; 

Isa.  Go  into  our  chamber. 
Anna.  My  father  is  now  at  the  chamber-door. 
Car.  In  here,  then.  (Going  into  Tlwresa's  chamber. 
Anna.  That's  my  mother's  room. 
Isa.  We  are  in  luck.     My  uncle,  in  his  hurry  t<' 
visit  his  patient,  has  left  the  door  of  his  study  open 
In,  in,  directly.      [Exunt  Carlos  and  Juan  into  th 
closet.^     Here  comes  your  father. 

Enter  Thomaso  a«(/ Sti'rmwald. 
Tho.  Anna!  Theresa!  Isabella!  there  are  thieve 
in  the  house. 

Anna,  Thieves!  bless  me,  sir,  what  shall  we  do 
Stur.    Take  'em,  to  be  sure;  take  'em,  dead  oi 
alive.  Enter  THERESA. 

The.  What's  that  you  say?  Thieves  in  our  house 
Tho.   The  Captain  saw  "them  get  in:    he'll  teli 
you  the  whole  story. 

Stur.  That  I  will,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
As  I  was  coming  from  the  tavern,  where  I  had  bee 
drinking  a  glass  in  moderation,  as  sober  as  I  ar 
now,  I  saw  two  men  getting  into  my  father-in-law' 
house.  W^hat's  to  be  done,  thought  I ;  for  this  we 
enough  to  stagger  me,  vou  may  suppose. 

Tho.  Oh!  certainly".  (Aside.)  That  you  ha 
enough  to  stagger  you,  I  believe. 

The.  (Taking  the  contract  from  Anna's  pocket  \ 
Yes,  and  here  is  enough  to  stagger  us  all.    Tkl 
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paper  explains  to  me,  that  these  thieves  are  of  Cu- 

Eid's  gang ;  gentlemen  who  commit  sentimental  rob- 
eries  on  tlie  hearts  of  young  ladies.    There,  Tho- 
maso,  read  that !     {Gives  the  contract.) 

Tho.  What  do  I  see  !  a  contract  of  marriage  be- 
\  tween  my  daughter  and  Carlos? 
j  Slur,  Carlos!  What  the  devil !  the  enemy  sur- 
j  prise  us  in  our  own  camp  !  Egad,  we'll  hold  a  coun- 
cil of  war  immediately;  I  Lave  something  in  my 
I  head.  [to  have. 

Tho.  (Aside.)   Yes,  rather  more  than  you  ought 
The.  I  am  sure  young  Carlos  is  in  the  house. 
Star.  Is  he?  Why,  then,  we'll  break  up  the  coun- 
!  oil.     Bella!  horrida  bella  !  is  our  resolve  ;  and  so 
I  let  us  search  for  the  enemy.     {Going  to  open  The- 
'  resa's  chamber-door.) 

The,  Bless  me.  Captain  Sturmwald,  do  you 
:  know  that  is  my  chamber? 

Stnr.  Well,  my  dear  mother-in-law,  and  is  not 
a  lady's  chamber  the  most  likely  place  to  find  a  man 
of  gallantry?  However,  I'll  wheel  to  the  right 
;  about,  if  you  please.  {Goes  to  Thomaso's  door.) 
j  Tho.  Stop,  Captain  ;  no  person  ever  enters  that 
(icloset  but  myself;  'tis  there  where  I  compose  my 
miraculous  drops.  [pocus  shop. 

Sfiir.  Ay,  ay,  I  understand  you  ;  'tis  your  hocus 
Tho.  No,  sir,  'tis  my  miracle  shop. 
Slur,  Your  magazine  for  the  destructive  amuni- 
tion  of  physic. 

j  Tho,  My  laboratory  for  the  arcana  of  the  jna/eria 
medica,  'Tis  the  Temple  of  Health  ;  and  the  rosy 
goddess  herself  presides  over  my  pestle  and  mortar. 
'  Stitr.  A  small  room  for  the  Temple  of  Health, 
I  think,  and  rather  dark.  Suppose,  instead  of  con- 
fining the  poor  goddess  of  Health  to  her  room,  you 
i  were  to  let  her  visit  some  of  your  patients? 
I  Tho.  You  may  sneer  as  you  please.  Captain 
Sturmwald  ;  I  have  the  key  of  that  closet  in  my 
j  pocket,  and  there  it  shall  remain  ;  so  let  us  finish 
I  a  foolish  adventure,  by  wishing  each  other  a  good 
night. 

j  Tho.  I  shall  take  you  with  me,  young  ladies,  to 
j  prevent  further  accidents.  Captain  Sturmwald, 
I  where  will  you  sleep  ? 

Sfur.  Nowhere,  madam  ;  I  suspect  the  enemy  is 
in  ambu.scade.  I  will  be  the  centinel  of  the  night ; 
rest  securely,  while  I  guard  you.  Here  I  take  my 
post,  and  shall  be  on  the  watch,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  make  a  sally. 

i_  Tho.  Well,  Captain,  I  have  no  objection.  Here 
lis  the  key  of  the  house,  in  case  you  choose  to  re- 
I  fresh  yourself  with  a  walk  in  the  morning. 

IQUINTET.— Anna,  Isabella,  THiiRESA, Sturm- 
wald, and  Giiz:man. 
I,  But  see  the  moon,  ascending  high, 

[  heigns  the  empress  of  the  sky ; 

'  And  in  the  zenith  of  her  power, 

Presides  o'er  midnight's  solemn  hour. 
The.  Vou  must  bid  adieu —  (  To  Anna.) 

Yes,  miss,  so  must  you —    {To  Isabella.) 
Anna&Isa.  Must  ive  bid  adieu? 
I  Wherefore  should  ive  part? 

Spare  my  aching  heart, 
Tho.  Come,  let's  go  to  bed; 

1  Spare  my  aching  head. 

Stnr.  Let  him  go  to  bed; 

Spare  his  aching  head. 
All.  Bid  adieu '.  [^Exeunt  all  hut  Sttirm- 

trald,  who  places  himself  oh  a  couch  before 
Thomaso's  closet-door.^ 
AIR. — Sturmwald. 
Co7ne  on,  my  boys,  now  I'm  commander, 
Though  you're  as  brave  as  Alexander, 
Heigho!  {Yawning.) 

You  lie. 

On  my  guard  here  am  I. 
I  fear  no  ambush,  no  entrapping ; 
No  one  shall  catch  old  Sturmivald  napping. 

{Falls  asleep.) 


-    Juan  and  Carlos  come  out  of  the  closet. 

Car,  Softly,  softly  !  First  let  us  secure  the  key 
of  the  shop-door,  to  let  ourselves  out.  (  Takes  the 
key.) 

Juan.  That  this  old  remnant  of  mortality  should 
think  of  rivallingayoung  fellow,  with  his  five  senses 
in  perfection ! 

Cur.  But  to  our  plot,  good  Juan;  our  plot.  W& 
have  no  time  to  lose. 

Juan.  'Faith  !  that's  very  true.  So  in  you  must 
go,  my  old  commander.  {They  wheel  the  couch  into 
Thomaso's  closet.) 

AIR. — Carlos. 
Bacchus  now  his  nap  is  taking; 

But  his  power  can  ne'er  subdue 
Watchful  Love,  who,  ever  leaking, 

Bids  the  sleeping  sot  adieu, 
Bacchus  should,  on  Venus  waiting. 

Hold  the  cup  icith  bended  knee  ; 
None  but  fools,  his  ivorth  o'er-rating. 

With  the  servant  make  too  free. 
{Juan  comes  out  of  the  closet,  and  brings  with 

him  Sturmivald's  cloak,  hat,  and  patch.) 
DUETT.— Carlos  and  Juan. 
Bacchus  now  his  nap  is  taking  ; 

But  his  poiver  can  ne'er  subdue 
Watchful  Love,  tvho,  ever  tvaking. 

Bids  the  sleeping  sot  adieu. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— The  Outside  of  Dr.  Bilioso's  house. 
Enter  GVZMAN  and  Perez. 

Gid.  But  pray ,  Perez,  is  Doctor  Bilioso informed 
of  his  son's  attachment  to  ray  cousin  Anna? 

Per.  Oh,  dear,  no  !  My  old  master  hates  Signor 
1  homaso  to  that  degree,  that  he  would  rather  see 
his  son  hanged  than  married  into  the  family. 

Guz.  Though  unacquainted  with  poor  Carlos,  I 
sympathise  with  him.    Had  my  Leonora  lived 

Per.  Ah  !  but  she  is  gone  :  and  your  honour  has 
been  doleful  and  dumpish,  as  one  may  say,  ever 
since  you  came  home  from  sea.  Oh  !  I  love  to  hear 
you  talk  of  old  stories:  you  make  me  so  melan- 
choly and  so  happy,  that  1  cry  by  the  hour  together. 

Guz,  Poor  fellow ! 

Per.  And  pray,  good  Signor  Guzman,  when  you 
was  voyaging  about  on  the  stormy  main,  and  figi;t- 
ing  the  Algerines,  was  not  you  now  and  then  fright- 
ened too  much  to  think  of  your  love? 

Guz.  No,  Perez!  true  love  purifies  the  soul  from 
every  base  alloy. 

AIR. — Guzman. 
Let  angry  Ocean  to  the  sky. 

In  proud  despite,  his  billows  roll; 
Let  thunders  to  his  threats  reply. 

Fear  is  a  stranger  to  my  soul. 
Within  the  heart  which  Love  illumes, 

And  blesses  with  his  sacred  rays. 
If  meaner  passion  e'er  presumes. 

It  fades  before  the  hallowed  blaze. 
Though  War  with  sullen  aspect  lower. 

And  criiKSOH  o'er  the  troubled  wave. 
And  emulate  the  lightning's  power, 

The  dangers  of  the  Jig  ht  I  brave. 

Within  the  heart,  Sfc,  [Exit. 

Per,  Here  conies  my  master,  and  as  cross  as 
usual. 

Enter  Doctor  Bilioso. 

Dr.  Bil.  What  a  cursed  neighbourhood  is  this 
for  a  physician  to  live  in !  No  such  thing  as  an 
asthma,  or  a  fit  of  the  gout  to  be  met  with  from. 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  All  the  villagers  are  such 
a  set  of  d — d,  vulgar,  healthy  dogs;  never  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  meagre,  bilious,  gentleman- 
like man  within  ten  miles  of  the  place.    How  com- 
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fortable  it  would  be  to  live  at  Constantinople,  where 
tbe  plague  rages  all  the  year!  And  then  people 
laugh  more  here  than  in  all  Spain  besides.  Ah  !  I 
don't  like  laughing.  Well,  Perez,  anybody  ill  this 
morning'! 

Per.  (Siyhiiig.')  No,  sir;  all  well. 

Dr.  B'll.  Ay  !  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  this 
plaguy  line  weather  lasts  :  no  chance  of  another 
influenza.  I,  who  am  the  physician,  am  the  only 
sick,  man  in  the  parish. 

Per.  Yes,  your  worship  seems  stuck  up  here  by 
way  of  a  medical  scarecrow,  to  frighten  away  sick- 
ness. 

Dr.Bil.  Or,  rather,  like  an  electrical  conductor, 
I  save  the  neighbourhood  from  danger,  by  attract- 
ing it  to  myself.  Ah  !  I  lost  the  only  good  patient 
I  had,  in  my  friend  Alvarez  ;  as  line  a  corpulent, 
inactive  subject  as  a  physician  would  wish  for. 
What  with  repletion,  and  want  of  exercise,  the 
good  soul  was  always  ailing.  I  had  great  expecta- 
tions from  him  ;  but  he  grew  stingy  as  he  grew 
rich  ;  avarice  produced  abstinence,  and  he  starved 
away  the  only  hopes  I  had  left. 

Per.  There's  the  traveller  who  was  taken  ill  at 
the  next  inn. 

Dr.  Bil,  Ay!  the  only  person  I  have  at  present 
under  my  care,  and  he  is  a  foreigner;  no  native 
would  have  behaved  so  civilly  as  to  be  taken  ill. 
Not  got  well,  I  hope? 

Per,  Yes,  so  they  say;  the  apothecary,  Thomaso, 
was  sent  for  to  him  last  night. 

Dr.  Bil.  "What!  send  for  my  enemy,  my  antago- 
nist, Thomaso,  the  apothecary!  A  man  of  honour 
would  have  sooner  died  under  his  physician's  hands, 
than  have  played  him  such  a  trick.  [dicine. 

Per.  And  he  took  some  of  Thomaso's  quack  me- 

Dr.  Bit.  Oh,  curse  his  quack  medicine!  I  hate 
all  violent  remedies  ;  they  make  an  end  of  a  business 
so  soon.  Tliey  either  kill  or  cure;  and  then,  either 
way,  one  loses  the  patient. 

Per.  And  so,  Thomaso — 

Dr.Bil.  Oh,  rot  him  I  I'll  go  to  tbe  rascally 
quack  directly  ;  my  patients  are  my  property ;  and 
shall  I  tamely  sutler  my  property  to  be  taken  from 
me?  I'll  trounce  the  dog.  No,  no;  if  a  doctor's 
patients  are  permitted  to  slip  througli  bis  fingers, 
and  get  well  by  stealth,  there's  au  end  to  all  law 
and  justice.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Thomaso's  house. 

Enter  Thomaso. 

Tho.  Ah,  ah  !  the  Captain  off  already.  I  didn't 
expect  he  had  shaken  off  the  effects  of  last  night's 
dose  quite  so  soon.  I  can  hardly  reconcile  it  to 
myself  to  sacrilioe  poor  Anna  to  such  a  sot.  My 
conscience  revolts  against  it,  and  whispers — ay ! 
but  then  my  wife  talks  so  much  louder  than  my 
conscience  ;  and  so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Enter  J  HAN  (behind)  disguised  as  Sturnncald,  and 
Carlos,  disguised  as  a  notary,  ivho  listens. 

Juan.  (In  a  hoarse  voice.)  Falher-in-Iaw,  good 
morning  to  yoa. 

Tho.  Eh  !  what!  bless  my  soul !  son-in-law,  how 
do  ye  do?  There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  change 
in  your  voice. 

Juan.  All  the  effects  of  last  night. 

Tho.  I  suppose  so:  a  violent  cold,  no  doubt;  my 
drops  are  remarkably  good  for  tlie  voice. 

Juan.  No,  no  ;  never  mind.  I'll  tell  you  a  story — 

Tho.  I'd  rather  you'd  let  it  alone.  Come,  now; 
one  spoonfuU  will  be  enough.  'Tis  a  most  wonder- 
ful remedy.     I  have  it  here  in  this  closet. 

Juan.  Curse  your  drops  !  I  am  sure  the  lovers 
of  your  daughter  and  niece  are  now  in  the  house. 

fho.  Well,  Captain,  perhaps  you  know  best; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the 
matter.     Now,  let  me  fetch  a  bottle  of  drops. 

Juan.  Myjefllousy  is  alarm'd,  sir;  and  I  must 
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be  your  son-in-law  this  morning,  or  not  at  all.  No 
reply  I  I  have  brought  this  gentleman  with  me  ; 
he  is  my  notary,  and  has  drawn  up  a  marriage-con- 
tract. So  call  your  wife  and  the  bride  ;  let  us  sign 
and  seal,  and  then  to  church  immediately. 

Tho.  Well,  but  Captain— 

Juan.  I'm  commanding  odicer  to-day  i  so  no  more 
words,  father-in-law.  [Exit  Thomaso.]  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Well,  Carlos,  how  have  I  imitated  the  old  German 
captain  ?  [half  as  well. 

Car.  To  a  miracle.     I  wish  I  may  play  my  jiart 

.fuan.  Pslia  !  what  difficulty  is  there  in  it  ?  The 
old  folks  will  take  you  for  the  notary  who  has  pre- 
pared the  contract  of  marriage  between  Anna  and 
Sturmwald;  instead  of  that,  you  will  substitute  the 
other  contract,  in  which  your  own  name  is  inserted. 
But  here  they  come. 

Enter  Thomaso,  Theresa,  and  ANNA. 

Anne.  No,  nothing  shall  shake  my  constancy; 
every  obstacle  you  raise,  serves  but  to  increase  my 
affection. 

AIR.— Anna. 

The  summer  heats,  bestowing 

Their  influence  on  the  rose, 
Perfect  its  charms  ichen  blowing. 

And  every  sweet  disclose. 

Yet  summer  suns  di^nying 

The  zephijr  and  the  shower  ^ 
Their  fervid  glow  applying. 

Destroy  their  fav' rite  flower. 

The  love-sick  heart  recpdring 

The  sunshine  of  success  ; 
Continual  bliss  desiring. 

Yet  sickens  ivilh  excess. 

The  fond,  the  secret  tear, 

Soft  passion  keeps  alive ; 
The  breath  of  douht  and  fear. 

Like  zephyrs,  bids  it  thrive. 

Juan.  Well,  Signor  Thomaso,  have  you  looked 
over  the  contract  ? 

Tho.  I  have  ;  and  find  it  perfectly  right. 

Juan.  Very  well ;  but  where's  Isabella? 

The.  Oh!  I'll  call  her.  Isabella !— but  I  assure 
you  I  would  not  trust  her  with  anybody  else. 

Enter  Isabella.  ' 

Isa.  My  dear  Juan,  what  means —  i 

Juan.  {Aside  to  her.)  Hush,  my  love!  ask  no 
questions  ;  persuade  Anna  to  sign  that  paper,  it  isi 
a  contract  of  marriage  between  her  and  Carlos,, 
who,  yon  see,  personates  the  notary.  (Carlos  offers 
the  contract  to  A  una,  who  puts  it  aside.) 

Anna.  No,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  sign  this 
hated  paper.  Oh  !  Carlos,  why  are  you  not  here  to 
snatch  me  from  impending  ruin? 

Tho.  Daughter,  do  not  oblige  me  to  exert  my; 
authority.  [much  greater. 

The.  Let  her  beware  of  my  authority,  which  is 

Juan.  Psha,  psha!  persuasion  is  better  than  au- 
thority. Let  her  cousin  talk  to  her.  (Isabella 
whispers  Anna.)  These  girls  know  the  way  to  each, 
other's  hearts;  there,  mother-in-law,  you  see,  she; 
hangs  out  a  smile  of  truce  already. 

The,  My  dear  daughter,  you  transport  me  ! 

Juan.  Come,  sign  your  consent  to  the  marriage.  \ 

The.  Sign  it.'  ay,  that  I  will !  Come,  husband.| 
(Anna  and  Theresa  sign  the  contract.) 

Tho.  Egad !  Captain,  I  don't  understand  that 
notary's  whispering  my  daughter;  I — 

Juan.  'Tis  bis  way:  come,  sign  your  name. 

Tho.  No,  sir!  (To  Carlos.)  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing what  you  mean? 

Car.  What  I  mean! 

Juan,  If  you  put  him  in  a  passion,  take  care  o 
yourself;  he  is  the  most  choleric  fellow — vou  hac 
tietter  sign  at  once. 


(To  Thomaso.) 


;ci,.Nr-:  a.] 

AIR.— Carlos. 
This  marriMje  article, 
In  every  jmrticle, 
Js  free  from  jl aw,  sir ; 
I  knoiv  what's  law,  sir. 
Zounds!  sir,  imj  character  none  shall  accuse. 
Behold  this  artijice,  trice  love's  devisiufj,  {To  Anna.) 
Vour  Carlos  thus  to  all  but  >/ou  disc/uising  ; 

Witness — Thomaso  inij  skill  dares  abuse.  (  To  Juan.) 
My  only  chance,!  see,  is  pique  pretending;  (To  Anna.) 
On  that  alone  success  is  now  depending. 

Throughout  this  nation,         {To  Thomaso.) 
High  my  reputation. 
For  laiv  precision  is, 
And  expedition  is, 
In  bonds,  conveyances ,  d'ye  mind'! 
And  instruments  of  any  kind. 
\Kind  fortune,  see,  at  length,  our  prayers  heeding, 
l{^lenting ,  gives  us  promise  of  succeeding .  {To  Anna.) 
In  this  transaction  {To  Thomaso.) 

The  law  is  my  friend; 
I'll  bring  my  action, 

Which  ijou  ynust  defend. 
(Thomaso,  frightened,  signs  the  contract.) 

Juan.  Come,  come,  now  all's  finished,  let  us  away 

0  cliurcli. 
The.  Well,  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment.   [Exit. 
Car.  (Aside  to  Juan.)  For  heaven's  sake  \   Juan, 

et  us  be  gone.  If  Sturinwald  should  wake,  we  are 
[•nined. 

Juan.  (Aloud.)  I  beg  your  pardon  for  detaining 
jtni,  Mr.  Notary,  conduct  these  ladies  to  my  house, 
|iiid  I'll  follow  you  iininedialely. 

[Exeunt  Anna,  Isabella,  and  Carlos. 

Tho.  Stop;  stay.  What!  without  my  wife's 
jieave?  [where  am  1  ? 

\    Stur.  (In  the  closet.)    Halloo!   death  and  fury! 
1     Tho.  Eh !   what's  that  1 
I    Stur.  Thieves!  thieves! 
I    Tho.  I'm  lost  in  amazement. 

Juan.  Did  not  I  tell  you  one  of  the  rogues  was  hid 
;:here?  I'll  run  and  fetch  an  alguazil. 

1  Tho.  You  run!  why,  you  forget  you  are  lame. 

'  Juan.  (In  li'is  natural  voice.)  Egad,  so  I  do  !  but 
[  am  so  interested  in  this  business. 

Tho.  And  yon  have  recovered  your  voice  too  ! 

Juan.  (Resuming  his  hoarse  voice.)  No,  faith,  I 
;hink  I'm  as  hoarse  as  ever. 

Stur.  Thomaso  !  Sigiior  Thomaso  ! 
'    Tho.  'Tis  the  Captain's  voice.     Egad,  I'll  fetch 
liD alguazil  myself,and  makesureof  oneofye.  [Exit. 
1     Stur.  Signor  Thomaso  ! 

I  /itrtH.  Have  a  little  patience.  (Aside.)  What's 
.0  be  done  !  If  I  attempt  the  door,  I  meet  the  al- 
i^nazil.  I  must  e'en  try  this  chamber  window. 
[Pulls  off  his  disguise,  throws  it  down  at  the  closet- 
\loor,and  then  goes  into  Theresa's  chamber.) 

I  Re-enter  TaovikSO. 

I    Tho.  An  alguazil  will  be  here  presently,  and  then, 

JMr.  Scoundrel — (Sees  the  cloak  and  patch.)     Hey- 

liay  !  what's  all  this? 

I    Stur.  (In  the  closet.)  Will  nobody  hear  me? 

Tho.  It  is  Sturmwald!  Oh!  my  mind  misgives 
iino.     (He  hears  a  noise  in  the  closet,  and  rushes  in.) 
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Stur.  You  are  all  in  the  plot ;  'tis  a  trick  to  abuse 
me;  but  I'll  be  revenged.  'Sblood  and  thunder!  to 
make  a  jest  of  me,  who  have  fought  in  sixteen  dif- 
ferent battles  !     Did  you  know  that? 

Tho.  Yes,  you  have  often  told  me  the  names  of 
them  all.     But,  do  you  hear  me,  Captain? — 

Slur.  I'll  hear  nothing  but  revenge.  To  cram 
me  up  in  a  dark  closet,  among  pickled  snakes  and 
stull'ed  alligators  !  me,  who  have  lived  amidst  fire 
and  smoke;  who  have  fought  for  every  prince  in 
Europe  by  turns,  and  always  bad  the  honour  to  be 
wounded  !  Who,  to  this  hour,  bear  the  trophies  of 
war  in  every  limb,  and  rejoice  in  the  aches,  the 
cramps,  and  the  twinges  of  glory  ! 

Theresa  enters,  and  Thomaso  explains  to  her,  in 
dumb  shew,  ivhat  has  passed. 

The.  I  am  sure.  Captain,  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
being  angry  at  mj*  husband  ;  he's  a  poor  blundering 
creature,  as  I  often  tell  him. 

Tho.  Nay,  the  Captain  knows  I  never  mean  to 
oft'end  him.     I  have  done  all  1  can. 

The.  Psha!  so  you  always  say.  Go,  get  an  al- 
guazil, and  seek  for  the  rogues  that  have  stolen  our 
two  girls,  do.  [Exit  Thomaso.^  Come,  Captain,  sup- 
pose you  and  I  follow  him  ?  For  my  sake,  be  patient. 
The  brave  never  refuse  the  requests  of  the  fair. 

Stur.  Never;  and  to  prove  it,  I'll  tell  you  a  story 
of  what  happened  when  I  was  in  Germany.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Jtan,  in  ivomans  clothes. 

Juan.  This  confounded  window  is  too  closely  bar- 
red even  for  a  mouse  to  creep  throu;;h.  However, 
in  this  disguise,  I  shink  I  shall  get  off"  undiscover- 
ed ;  or,  if  I  should  be  questioned,  I'll  pass  for  a  pa- 
tient come  to  ask  Thomaso's  advice. 

Dr.  Bil.  (Speaking  to  a  Servant  as  he  comes  on.) 
Don't  tell  me ;  I  say  he  is  at  home,  and  I  will  see 
him. 

Juan.  Who  comes  here?  Dr.  Bilioso  himself! 


^e-e«<er Thomaso  and  Sturmwald. 
I    Tho.  All  my  phials  of  drops  broken  !  Let  me  tell 
Ifou,  Captain  Sturmwald — 

i  Stur.  Zounds  !  sir,  you  shall  tell  me  nothing  but 
Iwhat  I  desire  to  know.  I  say,  sir,  how  did  I  come 
I  n  that  closet? 

'  Tho.  That's  the  very  question  I  want  to  ask  you  : 
^nd,  if  we  both  ask  the  same  question,  how  the  de- 
inl  are  we  to  get  an  answer? 

I    Slur.  Why,  you  dirty  scrap  of  an  apothecary, 
jiow  dare  you  laugh  at  me  thus  ? 
I    Tho.  I  laugh  ?  Look  at  the  bottles  you've  broken ! 
'[  believe  I  shall  never  laugh  again, 

I,: 


Enter  Dr.  BiLloso.     (Seeing  Juan.) 

Dr.  Bil.  But  I  beg  pardon  ;  you  want  advice,  I 
presume  ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse.  (Attempting  to 
take  Juan's  hand.) 

Juan.  (Struggling.)  Zounds!  I  shall  be  disco- 
vered. (Aside.)  Dear  sir,  pray  let  me  alone;  my 
nerves  are  so  weak,  and  you  agitate  me  so. 

Dr.  Bil.  Why,  really,  madam,  you  have  rather 
agitated  me.  I  think  I  never  yet  met  with  a  lady 
so  strong  in  the  arm.  Pray,  what  is  your  complaint 
ma'am  ? 

Juan.  My  complaint  is  against  Thomaso,  who 
has  killed  a  poor  friend  of  mine. 

Dr.  Bil.  Oh,  he  has  done  worse  than  that ;  hehas 
taken  a  patient  awayfrom  me,  after  I  had  given  him 
over.  So,  if  he  recovers  the  man,  he  ruins  my  repu- 
tation.    There's  an  unfeeling  scoundrel  for  you! 

Juan.  Ah  !  you  and  I  mean  the  same  person  ;  the 
poor  gentleman  at  the  next  inn  :  but  Thomaso's  drops 
have  done  for  him  ;  my  poor  friend  is  no  more. 

Dr.  Bil.  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it;  very  sorry  for 
it,  I  mean.  I  thank  you  for  the  news,  however. 
Now  I  have  that  rogue  Thomaso  in  mv  gripe. 

Juan.  Lose  no  time,  sir,  but  get  an  officer  imme- 
diately, and  secure  'I'homaso. 

Dr.  Bil.  That  I  will.     Ay,  ay.     (Going.) 

Juan.  Surelv,  sir,  you  will  have  the  gallantry  to 
conduct  me  safe  out  of  this  house,  if  I  should  be 
insulted. 

Dr.B'tl.  Insulted!  Lord,  ma'am,  there's  no  dan- 
ger of  that.  Nature  has  furnished  vou  with  such 
powers  of  defence  ;  united  the  charms  of  your  sex 
to  the  strength  of  our's.  You  are  a  glass  of  nature's 
choicest  cordial,  madam;  sweet  and  strong  at  the 
same  time.  [E.vit,  leading  Juan  off. 

Scene  III.— J  Wood. 
Enter  Anna  and  Carlos. 

Car.  Consider,  my  dear  Anna,  we  have  your  fa- 
ther's signature  to  our  contract  of  marriage. 
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Anna.  But  will  he  give  his  voluntary  consent  to 
what  has  heen  procured  by  artilice? 

Car.  Fear  noiliing,  my  dear;  trust  to  me. 
AIR. — Carlos. 
Am  I  beloved?  Can  you  refuse? 
Alas!  my  heart  fur  pit  y  sues. 
That  heart  whose  constancy  you've  known; 
That  heart  you've  fondly  cuU'd  your  own. 
Evfry  inonii-nt,  as  it  flies, 
Warns  us  where  our  danger  lies. 
Ah!  there's  ruin  in  delay ; 
Lovely  Anna,  let's  away. 
Enter  Isabella. 
Car.  Well,  Isabella,  any  news  of  Juan? 
Isa.  Alas!  none.     Every  human  being  that  pass- 
ed at  a  distance,  did  my  pliant  fancy  conjure  up 
into  a  likeness  of  Juan. 

Car.  The  rising  ground,  on  the  left  hand,  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  road.  Let  me  try  whether 
friendship  cannot  see  more  clearly  than  love. 
Anna.  Are  not  we  a  couple  of  wild  girls,  Isabella? 
Isa.  Not  incorrigible,  my  dear  cousin,  however  ; 
■we  have  pursued  a  very  ell'ectual  mode  of  taming 
ourselves,  by  getting  married. 

Anna.  To  be  sure,  we  have  uttered  the  fatal  yes. 

Jsa.  The  fatal  yes!    Why,  my  dear,  do  you  think 

our  lovers  are  such  fools,  as  to  think  the  better  or 

the  worse  of  our  affection  for  them,  because  we  have 

said  yes? 

AIR.— Isabella. 

How  mistaken  is  the  lover. 

Who  on  words  builds  hopes  of  bliss! 
And  fondly  thinks  we  love  discover, 

If,  percliance,  ive  answer  "  tes." 
Prompted  often  by  discretion 

Is  tlie  seeming  kind  expression, 
When  the  tongue,  the  heart  belying, 

Dares  not  venture  on  denying; 
But,  in  spile  of  d'lscontent , 

Gives  the  semblance  of  consent. 

How  mistaken,  Sfc, 

Ah  I  how  vain  is  arfs  profession. 

Though  Ihefaultering  tongue  comply! 

What  avails  the  cold  confession. 
If  the  averted  eyes  deny  ? 

Happier  far,  the  experienced  swain 

Knows  he  triumph  must  attain. 

When  in  vain  sui^cessless  trial. 

Language  gives  the  faint  denial; 

While  the  eyes  betray  the  fiction 

In  deUyhtfnl  contradict'v  n ; 

And  the  cheeks  with  blushes  glow. 

And  the  tongue  still  filters  "No." 

How  mistaken,  Sfc, 

Enter  Carlos. 
Car.  Here  is  Juan.     So  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to 
mount  our  horses,  and  gallop  off. 
Enter  JUAN. 
Juan.  Hold;    you're  mistaken.    You've  some- 
thing else  to  do,  I  assure  you.     We  have  certainly 
been  traced  from  the  village.     Dr.  Bilioso  and  Sig- 
ner Thomaso  are  both  coming  up  the  hill  diU'erent 
ways,  and  will  mowt  likely'  meet  at  this  spot.     But 
they  are  here.    {Anna,  Isabella,  Carlos,  and  Juan, 
retire. ) 

Enter  Dr.Bilioso  andTaoyj ASO,meetiKg ,  eachwith 
an  Alguazil. 
Dr.  Bil.  Oh  I  you  vile  quack  !    Where's  my  pa- 
-      tient? 

Tho.  Where  is  my  daughter,  you  old  rogue!  You 
have  assisted  your  son  to  run  away  with  her.  Lay 
hold  o.  hiMi,  Alguazil. 

Dr.  Bil.  What!  why,  I  brought   an  officer  to 
y-    seize  vou.    Here,  do  yoar  duty.  {To  the  Alguazil.) 
'         Juan.  {Coming fonvard)  Dear  gentlemen,  what's 
the  matter? 
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Dr.  Bil.  Why,  sir,  that  fellow  is  a  quack,  and  has  j 
killed  one  of  my  patients. 

7'/io.  That's  impossible  ;  for,  though  be  calls  him- 
self a  physician,  he  has  no  patients  to  kill.  ' 

Dr.  Bil.  Wliat!  do  }ou  forget  the  poor  gentle-  ' 
man  at  the  inn^  [over.  , 

Tho.  Well,  he  was  fair  game.    You  had  given  him  , 

Dr.  Bil.  Zounds,  sir!  what  does  that  signify  ]  I 
have  given  over  fifty  people  in  my  time,  who  have 
recovered  afterwards. 

Juan.  (Aside.)  My  plot  has  taken,  I  perceive;  , 
they  believe  him  dead  yet.  {To  Thomaso.)  I'faiih, 
this  is  a  serious  affair.     You  had  better  compound 
this  business. 

Tho.  He  won't  agree  to  it ;  he  hates  me  so. 

Juan.  {Aside  to  Thomaso.)  Let  me  talk  to  him. 
(Aside  to  Bilioso.)  Sir,  when  I   see  so  valuable  a  ; 
life  as  your's  in  danger —  ■ 

Dr.  Bil.  My  life  in  danger!  I 

Juan,  From  that  bloody-minded  apothecary.  I  | 
find  your  son  has  eloped  with  his  daughter,  and  he  ! 
is  resolved  to  be  revenged,  by  assassinatingyon  and  . 
your  whole  family.     See,  how  he  looks  at  you! 

Dr. Bil.  Ratsbane  and  arsenic  in  his  countenance! 

Juan.  {Aside  to  Thomaso.)  Did  youever  see  such 
a  determined  dog?     He  is  resolved  to  hang  you. 

Tho.  I  dare  say  he  has  the  rope  iu  his  pocket. 
Pray,  mollify  him. 

Dr.  Bil.  (Aside  to  Juan.)  I'faith,  I  don't  half 
like  liini.     "rell  him,  I'll  forgive  him. 

Juan.  Disniissyouralguazils.  [E.\-ennt Alguazils. 
You  biiid  yourselves  to  stand  by  my  determination'!! 

Dr.  Bil.  4-  Tho.  We  do. 

JiMH.  Then,  I  believe  all  parties  are  satisfied. 
Appear,  appear.  {Anna,  Carlos,  and  Isabella,  com» 
forward. ) 

Anna.  My  dear  father  ! 

Tho.  Zounds,  what  is  all  thisl 

Enter  Theresa,  Stormwald,  and  Guzman. 

Slur,  A  general  muster  of  the  whole  corps,  egad! 
deserters,  and  all.  You  are  my  prisoner,  madam., 
(  To  Anna.) 

Car.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  can  defend  her. 

Anna  (  To  ^/ur.)  Oh,  sir,  hear  me  !  thebraveare 
ever  generous  :  do  not  attempt  a  life  so  dear  to  me. 

Star.  Bullets  and  gunpowder!  whj-,  don't  yoa 
love  me,  then?  1  thought  you  told  me,  mother-in- 
law,  it  was  all  maiden  coyness  iu  her. 

The.  Stufl"  and  nonsense!  Take  her.  Captain 
Sturmwald;  she  is  your's.     Defend  your  honour. 

>S7«)-.  And  that  my  honour  may  be  worth  defend- 
ing, I'll  take  care  it  shall  not  be  tarnished  by  an  un| 
just  action.  Anna,  your  mother  says  you  are  mine. 
If  so,  I  dispose  of  what  is  mine,  thus.  {Giving  her 
hand  to  Carlos. )  Come,  come,  we  have  by  mistake 
opposed  the  union  of  hearts  on  their  march  to  forn, 
a  junction,  and  we  are  defeated.  So  much  the  bet' 
(er:  who  would  wish  to  conquer  in  a  bad  cause 
You  must  consent  to  unite  these  turtles.  {To  Tho' 
maso.) 

Tho.  Has  my  wife  any  objection? 

The.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  so,  act  a 
you  please. 

Tho.  NVhy,  then,  give  me  your  hand,  Doctor 
{to  Dr.  Bilioso.)  and  here's  an  end  of  old  quarj 
rels.  Take  my  daughter,  young  man,  {to  Carlos. 
and  you  take  my  niece,  (to  Juan.)  and  you  {t 
Sturmwald.)  takemy  wife,  if  you  will.  Egad, Ian, 
in  such  a  good  humour,  I  could  give  away  anything 

FINALE. 

'Tisjoy  inspires  the  vocal  lay, 

And  animates  the  choral  song : 
Of  love  we  sing  the  gentle  sivay. 

May  constancy  the  theme  prolong ! 
Old  Time,  ivithjoys  unceasing , 

Shall  add  to  Hymen  s  store  ; 
Our  friendship  still  increasing. 

When  youth  shall  be  no  more.        [^E.xeuti 
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PRINCESS    LODOISKA 


ACT  r. 

VThe  Aft  begins  towards  sun-set;  the  scene  lies  npon 
j  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  represents  a  Moated 
\     Castle  in  the  Forest  of  Ostropol. 

I 

I  Enter  Tartars. 

CHORUS  OF  TARTARS. 

I 

Ithorak.    Khor. 

i  Let's  advance,  ive  see  no  dani/er; 

All  around  is  hush  as  night. 

Japhis,  and  other  Tartars. 

To  each  heart  pale  fear's  a  stranger. 
Honour  bids  us  to  the  fight. 

I!  f£nfer  Kera  Khan,  Kajah,  Tamuri,  Camazin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Tartars. 

I  CHORUS.— Horde. 

[  Kera  Khan,  whene'er  you  head  us, 

I  Dauntless  to  the  charge  toe  go; 

Gallant  chief,  then  instant  lead  us, 
I  On  to  conquest,  and  our  foe, 

>     Kera  Khan.  Here,  my  friends,  here   stauds  tlie 


castle  of  Lovinski,  This  cruel  Polander  is  the 
scourge  of  his  own  little  territory,  and  a  devouring 
plague  to  our  Tartar  tribes;  but  the  hour  of  retri- 
bution is  at  hand.  We  are  too  few  to  storm  it 
now;  to-morrow's  dawn — I  lose  time.  Attend: 
line  all  the  outlets  of  the  forest,  and  seize  on  every 
passenger  you  meet  with;  but,  I  command  you, 
spare  the  lives  of  those  who  fall  into  your  hands. 
Remember,  my  brave  comrades,  the  innocent  should 
never  sutler  for  the  guilty,  nor  must  we  purcliase 
our  revenge  at  the  price  of  justice  and  humanity. 
To  your  posts  ;  begone!  [Exeunt  all  the  Tartars, 
except  Kera  Khan  and  Ilhorak.~\  The  day  declines 
apace;  much  is  to  be  done  before  morning.  No 
stragglers  to  give  information!  no  watch  upon  the 
towers!  the  ramparts  naked!  Is  this  fear  or  de- 
sign'! No  matter  which.  Come,  let  us  examine 
farther  the  situation  of  this  devoted  fortress. 

[^Exeitnt. 
Enter  Count  Fi.oreski. 
AIR. — Floreski. 

Lodoiska,  wide  over  the  world 
I'll  roam,  till  I  find  thee,  my  fair  ; 
Thy  charms  shall  banish 
Cold  despair : 
Love's  torch  shall  ilhune 
The  desert's  thick  gloom, 
C2 
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And  guide  wilh  cheering  ray 
Thy  pilgrim's  doubljul  way. 

But,  alas ! 
Should  cruvl  destiny  ordain, 

That  our  true  love 

Must  hapless  prove, 
And  tve  are  ne'er  to  meet  again; 

It's  malice  I'll  defy. 

And  for  my  Lodoiska  die. 

Enter  Varbel,  with  a  portmanteau. 

Varb.  Vastly  well,  sir,  vastly  well ;  yon  seem  in 
tip-top  spirits  ;  siug  away,  sing  away.  I  told  you 
I  saw  the  portmanteau  fall ;  but  the  Tartars  have 
galloped  clear  oft'  with  the  poor  beasts.  A  house ! 
then  all  my  fears  are  over,  I  had  made  np  my  mind 
to  the  comfortable  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in 
the  arras  of  one  of  the  bears  that  were  howling 
about  us.  Won't  you  go  in,  sir?  though  I  see  no- 
body there  to  open  the  door  to  us. 

Count.  I  shall  gain  no  intelligence  in  this  seques- 
tered corner.     I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Varb.  I  know  what  you  should  not  have  done  ; 
you  should  not  have  given  your  vote  to  a  candidate, 
who  was  opposed  by  your  mistress's  proud  father. 

Count.  Not  given  it!  Called  to  the  election  of  a 
king,  honour  exacted  the  performance  of  my  pro- 
mise ;  my  friend  obtained  the  crown  of  Poland  ;  I 
discharged  my  duty  to  my  country  ;  and  we  should 
hold  every  sacrifice  cheap,  to  maintain  a  good  man 
on  a  throne. 

Varb.  Very  true,  sir;  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  you 
seem  to  forget,  that,  for  that  very  reason.  Prince 
Lupauski  has  discharged  himself  of  his  promise  to 
give  you  his  daughter  Lodoiska. 

Count.  Cruel  father!  Why  so  mysteriously  con- 
ceal the  place  of  her  retreat? 

Varb.  But,  dear  sir,  consider  she  can't  be  con- 
cealed for  ever.  Now  would'nt  it  be  more  natural 
to  get  back  to  Warsaw  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  wait 
there  till  her  father  sends  for  the  princess  home 
again  1  It  must  happen  sooner  or  later.  That's 
certainly  (he  best  way  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  won't 
budge  a  step  farther  for  all  the  liodoiskas  in 
Christendom. 

Count.  Is  this  your  regard,  yonr  fidelity  ?  Come 
on  this  moment,  or — 

Varb.  Sir,  recollect  we  have  fasted  all  day  :  I 
can't  live  upon  love,  if  you  can  ;  I'm  almost  starved, 
and  I  must  eat.  I  did  not  fetch  the  portmanteau 
for  nothing.     I  can't  stir. 

,Count.  Wretch !  you  are  for  ever  embittering 
my  griefs  with  your  upbraiding.  W^hy  would  you 
follow  me? 

Varb.  Why— why  would  I  follow  you  ?  Whv, 
because  my  heart  got  the  better  of  ray  head,  and 
made  me  resolve,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  to 
accompany  your  search,  that  I  might  carry  half  the 
load  of  your  griefs  for  you. 

Count.  Forgive  me,  ray  true  fellow. 

Varb.  Come,  don't  be  melancholy  ;  I  won't  eat, 
if  you  don't  like  it.  I  must  try  to  divert  him.  It 
is  I  that  have  most  cause  to  be  out  of  spirits ; 
everything  going  on  so  smooth  with  the  old  prince, 
the  happy  morning  tixed  with  the  young  princess  ; 
there  was  I  practising  how  to  behave  myself  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  among  the  musicians, 
singers,  dancers,  lords  and  ladies,  on  yonr  wedding 
day. 

SONG,— Varbel. 

Hark,  hark!  the  music! 
Oh  !  charming  dinning  ! 
The  guests  are  seated, 
They're  all  beginning  ! 

With  the  dancing  fiddle. 

Shrill  squeaking  hautboy, 


The  tinkling  harp  too. 

Soft  am' rous  flute,  sir, 

The  lively  trumpet. 

The  drum  so  angry, 

The  bells  so  merry. 

The  buzzing  cymbal. 

The  grumbling  basso; 
And  these  delights  I've  lost. 
By  your  wedding's  being  crost. 

Look,  look  around,  sir. 

The  grave  ones  bridle. 

The  youths  all  noddle. 

The  maidens  sidle 

To  the  dancing  fiddle, 

Shrill  squeaking  hautboy,  | 

The  tinkling  harp  too. 
Soft  am'rous  flute,  sir,  i 

And  lively  trumpet,  | 

The  drum  so  angry,  ' 

The  bells  so  merry,  , 

The  buzzing  cymbal,  i 

And  grumbling  basso; 
Oh !  ivouldn't  it  vex  one  to  miss 
Such  a  ravishing  concert  as  this  ? 

Count.  My  dear  Varbel,  we  have  lately  picked  j 
up  some  information;  search  wilh  me  but  one  day , 
longer — 

Varb.  But  where  will  you  search  for  her?  i 

Count.  Here,  everywhere,  in  every  corner  of  thel 

earth.     Oh,  Lodoiska,  Lodoiska  !  I 

Enter  Kera  Khan  and  Ithorak,  | 

Varb.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir,  there  are  a' 
couple  of  Tartars. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart.  1 

i^'arb.  With  all  your  heart !  Egad!  that's  ver/j 
pretty  talking.  Now,  I  suppose,  if  you  don't  cati 
their  throats  they'll  cut  ours. 

Count.  Dare  you  fight,  Varbel  1 

Varb.  I  can't  tell,  I  never  tried.  Butj'ouarea! 
good  master,  and  I'll  stand  by  you  to  the  last  gasp.i 

Ithorak.  From  the  castle,  doubtless. 

Kera  Khan,  And  shall  give  us  information.' 
{Ithorak  draws  a  pistol,  which  Kera  Khan  slrikei 
out  of  his  hand.) 

QUARTETTO.— Kera  Khan  and  Ithorak, 

Yield  your  arms  on  noble  quarter  ;  [ 

Yield;  resistance  is  in  vain.  j 

Floreski and Varbel.  | 

I 
No,  first  ivin  them,  haughty  Tartar;  ' 

Base  surrender  ice  disdain. 

Kera  Khan  axd  Ithorak. 
Yield  your  arms  on  noble  quarter,  SjC. 

Floreski  ««rf  Varbel. 

No,  first  will  them,  haughty  Tartar;  Sjc. 

(  They  enxjage :  Varbel  drives  Ithorak  before  him  ! 
Kera  Khan  is  disarmed;  Varbel  returns  with 
Ithorak' s  sword.) 

Kera  Khan.  Thou  art  brave,  and  shouldst  bi; 
generous  ;  I  ask  my  life ;  I  should  have  spare( 
tbine, 

Varb.  Don't  believe  him ;  there  are  millions  o 
them  about ;  he  is  only  laying  a  trap  to  catch  yoi 
at  disadvantage. 

Kera  Khan.  Liar ! 

Count.  Hold!  I  trust  to  your  faith.  (Gives hir 
his  sword.) 


I 
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KeraKhan.  Young  man,  my  obIig;ations  to  thee 
hall  live  in  my  heart.  {A  tumultuous  noise  of 
''artars  i^eard. ) 

Varh.  There,  there,  I  told  yon  so  ;  I  knew  you'd 
irow  us  into  the  hands  of  these  Tartars  again,  and 

can't  go  on  fighting  all  night. 
;  Kera  Khan.  These  Tartars  are  at  my  command. 
i 

\Znter  all  the  Tartars,  headed  by  Ithorak,  Khor, 
i  Japhis,  Kajah,  Tamuri,  Kamazin,  banners, 

soldiers,  J^c. 
lalt!  halt !  respect  these  strangers  ;  they  are  un- 
er  my  protection. 

Ithorak.  Protection  !  Kill  the  slaves. 

KeraKhan.  Ha!  do  you  growl,  cur?  {Throws 
'thorak  to  the  ground.) 

Ithorak.  Mercy  !  mercy  I 

Kera  Khan.  Arise  ;  and  let  the  mercy  I  extend 
each  thee  to  feel  for  others.  Put  up.  {The  Tart- 
rs  all  sheathe  their  swords.)  You  spared  my  life, 
;  have  preserved  yours.  Give  me  your  esteem, 
jnd  let  this  embrace  confirm  us  friends. 
'l  Count.  For  ever. 

\  Kera  Khan.  Tell  me  do  you  belong  to  the  castle? 
wame  you  from  it  when  we  attacked  you  ? 
\  Count.  No  ;  we  are  utter  strangers  here. 
\  Kera  Khan.  What  is  your  name  ? 
•  Count.  I  am  the  Count  Floreski. 
!■  Kera  Khan.  What  is  thy  name? 
!    Varh.  I    can't  say,    that   I   have  acquired   any 
;ery  great   name   yet,   sir.     I   am  the  lowly,  but 
iiithful  'squire  of  this  unhappy  young  gentleman. 
\  Kera  Khan.  Unhappy,  say'st  thou?  What  can 

do  for  thee  ? 

Count.  Nothing  can  relieve  my  woes,  till  I  find 
'er,  for  whom  alone  I  live. 

'  Kera  Khan.  O,  love  is  thy  complaint;  that's  a 
iain  that  never  disturbs  us  Tartars,  though  we 
i've  pretty  women  heartily  too,  and  have  plenty  of 
lera. 

,  Count.  You  never  saw  my  Lodoiska. 
]  Kere  Khan.  Shall  we  conduct  you  on  your  way 
|)  her  ? 

Count.  Alas  !  I  know  not  where  to  find  her. 

Kera  Khan.  What !  wandering  through  these 
jsarts  after  her,  without  knowing  where  she  is  to 

;  found  ?  Are  there  no  other  women  in  the  world? 

Varh.  Egad,  that's  a  very  sensible  question. 
,  Count.  No,  none  for  me. 

,  Kera  Khan.  Why,  then,  we  Tartars  love  women 
:!tter  than  you  do  ;  for  we  are  fond  of  all  we  meet 

ith.     Can  I  in  any  way  alleviate  thy  grief? 
'  Count.  Impossible! 

Kera  Khan.    We'll  talk  no  more  on't,  then;   if  I 

nnnot  comfort,  ray  curiosity  shall  not  alllict  thee: 
I  must  be  gone.  Once  more  remember,  these 
itangers  are  our  friends. 

1  QUARTETTO  and  CHORUS. 

j     Kera  Khan,  Ithorak,  Khor,  Japhis. 

I      We  swear,  and  all  our  hordes  around  us, 

iBij  the  sirift  arrow  and  the  how, 
Tho'  countless  perils  should  surround  us. 
Who  injures  them  becomes  our  foe. 
Floreski. 

I  Accept  our  thanks,  illustrious  chief, 

]  Thy  faith  and  courage  well  we  know  : 

I  And,  if  it  could  admit  relief, 

'  Such  friends  might  soothe  Floreski's  woe. 

1  CHORUS.— Horde. 

I  We  sivear,  and  all  our  hordes  around  us, 

'  By  the  swift  arrow  and  the  bow, 

j  Tho'  countless  perils  should  surround  us, 

\  Who  injures  them  becomes  our  foe. 


Kera  Khan.  Before  we  part,  Floreski,  I  would 
yet  farther  deserve  your  regard  ;  think  not  the  thirst 
of  plunder  drew  Kera  Khan  into  these  cantons  ;  the 
Baron  Lovinski,  whose  castle  you  behold — 

Count.  Lovinski  I 

Kera  Khan.  Soon  shall  he  feel  my  vengeance. 
I  was  examining  the  place  ;  and  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, had  charged  my  followers  to  disarm,  and 
secure,  all  passengers.  Knock  .at  his  gates  ;  he 
will  not  surely  refuse  a  shelter  to  his  countrymen  ; 
tell  him  you  have  been  attacked  by  the  Tartars, 
by  Kera  Khan — he  knows  my  name.  As  I  cannot 
answer  for  all  our  parties  that  are  abroad  to-night, 
I  advise  you  to  beg  a  lodging  under  Ins  roof;  but 
remember  to  fly  far  from  it  early  in  the  rooming  ; 
early  in  the  morning;  reraen-ber  that.  Give  ma 
your  hand  :  Adieu,  my  gallant  friend  !  Think 
sometimes  of  Kera  Khan,  and  if  ever  you  want 
his  help,  you  shall  see  how  he  will  serve  you. 
March  ! — •  [Exeunt  Kera  Khun  and  Tartars. 

Varh.  Egad,  these  Tartars  are  fine  fellows  ! 

Count.  And,  for  that  reason,  you  were  going  to 
chop  oft"  the  head  of  their  leader. 

Varb.  The  heat  of  the  battle  ran  away  with  me ; 
a  man  has  not  his  courage 'Slways  at  command. 

Count.  Lovinski !  I  think  he  is  a  dependant  of 
Lodoisku's  father. 

Varb.  Is  he  ?  he'll  be  no  friend  of  your's  then  : 
don"t  think  of  lodging  here.  Do,  sir,  let  us  take 
a  mouthful,  and  then  pack  up  and  return. 

Count.  Again  return  !  but  do  you  as  you  will. 

Varb.  {Taking  victuals  out  of  the  portmanteau.) 
Come,  my  dear  "master  ;  look,  under  this  old  gra- 
ted window,  there's  a  snug  hospitable  porch  for 
us.  (Stts  down  in  the  niche.)  They  can't  see  as 
here.  (  Eating. )  Are  you  hungry  ? 

Count.  No,  not  I. 

Varb.  I  am,  very — that  little  tilting  bout  with 
the  Tartar  has  so  sharpened  my  stomach,  that  I 
could  eat — Egad,  I  believe  I  could  eat  the  Tartar 
himself. 

Count.  An  adventure  of  a  strange  nature  ! 

Varb.  Don't  let  it  surprise  you  too  much;  T 
dare  say,  it  is  not  the  last  we  shall  light  upon  ;  we 
are  in  a  fine  train  for  adventures.  Sir,  your  good 
health  !  {A  large  stone  jails  from  the  tower. )  Holla  ! 
here's  an  adventure  already,  of  a  nature  to  crack  a 
man's  crown.  Are  they  throwing  the  stones  of 
the  tower  at  me?  I  may  as  well  leave  the  table. 
Much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  am  not  used  to  deserts 
at  my  dinner,  and  always  thought  wall-fruit  par- 
ticularly unwholesome. 

Count.  Silence !  don't  I  see  a  hand  moving 
there?     Stand  still,  Varbel. 

Varb.  Not  I,  indeed;  if  you  wish  to  have  an 
old  house  about  your  ears,  1  don't.  {Another  stone 
falls  from  the  lower,  with  a  paper  fastened  to  it.) 

Count.  A  second!   what  can  this  mean? 

Varb.  I'll  tell  you  ;  it  means,  that  the  good 
people  here  aren't  fond  of  company  who  are  not 
invited  ;  and  this  is  civilly  to  give  us  notice,  that, 
if  we  don't  decamp  in  a  moment,  we  shall  have 
the  rest  of  the  castle  to  carry  away  on  our  shoul- 
ders. 

Count.  {Taking  up  the  first  stone.)  What  do  I 
see  ?  writing  !  Varbel,  read,  read,  what  is  scratch- 
ed here. 

Varb.{Reading.)"Oh,¥loTeski\"  It  is  Floreski. 
Are  you  sure  there  are   no  witches  in  this  wood"? 

Count.  Who  can  know  me  in  this  solitude?  Ha! 
give  me  the  other. 

Varb.  {Giving  the  second  stone.)  Ha!  here  s  a 
paper. 

Count.  {Snatches  the  paper,  and  reads.)  "In- 
form my  father,  that  Lovinski  has  abused  his  con- 
fidence, and  confines  his  Lodoiska  in  this"— {Drops 
the  note.)  Oh,  Varbel!  she  is  immured  in  that  hor- 
rible tower. 
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Varb.  Poor  lady  !     What  a  d 'd  rogoe  that 

fellow  must  be. 

Count.  My  Lodoiska!  my  life  !  my  soul !  I  will 
release,  or  die  for  thee.     ^  arbel  ! 

F(/»-6.  My  lord. 

Count.  Where  is  my  friend  ?  Where  is  my 
Kera  Rbau  l  call  him;  now,  now,  I  demand  his 
help.  I  rave,  T  rave  !  Alas  !  he's  far  away. 

Varb.  Ay,  so  most  friends  are  when  you  want 
them. 

TRIO.— Lodoiska,  Count,  and  Varbel. 

Lodo.    Floreski! 

Count.  'Tis  her  voice;  O,  blessed  day! 

Varb.    Hush  !   ivhere  we  are,  consider,  pray, 

Lodo.    Fly, fly,  this  instant,  ere  my  guards  appear: 
No  power  can  save  thee,  if  they  find  thee 
here. 
Count.  Oh,  I've  a  thousand  things  to  say  ! 
Varb.    Another  time,  sir ; — let's  away. 

Lodo.    Ah,  yet  a  little  moment  stay. — 
Dearest  friend, — 

Count.  I  attend, — 

Varb.  Make  an  end, — or  I' II  be  gone. 

Lodo.    At  midnight,' — 

Count.  At  midnight, — 

Varb.  At  midnight, — well,  loell,  yo  on. 

Lodo.     You  may  send, — 

Count.  I  may  send. — 

Varb.  He  may  send, — so,  listen  now. 

Lodo.    What  you  write, — 

Count.  What  I  write,— 

Varb.  What  you  write, — but  tell  us  how. 

Lodo.    Tie  it  to, — 

Count.  Tie  it  to, — 

Varb.  Tie  it  to, — to  ivhat,  I  pray? 

Lodo.    This  ribband, — 

Count.  What  ribband? 

Varb.  A  ribband? — Ay,  that's  the  zvay. 

Lodo.    Given  by  you,— 

Count.  Given  to  you, — 

Varb.  G'lven  by  you, — see,  see  it  there. 

Lodo.     Which  my  hand, — 

Count.  Which  thy  hand, — 

Varb.  Which  her  hand, — 'tis  good,  I  sicear, 

Lodo.    Shall  let  drop, — 

Count.  Will  let  drop, — 

Varb.  Will  let  drop, — why  sure  ive  dream. 

Lodo.    At  that  hour,-^ 

Count.         At  that  hour, — 

Varb.  At  that  hour, — a  charming  scheme. 

Lodo.    From  the  top, — 

Count.         Fiom  the  top, — 

Varb.  From,  the  top, — 7iow  J  can  tell. 

Lodo.    Ofthetow'r, — • 

Count.         Oh,  Varbell— 

Varb.  Yes ; — /  see  it  very  well. 


Lodo.    Ere  wepart,  let  me  remind  you, 

Caution  now  must  guide  your  love; 
Should  the  tyrant's  ruffiatis  find  you, 
'Twould  your  certain  ruin  prove. 

Count.   Can  I  go?  and  have  I  found  thee, 
Added  torments  but  to  prove  ? 
Let  the  tyrant's  slaves  surround  me,  ' 

What  isthalh  to  hopeless  love'. 

A'arb.    Come  atvay ;  let  her  advise  you,  i 

Hear  the  voice  ofan.xious  love;  i 

Jf  the  tyrant's  guard  espies  you, 
'Twill  our  certain  ruinprove. 

Count.  She's  gone ;  she's  gone !  Treacherons  ( 
Lovinski,  dearly  shalt  thou  atone  this  horrid  sa-  I 
crilege!  Come,  let  us  instantly  confront  the  mon-  i 
ster.  I 

Varb.  iMercy  on  ns !  Sir,  if  yon  appear  before  j 
him  in  this  emotion,  he'll  discover  you  in  a  mo-  ' 
raent,  and  hang  ns  both  up  for  scare-crows  on  the  ; 
beams  of  his  draw-bridge. 

Count.  You  are  in  the  right  ;  I  have  thought  ' 
better;  I'll  be  calm.  Lovinski  knows  me  not.; 
Go,  take  the  bugle,  and  sound  boldly. 

Varb.  Sound  the  bugle?  j 

Count.  Sound,  I  say.  j 

Varb.  I'll  do  it  with  all  the  breath  I  have  in  my  ] 
body.  (Sounds  the  bugle  horn,  a  trumpet  answers,  ■ 
and  a  Page  appears  upon  the  rampart.) 

Page.  Speak  your  degree,  and  what  your  er-  i 
rand,  that  ask  admittance  here  ? 

Count.  Gentle  our  breeding,  and  to  the  Baron 
Lovinski  is  our  greeting.  ( Trumpet  sounds  and 
exit  Page.)  At  length,  perhaps,  I  shall  behold; 
her  ;  yetmaj'  not  this  attempt  hazai-d  her  precious  , 
safety!  (The  draw-bridge  is  loivered.)  Hark! — : 
The  secret  is  known  only  to  her  father,  and  this  ' 
traitor;  let  me  be  wary.  Now  observe;  your 
part  is  only  to  confirm  my  story — Be  bold. 

Varb.  Depend  on  me. 

Count.  They  come.  (Varbel picks  iqy  Lodoika's 
note. ) 

Enter  Baron  LoviNSKi,  Adolphts,  Pages, 
Guards.  SfX.  pass  over  the  draw-bridge  from  the 
Castle. — The  Baron  signs  to  Attendants,  icho  take] 
their  swords  from  the  Count  and  Varbel.  i 

Count.  Ah,  coward  guilt !  (Aside.) 

Varb.  There's  an  end  of  our  fighting,  however.; 
(Aside.)  j 

Baron.  Approach.     Who  are  you?  j 

Count.  Speak  I  before  the  Baron  Lovinsiki?      ■ 

Baron.  Thou  dost.  What  are  you  !  and  whenca 
came  you  at  this  late  hour? 

Count.  We  come  from  Prince  Lupauski ;  some! 
Tartars,  whom  we  escaped  by  miracle,  plundered! 
us  of  our  horses  on  the  wa}',  and  made  us  macb 
fear  we  should  not  have  reached  3'our  castle  tbi; 
night.     Kera  Khan — 

Baron,  That  robber,  who  coops  us  within  oni  1 
walls  '.    But  to  your  business. 

Count.  We  have  strict  orders  from  our  princi!  ( 
not  to  communicate,  but  with  yourself  in  private     '* 

Baron.    Retire!     (Guards  I'etire.)      Adolphus]     [ 
(Count  seems  iiuwdling  to  speak  before  Adolphus. \  * 
I  conceal  nothing  from  him.  Now,  where  are  yon! 
master's  letters  to  me?  j 

Count.  Letters,  my  lord  .I*  1 

Baron.  He  seems  confounded. 
Varb.  You  forget ;  we  told  yon,  sir,  the  Tar 
tars   plundered  us   of  our  horses;  and,   I   assar 
you,  they  did  not  leave  our  baggage  behind  them 

Baron.  Know'st  thou  aught  of  their  contents'! 

Count.  O,  yes,  my  lord;  the  prince,  apprebet  IZ 
sive,  perhaps,  of  our  falling  among  the  robbers  i  I  j 
these  woods,  told  ns,  that  they  contained  enqn  1^ 
ries  after  his  daughter  Lodoiska. 


iCT  II.]  LODOISKA. 

'  Baron.  Lodoiska!  Has  he  then  divulged  the 
ilace  of  her  retreat  ?    Tell  me,  where  is  Lupauski 

lOW  ? 

i  Count.  Being  on  his  progress  to  assemble  the 
lonfederates,  I  cannot  tell  precisely  where  he  is; 
lut  I  know,  his  letters  likewise  said,  that  you 
night  soon  expect  him  here. 

!  Baron.  Here?  see  him  here,  say'stthou  ?  (^Whis- 
\\ers  Adolphus.) 

I    Count.  Do  you  observe  his  looks? 
'    Varb.  Yes,  and  they  frighten  me  out  of  ray  wits. 

Baron.  It  shall  be  so.  I  am  sorry  to  send  your 
aaster  such  unwelcome  news  ;  but  you  will  tell 
liui,  that  Lodoiska  is  not  here. 

Count.  Not  here  ? 

Baron.  Not  here.  Do  you  mark  his  emotion  1 
To ^Irfo/.)To  oblige  tlieprjnce,  I  undertook,  against 
ny  will,  to  guard  her  in  this  castle  from  the 
Jount  Floreski:  but  it  is  now  four  days  since  she 
uade  her  escape  from  me. 

Varb.  Four  days  !  Lying  dog  !  (Aside.) 
I  Baron.  She  is  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  in  the 
jirms  of  her  beloved  Floreski ;  if,  which  I  fear 
fyas  impossible,  she  escaped  tiie  Tartars  that  be- 
'iet  the  forest.  Go,  bear  my  answer  to  your  mas- 
ler.  Begone.  {Talks  ivith  Adolphus.) 
I  Count.  Ah,  good  my  lord,  will  you  dismiss  us  at 
iliis  late  hour!  We  are  exhausted  with  fatigue 
nd  hunger;  vouchsafe  us  the  shelter  of  xour  roof 
Ihis  night,  and  to-morrow  by  day-break  we  will 
'lepart. 

■    Adol.  And  vet,  refusing  to  admit  his  messengers 
laay  raise  suspicion  in  Lupauski.  {Aside  to  Baron.) 
I    Baron.  True,  true.     (Aside  to  Adol.) 
i    Count.  Will  you,  my  lord?— can  you  bar  your 
j;ates  to  us  ? 

'  Varb.  Yes,  we  are  likely  to  have  the  sky  for  our 
ester  to-night. 

I  Baron.  It  is  too  late  to  dismiss  you  this  evening ; 
[iromise  not  to  exchange  a  syllable  with  any  of  my 
I)eople,  and  you  shall  stay  here  to-night;  in  the 
norning  I  will  prepare  a  letter  to  the  prince,  which 
j'ou  must  deliver  with  the  utmost  speed  ;  for  it  is 
lif  moment. 

i  Count.  You  shall  be  obeyed.  Wehave  succeed- 
:d  ;  perhaps  I  may  yet  rescue  her,  Varbel  :  per- 
iiaps —     {Aside.) 

I  Baron.  How  now  !  what's  that  he  says? 
j  Verb.  He  says  that  we  are  lucky  fellows  to  be 
escued  from  thedangerof  passing  the  night  among 
]he  wolves  and  Tartars  in  the  forest ;  and  so  I  think 
■we  are.  We  shall  be  found  out  if  you  don't  take 
!)etter  care.  {Aside  to  Count.) 
'  Baron,  Where  shall  we  lodge  these  ineu?  (^Aside 
\o  Adol.) 

I   Adol.  In  the  low  room  by  the  north  postern. 
I    Baron.  It  is  remote  ;  see  to  the  bars  and  bolts, 
jlemember  your  promise,  and  keep  it  faithfully, 
■.""ollow.  l^Exeunt  into  the  Castle. 


ACT.  II. 

The  Act  begins  on  the  point  of  daij-brealc  ;  and  the 
scene  represents  Lodoiska' s  Tower,  upon  a  high 
Terrace.,  within  the  Castle. 

Enter  Lodoiska,  from  the  Tower,  with  the  ribband 
in  her  hand. 

Lodo.  The  night  is  almost  passed,  and  day  stands 
eady  to  dawn  upon  the  mountains.  Oh,  Floreski! 
in  vain  I  have  watched  for  thy  expected  letter! 
iVIy  heart  sinks  in  me  with  the  fear  of  having  be- 
I  rayed  thee  into  the  hands  of  Lovinski.  I  knew 
'  hy  faithful  love,  I  knew  thy  impetuous  valour. 
jWhy  did  I  reveal  myself? — Yet  will  I  hope, — kind 


hope,  thou  only  friend  that  visitest  the  unhappy, 
dwell  with  me  still,  and  calm  the  crowding  terrors 
that  oppress  me ! 

AIR. — Lodoiska. 

Ve  streams  that  round  my  prison  creep, 
If  on  your  mossy  banks  you  see 

My  gallant  lover  stand  and  n-eep, 
Oh,  murmur  this  command  from  me  ; 

Thy  mistress  bids  thee  haste  away. 
And  shun  the  broad-ey'd,  watchful  day. 

Ye  gales,  that  love  with  me  to  sigh, 

If  in  your  breezy  flight  yon  see 
My  dear  Floreski  lingering  nigh. 

Oh,  whisper  this  command  from  Jiie;— 
Thy  mistress  bids  thee  haste  away, 

And  shun  the  broad-ey'd,  watchful  day. 

Hark  !  yes,  I  hear  a  noise.  Let  me  retire  to  my 
sad  prison,  till  I  again  can  breathe  the  freshness  of 
the  air  in  solitude  ;  for  every  object  here  is  odious 
to  me.  [Exit  info  the  Tower,  leaving  the  ribband  on 
the  rails  of  the  Terrace. 

Enter  COVJ^T,  from  an  inner  Court. 

Count.  No,  no  where,  no  where,  to  be  found, 
through  all  these  courts!  My  love,  my  life!  and 
must  I  lose  thee  ?  Day  breaks  apace, — I  must  go 
back,  or  be  discovered.  Ha  !  anotlier  quarter  ! 
I  will  explore  thee,  be  the  conseciueiices  what  they 
may.  [Exit  through  a  vaulted  passage  in  centre. 

Enter  Varbel,  from  a  distant  casement. 

Varb.  Sir,  sir  !  hist,  hist.  Have  you  found  her? 
Why  don't  you  speak  to  oae  now?  He's  not  here. 
I  thought  I  heard  him  this  moment  too.  So,  I  have 
lost  my  master  in  the  dark,  and  now,  if  any  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  humane  family  happen  lostiiMil)le 
upon  me,  my  poor  dear  life's  not  worth  a  minute's 
purchase.  He's  poring  about  after  his  Lodoiska  ; 
the  deuce  a  bit  does  he  think  of  me. — Tliough  our 
window  was  double  and  treijie  barr'd,  and  barrica- 
doed,  he  burst  away  the  bolts  with  a  snap  of  his 
finger;  and  I  believe,  like  iMr.  Wluit-d'ye-call  him, 
he'd  have  burst  the  gates  of  hell  to  come  at  his 
mistress.  I  can't  conceive  what's  the  matter  with 
me  to-night?  I  see  spectres  and  phantoms  before 
me  at  every  turn.  If  a  man  could  administer 
courage  to  himself  when  he  wanted  it,  I'd  take  a 
good  dose  of  it  now  ;  and  yet  I  dare  say,  some 
people  would  be  much  more  frightened  than  I  am, 
Mercy  on  us  !   what's  that? 

lie-enter  the  Count. 

Count.  My  search  is  all  in  vain. 

Varb.  Oh  !    is  it  nothing  but  you,  sir? 

Count.  Varbel?  Why  did  you  not  wait  in  the 
room,  as  I  ordered  yon. 

Varb.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  ;  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  sir,  I  am  lately  grown  a  little  afraid  of 
keeping  my  own  company. 

Count.  His  fears  will  ruin  me  at  last.  Afraid  ? 
You,  who  fought  so  bravely  agaitist  the  Tartars? 

Varb.  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I'll  light  the  devil  him- 
self by  daylight  ;  but  a  ghost  in  the  dark  is  quite 
another  thing. 

Count.  Must  all  my  hazards  then  prove  fruitless? 

Varb.  Yes,  we  have  passed  the  night  here  to 
very  little  purpose  ;  and  without  any  supper  too  ; 
they  forgot  that  part  of  the  ceremony.  And,  now 
I  think  on  it,  I  believe,  that's  what  makes  me  so 
nervous.     Hunger  will  tame  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

Count.  To  know  that  she  is  here,  and  not  to  see 
her ! 

Varb,  Do  let's  go  back,  and  try  if  we  can  hinder 
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their  seeing  that  we  have  broke  out  of  the  dog- 
hole  they  locked  us  in.  Consider,  lie'U  be  coining 
to  voii  witii  his  letter  presently. 

Count.  Am  I  deceived  1  That  ribband '.—This, 
this  is  perhaps,  the  very  tower.  Now  be  propi- 
tious, Heaven!— My  love!  my  Lodoiska  !  {A  drum 
beats  the  reveillt.) 

Varb.  Here  they  are,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved. 
It's  all  over  with  us. 

Count.  No  no  !  run  back  to  our  room  a  moment. 
(^Drum.) 

Varb.  They're  coming  at  that  side.  Oh!  aplagae 
of  this  caterwauling  ! 

Count.  Here,  here;  till  they  are  gone.  (Gus- 
tavus  passes  along  the  Terrace  into  Lodoiska's  Tower. 
The  Count  and  Varbel  retire  into  u  recess  under  the 
terrace.) 

Enter  the  Baron,  Adolphtjs,  and  Guards. 

Baron.  (To  Sebastian  and  guards.)  Stay  there  ; 
and,  on  your  lives,  be  silent.  Is  the  letter  to  Lu- 
pauski  ready? 

Adol.  I  have  it.  (Gives  the  letter  to  the  Baron, 
who  reads  it.) 

Count.  The  Baron  himself. 

Varb,  Now  we  are  in  a  hopeful  condition! 

Baron.  Is  Gustavus  gone  upon  my  stratagem  to 
persuade  the  princess  of  Floreski's  death  1 

Adol.  I  saw  him  enter  the  tower  this  moment. 
And  no  w,  let  me  again  entreat  you  to  retire  to  rest ; 
they  have  just  beat  the  reveille  ;  'tis  nigh  morning, 
and  for  these  two  nights  you  have  not  fasted  sleep. 

Baron.  I  tell  thee,  my  anxiety,  my  doubts,  my 
fears  have  drawn  me  hither  :  nor  will  I  stir  till  the 
result  of  this  last  effort  pronounce  me  blest,  or 
curst  for  ever. 

Adol.  But,  sir — 

Baron.  Oh!  my  friend,  you  know  ray  fatal  pas- 
sion.— The  scorn  she  treats  me  with,  my  barbarity 
to  her,  my  ingratitude  to  her  father,  my  hope,  and 
my  despair,  drive  me  to  madness.  There  is  no  rest 
for  me. 

Adol.  But  good  my  lord,  instead  of  treating  her 
with  so  much  rigour,  why  not  demand  her  frankly 
of  her  father  1     His  regard  for  you, — 

Baron.  Is  nothing  bnt  the  insolence  of  obliga- 
tion ;  name  it  not.  His  family  has  given  sovereigns 
to  Poland ;  he  would  reject  with  scorn  the  offers  of 
an  humble  baron.  You  know  the  pride,  the  unre- 
lenting obstinacy,  of  this  old  man  ;  he  would  indig- 
nantly withdraw  her  from  my  castle;  and  I,  insup- 
portable !  should  never,  never  see  her  more  ! 

Adol,  Yet  soon  you  must  expect  him  to  recall 
her. 

Baron.  Recall  her !  No  ;  I  have  set  loose  my 
love  and  my  ambition  ;  they  have  hurried  me  be- 
yond the  power  of  retreat,  and  now  she  shall  be 
mine,  if  force,  or  fraud,  or  any  means  can  win  her. 
Soft ;  she  appears. 

Count.  Then  she  is  here  ! 
Varh.  Hush  ! 

Enter  LODOISKA,  following  GuSTAVUS. 

Lodo.  Dead!  Killed  by  the  Tartars!  No,  no, 
Lovinski  is  the  assassin.  Oh!  my  love, 'twas  I, 
'twas  I  betrayed  thee  into  his  power. 

AIR. — Lodoiska. 

Adieu,  my  Floreski,  for  ever, 

And  welcome  the  sorrows  I  prove  ! 
Why,  fate,  still  delight' st  thou  to  sever 
The  bosoms  tiniled  by  love  ? 
Clos'd  is  that  eye. 
Mute  is  the  tongue, 
On  which  my  soul 
Enraplur'd  hung! 


He's  gone,  he's  dead, — and  I  remain  , 

To  sigh,  and  weep, — alas  !  in  vain.  I 

Count.  She  thinks  me  murdered.  : 

Varb.  -And  so  we  shall  be  in  a  minnte,  if   yon 
don't  hold  your  tongue. 

Baron.  (To  Gustavus,')  Thou  bast  discharged  ] 
it  well. 

Lodo.  Yet  this  may  be  some  new  device  of  Lo-  | 
vinski's, 

(The  Baron  hearing  voices  in  the  recess,  | 
sends  Sebastian  to  take  Lodoiska  away,  i 
the7i  leads  his  guard  round  through  th»  i  i 
vaulted  passage,  and,  while  Sebastian  ]\ 
hurries  the  Princess  into  the  Tower,  ' ! 
suiprises  the  Count  and  Varbel.) 

Baron.  One  word,  and  you  are  dead.  ] 

Count.  Villains  !  Cowards  !  j 

Varb.  One  word,  and  you  are  dead.  , 

Baron.  The  messengers !     Then  'tis  impossible  i; 

to   blind  Lupauski.     How    have  you  dared,   vile    J 

spies,  to  burst  the  doors  that  held  you?    Who  told 

you  the  princess  was  in  that  tower?    But  you  shall  i, 

die  before  her  face. 

Varb,  There,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this  all  i 
along. 

Count.  Before  her  face!  Then  I  am  blest  in- 
deed ;  I  shall  once  more  behold  her.  Come,  why  ' 
dost  Ihou  pause?  Summon  thy  executioners,  pre-  ■ 
pare  the  rack,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  sjiring  to  my  ii 
glorious  death,  proud  as  impatient  martyrs  on  j 
their  road  to  heaven. 

Varb.  Sir,  you  forgot  me  ;  I've  travelled  with  ■, 
yon  very  contentedly  so  far;  but  I'm  not  prepared  > 
to  take  the  journey  you  talk  of  at  present.  j 

Baron.  (To  Gustavus  and  Adolplius.)  Such  for-  I 
titude  suits  ill  with  his  condition  ;  something  whis-  I 
pers  me  they  are  not  what  they  say  ; — I'll  prove  j 
them  to  the  quick.  One  way,  you  yet  may  save  ; 
yourselves  and  Lodoiska. 

Varb.  Pray,  sir,  what's  that? 

Baron.  Say,  truly,  whence  did  you  learn  that  she 

was  still  in  my  castle  ?  Speak,  I  say,  or  Lodoiska's 

life—  j 

Varb.  (  Offering  him  her  note.)  Give  him  her  let-  ; 

ter  ;  give  him  her  letter.  i 

Count.  (Snatching  it.)  Slave!  I 

Varb.  It's  the  way  to  save  us  all.  i 

Count.  You  are  right.  ; 

Baron.  Seek  not  to  deceive,  but  answer  instantly,  j 

or—  j 

Count.  I  learnt  it  from  herself.  ] 

Baron.  Herself! — Have  you  then  seen  her?        j 

Varb.  No,  no,  ujjon  my  honour.  ] 

Count.  (Giving  the  note.)    She  dropt  it  from  her  J 

tower  last  night.  j 

Baron.  (Reads.)  "  Let  my  father  know  that  Lo-i 

vinski  has  abused  his  confidence,  and  confines  biS: 

Lodoiska  in  this  tower,  till  she  consent  lo  give  him' 

her  hand.  My  guard  will  return  in  a  moment — fly." 

Curse  on  my  imprudence!  But  they  have  not  yet 

seen  her.  _     { 

Varh.  You  find,  my  lord,  we  scorn  to  deceive 

you.  (To  Baron.)  _  j 

Baron.  'Tis  well  you  do  :  your  companion's  sud-i 

den  warmth  gave  me  ill  thoughts  of  you.  \ 

Varb.  Ah,  poor  fellow  !   he  can't  help  it ;  she 

was  a  very  kind  lady  to  him.     I  am  always  tellingi 

you  of  your  Hying  into  such  passions,  you  foolish— 

(strikes  him) — I   beg  your  pardon,  sir;  kick  nKj 

whenever  you  like.     (Aside  to  Count.) 

Baron.  I  see,  notwithstanding  his  firmness,  the; 
are  but  servants,  inflamed  by  zeal  and  affection  fo 
their  mistress  ;  they  shall  serve  my  design.  I  hav' 
promised  you  life — 

Varb,  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  hope  you'll  keep  to  yon 
promise. 
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Baron.  I  add  only  one  condition;  see  you  dis- 
charge it  to  the  point ;  your  fate  and  mine  depends 
3D  it.  I  have  assured  the  princess  that  Floreski  it 
dead  ;  my  intelligence  appears  to  be  suspected  ;  bu 
5he  can  doubt  no  longer,  if  once  she  hears  it  con- 
firmed by  you  in  person  :  this  you  must  instantly 
perform  in  my  presence,  or  by  my — 

Varb.  Don't  look  so  frightful,  sir,  and  we'll  do 
whatever  you  please. 

Count,  Sir,  I  obey. 

Baron.  Enough.  Bring  Lodoiska  hither.  [Exit 
Sebastian  into  the  Tower.]  In  serving  me,  you  save 
yourselves ;  retire ;  I  shall  call  for  you  at  your 
lime  to  appear  before  her.  Gustavus,  instruct  them 
n  their  lesson.  [Exeunt  Gustavus,  the  Count,  and 
Varbel,]  I  triumph!  (^Lodoiska  and  Sebastian  come 
down  from  the  Tower,)  The  princess,  when  once 
convinced  my  hated  rival  is  no  more,  may  be 
oersuaded— Oh,  transporting  thought!  The  obe- 
dient priest  is  ready.  Once  mine,  let  Prince 
iLupauski  come;  let  "him  be  told  liow  I  have  won 
lliis  daughter,  and  all  his  wide  possessions ;  lei  him 
Tesent,  she  will  forgive,  and  plead  for  me.  How 
beautiful  she  is!  What,  sliil  in  tears?  "I'is  in  your 
power,  madam,  to  bid  your  own  afDictions  cease, 
ionly  by  pitying  mine.  Ah!  why  that  scornful  frown  ! 
What,  will  you  never,  never  break  this  cruel  and 
[disdainful  silence? 

I    Lodo.  Is  my  fate,  too,  resolved  upon  T 
'    Baron.  On  thee  depends  my  every  hope  of  hap- 
'piness. 

I  Lodo.  Happiness !  To  what  happiness  can  that 
unfeeling  heart  pretend?  By  what  authority  do 
you  contine  me  here?  My  fond  father  committed 
irae  to  your  duty,  not  to  your  custody ;  he  delivered 
ime  to  a  friend,  not  to  a  gaoler.  You  have  taken 
jfrom  me  the  poor  women  that  served  me  ;  if  I  con- 
;  verse,  you  must  be  my  companion  ;  and  if  I  wish  to 
!live — as  still  I  do,  for  thee,  Floreski; — 'tis  from 
that  barbarous  hand  I  must  accept  my  sustenance. 
;Have  you  a  parent's  power  with  me  ■?  or  a  husband's 
jright?  That  you  shall  never  have!  No,  never;  and 
''tis  only  once  more  to  assure  you  of  my  fixed  ab- 
horrence, that  I  now  break  my  disdainful  silence 
for  the  last  time. 

Baron,  'Tis  plain,  she  disbelieves,  (^sirfe.)  The 
doubts  you  have  of  Count  Floreski's  death,  madam, 
cause  this  insensibility  to  all  I  suffer;  'tis  time  they 
were  at  once  removed.  Know,  then,  two  of  your 
father's  servants,  who  last  night  passed  the  forest, 
are  at  hand  to —  [Exit  Adolphus. 

Lodo.  Last  night!  the  forest!  It  is  true,  then. 
Oh,  my  Floreski! 

Baron,  Advance.  No,  be  assured,  proud  fair 
one,  those  eyes  shall  never  see  Floreski  more. 
Advance,  I  say.    Behold ! 

Enter  the  Count,  Varbel,    Gustavus,   and 
Adolphus. 
Lodo,  Hold,  heart,  a  little  while!  Floreski — 
Var.  Is  no  more,  madam ;  we  last  night  found 
him  in  the  wood,  killed  by  the  Tartars,  as  we  guess. 
Count,  I  shall  discover  all.  (Aside.) 
Baron.  Madam,  you  know  these  men. 
1      Lodo.  I  do,  I  do ;  and  every  doubt  of  ray  Flo- 
I  reski's  death  at  last  is  ended. 

I      Baron,  She  bears  the  shock  more  firmly  than  I 
I  expected.  (Aside.)     If  my — 

Lodo.  Spare  me,  my  lord.     The  surprise,   the 
emotion,  the — 
•    Count.  Floreski,  madam, — 

Baron.  Pronounce  his  hated  name  no  more.  Oh, 
Lodoiska !  when  I  reflect  on  what  my  jealous  appre- 
hensions have  made  you  suffer,  have  I  not  cause  to 
hate  him?  Pardon,  pardon  those  severities  my 
heart  always  disavowed,  and  which,  believe  me, 
have  been  inflicted  more  upon  myself  than  you. 
Lodo.  Vajnmau!  Think  you  your  meaning  is  hid 


to  mel  Come,  dare  for  once  to  speak  a  truth;  it 
is  not  love,  'tis  your  ambition  seeks  the  heiress  of 
the  Prince  Lupauski.    For  shame!  for  shame  ! 

Baron.  Insulted!  I'll  hear  no  more.  Hence,  idle 
scruples!  Go,  call  the  priest — haste,  fly.  [Exit 
Adolphus.]  This  moment  makes  you  mine.  And 
you,  tell  her  this  instant,  'tis  her  father's  will ;  or 
I  revoke  the  promised  life  I  gave  you. 

Varb.  Tell  her,  tell  her  anything. 

Lodo,  Oh,  my  father!  where  are  you  aowl 

Count.  I  will  protect,  or  die  for  you.  (Asida  to 
Lodoiska.) 

Baron.  Relent,  proud  fair;  the  priest  is  here. 
Hark,  hark  !  he  comes,  he  comes. 
Enter  Adolphus. 

Adol.  My  lord,  the  Prince  Lupauski  is  arrived. 

Baron.  Arrived? 

Lodo,  Good  heaven! 

Count.  I  am  discovered,  then,  and  all  is  lost. 

Varb.  Here's  another  adventure. 

Baron.  Speak,  tell  me,  has  he  a  numerous  train? 

Adol.  But  two  attendants. 

Baron.  Then  let  him  come.     I  live  again. 

Prince,  (^Without.)  Where,  where  is  shel 

Enter  Prince  Lupauski, 

Lodo.  Oh,  sir!  (Kneeling.) 

Prince,  (Raising  and  embracing  her.)  My  child  . 
ray  Lodoiska!  Blessings,  blessings  on  thee  !  Mj 
friend,  I  could  not  hope  at  parting  to  meet  you 
again  so  soon  ;  but  the  confederates  are  already — 
What  do  I  see?  Am  I  deceived?  The  Count 
Floreski  here? 

Varb.  There,  now  the  murder's  out. 
Baron.  Floreski!    This  slave?  is  he  the  Count 
Floreski? 

Count,  Yes, — himself. 

Prince.  How  has  he  gained  admittance  to — 
Baron.  By  a  cowardly,  mean  artifice;  he  pre- 
tended himself  one  of  your  servants,  sent  with— 

Count.  What  couldt  do,  disarmed,  against  theo 
and  thy  banditti  ?  The  artifice  thou  would'st  re- 
proach me  with  was  bold  and  honourable  ;  to  oppose 
stratagem  to  perfidy  and  cruelty,  like  thine,  is 
acting  according  to  the  laws  of  justice,  and  vindi- 
cating those  of  humanity. 

Prince,  What's  that  he  says  1  To  perfidy  and 
cruelty  like  thine,  my  friend? 

Varb,  Now  comes  his  turn,  I  hope. 
Lodo,  Oh,  my  father  !  you  would  not  think  what 
I  have  suffered  since  you  saw  me.  That  friend  has 
forced  my  faithful  servants  from  about  me  ;  that 
friend  has  insulted  my  unprotected  situation  with 
his  detested  offers;  that  friend  has  barbarously 
imprisoned  me. 

Prince,  My  daughter ! 

Lodo.  To  extort  from  me  my  consent  to  a  union 
I  would  gladly  die  ten  thousand  deaths  to  avoid. 

Prince,  Could  you  thus  violate  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality ?  Could  you  so  far  forget  the  bounties  I 
have  showered  upon  you?  My  heart  reposed  itself 
on  your's  ;  seeking  a  tender  refuge  for  my  child,  I 
gave  her  to  your  care,  as  into  a  holy  sanctuary; 
you  received  from  me  the  strongest  proof  ot  love  a 
friend  could  give  ;  be  a  father  for  one  instant,  and 
judge  whether  I  could  have  confided  to  you  a  trust 
more  dear,  more  sacred. 

Varb,  Upon  my  soul,  he's  a  fine  spoken  old  gen- 
tleman ! 

Baron,  Must  I  then  lose  her?  (Gives  directions 
to  his  officers.)  »     t    i. 

Prince.  What,  thou?  my  vassal!  thou?  Let* 
begone.  I'll  take  such  vengeance  on  his  treachery 
that— follow  me,  my  daughter ;  let's  quit  for  ever 
this  mansion  of  ingratitude. 

Varb.  The  sooner  the  better.  What  a  lucky 
escape! 
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Baron.  Guards!  Not  so  fast.  (They  seize  the 
Prince,  Lodoiska,  Floreski,  and  V'arhel.) 

Varh.  Wliat  the  devil's  the  matter  tiowl 

Baiun.  This  castle  is  jour  i)iisoii  :  awaj',  conline 
then),  as  I  ordered  yon. 

Varh.  Geiitleiueii !  friends!  only  bear  me! 
(Guards  bear  off  VarhL'l.) 

Prince.  Wliat  dost  tliou  mean? 

Baron.  Never  to  part  witli  her.     Awaj',  away. 

Prince.  Oh,  my  ])oor  daughter  !    \^Exit,  guarded. 

Lodo.  My  father!    my  Floreski! 

[77ie  Baron  bears  off  Lodoiska. 

Count.  My  love,  my  love  ! 

AIR.— Count. 

Descend  seme  ivarriwj  angel, 

In  lightning  to  my  aid. 
To  blast  the  savage  tyrant, 

And  right  an  injur  d  maid! 
Subdued  by  fate,  to  you  I  kneel; 
You  look  like  men,  like  men  should  feel. 
Foul!  not  to  know. 
They  laugh  at  woe. 
Descend,  some  warring  angel. 

In  lightning  to  my  aid. 
To  blast  the  savage  tyrant. 
And  right  an  injur'd  maid! 
Let  my  Lodoiska' s  charms 
In  your  hearts  compassion  move; 
Soldiers,  consecrate  your  arms 
At  the  shrine  of  faithful  love. 
Descend,  some  warring  angel. 

In  lightning  to  my  aid. 
To  blast  the  savage  tyrant, 
Aiid  right  an  injur'd  maid. 

[Exit,  guarded. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— ^  Hall  and  Gallery  in  the  Castle. 

Baron  Lovinski,  Adolphus,  Casimir,  Sebas- 
tian, Stanislaus,  Michael,  anrf  Pages 
discovered. 

Baron,  'Tis  all  in  rain:  I  cannot  shake  them. 
Curse  on  their  obstinacy !  Love  (ires  Floreski's 
breast,  and  rage  the  father's ;  careless  alike  of 
menaces  and  soothing,  each  braves  me  to  my  worst. 
Death  and  perdition !  let  the  worst  fall  on  them.  Is 
all  prepared  for  instant  execution  ? 

Adol.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Baroji.  Still  would  I  have  thee  mine.  Oh,  Lodo- 
iska !  consenting,  unconstrained  ;  but,  whilst  mj' 
rival  lives,  that  hope's  impossible.  Ha!  tell  me, 
where  is  the  forward  fool  that  waited  on  Floreski? 

Adol.  Confined,  as  you  commanded. 

Baron.  Haste,  bring  him  to  me.  [^Exeunt  Adol- 
phus and  Gustavus  through  the  gallery.']  I  may, 
perhaps,  persuade  this  wretch  to  think  his  own  life 
more  precious  than  his  lord's.  If  I  fail  here, — I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  my  own  purposes.  Love, 
hatred,  jealousy,  ambition,  scorn,  and  furj',  rack 
my  distracted  brain,  and  rend  my  heart  in  pieces. 
Would  I  were  dead  myself.  (Throws  himself  into  a 
chair.)  Pr'ythee,  good  boy,  sing  me  that  gentle 
strain,  yon  lady  loved;  yopir  pretty  melody  may 
calm  the  ragings  of  the  fiend  within  me. 

1st  Page.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  so  unhappy. 

Baron.  Sing,  sing. 

BALLAD.— Page. 

/  give  thee  all — I  can  no  more; 

Tho'  poor  the  offering  be ; 
My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 

Tluit  I  can  bring  to  thee. 


A  lute,  whose  gentle  song  reveals 

The  soul  of  love  j'ull  well. 
And  better  Jar, — a  heart  that  feels  < 

Much  more  than  lute  could  tell. 

I  give  thee  all — I  can  no  more, 

Though  j.oor  the  offering  be; 
My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 

That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 

Though  love  and  song  may  fail,  alas! 

I'o  keep  life's  clouds  away. 
At  least  'twill  make  them  lighter  pass, 

Or  gild  them  if  they  stay. 
If  ever  care  his  discord  jliiujs 

O'er  life's  enchanted  strain. 
Let  lore  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

'Twill  alt  be  sweet  again ! 

I  give  thee  all — /  can  no  more,  ^x. 

Baron.  Well  sung,  my  boy  ;  I  thank  your  pains, 
though  fruitless. 

-E«<e>- Adolphus,  Varbel,  and  Gustavus, /row 
the  Gallery. 

He's  coming.  Leave  me  awhile.  lE.reunt  Pages, 
Sebastian,  Casimir,  Stanislaus,  and  Michael.'] 
Threats  will  do  much,  gold  more,  with  base-born 
poverty  ;  both  shall  be  tried. 

Varb.  Ay,  this  is  something  like  now  ;  now  I'll 
talk  to  you  ;  this  it  is  to  fall  amongst  men,  as  it 
were,  something  like  men.  Gentlemen,  j'ou  have 
bound  me  for  ever  by  letting  me  loose,  and  my 
legs  ache  to  prove  their  sense  of  your  kindness  by 
scraping  their  leave,  and  giving  you  no  farther 
trouble  about 'em.  (Seeing  the  Baron.}  The  man 
tiger,  to  swallow  me  up  for  a  breakfast ! 

Baron.  You  serve  Floreski.  Why  do  you  trem- 
ble ?     You  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Varb.  No,  I  know,  sir ;  but  I've  had  a  damp 
lodging,  and  I  think  its  rather  chilly  this  morning. 

Baron.  In  one  word,  your  master  is  to  die,  now, 
instantly. 

Varb.  I'm  very  sorrj'  for  it. 

Baron.  I  have  observed  your  fidelity,  your  af- 
fection to  him.  I'll  lake  you  into  my  service  ;  I 
love  your  virtue,  and  would  reward  it. 

Varb.  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  but  a  bad 
servant  to  you  ;  you  liad  better  turn  me  out  of 
doorj  at  once,  I  think — I  had  rather — Do,  sir; 
and  let  my  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 

Baron.  No  fooling.  Your  romantic  lord  seems 
ambitious  of  dying  in  this  cause,  that  he  may  live 
lamented  in  the  history  of  faithful  and  unfortunate 
lovers;  j'ou,  perhaps,  aspire  to  imitate  him. 

Varb.  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  Ambition's  a  great 
thing  with  great  folks,  I  believe  ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  I  had  rather  live  three 
days  in  this  world,  bad  as  it  is,  than  a  thousand 
years  in  the  best  history  that  will  ever  be  written. 

Baron.  I  take  you  at  your  word:  there's  a  poor 
earnest  of  my  future  bount}'. 

Varb.  A  purse  !     What's  this  for? 

Baron.  Follow,  and  as  we  go,  I  will  instruct 
you  in  a  short  tale,  that  at  once  rids  me  of  Floreski, 
and  gives  you  life  and  fortune. 

Varb.  My  lord,  I  am  in  peril,  and  poor  ;  and  I 
value  life  and  fortune  as  much  as  another  man; 
but,  I  hope,  I  shall  never  think  them  worth  buy- 
ing at  the  price  of  false  witness  against  my  master. 
(  "Throws  doiun  the  purse. ) 

Baron.  Ha!  do  you  trifle,  slave?  Nay,  then  I 
must — (Gives  orders  to  Adolphus.) 

Varb.  What's  he  going  to  do  now?  I  wish  I 
was  fighting  the  Tartars  again,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Baron.  Him, — her, — the  prince,  all,  all,  here, 
now,  before  my  eyes.  [Exit  Adolphus.]  The  father 
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and  the  daughter  shall  behold  him,  as  the  blow 
falls,  and  from  his  doom  be  taught  to  dread  their 
own.  For  thee,  vile  reptile — {Flourish  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  with  clashimj  of  sivords  and  shouts  of 
"  Victory ,  iHctory '.''  "  Kera  Khan.!") 

Varb.  They're  come,  they're  come;  here  is  an 
adventure. 

^nfer  Sebastian,  Michael,  Casimir,  Stanis- 
1  LAUS,  Adolphus,  Soldiers,  Sfc. 

'      Baron.  The  matter"! 

Casi.   The  Tartars   are   wilhiii    the  walls;    the 

eastern  towers   are  blazinff,  llames   and  the  sword 

rage  round  ;  the  soldiers  fly  ;  haste,  or  we  perish 

all. 

Baron.  Sound,  sound  to  arms.    [Exeunt  Stanis- 

i  laus  and  Soldiers.^  Rally  them  in  the   north  court, 

and  man  the  ramparts  ;  there  we  will  stand  it  out; 

!  tly,  haste,   I   follow.    [Exeunt  Adolphus   and  Sol- 

1  diers.']  Bring  me  my  arms.     [Exeunt  Gustavus  and 

!  Casimir.]  Bear  off  that  slave,  till  I  have  time  to 

torture  him. 

Varb.  A  respite,  a  respite!     I  shall  love  a  Tar- 
tar as  long  as  I  live. 

[Exeunt  Varbel,  Sebastian,  and  Soldiers. 
Baron,  Away,  away  with  him!     Whither  am  I 
,  going? 

J^Hfer- Gustavus  and  Casimir,  icith  the  Baron  s 
helmet,  shield,  and  battle-axe. 

What  is  Lodoiska  now  ?     Lost,  lost  to  me  for  ever  ! 

The  helpless  prize  of  some  fierce  lawless  savage. 
:  Horrible  thought!  Where  is  her  father? — My 
'friend,  my  benefactor! — All  bleeding,  mangled, 
'  murdered. — Frightful  image  !  Hark  !  my  soul's 
I  beat  down,  down  to  the  very  ground.  The  tem- 
\  pest  swells — Floreski  too,  perhaps,  directs  the 
I  storm,  thundering  and  fierce  in  arms.  That  burn- 
^  ing  thought  has  roused  me. — Out,  out,  and  on 
]  them.  No  word,  but  fight,  till  death  or  conquest 
I  end  our  plagues  for  ever.  (Shouts.) 

[Exeunt  Baron  and  Guards. 

The  Doors  of  the  hall  are  burst  open,  luhen  Itho- 
RAK,  KnoR,  Japhis,  Camazin,  Kajah,  Ta- 
IMURI,  and  a  crowd  of  Tartars  rush  in,  some 
loaded  with  booty,  and  others  bearing  off  the  ivo- 
iiien  they  have  met  icith  in  the  castle. 

j  Kajah.  At  last  we  are  masteis  of  the  castle.  It 
[  has  cost  us  some  trouble  too.  The  fellows  fought 
i  like  madmen.  Have  you  disarmed,  and  clapt  them 
I  into  the  dungeons  where  we  found  so  many  of  our 
I  countrymen ! 

Japhis.  Our  comrades  are   at  it  now,  breaking 

open  and  locking  u]).     But  can   anybody  tell  why 

Kera  Khan  so  strictly  charged  us  to  take  Lovinski 

alive. 
I      Khor.  I  hope  the  other  party  have   him  fast  by 
I  this  time.     Do  you  think  he'll  ever  forget  the  death 
i  of  his  father. 
i      All.  Never,  never. 

I      Itho.  Come,  my   boys,    now    away  to   our  plun- 
i  der,  and  divide  faithfully.     You  know  what  share 
I  must  be  reserved  for  Kera  Khan. 
'      Kajah.  Yes,  yes,  we  know  the  booty  he  loves 
I  best, 
i      Japhis.  Ay,  ay,  give  him  the  women,  he'll  give 

us  the  gold. 
Khor.  And  the  wine  too. 
) 
!  SONG  AND  CHORUS. 

Khor,  Japhis,  Ithorak,  and  Horde. 

Khor.      When  the  darken  d  midnight  sky 
Howls  ivith  tvild  tempestuous  cry. 


Then  we  quit  the  Tartar  plain  ; 
Death  and  terror  in  our  train — 
Where  the  sweeping  vengeance  drives, 

Hopeless  man  in  horror  flies ; 
Worlds  oj^  wealth,  and  ivorlds  of  wives. 

Are  the  hardy  Tartar's  prize. 

CHORUS.— //orrfe. 

Worlds  of  wealth,  and  ivorlds  of  wives. 
Are  the  hardy  Tartars  prize. 

Japhis.  As  the  meteors  course  the  sky. 

Gleaming  stvords  flash  round  the  throng, 
And,  as  thro'  the  gloom  they  fly. 

Light  th'  embattled  host  along ; 
Firm  and  close  we  lead  our  band. 

Where  thejertile  region  lies. 
Then  dispersing,  sweep  the  land 

Destind  for  the  Tartar' s  prize. 

CnORM^.— Horde. 

Worlds  of  ivealth,  and  worlds  of  wives. 
Are  the  hardy  Tartars  prize . 

Itho.       Tho'  ive  deem  the  world  our  prey, 

Loyal  honour,  martial  truth. 
When  our  sirords  have  ivon  their  way. 

Bind  the  hardy  Tartar  youth ; 
Choice  of  spoil,  asflrst  in  fight, 

With  our  gallant  chieftain  lies. 
Then  till  honour  have  her  right, 

Sacred  be  the  Tartars  prize.. 

CnOmjS.— Horde. 

Worlds  of  wealth,  and  worlds  of  wives, 
Are  the  hardy  Tartars  prize. 

Japhis,  Well  said,  well  said  !  he's  a  noble  cap- 
tain, and  shall  have  all  the  booty,  if  he  pleases. — 
{Flourish  and  shouts.) 

Enter  Kera  Khan,  and  Tartars. 

Kera  Khan.  Holla  I  Lovinski  is  secured  Why 
stand  \  ou  idle  here"! 

Japhis.  Because  you  stationed  us  in  this  wing 
till  farther  orders.  We  should  be  glad  enough  to 
be  busy. 

Kera  Khan.  Away,  then !  finish  your  work  ; 
spike  all  the  cannon,  toss  the  brands  round,  blow 
up  the  foundation  of  this  ruflian's  den,  and  tell  my 
father's  spirit  he's  reveng'd. — To  work  ;  I'll  take 
this  quarter.  [Exeunt  some  Tartars. 

Enter  hoDOlSK x ,  and  PRINCE  LUPAUSKI. 

Kera  Khan.  Ha  ! 

Lodo.  O  save  us,  save  us,  snatch  me  from  the 
power  of  Lovinski. 

Prince.  Tartars  I  Great  heaven,  to  what  are  we 
reserved  ! 

Kera  Khan.  Compose  yourself,  my  lovely  girl; 
dismiss  your  terrors.  This  is  a  prize  !  Here's  my 
share  of  the  booty. 

Japhis.  I  thought  so. 

Prince.  Since  we  have  fallen  into  these  hands, 
my  child,  we  must  submit  to  death  or  slavery. 

Lodo.  Slavery,  death,  anything,  is  heaven  to 
Lovinski.  Oh,  if  you  are  men,  spare  my  dear  fa- 
ther, spare  a  Polish  youth. 

Kera  Khan.  Bright  beauty  of  the  world,  only 
pronounce  your  wishes,  and  command  us. 

Lodo.  Generous  conquerors  !  Vouchsafe  then 
to  give  this  young  man  freedom,  to  set  my  father 
and  myself  upon  our  road  to  Warsaw  and— 

Kera  Khan.  For  your  father,  and  the  youth  you 
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speak  of,  tliey  have  free  leave  to  choose  their 
path  ; — 

Lodo.  Oh,  sir ! 

Kera  Khan.  Bat  you,  victorious  captive,  you 
must  go  with  me. 

Lodo.  Heavens  and  earth  ! 

Prince.  Thee  !  follow  thee,  Tartar  ! 

Kera  Khan.  Old  man,  I  am  providing  for  her 
happiness.  Fine  women  never  complain  of  us 
Tartars ;  when  once  she  knows  ns,  she'll  never 
■wish  to  leave  us  ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Come, 
be  quick,  bear  her  away. 

Enter  Count  Floreski,  breaking  from  two  Polish 
Officers. 

Count.  Off,  slaves,  or  I  will  dash  you  piece- 
meal. 

Lodo.  Floreski ! 

Count.  Oh  !  valiant  Tartar,  do  we  meet  again  ? 

Kera  Khan.  My  friend  !  Why  do  I  find  you 
here,  spite  of  the  caution  I  last  night  gave  you? 
Your  lite  might  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  your  rash- 
ness. 

Count.  That  villain  Lovinski  seized,  and  de- 
tained us;  but  could  I  have  left  my  Lodoiska? 

Kera  Khun.  What,  she  you  where  wildly  wan- 
dering after? 

Count.  Here,  this,  this  is  my  love,  my  dearest 
Lodoi.ska. 

Kera  Khan.  (^Drawing  his  scymitar.)  Hold — 
What's  to  be  done?  Your  love!  your  Lodoiska! 
She's  mine,  mine  by  a  conqueror's  right? 

Count.  A  conqueror's  right ! 

Kera  Khan.  By  a  conqueror's  right ;  and  I  ex- 
ert it  thus, — take  her,  she's  yours.  You  gave  me 
life  once,  I  have  saved  yours  a  second  time. 

Count,  Complete  thy  work ;  obtain  for  me  the 
consent  of  heri'ather. 

Kera  Khan.  Father!  Haven't  I  resigned  my 
right  to  you? 

Lodo.  {To  Lupauski.)  O,  sir,  make  not  fidelity 
to   his  prince   a  crime  in  him  ?  think  what  he  has 


suffered   for  me;  think  what  we  owe  him  here; 
remember  thepromiseyou  once  gave  him. (j4i«rum.) 

Enter  Kajah,  Tamuri,  Camazin,  and  Tartars. 

Kajah.  To  arms,  to  arms  !  Lovinski's  rescued, 
the  castle's  blazing,  they've  seized  the  ramparts, 
he's  at  their  head. 

Kera  Kahn.  Well,  we  must  conquer  him  again, 
then,  that's  all.     Follow  me. 

Count.  Now  for  revenge  and  Lodoiska  !  Giv» 
me  a  sword,  asword. 

Enter  Varbel. 

Varb,  Holla!  and  me  another.  My  dungeon's 
as  hot  as  a  furnace.  Give  me  a  sword;  I'd  as  lief 
be  killed  in  a  battle,  as  stay  there  to  be  roasted 
alive. 

Kera  Khan.  Daring  the  combat,  we'll  place 
this  lovely  creature  in  safety  with  her  father  in 
yonder  tower. 

Varb.  I  wish  you'd  place  rae  along  with  'em. 

Prince.  I  scorn  to  owe  thee  anything. 

Kera  Khan.  Obstinate  man!  We'll  save  you 
then  against  your  will. 

Count.  Will  you  expose  her  life  ? 

Prince.  My  child!  My  child  ! 

Lodo,  Come,  come,  my  father.  \_Exeunt. 

{Shouts,  drums,  trumpets,  and  cannon.  An 
engagement  commences  between  the  Polanders 
and  the  Tartars,  horse  and  foot ;  the  Tartars 
having  stormed  the  castle,  which  they  fire  in 
various  places,  the  battlements  and  towers  fall 
in  the  midst  of  loud  explosions.  Lupauski 
and  Lodoiska  are  discovered  in  a  blazing 
tower;  Floreski  rushes  through  the  flames, 
and  rescues  them.  During  this  action  Lo- 
vinski and  Kera  Khan  meet  hand  to  hand,  and 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  the  Baron  is  kilted. 
The  Tartars  are  victorious;  Ltipauski  unites 
the  hands  of  Floreski  and  Lodoiska.  Loud 
shouts  of  victory,  and  the  curtain  falls.) 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— A  Wood. 
Enter  DoRCAS  and  Gregory. 
Greg.  I  tell  you  no,  I  won't  comply  ;  and   it  is 
my  business  to  talk,  and  to  command. 

Dor.  And  I  tell  you,  you  shall  conform  to  my 
will ;  and  that  I  was  not  married  to  you  to  suffer 
your  ill  humours. 

Greg.  O  the  intolerable   fatigue  of  matrimony ! 
Aristotle  never  said  a  better  thing  in  his  life,  than 
when  he   told  us,  "  that  a  wife  is  worse  than  a  de- 
vil." [totle. 
Dor.  Hear  the  learned  gentleman,  with  his  Aris- 
Greg.  And   a  learned  man  I   am  too.     Find  me 
out  a  maker   of  faggots,  that's  able,  like  myself, 
to  reason  upon  things,  or  that  can  boast  such  an 
education  as  mine. 
Dor.  An  education! 

Greg.  A}',  hussy,  a  regular  education ;  first  at 
the  charity-school,  where  I  learn 'd  to  read  ;  then 
I  waited  on  a  gentleman  at  Oxford,  where  I 
learn'd— very  near  as  much  as  my  master  ;  from 
whence  I  attended  a  travelling  physician  six  years, 
under  the  facetious  denomination  of  a  merry  An- 
I  drew,  where  I  learn'd  physic. 
I  Dor.  O  that  thou  liadst  followed  him  still ! 
Curs'd  be  the  hour  wherein  I  answered  the  parson 
"  I  will." 

Greg.  And  curs'd  be  the  parson  that  asked  me 
1   Ihe  question! 

'  Dor.  You  have  reason  to  complain  of  him  in- 
!  deed,  who  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  every  moment, 
I  returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  that  great  blessing 
j  it  «ent  you,  when  it  sent  you  myself.  I  hope  you 
i  have  not  the  assurance  to  think  you  deserv'd  such 
'    a  wife  as  me  ? 


Greg.  No,  really  I  don't  think  I  do.  Come, 
come,  madam,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  you  when 
you  found  me  out. 

Dor.  Lucky,  indeed!  a  fellow  who  eats  every- 
thing I  have. 

Greg.  That  happens  to  be  a  mistake ;  for  I 
drink  some  part  on't. 

Dor.  That  has  not  even  left  me  a  bed  to  lie  on. 

Greg.  You'll  rise  the  earlier. 

Dor.  And  who  from  morning  till  night  is  eter- 
nally in  an  alehouse. 

Greq.  It's  genteel;  the  squire  does  the  same. 

Dor.  Pray,  sir,  what  are  you  willing  I  shall  do 
with  my  family  1 

Greg.  Whatever  yon  please. 

Dor.  My  four  little  children,  that  are  continu- 
ally crying  for  breads 

Greg.  Give  'em  a  rod;  best  cure  in  the  world 
for  crying  children. 

Dor.  And  do  you  imagine,  sot — 

Greg.  Harkye,  my  dear,  you  know  my  temper 
is  not  over  and  above  passive,  and  that  my  arm  is 
extremely  active. 

Dor.  I  laugh  at  your  threats,  poor  beggarly,  in- 
solent fellow. 

Greg.  Soft  object  of  my  wishing  eyes,  I  shall 
play  with  your  pretty  ears. 

Dor.  Touch  me  if  you  dare,  you  insolent,  impu- 
dent, dirty,  lazy,  rascally — 

Greg.  Oh,  ho,  ho  !  you  will  have  it  then,  I  find. 
{Beats  her.) 

Dor.  O  murder!  murder! 

Enter  SQUIRE  Robert. 
Squire  R.  What's  the   matter  here?    Fie   upon 
you  1  fie  upon  you,  neighbour,  to  beat  your  wile  in 
this  scandalous  manner. 
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Dor.  Well,  sir,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  be  beat; 
and  wliat  then? 

Squire  It.  O  dear,  madam!  I  give  my  consent, 
with  all  lieart  and  soul. 

J)or.  AV hat's  that  to  you,  saucebox'?  Is  it  anv 
business  of  yours  ? 

Squire  R.  No,  certainly,  madam. 

JJor.  Here's  an  impertinent  fellow  for  you,  won't 
sufl'er  a  husband  to  beat  his  own  wife  ! 

Squire  R.  Neighbour,  I  ask  your  pardon  heart- 
ily. Here,  take  and  thrash  your  wife  ;  beat  her 
as  you  ought  to  do. 

Greg.  No,  sir,  I  won't  beat  her. 

Squire  R.  O,  sir,  that's  another  thing. 

Grey.  I'll  beat  her  wiien  I  please,  and  will  not 
beat  her  when  I  do  not  please.  She  is  my  wife, 
and  not  yours. 

Squire  R.  Certainly. 

Vor.  Give  me  the  stick,  dear  husband. 

Squire  R.  Well,  if  ever  I  attempt  to  part  hus- 
band and  wife   again,  may   I  be   beaten   myself. 

iExit. 

Greg.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  be  friends. 

Uor.  \\  hat,  after  beating  me  so  ? 

Greg.  'Twas  but  in  jest. 

Dor.  I  desire  you  will  crack  your  jests  on  your 
own  bones,  not  on  mine. 

Greg.  Psha  !  you  know  you  and  I  are  one,  and  I 
beat  one  half  of  myself  when  I  beat  you. 

Dor.  Yes,  but  for  the  future  I  desire  j'ou  will 
beat  the  other  half  of  yourself. 

Greg.  Come,  my  pretty  dear,  I  ask  pardon;  I'm 
sorry  for't. 

Dor.  For  once  I  pardon  you.  But  you  shall  pay 
for  it.     {Aside.) 

Greg.  Psha!  psha!  child,  these  are  only  little 
ad'airs  necessary  in  friendship  ;  four  or  live  good 
blows  with  a  cudgel  between  your  very  fond  cou- 
ples, only  tend  to  heighten  the  aflections.  I'll 
now  to  the  wood,  and  I  promise  thee  to  make  a 
hundred  faggots  before  I  come  home  again.  [Exit. 

Dor.  If  I  am  not  reveng'd  for  those  blows  of 
yours! — Oh,  that  I  could  but  think  of  some  me- 
thod to  be  reveng'd  on  him  !  Hang  the  rogue,  he's 
quite  insensible  of  cuckoldom. 

Enter  Harry  ond  James. 

Harry.  Were  ever  two  fools  sent  on  such  a 
message  as  we  are,  in  quest  of  a  dumb  doctor? 

James.  Blame  your  own  cursed  memory,  that 
made  3'ou  forget  his  name.  For  my  part,  I  11  travel 
through  the  world,  rather  than  return  without  him  ; 
that  were  as  much  as  a  limb  or  two  were  worth. 

Harry.  Was  ever  such  a  cursed  misfortune  !  to 
lose  the  letter?  I  should  not  even  know  his  name, 
if  I  were  to  hear  it. 

Dor.  Can  I  find  no  invention  to  be  reveng'd? — 
Heyday  !   who  are  these? 

James.  Harkye,  mistress,  do  you  know  where 
■ — where — where  doctor  "NVhat-d'ye-cali-hira  lives  ? 

Dor.  Doctor  who? 

James.  Doctor — doctor — What's  his  name? 

Dor.  Hey!  what  has  the  fellow  a  mind  to  ban- 
ter me  ? 

Harry.  Is  there  no  physician  hereabouts  famous 
for  curing  dumbness  ? 

Dor.  I  fancy  you  have  no  need  of  such  a  physi- 
cian, Mr.  Impertinence. 

Harry.  Don't  mistake  us,  good  woman,  we  don't 
mean  to  banter  you;  we  are  sent  by  our  master, 
whose  daughter  has  lost  her  speech,  for  a  certain 
physician  who  lives  hereabouts  ;  we  have  lost  our 
direction,  and  'tis  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth 
to  return  without  him. 

Dor.  There  is  one  doctor  Lazy  lives  just  by,  but 
he  has  left  off  practising.  You  would  not  get  him 
a  mile  to  save  the  lives  of  a  thousand  patients. 

James.  Direct  us  but  to  him  ;  we'll  bring  him 
witii  us  one  way  or  other,  I  warrant  you. 


Harry.  Ay,  ay  !  we'll  have  him  with  us,  though 
we  carry  him  on  our  backs. 

Dor.  Ha !  heaven  has  inspired  me  with  one  of 
the  most  admirable  inventions  to  be  revenged  on 
my  hang-dog.  (Aside.)  I  assure  you,  if  you  can 
get  him  with  you,  he'll  do  your  young  lady's  busi- 
ness for  her;  he's  reckoned  one  of  the  best  physi- 
cians iu  the  world,  especially  for  dumbness. 

Harry.  Pray  tell  us  wlieie  he  lives. 

Dor.  You'll  never  be  able  to  get  him  out  of  his 
own  house  ;  but,  if  you  watch  hereabouts,  you'll 
certainly  meet  with  him,  for  he  very  often  amuses 
himself  here  with  cutting  wood. 

Harry.  A  physician  cut  wood? 

James.  I  suppose  lie  amuses  himself  in  searching 
after  herbs,  vou  mean  ? 

Dor.  No;  he's  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  world  :  he  goes  dressed  like  a  cornmon 
clown  ;  for  there  is  notliing  he  so  much  dreads  as 
to  be  known  for  a  physician. 

James.  All  your  great  men  have  some  strange 
oddities  about  them. 

Dor.  Why  he  will  sufl'er  himself  to  be  beat, 
before  he  will  own  himself  to  be  a  physician;  and 
I'll  give  you  mj'  word,  you  11  never  make  him  own 
himself  one,  unless  j'ou  both  take  a  good  cudgel, 
and  thrash  him  into  it ;  'tis  what  we  are  all  forced 
to  do  when  we  have  any  need  of  him. 

James.  Vi,  hat  a  ridiculous  whim  is  here  ! 

Dor.  Xery  true;  and  in  so  great  a  man. 

James.   And  is  he  so  very  skilful  a  man? 

Dor.  Skilful !  why,  he  does  miracles.  About 
half-a-year  ago,  a  woman  was  given  over  by  all  her 
physicians,  nay,  she  had  been  dead  some  time ; 
when  this  great  man  came  to  her,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her,  he  poured  a  little  drop  of  something  down 
her  throat ;  he  had  no  sooner  done  it,  than  she  got 
out  of  her  bed,  and  walked  about  the  room,  as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 

Roth.  Oh,  prodigious  ! 

Dor.  'Tis  not  above  three  weeks  ago,  that  a  child 
of  twelve  years  old  fell  from  the  top  of  the  house 
to  the  bottom,  and  broke  its  skull,  its  arms,  and 
legs.  Our  physician  was  no  sooner  drubbed  into 
making  him  a  visit,  than  having  rubbed  the  child 
all  over  with  a  certain  ointment,  it  got  upon  its 
legs,  and  run  away'  to  play. 

Roth.  Oh,  most  wonderful ! 

Harry.  Hey,  'gad!  James,  we'll  drub  him  out 
of  a  pot  of  this  ointment. 

James.  But  can  he  cure  dumbness? 

Dor.  Dumbness  !  why  the  curate  of  our  parish's 
wife  was  born  dumb,  and  the  doctor,  with  a  sort 
of  wash,  washed  her  tongue  till  he  set  it  agoing, 
so  that  in  less  than  a  mouth's  time  she  out-talked 
her  husband. 

Harry.  This  must  be  the  very  man  we  were  sent 
after. 

Dor.  Yonder  is  the  very  man  I  speak  of. 

James.  What,  that  he  yonder? 

Dor.  The  very  same.  He  has  spied  us,  and  taken 
up  his  bill. 

James.  Come,  Harry,  don't  let  us  lose  one  mo- 
ment. Mistress,  your  servant;  we  give  you  ten 
thousand  thanks  for  this  favour. 

Dor.  Be  sure  and  make  good  use  of  your  sticks. 

James.  He  sha'n't  want  that.  [E.xeu/it. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Wood. 
Gregory  discovered  at  u-ork. 
Greg.  Pox  on't !  'tis  most  confounded  hot  yvea- 
ther.     Hey  !  who  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  James  and  HaRRY. 
James.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
Greg.  Sir,  your  servant. 

James.  We  are  mighty  happy  in  finding  you  here. 
Greg.  Ay,  like  enough. 
James.  'Tis  in  your  poyver,  sir,  to  do  us  a  ^  cry 
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great  favour.    We  come,  sir,  to  implore  your  :^s- 
sistance  iu  a  certain  all'air. 

Greg.  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  as- 
sistance, masters,  I  am  very  ready  to  do  it. 

James,  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obliging.  But, 
dear  sir,  let  me  beg  you'd  be  covered;  the  sun  will 
hurt  your  complexion. 

Harry.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  be  covered. 

Greg.  These  should  be  footmen  by  their  dress, 
but  should  be  courtiers  by  their  ceremony.  {Aside.) 

James.  You  must  not  think,  it  strange,  sir,  that 
we  come  thus  to  seek  after  you  ;  men  of  yourcapa- 
citv  will  be  sought  after  by  the  whole  world. 

Greg.  Truly,  gentlemen,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  I  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  a 
faggot. 

James.  O,  dear  sir  ! 

Greg.  You  may,  perhaps,  buy  faggots  cheaper 
otherwhere  ;  but  if  you  find  such  in  all  this  country, 
you  shall  have  mine  for  nothing.  To  make  but  one 
word  then  with  you,  you  shall  have  mine  for  ten 
shillings  a  hundred. 

James.  Don't  talk  in  that  manner,  I  desire  you. 

Greg.  I  could  not  sell  them  a  penny  cheaper,  if 
'twas  to  my  father. 

.fames.  Dear  sir,  we  know  you  very  well ;  don't 
jest  with  us  in  this  manner. 

Greg.  Faith,  master,  I  am  so  much  in  earnest 
that  I  can't  bate  one  farthing. 

James.  Oh !  pray,  sir,  leave  this  idle  discourse. 
Can  a  person  like  you,  amuse  yourself  in  this  man- 
ner'! Can  a  learned  and  famous  physician,  like 
you,  try  to  disguise  himself  to  the  world,  and  bury 
such  fine  talents  in  the  woods? 

Greg.  The  fellow's  a  fool.    {Aside.) 

James.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  dissemble 
with  us. 

Harry.  It  is  in  vain,  sir  ;  we  know  what  you  are. 

Greg.  Know  what  you  are  !  What  do  you  know 
of  rae .' 

James.  Why,  we  know  you,  sir,  to  be  a  very 
great  physician. 

Greg.  Physician  in  your  teeth  !    I  a  physician  ! 

James.  The  tit  is  on  him.  {Aside.)  Sir,  let  me 
beseech  you  to  conceal  yourself  no  longer,  and 
oblige  us  to  yon  know  what. 

Greg.  Devil  take  me,  if  I  know  what,  sir.  But 
I  know  ibis,  that  I  am  no  physician. 

■fames.  We  must  proceed  to  the  usual  remedy,  I 
find.  {Aside.)     And  so  you  are  no  physician'! 

Greg.  No. 

James.  You  are  no  physician'! 

Greg.  No,  I  tell  you. 

.fames.  Well,  if  we  must,  we  must.  {They  beat 
Iiiiii.) 

Greg.  Oh,  oh!  gentlemen,  gentlemen  !  what  are 
you  doing?  I  am — I  am  whatever  you  please  to 
have  me. 

•fames.  Why  will  you  oblige  us,  sir,  to  this  vio- 
:  lencel 

Harry.  Why  will  you  force  us  to  this  trouble- 
some remedy  ? 

James.  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pain. 

Greg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  so  it  does  me.    But 
pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  reason  that  you  have 
a  mind  to  make  a  physician  of  me? 
;      James.  What!  do  you  deny  your  being  a  physi- 
I  cian  again? 

I  Greg.  And  the  devil  take  me  if  I  am. 
i  Harry.  You  are  no  physician  1 
I  Greg.  May  I  be  hanged  if  I  am.  (  They  heat  him.) 
1  Oh,  on  !  dear  gentlemen  !  oh,  for  heaven's  sake  ! — 
]  I  am  a  physician,  and  an  apothecary  too,  if  you'll 
j  have  me ;  I  had  rather  be  anything  than  be  knocked 
!  o'the  head. 

I  James.  Dear  sir,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  come 
to  your  senses ;  I  ask  pardon  tea  thousand  times 
for  what  you  have  forced  us  to. 


Greg.  Perhaps  I  am  deceived  myself,  and  am  a 
physician  without  knowing  it.  But,  dear  gentle- 
men, are  you  certain  I  am  a  physician? 

James.  Yes,  the  greatest  physician  in  the  world. 

Greg.  Indeed  ! 

Harry.  A  physician  that  has  cured  all  sorts  of 
distempers. 

Greg.  The  devil  I  have  ! 

James.  That  has  made  a  woman  walk  about  the 
room  after  she  was  dead  six  hours. 

Harry.  That  set  a  child  upon  its  legs  imme- 
diately after  it  had  broke  'em. 

James.  That  made  the  curate's  wife,  who  was 
dumb,  talk  faster  than  her  husband. 

Harry.  Lookye,  sir,  you  shall  have  content ; 
my  master  will  give  you  whatever  you  will  demand. 

Greg.  Shall  I  have  whatever  I  will  demand? 

James.  You  may  depend  upon  it. 

(freg.  I  am  a  physician  without  doubt ;  I  had 
forgot  it,  but  I  begin  to  recollect  myself.  Well — 
and  what  is  the  distemper  I  am  to  cure? 

James.  My  young  mistress,  sir,  has  lost  her 
tongue. 

Greg.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  have  found  it ;  but 
come,  gentlemen,  if  I  must  go  with  you,  I  must 
have  a  physician's  habit ;  for  a  phvsician  can  no 
more  prescribe  without  a  full  wig  than  without  a 
fee.  ACT  IF.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  I.— Sir  Jasper's  House. 
Enter  SiR  Jasper  fwrf  James. 

Sir  J.  Where  is  he?  Where  is  he? 

James.  Only  recruiting  himself  after  his  journey. 
You  need  not  be  impatient,  sir,  for  were  my  young 
lady  dead,  he'd  bring  her  to  life  again.  He  makes 
no  more  of  bringing  a  patient  to  life,  than  other 
physicians  do  of  killing  him. 

Sir  J.  'Tis  strange  so  great  a  man  should  have 
those  unaccountable  odd  humours  you  mentioned. 

James.  'Tis  but  a  good  blow  or  two,  and  he 
comes  immediately  to  himself.     Here  he  is. 

Enter  Gregory  and  Harry. 

Harry.  Sir,  this  is  the  doctor. 

Sir  J.  Dear  sir,  you're  the  welcomest  man  in 
the  world. 

Greg.  Hippocrates  says,  we  should  both  be  co- 
vered. 

Sir  J,  Ha!  does  Hippocrates  say  so?  In  what 
chapter,  pray? 

Greg.  In  his  chapter  of  hats.  [him. 

Sir  J.  Since  Hippocrates  says  so,  I  shall  obey 

Greg.  Doctor,  after  having  exceedingly  travell'd 
in  the  highway  of  letters- — • 

Sir  J.  Doctor!  Pray  whom  do  you  speak  to? 

Greg.  To  you,  doctor. 

Sir  J.  Ha,  ha!  I  am  a  knight,  thank  the  king's 
grace  for  it,  but  no  doctor. 

Greg.  What,  you're  no  doctor? 

Sir  J.  No,  upon  my  word. 

Greg.  You're  no  doctor? 

Sir  J.  Doctor!  no. 

Greg.  There — 'tis  done.    {Beatshim.) 

Sir  J.  Done;  in  the  devil's  name,  what's  done? 

Greg.  Why,  now  you  are  made  a  doctor  of  phy- 
sic;   I  am  sure  it's  all  the  degrees  I  ever  took. 

Sir  J.  What  devil  of  a  fellow  have  you  brought 
here? 

James.  I  told  you,  sir,  the  doctor  had  strange 
whims  with  him. 

Sir  J.  Whims,  quotha!  'Egad,  I  shall  bind  his 
physicianship  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  if  he 
has  any  more  of  these  whims. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  ask  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Sir  J.  Oh!  it's  very  well,  it's  very  well  for  once. 

Greg.  I  am  sorry  for  those  blows. 

Sir  J.  Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Greg.  Which  I  was  oblig'd  to  have  the  honour 
of  laying  on  so  thick  upon  you. 
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Sir  J.  Lei's  talk  no  more  of  'em,  sir.  My  daugli- 
ter,  doctor,  is  fallen  into  a  very  strange  distemper. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  overjojed  to  hear  it ;  and  I  wisli 
■with  all  my  heart,  you  and  your  whole  family  had 
the  same  occasion  for  me  as  your  daughter,  to 
shew  the  great  desire  I  have  to  serve  you. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  oblig'd  to  you. 

Greg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  speak  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul. 

Sir  J,  I  do  believe  you,  sir,  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  mine. 

Greg.  What  is  your  daughter's  name? 

Sir  J.  My  daugliter's  name  is  Charlotte. 

Greg.  Are  you  sure  she  was  christen'd  Charlotte? 

Sir  J.  No  sir,  she  was  christen'd  Charlotta. 

Greg.  Hum!  I  liad  rather  she  should  have  been 
christen'd  Charlotte.  Charlotte  is  a  very  good 
name  for  a  patient ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  the  name 
is  often  of  as  much  service  to  the  patient,  as  the 
physician  is. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  my  daughter's  here. 

Greg.  Is  that  my  patient?  Upon  my  word  she 
carries  no  distemper  iii  her  countenance  ;  and  I 
fancy  a  healthy  young  fellow  would  sit  very  well 
upon  her. 

SirJ.  You  make  her  smile,  doctor. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better;  'tis  a  very  good  sign 
when  we  can  bring  a  patient  to  smile  ;  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  distemper  begins  to  clarify,  as  we  say. — 
Well,  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  What's 
your  distemper? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Greg.  What  do  you  say? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  han,  hon. 

Greg,  What,  what,  what? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  hon — 

Greg.  Han,  hon,honln,  ha!  I  don't  understand 
a wordf she  says.  Han,  hi,  hon!  What  the  devil 
of  a  language  is  this  ? 

Sir  J.  Why,  that's  her  distemper,  sir.  She's 
become  dumb,  and  no  one  can  assign  the  cause  ; 
and  this  distemper,  sir,  has  kept  back  her  mar- 
riage. 

Greg.  Kept  back  her  marriage!     Why  so? 

Sir  J.  Because  her  lover  refuses  to  have  her  till 
she's  cured. 

Greg.  O  lud !  was  ever  such  a  fool,  that  would 
not  have  his  wife  dumb !  Would  to  heaven  my 
wife  was  dumb,  I'd  be  far  from  desiring  to  cure 
her.  Does  this  distemper,  this  han,  hi,  hon,  op- 
press her  very  much? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  sir. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better.  Has  she  any  great 
pains  ? 

Sir  J.  Very  great. 

Greg.  That's  just  as  I  would  have  it.  Give  me 
your  hand,  child.  Hum — ha — a  very  dumb  pulse 
indeed. 

SirJ.  You  have  guess'd  her  distemper. 

Greg.  Ay,  sir,  we  great  physicians  know  a  dis- 
temper immediately  :  I  know  some  of  the  college 
would  call  this  the  boree,  orthe  coupee,  or  the 
sinkee,  or  twenty  other  distempers  ;  but  I  give 
you  my  word,  sir,  your  daughter  is  nothing  more 
than  dumb.  So  I'd  have  you  be  very  easy,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  the  matter  with  her.  If  she 
were  not  dumb,  she  would  be  as  well  as  I  am. 

Sir  J.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  doctor, 
from  whence  her  dumbness  proceeds  ? 

Greg.  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for.  Her 
dnmbness  proceeds  from  her  having  lost  her 
speech. 

Sir  J.  But  whence,  if  you  please,  proceeds  her 
having  lost  her  speech  ? 

Greg.  All  our  best  authors  will  tell  you,  it  is 
the  impediment  of  the  action  of  the  tongue. 

SirJ.  But  if  you  please,  dear  sir,  your  senti- 
meots  upon  that  impediment. 


Greg.  Aristotle  has  upon  that  subject  said  very 
fine  things  ;  very  fine  things. 

Sir  J.  T  believe  it,  doctor, 

Greg.  Ah  !  he  was  a  great  man,  he  was  indeed  a 
very  great  man.  A  man,  who,  upon  that  subject, 
was  a  man  that — But  to  return  to  our  reasoning  : 
I  hold  that  this  impediment  of  the  action  of  the 
tongue  is  caused  by  certain  humours  which  our 
great  physicians  call — humours — humours — Ah! 
you  understand  Latin? 

Sir  J.  Not  in  the  least. 

Greg.  What,  not  understand  Latin  ? 

Sir  J.  No,  indeed,  doctor. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better.  (Aside.)  Cabricias 
arci  thuram  cathalimus,  singulariter  nom.  Haec 
musa  hie,  liac,  hoc,  genitivo  liujus,  huno,  banc, 
musa;.  Bonus,  bona,  bonum.  Estne  oratio  La- 
tinus  ?  Etiam.  Quia  substanlivo  et  adjectivam 
concordat  in  generi  numerum  et  casus,  sic  dicunt, 
aiupit,  prajdicant,  clamitant,  et  similibus. 

Sir  J.  Ah  !  why  did  I  neglect  mv  studies? 

Greg.  Besides,  sir,  certain  spirits  passing  from 
the  left  side,  which  is  the  seal  of  the  liver,  to  the 
right,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  we  find  the 
lungs,  which  we  call  in  latin,  whiskerus,  having 
communication  with  the  brain,  which  we  name  in 
greek,  jackbootos,  by  means  of  a  hollow  vein, 
which  we  call  in  hebrew,  periwiggus,  meet  in  the 
road  witii  the  said  spirits,  which  fill  the  ventricles 
of  the  omotaplasmus,  and  because  the  said  hu- 
mours have — You  comprehend  me  \\ell,  sir?  And 
because  the  said  humours  have  a  certain  malignity 
— Listen  seriously,  I  beg  you. 

Sir  J.  I  do. 

Greg.  Have  a  certain  malignity  that  is  caused — 
Be  attentive  if  you  please. 

Sir  J.  I  am. 

Greg.  That  is  caus'd,  I  say,  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  engendered  in  the  concavity  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  thence  it  arises,  that  these  vapours, 
propria  quae  maribus  tribuuntur  mascula  dicas,  ut 
sunt  divorum.  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum. 
This,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  your  daughter  being  dumb. 

Harry.  O  that  I  had  but  his  tongue  I 

SirJ.  It  is  impossible  to  reason  better,  no 
doubt.  But,  dear  sir,  there  is  one  thing.- — I  always 
thought,  till  now,  that  the  heart  was  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Greg.  Ay,  sir,  so  they  were  formerly,  but  we 
have  changed  all  that.  The  college  at  present, 
sir,  proceeds  upon  an  entire  new  method. 

Sir  J.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir. 

Greg.  Oh,  sir!  there's  no  harm;  you're  not  ob- 
liged to  know  so  much  as  we  do. 

Sir  J.  Very  true  ;  but,  doctor,  what  would  you 
have  done  with  my  daughter? 

Greg.  What  would  I  have  done  with  her?  Why, 
mv  advice  is,  that  you  immediately  put  her  into  a 
bed  warm'd  with  a  brass  warming-pan  :  cause  her 
to  drink  one  quart  of  spring  watei',  mixed  with  one 
pint  of  brandy,  six  Seville  oranges,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  best  double-refin'd  sugar. 

SirJ.  Why,  this  is  punch,  doctor. 

Greg.  Punch,  sir  !  Ay,  sir  ;  and  what's  better 
than  punch  to  make  people  talk  ?  Never  tell  me 
of  your  juleps,  your  gruels,  your — your — this,  and 
that,  and  t'other  ;  which  are  only  arts  to  keep  a 
patient  in  band  a  long  time.  I  love  to  do  business 
all  at  once. 

Sir  J.  Doctor,  I  ask  pardon  ;  you  shall  be 
obeyed.  (Gives  him  mottey.) 

Greg.  I'll  return  in  the  evening,  and  see  what 
effect  it  has  had  on  her.  Sir  Jasper,  let  me  tell 
you,  it  were  not  amiss  if  you  yourselftook  a  little 
lenitive  physic;  I  shall  prepare  something  for  yon. 

SirJ.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  No,  no,  doctor;  I  have  es- 
caped both  doctors  and  distempers  hitherto,  and  I 
am  resolved  the  distemper  shall  pay  me  the  first 
visit. 
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i  Greg.  Say  you  so,  sir?  Why  then  if  I  can  get 
'  no  more  patients  here,  I  must  even  seek  them  else- 
■  where  ;  and  so  humbly  beggo  te  domine  doraitii 
veniam  goundi  (bras. 
Sir  J.  Well,  this  is  a  physician  of  vast  capacity, 
!  but  of  exceeding  odd  humours.  \^Exit. 

I  -Scene  II The  Street. 

I  Enter  hE\tiDV.K. 

!  Lean.  All,  Charlotte!  thou  hast  no  reason  to 
apprehend  my  ignorance  of  what  thou  endurest, 
since  I  can  so  easily  guess  thy  torment  by  my  own. 
Oh  how  TOUcii  more  justifiable  are  my  fears,  when 
you  have  not  only  the  command  of  a  parent,  but 
the  temptation  of  fortune  to  allure  you  '. 

i  Enter  Gregoixy. 

I      Greg.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  good  beginning  ; 

!  and  since — 

Lean.  I  have  waited  for  you,  doctor,  a  long 
I  time.  I'm  come  to  beg  your  assistance. 
I  Greg.  Ay,  you  have  need  of  my  assistance  in- 
ideed!  What  a  pulse  is  here!  What  do  you  out 
'o'yourbedl  (Feels  his  pulse.) 
I  Lean.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  doctor,  you're  mistaken  ;  I 
I  am  not  sick,  I  assure  you. 

i  Greg.  How,  sir!  not  sick?  Do  you  think  I 
;  don't  know  when  a  man  is  sick,  better  than  he  does 
I  himself? 

I  Lean.  Well,  if  I  have  any  distemper,  it  is  (he 
love  of  that  young  lady,  your  patient,  from  whom 
i  you  just  now  came  ;  and  to  whom  if  you  can  con- 
ivey  me,  I  swear,  dear  doctor,  I  shall  be  efl'ectually 
cured. 

I     Greg.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  pimp,  sir  ?  a  phy- 
Isician  for  a  pimp  ? 
'     Lean.  Dear  sir,  make  no  noise. 
I      Greg.  Sir,  I  will  make  a  noise  ;  you're  an  im- 
!  pertinent  fellow. 
I      Lean.  Softly,  good  sir  ! 

Greg.  I  shall  snew  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  such  a 
Isort  of  a  person,  and  that  you  are  an  insolent, 
Isaucy — {Leander  gives  apurse.) — I'm  notspeaking 
to  you,  sir;  but  there  are  certain  impertinent  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  that  take  people  for  what  they 
are  not;  which  always  puts  me,  sir,  into  such  a 
!passion,  that — 

Lean.  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

'  Grejf.  O  dear  sir!  no  offence  in  the  least.  Pray, 
:sir,  how  am  I  to  serve  you  ? 

I  Lean.  This  distemper,  sir,  which  you  are  sent 
ifor  to  cure  is  feigned,  and  is  an  invention  of  Char- 
ilotte's  to  deliver  her  from  a^jaiatch  she  dislikes. 

Greg.  Hum! — suppose  you  were  to  disguise 
iyourself  as  an  apothecary? 

I     Lean.  I'm  not  very  vvell  known  to  her  father, 
therefore  believe  I  may  pass  upon  him  securely. 
I     Greg.  Go  then,  disguise   yourself  immediately  ; 
|I'U  wait  for  you  here.     Ha  !  methinks   I  see  a  pa- 
jtient.  [^Exit  Leander. 

I  Enter  DoECAS. 

j  Dor.  I'm  like  to  pay  severely  for  my  frolic,  if  I 
ihavelost  nij'  husband  by  it. 

'  Greg.  Oh,  physic  and  matrimony!  ray  wife! 
;What  evil  stars,  in  the  devil's  name,  have  sent  her 
ihither?  If  I  could  but  persuade  her  to  take  a 
ipill  or  two  that  I'd  give  her,  I  should  be  a  physi- 
|cian  to  some  purpose.  Come  hider,  shild,  leta  me 
ifeela  your  pulse. 

j    Jjor.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  pulse  ? 
I    Greg.  I  am   the   French   Physicion,  my   dear ; 
|ind  I  am  to  feela  de  pulse  of  the  pation. 
I    Dor.  Yes,  but  I  am  no  pation,  sir;  nor  want  no 
■physicion,  good  Dr.  Ragou. 

Greg.  Begar,  you  must  be  put-a  to  bed,  and 
laka  de  peel ;  me  sal  give  you  de  little  peel  dat  sal 
j;nre  you,  as  you  have  more  distempre  den  evere 
ifaered  off. 


Dor.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool?  If  you 
feel  my  pulse  any  more,  I  shall  feel  your  ears  for 
you. 

Greg.  Begar,  you  must  taka  the  peel. 

Dor.  Begar,  I  shall  not  taka  the  peel. 

Greg.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  try  her. 
(Aside.)  Maye  dear,  if  you  will  not  letta  me  cura 
you,  you  sal  cura  me  ;  you  sal  be  my  physicion, 
and  I  will  give  you  de  fee?  (Holds  out  a  purse.) 

Dor.  Ay,  my  stomach  does  not  go  against  those 
pills  ;  and  what  must  I  do  for  your  fee? 

Greg.  Oh,  begar!  me  vill  show  you,  me  vill 
teacha  you  what  you  sal  do ;  you  must  come 
kissa  me  now,  you  must  come  kissa  me. 

Dor.  (Kisses  him.)  As  I  live,  my  very  hang- 
dog! I've  discover'd  him  in  good  time,  or  he  had 
discover'd  me.  (Aside.)  Well,  doctor,  and  are  you 
cur'd  now? 

Greg.  I  shall  make  myself  a  cuckold  presently. 
(Aside.)  Dis  is  not  a  propre  place,  dis  is  too  pub- 
lic ;  for  sud  any  one  pass  by  while  I  taka  dis 
physic,  it  villpreventa  de  opperation. 

Dor.  What  physic,  doctor? 

Greg.  In  your  ear,  dat.  (  Whispers.) 

Dor.  And  in  your  ear,  dat,  sirrah.  (Boxing  his 
ear.) 

Greg.  What,  my  dear  wife !  Oh,  I'll  be  even 
with  her  for  this.     (Aside.) 

Enter  Helebore. 

Hel.  Are  not  you  the  great  doctor,  just  come  to 
this  town,  so  famous  for  curing  dumbness? 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  he. 

Hel.  Then,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  of  your  advice. 

Greg.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

Hel.  Not  for  myself,  good  doctor  ;  I  am  myself, 
sir,  a  brother  of  the  faculty,  what  the  world  calls  a 
mad  doctor.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care,  a 
patient  whom  I  can  by  no  means  prevail  with  to 
speak. 

Greg.  I  shall  make  him  speak,  sir. 

Hel.  It  will  add,  sir,  to  the  great  reputation  yea 
have  already  acquired,  and  I  am  happy  in  tinding 
you. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  as  happy  in  finding  yon.  You  see 
that  woman  there  ;  she  is  possessed  with  a  more 
strange  sort  of  madness,  and  imagines  every  man 
she  sees  to  be  her  husband.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will 
but  admit  her  into  your  house — 

Hel.  Most  willingly,  sir. 

Greg.  The  first  thing,  sir,  you  are  to  do,  is  to  let 
out  thirty  ounces  of  her  blood  ;  then,  sir,  you  are 
to  shave  off  all  her  hair;  all  her  hair,  sir;  after  which 
you  are  to  make  a  very  severe  use  of  your  rod  twice 
a  day  ;  and  take  a  particular  care  that  she  have  not 
the  least  allowance  beyond  bread  and  water. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  shall  readily  agree  to  the  dictates  of 
so  great  a  man  ;  nor  can  I  help  approving  ofyonr 
method,  which  is  exceeding  mild  and  wholesome. 

Greg.  My  dear,  that  gentleman  will  conduct  you 
to  my  lodging.  (To  Dorcas.)  Sir,  I  beg  you  will 
take  a  particular  care  of  the  lady.     (To  Helebore.) 

Hel.  You  may  depend  on't,  sir,  nothing  in  my 
power  shall  be  wanting  :  you  have  only  to  inquire 
for  Dr.  Helebore. 

Dor.  'Twon't  be  long  before  I  see  you,  husband  ? 

Hel.  Husband  !  this  is  as  unaccountable  a  mad- 
ness as  any  I  have  yet  met  with. 

[Exeunt  Helebore  and  Dorcas. 

Re-enter  LEANDER. 

Greg.  I  think  I  shall  be  revenged  of  you  now, 
my  dear.    So,  sir — 

Lean.  I  think  I  make  a  pretty  good  apothecary 
now. 

Greg.  Yes,  faith,  you're  almost  as  good  an  apo- 
thecary as  I  am  a  physician ;  and  if  yon  please,  I'll 
convey  you  to  the  patieat. 
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Lean.  If  I  did  but  know  a  few  physical  hard 
words — 

Grey.  A  few  plijsical  hard  words!  why,  in  a  few  : 
hard  words  consists  the  science.    Would  you  know 
as  much   as   the  whole   faculty  in  an  instant,   sir? 
Come  alonff,  come  along. — Hold,  let   me  go   lirst  ; 
the  doctor  must  always  go  before  the  apothecary. 

l^Exeunt. 

SCENE  lU.—Sir  Jasper's  House. 

Enter  SirJaspicr,  Charlotte,  and  Maid. 

Sir  J.  Has  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak  yet  1 
Maid.  Not  in  the  least,  sir  ;  so  far  from  it,   that 

as  she  used  to  make  a  sort  of  a  noise  before,  she  is 

DOW  quite  silent. 

Sir  J.  {Loolcs  al  his  walch.)  'Tis  almost  the  time 

the  doctor  promised  to  return. 

Enter  Gregory  and  Leander. 

Oh  !  he  is  here.    Doctor,  your  servant. 

Greg.  Well,  sir,  how  does  my  patient "! 

<S'(V  J.  Rather  worse,  sir,  since  your  prescription. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better,  'lis  a  sign  that  it  ope- 
rates. 

Sir  J.  Who  is  that  gentleman,  pray,  with  you? 

Greg.  An  apothecary,  sir.  Mr.  Apothecary,  I 
desire  you  would  immediately  apply  what  I  pre- 
scribed. It  is,  sir,  a  great  and  subtle  question 
among  the  doctors,  whether  women  are  more  easy 
to  be  cured  than  men.  I  beg  you  would  attend  to 
this,  sir,  if  you  please. — Some  say,  no  ;  others  say, 
yes  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  say  both  yes  and  no  ;  for- 
asmuch as  the  incongruity  of  the  opaque  humours 
that  meet  in  the  natural  temper  of  women,  are  the 
cause  that  the  brutal  part  will  always  prevail  over 
the  sensible  ;  one  sees  that  the  inequality  of  their 
opinions  depends  on  the  black  movement  of  the  cir- 
cle of  the  moon  ;  and  as  the  sun  that  darts  his  rays 
upon  the  concavity  of  the  earth,  finds — 

Char.  No,  I  am  not  at  all  capable  of  changing 
my  opinion. 

Sir  J.  My  daughter  speaks!  my  daughter  speaks! 
Oh,  the  great  power  of  physic !  Ob,  the  admirable 
physician  I  How  can  I  reward  thee  for  such  a  ser- 
vice \ 

Greg.  This  distemper  has  given  me  a  most  insuf- 
ferable deal  of  trouble.  {Traverses  the  stage  in  a 
great  heat,  Leander  following. 

Char.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  recovered  my  speech  ;  but 
I  have  recovered  it  to  tell  you,  that  I  never  will 
have  any  husband  but  Leander.  (Speaks  with  great 
eagerness,  and  drives  Sir  Jasper  round  the  stage.) 

Sir  J.  But— 

Char.  Nothing  is  capable  to  shake  the  resolution 
I  have  taken. 

Sir  J.  What? 

Char.  Your  rhetoric  is  in  vain;  all  your  discourses 
signify  nothing. 

Sir  J.  I— 

Char.  I  am  determined  ;  and  all  the  fathers  in 
the  world  shall  never  oblige  me  to  marry  contrary 
to  my  inclinations. 

Sir  J.  I  have — 

Char.  I  never  will  submit  to  this  tyranny  ;  and 
if  I  must  not  have  the  man  I  like,  I'll  die  a  maid. 

Sir  J.  You  shall  have  Mr.  Dapper. 

Greg.  There,  sir,  there,  I  think  we  have  brought 
her  tongue  to  a  pretty  tolerable  consistency. 

Sir  J.  Consistency,  quotha !  why,  there  is  no 
stopping  her  tongue.  Dear  doctor,  I  desire  you 
■would  make  her  dumb  again. 

Greg.  That's  impossible,  sir  ;  all  that  I  can  do  to 
serve  you  is,  I  can  make  you  deaf,  if  you  please. 

Sir  J.  And  do  you  think — 

Char.  All  your  reasoning  shall  never  conquer 
m)'  resolution. 

Sir  J.  You  shall  marry  Mr.  Dapper  this  evening. 

Char.  I'll  be  buried  first. 


Greg.  Stay,  sir,  stay  ;  let  me  regulate  this  affair; 
it  is  a  distemper  that  possesses  Tier,  and  I  know 
what  remedy  to  a])ply  to  it. 

Sir  J.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  can  cure  the 
distempers  of  the  mind? 

Greg.  Sir,  I  can  cure  any  thing.     Harkye,  Mr. 
Apothecary,  you  see  that  the  love  she  has  for  Leander 
is    entirely  contrary  to   the  will  of  her  father,  and 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  an  immediate 
remedy  is  necessary  :  for  my  part,  I  know  of  but 
one,  which  is  a  dose  of  purgative  running-awaj, 
mixed  with  two  drachms  of  pills  niatrimoniac.  Per- 
haps she  will  make  some  diflicully  to  take  them  ; 
but  as  you  are  an  able  apothecary,  I  shall  trust  to  ' 
you  for  the  success.     Go,  make  her  walk  in   the  i 
garden  :  be  sure  lose  no  time  ;  to  the  remedy  quick,  I 
to  the  remedy  specific. 

[^Exeu/it  Leander  and  Charlotte. 

Enter  DORCAS.  ' 

Dor.  Where  is  this  villain,  this  rogue,  this  pre- 
tended physician  ? 

>S'(V  /.  Hey-day  !  what,  what,  what's  the  matter  ' 
now  ? 

Dor.  Oh,  sirrah  !  sirrah  !  would  jou  have  de- 
stroyed your  wife,  you  villain?     Would  you  have  ; 
been  guilty  of  murder,  dog? 

Greg.  Hoity-toity  !  Wiiat  mad  woman  is  this? 

Sir  J.  Poor  wretch  !  For  pity's  sake  cure  her,  '< 
doctor.  I 

Greg.  Sir,  I  shall  not  cure  her,  unless  somebody  ' 
gives  me  a  fee.     If  you  will  give  me  a  fee,  sir  Jas- 
per, you  shall  see  me  cure  her  this  instant. 

Dor.  I'll  see  you,  you  villain. — Cure  me"! 

Enter  J A^iES.  ] 

James.  Oh,  sir!  undone!  undone!  your  daughter 
has  run  away  with  her  lover,  Leander,  who  was  here  [ 
disguised  like  an  apothecary  ;  and  this  is  the  rogue 
of  a  physician  who  has  contrived  all  the  affair.         ' 

Sir  J.  How  !  am  I  abused  in  this  manner?  Here,  ! 
who  is  there  ?  Bid  my  clerk  bring  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  ;  III  send  this  fellow  to  jail  immediately. 

James.  Indeed,  my  good  doctor,  you  stand  a  very  • 
fair  chance  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  an  heiress. 

Greg.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  I  shall  take  my  de- 
grees now. 

Dor.  And  are  they  going  to  hang  you,  my  dear 
husband  1 

Greg.  You  see,  my  dear  wife. 

Dor.  Had  you  finished  the  faggots,  it  had  beeni 
some  consolation. 

Greg.  Leave  me,  or  you'll  break  my  heart. 

Dor.  No,  I'll  stay  to  encourage  you  at  yoar 
death,  nor  will  I  budge  an  inch  till  I've  seen  you 
hanged.        » 

Re-enter  Leander  and  Charlotte. 

Lean.  Behold,  sir,  that  Leander,  whom  you  hadi 
forbid  your  house,  restores  3'our  daughter  to  yonri 
power,  even  when  he  had  her  in  his.  I  will  receive' 
her,  sir,  only  at  your  hands.  I  have  received  let- 
ters, by  which  I  learned  the  death  of  an  uncle, j 
whose  estate  far  exceeds  that  of  your  intended  son- 
in-law. 

^iV  /.  Sir,  your  virtue  is  beyond  all  estates,  and 
I  give  you  my  daughter  with  all  the  pleasure  ini 
the  world.  May  I  beg  to  know  whether  you  are  aj 
physician  or  not,  or  what  the  devil  you  are  1  {To 
Gregory.) 

Greg.  I  think,  sir,  after  the  miraculous  cure  you 
have  seen  me  perform,  you  have  no  reason  to  ask 
whether  I  am  a  physician  or  no.  And  for  yon, 
wife,  I'll  henceforth  have  you  behave  with  all  de- 
ference to  my  greatness. 

Dor.  Why,  thou  puffed-up  fool,  I  could  have 
made  as  good  a  physician  myself;  the  cure  waf 
owing  to  the  apothecary,  not  the  doctor.    lE.xeunt 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— ^  Palace  Yard. 

fter  Doodle  on  one  side,  and  Noodle  on  the  other; 
after  a  long  obeisance,  they  embrace. 

DUETT. 

Sure,  such  a  day. 

So  renown' d,  so  victorious ! 

Such  a  day  as  this  was  never  seeti ; 

Courtiers  so  gay. 

And  the  mob  so  uproarious ! 

Nature  seems  to  wear  a  universal  grin. 

Arthur  to  Doll 
Is  grotvn  bobbish  and  uxorious  ; 
While  both  she  and Huncamunca  tipple,  talking 
taivdry. 
Even  Mr.  Sol, 
So  tifted  out,  so  glorious, 
Glitters  like  a  beau  in  a  new  birth-day  em- 
broidery. 

Oh !  tis  a  day 
Of  jubilee,  cajollery ; 
A  day  we  never  saw  before ; 
A  day  of  fun  and  drollery. 

That  you  may  say. 
Their  majesties  may  boast  of  it ; 
A  nd  since  it  never  can  come  more, 
'Tis  fit  they  make  the  most  of  it. 


od. 


od. 


Dood.  Oh!  'tis  a  day,  Sfc. 

Nood.  That  you  may  say,  Sfc. 

Dood.  Sure,  such  a  day,  Sfc. 

Nood.  Courtiers  so  gay,  iUfc. 

Dood.   Yes,   Noodle,    yes;    to-day   the   miffhtv 
Thumb  ^    ^ 

Returns  triumphant.     Captive  giants  swarm 
Like  bees  behind  his  car.      (Flourish  of  trumpets.) 

Nood.  These  trumpets  speak  the  king  at  levee  ; 
I  go. 

Dood.  And  I  also,  to  offer  my  petition. 

Nood.  Doodle,  do.  ^Exewit. 

Scene  U.— Inside  of  the  Palace. 

King  Arthur  and  Queen  Dollalolla  seated 
on  a  throne;  Lord  Grizzle,  Courtiers,  and 
Attendants.    Doodle  otk/ Noodle  apart. 

King.  Let  no  face  but  a  face  of  joy  be  seen. 
The  man  who  this  day  frowns,  sliall  lose  his  head. 
That  he  may  have  no  face  to  frown  withal. 
Smile,  Dollallolla.  {Kisses  her.) 

Dood.  (Kneeling.)  Dread  liege. 
This  petition — 

King.   (^Kicks  it  away.)    Petition  me  no  peti- 
tions, sir,  to  day  ; 
To-day  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  drunk. 
And  this  our  queen  shall  be  as  drunk  as  we. 

Queen.  Is't  so?  why,  then,  perdition  catch  the 
failers ! 
Let's  have  a  row,  and  s;et  as  drunk  as  tailors, 
CG 
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[Act  I. 


AIR.— Queen. 


What  though  I  now  am  half  seas  o'er, 

I  scorn  to  baulk  this  bout. 
Of  stiff  rack  punch  fetch  bowls  a  score, 

'Fore  George,  I'll  see  them  out. 

What  though,  Sfc. 

But,  sir,  your  queen  'twould  ill  become, 

T  indulge  in  vulgar  sips; 
No  drop  of  brandy,  gin,  or  rum, 

Should  pass  these  royal  lips.  . 

But,  sir,  Cfc. 

Chorus.  Rum  ti  iddity,  row,  row,  row, 

ff  we' da  good  sup,  wed  take  it  now. 

King.  Though  rack,  in  punch,  ten  shillings  were 
a  quart, 
And  mm  and  brandy  be  but  half-a-crown. 
Rather  than  quarrel,  thou  shalt  have  thy  hll. 

{Flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets. ) 
Nood.  These  martial  sounds,  my  liege,  announce 

the  general. 
King.  Haste  we  to  meet,  and  meetly  to  receive 
him.  ,,      .  ,         •    \ 

(Rises  from  the  throne.     Martial  music.) 

Enter  Tom  Thumb,  Attendants,  and  Glumdalca 

in  chains. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  mighty  Thomas  Thumb! 
Thou  tiny  hero!  pigmy  giant-queller! 
What  gratitude  can  thank  away  the  debt 
Thy  valour  puts  upon  us  1 

(  Takes  him  up  and  unbraces  lam. ) 
Queen.  Oh,  ye  gods  [  ^i^'t:] 

Tum.  When" I'm  not  thank'd  at  all,  I  m  thank  d 
enough ; 
I've  done  my  duty,  and  I've  done  no  more. 

(Bows.) 
Queen.  Was  ever  such  a  godlike  creature  seen  1 
King.  Thy  modesty's  a  flambeau  to  thy  merit; 
It  shines  itself,  and  shews  thy  merit  too. 

0  Tommy,  Tommy  Thumb !  what  to  thy  prowess 

do  we  owe  1 
Ask  some  reward,  great  as  we  can  bestow. 

Tom.  I  ask  not  kingdoms,  I  can  conquer  those  ; 

1  ask  not  money,  money  I've  enough  : 
If  this  be  caird  a  debt,  take  my  receipt  in  lull,     ^ 
I  ask  but  this,   to  sun  myself  in  Hnncamunca  s 

eyes. 

King.  (Aside.)  Prodigious  bold  request! 

Queen.  Be  still,  my  soul ! 

King.  (After  a  pause.)  It  is  resolv  d  : 
The  princess  is  thy  own.  ( ^oJ liumb.) 

Tom.  O  happy  Tommy!  super-happy  Ihumb! 
Whisper,  ye  winds,  that  Huncamunca's  mine  . 
The  bloody  bus'ness  of  grim  war  is  o'er. 
And  beauty,  heavenly  beauty,  crowns  my  toils. 

AIR.— Tom  Thumb. 

As  when  the  chimney-sweeper    ■ 

Has,  all  the  live-long  day. 
Through  darksome  paths  a  creeper, 

Pursu'd  his  sooty  way  : 

At  night,  to  ivash  ivith  water 

His  hands  and  face,  he  flies; 
And,  in  his  t'other  tatter. 

With  his  Brickdusta  lies. 

lExit.    Flourish  of  trumpets. 

King.   (Looking  fondly  at  Glumdalca.)    I  feel  a 
sudden  pain  across  my  breast ; 
Nor  know  I  whether  it  proceed  from  love 
Or  the  wind-cholic  jbut  time  will  shew.     (Aside.) 

Hugeous  queen  of  hearts! 
Sure,  thou  wert  forra'd  by  all  the  gods  in  council  ; 


Who,  having  made  a  lucky  hit,  beyond  their  jour-  ■ 

ney-work, 
Crv'd  oat,  "  This  is  a  woman!"  _      i 

Glum.    Then  were  the  gods  confonndedly  mis-  ; 
taken.  , 

We  are  a  giantess.   I  tell  thee,  Arthur,  , 

We,  yesterday,  were  both  a  queen  and  wife  :  , 

One  hundred  thousand  giants  own'd  our  sway  ; 
Twenty  whereof  were  wedded  to  ourself. 

Queen.  Oh,  blest  prerogative  of  giantism  !  l 

(Aside.) 
King.  Oh,  vast  queen!     Think  our  court  thine 
own  ; 
Call  for  whate'er  thou  likest,    there  s  nought  to  j 

v^y  > 

Nor  art  thou  captive,  but  thy  captive  we. 

(Takes  off  her  chain.) 
Queen.  (Aside.)  Ha!  Arthur  faithless! 
This  gag  my  rival,  too,  in  dear  Tom  Thumb ! 
Revenge!  but  I'll  dissemble.  _  ,' 

Madam,  believe,  that  with  a  woman's  eye  : 

I  view  your  loss :  take  comfort ;  for,  to-morrow 
Our  grenadiers  shall  be  call'd  out,  then  choose 
As  many  husbands  as  you  think  you'll  want.  i 

Glum.  Madam,  I   rest  your  much  obliged  and' 
very  humble  servant.  [Ejtif.jj 

Queen.  Though  greater  yet  Tom's  boasted  merit 
was,  .  " 

He  shall  not  have  my  daughter,  that  is  poz. 

(Advancing  to  the  king,).t 

King.  Ha  !  say'st  thou  7  | 

Queen.  Yes,  l"  say  he  sha'u't.  ; 

Kirig.  How  !  sha'n't ! 

Now  by  our  royal  self  we  swear,  I'll  be  d-d  bat 

he  shall. 

AIR.— Queen.  ; 

Then  tremble  all,  who  iveddings  ever  made. 
And  tremble  more  who  did  this  match  persuade;     \ 
For,  like  a  worried  cat,  I'll  spit,  fll  squall,  ! 

/'//  scratch,  I'll  tear  the  eyes  out  of  ye  all.  j 

(The  King  throws  his  hat  at  the  Queen.' 
[Exit  Queen  and  ladies. 
Dood.  Her  majesty  the  Queen,  is  in  a  passion. 
King.  She  may  be  d— d  !  Who  cares?  We  wer« 
indeed, 
A  pretty  king  of  clouts,  were  we  to  truckle  ; 

To  all  her  maudlin  humours. 


[E.\'eunt 


AIR.— King. 

We  kings,  who  are  in  our  senses. 
Mock  our  consort's  violences; 
Pishing  at  their  moods  and  tenses, 

Our  own  will  we  follow. 
If  the  husband  once  gives  way 
To  his  ivife's  capricious  sway. 
For  his  breeches  he,  ne.xt  day. 

May  go  whoop  and  holloa. 

Scene  III.— The  Outside  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  LORD  Grizzle. 

Gr'iz.  Arthur  wrongs  me: 
Cheats  me  of  my  Hnncamunca. 
Rouse  thee.  Grizzle  !     Sblood  !  I'll  be  a  rebel. 
Alas  !  what  art  thou,  honour? 
A  Monmouth-street  lac'd  coat,  gracing  to-day 
My  back  ;  to-morrow,  glittering  on  another  s. 
To  arms  !  to  arms  ! 

Enter  Queen  Dollallolla,  in  a  rage. 

Queen.  Teach  me  to  scold,  O  Grizzle  ! 

Griz.  Scold,  would  my  queen?  Say,  ah  !  where 

fore  1  • 

Queen.  Wherefore !  nn.       1. 1 

Faggots  and  fire!  My  daughter  to  Tom  Thumb! 


i 


Scene  5.] 
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'    Griz.  I'll  mince  the  atom  into  countless  pieces. 
''    Queen.  Oh,  no  !  prevent  the  match,  but  hurt  not 

him — 
iSim!    Thou!    thou  kill  the  man 
ikVhokilI'd  the  giants? 

!  Griz,  Giants  !  Why,  madam,  'tis  all  flummery  : 
jHe  made  the  giants  first,  and  then  he  kill'd  them. 
\  Queen.  How  I  hast  thou  seen  no  giants?  Are 
<  there  not 

'<fow  in  our  yard,  ten  thousand  proper  giants? 

Griz.  Madam,  shall  I  tell  3 on  what  I'm  going 
iO  say  1     I  do  not  positively  know,  but,  as  near  as 
can  guess,  I  cannot  tell;  though  I  firmly  do  be- 
ieve  there  is  not  one. 
Queen.  Out  from  my  sight,  base  Pickthank  !  hie, 
begone ! 
5y  all  my  stars,  thou  enviest  Tom  Thumb  ! 
Griz.   Yes,  yes,  I  go;  but,  madam,  know, 
(Since  your  majesty's  so  pert ;) 
That  a  flood  of  Tommy's  blood. 
To  allay  this  storm  shall  spurt. 
I  l^Exeiint, 

Scene  IV. — An  Anti-Chamber. 
King  Arthur  on  a  couch. 

I  King.  Methought 

I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Sleep  no  more  !  " 
jlumdalca  exiles  sleep  ;  and  therefore,  Arthur 
|an  sleep  no  more. 

The  Ghost  o/Gaffer  Thumb  rises,  with  a  blue 
lantern  on  a  long  staff'. 

Ghost.  Oh,  Arthur!   Arthur!  Arthur! 
toon  shalt  thou — sleep  enough. 
I  King.  Ah  !  what  art  thou  ? 
!  Ghost.  The  ghost  of  Garter  Thumb. 
j  King.  A  ghost !   stand  ort'i 
jll  have  thee  laid  in  the  Red  Sea. 
!  Ghost.  Oh,  Arthur!  take  heed. 
[y  thread  is  spun  ;  list,  list,  oh,  list ! 

AIR. — Ghost. 

Pale  death  is  prowling, 
Dire  omens  scowling. 
Doom  thee  to  slaughter. 
Thee,  thy  wife  and  daughter. 
Furies  are  growling. 

With  horrid  groans  : 
Grizzle's  rebellion, 
What  need  I  tell  you  on? 

Or  by  a  red  cow, 
Tom  Thumb  devoured  ? 
Hark  !  the  cock  crowing 

J  must  be  going, 
I  can  no  more. 


,  King. 


(  Cock  crows. ) 
{Vanishes.') 

No  more  I  and  why  no  more,  or  why  so 
much  ? 


jetter  quite  ignorant,  tlian  half  instructed. 
'y  Jove,  this  bo-peep  ghost  makes  game  of  us, 
lerefore,  fate,  keep  your  secret  to  yourself. 

AIR. — King  Arthur. 

I ch  a  fine  king  as  I,  don't  fear  your  threats   of  a 

rush, 
\o  shew  your   sweet  phiz  again,  and  I'll  quickly  call 
'  up  a  blush, 

1  For  I  am  up,  up,  up, 

;  But  you  are  down,  doivn,  down, 

I         Do  2>op  up  your  nob  again, 
I  And  egad  I'll  crack  your  crown. 

j  ho  cares  for  you,  Mr.  Ghost  ?   or  all  that  you  can 
I  do? 

\  laugh  at  your  stupid  threats,    and  your  cock-a 
doodle-do;  {Cockcrows.) 


For  I  am  up,  up,  up, 

But  you  are  down,  down,  down, 

Draw  your  sword  like  a  man. 
Or,  I' II  box  you  for  a  crown. 

Rum ti  iddity,  S)C. 

Scene  V. — Princess Huncamunca's Dressing-room, 

Princess  Huncamunca  at  her  toilette,  Friza- 

LETTA  icaifing. 

Hunc.  Give  me  some  music,  see  that  it  be  sad. 

(Music.) 
Oh,  Tommy  Thumb!  why  art  thou  Tommy  Thumb  f 
Why  had  not  mighty  Bantam  been  thy  fatherl 
Why  not  the  king  of  Brentford,  old  or  new  ? 

Friz.  Madam,  Lord  Grizzle. 

Enter  Lord  Grizzle. 

Gr'iz.    {Kneeling.)    Oh,  Huncamunca!  Hunca- 
munca, oh  ! 

Hunc,  This  to  my  rank,  bold  man  ! 

Griz.  Ah,  beauteous  princess! 
Love  levels  rank,  lords  down  to  cellar  bears. 
And  bids  the  brawny  porter  walk  up  stairs. 
Nought  is  for  love  too  high,  nor  aught  too  low — 
Oh,  Huncamunca  !   Huncamunca,  oh  ! 

Hunc.  My  lord,  in  vain,  a-suitoring  you  come, 
For  I'm  engaged  this  instant  to  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz,  Play   not  the  fool  ;  that  less   than   baby 
siiun. 
Or  you  will  ne'er  be  brought  to  bed  of  one. 

Hunc.  Am  I  thus  fobb'd  ?  then  I  my  words  re- 
call. 

Griz,  Shall  I  to  Doctors'  Commons? 

Hunc,  Do  so  pray ; 
I  now  am  in  the  mood,  and  cannot  stay. 

AIR. — Lord  Grizzle. 

In  hurry  post  for  a  license. 

In  hurry  ding  dong  I  come  back; 
For  that  you  shan't  need  bid  me  twice  hence, 

I'll  be  there,  and  here  in  a  crack. 
Hey  ting , 

My  heart's  on  the  wing, 
I  now  could  leap  over  the  moon; 

Let  the  chaplain 

Set  us  grapp'ling, 
A  nd  ice' II  stock  a  baby-house  soon. 

Hunc.  Oh  ! 

Griz.  Ah  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Tom  Thumb. 

Tom,  Where  is  my  Huncamunca  1  where's  my 
princess  ? 
Where  those  bright  eyes,  the  card-matches  of  Cu- 
pid, 
That  light  up  all  with  love  my  waxen  soul? 

Hunc.   Put    out   the   light,  nor  waste  thy  little 

taper. 
Tom.  Put  out  the  light "!  impossible! 
As  well  Sir  Solomon  might  put  out  his  rushlight. 
Hunc,  I  am  to  Lord  Griz/.le  promis'd. 
Tom,  Promis'd  ! 

Hunc,  Too  sure,  'tis  enter'd  in  fate's  journal. 
Tom.  Enter'd! 
Zounds  !   I'll  tear  out  the  leaf — I'll  blot  the  page — 

I'll  burn  the  book. 
I  tell  thee,  princess,  had  I  been  thy  help-mate. 
We   soon    had    peopled   this   whole  realm    with 
Thumbs. 
Hunc.  O  tie  !  I  shudder  at  the  gross  idea  ! 
Tom.  Then  go  we  to  the  king,  let  him  decide. 
Whether  you  shall  be  Grizzle's  or  my  bride. 

{Going  out  hand-in-hand,  are  met  by 
Glumdalca.) 
Glum.  Stop,    brandy-nose !    hopest    thou    the 
wight. 


TOM  THUMB 

worn  my  easy  chains,  will  toil  in 
1,0   doubt,   by    twenty    husbands 


[Act  II. 


I 

\Vho  ouce   hath 
thine? 

Jiituc.   Eiisy, 

worn.  ,  ,,       , 

Tom.  In  the  balcony  which  o  erhangs  the  stage, 
I've  seen  one  wench  two  prentices  engage  :. 
This  half-a-crown  doth  in  his  lingers  hold. 
That  just  Ifts  peep  a  Utile  bit  ol  gold. 
Miss  the  half-guinea  wisely  does  purloin, 
And  scorns  the  bigger^ and  the  baser  coin. 

TRIO. 

Glum.  Oh!  the  vixen  pigmy  hial. 
Of  inches  scarce  halj  six; 
To  slight  me  for  a  chit  like  that, 
Ah  !  Mr. 'Tom,  are  these  your  tricks. 

Hunc.  Oh !  the  coarse  sahidoiis  trull. 

Who  giant  paramours  tivice  ten 

To  bed  can  pull. 

With  hugs  can  luVi, 

Yet  still  would  gull 
Young  gentlemen. 

Tom.   Little  though  I  be, 

I  scorn  the  sturdy  strum; 
^or  ever  she. 
Ml/  dear,  from  thee 

Shall  debauch  thy  own  Tom  Thumb. 


Glum.  Oh  the  vixen,  S)C. 
Hunc.  Oh  the  coarse,  Sfc. 
Tom.    Little  though  I  be,  SfC 


[^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— The  Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Noodle. 
Noodle.  Sure  nature  means  t'unhinge  the  solid 
globe  ! 
Chaos  is  come  again  ;  all's  topsy-turvy. 

AIR.— Noodle. 

King  Arthur  in  love  aukle  deep-speed  the  plough, 

Glumdalca  will  soon  be  hispunk-a; 
The  Queen  DoUallolla's  as  drunk  as  a  sow. 

In  bed  with  Tom  Thumb,  Huncamunca. 

Enter  LORD  GRIZZLE,  hastily. 
Griz    If  this  be  true,  all  woman  kind  aredamn'd. 
Nood.  If  it  be  not,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself. 

Griz.  Then,  get  out  patience!  oh,  I'm  whirl- 
wind all ;  ,,11 
Havock,  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  ''^'1°°^^.^_ 

Scene  II.— ^  Chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  QUEEN  DOLLALLOLLA. 

Queen.    Ah!    wherefore   from   his   DoUallolla's 
arms 
Doth  Arthur  steal  1  Why  all  alone. 
And  in  the  dark,  leave  her,  whose  feeble  nerves 
He  knows,  are  harrow'd  up  with  fears  ot  spirits  • 

Enter  King  Arthi'R. 
Ki7ig-  We  hop'd  the  fumes,  sweet  queen,  of  last 
night's  punch 
Had  glued  thy  lovely  eyes ;  but,  ah  !  we  hnd 
There  is  no  power  in  drams  to  quiet  wives. 

Enter  Noodle. 
Nood.  Long  life  to  both  your  majesties   if  life 
Be  worth  a  lig.     Lord  Gi'u.z\e,  at  the  head 
Of  a  rebellious  rout,  invests  the  palace  : 


He  swears— unless  the  princess  straight 
Be  yielded  up  with  Tom  Thumb  s  pale, 
About  your  ears  be  will  beat  do  ,vn  the  gate. 
King.  The  devilhe  will !  but  see,  the  princess! 

Enter 'PrA^CLsa  Huncamunca. 

Say,  Where's  the   mighty  Thumb,  our  sword  and 

Though    'g'li'inst   us  men  and  giants  league   with 

gods. 
Yet  Thumb  alone  is  equal  to  more  odds. 

Hunc.  About  an  hour  and  a  hall  ago 
Tom  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  foe. 
And  soon  who's  who,  he'll  make  them  know. 

Kitxi.  Oh  !  oh  ! 
Come,  Dollallolla:  Huncamunca,  conie; 
Within  we'll  wait  in  whole  skins  for  Tom  'Thumb. 

Scene  III.— ^  Plain. 
Enter  Lord  Grizzle,  Noodle,  and  rebels. 

{A  march.) 
Griz.   Thus   far  with    victory    our    arras    arc 
crown'd  ;  ,  r      j 

For,  tho'  we  have  not  fought,  yet  have  we  found 
No  enemy  to  light  withal.     (Drumsand  Irumpeta.) 

Enter  ToM  THUMB,  DoODLE,  and  Soldiers. 
Tom.  Art  thou  the  man,  whom  men  fam'd  Griz- 

zIg  c&ll  ? 
Griz.  Art  thou   the   much    more    fam'd    Tom 

Thumb  the  small  1 
Tom.  The  same. 
Griz.  The  same. 

Tom.  His  prowess  now  each  prove. 
Griz.  For  liberty  I  stand. 
Tom.  And  I  for  love.  i 

(A  battle  between  the  two  armies.   .2Aq)| 

fight  off. 


Filter  Glumdalca,  tvho    meets    Lord   GrizzlB 
lohilefighting  loith  ToM  Thumb. 
Glum.  Turn,  coward,  turn!  nor  from  a  womM 

fly  '■ 

Griz.  Thou  art  unworthy  of  my  arm.  j 

Glum.  Am  I  ?  '< 

Have  at  thy  heart  then !  ,  ,   .     •    ^^j,:«t' 

■'  (^Thrusts  at,  but  misses  hurt./ 

Griz.  Rampant  queen  of  sluts  !  ,■ 

Now  have  at  thine.  ^  ,lih 

Glum.  (Falling.)  You've   run  me    through  th. 

guts. 
Griz.  Then  there's  an  end  of  one. 

(Going,  is  mef%  Tom  THUMB,  who  rm 
him  through.) 
Tom.  An  end  of  two  •,  ^^^^ 

"^'gWz' Oh,"  Tom  Thumb!  (falls.)   thy  souH  be 

I  die.     Ambition  !  the  fates  have  made  their  tout 
And  the  black  cart  is  waiting  at  the  door. 
AIR.— Grizzle. 

My  body  is  a  bankrupt's  shop, 
My  cruel  creditor,  grim  death  ; 

Who  puts  to  life's  brisk  trade  a  stop. 
And  ivillbe  paid  ivith  my  last  breatli. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  C-i^'**' 

Enter  ToM  THUMB  and  Attendants. 

Tom.  Bear  off  the  carcases  ;  lop  off  his  knob, 

'TvvUl  witness   to    the  king,  Tom  Thumb's  goo 

Rebelliou'°s^d:ead,  and  now-l'U  go  |o  breakfast. 
lExit.— Attendants  lay  hold  of  (xrizzi 


Scene  4.] 


T03I  THUMB. 


Griz.  Why  dost  thou  call  me  from  the  peaceful 

grave? 
Allen,  Sir,  we  came  to  bear  your  body  off. 
Grii.  Then  I'll  bear  it  off  myself.  \_Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — The  Presence  Chamber. 

Enter  King  Arthur,  Queen  Dollallolla, 
Princess  Huncamunca,  Doodle, Plumante, 
Frizaletta,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Open  the  prisons,  set  the  wretched  free  1 
And  bid  our  treasurer  disburse  live  guineas 
To  pay  their  debts.     Let  our  arch  necromancer, 
Sage  Merlin,  straight  attend  us  :  we  the  while 
Will  view  the  triumph  of  our  son-in-law. 

Hunc.  Take  note,  sir,  that  on  this  our  wedding- 

.     ^^?' 
Two  victories  hath  my  gallant  husband  won. 

Enter  NoODLE. 

Nood.    Oh!   monstrous,  dreadful,  terrible!   oh, 

oh! 
King.  What  means  the  blockhead? 
Nood.  But  to  grace  my  tale  with  decent  horror  ; 
Tom  Thumb's  no  more  ! 
A  huge  red  cow,  larger  than  the  largest  size,  just 

now  i'  tir  open  street, 
Before  my  eyes  devour'd  the  great  Tom  Thumb  ! 
(^-J  general  groan.) 
King.  Shut,  shut  again  the  prisons  : 
I   Let  our  treasurer 

[    Not  issue  out  three  farthings.  Hang  all  the  culprits, 
And  bid  the  schoolmasters  whip  all  their  little  boys. 
Nood.  Her  majesty  the  Queen  is  in  a  swoon. 
I        Queen.  Not  so  much  in  a  swoon,  but  to  have  still 
i    Strength  to  reward  the  messenger  of  ill. 

{Queen  kills  Noodle.) 
'        Friz.  My  lover  kill'd ! 
His  death  I  thus  revenge.  (Kills  the  Queen.) 

Hunc,  Kill  my  mamma ! 
O,  base  assassin!  there  !  {Kills  Frizalelta.) 

j        Dood.  For  that,  take  this!  ( Kills  Hunca.) 

■        P/wm.  And  thou  take  that!  (Kills  Doodle.) 

King.  Die,  murderess  vile  !  {Kills  Plum.) 

Ah  !  death  makes  a  feast  to-day, 
1   And  but  reserves  ourselves  for  his  bon  bouche. 

So,  when  the  boy,  whom  nurse  from  danger  guards, 
'    Sends  Jack  for  mustard  with  a  pack  of  cards  ! 
i    Kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  tip  one  anotlier  down, 
(  -^Till  the  whole  pack  lie  scatter'd  and  o'erthrown. 
I    Thus  all  our  pack  upon  the  Moor  is  cast, 
'    And  my  sole  boast  is,  that  I  will  die  the  last. 

{Stabs  himself.  They  all  lag  on  the 
stage  dead.) 

Merlin  rises, 

{Thunder  and  lightning.) 

I        Merlin.  Blood!  what  a  scene  of  slaughter's  here! 

But  I'll  soon  shift  it,  never  fear. 
I  ■Gallants,  behold!  one  touch  of  Merlin's  magic, 
'    Shall  to  gay  comic  change  this  dismal  tragic. 

(  Waves  his  wand.) 

Scene  V. — The  Cow  discovered. 

First,  at  my  word,  thou  horned  cannibal, 
I    Return  again  our  England's  Hannibal.  {Thunder.) 


TiiUMb  is  thrown  out  of  the  cow's  mouth,  and 
starts  fiercely. 

Next  to  you,  king,  queen,  lords,  and  commons, 
I  issue  my  hell-bilking  summons. 

INCANTATION. 

Arise,  ye  groups  of  drunken  sots  ! 

Who  deal  out  deaths,  you  know  not  why ; 
No  more  of  porter  puis,  or  plots, 

1  our  senseless  jealoustj  lay  by. 

Your  souls  cannot  as  yet  be  far 

Upon  their  way  to  dreary  night. 
My  power  remands  them. 

(  The  dead  all  start  up  as  Merlin  touches 
them.) 

Enter  Glumdalca  and  Lord  Grizzle. 

Here  ends  jar. 
Live,  love,  and  all  this  will  be  right. 

King,     {To  the  Queen.)    One  kind  buss,  my  Dolly 
Queen ; 
When  we  tivo  last  parted. 
We  scarce  hoped  to  buss  again; 
My  heart  I  lord,  hoiv  it  smarted! 

Queen.  {To  the  King.)  Dear  King  Ally, pitty  pally, 
Mine  too  went  a  fleeting; 
Now  we  in  a  nipperkin 

May  loast  this  merry  meeting. 

Tom.     (  To  Hunc.)  Come,  my  Hunky,  come,  my  pet ; 
Love's  in  haste,  don't  stay  him; 
Deep  we  are  in  Hymen's  debt, 
And  'tis  high  time  ive  pay  him. 

Huac.    {To  Tom.)  Have,  dear  Tommy,  pity  on  me; 
I'm  by  shame  restricted ; 
Yet  I  obey,  so  take  your  may, 
I  must  not  contradict  it. 

Griz.      {To  Glum.)  Grandest  Glum,  in  my  behoof , 
To  love's  law  be  pliant ; 
Me  you'll  find  a  man  of  proof. 
Although  not  quite  a  giant. 

Glum.    {To  Griz.)  Indeed,  Lord  Griz,  though  for 
thatphiz 
Few  amorous  queens  ivould  choose  you ; 

Yet,  thus  bereft,  not  one  chum  left, 
I  think  I  can't  refuse  you. 

Merlin.  Now  love  and  live,  and  Vive  and  love. 
All.         Sage  Merlin's  in  the  right  on't ; 
Merlin.  £ac/i  couple  prove  like  hand  in  glove: 
All.        Agreed. 
Queen.  'Fore  George!  we'll  make  a  night  on't. 

All.  Let  discord  cease ; 

Let  all  in  peace 
Go  home  and  ki^s  their  spouses ; 
Join  hat  and  cap 
In  one  loud  clap, 
A  nd  wish  us  crowded  houses.  [^E.xeunt, 


IHE  TOBACCONIST; 

A  FARCE,  IN  TWO  ACTS. 
ALTERED  FROM  BEN  JONSON,   BY  FRANCIS  GENTLEMAN. 


Act  1 1— Scent.  I 


SIR    EPICURE    MAMMON 
ABEl,    DRUGGER 
SUBTLE 


CHARACTERS. 

FACE 

KNOWLIFE 

HEADLONG 


MISS    RANTIFOLE 
DOLL   TRICKSY 
OFFICERS 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 
Enter  SviiThE,followe(lhij  Face. 
Sub.  Nay,  nay,  though  thy  name  be  Face,  and 
thou  hadst  a  face  of  brass,  thou  shall  not  out-face 

Face.  Then  must  I  be  unable  to  handle  a  most 
excellent  subject;  though  shame  and  thee  have 
long  since  parted,  I  will  so  anatomize  that  calls 
head  of  thine — 

Sub,  Calf's  head!  Blood  of  my  life,  T  have  a 
mind  to  mark  ray  resentment  in  such  legible  cha- 
racters upon  that  Tyburn  visage  of  thine,  as  will 
put  thy  features  in  mourning. 

Face.  Come  on  then,  see  whose  stomach  will 
bear  bruising  best;  I'll  tickle  those  pampered 
sides.  .  . 

Sub.  A  poor,  ignorant,  impertinent,  ungratetul 
•wretch  ;  whose  life,  to  my  disgrace  be  it  spoken, 
I  have  saved;  vile  emblem  of  an  empty  cask, 
much  sound,  no  contents  ;  canst  thou  forget  the 
mouldy  crusts,  Sufiblk  cheese,  and  dead  small 
beer,  on  which  thou  wert  starving,  in  common  with 
bare-ribbed  rats  and  limping  mice. 

Face.  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  Master  Subtle. 

S7(b.  Have  I  not  made  thee  an  occasional  cap- 
tain'? and  am  I  not  filling  thy  pockets  as  well  as  thy 
belly  ?  have  I  not  taught  thee,  dull  as  thou  art,  to 
converse  with  and  impose  on  various  degrees  of 
mankind?  have  I  not,  from  the  stupidest  slave 
that  ever  marred  common  sense,  sharpened  thy 
wit,  smoothed  thy  tongue,  polished  tby  manners. 


regulated  thy  features,  to  make  thee  capable  of 
thriving  in  life,  and  this  treatment  my  hopeful  re- 
compense? 

Face.  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  master  glib-ton- 
gue ;  give  echo  fair  play,  or  I  can  bring  a  power- 
ful balance  on  my  side,  to  silence  your  modest 
worship. 

Sub.  With  contempt  I  defy  thee. 

Face.  My  tongue  shall  so  bufl'et  thee,  that  thoa 
shalt  think  "half  Billingsgate,  the  seat  of  thy  educa- 
tion, let  loose  about  thy  ears,  and  shrink  back 
that  knave's  face  of  thine  like  a  snail  into  its 
shell. 

Sub.  Mighty  fine  ! 

Face.  Remember  St.  Giles's,  scape-grace,  where 
I  found  thee  a  complete  emblem  of  poverty,  re- 
sembling the  fruit  of  a  gibbet  seven  years  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  not  a  coat  to  thy  back,  a 
stocking  to  thy  legs,  nor  a  shoe  to  thy  feet. 

Sub.  Very  well  ;  go  on,  sir. 

Face.  Did  I  not  find  thee,  tatterdemalion,  with  a 
beard  two  inches  long,  not  having  wherewitlial  to 
pay  a  penny  barber:  furrowed  brows,  sunk  eyes, 
and  chattering  teeth,  crawling  by  the  doors  of  cook- 
shops,  to  feed  upon  the  steam  of  baked  ox-heads 
and  shins  of  beef"? 

Sub.  Tremble,  audacious  villain,  at  thy  inso- 
lence ;  fear  ray  rage.  . 

Face.  Did  I  not  put  thee  into  some  liking, 
snatch  thee  from  Jane  Shore's  fate,  and  when  thoa 
hadst  not  as  much  linen  about  thee  as  would  fur- 
nish a  tinder  box,  did  I  not,  like  a  guardian  ge- 
nius, bring  thee  to  this  house'? 


Scene  1.] 


THE  TOBACCONIST. 


Sub.  Yes,   thy  master's   house  ;  which,  like  a 
I  hungry  mastiff,  thou  wast  left  to  guard,  and  for  a 
single  bone  would  have  let  in  any  thief. 

Pace..  Did  I  not  enable  thee  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ceptions of  alchymj',  fortune-telling,  and  algebra  ; 
;  your  minerals,  your  vegetals,  and  animals,  to 
1  lleeoe  the  credulous  vulgar"!  have  I  not  provided 
I  you  with  conjurer's  robes,  stills,  glasses,  furnaces, 
I  coals,  and  all  other  materials,  to  carry  on  thy  profit- 
able farce?  Answer  me,  knave,  have  I  not  done  all 
this  ? 

Sub.  And  answer  me,  miscreant,  hast  thou  not 
thy  share  of  the  plunder  ?  Sirrah,  thou  art  as  cra- 
ving and  unthankful  as  a  bumbailiff. 

Face.  And  thou,  poltroon,  as  tricking  as  a  Jew- 
ish stock-broker,  or  an  Old  Builey  solicitor. 

I  Enter  TRICKSY. 

I      Trick.  How  now,  my   masters?  What  tantrums 
lare  these,  T  trow  ?  Why,  ye  look  as  black  at  each 
j  other  as  a  dark  Christmas. 
!      Sub.  The  dog  is  more  hateful  to  me  than  cheese. 

Face.  And  thou  to  me  more  detestable  than 
the  fulsome  steam  of  a  tallow-chandler's  work- 
shop. 

Trick.  For  shame,  talk  not  so  loud,  j'ou  will 
discover  yourselves. 

,  Face.  I  care  not ;  welcome  pillory  or  cart,  so 
I  that  varlet  has  his  share. 

Sub.  Content,  so  thou  art  cropped  or  hanged 
[first. 

I  Ttfick.  Hey-day,  hey-day  !  if  you  are  for  that 
sport,  have  among  ye  ;  I  must  raise  my  voice  too, 
then  look  to  it ;  why,  you  couple  of  paltry,  petu- 
|lant  knaves,  can't  we  comfortably  share  gains,  and 
ibe  quiet? 

j     Face.  Why  it  is  all  his  fault,  Doll. 
!     Sub,  I  deu)'  it. 

I  Trick.  'Tis  both  your  faults,  you  tinder-tem- 
per'd  knaves  ;  jou  sputter  at  one  another,  and  yet 
;have  as  little  courage  as  honesty;  I  know  your 
jhigh  words  and  big  looks  ;  you  spend  your  lungs 
to  bawl,  and  strain  your  limbs  to  stride,  without 
any  meaning. 

Sub.  Take  breath,  Doll  ;  take  breath. 

Trick.  Take  breath  !  Ads  my  life,  shake  hands, 
live  peaceably,  and  cheat  industriously,  or  trem- 
ble at  my  vengeance;  I'll  expose  ye — get  a 
igenteel  reward  for  apprehending  such  notorious 
Irogiies. 

I  Sub.  Nay  but,  dear  Doll  ;  Doll,  the  soft ;  Doll, 
|tbe  gentle. 

Trick.  No  wheedling,  Mr.  Morose,  but  swear. 

Sub.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  swear? 

Trick.  To  leave  idle  disputation  and  high  words, 
'or  industry  in  promoting  our  common  cause  ;  this 
iivill  best  become  you. 

I    Sub.  By  my  hopes,   I  meant  no  other  ;  what  I 
iaid  was  only  to  spur  him  up  a  little. 
I     Trick.    Come,    come,    no   more ;     we    want    no 
t.vhipping  nor   spurring  ;   take  hands,   no  frowns, 
)ut  cordiality  ;  I  proclaim  a  peace. 

Sub.  Which  for  thy  sake,  fair  mediatrix,  I  will 
ieep  religiously. 
;    Face.  And  I. 

1  Trick.  I'll  have  no  Frenchified  professions,  fair 
iaces,  with  designing  hearts,  for  mj' sake ;  keep 
I  he  compact  for  your  own. 

I  Face.  Wench  of  spirit,  we  will  ;  and,  as  a  re- 
jvard  for  thy  pains,  thoa  shalt  be  Lady  Face,  or 
uady  Subtle. 

Trick.  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow,  a  wonderful 
iStch  ;  suppose  I  should  be  neither  : — but  of  that 
■ereafter  ;  is  it  not  near  the  hour  when  that  prince 
/f  simplicity,  my  sweet  swain,  the  tobacconist,  is 
io  be  herel 

Sub.  It  is.  Face,  be  thou  in  the  way,  to  meet 
nd  conduct  him  to  an  audience. 


Face.  Fear  not ;  I'll  play  the  gudgeon  with  an 
angler's  skill.  lExit. 

Sub.  Why,  Doll,  thou  hast  almost  as  many  ad- 
mirers as  Helen. 

Trick.  Admirers  !  if  the  frames  were  not  gilded, 
the  pictures  would  be  intolerable;  as  for  instance, 
Abel  Drugger,  whose  formality  of  phiz,  and  shal- 
lowness of  skull,  might  for  a  few  visits  make  even 
melancholy  smile  ;  then  that  cumbersome  reposi- 
tory of  ill  thoughts,  sir  Epicure,  who  batters  my 
ears  with  such  pomposity  of  phrase,  that  I  should 
always  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  understand 
him  ;  he  is,  for  mouthing,  the  pufl"'d-up  crier  of 
Cupid's  court. 

Sub.  He  is  indeed  a  rich  subject  for  imposition. 
Good  wench,  thou  art  to  us  as  a  conjurer's  shew- 
cloth,  to  draw  in  the  gaping  crowd;  most  of  the 
sheep  are  penned  by  thee,  and  we  fleece  them. 

Trick.  Yes,  that  you  do  pretty  handsomely  ; 
but  of  all  my  numerous  gallants,  I  am  most 
troubled  with  Headlong,  the  betting,  boxing  blade  ; 
and  often  fancy  I  stand  in  danger  of  feeling  perso- 
nally, by  way  of  joke,  the  dexterity  of  his  fists. 

Sub.  Hush!  I  hear  somebody  coming;  retire 
till  occasion  demands  thy  presence  ;  and  above  all, 
remember  the  feigned  madness  I  have  taught  thee 
for  thy  next  interview  with  Sir  Epicure ;  much 
depends  on  that. 

Trick.  Fear  not;  he  shall  think  me  fresh  slipped 
from  the  region  of  Moorfields.  [Exit. 

Sub.  Now  for  suitable  importance  of  look,  and 
essential  obscurity  of  phrase ;  by  which  the 
prudent  are  sometimes,  and  the  foolish  are  always 
taken  in. 

Re-enter  Face,  with  Abel  Drugger. 

Face.  Tliere  he  is,  the  wonder  of  the  world  ; 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  as  familiar  to  him 
as  thou  art  with  thy  own  face;  there's  not  a  fixed 
planet,  nor  even  a  wandering  star,  beyond  his 
knowledge.  (Apart  to  Drugger.) 

Drug.  Mayhap  so  ;  then  he  must  have  a  power 
of  acquaintances  ;  I  should  not  remember  half  of 
them.  (Apart.) 

Face.  You  !  comparisons  are — but  mum — he 
turns  upon  us.  (Apart.) 

Sub.  So,  friend,  thy  name  is  Abel  Drugger. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  thou  art  a  vender  of  tobacco. 

Drug.  True,  sir. 

Sub.  Free  of  the  grocers'! 

Drug.  Ay,  an  it  please  you. 

Sub.  Thou  art  lucky  ;  a  good  star  reigned  at  thy 
birth. 

Face.  Mind  that,  little  Nab.  (Apart.) 

Drug.  I  hope  it  was  a  north  star ;  they  say  that's 
luckiest  now. 

Sub.  Thou  hast  an  illustrious  set  of  features. 

Drug.  Yes,  very  lustrous  ;  mother  used  to  call 
me  her  bright  baby  Abel. 

Sub.  Well,  now  for  business;  what  wouldst 
thou  have  with  me? 

Drug.  This,  an  please  your  wise  worship ;  I  am 
a  young  beginner,  and  am  building  a  new  shop,  if 
it  likes  your  reverence  ;  it  is  just  at  the  corner  of 
a  street,  here's  the  plot  on't  ;  and  I  would  know, 
by  art,  sir,  of  your  venerableship,  which  way  I 
should  make  my  door  by  necromancy,  and  where 
to  place  my  boxes,  where  my  shelves,  and  where 
my  pots.  I  should  be  glad  to  thrive.  I  was  wish- 
ed to  you  by  Captain  Face  here,  my  very  good 
friend,  who  says  that  you  known  men's  planets, 
and  their  good  angels  and  their  bad. 

Sub.  He  tells  you  a  most  solemn  truth  :  I  do 
know  them. 

Drug.  I  pray  30U,  captain,  speak  for  me  to 
master  doctor ;  his  wisdom  hath  taken  both  my 
courage  and  breath  away.  (Apart.) 
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Face.  Well ,  well,  I'll  be  thy  spokesman,  (^par^) 
Doctor,  this  is  my  I'rieud  j  his  name  is  Abel,  a 
very  honest  fellow. 

jbrug.  Yes,  very  honest. 
Face.  And  no  goldsinitli. 
Drwj.  No,  no  ^;oldsniith. 

Sub.  And,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  very  for- 
tunate ;  at  which  allow  me  to  rejoice  :  soft — me- 
taposcopy  informs  me  that  your  chesnut,  or  olive- 
coloured  hair,  does  never  fail ;  besides,  your  long 
ears  promise  extremely  well ;  you  were  born  on  a 
Wednesday. 

Drug.  Good  now  ;  by  my  truly,  and  so  I  was. 
Face.  Is  not  this  astonishing  ?  (Apart.) 
Sub.  The  thumb  in  chiromancy  we  give  to  Ve- 
nus, the  fore  linger  to  Jove,  the  midst  to  Saturn, 
the  ring  to  Sol,  the  least  to  Mercury.  (  While  Sub- 
tle is  examining  Druggers  jingers,  he  steals  off  a 
ring. ) 

Drug.  Nay,  and  you  give  them  all  away,  I  shall 
have  none  for  myself. 

Face.  Is  not  this  strange?  (Apart.) 
Drug.  Yes,   truly,   very   strange.    (Missing  his 
ring.) 

Sub,  Nov»r  for  attention  ;  this  is  thy  house. 
Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  these  are  your  two  sides. 
Drug.  So  they  are  indeed,  sir. 
Sub.  Mark  me  then  ;  make  your  door  here  in 
the  south,  your  broad-side  west,  and  to   the    east 
side  of  your  shop  write  in  fair  golden  letters  these 
words,  mathlai,  tarniael,  baraborat. 

Drug.  Matlay,  turnmill,  boreabrat — what  may 
that  be  in  English,  an  like  your  wise  worship  1 

Face.  Mum  there;  plain  English  would  ruin  all. 
(Aside.) 

Sub.  Upon  the  north  side  inscribe  thael,  velil, 
thiel. 

Drug.  Rael,  velil,  thiel. 

Sub.  Those  are  the  names  of  such  mecurial  spi- 
rits as  fright  flies  from  boxes,  cobwebs  from 
shelves,  and  vermin  from  cupboards. 

Drug.  I  pray  you,  sir,  write  down  these  charms, 
for  I  have  but  a  sieve-like  memory ;  all  runs 
through. 

Sub.  Fear  not;  I'll  strengthen  thy  recollection, 
and  give  thee,  for  I  like  thy  countenance,  such 
other  assistance  as  will  make  thee  stand  a  fair 
chance  to  possess  that  source  of  boundless  riches, 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

Face.  Hearest  thou  that,  little  Nab?  (Apart.) 
Drug.  Ay,  I  do,  captain;  what  must  I  give  the 
doctor"!  (Apart.) 

Face.  Give  him — consider  thou  art  a  made  man  ; 
thou  canst  not  possibly  give  him  less  than — but 
hold,  that  you  may  try  his  wisdom  a  little  closer, 
ask  him  about  any  particular  circumstance  that 
happened  some  time  since;  see  if  he  can  tell. 
(Apart.) 

Drug.  I'll  do't.  (Apart.)  With  your  worship's 
good  favour,  I  would  ask  what  happened  to  me 
last  Martinmass-day  was  twelvemonth,  atni^htl 

Sub.  I  see  thou  doubt' st  my  skill  ;  but  1 11  in- 
dulge thee.  Aries,  Taurus,  Virgo,  Sagittarius, 
Capricornus,  whisper  in  my  ear  the  event  I  am 
questioned  upon. 

Drug.  Are  all  these  brother  conjurers  he's 
talking  to?  (Apart.) 

Sub.  Thou  never  wast  at  a  tavern  in  thy  life  but 
on  the  evening  thou  hast  mentioned. 
Drug.  Truth,  and  no  more  I  was  not. 
Sub.  There  you  was  so  sick — 
Drug.  What,   can  you  tell  that  too  ?     Ay,  we 
had  been  out  shooting  water-wagtails,  and   I  had 
gotten  a  rare  stomach  ;  so  eating  a  piece  of  fat 
ram  mutton  for   supper,  it  lay  heavy   on    my  sto- 
tnacb,  and  my  head  did  so  ache — 
Face.  And  Nab  having  no  head — 


Drug.  No,  no  head. 

Sub.  You  were  obliged  to  be  carried  home, 
where  a  good  old  woman — 

Drug.  Yes,  faith,  she  cured  me  with  sodden 
ale  and  pellitory  o'the  wall ;  it  cost  me  but  two- 
pence. 

Face.  Wonderful  cheap. 

Drug.  But  I  had  another  sickness,  worse  than 
the  ram  mutton. 

Sub.  That  too  I  know  ;  it  was  grief  at  being 
cessed  eighteen-pence  for  the  water-works. 

Drug.  As  I  am  a  true  man,  and  so  it  was;  ay, it 
had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  'twas  done  in 
perfect  spite. 

Sub.  Nay,  thy  very  hair  fell  off. 
Drug.  Ay,  and  it  has  never  curled  since.    Every 
syllable  true,  as  I  stand  here,  Captain  Face.     I'll 
give  him  a  crown.  (Apart.) 
Face.  What?  (Apart.) 
Drug.  Yes,  I'll  give  him  a  crown.  (Apart.) 
Face.  A  crown  !  I  blush   to    think  of  it ;  what, 
after  consulting  so  many  stars,  and  obtaining  such 
marks  of  good  fortune,  put  the  doctor  oil"  with  a 
less  fee  than  you  must  give  for  a  pettifogging  law- 
yer's letter?    Oh!  shame,  shame!  what  gold  hast 
thou  about  thee  ?     (Apart.) 

Drug.  A  two-guinea-piece,  which  was  left  me 
by  my  grandmother;  and  I  would  fain  leave  it  to 
my  grandchild.     (Apart.) 

Face.  Psha,  psha !  give  it  to  the  doctor ;  nay, 
pause  not,  man,  and  the  next  visit  make  it  ten.  Ig 
it  not  a  cheap  purchase  of  ten  times  ten  millions  ? 
Mind  that.  Nab.     (Apart.) 

Drug.  Well,  friend  Captain,  since  you  desire  it 
—but  sha'n't  I  ask  him  for  any  change?  (Apart.) 
Face.  Not  for  the  world.  (Apart.) 
Drug.  There  then,  so  I  thank  your  worship ;  I 
am  your  conjurership's  humble  servant.  (Going.)  I 
had  almost  forgot,  I  would  desire  another  favour 
of  his  worship. 

Sub.  What  is  that,  my  knight  of  the  steady  phiz? 

Drug.  That  your  doctorship  will  be  so  kind,  as 

to  be  so  civil,  to  look  over  my  almanack,  and  cross 

out  my  ill  days  ;  that  I  may  neither  buy,  nor  sell, 

nor  trust,  upon  them. 

Face.  I  promise  this  shall  be  done  against  the 
afternoon. 

Suh.  It  shall;  moreover,  I  will  mark  out  a  dis-  i 
position  of  thy  shelves,  devise  a  sign,  with  other  , 
matters  that  may  serve  thee. 

Face.  Rejoice,  Nab,  thou  art  in  high  favour  with 
the  doctor.  .  ! 

Drug.  I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  and  if  your  I 
reverence  comes  near  Pye-corner,  you  shall  be  t 
welcome  to  some  of  my  best  Oroonoko,  Virginia, ) 
long-cut,  short-cut,  saffron,  shag,  or— your  con- | 
jurership's  most  humble  servant.  [^Exit.  1 

Face.  Ha, ha,  ha  !  thus  grist  flows  into  our  mill.. 
What  think  you  of  this  tame  pigeon  ? 

Sub.  An  excellent  subject  for  imposition,  and 
quite  ripe  for  plucking  ;  the  stock  is  indebted  to 
thee  for  bringing  him  to  hand;  at  his  next  visit j 
Doll  shall  ply  him  on  another  side,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  rich  widow  ;  I  must  in  and  prepare  myself^ 
for  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ;  do  thou  slip  on  the  la-] 
boratory  disguise,  and  watch  his  coming  to  the' 
door.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 
Enter  Sir  EpicuRt;  Mammon  and  Face. 
Sir  E.  Well,  my  Zepbyrus,  do  we  succeed?  Ii 
our  day  come?     Blushes  the  bolt's  head?  j 

Face.  Even  with  a  virgin  glow. 
SirE.  Excellent;  now  then.  Lungs,  all  my  can 
must  be  where  to  get  stuff  enough  for  transmuta 
tion. 
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Face.  Your  worship  must  buy  the  metal  cover- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  churches. 

Sir  E.  Thou  say'st  well;  and  instead  thereof 
place  thatch  ;  thatch  will  sit  lighter  on  their  rafters. 
Well,  after  this  day,  all  that  art  can  frame,  or 
luxury  can  desire,  is  mine;  I'll  have  a  seraglio, 
to  put  the  grand  signior's  out  of  countenance;  for 
where's  that  beauty  can  withstand  a  knight  of 
gold?  My  very  slaves  shall  live  on  such  viands 
as  monarchs  now  call  rarities ;  thy  cares  too,  my 
Lungs,  are  near  an  end  ;  this  night  I'll  manumit 
thee  from  the  furnace,  and  repair  thy  brain,  hurt 
with  fume  o'th'  metals. 

Face.  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  have  indeed  blown 
hard  for  your  worship. 

Sir  E.  And  thou  shalt  have  reward;  a  ton  of 
gold  shall  pay  thee ;  the  largest  bell  our  island  can 
afford  I'll  change  into  that  glorious  metal,  so 
may'st  thou  ring  thy  noble  fortune.  Where's  thy 
master? 

Face.  Within,  sir,  at  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  our  great  projection. 

Sir  E.  Good  soul,  to  pray  so  much,  and  toil  so 
Lard  for  my  emolument.  Thou,  Lungs,  when  I 
have  got  thee  into  flesh  a  little,  shalt  be  my  kisler 
aga,  tlie  keeper  of  my  wanton  nymphs,  more  fair 
than  those  who  tripped  the  Cyprian  grove. 

Face.  Hold,  sir,  not  a  profane  word,  for  see  the 
pious  doctor  comes.  [Exit. 

Fnter  SVBTtV.. 
Sir  E.  Good  morrow,  father. 
Sub.  Gentle  son,  good  morrow  ;  but  wherefore 
here  so  soon  ?  I  fear  me  you  are  covetous,  and 
wish  possession  of  the  stone  for  carnal  appetite  ; 
take  heed  you  do  not  throw  the  near  hand  blessing 
from  you  with  ungoverned  haste ;  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  labours,  now  on  the  point  of  per- 
fection, not  prosper  where  my  honest  love  has 
placed  them;  as  they  have  been  meant  for  public 
good,  for  pious  uses,  and  mere  charity;  shouldst 
thou  pursue  aught  else,  a  curse  will  follow  thy  de- 
ceitful ways. 

SirE.  I  know  it,  venerable  sir ;  you  shall  not 
need  to  fear  me,  I  will  be  charity  itself ;  there 
shall  not  be  an  empty  stomach,  or  a  thread-bare 
coat  in  the  nation;  I  will  build  churches,  endow 
hospitals,  and  make  lean  curates  plump  as  fat  me- 
tropolitans ;  I  will  give  such  premiums  for  virtue, 
that  vice  shall  be  ashamed  to  shew  its  face ;  all 
arts,  all  sciences,  shall  thrive  beneath  my  smile, 
I  and  every  comfort  of  life  lie  open  to  every  hand  ; 
'  while  temperance  and  doing  good,  to  me,  shall  be 
the  highest  luxury. 

Stib.  Fairly  spoken,  if  sincerity  gives  value  to 
thy  words.  Ulen,  look  well  to  the  register,  and 
'  let  your  heat  lessen  by  degrees  to  the  aludels. 
I  (To  Face,  within.) 
I  Face.  (  Within.)  I  shall,  sir. 
■  \  Sub.  Look  on,  and  bring  word  of  what  com- 
I  plexion  is  glass  B.  (To  Face.)  Son  of  my  care, 
I  thy  happiness  approaches.  {To  Sir  Epicure.)  How 
I  now,  what  colour  says  it?    (To  Face.) 

Re-enter  Face. 
Face.  The  ground  black,  sir. 
Sir  E.  That's  your  crow's  head. 
Sub.  Be  not  too  forward,  son;  the  process  then 
was  right. 

I  Face.  Yes,  by  the  token,  sir;  the  retort  broke, 
[  and  what  was  saved  was  put  into  the  pellicane,  and 
I  sealed  with  Hermes'  seal. 

I  Sub.  I  think  'twas  so;  we  should  now  have 
I  fresh  amalgama  ;  but  I  care  not,  let  him  e'en  die. 
i  Face.  Our  knight  must  have  the  other  squeeze. 
{Aside.)  I  would  not  you  should  let  any  die 
i  now,  if  I  might  counsel,  sir,  for  luck's  sake  to  the 
rest. 


Sir  E.  Lungs,  thou  art  right ;  now  our  harvest 
is  at  hand,  why  should  it  want  the  ripening? 

Face.  Nay,  I  know  it,  sir;  I  have  seen  the  ill 
fortune;  what  are  some  six  ounces  of  fresh  mate- 
rials. 

Sir  E.  What,  no  more  ?  a  very  trifle — good  sir, 
what  shall  I  give  him  ?     {Apart  to  Subtle.) 

Sub.  Some  twenty  pounds,  or  you  may  make  it 
five-and-twenty. 

SirE.  There  is  my  purse  with  thirty;  I  shall 
have  as  many  tons  ere  night. 

Sub.  Well  snapped,  gudgeon.  {Aside.)  This 
needed  not,  but  you  will  have  it  so  ;  now  must  I 
set  the  oil  ofluna,  and  the  philosopher's  vinegar  in 
kemia.  Ulen,  go  thou  for  the  amalgama.  Son, 
your  leave  awhile.  [Exit, 

SirE.  Lungs,  where's  my  lovely  dame,  my  Cy- 
prian queen  ;  might  I  not,  by  thy  good  help,  bask 
tor  a  moment  in  the  sunshine  of  her  eye?  Here's 
money  for  the  pains  thoutak'st  to  serve  me.  {Gives 
Face  money.) 

Face.  I  am  your  slave  ;  I'll  send  her  to  your 
wish.  [Exit, 

Sir  F.  Sure  every  smiling  planet  reigned  at  thy 
birth.  Sir  Epicure,  to  mark  thee  out  the  eldest 
favourite  of  fortune ;  but  she  comes. 

Enter  Tricksy. 

Allow  me,  madam,  to  offer  up  my  vows  with  rap- 
ture at  the  shrine  of  your  charms. 

Trick.  The  vows  of  men.  Sir  Epicure,  are  false. 

SirE.  Mine,  fair  dame,  as  true  as  alchymy, 
and  rich  as  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  I  am 
shortly  to  possess  ;  suft'er  this  ring  to  sparkle  with 
added  lustre  upon  that  finger,  whose  delicate  pro- 
portion, not  Phidias  nor  Praxiteles,  were  they 
alive  again,  with  art  sculptorian  could  describe. 

Trick.  Your  praise  and  favour,  sir,  speak  warmly 
to  my  heart. 

Sir  E.  Soon  shall  they  glow  upon  thee  with  the 
fervour  of  an  ^Ethiopian  sun  ;  to-morrow  will  pur- 
chase the  monarchy  of  this  nether  globe,  and  make 
thee  my  second  Venus,  queen  on't.  Now  let  a 
touch  of  those  soft  lips  confirm  our  contract. 

Trick.  Avaunt!  ambassador  of  sin,  and  touch 
me  not,  emblem  of  vice,  I've  found  thee. 

SirE.  Found  me  ■?  Idid'nt  know  that  I  waslost. 

Trick.  Thy  eyes  are  blind,  thy  tongue  licentious, 
thy  limbs  disordered. 

SirE.  How  she  stares  !     {Aside.) 

Trick.  Thou  walking  volcano,  thou  embodied 
fever,  go  la)- thee  in  the  winter's  frozen  lap,  and 
let  him  weep  snow  on  thee,  to  allay  thy  raging 
heat. 

Sir  E.  Mad  as  a  March  hare!  would  I  were  out 
of  the  house.     {Aside.) 

Trick.  Thy  cousins,  ^tna  and  Vesuvius,  vomit 
not  combustibles  more  destructive  than  are  winged 
on  thy  infectious  breath  ;  come,  if  thou  hast  con- 
\rage,  I'll  lead  the  way  from  off  this  sky-crown'd 
rock,  and  headlong  plunge  into  yon  roaring  deep  ; 
— thou  tremblest — guilt  makes  a  coward  of  thee, 
and  thou  must  remain  a  prey  to  self-consuming 
flames  ;  while  white-winged  doves  wait  to  bear  me 
to  the  fields  of  bliss,  where  such  as  thou  can  never 
never,  never  come. 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  What's  the  matter?  How  did  you  work 
her  to  this"! 

Sir  E.  Nay,  I  know  not,  Lungs,  unless  by  ask- 
ing a  civil  salute. 

Face.  Ah,  there  it  is  ;  knew  you  not  her  tender 
brain  t  once  hurt  by  love  and  matchless  modesty, 
dear  good  lady. 

Sir  E.  Right,  Lungs;  coax  her.  Lungs. 

Trick.  Nay,  shepherds,  cease  your  melting 
strains,  they  are  all   in  vain,  I  have   no   heart   to 
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give,  'twas  stolen  long  since ;  what,  do  you  alter 
notes  and  looks  so  soon?  worse  than  the  raven's 
discord,  black  as  the  brow  of  night;  oh,  you  can 
quickly  change,  but  I  defy  you  all,  for  at  my  beck 
ten  thousand  spirits  wait,  to  whom  this  nether 
globe,  with  all  its  load  of  sins,  would  be  but  a 
sportive  toy,  to  bandy  through  unbounded  regions 
of  the  trackless  air. 

Face.  It  is  all  over,  we  shall  never  lay  her  now  ; 
and,  if  the  old  man  should  hear  her,  we  should  be 
all  undone.  Hark!  was  not  that  his  footstep? 
Move  oft",  Doll.     {Aside.) 

Trick.  The  shade  of  Yarico  has  sent  a  card,  and 
would  attend  my  rout  this  night ;  will  ye  join  this 
insubstantial  meeting  of  visitants  from  the  other 
world?  Man  of  llesh,  thou  art  too  gross;  throw 
oft' mortality,  and  take  a  frisk  amongst  us.    \^Exit. 

Sub.  {Within.)  What  profane  noise  is  here"? 

i^ace.  He  comes.     {They  go  off .) 

Re-enter  Subtle. 

Suh.  How!  what  sight  doth  wound  my  eyes'? 
clouds  and  darkness,  else  why  shun  the  light'! 
Who's  here,  my  son?  {Brings  on  Sir  Epicure.) 
I  have  lived  too  long. 

SirE.  Nay,  good  dear  father,  there  was  no  dis- 
honest purpose. 

Sub.  Nay,  tell  not  me,  I  knew  it  ere  I  saw  ;  our 
great  work  hath  stood  still  these  ten  minutes,  and 
all  our  lesser  works  gone  back  ;  this  will  retard 
our  happy  views  a  month  at  least,  if  not — {A  loud 
crack  and  noise.) 

Sir  E.  Mercy  on  us !  What  dreadful  noise  is 
that? 

Re-enter  Face. 

Face.  Oh,  sir,  we  are  all  defeated,  all  the  works 
are  flown  in  fumo.  \^Exit  Subtle. 

Sir  E.    Oh,  Lungs  !  what,  nothing  saved? 

Face.  I  fear  nothing  worth  mention  ;  yet  the 
doctor,  good  soul,  is  gone  to  see  ;  charity,  charity, 
he  says,  may  work  a  wonderful  eflect. 

Sir  E.  I  will  do  anything — I  will  do  all. 

Face.  Well,  sir,  for  the  present,  suppose  you 
bring  «ne  hundred  to  Bethlem,  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  wits  ;  one  hundred  for  the  Magdalen,  as 
sin  of  that  kind  has  been  your  fault,  and  leave  the 
sums  to  the  disposal  of  the  doctor :  such  marks  of 
your  contrition,  and  his  prayers,  may  give  a  fresh 
process  desirable  effect. 

SirE.  Thanks,  Lungs,  for  thy  advice  ;  I  doubt 
not  it  will  speed,  therefore  the  cash  I  will  pre- 
pare, and  henceforth  be  cautious  of  crack-brain'd 
ijeauty.  [^Exit. 

Sub.  (Peeps  in.)  What,  is  the  lump  of  knightly 
flesh  departed,  Face? 

Face.  Yes,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  not 
quite  hopeless. 

Re-enter  Subtle. 

Sub.  Right,  thou  play'st  him  to  a  hair  ;  hark  !  I 
hear  approaching  steps.  [Exit  Face.]  How  often 
do  the  worldly  wise,  happy  in  their  imagined  po- 
licy, fool  away  substantial  possessions,  pursuing 
shadows'? 

Re-enter  Face,  ivith  Miss  Rantipole. 

Face.  There,  madam,  is  the  gentleman  I  pre- 
sume you  want. 

Miss  R.  Well,  Mr.  Conjurer,  as  I  am  told  you 
are  very  intimate  with  the  stars,  I  am  inclined  for 
a  little  conversation  with  you  ;  and  that  we  may 
better  understand  one  another,  there  are  a  few 
guineas. 

Sub.  Give  me  leave,  madam,  as  I  see  the  charms 
of  your  person,  though  with  the  dim  eyes  of  age, 
to  inquire  into  the  beauties  of  your  pocket;  as 
thence  perhaps  we  may  properly  estimate  the  vio- 
lent attachment  of  your  numerous  admirers. 


Miss  R.  What,  fortune  you  mean  ?  that,  sir,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  explain,  having  had  these 
twelvemonths  past,  by  the  will  of  my  good  old 
grandfatiier,  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  my  owu 
disposal. 

Face.  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  you  should  have  an  admirer  for  every  thou- 
sand ;  besides  being  at  your  own  disposal,  the  fa- 
tigue and  danger  of  a  trip  to  Scotland  are  rendered 
unnecessary. 

Miss  R.  'J'rue,  sir  ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was 
a  fond,  foolish,  credulous  creature,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  flames,  darts,  constancy,  and  dying; 
if  a  young  fellow  looked  but  grave,  heiglio  !  I  pi- 
tied him  ;  but  now,  as  Lady  Fanny  Flirtem  says, 
if  an  army  of  lovers  were  before  me,  with  pistols  at 
their  ears,  daggers  at  their  breasts,  running  nooses 
round  their  necks,  or  poison  at  their  mouths,  I 
could  look  on  with  the  most  immoveable  compo- 
sure, the  true  unfeeling,  fashionable  indifl'erence. 

Face.  This  is  rather   philosophical  than  humane. 

Miss  R.  Humane,  lia,  ha,  ha  !  and  pra\'  what 
have  fine  ladies  to  do  witli  hunianitj'?  though  there 
is  a  young  baronet  in  my  train,  who  could  occasion 
some  flutter  here,  if  he  was  a  little  more  polished  ; 
but  the  teasing  creature  is  so  pettish,  and  so  jea- 
lous, and  so  grave,  and  so  wise — pray,  Mr.  Con- 
jurer, could  not  you  put  him  under  the  influence 
of  some  fashionable  star?  I'll  send  him  to  see  you; 
a  little  more  taste,  and  lessen  his  gravity  ;  after  t 
have  had  my  fling,  seen  all  the  world,  heard  all  the 
pretty  things  that  can  be  said,  fretted  a  score  of 
lovers  to  death,  and  am  on  the  brink  of  becoming 
an  old  maid,  perhaps  I  may  sink  into  a  domestic 
animal.  But  you  must  excuse  my  abrupt  depar- 
ture ;  I  have  a  dozen  friendly  pop  visits  to  make 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  would  not  miss  one  for 
the  universe.  [Exit. 

Sub.  Truly,  a  volatile  sprig  of  flirtation  !  but, 
methinks,  I  hear  Abel's  voice.  [Exit  Face.^  Now, 
gravity  and  absence,  wrap  me  round  in  thy  decep- 
tive robe. 

Enter  Abel  Drugger. 

Well,  master  Tobacconist. 

Drug.  I  have  brought  your  worship  a  taste  of 
right  Oroonoko  ;  or,  if  that's  too  mild — 

Sub.  This,  as  a  mark  of  thy  honest  regard,  will 
do. 

Drug.  I  wish  his  honour.  Captain  Face,  had  been 
here ;  I  have  not  half  the  'dacity  to  speak  as  when 
he  is  by. 

Sub.  Why  not,  my  honest  friend?  A  just  case 
may  always  speak  openly  ;  but,  excuse  me,  reflec- 
tion calls,  and  I  must  leave  this  world  awhile. 

Drug.  Leave  this  world  awhile !  and,  yet,  he 
stands  just  where  he  did;  but  he's  amongst  the 
stars,  and  taking  a  thousand  miles  at  a  jump  ;  why, 
these  conjurers  are — 

Re-enter  Face,  ii-/io  slaps  Drugger  o/i  the  shoulder. 

Oh  !  you  frightened  me. 

Face.  So,  honest  Nab,  I  see  thou  art  alone  ;  for 
the  doctor  is  with  his  spirits;  but  we'll  upon  him. 
(Apart.) 

Sub.  How  now!  what  mates,  what  baiards  have 
we  here? 

Face.  I  thought  he  would  be  furious  :  a  piece  of 
gold  to  soften  him.  (Apart.) 

Drug.  What,  another?  (Apart.) 

Face.  Ay,  ay  I  what,  mar  the  sheep  for  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  tar  ?  Come,  I'll  give  it  the  doctor.  (Apart.) 
Now  thy  business? 

Drug.  About  a  sign,  sir. 

Face.  Ay!  a  good,  lucky,  thriving  sign,  doctor. 

Sub.  I  have  been  thinking  for  his  service  ;  I  will 
have  none  that's  stale  or  common,  A  townsman 
born  in  Taurus  gives  the  bull,  or  the  bull's  head; 
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in  Aries,  the  ram  ;  both  poor  devices:  no,  let  me 
form  his  name  into  some  mystic  character,  whose 
radii,  striking  the  senses  of  each  passer  by,  shall 
with  a  virtual  influence  breed  affections  which  may 
result  upon  the  party  that  owns  it. 

Face.  Mark  that,  Nab. 

Sub.  He  shall  have  a  bell,  that's  Abel. 

Drug.  Abel ! 

Sub.  And  by  it  standing  one,  whose  name  is  Dee, 
ill  a  rug  gown. 

Drug.  A  rug  gown  ! 

Sub.  D  and  rug,  you  know,  make  Drug. 

Face.  Excellent! 

,Sub.  And  right  against  him,  a  dog  snarling  err. 

Drug.  Err!  Abel  Drugger!  he,  he,  he!  why, 
that's  my  name. 

iSub.  These  emblems,  thus  conjoined,  form  a 
lucky  sign  with  mystery  and  hieroglyphic. 

Face.  Why,  Abet,  thou  art  made. 

Drug.  I  do  humbly  thank  his  worship. 

Face.  Six  more  such  legs  will  not  do  it ;  thy 
word  is  passed  to  bring  a  piece  of  damask. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  have  another  thing  I  would 
impart. 

Sub.  Out  with  it,  friend. 

Drug.  There  visits  near  me  a  rich  young  widow. 

Face.  A  bona  roba! 

Drug.  Ay,  rona  boba,  but  nineteen  at  the  most. 

Sub.  She  whom  thou  mentionest  is  now  in  my 
study,  casting  a  figure  ;  I  know  her  to  be  the  same 
—tall  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  an  like  your  worship,  she  makes  a 
parHt  mushroom  of  me. 

Sub.  Chesnut  hair,  leering  eye. 

Drug.  Very  leering  eye:  your  worship  has  her 
to  a  T. 

Sub,  I  tell  thee  she  is  within  ;  I'll  work  in  thy 
favour,  and  thou  shalt  have  immediate  conference. 
This  tobacco  is  good  thou  gavest  me  ;  how  much  is 
there  of  it? 

Drug.  A  very  honest  pound. 

Face.  Doctor,  Nab  will  present  thee  with  a  hogs- 
head of  it. 

Drug.  Won't  half  a  one  do"?  It  costs  me — 
(Apart.) 

Face.  Psha!  hang  costs,  when  a  rich  widow's  in 
the  case.  (Apart.)  And  he  will  furnish  you  also, 
grave  sir,  with  one  of  the  richest  suits  of  damask 
he  can  procure. 

Sub,  Such  men  are  worthy  fortune's  smiles.  I'll 
iSend  the  widow.  [_B.r«7. 

Face.  I'll  follow,  and  keep  the  doctor  warm  in 
ithy  interest,  little  Nab.  [Exit. 

*  Drug.  Let  me  see  what  these  conjurations  will 
|Cost  me  :  a  two  guinea  piece,  my  ring,  a  pound  of 
tobacco,  then  a  hogshead  ;  besides  a  suit  of  damask, 
jand  wedding  charges  into  the  bargain  :  why,  alto- 
;gether,  can't  come  to  less  than— oh !  here  she  is  ! 
what  a  charming  figure  to  stand  behind  a  counter! 
I'll  warrant  she'll  sell  twice  as  much  as  me ;  my 
shop  will  be  the  meeting-place  of  gallants. 

I  Re-enter  Tricksy, 

I    Trick.  Oh  I  Mr.  Tobacconist,  your  servant. 

i    Drug.  How  softly  her  mouth  opens,  as  if  her 

'ips  were  afraid  to  part;  and  then  it  shuts,  as  if 

|:hey  were  glad  to  meet.    (Aside.) 

;    Trick.  The  charming  creature  is  wrapped  up  in 

Ineditation  ;  what  can  that  wise  set  of  features  be 

'engaged  upon?   (Aside.) 

j    Drug.  How  softly  spoken !  one  to  my  mind  ex- 

[ictly;  my  head   won't  bear  much   noise.  (Aside.) 

ph  !  who  would  have  thought  to  see  you  here  ?  but 

they  say  mountains  will  meet. 

I    Trick.  Yes,  sir,  things  little  expected  will  hap- 

j)en.     I  never  thought  of  losing  my  dear  husband 

lio  soon,  he  was  the  be — be — best  creature — 

I   Drug.  D— d — don't  cry  ;   for  I   am   so  tender- 


hearted, I  can't  see  anybody  cry  but  I  must  cry 
too. 

Trick.  I  shall  esteem  you  the  more. 

Drug,  Esteem!  now  you  talk  that  way,  have  you 
thought  any  more  about  our  wedding? 

Trick.  Good  sir,  'tis  not  for  me  to  think  in  such 
a  case ;  I  must  obey  my  fate,  what  the  stars  say — 

Drug,  Why,  I  never  knew  the  stars  said  anything. 

Trick.  Oh  !  but  they  denote  most  certainly — if 
we  come  together,  'tis  they  must  do  it. 

Drug.  Say  you  sol  then  I'll  go  in  and  ask  the 
doctor  how  and  about  it;  he'll  tell  me  anything  ia 
the  stars,  or  in  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  anywhere  else. 

Trick.  He  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  man,  and  a 
most  valuable  friend. 

Drug.  Well,  I'll  go.  Now  have  I  a  good  mind 
to  ask  a  kiss,  but  I  can't  reach,  and,  mayhap,  she 
may  be  ashamed  to  stoop  before  marriage,  so  I'll 
stay  a  bit.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Trick.  So,  there  he  goes  :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  few  mi- 
nutes more,  and  my  face  would  have  betrayed  me  ; 
gravity  must  soon  have  given  way. 

Head.  (Within.)  Holloa,  doctor!  master  alchy- 
mist ! 

Trick,  My  fighting  swain,  as  I  live  !  a  little  mal 
apropos,  but  we  must  make  the  best  on't. 

Enter  HEADLONG. 

Head.  How  now !  my  buxom  widow  here  1  that's 
more  than  I  thought  for;  tip  us  thy  hand;  I  came 
to  tell  this  here  doctor  what  a  rare  scholar  I  am  ;  I 
can  almost  quarrel  with  anybody  now  :  when  he  has 
made  me  perfect  in  the  cross-buttock  and  brain- 
blow,  I  shall  not  fear  the  best  he  that  stands  in 
shoe  of  leather. 

Trick,  Excellent!  I  love  a  man  of  spirit. 

Head.  Spirit  to  the  back-bone  ;  I  never  die  dung- 
hill— always  game — I  had  a  d — d  fine  tussle  in  the 
Park  just  now. 

Trick.  Was  it  high  fun  1 

Head.  Rare  rig  !  It  would  have  made  you  burst 
your  sides  with  laughing  :  you  shall  hear  the  whole 
affair. 

Trick,  Pray  do;  I  love  a  bit  of  mischief  vastly. 

Head,  Why,  you  must  know,  my  girl  of  fire!  as 
I  was  coming  at  a  good  spanking  rate  from  St. 
James's  cockpit,  what  should  I  meet,  in  the  flagged 
passage  of  Spring-garden,  but  a  queer  sort  of  a 
half  gentleman,  arm  under  arm,  with  a  d — d  rum, 
waddling  wife,  as  I  afterwards  found  she  was. 

Trick,  Going,  I  suppose,  to  take  a  matrimonial 
walk  in  the  Park?  Vulgar  creatures!  antediluvian 
wretches ! 

Head.  You  have  hit  it:  as  I  brushed  by  with 
my  arms  a-kimbo,  this  elbow  went  plump  into 
madam's  bread-basket;  she  staggered;  the  hus- 
band put  on  a  fighting  face,  and  cries,  "  What's 
that  for?"  "What's  that  to  you?"  said  I.  "  It  is 
to  me,"  says  he.  "  You  lie,"  says  I.  "  You  are 
an  impudent  blockhead,"  says  he.  "  You  are  a 
ragamuflin,"  says  I,  "  and  take  that" — giving  him 
a  tip  across  the  cheek  ;  into  the  Park  we  went ;  a 
ring  was  made,  and  as  pretty  a  set-to  we  had,  for 
about  five  minutes,  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see  ; 
till  giving  him  a  plump  of  the  jaw,  which  broke  two 
of  his  grinders,  he  sickened,  so  gave  up:  then  we 
shook  hands  and  made  friends. 

Trick.  Droll  and  pleasant  to  the  last  degree ; 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Head.  Ob!  but  I  should  have  told  you  a  merry 
afl'air  that  happened  yesterday.  After  knocking  oflT 
six  bottles  of  Madeira  hand  to  fist.  Lord  Graceless, 
a  d — d  honest  fellow,  and  myself,  matched  our  nags 
from  Windsor  to  London;  the  peer  laying  sixty 
guineas  to  forty:  well,  oft"  we  set,  and  maintained  a 
devilish  deep  rate  till  we  came  to  Turnham-green, 
where  the  sport  began  ;  as  we  were  tugging  for  the 
lead,  whip  and  spur,  I  bolted  a  blind  beggar  into 
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the  ditch  ;  in  less  than  ten  seconds  his  lordship 
ilew  over  an  old  woman,  riding  upoi\  an  ass  between 
two  milk-pails;  such  a  scene!  ha,  ha,  ha!  would 
Lave  made  Mr.  What-d'ye-caU'em,  the  crying  phi- 
losopher, himself  laugh  ;  here  lay  the  peer's  horse 
with  his  neck  broke,  there  the  old  woman  groaning, 
yonder  the  ass  kicking,  and  his  lordship  sprawling 
through  the  milky- way,  like  a  wounded  frog  in  a 
duck-pond. 

Trick.  Inimitable,  ha, ha,  ha!  why,  this  is  higher 
life  than  your  battle  :  besides  you  won  the  wager. 

Head.  Yes,  yes,  widow,  I  touched  the  spankers, 
the  yellow  boys,  and  intend  to  lay  them  out  in  a 
present  for  you.  When  we  are  married,  if  any  man 
does  but  squint  at  yon,  I'll  plump  and  rib  him. 

Re-enter  SiiBTLE,  Fack,  and  Abel  Drugger. 

Mr.  Doctor,  I  have  been  telling  my  widow  here  of 
the  prettiest  bruising-match — 

Face.  Mind  that.  Nab  ;  speak  to  him  ;  I'll  second 
yon.  (Apart  to  Dritgger.) 

Drug.  Will  you?  then  I'll  do  it.  (Apart.)  Your 
widow  ?  mayhap  not. 

Head.  Mayhap  ay ;  and  if  I  hear  any  more  of 
your  haps,  lookye,  d'ye  see,  I'll  give  you  a  douse 
o'  the  chaps,  mind  that. 

Drug.  And  if  you  do,  ypu  may  get  as  good  as 
you  bring,  for  all  your  fighting  face. 

Trick.  Nay,  good  gentleman,  don't  fight  on  my 
account ;  I'll  please  you  both,  if  I  can. 

Head.  You  !  no,  no,  little  buxom  ;  only  a  few 
knocks  for  love,  to  see  who's  the  best  man,  that's 
all :  will  you  strip  1 

Drug.  As  soon  as  yourself. 

Head.  Now,  then,  come  on,  little  tickle-pitcher. 

Drug.  I  am  at  thee,  bully-blufl'.    (They fight.) 

Face.  Bravely  done,  my  Hector  of  Troy!  thou 
art  victorious  as  Alexander,  and  shalt  be  crowned 
with  tobacco  instead  of  laurel ;  take  thy  fair  widow, 
retire  and  compose  thj^self. 

Drug.  Master  Captain,  I  can  feeze  tightly,  when 
I  see  occasion.  [Exit,  with  Tricksy. 

Enter  Knowlife,  with  Constables. 

Knoiv.  Come,  walk  in  gentlemen,  we'll  clear  this 
nest  of  hornets. 

Re-enter  FACE. 

Face.  How !  my  master  returned !  cursed  chance ! 
then  we  are  all  undone ;  not  a  loop-hole  to  escape. 
(Aside.) 

Know.  Hey-day  !  what,  my  faithful  Jeremy  me- 
tamorphosed into  an  officerical  appearance? 

Face.  Only  an  innocent  frolic.  If  I  had  known 
your  honour — 

Know.  Ay,  ay  !  if  you  had  known  I  was  coming, 
you  would  have  been  better  prepared,  I  doubt  it 
not.  Why,  hang-dog!  what  villanous  work  have 
you  been  making  of  this  house  during  my  absence"! 
no  prevarication.  I  have  heard  of  your  converting 
it  into  an  impostor-shop,  where  gulls  have  been 
decoyed  to  barter  real  property  for  empty  hopes. 
What,  reverend  cheat,  art  thou  the  leader  of  the 
gang  ?  (  Brings  Subtle  forward, ) 

Sub.  What  a  glorious  harvest  is  here  blasted! 

Re-enter  SiR  EPiCtiRE  MAMMON. 

Sir  E.  A  feather-headed  puppy  had  like  to  run 
me  over,  and  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  tumbling 
me  neck  and  heels  down  the  whole  flight  of  stairs  : 
bat,  here  it  is,  my  alchymist,  here  are  the  means  of 


reparation;  one  hundred  pounds  for  Bethlem,  as 
much  for  the  Magdalen,  besides  fifty  to  purchase 
fresh  amalgama. 

Know.  What  pufled-np  bladder  of  folly  have  we 
here? 

Sir  E.  I  am  a  knight,  and  my  alchymist  there  is 
to  make  me  a  knight  of  gold. 

Know.  Leave  my  house. 

Sir  E.  Your  house? 

Know.  Yes,  mine,  sir:  no  big  looks,  or  I  shall 
convince  you  of  the  property  in  a  very  disagreeable 
manner. 

Sir  E.  Oons  !  if  this  be  the  case,  I'll  never  trust 
the  stars  again  ;  and  every  man  that  speaks  a  hard- 
word,  in  my  mind  shall  be  a  cheat.  Where's 
Mexico"!  where's  Peru?  ^Exit, 

Know.  Now,  culprits,  what  defence  can  you 
make?  -  -. 

Face.  To  be  short,  sir,  having  a  mind  above  ser- 
vitude, and  talents  to  try  a  push  in  life,  I  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  your  absence;  the 
prospect  was  very  fair,  but  the  fabric  of  my  hopes, 
like  a  house  of  cards,  is  levelled  by  a  single  pulV: 
however,  having  little  to  risk,  I  have  only  lost  ex- 
pectation ;  and  having  been  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
trust  respecting  you,  imagine  myself  tolerably  safe 
from  prosecution. 

Know.  Mighty  well,  evasive  sir! 

Sub.  As  for  me,  sir,  at  whom  you  look  with  an 
inquisitive  e^e,  being  as  low  as  the  blind  goddess 
could  lay  me,  T  was  ready  to  snatch  at  any  means 
of  amending  painted  circumstances  :  you  will  saj', 
why  turn  irapostoi  1  Look  through  the  various 
classes  of  life,  and  yau  will  see  how  many  who  hold 
high  heads,  with  fair  outsides,  pursue  worse  prac- 
tises ;  you  may  style  me  a  knave,  but  since  I  have 
taken  care  not  to  be  a  poor  one,  I  shall  draw  that 
respect  and  safety  from  well-lined  pockets,  which 
pennyless  shame-faced  honesty  could  never  have 
obtained. 

Re-enter  Abel  Dri'gger  and  Tricksy. 

Drug.  Master  captain  and  master  doctor,  I  have 
settled  the  whole  afl'air ;  the  widow  here  loves  me 
like  anything. 

Know.  What  unfeathered  cuckoo  art  thou? 

Drug.  Cuckoo  in  your  teeth;  I  gave  one  a  trim- 
ming just  now  ;  and  if  you  jaw  much,  mayhap  yoa 
may  come  in  for  your  share:  nay,  you  need  not 
squint  so  at  this  lady  ;  she  is  a  rich  widow,  and  is 
to  be  my  wife. 

Know.  A  rich  widow!  ha,  ha,  ha!  thou  art  too 
contemptible  for  serious  resentment,  therefore,  I 
vouchsafe  to  tell  thee  this  lady  is  my  chambermaid, 
that  captain  my  butler,  and  your  grave  alchymist 
there  a  cheat,  picked  up  I  know  not  where.  As  to 
these  three,  I'll  secure  them  for  justice  sake,  and 
leave  you  to  find  the  same  way  out  that  you  came  in. 
\^Exeunt  all  but  Drugger. 

Drug.  The  widow  bis  chambermaid,  the  captain 
his  butler,  and  our  wise  alchymist  a  cheat !  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  I  have  made  of  it ;  but  escaping  the 
marriage-noose  is  some  comfort  however. 

Well,  left  thus  alone,  Fll  return  to  my  shop. 
And  all  future  hopes  from  extrology  drop; 
Henceforth  I  shall  think  it  a  pitiful  trade; 
Ml/  head  surely  for  conjuring  never  ivas  made: 
But  if  I  could  conjure — a  very  good  cause 
Should  work  my  first  spell — it  should  catch — your 
applause,  lExil. 
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ACT  r. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Mr.  Frank. 

Frank.  To  what  humiliation  has  my  bad  fortune 
daced  me,  when  it  brings  me  here  an  humble 
ppliant  to  my  base  oppressor  ! 

Enter  SLACKS. 

Snacks.  A  letter  for  me  by  express  !     What  can 

be  about?  Something  of  great  consequence  from 

\f  lord,  I    suppose.     Frank    here  !      What    the 

Wvil  can  he  want  1 — Come    a  begging,   though,  I 

lire  say.  (Aside.) 
>  ^Frank.  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Snacks. 
\Snacks.  (Coldly.)  Good  morning. 
\Fra7ik.  I'm  come,  sir,  to — I  say,  sir,  I'm  come 

'Snacks,  Well,    sir,  I   see  you    are  come;    and 
jbatthen"!    What  are  you  come  for,  sir] 
,Fra7ik.  The  fermination    of  the   law-suit  which 
jrahaveso  long  carried  o'n  against  me,  owing  to 
jy  entire  inability  to  prosecute  it  any  further,  has 


thrown  me  into  difficulties  which  I  cannot  surmount 
without  your  kind  assistance. 

Snacks.  Very  pretty,  indeed!  You  are  a  very 
modest  man,  Mr.  Frank;  you've  spent  your  last 
sliiliing  in  quarrelling  with  me,  and  now  you  want 
me  to  help  you. 

Frank.  The  farm  called  Hundred  Acres  is  at 
present  untenanted — I  wish  to  rent  it. 

Snacks.  You  wish  to  rent  it,  do  you  ?  And  pray, 
sir,  Where's  your  money?  And  what  do  you  know 
about  farming? 

Frank.  I  have  studied  agriculture  ;  and,  with 
care,  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  pay  my  rent 
regularly. 

Snacks.  But  I  have  a  great  doubt  about  it.  No, 
no,  sir;  do  you  think  I'm  so  unmindful  of  his 
lordship's  interest  as  to  let  his  land  to  a  poor  no- 
vice like  you?  It  won't  do,  Mr.  Frank;  I  can't 
think  of  it. — Good  day,  friend;  good  day.  {Shewing 
him  the  door.) 

Frank.  My  necessities,  sir — 

Snacks.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  necessi- 
ties, sir ;  I  have  other  business.  Good  day. 
There's  tlie  door. 

Frank.  Unfeeling  wretch ! 

Suacks.  What! 

Frank.  But  what  could  I  expect?  Think  not, 
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thou  sordid  man,  ''lis  lor  inysell'  I  sue — mj  wife, 
my  children — 'tis  for  them  I  ask  your  aid,  or 
else  my  pride  had  neverstooped  so  low  !  my  honest 
poverty  is  uo  disgrace  ;  your  ill-gotten  gold  gives 
you  no  advantage  over  me  ;  for  I  had  rather  feel 
my  heartbeat  freely,  as  it  does  now,  than  know 
that  I  possessed  your  wealth,  and  load  it  with  the 
crimes  entailed  upon  it.  [Exit. 

Snacks.  A  mighty  line  speech,  truly!  I  think 
I'll  try  if  I  can't  lower  your  tone  a  little,  ray  line, 
blustering  fellow  :  I'll  have  you  laid  by  the  heels 
before  night  for  this.  Proud  as  you  are,  you'll 
have  time  to  rellect  in  a  gaol,  and  bring  down  your 
spirit  a  little.  But  come,  let  nie  see  what  my 
letter  says.  What  a  deal  of  time  I've  lost  with  that 
beggar.  (Reads.)  "  Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you 
that  my  Lord  Lackwit  died— an  luir  to  his  estate — 
his  lordship  never  acknowledged  her  as  hisivife — son 
( al'ed  Robin  Roughhead — Robin  is  the  legal  heir  to 
the  estate — to  put  him  in  immediate  possession,  ac- 
cording to  his  lordship's  last  ivill  and  testament. 
Your's  to  command, 

"  Kit  Codicil,  Attorney  at  Law." 
Here's  a  catastrophe  !  Robin  Roughhead  a  lord  ! 
My  stewardship  has  done  pretty  well  for  me  al- 
ready, but  I  think  I  shall  ijiake  it  do  better  now. 
I  know  this  Robin  very  well ;  he's  devilish  cun- 
ning, I'm  afraid;  but  I'll  tickle  him.  He  shall 
marry  my  daughter — then  I  can  do  as  I  please. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  given  my  promise  to  Rattle : 
but  what  of  that^  he  hasn't  got  it  under  my  hand. 
I  think  I  had  better  tell  Robin  this  news  at  once; 
it  will  make  him  mad — and  then  I  shall  do  as  I 
please  with  liim.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  go.  How  unfortu- 
nate that  I  did  not  make  friends  with  him  before! 
He  has  no  great  reason  to  like  me  ;  I  never  gave 
liim  anything  but  hard  words.  (Rattle  sings  with- 
out.) Confound  it,  here's  that  fellow  Rattle  com- 
ing. 

Enter  Rattle. 

Rat.  Ah,  my  old  daddy  !  how  are  you  7  What! 
have  you  got  the  mumps?  can't  you  speak? 

Snacks.  I  wish  j'ou  had  the  mumps,  and  could 
not  speak.     What  do  you  old  daddy  me  fori 

Rat.  Why,  father-in-law  !  curse  me,  but  you 
are  most  conceitedly  crusty  to-day  ;  what's  the 
matter  withyou?  wliy  you  are  as  melancholy  as  a 
lame  duck. 

Snacks.  The  matter  is — that  I  am  sick. 

Rat.  What's  your  disorder? 

Snacks.  A  surfeit :  I've  had  too  much  of  you. 

Rat.  Oh!  you'll  soon  get  the  better  of  that;  for 
when  I've  married  your  daughter,  curse  me  if  I 
shall  trouble  you  much  with  my  company. 

Snacks.  But  you  hav'n't  married  her  yet. 

Rat.  Oh  !  but  I  ahall  soon  ;  I  have  got  your 
promise,  you  know. 

Snacks.  Can't  remember  any  such  thing. 

Rat.  No?     Your  memory's  very  short,  then. 

Snacks.  A  short  memory's  very  convenient, 
sometimes. 

Rat.  And  so  is  a  short  slick  ;  and  I've  a  great 
mind  to  try  the  utility  of  it  now.  I  tell  you  what, 
Snacks,  I  always  thought  you  was  a  d — d  old  ras- 
cal, but  nowi'm  sure  of  it.  It's  no  matter,  though  : 
I'll  marry  your  daughter,  notwithstanding. 

Snacks.  You  will,  will  you? 

Rat.  Yes,  Snacks,  I  vvill;  for  I  love  lier.  I 
wonder  how  the  devil  such  a  pretty  girl  ever  came 
to  have  such  a  queer,  little,  shrivelled,  old  mop - 
stick  as  you  for  a  father.  Snacks,  your  wife  must 
certainly  have  made  a  cuckold  of  you;  it  could  not 
be  else. 

Snacks.  Impudent  rascal ! 

Rat.  But  it  signifies  not  who  her  father  is  ;  Miss 
Nancy  is  lovely,  and  I'll  marry  her.     Let  me  see  ; 


live  thousand  pounds  you  promised;  yes,  you 
shall  give  her  that  on  the  wedding-day.  You  have 
been  steward  a  long  time;  that  sum  must  be  a 
mere  llea-bile  to  vou. 

Snacks.  I  rather  think  I  shall  never  give  her  a 
farthing  if  she  marries  such  a  paltrj'  fellow  as 
you. 

Rat.  Why  lookye  ;  I'm  a  lively  spark,  with  a 
good  deal  of  lire  in  me,  and  it  is  not  a  little  matter 
that  will  put  me  out:  where  others  sink,  I  rise: 
and  this  oppT)sition  of  your's  will  only  serve  to 
blow  me  into  a  blaze  that  will  burn  you  up  to  a 
cinder.  I'm  up  to  your  gossip  ;  I'm  not  to  be 
had. 

Snacks.  No,  nor  my  daughter's  not  to  be  had, 
Mr.  Banker's  Clerk;  so  I  sha'n't  waste  any  more 
time  with  you  :  go,  and  take  in  the  flats  in  Lom- 
bard-street; it  won't  do  here.  [Exit. 

Rat.  Oh!  what,  he  has  miz'/.led,  has  he?  I 
fanc}'  you'll  find  me  the  most  troublesome  blade 
you  ever  settled  an  account  with,  old  Raise-rent. 
I'll  astonish  you,  somehow  or  other.  I  wonder 
what  has  changed  him  so  ! 

Enter  Miss  Nancy. 

Ah,  my  sweet,  little,  rural  angel!  How  fares  it 
with  you?     You  smile  like  a  3Iay  morning. 

Nan.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you  always  makes 
me. 

Rat.  Indeed!  give  me  a  kiss,  then.  I  love  you 
well  enough  to  marry  you  without  a  farthing;  bat 
I  think  i  may  as  well  have  the  five  thousand 
pounds,  if  it's  only  to  tease  old  Long-purse. 

Nan.  Oh  !  you  know  you  have  his  promise  for 
that. 

Rat.  Yes,  but  he  says  he  has  forgot  all  about 
that,  though  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  ; 
and  he  says  I  sha'n't  have  you. 

Na7i.  Does  he,  indeed?  , 

Rat.  Yes  ;  but  never  mind  that. 

Nan.  I  thought  you  said  you  loved  me  ? 

Rat.  And  so  I  do,  better  than  all  the  gold  ia 
Lombard-street. 

Nan.  Then,  why  are  you  not  sorry  that  my  fa- 
ther won't  give  his  consent  ? 

Rat.  His  consent!  I  have  got  your's  and  ray. 
own,  and  I'll  soon  manage  him.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  I  frightened  him  one  night,  when  I 
came  to  visit  you  by  stealth,  dressed  like  a  ghost, 
which  he  ihinks  haunts  the  castle?  Oh!  I'll  turn 
that  to  account.  I  know  he's  very  superstitions, 
and  easily  frightened  into  anything.  Come,  let's 
take  a  walk,  and  plot  how  I,  your  knight-errant, 
shall  deliver  you  from  this  haunted  castle. 

[ExeutU.' 

Scene  II. — A  Corn-field, 

Robin  Roughhead  discovered,  binding  tip  a  t 
sheaf.  \ 

Rob.  Ah!  work,  work,  work,  all  day  long,  and  1. 
no  such  thing  as  stoppiug   a  moment  to  rest;  fori 
there's  old  Snacks,  the  steward,  always  upon  the  | 
lookout;  and  if  he  sees  one,  slap  he  has  it  down  i 
in  his  book,  and  then  there's  sixpence  gone  plump. 
(Comes  foncard.)  I    do   hate    that  old   chap,  and  I 
that's  the  truth  ou't.     Now,  if  I  was  lord  of  tliisi 
place,  I'd  make  one  rule — there  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  work;  it  should  be  one  long  holyday  all' ri 
the  year  round.     Your  great  folks  have   strange|lii 
whims  in  their  heads,  that's  for  sartin.     I  don'ffri 
know  what  to  make  of  'un,  not  I.    Now  there'sf 
all  yon  great  park   there,  kept   for  his  lordship  to 
look  at,  and  his  lordship  has  not  seen  it  these  twelve 
years.    Ah !  if  it  was  mine,  I'd  let  all  the  villager 
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their  cows  in  tliere,  and  it  should  not  cost 
n  a  farthing  ;  then,  as  tlie  parson  said  last  Sun- 
y,  I  sliould  be  as  rich  as  any  in  the  hind,  for  I 

lould  have  the  blessings  of  the  poor.  Dana^it! 
re  comes  Snacks.     Now  I  shall  get  a  fine  joba- 

1  D,  I  suppose. 

iter  Snacks,  homing  very  ohsequloushj ;  Robin 
;    takes  Iiis  hat  off,  and  stands  staring  at  him. 

\Rob.  I  be  main  tired.  Master  Snacks ;  so  I 
opped  to  rest  myself  a  little  ;  I  hope  you'll  ex- 
iise  it.  I  wonder  what  the  dickens  he's  grinning 
ji     (Aside.) 

Snacks.  Excuse  it?  I  hope  your  lordship's  in- 
(ite  goodness  and  condescension  will  excuse  your 
):d.sliii)'s  most  obsequious,  devoted,  and  very 
Inible  servant,  Timothy  Snacks,  who  is  come 
jo  the  presence  of  your  lordship,  for  the  purpose 
<  nforniing  your  lordship — 

Jlob.  Lordship!  lie,  he,  he!  Ecod !  I  never 
Hew  as  I  had  a  hump  before.  Why,  Master 
Kicks,  you  grow  funny  in  your  old  age. 

'>n(irks.  No,  my  lord,  1  know  my  duty  bet- 
ti;    I  should  never  thiuk  of  being  funny  witli  a 

il 

Rub.  What  lord?  Oh!  you  mean  the  lord 
Irry,  I  suppose.  No,  no  ;  must  not  be  too  funny 
>  h  him,  or  he'll  be  after  playing  the  very  devil 
\h  von. 

iinacks.  I  say,  I  should  never  think  of  jesting 
y'-U  a  person  of  your  lordship's  dignified  cha- 
r:ter. 

tob.  Dig — dig — what!  Why,  now  I  look  at 
jji,  I  see  how  it  is :  you  are  mad.  I  wonder 
*at  quarter  the  moon's  in.  Lord  !  how  your 
eisroll!  I  never  saw  you  so  before.  How  came 
tjy  to  let  you  out  alone  ? 

iinacks.  Your  lordship  is  most  graciously  pleased 
i')e  facetious. 

\lob.  Why,  what  gammon  are  you  at  ?  Don't 
clie  near  me,  for  you  have  Ijeen  bit  by  a  mad 
d!;  :  I'm  sure  you  have. 

inacks.  If  your  lordship  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
nl  this  letter,  it  would  convince  3'onr  lordship — 
'\  11  your  lordship  condescend  ? 

?o^.  Why,  I  would  condescend,  but  for  a 
f(  reasons,  and  one  of  them  is,  that  I  can't 
n\. 

'narks.  I  think  your  lordship  is  perfectly  right ; 
f(  these  pursuits  are  too  low  for  one  of  your 
hlship's  nobilit}'. 

'ob.  Lordship,  and  lordship  again!  I'll  tell 
y  \\hat.  Master  Snacks  ;  let's  have  no  more  of 
yr  fun,  for  I  won't  stand  it  any  longer,  for 
aJyou  be  steward  here.  My  name's  Robin 
Eighhead,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  call  me 
bihat  name,  I  shan't  answer  you,  that's  ttuX.  I 
dJ't  like  him  well  enough  to  stand  his  jokes. 
{J.ide. ) 

■  inacks.  Why,  then,  Master  Robin,  be  so  kind 
af|o  attend  whilsl  I  read  this  letter.  (Reads.) 
"ir, — This  is  to  inform  you,  that  my  Lord  Lack- 
tcjifprf  this  i/wrning,  after  a  very  short  illness; 
di  n(j  xrhich,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  married, 
at  hud  an  heir  to  his  estate.  The  icomaii  he  mar- 
ri  ivas  commonly  called,  or  known,  bi/  the  name  of 
Bighhead:  she  ivaspoor  and  illiterate,  and,  throngh 
m.ves  of  shame,  his  lordship  never  acknowledged 
h^tts  his  wife.  She  has  been  dead  some  time  since, 
iilleft  behind  her  a  son  called  Robin  Roughhead: 
fU\this  said  Robin  is  the  legal  heir  to  the  estate.  I 
he,,  therejore,  sent  you  the  necessary  writings  to 
pi/iini  into  immediate  possession,  according  to  his 
lo\ihip's  last  ivill  and  testament.  Yours  to  com- 
>»''J,  Kit  Codicil,  Attorney  at  Law. 

ob.  What,  what,   all   mine  1  the   houses,   the 


trees,  the  fields,  the  hedges,  the  ditches,  the 
gates,  the  horses,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the  cocks, 
and  the  hens,  and  the  cows,  and  the  bulls,  and 
the  pigs,  and  the — What  !  are  they  all  mine  !  and 
I,  Robin  Roughhead,  am  the  rightful  lord  of  all 
this  estate!  Don't  keep  me  a  minute  now,  but 
tell  me  it  is  so  !  Make  haste,  tell  me — quick, 
quick! 

tSnacks.  I  repeat  it,  the  whole  estate  is  your's, 

Rob.  Huzza!  Huzza!  (Catches  off  Snack's  hat 
andicig.)  Set  the  bells  a  ringing;  set  the  ale  a 
running;  make  every  body  drunk;  if  there's  a 
sober  man  to  be  found  any  where  to-day,  he 
shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.  Go  get  my  hat  full 
of  guineas  to  make  a  scramble  with  ;  call  all 
the  tenants  together,  I'll  lower  the  rents — 
I'll— 

Snacks.  I  hope  your  lordshij)  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to — 

Rob.  Why,  that  may  be  as  it  happens  j  I  can't 
tell.     (Carelessly.) 

Snacks.  Will  your  lordship  dine  at  the  castle 
to-day? 

Rob.  Yes, 

Snacks.  What  would  your  lordship  choose  for 
dinner  ? 

Rob.  Beef-steaks  and  onions,  and  plenty  of 
'em. 

Snack<i.  Beef-steaks  and  onions  !  What  a  dish 
for  a  lord  !  He'll  be  a  savoury  bit  for  my  daugh- 
ter, though.  (Aside.) 

Rob.  What  are  you  at  there.  Snacks?  Go,  get 
me  the  guineas — make  haste;  I'll  have  the  scram- 
ble, and  then  I'll  go  to  Dolly,  and  tell  her  the 
news. 

Snacks.  Dolly!  Pray,  my  lord,  who's  Dolly  1 

Rob.  Why,  Dolly  is  to  be  my  ludy,  and  your 
mistress,  if  I  find  you  honest  enough  to  keep  you 
in  my  employ. 

Snacks.  He  rather  smokes  me.  (^s/f/e.)  I  have 
a  beauteous  daughter,  who  is  allowed  to  be  the 
very  pink  of  perfection. 

Rob.  D — n  your  daughter  !  I  have  got  something 
else  to  think  of:  don't  talk  to  me  of  your  daughter  ; 
stir  your  stumps,  and  get  the  money. 

Snacks.  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obsequious — 
Zounds!  what   a  peer  of  the   realm. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Rob.  ITa,  ha,  ha!  What  work  1  will  make  in 
the  village.  Work  !  no,  there  shall  be  no  such 
thing  as  work,  it  shall  be  all  play.  Where  shall 
I  go  ?  I'll  go  to — No,  I  won't  go  there  ;  I'll  go  to 
Farmer  Iledgestakes,  and  tell  him — No,  I'll  not 
go  tliere  ;  I'll  go  to — D — n  it,  I'll  go  no  where  ; 
yes,  I  will  ;  I'll  go  every  where;  I'll  be  neither 
here,  nor  there,  nor  any  where  else.  How  pleasecj 
Dolly  will  be  when  she  hears — 

Enter  Villagers,  shouting, 

Dick,  Tom,  Jack,  how  are  you,  my  lads  ?  Here's 
news  for  you  I  Come,  stand  round,  make  a  ring, 
and  I'll  make  a  bit  of  a  speech  to  you.  (They  all 
get  round  him.)  First  of  all,  I  suppose  Snacks  has 
told  you  that  I'm  your  landlord? 

Vil.  We  are  all  glad  of  it. 

Rob.  So  am  I  ;  and  I'll  make  you  all  happy ;  I'lJ 
lower  all  your  rents. 

All.  Hu/.za!  Long  live  Lord  Robin  ! 

Rob.  You  sha'n't  pay  no  rent  at  all. 

All.  Huzza!  huzza!  long  live  Lord  Robin  ! 

Rob.  I'll  have  no  poor  people  in  the  parish,  for 
I'll  make  'em  all  rich  ;  I'll  have  no  widows,  for 
I'll  marry 'em  all.  (Women  shout.)  I'll  have  no 
orphan  children,  for  I'll  father  'em  all  myself;  and 
if  that's  not  doing  as  a  lord  should  do,  then  I  say 
I  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  that's  all. 
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All.  Hu7,?.a!  hu/.va ! 


jEn/er  Snacks. 

Snaclcs.  I  have  brought  your  lordship  the  money. 
He  means  to  make  'em  lly,  so  I  have  taken  care  the 
guineas  siiali  be  all  light.     {Aside.) 

Rob.  Now,  iheii,  young  and  old,  great  and 
small,  little  and  tall,  merry  men  all,  here's  among 
yoa.  {Tlirou-s  the  moupy ;  they  scramhle.)  Now 
you've  got  your  pockets  lilled,  come  to  the  castle, 
and  I'll  till  all  your  bellies  for  you. 

[Vill(i(iers  carry  him  off,  shouting;  Snacks 
follows. 


Scene  III. 


-Inside  of  a  neat  Cottage;  table  spread 
for  dinner. 


Enter  Margery  and  Dolly. 

Dolly.  There  now,  dinner's  all  ready,  and  I 
wish  Robin  would  come.  Do  you  think  that  I  may 
take  up  the  dumplings,  mother? 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  take  'em  up  ;  I  yvarrant  hira  he'll 
soon  be  here  ;  he's  always  in  pudding-time. 

Dot.  And  yvell  he  may,  for  I'm  sure  you  keep 
him  sharp-set  enough. 

Mar.  Hold    your  tongue,    you    baggage!     He 

f)ays  me  but  five  shillings  a  week  for  board, 
edging,  and  washing :  I  suppose  he's  not  to 
be  kept  like  a  lord  for  that,  is  he  ?  I  yvonder  how 
you'll  keep  him  yvhen  you  get  married,  as  you 
talk  of? 

Dol.  Oh  !  yve  shall  contrive  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  we  shall  do  very  yvell,  I  dare 
say  ;  for  Robin  loves  me,  and  I  love  Robin 
dearly. 

Mar.  Yes  ;  but  all  your  love  won't  keep  the  pot 
boiling,  and  Robin's  as  poor  as  Job. 

Dot.  La,  mother,  now  don't  be  so  cross  !  Oh 
dear  !  the  dinner  yvill  get  cold,  and  the  dumplings 
■will  be  quite  spoiled;  I  wish  Robin  yvould  come. 
{Robin  sings  without.)  Oh  !  here  he  comes,  in  one 
of  his  merry  humours. 

Enter  'RoBin,  he  cools  himself  with   his  hat,  then 
sings  and  dances. 

Why,  Robin,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Rob.  What !  you  haven't  heard,  then  1  Oh, 
I'm  glad  of  that;  for  I  shall  have  the  fun  of  telling 
you. 

Dol.  Well,  sit  doyvn  then,  and  eat  your  dinner ; 
I  liave  made  you  some  nice  hard  dumplings. 

Rob.  Dumplings!   D — n  dumplings. 

Dot.  D- — n  dumplings.  La  !  mother,  he  d — ns 
dumplings.  Oh  !  yvhat  a  shame.  Do  you  knoyv 
what  you  are  saying,  Robin? 

Rob.  Never  talk  to  me  of  dumplings. 

Mar.  But  I'll  talk  of  dumplings  though,  indeed. 
■I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  such  behaviour  :  dump- 
Jings  are  very  \yholesome  food  ;  quite  good  enough 
for  you,  I'm  sure.     (  Very  angry.) 

Rob.  Are  they,  mother  Margery?  {Upsets  the 
table,  and  dances  on  the  plates,  &c.  and  sings.) 
Tol  de  rol  lol. 

Mar.  Oh  dear !  the  boy's  mad  ;  there's  all  my 
crockery  gone  I   {Picking  up  the  pieces  ) 

Dol.  {Crying.)  I  did  not  think  you  could  have 
nsed  us  so ;  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you,  Robin  ! 

Rob,  Now  doantye  cry  now,  Dolly;  doantje 
cry. 

Dol.  I  yvill  cry,  for  you  behave  very  ill. 

Rob.  No,  doantye,  Dolly,  doantye,  now.  {Shews 
a  purse. ) 

Dol.  How  did  yoQ  come  by  that,  Robin  ? 


Mar.  What,  a  purse  of  gold?  Let  me  see.- 
{Snatches  the  purse,  and  sits  down  to  count  tl 
monei/.) 

Dol.  What  have  you  been  about,  Robin? 

Rob.   No,  I   have    not    been    about   robbing; 
have    been    about    being    made    a  lord   of,  that' 
all. 

Dol.  What  are  you  talking  about?  Your  head' 
turned,   I'm  sure. 

Rob.  Well,  I  knoyv  it's  turned  ;  it's  turned  froi 
a  clown's  head  to  a  lord's.  I  say,  Dolly,  he 
should  \(iu  like  to  live  in  that  nice  place  at  the  to 
of  the  hill  yonder? 

Dol.  Oh!  I  should  like  it  very  much,  Robin; 
is  a  nice  cottage. 

Rob.  Doant  talk  to  me  of  cottages,  I  mean  th' 
castle!  ) 

Dol.  Why,  yvhat  is  your  bead  rnnning  upeo] 

Mar.  Every  one  golden  guineas,  as  I'm  ', 
vartuous  yvomau.  Where  did  you  get  then) 
Robiu? 

Rob,  W  hy,  where  there's  more  to  be  had. 

Mar.  Ay,  I  aKvays  said  Robin  was  a  clever  latj 
I'll  go  and  put  these  by.  [Ext' 

Dol.  Now,  do  tell  me  yvhat  you've  been  abou  ; 
Where  did  you  find  all  that  money? 

Rob.  Dolly,  Dolly,  gee'us  a  buss,  and  I'll  te 
thee  all  about  it. 

Dol.  Twenty,  an'  you  pleasen,  Robin. 

Rob.  First,  then,  you  must  know  that  I  ara  tt 
cleverest  fellow  in  all  these  parts. 

Dol.  Well,   I  know'd  that  afore. 

Rob.  But  I'll  tell  you  hoyv  it  is  ;  it's  because 
am  the  richest  fellow  in  all  these  parts;  and  if 
haven't  it  here,  I  have  it  here.  {Pomtiiig  to  h 
head  and  his  pocket.)  That  castle's  mine,  and  a 
these  fields  up  to  the  very  sky. 

Dol.  No,  no;  come,  Robin,  that  won't  do. 

Rob.  Won't  it?  I  think  it  will  do  very  yvell. 

Dol.  No,  no;  you  are  running  your  rigs  ;  1 
know  you  are,  Robin.  ' 

Rob.  It's  all  true,  Dolly,  as  sure  as  the  devil 
in  Lunnun. 

Dol.  What!   are  you  in  right  down  arnest? 

Rob.  Yes,  I  am  :  his  lordship's  dead,  and  he  bi 
left  word  as  how  that  my  mother  was  his  wife,  aii 
I  his  son. 

Dol.  What? 

Rob.  Yes,  Dolly,  and  you  shall  be  my  lady. 

Dol.  No  ?  Shall  I  ? 

Rob.  Yes,  you  shall. 

Dol.  Ecod,"that  will  be  fine  fun.     My  Lady — 

Rob.  Noyv,  what  do  you  think  on't? 

Dol.  My  Lady — Lady  Roughhead — 

Rob.  Why,  Dolly! 

Dol.  Lady  Rnnglihead?  Hoyv  it  sounds!  Hi 
lia,  ha!     {Laughs  immoderately.) 

Rob.  Egad,  I  believe  she's  going  into  a  hi| 
strike.     Dolly!  Dolly!     {Slapping  her  hands.)  , 

Dol.  Ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

Rob.  Doantye  laugh  so;  I  don't  half  like  i 
{Shakes  her.)  Dolly! 

Dol.  Oh  !  my  dear  Robin,  I  can't  help  laughin 
to  think  of  Lady  Roughhead. 

Rob.  The  yvench  will  go  beside  herself  to  a  sa 
tainty. 

Dol.  But  noyv  is  it  true  in  arnest? 

Rob.  Ay,  as  sure  as  you  are  there.  But  com 
yvhat  shall  we  do?  yvhere  shall  we  go?  Oh  !  we 
go  and  see  old  mother  Dickens  ;  you  know  si 
took  my  part,  and  yvas  very  kind  to  me  yvhen  po 
mother  died  ;  and  now  she's  very  ill,  and  I'll  go  ai 
give  her  something  to  comfort  her  old  soul.  Lor 
lord!  I  have  beard  people  say  as  riches  yvou't  nial 
a  body  happy;  but  yvhile  it  gives  me  the  power 
doing  so  much  good,  I'm  sore  I  shall  be  the  ha 
piest  dog  alive.  ^Exem 
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Scene  I. — The  Road  to  the  atslle. 

Enter  Mr.  Frank. 

Frank.  Well,  then,  to  the  house  of  woe  I  must 
turn  again.  And  can  I  take  no  comfort  with  niel 
•thing  to  cheer  my  loving  wife  and  helpless  chil- 
en'!    What  misery  to  see  them  want ! 

Enter  Robin,  unobserved  by  Frank. 

Rob.  Want!  No,  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as 
ant  where  I  am,  that's  for  certain. 
Frank.  My  own  distress  I  could  bear  well,  very 
ell;  but  to  see  my  helpless  innocents  enduring  all 
e  woes  poverty  brings  with  it,  is  more  than  1  can 
i!ar. 

\Rob.  And  more  than  I  can  bear,  too.  (Throws  Ms 
it  upon  the  ground,  and  takes  money  out  of  his  pocket, 
hich  he  throws  into  it.} 

Frank.  To-day,  I  almost  fear,  they  have  not 
isted  food. 

Rub.   And  I  ha'  been  stuffing  my  d d  guts 

ougli  to  make  em  burst.  (Drops  more  money  into 
,5  hat. ) 

Frank.  How  happy  once  my  state  !    Where'er  I 
rned  my  eyes,  good  fortune  smiled  upon  me  ;  then 
d  tiie  poor  ever  tell  a  tale  of  woe  without  relief? 
ere  not  m3'  doors  open  to  the  unfortunate? 
Rob.  How  glad  I  be  as  I  be  a  lord. 
Frank.  No  hand  stretched  out  to  my  relief. 
iRob.  Eh!  \\hat?   Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Frank!     Lord, 
!;r !  I  am  very  glad  as  I  met  with  you. 
\Frank.  Why  so,  my  friend  ? 
iRob.  Because   you   be  mortal  poor,    and  I   be 
iirtal  rich,  and  I'll  share  my  last  farthing  with 

I'D. 

[Frank.  Thank  you,  ray  kind  lad.  But  what 
ason  have  you  1 

Rub.  What  reason  have  I?     Why,  you  gave  me 
lien  I  wanted  it. 
Frank.  I  can't  remember. 

Rub.  But  that's  no  reason  as  I  should  forget  it ; 
s  a  long  time  ago,  too  ;  but  it  made  such  a  mark 
re,  (  pointing  to  his  head,)  that  time  won't  rub  it 
t.  It's  now  fourteen  years  since  poor  mother 
e<l  ;  she  was  very  ill  one  day  when  you  happened 
cduie  by  our  cottage,  and  saw  me  stand  blubber- 
:^  at  the  door;  I  was  then  about  this  high.  You 
ok  me  by  the  hand;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
}k  you  gave  me  when  3'ou  axed  me  what  was  the 
liter  with  me;  and  when  I  told  you,  you  called 
3  a  good  lad,  and  went  in  and  talked  to  mother. 
ioin  that  time  you  came  to  see  her  every  day, 
d  gave  her  all  the  help  as  you  could  ;  and  when 
'e  died,  poor  soul!  you  buried  her:  and  if  ever  I 
Irget  such  kindness,  I  hope  good  luck  will  for 
jcr  forget  me. 

[Frank.  Tell  me  your  name:  it  will  remind  me. 
'Rob.   Robin  Roughhead,  your  hoTiour.     To-day 
)e  come  to  be  lord  of  all  this  estate  ;  and  the  tirst 
ud  1  find  of  it  is,  that  I  am  able  to  make  you 
ippy.     {Stuffing  the  moninj  into  Frank's  pockets. ) 
:)me  up  to  the  castle,  and  I'll  give  you  as  much 
3ney  as  you  can  carry  away  in  a  sack. 
•  i  rank.  What  sympathy  is  in  that  honest  bosom  ! 
ml  how  has  this  good  fortune  come  to  you? 
\Rob.  Why,  that  poor  woman  as  you  buried  was 
fe  to  his  lordship:   he  has  owned  it  on  bis  death- 
id,  and  left  word  as  I'm  his  son. 
'Fra7ik.  How  strange  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life! 
.Rob.  Now,  sir,  I  am  but  a  simple  lad,  as  a  body 
ay  say  ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  help  me 
itl\  your  advice,  I  shall  take  it  very  kind  of  you, 


Frank.  I  thank  yoa  for  the  good  opinion  yoa 
have  of  me;  and,  as  far  as  my  poor  abilities  go, 
the^-  shall  be  at  your  service. 

Rob.  Thankye,  sir,  thankye!  But,  pray,  what 
bad  luck  made  you  so  devilish  poor? 

Frank.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  misfortunes;  but  I  owe  them  to  the 
oppression  of  iMr.  Snacks,  the  steward. 

Rob.  Snacks!  Oh,  d — n  'uu!  I'll  do  for  him 
soon.  He's  rotten  here,  Master  Frank:  I  do  think 
as  how  he's  a  d — d  old  rogue. 

Frank.  Judge  not  too  harshly. 

Rob.  Come,  sir,  will  you  go  up  to  the  castle? 

Frank.  Excuse  me  ;  the  relief  which  you  hare 
so  generously  given  me,  enables  me  to  return  to 
my  family. 

Rob.  Well,  but  you'll  come  back? 

Frank.  To-morrow. 

Rob.  No,  to-night.  Do'e  favour  me  ;  I  want  lo 
speak  to  you. 

Frank.  I  have  a  long  way  to  walk,  and  it  will  be 
very  late  before  I  can  return ;  but  I  will  refuse  you 
notliing. 

Rob.  Thankye,  sir;  you're  very  kind:  I  shall 
slay  till  you  come,  if  it's  all  night. 

Frank.  Proud  wealth,  look  liere  for  an  example! 
My  generous  heart,  how  shall  I  thank  you? 

Rob.  Lord,  lord!  doant  think  of  thanking  a  man 
for  paying  his  debts.  Besides,  if  you  only  knowed 
how  I  feel  all  over  me — it's  a  kind  of  a — I  could 
cry  for  joy.  [E.veunt. 

Enter  RATTLE. 

Rat.  Well,  everything  is  prepared  for  my  attack 
on  the  castle  to-nigiit;  and  I  don't  much  fear  but  I 
shall  find  means  lo  terrify  the  enemy,  and  make  him 
surrender  at  discretion.  Yes,  yes,  Master  Snacks, 
I  shall  soon  be  with  you.  (Shoaling,  music,  and 
ringing  of  bells.)  What  a  d — d  racket  here  is  in  the 
village  to-day  !     I  wonder  what  it's  all  about? 

Re-enter  RoBIN. 

Holloa,  there!  Stop,  my  fine  fellow.  Pray,  can  yoa 
tell  me  what  all  this  uproar  is  about  in  the  village? 

Rob.  Whv,  you  be  Master  Rattle  from  Lunnun. 

Rat.  Weil,  i  don't  want  to  be  told  that. 

Rob.  Gee  us  your  hand.  Rattle,  thou  be'st  a 
d — d  honest  fellow,  and  I  like  thee  ;  I  do  indeed. 

Rat.  Very  familiar,  upon  my  word. 

Rob.  I  liked  you  ever  since  you  let  old  Toppin 
have  the  three  pounds  lo  pay  his  rent  with  ;  and 
now,  whilst  I  think  on't,  here  'lis  again  ;  take  it,  for 
I  won't  let  anybody  give  away  money  here  but 
myself. 

Rat.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  all 
this?  What  are  you  at?  I  think  I'll  open  a  shop 
here  for  the  sale  of  bad  debts. 

Rob.  Here,  take  the  money. 

Rat.  Put  it  up,  my  fine  fellow  !  you'll  want  it, 
perhaps. 

Rob.  Me  want  money!  Shall  I  lend  you  an  odd 
thousand,  and  set  you  up  in  a  shop  ! 

Rat.  Why,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Rob.  Why,  doant  you  know  !   I  be  Robin. 

Rat.  Robin,  are  you?  Egad!  I  think  you  sing 
like  a  goldfir.ch. 

Rob.  Very  well,  Rattle;  that's  a  good  joke. 

Rat.  Why,  curse  me!  if  I  am  up  to  you.  Master 
Robin  ;  vou  are  queering  me,  I  believe. 

Hob.  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  the 
castle,  Rattle.  You  see,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  as  some  folks  are. 

Rat.  Notashamed  of  hisold  acquaintance!  Why, 
what  do  you  mean? 

Rob.   I  can't  stop  to  talk  to  you  any  longer. 
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Goodb'^e,  Rattle;  thou  be'stan  Lonest  fellow,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  the  castle,  [Exit. 

Rat.  I  declare  I'm  quite  duinblounded.  And 
have  I  lived  all  my  da^s  in  Lombard-street  for 
tills — to  be  hummed  t>v  a  (^lown  ?  ( Laughing,  music, 
ringing  of  bells,  ^-c.)  I  believe  the  people  are  all 
mad  to-day;  I  can't  think  what  tliey  are  at. 

Enter  Clown,  in  a  hurrij. 

Here,  here,  Hob  !  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Clown.  You  mun  meak  beast,  then;  for  I  be 
going  to  dine  wi'  my  lord,  and  I  shall  be  too  late. 

Jtat.  Wheuf^h  !   VVhdt,  are  you  drunk  1 

Clown.  Noa,  una;  but  I  soon  shall  be,  I  lake  it, 
for  there's  plenty  o'  yeale  to  be  gotten. 

Hal.  Plenty  o'  yeale  to  be  gotten,  is  there? 

Clown.  Ees,  I  shall  have  a  rare  swig  at  it. 

Hat.  Pray,  my  fine  fellow,  can  you  tell  me  what 
the  bells  are  ringing  for? 

Cloivn.  Ees,  to  be  sure  I  con. 

Rat.  Well,  what  is  it  ! 

Clown.  Why,  it's  bekeas  they  do  pull  the  ropes, 
I  tell  thee.  Dinner  will  all  get  yeaten  up  whilst  I 
stond  here  talking  wi'  you.  {Runs  off;  Rattle  rims 
after  him  and  brings  Itini  back.) 

Rat.  You  are  a  very  communicative  young  fel- 
low, indeed  ;  I  have  learnt  one  thing  from  vou, 
however,  that  there's  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking 
going  on  ;  so  111  try  if  I  can't  be  in  at  the  death. 
Now,  start  fair,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

ITIii-ij  run  off. 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  the  castle,  leading  to  an  inner 
apartment. 

Enter  Snacks, 

Snacks.  Tell  her  to  come  this  way.  A  young 
woman  wanting  Robin!  This  must  be  his  sweet- 
heart Dolly,  that  he  talks  so  much  about;  they 
must  not  come  together;  if  they  do  it  will  knock 
up  all  my  plan.  What  shall  I  "do  with  her?  if  I 
could  but  get  her  into  this  room,  she'd  be  safe 
enough — Here  she  is. 

Enter  DoLLY  rtnd Margery. 

Are  you  the  young  woman  that  wanted  to  speak 
with  his  lordship? 

Dol.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And,  pray,  what  might  you  want  with 
him  1 

Mar.  She  wants  to  settle  some  matters  of  her 
own  with  him. 

Dol.  Yes,  that's  all,  sir. 

Snacks.  I  dare  say,  but  I  must  know  what  these 
things  are.  (  Margery  fee's  herself  of  great  import- 
ance, and  is  particularly  noisy  through  the  whole  of 
this  scene.  Snacks  is  alarmed  lest  Robin  should  hear 
her.) 

Mar.  Such  matters  as  consarn  nobody  but  them- 
selves, and  you  must  not  meddle  with  them. 

Snacks.  (Aside.)  Curse  that  old  devil,  what  a 
tongue  she  has  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  manage 
her.  (To  Dolly.)  You  can't  see  his  lordship,  he's 
engaged, 

I)ol.  Yes,  I  know  his  lordship's  engaged,  for  he 
promised  me  a  long  while  ago. 

Snacks.  Oh!  then  you  are  the  poor  unfortunate 
young  woman  that — • 

Mar.  (Very  angry.)  No,  sir;  she  is  the  lucky 
young  woman  that  is  to  be  my  lady;  and  I'd  have 
you  to  know  that  I'm  her  mother. 

Snacks.  Ah,  poor  soul !  I  pity  her  ;  I  do,  indeed, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


Mar.  But  she  is  not  to  be  pitied ;  I  shoaldn' 
have  thought  of  that!      Pity,  indeed! 

Snacks.  Poor  dear  creature !  it's  a  sad  job,  bu 
it  can't  be  helped  :  his  lordship  is  going  to  be  mar 
ried  to-morrow  to  another  woman. 

Dol.  What? 

Snacks.  It's  trne,  indeed;  I  am  very  sorrj'. 

Mar.  And  she  is  not  to  be  my  lady,  after  allT 

Snacks.  No,  poor  girl! 

Dol.  And  Robin  has  quite  forgot  me!  (Crying. 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  I  was  afraid  how  it  would  b( 
when  he  came  to  be  a  lord.  And  has  he  quit 
forgot  me? 

Snacks.  Yes  ;  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  hai 
done  with  you. 

Mar.  (X''ery  noisy.)  But  I  have  not  done  will 
him,  though.  Pretty  work,  indeed  !  But  I'll  rinf 
a  peal  in  his  ears,  that  shall  bring  him  to  his  senses 
I  warrant;  I'll  teach  him  to  use  my  daughter  ill 
He's  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  a  scapegallows,  a  vagabond 
I'll  find  him  out ;  I'll— 

Snacks.  (  Trying  to  app'jase  her.)  Hush,  bush ! 

Mar.  I'll  raise  the  dead,  I  will. 

Snacks.  Be  cool,  be  cool !  Robin  will  certainlj 
hear  this  old  bell-wether,  and  I  shall  be  blown. 
(Aside.) 

Mar.  I'll  make  him  down  ou  his  knees,  I  will 
I'd  have  him  to  know,  that  though  he  is  a  lord,  Li 
shall  remember  his  promise  :  III  play  the  ver 
devil  with  him,  if  I  can  find  hiiu.  I'm  in  such  ! 
passion,  I  could  tear  his  eyes  out.  Oh  !  if  I  can  bu 
see  him — (Going,  Snacks  stops  her.) 

Snacks.  Here,  here!  stop,  .stop  !  I'll  go  and  brini 
him  to  you.  Curse  her  old  throat !  (Aside.)  Out; 
just  walk  in  here  a  moment,  I'll  talk  to  liim  myself 
1  will,  indeed;  perhaps  I  shall  bring  hiui  round 
my  dear. 

Dol.  Thankye,  sir;  tell  him  I'll  hang  myself  i 
he  doesn't  marry  me.  [Goes  in 

Mar.  And  tell  him  I'll  kill  him  if  he  doesn' 
marry  her.  [Goes  in:  Snacks  locks  the  door 

Snacks.  Well,  they  are  safe  for  the  present;  1 
wish  they  were  out  of  the  house,  though.  If  I  cai 
but  bring  this  marriage  to  bear,  I'm  a  made  man 
I  have  been  very  careful  of  the  old  lord's  money 
and  I  should  like  to  take  care  of  a  little  of  the  younj 
lord's  money.  If  I  can  but  marry  the  girl  aud  hinj, 
I'll  soon  double  the  twenty-six  thousand  pound) 
I  have  in  the  five  per  cents,  sacked  from  my  oli 
master. 

Rat.  (Without,  in  a  hollow  voice.)  VillanoDt 
robber ! 

iS'«ucl«.  O  lord!  what's  that?  (Pauses.)  It  bai 
put  me  in  such  a  fright :  that  ghost's  abroad  again, 
What  else  could  it  be?  I  am  afraid  to  open  mi 
eyes,  for  fear  he  should  stare  me  in  the  face,  J 
confess  I've  been  a  rogue,  but  it's  never  too  lat( 
to  mend.  Say  no  more,  and  I'll  make  amends; 
indeed,  I  will.  Upon  my  soul,  I  will ;  upon  tliJ 
word  of  au  honest  man,  I  will,  [Exit. 

Enter  Rattle. 

Rat.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  gave  his  conscience 
a  kick  there.  Twenty-six  thousand  pounds  in  the 
five  per  cents!  let  me  remember  that,  I'm  up  tc 
your  tricks,  Mr,  Snacks  ;  but  you  sha'n't  carry  oc 
your  scheme  much  longer,  if  I  have  any  skill.  If  I 
don't  quicken  your  memory  a  little,  I'll  give  over; 
conjuring  aud  set  up  a  chandler's-shop.  [Exit 

Scene  III. — A  handsome  Apartment  in  the  castle 
A  table  with  wines,  Sf-c. 

Robin  and  Ssacks  discovered. 

Rob.  {Rather  tipsy.)  Well,  Snaeks,  Ibis  is  ver) 


Scene  1.] 
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good  stuft";  I  don't  know  as  ever  I  drank  any 
before  :  what  do  you  call  this,  Snacks  f 

Snacks.  Red-port  wine,  an't  please  your  lord- 
ship. 

Jiob.  Yes,  red-port  wine  pleases  his  lordship.  I 
wonder  where  this  conies  from.  Oh  !  from  the  Red 
Sea,  I  suppose. 

Snacks.  No,  my  lord  ;  there's  plenty  of  spirits 
there,  but  not  wine,  I  believe. 

Rob.  Well,  one  more  thing  full  ;  only  one  ;  be- 
cause, you  know,  now  I'm  a  lord,  I  must  not  make 
a  beast  of  myself;  that's  not  like  a  nobleman,  you 
know. 

Snacks.  Your  lordship  must  do  as  your  lordship 
pleases. 

Rob.  Must  I?  then  give  us  t'other  sup. 

Snacks.  I  think  his  lordship  is  getting  rather 
forward.  I'll  bring  my  daughter  upon  the  carpet 
presentl3\  (Aside.) 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Please  you,  Master  Snacks,  here's  John 
the  carter  says  he's  so  lame  he  can't  walk  ;  and  he 
hopes  you'll  let  him  have  the  pony,  to-morrow,  to 
ride  by  the  waggon. 

Snacks.  Can't  walk,  can't  he?     Lame,  is  he? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  being  lame 
at  this  busy  time  ?  Tell  him  he  must  walk  ;  it's  my 
Will. 

i  Rob.  (Aside  to  Serv.)  You,  sir,  bring  me  John's 
iwhip,  will  yon?  [Exit  Servant-I  That's  right. 
Snacks ;  d — n  the  fellow,  what  business  has  he  to 
be  lame  1 

1  Snacks.  Oh !  please  your  lordship,  it's  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  keep  these  fellows  in  order. 

I  Rub.'  Oh  !  they  are  sad  dogs.  Not  walk,  indeed! 

II  never  heard  of  such  impudence. 

[  Snacks.  Oh,  shameful,  shameful!  If  I  were  be- 
hind him,  I'd  make  him  walk. 

Enter  a  Servant  with  a  whip,   wliich    he  gives  to 
Robin. 

Rob.  Come,  Snacks,  dance  me  a  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  What? 

Rob.  A  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  A  hornpipe!     I  can't  dance,  my  lord. 

Rob.  Come,  none  of  your  nonsense;  I  know  you 
can  dance  ;  why  yoii  was  made  for  dancing.  There's 
a  leg  and  foot.     Come,  begin! 

Snacks.  Here's  no  music. 

Rob.  Isn't  there"!  then  I'll  soon  make  some. 
iLookye,  here's  my  fiddlestick;  how  d'ye  like  it? 
Come,  Snacks,  you  must  dance;  it's  my  will. 

Snacks.  Indeed,  I'm  not  able. 

Rob.  Notable!  Oh,  shameful,  shameful!  Come, 
come,  you  must  dance  ;  it's  my  will.  (  Whips  him.) 

Snacks.  Must  I  ?  Then  here  goes.  (Hops about.) 

Rob.  Wliat,  d'ye  call  that  dancing  fit  for  a  lord? 
Come,  quicker,  quicker.  (  Whips  Snacks,  who  roars 
■)ut.)  There,  that  will  do;  now  go  and  order  John 
|Lhe  carter  the  pony,  will  you? 

I  Snacks.  What  a  cunning  dog  it  is  !  He's  up  to 
me  now  ;  but  I  lliink  I  shall  be  down  upon  him, 
;by-and-by.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

I    Rob.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  he  hopped  about  and  hal- 
llooed.     But  I'll  work  him  a  little  more  yet. 
i 

Re-enter  Snacks. 

Well,  Snacks,  what  d'ye  think  of  your  dancing- 
master"! 

!  Snacks.  I  hope  your  lordship  won't  give  me  any 
I'more  lessons  at  present:  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
itlon't  much  like  the  accompaniment. 


Rob.  You  must  have  a  lesson  every  day,  or  you'll 
forget  the  step. 

Snacks.  No  ;  your  lordship  has  taken  care  that  I 
sha'n't  forget  it  for  some  time. 

Rob.  I  can't  think  where  Dolly  is;  I  told  her  to 
come  to  me. 

Snacks.  My  daughter's  very  beautiful. 

Rob.  Dang  it !  you  talk  a  great  deal — and  I'll 
have  a  peep  at  her.     I  wish  Dolly  would  come. 

Snacics.  Oh  !  don't  think  of  her. 

Rob.  Not  think  of  her!    Why,  pray? 

Snacks.  Oh  !  she's  a — 

Rob.  A  what?  Take  care,  or  I  shall  make  you 
dance  another  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  she's  too  low 
for  your  lordship. 

Rob.  Too  low!  why,  what  was  I  just  now?  If 
I  thought  riches  would  make  me  such  a  rascal  as 
to  use  the  poor  girl  ill — a  fig  for  'em  all!  I'd  give 
'em  up,  and  be  plain  Robin,  honest  Robin,  again. 

[E.xeuni. 

Scene  IV. — A    Chamber,  with  a  picture  hanging 
over  a  closet-door. 

Enter  Rattle  and  Miss  Nancy. 

Rat.  Well,  you  see  I've  gained  admission,  not- 
withstanding your  father's  order  to  the  contrary. 

Nan.  Yes ;  but  how  do  you  mean  to  get  his  con- 
sent to — 

Rat.  Why,  as  to  his  consent,  I  don't  value  it  a 
button  ;  but  then  five  thousand  pounds  is  a  sum  not 
to  be  sneezed  at.  I  have  given  the  old  boy  a  bit  of 
a  hint  to-nighf  that  he  didn't  much  relish. 

Nan.  I  expect  my  father  here  every  minute, 
with  his  new-made  lordship. 

Rat.  Indeed!  then  only  hide  me  in  this  room, 
and  the  business  is  done. 

Nan.  That  I  will,  where  nobody  can  find  you. 
I'm  sure:  I  have  a  closet  behind  this  picture  of 
the  old  lord,  made,  I  believe,  to  hide  the  family 
plate  and  jewels  in;  but  it's  quite  forgotten  now. 
(Opens  the  closet-door.) 

Rat.  Oh!  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  me:  I'll 
))ut  a  jewel  into  it  presently.  Here,  (gives  a  paper) 
let  this  lie  carelessly  on  the  table  ;  it's  worth  five 
thousand  pounds. 

Snacks.  (  Without.)  This  way,  this  way,  my  lord. 

Rat.  Oh,  d^n  it!  here  they  come;  tell  him 
you've  been  frightened  by  a  ghost;  and  if  he  signs 
the  paper,  give  a  loud  cough. 

[Puts  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  exit  into 
the  closet. 

Enter  SNACKS  and  ROBIN. 

iS^nrtc.t*.  There  she  is.  Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?  What 
do  you  say  now? 

Rob.  Why,  I  say  she  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  my  Dolly. 

Nan.  Pretty  courtship,  indeed.  (Aside.) 

Snacks.  Ah  !  you'll  alter  your  mind  Soon  ;  I  know 
you  will.  Come,  let's  sit  down  and  talk  of.,  it. 
(They  sit.) 

Nan.  (To  Snacks.)  Oh!  iny  dear  sir,  I've  been 
so  frightened.  Do  you  know,  I  think  I've  seen  the 
very  ghost  that  alarmed  you  so  once. 

Snacks,  A  what?  a  ghost?  O  Lord  !  I  hope  not. 
I  hate  the  very  sight  of  them.  It's  very  odd  ;  but 
— (starling) — Didn't  I  hear  a  noise? 

Nan.  Oh !  sir,  that's  a  very  common  thing  in 
this  part  of  the  castle;  I  have  been  most  terribly 
frightened  lately. 

Rob.  Why,  what  frightened  you?  We  are  all 
good  people  here;  they  won't  hurt  us,  will  they 
Snacks? 
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Snacks.  No,  no;  tliej^that  is— (Alarmed.) 

But.  {From  behind.)  Hear! 

Roh.  What? 

Rat.  Hear! 

Snacks.  Lord  have  inercy  upon  me  !   (Kneels.) 

Rat.  OITspring  of  mine,  listen  not  to  the  advice 
of  that  wretch  ! 

Roh.  I  doant  intend  it. 

Rat.  He'll  betray  jou:  your  intended  bride  he 
has  imprisoned  in  the  yellow  chamber  :  go,  set  her 
at  liberty. 

Rob.  What!  my  Dolly?  Has  he  imprisoned  her 
in  the  yellow  chamber?  Oh,  dang  your  old  head! 
[Knocks  Snacks  down,  and  exit. 

Rat.  Wretch!  restore  your  ill-gotten  wealth; 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds  in  the  five  per  cents. 

Snacks.  I'll  do  anything  that  you  command. 

Ral.  Sign  llie  paper  before  you.  (Snacks  signs 
the  paper.     Nancij  coughs.) 

Rattlp,  jumps  out  of  the  closet,  and  takes  the  paper. 

Rat.  How  do  you  do?  how  are  you? 

Snacks.  Give  me  that  paper. 

Rat.  Not  a  word  :  twenty-six  thousand  pounds 
in  the  five  per  cents.  Now,  dear  Nancy,  you  are 
mine,  and  five  thousand  pounds. 

Snacks.  {To  Nancy.)  You  to  rebel  against  me, 
too,  you  baggage. 

Mar.  (  Without.)  Only  let  me  catch  hold  of  him, 
I'll  give  it  him  ;  an  old,  abominable — 

Enter  MARGERY. 

Oh  !  you  are  there,  are  you?  Yon  wicked  wretch  ! 
let  me  get  at  him.  (Runs  after  Snacks,  and  beats 
him.)  A  pretty  pack  of  lies  you  have  told,  you  old 
ragamuffin,  you. 


J?;//er  Robin  and  Dolly. 


Roh.  What!  are  3'on  there.  Rattle? 

Rat.  Yes,  I'm  the  ghost — Hear! 

Rob.  Why,  >ou  frightened  old  Honesty  a  little.' 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  Master  Snacks,  tliebailill's  ha'i 
gotten  Master  Frank,  and  are  bringing  him  here. 

Roh.  What!  the  bailills  got  him?  Oh,  you  old 
rascal!  (  To  Snacks.)  Let  him  come  here  in  a  mo- 
ment! [E.til  Servant.]  Oh!  Snacks,  I'm  sorry  for 
you  ;  for  I'm  sure  you  can't  be  happy  :  a  man  a» 
does  so  much  harm,  and  so  little  good,  never  can 
be  happy,  I'm  sure. 

Enter  MR.  FRANK. 

I  be  very  sorry  as  they  used  you  so,  Mr.  Frank, 
but  I  couldn't — 

Frank.  I  know  your  heart  too  well  to  think  you 
could. 

Rob.  I  have  a  greater  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.i 
Frank:  you  see  we've  rather  found  Snacks  oat; 
now,  will  you — dang  it,  will  jou  take  care  of  me,; 
and  come  and  live  in  the  castle  wiih  us,  and  gire 
me  your  advice?  You  know  how  I  mean  ;  teach  me 
a  bit,  you  know. 

Frank.  You  are  too  generous  :  but  I  accept  your 
prod'ered  kindness  :  and,  by  my  care  and  attention 
to  your  welfare,  will  repay  a  small  part  of  the  debt 
I  owe  you. 

Rob.  Now,  then,  I  am  happy :  with  such  a  friend 
as  Mr.  Frank,  Dolly,  we  shall  know  how  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  ;  and  I'll  take 
care  that  poor  folks  shall  bless  the  day  as  made  me 
a  lord.  [  Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— J  Hall  in  George  Bevil's  house. 
Enter  RoBIN. 

Robin.  Heyday  !  Here's  a  house  with  a  witness  ! 
'wo  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul  stirring  yet.  What  a 
harming  thing  it  is  to  be  quality  !  tor,  then,  one 
eed  never  do  any  one  thing  like  the  rest  of  the 
ffforld:  lie  a-bed  all  da}',  sit  up  all  night,  spend 
|n  estate  without  ever  having  one,  run  in  debt  to 
Everybody,  pay  nobody,  laugh  at  everybody,  de- 
Ipise  everybody',  and  cuckold  everybodj'.  Oh, 
yhat  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  be  quality  !  But  I 
"|/onder  Mr.  Chapeau  is  not  up  yet,  he  did  not  use 
[0  be  so  late.  A  sweet  fellow  !  has  more  of  the 
lan  of  fashion  about  him,  than  any  servant  in  town. 

wish  I  was  like  him  ;  I  strive  all  I  can,  but  1 
luinot  get  his  manner. 

!  Jenny  crosses  the  stage. 

|Iarkye  ^  my  dear,  is  Captain  Bevil  at  home  1 

I  Jenny.  Who,  sir? 

I  Robin.  What!   is  there  nobody  up  yet? 

i  Jenny.  Up  yet !   no,  sir;  I    believe  they  are  not 

:)ng  gone   to  bed.      Why,  sure,   you  must  be  as 

'reata  stranger  here  as  I  am,  to  "think  of  finding 

">  one  stirring  at  this  lime  of  the  day. 


Robin.  A  stranger!  what,  then,  you  are  a  new 
comer:  I  don't  remember  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  before,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  been  here  but  a  week  ; 
and  I  don't  know  yet  who  it  is  I  live  with  :  Mrs. 
Suds,  the  washerwoman,  recoramended  me  ;  may- 
hap, you  may  know  her. 

Robin.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  family,  but  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  her.  {Takes snuff.) 

Jenny.  And  liere  I  am,  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  face  of  my  master  since  here  I've  been.  I 
never  hears  anything  of  him,  but  when  he  raps  at 
the  door  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  is  always  going  to 
bed  just  as  I  begin  to  think  of  getting  up.  What, 
perhaps,  you  want  to  speak  to  3Ir.  Chapeau  ? 

Robin.  Yes,  I  wish  I  could  seehim.  You  must 
know  I  live  with  your  master's  elder  brother. 

Jenny.  Oh!  what  in  the  square? 

Robin.  TS'o,  no;  that's  the  eldest,  the  great 
'Squire  Bevil  :  there  are  three  of  them.  He  that 
lives  in  St.  James's-square,  is,  as  I  told  you,  the 
eldest,  and  has  a  great  fortune  ;  my  master  studies 
the  law  in  the  Temple,  and  your  master,  my  dear, 
is  the  youngest,  and  studies  nothing  at  all  in  the 
army  :  he's  an  otlicer  in  the  foot-guards.  I  want 
to  know  if  he's  upon  duty,  can  you  tell  me  1 

Jenny.  Indeed,  I  can't,  sir;  but  I  know  that  he 
never  comes  home  all  night  long.  I  wonder,  for 
my  part,  what  the  quality  can  find  to  do  up  so, 
always,  night  after  night,  night  after  night. 
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Chap.  (M'illiin.)  William!  William! 

Jenny.  Oil,  Lord!  I  vow  there  is  Mr.  Cliapeau 
up,  I  must  run  and  wash  the  steps  :  your  servant, 
sir.  l^Exit. 

Robin.  Your  servant,  my  dear.  A  good  line 
girl  that ;  I  must  see  if  she  is  not  to  be  had.  Oh  I 
here  he  comes,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Chapeau. 

All,  Monsieur  Chapeau  !  How  do  you  do? 

Chap.  Ah,  Master  Robin!  are  you  there  1  How 
goes  it,  my  little  dapper  Robin? 

Robin.  You  have  slept  it  out,  with  a  witness, 
my  dear  sir  ;  it  is  almost  two  o'clock.  (^Looking  at 
his  icatch. ) 

Chap.  Is  it,  indeed!  Why,  we  were  up  very 
late  at  Almack's  last  night,  and  lost  all  our  money. 
Come,  sit  down.  A  d — d  run  against  us  all  night 
long.  But,  however,  no  matter,  the  worse  luck 
now,  the  better  another  time,  eh!  my  little  smil- 
ing Robin  ? 

Robin.  Ay,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so,  Mr.  Chapeau: 
I  think  ihey  say  thatyour  master  has  lost  consider- 
ably of  late,  has  not  he  ? 

Chap.  Oh!  we  have  had  the  cursedestrun  of  ill- 
luck  that  ever  people  had.  And  how  to  raise  mo- 
ney upon  earth  we  don't  know  ;  there's  not  an 
usurer,  not  a  thief,  between  this  and  the  Monu- 
ment, but  we  have  brought  to  a  stand-still  ;  not  a 
penny  will  they  lend  us.  I  believe— though  it  is 
the  devil  to  think  of  that  too^ — but  I  believe  we 
must  marrj'  somebody  ;  we  can't  keep  our  heads 
above  water  much  longer  if  we  do  not. 

Robin.  I  should  suppose,  Mr.  Chapeau,  that 
your  master  had  well  nigh  spent  all  his  fortune  by 
this  time. 

Chap.  Spent  bis  fortune!  why  we  did  not  begin 
to  make  a  iigure,  or  be  at  all  knowu  in  the  world, 
till  we  had  lost  all  we  had. 

Robin.  Why,  you  don't  tell  me  so  ! 

Chap.  You  may  stare,  but  it  is  very  true.  We 
did  not  begin  to  have  credit,  till  we  had  not  a  far- 
thing left  in  the  world.  Ah!  Robin,  London  is  the 
place  for  credit;  pluck  up  but  a  good  resolution, 
and  you  may  run  in, debt  as  much  as  you  please. 
Why  the  tradesmen  are  all  playing  as  deep  a  game 
as  our  masters.     William,  bring  chocolate. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Or  would  you  rather  have  tea,  Robin? 

Robin.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chapeau,  chocolate 
if  you  please  ;  I  have  left  olVtea  some  time. 

Chap.  Why,  then,   bring  chocolate. 

\^Exit  Servant. 

Robin.  As  one  don't  drink  so  confoundedly  hard 
as  one  used  to  do,  I  think  there's  less  occasion  for 
tea  in  a  morning.  But,  pray,  what  might  your 
master  have  lost  last  night? 

Chap.  'Faith  I  can't  justly  say.  Bob  to!d  me, 
(for  you  must  know  we  had  a  little  party  with  him 
last  night,)  that,  at  one  in  the  morning,  be  was 
out  nine  hundred,  and  kept  calling  for  rouleaus  till 
past  five,  aud  every  one  quite  worn  out;  so  you 
may  guess.  (Chocolate  brought  in.)  How  much  do 
you  tliink  T  lost  last  night  ? 

Robin.  Upon  my  soul,  I  have  no  guess.  Per- 
haps a  guinea  or  two. 

Chap.  Fifty,  or  may  I  never  rattle  a  box  again. 
You  must  know  that  young  Flimsy,  Sir  Harry 
Blackball,  and  some  others,  were  all  ballotied  in 
last  night,  and  we  had  devilish  deep  play. 

Robin.  What  a  genteel  manner  he  has  !  (Aside.) 
Fifty  guineas,  IMr.  Chapeau  ;  why,  that  will  make 
a  horrid  hole  in  your  strong  box,  won't  it? 

Chap.  A  monstrous  one,  t  can't  say  but  it  will. 
(Sipping  chocolate.)  But  you  must  know  (don't 
take  any  notice  of  it,  tliough)  I  have  been  in  keep- 


ing some  time.  A  certain  married  woman,  that 
shall  be  nameless,  whose  husband  is  monstrous 
rich,  and  keeps  a  shop  in  a  certain  street,  that  shall 
be  nameless.  You  have  seen  her,  my  little  Robin; 
a  monstrous  fine  girl  !  She  danced  with  me  at  the 
last  masquerade;  we  were  both  monstrously  well- 
dressed  ;  after  which,  we  went  to  a  certain  house, 
that  shall  be  nameless.  The  husband  is  d — d  jea- 
lous, though  ;  and,  between  you  and  I,  I  am  afraid 
he  wants  to  get  rid  of  her;  so  that,  of  late,  we  are 
grown  more  circumspect :  for  though  I  should 
like  the  eclat  of  a  divorce  ;  yet  the  money  at  pre- 
sent, the  money,  my  little  Robin,  you  know,  is 
convenient. 

Robin.  O  yes,  d e  !  the  money  to  be   sure, 

(Sipping.*) 

Chap.  Robin,  don't  you  remember  meeting  me 
in  the  Park,  about  ten  days  since,  with  a  lady 
dressed  in  chintz,  eh? 

Robin.  O  lord,  ay,  very  well !  .She  was  dressed 
inamufl'too:  I  remember  her.  Why,  that  you 
told  me,  the  next  day,  was  a  wax-chandler's  lady 
in — 

Chap.  Hush !  you  confounded  blab  you  ;  not  a 
syllable  for  your  life!  {Clapping  his  hand  to  his 
mouth.) 

Rubin.  Ha,  ha!  Have  I  smoaked  you.  Ha,  ba, 
ha!    (Bell rings.) 

Chap.  Ha!  my  master's  bell ;  he  is  awake,  then, 
I  find.  Tonte  a  I'heure,  monsieur;  ioute  a  Vheure. 
But  what  brought  you  here  to-day  so  early,  Robin  ; 
have  you  any  message  ? 

Robin.  Yes,  my  master  was  not  sure  but  his 
brother  might  be  on  guard,  so  bid  me  call  and  ask. 
He  is  at  his  brother's  in  the  square  :  I  fanc}'  he  in- 
tends coming  down  here  presently.  Some  family 
business  in  hand,  I  have  a  notion. 

Chap.  Ay,  they  want  to  raise  the  devil,  cash,  I 
suppose.  I  fancy  it  is  confounded  low  with  both 
of  them.  That  cursed  place,  White's,  is  so  full 
of  blacks,  the  poor  lads  can't  keep  a  farthing  for 
them.     I  suppose  tliev  want  the  eldest  to  lend. 

Robin.  Not  my  master,  I  warrant  you;  he's  a 
good  manager,  sticks  close  to  the  law.  Why,  he's 
to  be  called  to  the  bar  next  term.  Devilish  clever 
he  is,  ant  he? 

Chap.  O  devilish  clever;  a  monstrous  genius, 
Robin. 

Robin,  ^'ery  true,  Mr.  Chapeau,  he  is  very  mon- 
strous. 

Jenny  re-crosses  the  stage. 

Chap.  Oh,  Jenny  !  do  you  know  has  anybodyl 
called  upon  me  or  my  master  to-day  ? 

Jenny.  Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  two  ladies  and' 
an  old  cloHths'-man  to  you,  and  two  thin  ugly  men 
asked  for  my  master  ;  I  believe  they  be  Jews. 

Chap.  Jews  !  Gadso,  they  must  not  be  neglected. 
Did  tliey  say  they  would  call  again  f 

Jenny.  Yes;  one,    I    think,    did  say  he  would' 
call  again,  and  another  of  them  left  a  paper  parcel; 
I  put  it  on  the  drawing-room  table.  [Exit, 

Chap.  It's  very  well,  Jenny.  (Bellrings.')  Well, 
Robin,  you  may  tell  your  master  that  mine  is  just 
awake.  If  he  lias  any  business,  this  is  the  time  to 
see  liim.     Now  or  never.     Adieu,  aurevoir. 

7?o6(;(.  Well,  my  dear  Mr. -Chapeau,  adieu.— 
Adieu,  as  the  French  have  it.     (Going.) 

'    Chap.  But  Robin,  d e,  not   a  word  of   the 

little  chandler. 

Robin.  Oh  !  upon  honour,  I'll  be  close  as  wax. 

Chap.  Bravo  !  ray  little  dapper  Robin,  yon  im- 
prove. 

Robin.  Yes,  yes,  thanks  to  you,  I  shall  be  some- 
thing at  last,  with  a  little  of  your  assistance.  A 
charming,  genteel  fellow.  [iJ.vi/. 

Chap.  A  foolish,  awkward  toad.  (Dell  rings.)  I 
hear  you,  sir.     What  a  d — d  situation,  alter  all,  « 
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servant's  is;  (taking  snuff)  never  at  ease,  always 
altending  other  people's  motions :  I  begin  to  be 
monstrous  sick  of  it.  As  my  master  is  pretty  nearly 
ruined,  I  take  it  he  will  soon  either  hang  or  marry 
himself;  I  shall  then  beg  leave  to  retire  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  industry,  purchase  some  genteel 
sinecure,  take  a  snug  box  in  the  country,  and  kill 
my  own  mutton.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Drawing  rootn. 
Enter   George    Bevii,   m    his  night-gown,   and 
Chapeaii 


ed  for  it.  One  I  have  often  seen  at  Lady  Match- 
em's  assemblies,  has  taken,  it  seems,  so  violent 
an  inclination  to  me,  that  she  has  made  me  an  oiler 
other  daughter.  'Tis  true,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  girl,  I  have  only  seen  her  at  a  distance  ; 
but  slie  is  reckoned  handsome  ;  and  as  I  am  sure 
her  fortune  has  numberless  charms,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  and  am  resolved. 

G.Bev,  And  her  name  is — 

H.  Bev.  There  you  must  excuse  me.  As  you 
said,  I  must  be  surer  of  my  point,  before  I  open 


say 

Chap.  Yes,  sir,  he  came  from  Mr.  Bevil's  in  the 
square,  to  know  if  you  were  upon  duty  or  not. 

G.Bev.  My  brother,  I  suppose,  tlien,  will  call 
here.  I  ani  glad  of  it.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  letting  him  into  my  situation.  {Aside.)  Anybody 
else? 

Chap.  Jenny  says,  sir,  two  Jews  were  here  be 
fore  I  was 
and  one 


myself,  even  to   you.     Lady   Matcliem   has   given 
n    Ti„..    IVT    u     ii        HI         ■  1  1  'i  '"6  the  characters  ofthe  family,  which  stand  thus  • 

G.Bev.  My  brother  Harrys  man  bere,  do  you  I  the  girl  amiable  and  handsome,  with  a  considerable 

fortune   in  lier   own   power  ;  but,  as   you  said    of 
your's,  if  papa  and    mamma  consent,  may   have  a 
much  greater.     The  father  is  a  man  who  has  all  his 
money   in  the  stocks  ;  and  though  he  lives  on  this 
>^'cle  Teniple-bar,  is  as   ignorant  of  good  company 
as  if  he  had  never  removed  from  Thames-street : 
all  his  time  is  taken  up  in  listening  to  news,  pick- 
le  ,.,>■'.  ih^.^  ^..-.A   .1  i^~"  ii"""  "■"    I  '"S  "P  intelligence,  and  buying  in  and  selling  out 
If  7'    1   f-^T-            ^.  '  ''^  ^^^'"'  I  accordingly.  ^The  mother's'  only  joy  is  cards  and 
of  them  left  this  parcel.  I  governinglier    family,    which  ihi  does  with  as 

7nuch  authority,  as  her  husband's  obstinacy  will 
let  her.  She  has  undertaken  to  open  the  matter  to 
him;  and  this  afternoon,  I  am,  perhaps,  to  have 
the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him.  More  I'll 
tell  yon  when  I  know  more. 

G.  Bev.  Have  you  opened  this  business  yet  to 
my  brother  Frank"! 

H.  Bev.  Not  yet.  Does  he  know  your  plan  of 
operations.' 

G.  Bev.  No  ;  I  w  ent  to  him,  the  other  day,  with 
an  intention  of  telling  him  all,  and  begging  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance;  but,  unluckily,  the  conversa- 
tion turning  first  upon  my  losses  at  play,  put  us 
both  so  heartily  out  of  "humour,  that  company 
coming  in,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  retreat- 
ing, and  have  not  seen  him  since.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  tell  him,  when  I  am  a  little  surer  of  success. 
The  day  wears  though,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  upon  my  hands,  besides  dressing.  I  am 
laying  some  of  my  burdens  upon  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char. 

H.Bev.  ^^'ho  will  fake  care  to  exonerate  them- 
selves, I  warrant.  How  many  Jews  may  your  ho- 
nour have  in  hand  now  ? 

G.Bev.  Humph!  why,  faith,  I  believe  about  a 
round  do/en  ;  but  if  I  marry,  I  will  discard  them 
all,  and  play  a  more  Christian  kind  of  game  for  the 
future. 

H.  Bev.  Well,  success  attend  you.  Perhaps  I 
may  look  in  upon  you  at  Almack's  about  eleven. 

[  Exit. 

G.Bev.  Chapeau,  get  my  things  ready  to  dress. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— Grub's  House. 


G.Bev.  Oh!  very  well;  the  writings,  I  suppose: 
ay,  'tis  so.  Lay  them  down.  If  they  come  again 
I  must  see  them  ;  and  if  anybody  is  with  me,  shew 
them  into  my  dressing-room.  There's  no  living 
without  these  Israelites.  I  am  an  absolute  baj)k- 
j  rupt  with  every  Christian  creature,  and  if  my  luck 
does  not  change  shortly,  they  will  find  me  out  at 
Duke's-place  too. 

Enter  Harry  Bevil. 

H.Bev.  So,  George,  you  are  just  up,  I  see;  you 
I  are  as  regular  in  your  irregularities,  I  find,  as  ever  : 
\  St.  James's  dial  does  not  better  shew  the  hour  of 
1  the  day  than  you  do  the  life  of  a  modern  line  geutle- 
!  nian. 

G.  Bev.  St.  James's  dial,  sir,  is  not  as  constant 

to  the  sun,  as  I  am  to  my  course  of  life.     But  how 

,  comes  it  that  you  are  dressed    so   soon;  are  you 

j  going  to  dine  with  any  of  your  patronising  attorneys 

!  in  Chancery-lane? 

H.Bev.  No  ;  I  dine  at  this  end  of  the  town  ;  but 

I   have    business   on   my   hands — business   which, 

perhaps,  may  occasion  business  for  my  patronising 

attorneys,  as  you    are  pleased   to    call   tliem.     In 

short,  George,  I  am  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

G.Bev.  Indeed!    "Why  that's  the  very  business 

I  was  wanting  to  open  to  you.     I  have  thoughts  of 

]  marrying,  too.     In  short,  Harry,  such  is  my  situ- 

I  ation  at  present,  that,  formidable  as  it  may  be,  I 

must  marry  ;  I  must  find  out  a  wife,  whose  fortune 

may  set  me  afloat  again;  for  faith,  as   matters  go, 

I  am  sinking  very  fast. 

H.Bev.  But  the  question  is,  where  will  you  find 
one  that  can  answer  your  purpose;  I  am  sure,  she 
must  be  handsome,  or  you  will  never  like  her  ;  and 
jher  fortune  must  be  very  handsome,  I  am  sure,  or 
it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you. 

G.  Bev.  In  both  these  points,  Harry,  I  have 
1  been  lucky  enough  to  succeed.  During  the  course 
I  of  my  sauntering  duty  in  the  Park,  with  the 
I  nursery-maids,  I  met  with  a  very  fine  girl,  who 
has  a  considerable  fortune  in  her  own  power,  but 
I  may  expect  a  much  greater  if  she  marries  with  the 
j  consent  of  the  old  folks:  of  them  I  know  nothing. 
I  The  young  thing  is  entirely  mine,  and  I  am  fool- 
ish enough  to  be  in  love  with  her. 

//.  Bev.  Simple  indeed!  And  her  name  is — 
G.Bev.  There  you  must  excuse  me  ;  I  must  be 
surer  of  carrying  my  point,  before  I  open  myself 
'farther,  even   to   you.      But  what,  pray,    is  your 
'situation"! 

H.Bev.  Why,  faith,  odd  enougli,  you  will  sa}'. 
You  have  always  laughed  at  me  for  sticking  so 
close  to  the  oldladics  ;  but,  at  last,  I  am  rcward- 


Enter  Gric. 

Grub.  What  a  miserable  man  I  am  !  with  a  wife 
that  is  positive,  a  daughter  that  is  marriageable, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  stocks.  1 
have  not  had  one  wink  of  sleep  these  four  nights  for 
them  ;  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  make  an}'  rea- 
sonable man  mad  ;  but  all  three  to  be  attended  to 
at  once,  is  too  much.  Ah!  Jonathan  Grub,  Jonathan 
Grub!  riches  were  always  thy  wish,  and  now  thou 
hast  them,  they  are  thy  torment.  Will  this  con- 
founded broker  of  mine  never  come?  Let's  see, 
(looking  at  his  ivatch)  'tis  time  he  was  come  back. 
Slocks  fell  three  per  cent,  to-day,  and,  if  the  news 
be  true,  will  tumble  dreadfully  to-morrow.  (A 
knocking  al  the  door.)  There's  Mr.  Consol,  I  am 
sure.  Who's  there"!  Does  nobody  hear?  Open 
the  door,  somebody  !  Oh,  what  inferiial  servants 
1  have  !    Open  the  door  for  Mr.  Consol  !  I  believe 
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[ACT  I. 


there  never  was  aoj-bodj  so  ill-served  as  I  am.  No- 
body to — Oh  !  Mr.  Consol,  have  they  let  you  in  1 

Enter  Co*iSOL. 

Well,  what  says  the  ambassador's  porter?  What 
intelligence  have  yoa  picked  up  1  What  says  the 
ambassador's  porter? 

Consol.  Why,  he  says — have  you  heard  nothing 
since? 

Grub.  No,  not  a  syllable  ;  what  does  he  say  1 

Conxol.  Why,  he  says — Lord  how  I  am  fatigued! 
Ah!  'tis  a  sign  I  grow  old,  as  I  tell  my  wile — I 
ran  all  the  way  to  tell  you. 

Grub.  Well,  well,  what  did  he  say  1  what  did 
he  say? 

Consol.  Why,  he  said  that  his  excellency  was 
at  home  all  last  night. 

Grub.  Indeed!  at  home  all  night.  Ay,  reading 
the  despatches  :  a  war  as  sure  as  can  be.  Oh  !  the 
stocks  will  fall  to  the  devil  to-morrow.  I  shall  lose 
all  I  have  in  the  world.  Why  did  I  not  take 
Whisper's  advice  and  sell  out  yesterday:  I  should 
have  made  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  have  been 
snug  ;  but  now — 

Consol.  Why,  bat  you  are  so  hasty,  Mr.  Grub, 
you  are  so  hasty  ;  yoa  won't  bear  me  out  ;  you 
are  so  hasty,  as  I  tell  my  wife. 

Grub.  Oil,  d — n  your  wife!  Hear  you  out; 
what  more  have  you  to  say,  tell  me? 

Consol.  Why,  the  porter  said  his  excellency 
was  at  home  all  tlie  evening,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore. 

Grub.  Well,  zounds!  man,  you  said  so  before; 
why  do  you  repeat  it?  You  grow  the  errantest  old 
fool  that  I  ever  saw.  But  what  of  his  being  at 
home,  tell  me  that. 

Consol.  Why,  I  will,  if  you  will  but  hear  me 
out.  AVas  athoraeall  night — "All  night"  says 
I.     "  Yes,  sir,"   says  he — 

Grub.  Oh  !  if  you  are  got  at  your  says  I's  and 
saj's  he's — 

Consol.  Nay,  pray,  Mr.  Grub,  hearmeout. 

Grub.  Well,  well,  well,  I  hear  you,  man;  but 
i  n  the  meantime,  all  I  have  in  the  world,  the  labour 
of  tifty  years,  is  going,  going  at  a  blow.  Oh!  this 
cursed  Spanish  war — -I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a 
Spanish  war — I  always  saw  it  would  come  to  this. 
I  was  sure  at  the  time  of  the  peace  that  we  should 
have  a  Spanish  war  one  time  or  other.  But, 
pr'ythee,  man,  do  cut  your  storyshort. 

Consol.  Well,  well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  when 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  find  out,  or  guess,  what 
made  the  ambassador  stay  at  home  all  night,  he 
told  me — 

Grub.  What,   what? 

Consol.  That  the  ambassador  had  a  woman  play- 
ing upon  the  fiddle  to  him  all  the  evening. 

Grub.  A  woman  playing  upon  the  fiddle  !  what 
to  an  ambassador  of  one  of  the  first  powers  in  Eu- 
rope. It  must  be  a  joke.  Why,  zounds  !  man, 
they  make  you  believe  any  nonsense  they  invent. 
An  old  fool ! 

Consol.  Well,  well,  however  that  may  be,  I 
have  got  rare  news  from  another  quarter  for  you. 

Grub.  Havej'ou'!  Well,  what  is  it"!  None  of 
your  says  I's  and  says  he's  now,  I  charge  you. 

Consol.  Why,  who  should  I  meet  but  our  friend 
Ben  Coolen,  coming  hot  foot  to  you  from  the  India- 
house. 

Grub.  Indeed!  Well,  dear  Consol,  what  is  it? 

Consol.  Why,  he  sajs  there's  great  news  ;  India 
stock  is  up  six  per  cent,  already,  and  expected  to 
be  as  much  more  by  'Change-time  to-morrow. 

Grub.  j>Iy  dear  Consol,  (em6rnciH(7  him,)  I  tiiank 
you :  that  revives  me.  Then  hurry  into  the  city 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  buy  as  if  the  devil  was  in 
you;  that  revives  me,  that^s  great  news,  indeed. 


Egad!    the  newspapers  have  put  me  into  a  devilish 
fright  of  late. 

Consol.  Yes,  sir ;  to  be  sure  they  do  keep  a  sad 
rumpus  in  the  papers  alwavs. 

Grub.  D — n  it,  man,  I  never  know  what  to 
think,  thev  puz/.le  me  so.  Why,  now  of  a  morn- 
ing at  breakfast — in  the  first  column,  a  friend  to 
the  slockiiolders  shall  tell  me,  and  write  very  well 
and  sensibly,  that  we  have  got  the  Indies  in  our 
pockets  ;  then  that  puts  me  into  spirits,  and  I'll 
eat  you  a  mullin  extraordinary  ;  when  I  turn  to  the 
next  column,  there  we  are  all  undone  again,  ano- 
ther devilish  clever  fellow  says  we  are  all  bank- 
rupts, and  the  creain  turns  upon  my  stomach. 
However,  this  is  substantial ;  so,  my  dear  Consol, 
lose  no  time.  This  revives  me.  Thank  you,  my 
dear  Consol :  you  are  a  verj'  sensible  man  ;  and  if 
you  could  but  learn  to  leave  out  your  says  I's  and 
says  he's,  and  saj's  theys,  as  good  a  broker  as 
ever  man  put  faith  in.  Come,  get  you  gone,  for 
I  have  great  business  in  hand — the  marriage  of  my 
daughter,  Consol,  or  I  would  go  into  the  city  with 
you  myself. 

Consol.  Ah !  what  yon  have  made  up  your  mat- 
ters, then,   with  Lord  Thoughtless. 

Grub.  No.  no,  Consol  ;  not  I  indeed;  he's  none 
ofmymnn,  I  promise  you.  I'll  have  none  of  your 
lords  for  my  son-in-law,  that  I  can  tell  you. 

Consol.  Ay,  ay  ;  very  sad  times  among  the 
quality,  as  I  tell  my  wife.  The  Lord  help 
them  I 

Grub.  But  away,  away,  dear  Consol  ;  and  be 
sure  let  me  hear,  before  bed-time,  what  you  have 
done.  I'll  be  in  the  city  by  seven  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Consol.  Very  well,  Mr.  Grub  ;  I'll  take  care, 
I'll  take  care.  {Going.)  Oh  !  but  Mr.  Grub,  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  to  come  and  eat  a  Welch-rabbit 
with  me  some  of  these  days,  as  you  promised  me. 
I  have  finished  my  room:  the  bay-window  is 
finished. 

Grub.  Is  it,  indeed! 

Consol.  Yes,  and  charming  pleasant  it  is.  I 
look  up  my  lane,  and  down  my  lane,  from  the 
pewterer's  at  one  corner,  all  the  way  along  to  the 
tallow-chandler's  at  the  other. 

Grub.  Indeed ! 

Consol.  Yes  ;  and  not  a  soul  can  stir  of  a  Sun- 
day, or  knock  at  a  door,  but  I  see  them. 

Grub.  Ay !  why  that  is  pleasant  !  Why  you 
have  a  knack  at  these  things,  Consol;  you  are 
always  improving:  you  have  a  knack  at  these 
things. 

Consol.  Yes,  I  thank  heaven!  I  am  always 
a  doing,  now  a  bit  and  then  a  bit,  as  I  tell  my 
wife. 

Grub.  Yes,  yes  ;  depend  upon't  I'll  come.  But, 
dear  Consol,  make  haste  now,  if  you  love  roe.  \_Ex\t 
Co;(5o/.]  Well !  now  this  goes  as  I  would  have  it; 
this  goes  as  I  would  have  it !  If  India  stock  rises 
six  per  cent,  to-morrow,  I  shall  make  a  great  hand 
of  it.  But  now  fortius  other  aflair;  now  for  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter.  I  am  glad  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  acquainted  with  this  gentleman; 
a  line  fortune,  in  parliament,  and  an  economist; 
three  things  very  much  to  my  mind.  If  I  can 
but  get  my  confounded  wife  to  agree  to  it — bat 
she's  the  devil  to  deal  with.  It  was  lucky  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  this  man;  for  the  women  arei 
so  agog,  now-a-days,  that  you  can't  provide  too 
soon  for  them  ;  and  a  fine  young  girl  with  thirty, 
thousand  pounds  in  her  own  power,  is  feo  tempting 
an  object  in  this  town,  that  the  sooner  you  can  get 
her  married  and  safe  out  of  vour  hands  the  better. 
Ah  ! — Now,  if  I  could  but  double  my  capital,  and; 
bury  my  wife — (sighs) — But  there  is  no  such  thing; 
as   real   happiness   on  this   side  of  the  grave ! 

[Exit. 
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ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — Grub's  House. 

Enter  Grvb. 

Grub.  Now  for  this  wife  of  mine:  I  suppose  I 
iiliail  liave  a  fine  piece  of  worlt  with  her  to  make 
ler  approve  of  this  match  ;  nay,  ten  to  one,  but  as 
[[  have  found  out  the  man,  siie,  for  tliat  reason  only, 
vill  set  herself  against  the  business.  But  here  she 
';omes.  Hum  !  I  must  break  it  to  her  by  degrees  ; 
)ring  it  coolly  and  cunningly  about,  by  degrees — 

Enter  Mrs.  Grub. 
)h  !  Mrs.  Grub,  my  dear,  how  d'ye  do?     What's 
he  news? 

Mrs.  G.  News  !  Heavens,  Mr.  Grub  I  will  you 
lever  leave  oft"  that  (ilthy,  vulgar,  city  custom  of 
ours,  of  askitig  everybody  you  see  for  news, 
lews  1  as  if  one  was  a  hawker  of  Lloyd's  Chronicle, 
,ir  the  Public  Ledger.  Now  you  are  removed  to  this 
iind  of  the  town,  why  don't  you  do  like  the  rest  of 
'Our  neighbours?  When  you  are  at  Rome,  do  as 
loine  does,  was  always  the  saying  of  my  poor  dear 
irother.  Sir  Tympany  Tar-barrel. 

Grub.  Your  poor  dear  brother  might  say  what 
le  pleased  ;  but  he  would  never  do  as  I  have,  leave 
he  city,  and  all  his  old  friends,  and  begin  the  world, 
s  it  were,  over  again,  only  to  oblige  his  wife.  You 
ould  never  get  him  to  stir  out  of  Gutter-lane. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh,  hideous!  name  it  not:  but  if  jou 
re  at  a  loss  for  friends,  why  don't  you  do  as  I  do, 
ake  pains  to  make  them?  But,  no;  I  must  do 
verything  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  our  name; 
nd  if  I  did  not  go  about  to  the  watering-places  in 
he  summer,  witli  my  child,  and  pick  up  fashionable 
onipany,  and  make  a  point  of  playing  high  at  their 
|ssemblies  in  the  winter,  neither  I  nor  my  poor 
ihild  would  have  a  friend  or  acquaintance  on  this 
lide  Ludgate.  Mrs.  J>eputy  this  and  Mrs.  Deputy 
, 'other,  and  Alderman  Goose,  and  Alderman  Gander  ; 
jretty  creatures  to  introduce  to  a  young  lady,  with 
be  fortune  that  Miss  Grub  will  have. 

Grub,  Why,  it  is  very  true,  as  you  say;  you 
ave  taken  great  pains  about  her  acquaintance, 
lat's  certain  :  but  now  you  talk  of  acquaintance, 
ly  dear,  who  d'ye  think  is  dead?  poor  Alderman 
Jariowfat ! 

Mrs.  G.  Oh,  the  filthy  wretch!  I'm  mighty  glad 
n't  ;  he  ought  to  have  died  twenty  years  ago. 
Vhat  was  the  matter  with  him? 

Grub.  Apoplexy!  Eat  as  hearty  a  dinner  at 
Jirdler's-hall,  as  man  could  eat,  and  was  dead 
efore  he  could  swallow  church  and  state  ;  stiff" 
efore  the  second  toast  could  go  round  !  Ah  !  the 
ew  paving  of  the  streets  killed  him.  Ah  I  the  fatal 
ift'ects  of  luxury  !  .they  will  never  leave  their  cursed 
nprovements  till  they  have  killed  us  all!  But, 
.  Iiy  dear,  there's  rare  news  from  the  Alley,  India 
took  is  mounting  every  mimife. 
'  Mrs.  G.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear. 
'  Grub.  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  hear 

;  I  have  just  sent  Consol  to  the  Alley,  to  see  how 
latters  go:  I  should  have  gone  myself;  but — I — 
anted  to — open  an  affair  of  some  importance  to 
ou. 

Mrs.  G.  Ay,  ay;  you  have  always  some  affair  of 
real  importance. 

Grub.  Nay,  this  is  one  :  I  have  been  thinking, 
|iy  dear,  that  it  was  high  time  we  had  fixed  our 
iaughter  ;  it  is  high  time  that  Emily  was  married. 

Mrs:  G.  You  think  so,  do  you?    I  have  thought 

0  any  time  these  three  3'ears,  and  so  has  Emily 
10,  I  fancy.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  upon  the  same 
ubject. 

1  Grub.  You  did  !  well  I  declare  that's  pat  enough, 
le,  he,  he !  I  vow  and  protest  I'm  pleased  at  this  : 
fhy,  our  inclinations  do  seldom  jump  together. 


Mrs.  G.  Jump,  quotha!  no,  on  my  conscience,  I 
should  wonder  they  did.  And  how  comes  it  now 
to  pass?  What,  I  suppose  you  have  been  employ- 
ing some  of  your  brokers,  as  usual;  or,  perhaps, 
advertising,  as  you  used  to  do  ;  but  I  expect  to 
hear  no  more  of  those  tricks  now  we  are  come  to 
this  end  of  the  town. 

Grub.  No,  no,  my  dear  ;  this  is  no  such  matter  ; 
the  gentleman  I  intend  — 

Mrs.  G.  You  intend  ! 

Grub.  Yes,  I  intend. 

Mrs.  G.  You  intend  !  What,  do  you  presume  to 
dispose  of  my  child  without  my  consent?  Look 
you,  Mr.  Grub,  as  I  have  always  said,  mind  your 
money  matters  ;  look  to  your  bulls,  and  your  bears, 
and  your  lame  ducks,  and  take  care  they  don't  make 
you  waddle  out  of  the  Alley,  as  the  saying  is  ;  but 
leave  to  me  the  management  of  my  child.  What ! 
things  are  come  to  a  fine  pass,  indeed  !  I  suppose 
you  intend  to  marry  the  poor  innocent  to  some  of 
your  city  cronies,  your  factors,  supercargoes, 
packers,  and  dry-salters;  but,  thank  my  stars !  I 
have  washed  my  hands  of  them,  and  I'll  have  none 
of  them,  Mr.  Grub;  no,  I'll  have  none  of  them.  It 
never  shall  be  said,  that  after  coming  to  this  end  of 
the  town,  the  great  Miss  Grub  was  forced  to  trudge 
into  the  city  again  for  a  husband. 

Grub.  Why,  zounds!  are  vou  mad,  Mrs.  Grub? 

Mrs.  G.  No  ;  you  shall  find  I  am  not  mad,  Mr. 
Grub  ;  that  I  know  how  to  dispose  of  my  child, 
Mr.  Grub.  What,  did  my  poor  dear  brother  leave 
his  fortune  to  ine  and  my  child,  and  shall  she  now 
be  disposed  of  without  consulting  me? 

Grub.  Why,  the  devil  is  in  you,  certainly!  If 
you  will  but  hear  me,  you  shall  be  consulted:  have 
I  not  always  consulted  you?  was  I  not  inclined,  to 
please  you,  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  lord  ;  and 
has  she  not  been  hawked  about  till  all  the  peerage 
of  the  three  kingdoms  turn  up  their  noses  at  you 
and  your  daughter?  Did  I  not  treat  with  my 
Lord  Spindle,  my  Lord  Thoughtless,  and  my  Lord 
Maukin  ?  and  did  we  not  agree,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives,  tlial  it  would  be  better  to  find  out  a  com- 
moner for  her,  as  the  people  of  quality  only  marry, 
now-a-days,  for  a  winter  or  so? 

Mrs.  G.  Very  well;  we  did  so.  And  who,  pray, 
is  the  proper  person  to  find  out  a  match  for  her  1 
who,  but  her  mother,  Mr.  Grub,  who  goes  into 
company  with  no  other  view,  Mr.  Grub?  who  flat- 
ters herself  that  she  is  no  contemptible  judge  of 
mankind,  Mr.  Grub]  Yes,  3Ir.  Grub,  I  know  man- 
kind as  well  as  any  woman  on  earth,  Mr.  Grub. 

Grub.  That  I  believe  from  my  soul,  Mrs.  Grub. 

Mrs.  G.  Who,  then,  but  me  should  have  the 
disposal  of  her?  And  very  well  I  have  disposed  of 
her  :  I  have  got  her  a  husband  in  my  eye. 

Grub.  You  got  her  a  husband! 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  I  have  got  her  a  husband. 

Grub.  No,  no,  no,  Mrs.  Grub ;  that  will  never- 
do.  What  the  vengeance  !  have  I  been  toiling  up- 
wards of  fifty  years,  up  early,  down  late,  shop- 
keeper and  house-keeper;  made  a  great  fortune, 
which  I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  enjoy ;  and 
now,  when  all  the  comfort  I  have  in  the  world,  the 
settlement  of  my  child  is  in  agitation,  shall  I  not 
speak,  shall  I  not  have  leave  to  approve  of  her 
husband? 

Mrs.  G.  Heyday  !  You  are  getting  into  your 
tantrums,  I  see. 

Grub.  What!  did  I  not  leave  the  city,  every 
friend  in  the  world  with  whom  I  used  to  pass  au 
evening?  Did  I  not,  to  please  you,  take  this  house 

here?     Nay,  did  I  not  make  the  d est  fool  of 

myself,  by  going  to  learn  to  come  in  and  out  of  a 
room  with  the  grown  gentlemen  in  Cow-lane  ?  Did 
I  not  put  on  a  sword,  too,  at  your  desire  ;  and  had 
I  not  like  to  have  broken  my  neck  down  stairs  by 
its  getting  between  my  legs,  at  that  diabolical  Ladj 
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Wliat-il've-call-'em's  route?  and  did  not  all  the 
footmen  and  chairmen  iaugli  at  nie  ? 

Mrs.  G.  And  well  they  might,  truly.  An  obsti- 
nate old  fool ! 

Grub.  Ay,  ay  ;  that  may  be;  but  I  will  have  my 
own  way  ;  I  11  give  my  daugliter  to  the  man  I  like. 
I'll  have  no  sir  this,  nor  lord  t'other;  I'll  have  no 
fellow  with  a  waist  dow  n  to  his  knees,  and  a  skirt 
like  a  monkey's  jacket ;  with  a  hat  not  so  big  as  its 
button,  his  shoe-buckles  upon  his  toes,  and  a  queue 
thicker  than  his  leg. 

Mrs.  G.  Why,  Mr.  Grub,  you  are  raving,  dis- 
tracted, surely.     No,  the  man  I  propose — 

Grub.  And  the  man  I  propose — 

Mrs.  G.  Is  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  dis- 
cretion, parts,  sobriety,  and  connexions. 

Grub.  And  the  man  1  propose  is  a  gentleman  of 
abilities,  fine  fortune,  prudence,  temperance,  and 
every  virtue — ■ 

Mrs.  G.  And  liis  name  is — 

Grub.  And  his  name  is  Bevil. 

Mrs.G.  Ah! 

Grub.  And  his  name  is  Bevil,  I  say. 

Mrs.G.  Bevin 

Grub.  Bevil !  a  very  pretty  name,  too. 

Mrs.  G.  What,  Mr.  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire"? 

Grub.  Yes;  Mr.  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire. 

Mrs.G.  Oh!  my  dear  Mr.  Grub,  you  delight  me; 
Mr.  Bevil  is  the  very  man  I  meant. 

Grub.  Is  it  possible!  Why,  where  have  you 
met  with  him? 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  !  at  several  places  ;  but  particularly 
at  Lady  Matchem's  assemblies. 

Grub.  Indeed!  my  dear  Mrs.  Grub,  let  me  have 
one  kiss. 

Mrs.G.  Take  twenty,  my  dear  ]Mr.  Grub.  {Theij 
embrace. ) 

Grub.  Was  ever  anythiiig  so  fortunate!  Did 
not  I  tell  you  that  our  inclinations  jumped.  He, 
he,  he  !  But  I  wonder  that  he  never  told  me  lie 
was  acquainted  with  you. 

Mrs.  G.  Nay,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  odd,  that 
lie  should  never  tell  me  he  had  met  with  you  :  but 
I  see  he  is  a  prudent  man,  he  was  determined  to  be 
liked  by  both  of  us.  But  where  did  you  meet  with 
him  ? 

Grub.  Wh3',  he  bought  some  stock  of  me,  and 
so  we  became  acquainted.  But  I  am  so  overjoyed, 
adod  !  I  scarce  know  what  to  say.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Grub,  let's  send  for  the  child,  and  open  the  business 
at  once  to  her.  I  am  so  overjoyed — who  would 
have  thought  it?  Let's  send  for  Emily.  Poor, 
dear  little  soul !  she  little  thinks  how  happy  we  are 
going  to  make  her. 

Mrs.G.  I'll  go  fetch  her.  (Calliufj.)  Oh,  Betty! 
bid  Miss  Grub  come  down  to  her  papa.  Yes,  poor 
soul  !  she  will  be  overjoyed  and  surprised  ;  so  let 
us,  my  dear  Mr.  Grub,  be  gentle,  and  calmly  drop 
it  to  her.  Your  only  fault  always  was  and  will  be 
hastiness  :  don't  be  hasty  with  her. 

Grub.  I  won't,  Mrs.  Grub  ;  I  won't.  But  I  am 
so  overjoyed — 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  I  pray,  now  don't  be  a  fool.  Here 
comes  the  poor  child.  Compose  yourself,  my  dear: 
consider  the  poor  child. 

Enter  Emily. 
Emily,  my  dear,  come  hither,  child.     Y'our  papa 
and  I — 

Grub.  Yes,  my  dear,  your  mother  and  I — 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Grub,  will  you  hold  your  tongue? 
or  I — 

Grub.  My  dear,  I  say  no  more,  I  say  no  more ; 
but,  harkye — 

Emili/.  So,  the  usual  scene,  I  find.  Something 
interesting  is  on  foot,  I  am  sure;  I  suppose  a  new 
match  has  been  thought  of  for  me.  (Aside.)  I  heard 
you  wanted  me,  papa. 


Grub.  Y'es,  my  dear;  but  your  mother  will — 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  will,  if  you  will  but  get 
out  of  my  way.  Yes,  my  sweet  child,  I  want  you  ; 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions — 

Emily.  Heavens  1  I  hope  they  have  not  discovered 
me.  {Aside.) 

Mrs.  G.  "\Vhich  I  hope  you  will  answer  me  in- 
genuously :  come,  now,  don't  be  disturbed  or 
alarmed.  Ah!  that  enchanting  modesty  ;  how  she 
puts  me  in  mind  of  myself  when  I  was  of  her  age! 
But,  my  dear,  your  papa  and  I  wish  to  know  the 
state  of  your  aflectioiis;  how  is  your  lieart  inclined 
towards  the  reception  of  a  tender  passion  ? 

Grub.  Ay,  my  dear;  your  mother  means  to  ask 
you,  how  you  are  inclined  to  matrimony?  What 
do  you  think  of  a  husband,  liiiiily? 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Grub,  for  heaven's  sake!  don't  be 
so  gross  to  the  poor  child.  Come,  my  dear,  you 
know  your  papa  and  I  mean  only  to  make  you 
happy  ;  indulgence  was  the  plan  upon  which  we 
biought  you  up. 

Emily.  My  dear  mamma,  I  should  be  the  most 
undutit'ul  of  daughters,  did  I  not  shew  a  constant 
and  grateful  sense  of  it. 

Mrs.  G.  Ay,  very  true.  Now,  child,  we  were 
always  resolved  to  leave  you  to  yourself  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband  :  I  remember  my  own  case — 
Mr.  Grub,  my  dear,  do  you  remember,  I  could  not 
abide  the  sight  of  you? 

Grub.  Y'es,  my  dear,  it's  very  true  ;  I  shall  never 
forget  it. 

Mjs.  G.  I  believe  we  were  married  nigh  six 
weeks  before  you  could  get  a  syllable  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Grub.  Yes  ;  but  you  have  made  it  up  to  me  since, 
with  a  vengeance!  Bat  as  to  love,  that  always 
comes,  as  the  old  saying  is — 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  !  pr'ythee,  none  of  your  filthy  old 
sayings  now.     Speak,  Emily. 

Emihj.  I  hope,  my  dear  mamma,  I  shall  ever 
behave  as  you  would  wish  me.  Y'our  kind  declar- 
ations to  me  now,  as  well  as  the  assurances  you 
and  my  papa  have  always  given  me  of  an  entire 
liberty  in  the  choice  I  might  hereafter  make,  call 
for  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  I  should  be 
the  most  ungrateful  of  creatures,  if,  as  far  as  in  my 
power  lies,  I  did  not  comply — 

Grub.  My  dear  child,  my  dear  wife,  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world;  the  liappiest  man  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  G.  My  dear  Mr.  Grub,  compose  yourself, 
and  don't  go  raving  mad.  Nay,  I  knew  my  sweet 
soul  would  be  all  compliance,  and  rewarded  you 
shall  be  for  it ;  we  have  found  you  a  husband,  that — 

Emily.  Ah! 

Grub.  Ay,  we  have  got  you  such  a  husband,  my 
dear — 

Mrs.  G.  Ha!  Why,  methinks  you  change  colour 
at  the  news,  Emily!  I  beg,  my  sweet  soul,  you 
won't  be  alarmed. 

Emily.  Y'our  pardon,  my  dearest  mother;  I  must 
be  alarmed,  and  own  to  you  my  reasons  for  it.  Your 
very  humane  declarations,  that  you  will  never  force 
me  in  an  object  of  such  importance,  gives  me  spirits 
and  conlidence  to  tell  you  that  I  have  already  dis- 
posed of  mv  heart. 

Mrs.  G.  How ! 

Grub.  What! 

Mrs.  G,  Am  I  awake? 

Grub.  No,  surely  ;  we  are  in  a  dream. 

Emily.  Oh,  heavens,  sir!  dearest  mamma,  don't 
terrify  me  with  those  looks. 

Mrs.G.  Disposed  of  your  heart! 

Grub.  Disposed  of  your  heart,  with  a  vengeance ! 

Mrs.  G.  Whenl 

Grtib.  Where? 

Mrs.  G.  To  whom? 

Grub,  Ay,  to  whom,  I  say? 
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Mrs.  G.  Where,  and  when  was  it  ?   Who  is  he? 
-II  me  all  about  it  this  instant. 
(J I  lib.  Was  there  ever  suoli  an  artful  baggage! 
li!   I  am  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world! 

le  most  miserable  man  in  the  world  ! 
Mrs.  G.  After  all  my  pains  !  After  all  the  money 
have  spent  in  going  to  Tunbridge  and  Bath,  to 
argate  and   Harrowgate,  fresh   water  and   salt 

[Iter. 

Grith.  Oh,  Mrs.  Grub,  Mrs.  Grub!  this  is  the 
assed  eiVecIs  of  your  jaunlings  and  journeys! 
ith  as  snug  a  box  upon  Clapham-common,  which, 
think,  by  far  the  finest  part  of  England,  and 
erything  handsome  about  you,  you  could  not  be 
ntented;  and,  because  there's  not  a  foolish  body 
quality,  now-a-days,  lives  a  summer  in  their  own 
uses,  as  they  ought  to  do,  you  must  be  driving 
ay  to  all  the  watering-places,  too ;  and  slap- 
sli,  all  on  a  sudden,  when  I  least  think  on't, 
ay  I  am  hied  the  devil  knows  where.   Ha!  then, 

;3h  plungings  and  pumpings,  such  divings   and 

Opings,  as  if  you  had  been  bit  by  all  the  mad  dogs 

i  the  kingdom  ! 
Emi/i/.  My  dearest  father,  hear  me !      Chance 

buglit  me  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  is, 

ijim  certain,  if  you  did  but  know  him,  the  man  in 

t;  world  you  would  wish  me  to  have;  a  man, 

liable  in  the  highest  degree. 

\It[rs.  G.  Yes,  yes  ;  very  likely,  truly. 

Grub.  Ay,  av,  a  very  pretty  fellow,  to  be  sure. 

■Emili/.  Yes,  I  must  own,  he  has  insinuated  liim- 

!;f  into  my  heart,  and  made  on  it  the  most  inde- 

J'le  impression. 
Mrs.  G.  \'ery   fine,   truly !     I    say   impression, 

ijleed  !     After  all  our  indulgence — ■ 

Grub.  Ay,  after  all  our  indulgence  !     Who  was 

<3r  better  dressed  at  my  lord-mayor's  balls]  But 

io,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  he? 

Mrs.G.  Av,   who  is  he?     Speak,  who  is   he? 

'fiat's  his  name,  urchin? 
Emily.   His  name  is  Bevil. 
Mrs.  G.  Ha  ! 
\lriib.  What! 

Emily.  I  said,  his  name  is  Bevil.   {In  a  frir/hl.) 
Mrs.  G.  Bevil!  What,  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire? 
rnib.  Ay,  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire? 
Einily.  Yes,   I  think   I  have  heard  him  talk  of 

f  ng  into  Lincolnshire. 
'rriib.  Tol  lol  de  rol !     My  dear  child,  my  dear 

\e  I 
Mrs.  G,   My   dear   daualiter,    my   sweet    Mr. 

'';?iH&.  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  the 
1  ipiest  man  in  the  world !  Who  could  have 
iught  it? 

Emily.  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  G.  Ah !  my  dear  child,  you  have  surely 
iierited  all  the  penetration  of  3  our  mother,  with 
tj t  strong  likeness  of  my  poor  dear  brother.  Why, 
ij  dear,  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  the  very  identical  person 
V  had  in  view  for  you. 

•Emily.  Oh  !  my  dear  mamma,  is  it  possible  ? 

'Jriib.  Ay,  by  the  lord  is  it !  so  say  no  more, 
Ij;  kiss  your  own  dear  papa,  you  sweet  little 
tirubim ! 

Mrs.  G.  But,  my  dear,  it  is  very  odd  he  should 
Ijacquainted  with  the  child,  and  never  once  hint 
ijo  us. 

irub.  Oh !  not  at  all.  I  see  through  it,  I  see 
tjough  it.  He  is  a  notable  one,  I  see  ;  he  wants 
tiiave  all  our  consents  separately,  that  he  may  be 
t|  more  certain  of  our  affections. 

\Mrs.  G.  Nay,  it  must  be  so.  And  did  he 
il'er  say  that  he  had  met  with  your  papa  or 
i|? 

Emily.  Never;  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  it; 
lit  I  am  so  happy  in  your  concurrence  with  my 
iphes,  that  it  almost  overcomes  me.    This,  sure, 


is  the  oddest  event  that  ever  happened.  {Aside,  and 
retiring. ) 

Mrs.  G.  Now,  my  dear,  I  think  we  may  say,  that 
we  are  completely  happ}'. 

Grub.  Yes,  my  dear,  we  are,  indeed.  Such  a 
dear,  good  child,  and  such  a  respectable  son-in- 
law!  The  baggage  knows  how  to  choose  herself 
a  husband.  He,  he,  he!  He's  as  handsome  a  black 
man,  I  think,  as  ever  I  saw. 

Mrs.  G.  Black,  Mr.  Grub?  why,  surely,  your 
eyes  begin  to  fail  you!  he's  as  handsome  a  fair 
man,  indeed,  as  ever  I  saw. 

Grub.  Fair!  No,  no,  no;  I  know  complexions 
better  than  that  comes  to.     He's  black,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  G.  But  he  is  fair,  I  tell  you. 

Grub.  And  I  saj',  he  is  black. 

Mrs.  G.  Black  ! 

Grub.  As  a  dot  of  ink. 

Mrs.  G.  Why,  child,  Emily,  my  dear,  what  do 
you  say,  is  he  a  black  or  a  fair  man? 

Emily.  {Cominyforicard.)  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  it  does  not  signify  disputing  ;  a.s 
he  will  be  here  presently,  we  shall  see  which  of  us 
is  right. 

Grub.  Here!    How  do  you  know  that? 

Mrs.  G.  I  appointed  him  to  call  on  me  this 
evening,  and  the  hour  draws  nigh. 

Grub.  Why,  I  appointed  him  to  be  here  between 
six  and  seven,  too  !  He,  he,  he  !  Our  inclinations 
have  jumped  most  marvellously  to-day. 

Emily.  I  received  a  note  from  him,  about  two 
hours  since,  telling  me  that  he  would  be  here  about 
seven.  I  must  own,  thinking  you  would  be  out  of 
the  way,  I  permitted  him  to  come  here,  for  the 
first  time. 

Grub.  And  he  never  said  a  syllable  to  either  of 
us,  and  pretended  not  to  know  us.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
that's  very  good  !  (  Looks  at  his  icatch.)  But  it's 
time  he  was  come  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  business 
of  the  house  may  detain  him.  I  don't  believe  they 
are  up  yet. 

Mrs.G.  The  house!  what  house? 

Grub.  The  House  of  Commons  :  you  know  he  is 
a  member  of  parliament,  I  suppose,  child. 

Mrs.  G.  Not  I,  indeed;  I  know  no  such  thing; 
I  know  he's  not  in  parliament. 

Grub.  But  1  tell  you  he  is. 

Mrs.  G.  That's  a  very  pretty  stor3',  indeed. 
Emil3',  child,  do  speak  to  your  father,  and  don't  let 
him  expose  his  ignorance  and  obstinacy  so  unmer- 
cifully. Is  not  he  studying  the  law  in  the  Temple, 
my  dear  ? 

Grub.  Don't  he  live  in  St.  James's-square,  my 
sweet? 

Emily.  No,  indeed,  papa  ;  he  is  an  oflScer  in  the 
guards,  and  lives  in  Pall-mall. 

Mrs.  G.  The  girl  is  distracted,  sure ;  and  will 
distract  us  too,  I  believe. 

Grub.  I  never  heard  such  confounded  nonsense! 
you  are  both  mad,  I  believe. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  A  gentleman  below  desires  to  speak  to  my 
master. 

Grub.  Oh  !  he's  come,  I  suppose.  Now  we  shall 
see  who's  a  fool,  who's  obstinate,  and  who's  igno- 
rant.    Where  is  he? 

Serv.  I  shewed  him  into  the  parlour,  sir.    [Exit. 

Grub.  Oh  !  very  well ;  I'll  go  down  and  shew  him 
up.  Now  we  shall  see,  now  we  shall  know  who  be 
is,  and  what  he  is.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  (To Mrs.G.)  Madam,  the  gentleman  you 
expected  is  come,  and  in  your  dressing-room  wait- 
ing for  you. 
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Mrs.  G.  Yes,  yes;  I  know  lie  is  come;  but 
lie  is  helow  stairs,  your  master  is  just  gone  down 
to  him. 

Seiv.  No,  madam,  that  is  somebody  come  in 
just  now;  the  gentlemiui  you  mean,  ma'am,  has 
been  liere  this  halt-hour.  As  you  and  luy  master 
seemed  to  be  at  liigh  words,  t  did  not  choose  to 
come  in.  [Bxil. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh!  tlien  it  seems  your  papa  has  got 
somebody  else  upon  business  with  him.  I'll  go  to 
Mr.  Bevil,  and  make  my  apologies  to  him  for  de- 
taining him  so  long.  [JSxi?. 

Emily.  This  is,  surely,  the  strangest  all'air  that 
ever  happened.  What  can  they  mean?  I  have  no 
idea  of  it.  I  think  Mr.  Bevil  would  never  enter 
privately  into  engagements  with  Ibem,  and  not 
mention  it  to  me.  But  I  am  glad  it's  come  to  this 
crisis  ;  the  sooner  it's  over  the  better:  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  these  violent  disputes  and  wrangles  every 
minute. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  (  To  Emily)  Madam,  the  centleman's  come  ; 
he  is  in  the  blue  room,  and  nobody  has  seen  him. 

Emily.  Good  heavens  !  What  can  all  this  mean  ? 
I'll  go  this  instant  to  him,  perhaps  he  may  be  able 
to  explain  it  to  me.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Grub. 

Gruh.  Mrs.  Grub,  3Irs.  Grub  !  Mr.  Bevil  is  come, 
iny  dear. 

Enter  Mrs.  GRUB. 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  he  is  come ;  he 
is  in  my  dressing-room  here. 

Gruh.  In  your  dressing-room  !  Why,  does  the 
devil  possess  you  still?  why,  he  is  on  the  stairs, 
coming  up  with  me ;  be  only  stopped  to  speak  to 
his  chairman. 

Mrs.  G.  That's  very  pleasant,  truly ;  you  are 
obstinate  to  the  last,  I  see,  you  strange  wretch 
you  !  But  I'll  shew  you  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  up  here 
with  me.  (Goes  to  a  door.) 

Grub.  And  I'll  shew  yon  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  down 
here  with  me.  (  Goes  to  the  room-door.)  Oh  !  Mr. 
Bevil  ;  pray,  sir,  walk  in.  Take  care,  the  stairs 
are  rather  of  the  darkest. 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Bevil,  sir,  pi-ay  walk  into  this 
room. 

Enter  Fra^K  and  Harry  Bevil,  meeting. 

F.  Ber.  (Aside.)  My  brother  Harry  here!  this 
is  very  odd ! 

H.  Bev.  (Aside.)  My  brother  Frank  !  this  is  very 
strange  ' 


Grub.  No,  no,  child  ;  here  is  Mr.  Bevil. 

Emily.  \Vhere,  sir? 

Grub.  Here  ;  this  is  he. 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no,  no  ;  this  is  he.   (  Turning  her.) 

Grub.  No,  no,  no  ;  this  is  he.  (  Turning  her.) 

Emily.  No,  indeed,  papa,  that's  not  the  gentle- 
man ;  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  before 

Grub.  No  I   Why,  zounds — 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no,  no;  I  knew  he  was  mistaken. 
I  saw  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  Bai 
you  are  an  obstinate  brute!  I  knew  that  my  Mr 
Bevil  here — 

Emily.  Who,  madam?  that  gentleman. 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  my  dear,  this  is  ?tlr.  Bevil. 

Emily.  No,  indeed,  mamma,  that's  not  he. 

Mrs.  G.  Ha!  what,  not  he!  Who  is  he,  then? 

Grub.  Ay,  speak  ;  who  is  he,  then? 

Emily.  Indeed  I  don't  know  who  the  geutlemaii! 


^^'hertS 


Grub.  But  who  is  your  Mr.  Bevil,  then  5 
is  he,  to  fill  up  this  concert? 

Enter  GEORGE  Bevil. 

G.  Bev.  Here  I  am,  at  your  service,  sir. 

F.  Bev.  (Aside.)  George  here!  nay,  then,  the 
mystery's  out. 

H.  Bev.  (Aside.)  This  is  very  ridiculous,  faith. 

Grub.  The  most  impudent  iellow  I  ever  saw 
Pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  who,  in  th( 
devil's  name,  are  you? 

G.  Bev.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  call  mya( 
Bevil. 

Mrs.  G.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  either  of  th 
gentlemen? 

G.  Bev.  Oh!  impostois,  madam,  impostors!  1 
am  the  only  Bevil  breathing.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

F.  Bev.  Come,  sir,  I'll  explain  this  mysteryl 
we  are  brothers ;  we  have  all  been  so  close  in  thil 
business,  that  we  have  unavoidably  ran  counter  tt 
one  another ;  and,  as  George  seems  to  have  plannw 
his  operations  with  more  propriety  than  we  did| 
and  made  sure  of  the  lady's  afl'ections,  with  pleaii 
sure  I  shall  quit  the  Held,  and  bow  to  his  superiojl 
merit. 

TI.Bev.  My  dear  George,  j'ou  know  me  too 
to  doubt  of  my  being  in  the  same  sentiments. 

Gruh.  My  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  tbL 
business? 

Mrs.  G.  AVhy,  I  think,  my  dear,  that  as  we  can'i 

help  ourselves,  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  on'^ 

What's  done  can't  be  undone,  and  it's  well  it's  of 

worse,  as  was  always  the  saying  of  my  poor  deal 

Grub.  (To  Mrs.  G.)  Here's  Mr.  Bevil,  my  dear,     brother.  Sir  Tympany 

Mrs.  G.  No,  my  dear  ;  this  is  Mr.  Bevil.  !       Grub.  Egad  !  I  believe  he  was  right ;  and  I  mBjt 

Gru6.  That!  who  the  devil  is  that? 
Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Bevil,  I  tell  you.     Who  is  that 
with  you  ? 


as  well  make  the  best  on't ;  for  if  I  don't  give  hdl 
away,  she'll  throw  herself  away.  But  I  hope  joi| 
won't  follow  the  example  of  the  great ;  there  Ui 
such  work  among  them  ! 

G.  Bev.  Dear   sir,   don't  nourish  such  strange 

prejudices.     The  great  have  their  follies,  'tis  trae^ 

Grub.  Ay,  where  is  the  child?  where  is  Emily?     but  they  have  also  their  virtues,  as  well  as  tlieres! 

I  of  mankind ;    and   there    are   among  them  nianti 

J^nter  JilMILY.  :  gijining  objects  of  imitation  :  we  should  consider 

Mrs.  G.  Here,  Milly,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Bevil  !  sir,  that  the  greatest  couple  in  the  nation  is  Ih' 

come  to  see  you.  |  best  and  happiest  in  it.  [Exeunk 


Grub.  Why,  who  should  it  be  bnt  Mr.  Bevil? 
Mrs.  G.   Heyday!     What   can   all   this   mean? 
Why,  where  is  Emily?  where  is  the  child? 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I.— J  Room  in  the  castle. 
IJGARO  and  Susan  discovered,     Figaro  measuring 
■!  the  chamber. 

Fig.  Eighteen  feel  by  twenty-six  :  good. 

Susan.  What  art  thou  so  busy  about? 

Fig.  Measuring,  to  try  if  the  bed  our  noble  lord 
iends  to  give  us  will  stand  well  here. 

Susan.  In  this  chamber? 

,Fig.  Yes. 
■iSnsan.  I  won't  lie  in  this  chamber. 

fig.  Why  so? 

Snsan.  I  don't  like  it. 

Fig.  Your  reason. 

Susan.  What  if  I  have  no  reason  ?  What  if  I 
«i't  choose  to  give  my  reason?  Thou  knowest 
Iv  our  generous  Count,  when  he,  by  thy  help,  ob- 
tied  Rosina's  hand,  and  made  her  Countess  of 
jjuaviva,  during  the  first  transports  of  love,  abo- 
I'led  a  certain  Gothic  right— 

'Fig.  Of  sleeping  the  first  night  with  every  bride. 

i'iusan.  Which,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  he  could 
<|ira. 

Fig.  Know  it?  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  or  I  would  not 
l|'e  married  even  my  charming  Susan  in  his  domain . 

Susan.  Tired  of  prowling  among  the  rustic  lieau- 
tliofthe  neighbourhood, he  returned  to  the  castle — 

Fig.  And  his  wife. 

^iusan.  And  thy  wife.  Dost  thou  understand  me? 

Fig.  Perfectly  ! 

^usan.  And  endeavours,  secretly,  tore-purchase 
ijm  her  a  right,  which  he  now  most  sincerely  re- 

l|its  he  ever  parted  with. 

Fig.  Most  gracious  penitent! 

<^usan.  This  is  what  he  hints  to  me  every  instant ; 

sji  this,  the  faithful  Basil,  the  honest  agent  ol'  his 

Jiasures,  and  our  most  noble  music-master,  every 

i\<f  repeats  with  ray  lesson. 

Fig.  Basil ! 

Susan.  Basil. 


Fig.  Indeed!  Well,  if  tough  ashen-plant,  or  sup- 
ple-jack twine  not  round  thy  lazy  sides,  rascal — 

Susan.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Why,  wert  thou  ever  wise 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  portion  the  Count  intends 
to  give  us,  was  meant  as  a  reward  for  thy  services? 

Fig.  I  think  [  had  some  reason  to  hope  as  much, 

Susan.  Lord,  Lord  !  what  great  fools  are  you  men 

Fig.  I  believe  so.  [of  wit! 

Susan.  I  am  sure  so. 

Fig.  Oh  !  that  it  were  possible  to  deceive  this 
arch  deceiver,  this  lord  of  mine !  A  thousand  blun- 
dering boobies  have  had  art  enough  to  filch  a  wife 
from  the  side  of  her  sleeping,  simple,  unsuspecting 
spouse;  and,  if  he  complained,  to  redress  his  in- 
juries with  a  cudgel :  but,  to  turn  the  tables  on  this 
poacher,  make  him  pay  for  a  delicious  morsel  he 
shall  never  taste,  infect  him  with  fears  for  his  own 
honour,  and — 

Susan.  (Bell rings.)  Hark  !  my  lady  rings  :  I  must 
run  ;  for  she  has  several  times  strictly  charged  me 
to  be  the  first  person  at  her  breakfast  the  morning 

Fig.  Why  the  first?  [of  my  marriage. 

Susan.  The  old  saying  tells  us,  that  it's  lucky  to 
a  neglected  wife  to  meet  a  young  bride  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  wedding-da)'.  [Exit. 

i^i^f.  Ah  !  my  sweet  girl!  She's  an  angel !  Such 
wit,  such  grace,  and  so  much  prudence  and  mo- 
desty, too!  I'm  a  happy  fellow  ! — So,  Mr.  Basil,  is 
it  me,  rascal,  you  mean  to  practise  the  tricks  of 
your  trade  upon  ]  I'll  teach  you  to  put  your  spoon 
in  my  milk.  But,  hold!  a  moment's  rellection, 
friend  Figaro,  on  the  events  of  the  day  :  first,  thou 
must  promote  the  sports  and  feastings  already  pro- 
jected, that  appearances  may  not  cool,  but  that  tiiy 
marriage  may  proceed  with  greater  certainty  ;  next, 
thou  must — Ha!  here  again? 
Enter  SVSAS,  with  the  Countess's  gown,  cap,  and 
riband,  in  her  hand. 

Susan.  It  wasn't  my  lady's  bell  j  she  has  left  her 
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room.  Meliiinks,  Figsio,  jou  seem  very  iiiiliflLMent 
about  our  wedctiiig.  Why  aren't  you  gone  to  sum- 
mon tlie  bride -men  and  maids?  and  what's  become 
of  your  line  plot  to  be  revenged  on  my  lord  ? 

Fi(j.  I'll  away  this  moment,  and  prepare  every- 
thing. Pr'ythee,  my  Susan,  give  me  one  kiss  before 
I  go  ;  'twill  quicken  my  wits,  and  lend  imagination 
a  new  impulse. 

Susan.  Oh  I  to  be  sure  !  But,  if  I  kiss  ray  lover 
to-day,  what  will  my  husband  say  to  me  to-morrow  1 
Psha!  Figaro,  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  trille  thus 
from  morning  till  night? 

F'nj.  \\  hen  I  may  trille  from  night  till  morning, 
sweet  Susan.  \^Exit. 

Susan.  Ah!  Figaro,  Figaro!  if  thou  provest  but 
as  loving  a  husband  as  thou  art  a  fond  lover,  thou'lt 
never  need  fear  the  proudest  lord  of  them  all.  I 
declare,  I  forget  what  1  came  for.  (Puts  the  gown  on 
the  arm-chair ;  hitt  keeps  the  cap  and  riband  in  her 
hand.)  [t  shall  lind  her. 

Page.  (  Withonl.)  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Figaro  : 
Enter  the  Page,  running. 

Susan.  So,  master  Hannibal;  what  do  you  want 
here? 

Page.  Oh!  my  dear,  dear,  pretty  Susan!  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  these  two  hours. 

Susan.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me,  now 
you  have  found  me? 

Page.  How  does  your  beauteous  lady  do,  Susan? 

Susan.  Very  well. 

Page.  Do  you  know,  Susan,  my  lord  is  going  to 
send  me  back  to  my  papa  and  mamma? 

Susan.  Poor  child  ! 

Page.  Child,  indeed!  umph!  And,  if  my  charm- 
ing god-mother,  your  dear  lady,  cannot  obtain  my 
pardon,  I  shall  soon  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  Susan. 

Susan.  Upon  my  word  !  You  are  toying  all  day 
long  with  Agnes,  and  fancy  yourself,  moreover,  in 
love  with  my  lady,  and  then  come  to  tell  me  you 
shall  be  deprived  of  my  company.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Page.  Agnes  is  good-natured  enough  to  listen  to 
me  ;  and  that  is  more  than  you  are,  Susan  ;  for  all  I 
love  you  so. 

Susan.  Love  me  !  Why,  yon  amorous  little  vil- 
lain, you  are  in  love  with  every  woman  you  meet. 

Page.  So  I  am,  Susan,  andi  I  can't  help  it.  If 
nobody  is  by,  I  swear  it  to  the  trees,  the  waters, 
and  the  winds  ;  nay,  to  m3'self.  Oh  !  how  sweet  are 
the  words  woman,  maiden,  and  love,  in  my  ears! 

Susan.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he's  bewitched.  And  what 
is  the  Count  going  lo  send  you  from  the  castle  for? 

Page.  Last  night,  you  must  know,  he  caught 
me  with  Agnes,  in  her  room:  "Begone,"  said  he, 

Susan.  Little  what?  ["  thou  lillle — " 

Page.  Lord!  he  called  me  such  a  name,  I  can't 
for  shame  ie[)eat  it  before  a  woman.  I  dare  never 
meet  his  face  again.  [room? 

Susan.  And, pray,  what  were  you  doingin  Agnes's 

Page.  Teaching  her  her  part. 

Susan.  Her  part? 

Page.  Yes  ;  the  love-scene,  you  know,  she  is  to 
act  in  the  comedy  this  evening. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Which  my  lord  would  choose  to 
teach  her  himself. 

Page.  Agnes  is  very  kind,  Susan. 

Susan.  Well,  well  ;  I'll  tell  the  Countess  what 
you  say.  But  you  are  a  little  more  circumspect  in 
her  presence. 

Page.  Ah  !  Susan,  she  is  a  divinity.  How  noble 
is  her  manner!  her  very  smiles  are  awful ! 

Susan.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  take  what  liberties 
you  please  with  such  people  as  me. 

Page.  Oh!  how  do  I  envy  thy  happiness,  Susan! 
Always  near  her  ;  dressing  her  every  morning  ;  un- 
dressing her  every  evening;  putting  her  to  bed; 
touching  her  ;  looking  at  her  ;  speaking  to — What  is 
it  thou  ha.st  got  there,  Susan? 

Susan.  It  is  the  fortunate  riband  of  the  happy 


cap,  which,  at  night,  enfolds  the  auburn  ringlets  of  j 
the  beauteous  Countess.  [it. 

Page.  Give  it  me  :  nay,  give  it  me  ;   I  will  have   I 

Susan.  But,  I  say,yousha'n't.  {The  Page  snatches 
it.)  Oh  !  my  riband. 

Page.  Be  as  angry  as  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shall 
never  have  it  again  ;  ihou  shouldst  have  one  of  my 
eyes  rather. 

Su.mn.  I  can  venture  to  predict,  young  gentle-  : 
man,  that,  three  or  four  years  hence,  thou  will  be  I 
one  of  the  most  deceitful,  veriest  knaves —  j 

Page.  If  thou  dost  not  hold  thy  tongue,  Susan, 
I'll  kiss  thee  into  the  bargain.  j 

Susan.  Kiss  me  !     Don't  come  near  me,  if  thou  ' 
lovest  thy  ears.  I  say,  beg  my  lord  to  forgive  you, 
indeed.     No,  I  assure  you. 

Count  A.  (Without.)  Jaques! 

Page.  Ah  !  I'm  undone  !  'Tis  the  Count  himself, 
and  there's  no  way  out  of  this  room.     Lord,  J^ord! 
what  will  become  of  me'  (Hides  himself.) 
Enter  CoUNT  Al:maviva. 

Count  A.  So,  my  charming  Susan,  have  I  found 
thee  at  last?  But  thou  seemest  frightened,  my 
little  beauty.  [and  lind  you  here. 

Susan.  Consider,  my  lord,  if  anybody  should  come  . 

Count  A.  That  would  be  rather  mal  apropos ;  buti! 
there's  no  great  danger.  (Offers  to  kiss  Susan.) 

Susan.  Vie,  my  lord!  I 

Count  A.  Thou  knowesl,  my  charmingSusan,  the  * 
king  has  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Paris.  I  shall  take  Figaro 
with  me,  and  give  him  a  very  excellent  post ;  and, 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  follow  her  husband,  I 
may  then  be  as  happy  as  I  could  wish. 

Susan.  I  really  don't  understand  you,  my  lord.  I 
thought  your  affection  for  my  lady,  whom  you  took 
so  much  pains  to  steal  from  her  old  guardian,  and 
for  love  of  whom  you  generously  abolished  a  certain 
vile  privilege — 

Count  A .  For  which  all  the  young  girls  are  very 
sorry,  are  they  not?  [I  say —  j 

Susan.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.    I  thought,  my  lord,  i 

Count  A.  Pr'ythee,  say  no  more,  my  sweet  Susan, 
but  promise  thou  wilt  meet  me  to-night  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  be  certain,  if  thou  wilt  but  grant  me  this  ' 
small  favour,  nothing  thou  canst  ask  shall  ever — 

Basil.  (  Without.)  He  is  not  in  his  own  apartment,  j 

Count  A.  Heavens!  here's  somebody  coming;  < 
and  this  infernal  looni  has  but  one  door.  \\  here  ' 
can  I  hide?  Is  there  noplace  here?  (The  Count  \ 
runs  behind  the  arm-chair:  Susan  keeps  between  him  i 
and  the  Page,  who  steals  aicaij  as  the  Count  advances,  ( 
leaps  into  the  arm-chair,  and  is  covered  over  ivith  tlia  U 
Countes.i's  gown  by  Susan.) 

Enter  BASIL. 

Basil.  Ah  !  Susan,  good  morrow.  Is  my  lord  theijl 
Count  here? 

Susan.  Here?  what  should  he  be  here  for?  i! 

Basil.  Nay,  there  would  be  no  miracle  in  it,  if  bel 
were  ;  would  there,  eh,  gentle  Susan  ?         [honest* 

Susan.  It  would  be  a  greater  miracle  to  seeyoui 

Basil.  Figaro  is  in  search  of  him. 

Susan.  Then  he  is  in  search  of  the  man  who  wishes  i" 
most  to  injure  him — yourself  excepted. 

Bdiil.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  should  injure  the  ( 
husband  by  obliging  the  wife. 

Count  A.  (Peeping.)  I  shall  hear  now  how  well 
he  pleads  my  cause. 

Basil.  For  my  part,  marriage  being  of  all  serious 
things  the  greatest  farce,  I  imagined — 

Susan.   All  manner  of  wickedness. 

Basil.  That  though  you  are  obliged  to  fast  to-day, 
you  might  be  glad  to  feed  to-morrow  ;  grace  being 
first  duly  said.  [your  vile  principles. 

Susan.  Begone,  and  don't  shock   my  ears  with 

Basil.  Yes,  my  pretty  Susan  ;  but  you  must  not 
suppose  I  am  the  dupe  of  these  line  appearances:  I 
know  it  isn't  Figaro  who  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
my  lord's  happiness ;  but  a  certain  beardless  Page, 
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lora  I  surprised  here  yesterday  looking  for  you, 
11  [  entered. 

Susan.  I  wish  you'd  begone,  you  wicked  devil. 
Basil.  Wicked  devil !  Ah!  one  is  a  wicked  devil 
;  not  shutting  one's  eyes. 
S(f<an.  I  wish  you'd  begone,  I  tell  you. 
Titisll.  Wasn't  it  lor  you  that  he  wrote  the  song, 
lich  he  goes  chanting  up  and  down  the  house  at 
.ery  instant  ? 

Susnii.  Oh  !  yes,  for  nie,  to  be  sure. 
Basil.  I'm  sure  it  was  eitlier  foryou  or  your  lady. 
Susan.  What  next? 

Basil.  Why,  really,  when  he  sits  at  table,  he  does 
st  certain  very  significant  glances  towards  a  beau- 
)us  Countess,  who  shall  be  nameless.   But  let  him 
ware.    If  my  lord  catches  him  at  his  trick.s,  he'll 
ike  him  dance  without  music. 
Susan.  Nobody  but  such  a  wicked  creature  as 
u,  could  ever  invent  such  scandalous  tales  to  the 
;in  of  a  poor  youth,   who  has,   unhappily,  fallen 
ijo  his  lordship's  displeasure, 
[Basil.  I  invent^  Why,  it's  in  everybody's  mouth. 
\Connt  A .  {Discovers  himself,  and  comes  forward.) 
3w  \  in  everybody's  mouth  i 
iBasil.  Zounds ! — 

Count  A.  Run,  Basil ;  let  him  have  fifty  pistoles 
i.i  a  horse  given  him,  and  be  sent  back  to  his 
Ii3nds  instantly.  [to  speak  of — 

\BasH.  I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord,   that  I  happened 
Susan.  Oh,  oh  !   I  am  quite  sull'ocated. 
Count  A.   Let  us  seat  her  in  this  great  chair, 
.  sil ;   quick,  quick. 

Susan.  This  wicked  fellow  has  ruined  the  poor 
ly.  No,  no  ;  I  won't  sit  down  :  I  always  faint  best 
ijindi  ng. 

\Badl.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  what  I  said  was 
<|ly  meant  to  sound  Susan. 

[Count  A.  No  matter;  he  shall  depart :  a  little  wan- 
lli,  impudent  rascal,  that  I  meet  at  every  turning! 
■1  longer  ago  than  yesterda}',  I  surprised  him  with 
\Basil.   Agnes]  [the  gardener's  daughter. 

\Count  A.  In  her  very  bed-chamber. 
Susan.  Where  my  lord  happened  to  have  busi- 
lis  himself. 

Count  A.  Hem!  I  was  going  there  to  seek  her 
ilier,  Antonio,  my  drunken  gardener;  I  knocked 
I  the  door,  and  waited  some  time;  at  last  Agnes 
Cno,  with  confusion  in  her  countenance  :  I  entered, 
C't  a  look  round;  and,  perceiving  a  kind  of  long 
c'ak,  or  curtain,  or  some  such  thing,  approached  ; 
«jl,  without  seeming  to  take  the  least  notice,  drew 
iri;ently  aside,  thus.  Eh!  (Ai>proaclies  the  arni- 
tir,  and  draws  aside  the  gown  that  hides  the  Paye.) 

3asil.  Zounds!  Susan — 

(JountA  .  Why,  this  is  a  better  trick  than  t'other. 
Hasil.  Worth  ten  of  it.  No;  I  won't  sit  down  : 
Jiint  best  standing.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
\yOuntA.  And  so,  it  was  to  receive  this  pretty 
3iith  that  you  were  so  desirous  of  being  alone. 
J\i  you,  you  little  villain,  what,  you  don't  intend 
tinend  your  manners,  then?  But,  forgetting  all 
rjpect  for  your  friend  Figaro,  and  for  the  Countess, 
jir  fjod-mother,  likewise,  you  are  endeavouring 
h'e  to  seduce  her  favourite  woman  !  I,  however. 
Sill  not  suHTer  Figaro,  a  man  whom  I  esteem  sin- 
pely,  to  fall  the  victim  of  such  deceit.  Did  this 
111'  enter  with  you,  BasiH 

^iasit.  No,  my  lord. 

Utsaii.  There's  neither  victim  nor  deceit  in  the 
o:j;,  my  lord  :  he  was  here  when  you  entered. 

I'ount  A.  I  hope  that's  false;  his  greatest  enemy 
Ci|ldn't  wish  him  so  much  mischief. 

\usan.  Knowing  that  you  were  angry  with  him, 
tljpoor  boy  came  running  to  me,  begging  me  to 
S'Icit  my  lady  in  his  favour,  in  hopes  she  niight 
eiage  you  to  forgive  him;  but  was  so  terrified 
w|-n  he  heard  you  coming,  that  he  hid  himself  in 
tligreat  chair.  [as  I  came  in. 

ounl  A,  A  likely  story  !   I  sat  down  in  it  as  soon 


Page.  Yes,  my  lord;  but  I  was  then  trembling 
behind  it.  [hind  it  when  Basil  entered. 

Count  A.  That's  false  again;  for  I  hid  myself  be- 

Page.  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  but,  as  you  ap- 
proached, I  returned,  and  crouched  down  as  you 
now  see  me. 

Count  A.  It's  a  little  serpent  that  glides  into 
every  cranny.  And  he  has  been  listening,  too,  to 
our  discourse.  [hear  a  word. 

Paye.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  all  I  could  not  to 

Count  A.  (To  Susan.)  There  is  no  Figaro,  no 
husband  for  you,  however, 

Basil.  (7'oP(((/e.)  Somebody's  coming:  get  down. 

Enter  the  Coitntkss,  FiGARO,  Agnes,  Pedro,  and 
SeriHints ;  Figaro  carrying  the  nuptial  cap. 

Count  A.  (Plucks  the  Page  from  the  arm-chair.) 
What,  would  you  continue  crouching  there  before 
the  whole  world? 

Fig.  We  are  come,  my  lord,  to  beg  a  favour, 
which,  we  hope,  foryour  lady's  sake,  you  will  grant. 
(Aside  to  Susan.)  Be  sure  to  second  what  I  say. 

Susan.  (Aside  to  Fig.)  It  will  end  in  nothing. 

Fig.  (Aside  to  Sus.)  No  matter;  let's  try,  at  least. 

Countess.  You  see,  my  lord,  I  am  supposed  to 
have  a  much  greater  degree  of  influence  with  you 
than  I  really  |)Ossess.  [you- 

Count  A.  Oh  !  no,  madam ;  not  an  atom,  I  assure 

Fig.  (Presenting  the  cap  to  the  Count.)  Our  pe- 
tition is,  that  the  bride  liiay  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  our  worthy  lord's  hand  this  nuptial 
cap,  ornamented  with  half-blown  roses,  and  white 
ribands,  symbols  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  Do  they  mean  to  laugh  at  me! 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  not  deny 
their  request;  in  the  name  of  that  love  you  once 

Count  A.  And  have  still,  madam.        [had  for  me. 

Fig.  Join  with  me,  my  friends. 

All.  My  lord,  my  lord  — 

Count  A.  Well,  well;  I  consent,  (Gives  Susan 
the  cap.)  Remember  the  garden,  (Aside.) 

Fig.  Look  at  her,  my  lord:  never  could  a  more 
beauteous  bride  better  prove  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice  you  have  made.  [lordships  virtues. 

Susan.  Oh!    don't  speak   of  ray  beauty,  but  his 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  31  v  virtues!  Yes,  yes  ;  I  see, 
they  understand  each  other. 

Agnes.  (Pointing  to  the  Page.)  Have  you  for- 
given what  happened  j'esterday,  my  lord? 

Count  A.   Hush  ! 

Fig.  (To  the  Page.)  What's  the  matter,  young 
Hannibal  the  brave!     What  makes  you  so  silent? 

Susan.  He's  sorrowful,  because  my  lord  is  going 
to  send  him  from  the  castle. 

All.  Oh!  my  lord— 

Countess.  Let  me  beg  you  will  forgive  him. 

Count  jI.   He  does  not  deserve  to  be  forgiven. 

Countess.  Consider,  he  is  so  young. 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  Not  so  young,  perhaps,  as  yoa 
suppose.  [r's'''  *"  pardon. 

Page.  My  lord  certainly  has  not  ceded  away  the 

Susan,  And,  if  he  had,  that  would  certainly  be 
the  first  he  would  secretly  endeavour  to  reclaim. 

Count  A.  No  doubt,  no  doubt. 

Page.  iMj'  conduct,  my  lord,  may  have  been  in- 
discreet ;  but  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  the 
least  word  shall  never  pass  my  lips — 

Count  A.  Enough,  enough  :  since  everybody  begs 
for  him,  I  must  grant.  I  shall,  moreover,  give  him 
a  companv  in  my  regiment. 

All.  Oh!  my  lord. 

Count  A.  But  on  condition,  that  he  depart  to-day, 
for  Catalonia,  to  join  the  corps. 

All,  Oh  !  my  lord— 

Fig.  To-morrow,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  To-day.  It  shall  be  so.  (To  the  Page.) 
Take  leave  of  your  god-mother,  and  beg  her  pro- 
tection. (The  Page  kneels  to  the  Countess.) 

Fig.  Go,  go,  child;  ^o.^PushesthePuge forward.) 
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Countess.  (  With  great  emotion.')  Since  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  leave  for  you  to  remain  bare  to- 
day, depart,  young  man,  and  follow  the  noble  career 
wliioli  lies  before  you.  Go,  where  fortune  and  glory 
call.  Be  obedient,  polite,  and  brave,  and  be  certain 
we  shall  take  part  in  your  prosperity.  (Raises  him.) 

Count  A.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 

Countess.  How  can  1  help  it,  recollecting  the 
perils  to  which  his  youth  must  be  exposed?  He 
lias  been  bred  in  the  same  house  with  me,  is  of  the 
same  kindred,  and  is,  likewise,  my  god-son. 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  Basil,  I  see,  was  in  the  right. 
(To  the  Page.)  Go  ;  kiss  Susan,  for  the  last  time. 

Fig.  No,  there's  no  occasion  for  kissing,  my  lord  ; 
he'll  return  in  the  winter  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
may  kiss  me.  The  scene  must  now  be  changed,  my 
delicate  youth  :  you  must  not  run  up  stairs  and  down 
into  the  women's  chambers,  play  at  hunt-the-slip- 
per, steal  cream,  suck  oranges,  and  live  upon  sweet- 
meats. Instead  of  that,  zounds!  you  must  look 
bluff';  tan  your  face;  handle  your  musket;  turn  to 
the  right ;  wheel  to  the  left ;  and  inarch  to  glory — 
that  is,  if  you're  not  stopped  short  by  a  bullet. 

Stisan.  Fie!  Figaro. 

Countess.  AVhat  a  prophecy  ! 

Fig.  Were  I  a  soldier,  I'd  make  some  of  them 
scamper.  But,  come,  come,  my  friends,  let  us 
prepare  our  feast  against  the  evening. 

Count  A.  Well,  much  diversion  to  you  all,  my 
friends.  (Going.) 

Countess.  You  will  not  leave  ns,  my  lord. 

Count  A.  r  am  undressed,  you  see. 

Countess.  We  shall  see  nobody  but  ourown  people. 

Count  A.  I  must  do  what  you  please.  Wait  for 
me  in  the  study,  Basil.  I  shall  make  out  his  com- 
mission immediately.  \  Exeunt  allbut  Fig. and  Page. 

Fig.  (Helains  the  Page.)  Come,  come;  let  us 
study  our  parts  well  for  the  play  in  the  evening  :  I 
dare  say,  you  know  no  more  of  your's,  than  Agnes 
does  of  her's. 

Page,  You  forget,  Figaro,  that  I  am  going. 

Fig.  And  you  wish  to  stay  1 

Page.  Ah  !  yes. 

Fig.  Follow  my  advice,  and  so  thou  shall. 

Page.  How,  how? 

Fig.  Make  no  murmuring,  but  clap  on  your  boots, 
and  seem  to  depart ;  gallop  as  far  as  the  farm,  re- 
turn to  the  castle  on  foot ;  enter  by  the  back  way  ; 
and  hide  yourself,  till  I  can  come  to  you,  in  the 
lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  you  will  find 
pretty  Agnes  thereabouts.  [y<^u  know. 

Page.  Ay,   and  then  I  may  teach  her  her  part, 

Fig.  Yes,  you  have  no  obj^ection  to  that,  I  sup- 
pose. \^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. — SCUNK  I.— The  Countess's  Bed-chamber. 

The  Countess  seated  at  her  toilet,  and  SdSAN, 
wailing,  discovered. 

Countess.  Shut  the  door.  And  so,  the  Page  was 
hid  behind  the  great  chair? 

Susan.  Yes,  madam. 

Countess.  But  how  did  he  happen  to  be  in  your 
foom,  Susan? 

Susan.  The  poor  boy  came  to  beg  I  would  prevail 
on  you  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  my  lord  the  Count. 

Countess.  But  why  did  not  he  come  to  me  himself! 
I  should  not  have  refused  him  a  favour  of  that  kind. 

Susan.  Bashfulness,  madam.  "Ah!  Susan,  (said 
he,)  she  is  a  divinity!  How  noble  is  her  manner! 
Her  very  smiles  are  awful." 

Countess.  Is  that  true,  Susan? 

Susan.  Can  you  doubt  it,  madam?  [tection. 

Countess.    I   have   always  aft'orded  him  my  pro- 

Susan_.  Had  you,  madam,  but  seen  him  snatch  the 
riband  from  me! 

Countess.  (Rising.)  Psha !  enough  of  this  non- 
sense. And  so,  ray  lord  the  Count  endeavours  to 
seduce  you,  Susan  ? 

Snsan,  Oh!  no,  indeed,  madam,  he  does  not  give 


himself  the  trouble  to  seduce;  he  endeavours  to 
purchase  me  ;  and,  because  I  refuse  him,  will  cer- 
tainly prevent  my  marriage  with  Figaro. 

Countess.  Fear  nothing.  We  shall  have  need, 
however,  of  a  little  artifice,  perhaps;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  which,  Figaro's  assistance  may  not  be 
amiss.  [is  gone  a  coursing. 

Susan.  He'll  be  here,  madam,  as  soon  as  mj'  lord 

Countess.  Your  lord  is  an  ungrateful  man,  Su- 
san !  an  ungrateful  man  !  Open  the  window  ;  I  am 
stilled  for  want  of  air.  Vows,  protestations,  and 
tenderness,  are  all  forgotten.  My  love  offends,  mj 
caresses  disgust :  his  own  infidelities  must  be  over- 
looked, yet  my  conduct  most  be  irreproachable. 

Susan.  (Looking  out  of  the  window.)  Yonder  goes 
my  lord,  with  all  his  grooms  and  greyhounds. 

Countess.  To  divert  himself  with  hunting  a  poor, 
timid,  harmless  hare  to  death.  This,  however,  will 
give  us  time  to — (Knocking  at  the  door.)  Some- 
body is  at  the  door,  Susan. 

Enter  FiGARO. 

Countess.  Well,  Figaro,  you've  heard  of  ray  lord 
the  Count's  designs  on  your  fair  bride. 

Fig.  Oh!  yes,  my  lady.  There  was  nothing  very 
surprising  in  the  news.  My  lord  sees  a  sweet, 
young,  lovely  angel,  and  wishes  to  have  her:  can 
anything  be  more  natural?  I  wish  the  very  same. 

Countess.  I  don't  find  it  so  very  pleasant,  Figaro. 

Fig.  He  endeavours  to  overturn  the  schemes  of 
those  who  oppose  his  wishes;  and  in  this  he  only 
follows  the  example  of  the  world  :  I  will  endea- 
vour to  do  the  same  by  him  ;  and  first,  my  scheme 
requires  that  you  dress  up  the  Page  in  your  clothes, 
my  dear  Susan  :  he  is  to  be  your  representative  ia 
the  design  I  have  plotted. 

Countess.  The  Page ! 

Susan.  He  is  gone. 

Fig.  Is  he?  Perhaps  so  ;  but  a  whistle  from  me 
will  bring  him  back.  ftrivances — 

Susan.   So,  now  Figaro's  happy  ;  plots  and  con- 

Fig.  Two,  three,  four,  at  a  time!  Embarrassed, 
involved,  perplexed!  Leave  me  to  unravel  them. 
I  was  born  to  thrive  in  courts. 

Susan.  I've  heard  the  trade  of  a  courtier  is  not  so 
dillicult  as  some  pretend. 

Fig.  Ask  for  everything  that  falls,  seize  every- 
thing in  your  power,  and  accept  everything  that'i 
offered  ;  there's  the  whole  art  and  mystery  in  three 
words.  [guised  Page. 

Countess.  But  should  my  lord  discover  the  dis- 

Susan.  He'll  only  give  him  a  smart  lecture,  and 
that  will  do  his  boyish  vanity  no  harm. 

Countess.  And,  in  truth,  it  deserves  h  little  mor- 
tification.    Well,  next  for  the  Count,  Figaro.. 

Fig.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  manage  him.  Acd 
first,  the  better  to  secure  my  property,  I  shall  be- 
gin by  making  him  dread  the  loss  of  his  own:  to 
which  end,  an  anonymous  letter  must  be  sent,  in- 
forming him,  that  a  gallant  (meaning  to  profit  by 
his  neglect  and  absence)  is  at  present  with  hisbeau- 
teous  Countess  ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  thing 
is  already  done,  madam. 

Countess.  How  ?  Have  you  dared  to  trifle  thus 
with  a  woman  of  honour? 

Fig.  Oh!  madam,  it  is  only  with  a  woman  of 
honour  I  should  presume  to  take  a  liberty  like  this; 
lest  my  joke  should  happen  to  prove  a  reality. 

Countess.  You  don't  want  an  agreeable  excuse 
for  your  plot,  Figaro.  Though  I  hardly  know  how 
to  give  into  it.     (Aside.) 

Fig.  If  you  please,  madam,  I'll  go  and  send  the 
Page  hither  to  be  dressed.  We  must  not  lose  a 
moment.  [Exit.< 

Countess^  (Examining  her  head-dress  in  the  look- 
ing-glass.) What  a  hideous  cap  this  is,  Susan! 
it's  quite  awry.     This  youth  who  is  coming — 

Susan,  Ah!  madam,  your  beauty  needs  not  the 
addition  of  art  in  his  eyes. 

Countess,  I  assure  you,  Susan,  I  shall  be  very 
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severe  with  him :  I  shall  tell  hiin  of  all  the  com- 
)laints  I  hear  against  him. 

Susan.  Oh!  jes, madam;  I  can  see  jou  will  scold 
lim  heartily. 

Countess.  What  do  you  say,  Susan? 

Siisayi.  (Goes  to  the  chamber  door.)  Come,  come 
n.  Mister  Soldier, 

Enter  the  Page. 

Page.  Ural     (Aside.) 
'    Countess.   Well,  young  gentleman  I     (Aside  to 
iusan.)     How  innocent  lie  looks,  Susan  I 

Susa7i.  And  how  bashful,  madam  !  (Aside  to  the 
lountess.) 

Countess,  Have  you  reflected  on  the  duties  of 
'our  new  profession  ? 

Susan.  (Aside  to  the  Page.)  Ay,  ay,  young  rake, 
'11  tell  all  I  know.  (Returns  to  the  Countess.)  Ob- 
ierve  his  downcast  eyes,  madam,  and  long  eye- 
ashes.  (Aside  to  the  Page.)  Hypocrite,  I'll  tell — 

Countess.  Nay,  Hannibal,  don't  be  terrified.  I — 
i!!ome  nearer.  [vance,  modesty. 

I  Susan.  (Pushing  him  towards  the  Countess.)  Ad- 
;  Countess.  Poor  youth,  he's  quite  affected.  I'm 
lOt  angry  with  you  ;  I  was  only  going  to  speak  to 
ou  on  the  duties  of  a  soldier.     Why  do  you  seem 

0  sorrowfnl  '. 

Page.  Alas!  madam,  I  may  well  be  sorrowful; 
eing,  as  I  am,  obliged  to  leave  a  lady  so  gentle, 
nd  so  kind, — 

Susan.  And  so  beautiful. 

Page.  Ah  !  yes, 

Susan.  (Mimicking.)  Ah!  yes.  Come,  let  me 
ry  on  one  of  my  gowns  upon  you.  Come  here, 
it's  measure :  I  de'clare  the  little  villain  is  not  so 
'  Page.  Um.  [tall  as  I  am. 

1  Susan,  Turn  about ;  let  me  untie  your  cloak. 
Countess.  But  suppose  anybody  should  come'! 

I  Susan.  Dear,  my  lady,  we  are  not  doing  any 
iarm  ;  I'll  lock  the  door,  however,  for  fear.  Well! 
iave  you  nothing  to  say  to  my  beauteous  lady,  and 
our  charming  god-mother? 

Page.  Oh  !  yes  ;  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  her 
Is  long  as  I  live. 
Countess.  Esteem,  you  mean,  Hannibal. 
Page.  Ye — ye — yes  ;  esteem,  I  should  have  said. 
Susan.  (Laughs.)  Yes,  yes ;  esteem  !    The  poor 
outh  overflows  with  esteem,  and  affection,  and — 
Page.  Um  !     (Aside  to  Susan.) 
Susan,  Now,  let  us  try  whether  one  of  my  caps — 
,    Countess.  There's  a  close  cap  of  mine  lies  on  my 
ressing-table.     l^Exit  Susan.^     Is  your  commis- 
ion  made  out? 

Page.  Oh  !  yes,  madam,  and  given  me :  here  it 
]s.     (Presents  his  commission  to  the  Countess.) 
ij    Countess.  Already  ?  They  have  made  haste,  I  see  ; 
jhey  are  not  willing  to  lose  a  moment ;  their  hurry 
las  made  them  even  forget  to  affix  the  seal  to  it. 

Re-enter  Susan,  tvith  a  cap  in  her  hand. 
I  Susan.  The  seal?  to  what,  madam  1 

Countess.  His  commission. 
'  Susan.  So  soon  !  [time  lost. 

(  Countess.  I  was  observing,  there  has  been  no 
I  Susan.  Come.  (Makes  the  Page  kneel  down,  and 
f<uts  the  cap  on  him.)  What  a  pretty  little  villain  it 
s!  I  declare  I  am  jealous.  See,  if  he  is  not  hand- 
onier  than  I  am  !  Turn  about ;  there.  What's  here  ? 
.he  riband?  So  so,  so!  now  all's  out.  I  am  glad  of 
t.  I  told  my  young  gentleman  I  would  let  you 
i-DOw  his  thievish  tricks,  madam. 
!  Countess.  Fetch  me  some  black  patches,  Susan. 
Susan.  There  are  none  in  your  room,  madam  ; 
I'll  fetch  some  out  of  mine.  lExil. 

I  Countess.  And — and  so  you — you  are  sorry  to 
I   Page.  Ye — yes,  madam.  [leave  us? 

j  Countess.  'Tis  that  good-for-nothing  Figaro  who 
;ias  frightened  the  child  with  his  prognostics. 

Page.  No,  indeed,  madam  ;  I  am  only  grieved  to 
lart  from  so  dear  a  lady.  (  Weeps.) 
Countess.    Nay,    but   don't  weep,    don't   weep. 


Come,   come,  be  comforted.    (A   knocking  at  the 
chamber-door,)  Who's  there? 

Count  A.  (  Without.)  Open  the  door,  my  lady. 
Countess.  Heavens!  it  is  the  Count!  I  am  ruined  ; 
if  he  finds  the  Page  here,  after  receiving  Figaro's 
anonymous  letter,  I  shall  be  for  ever  lost.     What 
imprudence!  [door 

Count  A.  (Without.)  Why  don't  you  open  the 
Page.  Oh,  ma'am  ! 
Countess.  Because — I  am  alone. 
Count  A.  Alone!   Who  are  you  talking  to,  then? 
Countess.  To  you,  to  be  sure.     How  could  I  be 
so  thoughtless?     This  villanous  Figaro! — 

Page.  After  the  scene  of  the  great  chair  this 
morning,  he  will  certainly  murder  me  if  he  finds 
me  here. 

Countess.  Run  into  my  dressing-room ;  and, 
Hannihal,  lock  the  door  on  the  inside. 

\_E.xit  Page  into  the  dressing-room.     The  Coun- 
tess opens  the  chamber-door. 
Enter  Count  Almaviva. 
Count  A.  You  did  not    use    to  lock  yourself  in, 
when  you  were  alone,  madam.     Whom  were  you 
speaking  to  ?  [own  room. 

Countess.  To — to  Susan,  who  is  rummaging  in  her 
Count  A.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 
Countess,  That  is    not   impossible. — We   were 
speaking  of  you. 
Count  A.  Of  me  ? 

Countess.  Your  jealousy,  your  indifference,  my 
lord.  (Noise  of  a  table  overturned  by  the  Page  in  the 
dressing-room.)  What  will  become  of  me!  (Aside.) 
Count  A.  What  noise  is  that? 
Countess.  I  heard  no  noise. 
Count  A.  No?  You  must  be  most  confoundedly 
absent,  then. 

Countess.  Oh!  to  be  sure.  [room,  madam. 

Count  A.  There:' s    somebody    in    your  dressing- 
Countess.  Who  should  be  there  ? 
Count  A.  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 
Countess.  It's    Susan,  I    suppose,    putting  the 
chairs  and  tables  in  their  places. 

Count  A.  What!  your  favourite  woman  turned 

housemaid.     You  told  me  just  now  she  was  in  her 

own  room.  [same  thing. 

Countess.  In  her  room,  or  my   room,  it's  the 

Count  A.  Really,  my  lady,  this  Susan  of  your's 

is  a  very  nimble,  convenient  kind  of  person. 

Countess.  Really,  my  lord,  this  Susan  of  mine 
disturbs  your  quiet  very  much. 

Count  A.  Very  true,  madam;  so  much,  that  I'm 
determined  to  see  her.  (He  goes  to  the  dressing- 
room  door,  and  calls.)  Susan,  Susan!  If  Susan 
you  are,  come  forth  ! 

Countess.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well. 
Would  you  have  the  girl  come  out  half  undressed? 
She's  trying  on  one  of  my  left-ort"  dresses.  To 
disturb  female  privacy  in  this  manner,  my  lord,  is 
not  to  be  endured.  (During  this  altercation,  Susan 
comes  out  of  her  own  room,  perceives  what  ispassing, 
and,  after  listening  long  enough  to  know  how  to  act, 
slips,  unseen  by  both,  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed.) 
Count  A.  Well,  if  she  can't  come  out,  she  can 
answer,  at  least.  (Ca/Zs.)  Susan  !  answerme,  Susan! 
Countess.  I  say,  do  not  answer,  Susan  ;  I  for- 
bid you  to  speak  a  word.  We  shall  see  whom 
she'll  obey. 

Count  A.  But  if  it  is  nobody  but  Susan,  what  is 
the  reason,  madam,  of  that  emotion  and  perplexity 
so  very  evident  in  your  countenance  ? 

Countess.  Emotion  and  perplexity  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Ridiculous! 

Count  A.  Beit  as  ridiculous  as  it  may,  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  satisfied  ;  and  I  think  present  ap- 
pearances gives  nie  a  sufficient  plea.  (Goes  to  the 
chamber  door,  and  calls.)  Hollo  !  Who  waits  there? 
Countess.  Do,  do,  my  lord  ;  expose  your  jea- 
lousy to  your  very  servants  !  Make  yourself  and 
me  the  jest  of  the  whole  world. 
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Count  A.  Why  do  you  oblige  me  to  it?  How- 
ever, since  you  will  not  suiler  that  door  to  be 
quietly  opened,  will  you  be  pleased  to  accompany 
me  while  I  procure  an  instrument  to  force  it. 

Cointless.  To  be  suie,  my  lord,  to  be  sure;  if 
you  please. 

CuiiutA.  I  slirtll  lock  the  chamber-door  after 
me  ;  and,  that  you  may  be  fully  justified,  I'll  make 
this  other  door  fast.  (Goes  lu  Susayi's  room  duor ; 
locks  it,  and  tnkes  the  key.)  Now,  (shewing  the  key 
to  the  Countess)  I  am  sure  nobody  can  get  in  or  out 
of  this  room  ;  and  the  Susan  of  the  dressing-room 
must  submit  to  be  confined  here  till  my  return. 

Countess.  This  behaviour  is   greatl}'  to  jour  ho- 
nour, my  lord.  [E.xeunt. 
Enter  Sl'SAN  from  behind  the  led;  as  they  go  off, 
she  runs  to  tlie  dressing-room  door,  atid  calls. 

Susan.  Hannibal!  Hannibal!  Open  the  door; 
quick,  quick,  it's  I,  Susan. 

Enter  Page,  frightened. 

Page.  Oh  !  Susan. 

Susan.  Oh!   mv  poor  mistress. 

Page.  "What  will  become  of  her  ? 

Susan.  What  will  become  of  my  marriage'! 

Page.  What  will  become  ofmel 

Susan.  Dou't  stand  babbling  here  ;  but  fly. 

Page.  The  doors  are  all  fast,  how  can  I  fly? 

Susan.  Don't  ask  me. — Fly  ! 

Page.  Here's  a  window  open.  (Ru7is  toihe  ivin- 
dow.)  Below  is  a  bed  of  flowers  ;  III  leap  out. 

Susan.  (^Screams.)  You'll  break  your  neck. 

Page.  Better  that,  than  ruin  my  dear  lady. 
(Gets  upon  a  table  at  the  window.)  Give  me  one  kiss 
before  I  go,  Susan. 

Susan.  Was  there  ever  such  a  young — (Page 
kisses  her,  and  jumps  out  of  the  window;  Susan 
shrieks  at  seeing  him  jump  dcw7i.)  Ah!  (Looks  out 
of  the  loindow.)  tie  is  safe  ;  yonder  he  runs,  as  light 
and  as  swift  as  the  winds.  If  that  boy  does  not 
make  some  woman's  heart  ache,  one  of  these  days, 
I'm  mistaken.  (Susan  goes  in  at  t]te  dressing-room 
door,  but  peeps  back  as  she  is  going  to  shut  it.)  And 
now,  my  good  jealous  Count,  perhaps  I  may  teach 
you  to  break  open  doors  another  time.  (Locks  her- 
self in.) 
Enter  CoUNT  Al.lNIAVIVA  tvith  a  wrenching-iron  in 

one  hand,  and  leading   in  the  CovtiTlLSS  with  the 

other.     Examines  Susan's  room  door. 

Count  A.  Yes,  everything  is  as  I  left  it.  W^e 
now  shall  come  at  the  truth.  Do  you  still  persist 
in  forcing  me  to  break  open  this  door?  I  am  de- 
termined to  see  who's  within. 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you'll  have  a 
moment's  patience  ;  hear  me  only,  and  you  shall 
satisfy  your  utmost  curiosity.  Let  me  intreat  you 
to  be  assured,  that  however  appearances  may  con- 
demn me,  no  injury  was  intended  to  your  honour. 

Count  A.  Then  there  is  a  man  1 

Countess.  No;  it  is  only — only — 

Count  A.  Only — only  who? 

Countess.  A  child. 

Count  A .  Let's  see  this  child. — What  child  1 

Countess.  Hannibal. 

Count  A .  The  Page  !  This  d — nable  Page  again. 
The  whole'sunravelled.     Come  forth,  viper! 

Countess.  Do  not  let  the  disorder  in  which  you 
will  see  him — 

Count  A.  The  disorder!  the  disorder! 

Countess.  We  were  going  to  dress  him  in  wo- 
men's clothes  for  our  evening's  diversion. 

Count  A.  I'll  rack  him!  I'll — I'll  make  bim  a 
terrible  example  of  an  injured  husband's  wrath. 

Countess.  (Kneels.)  Hold!  my  lord,  hold!  — 
Have  pity  on  his  youth,  his  infancy — 

Count  A.  What?  Intercede  for  him  to  me? 
{Runs  to  the  dressing-room  door.)  Come  forth,  I 
say,  once  more.  I'll  rack  him,  I'll  stab  him,  I'll — 
(While  the  Count  is  speaking,  Susan  unlocks  the 
dressing-room  door,  and  bolts  out  upon  him.) 


Susan.  I'll  rack  him!  I'll  stab  himi  I'll— Ha, 
ha,  ha!  (The  Couuless  hearing  Susan's  voice,  re- 
covers snjjicieutly  to  look  round,  is  astonished,  and 
turns  back  into  her  former  position  to  conceal  her 
surprise.) 

Count  A  .  (After  looking  first  at  Susan,  and  then 
at  the  Countess.)  And  can  you  act  astonishment, 
too,   madam!  (To  the  Countess.) 

Countess.  I !  My  lord — 

Count  A.  But,  perhaps,  she  wasn't  alone.  [Enters 
the  dressing-room ;  the  Countess  is  again  alarmed, 
Susan  runs  to  her. 

Susan.  Fear  nothing  ;  he's  not  there.  He  has 
jumped  out  of  the  window. 

Countess.  And  broke  his  neck  ! 

Susan.  Hush!   (To  the  Countess.)  Hem!   hem! 

Re-enter  Count  Almaviva,  greatly  agitated. 

Count  A.  No,  there's  nobody  there.  Iv'e  been 
confoundedly  in  the  wrong.  (Approaching  th« 
Countess.)  Confusion,  madam — INladam — Upon  mj 
soul,  madam,  you  are  a  mnst  excellent  actress! 

Susati.  And  am  not  I,  too,  m}'  lord! 

Count  A.  (Kneels  to  the  Countess.)  You  see  mj 
contiition.  (Kisses  her  hand.)  Be  generous— 

Susan.  As  you  have  been. 

Count  A.  Hush!  (Kisses  Susan's  hand.)  Re- 
member the  garden  to-night.  {Turns  to  the  Coun- 
tess.) My  dear  Rosina! — 

Countess.  No,  no,  my  lord ;  I  am  no  longer 
that  Rosina  whom  you  formerly  loved  wilh  such 
afl'ection  :  I  am  now,  nothing  but  the  poor  Countess 
of  Almaviva,  a  neglected  wife,  not  a  beloved  mis- 
tress. 

Count  A.  Nay,  do  not  make  my  humiliation  too  (i 
severe.  But,  wherefore  have  you  been  thus  niys-  i 
terious  on  this  occasion  ?  . 

Countess.  That  I  might  not  betray  that  headlong  ji 
thoughtless  Figaro.  [then?  ' 

Count  A.  Wliat,  he  wrote  the  anonymous  billet, 

Countess.  But  it  was  done,  my  lord,  before  I 
knew  of  it.  [room! 

Susan.  To  suspect  a  man  in  raj'  lady's  dressing- 

Count  A.  And  to  be  thus  severely  punished  for 
my  suspicion — 

Susan.  Not  to  believe  my  lady,  when  she  as- 
sured you  it  was  her  woman. 

Count  A.  But  what's  ihe  reason,  you  malicioas 
little  hussv,  vou  did  not  come  out  when  I  called  1 

Susan.  Wiiat,  undressed,  my  lord  ! 

Count  A.  But  why  didn't  you  answer,  then? 

Susan.  My  lady  forbad  me.  And  good  reason 
she  had  so  to  do.  (Aside.)  [to —  ' 

Count  A.  How  could  you,  Rosina,  be  so  cruel  as 
Enter  Figaro    in  a  hurry;  he  stops  on  seeing  the  ! 
Count.  '' 

Fig.  They  told  me,  my  lady  was  indisposed:  I 
ran  to  inquire,  and  am  very  happy  to  find  there 
was  nothing  in  it. 

Count  A.  You  are  very  attentive. 

Fig.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so,  my  lord.  (Turns  to 
Susan.)  Come,  come,  my  charmer,  prepare  for 
the  ceremony  ;  go  to  your  bridemaids. 

Count  A.  But  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  Countess; 
in  the  meantime?  [very  well. 

Fig.  Take  care  of  her,  my  lord  I   IMy  lady  seems  ( 

Count  A.  Who  is  to  guard  her  from  ihe  gallant,! 
who  was  to  profit  by  my  absence?  (Susan  and  the] 
Countess  make  signs  to  Figaro.)  [all.) 

Countess.  Nay,  nay,  Figaro;  the  Count  knows  I 

Susan.  Yes,  yes;  we've  told  my  lord  every- 1 
thing.     The  jest  is  ended,  it's  all  over. 

Fig.  The  jest  is  ended !  And  it's  al  1  over  ! 

Count  A-  Yes,  ended,  ended,  ended!  And  all 
o^er !     AVhat  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

Fig.  Say,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  Ay,  say.  [marriage. 

Fig.  I — I — I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  my 

Count  A.  And  who  wrote  the  pretty  letter? 

Fig.  Not  I,  my  lord.  ' 
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Count  A.  If  I  did  uot  know  tbou  liest,  I  could 
I  read  it  in  thy  face.  [lies,  not  I. 

Fig.  Indeed,  my  lord?  Then  it's  ray   face   tliat 
Countess.  Pslia  !   Figaro,  wlij' siiould  you  endea- 
vour to  conceal  anything,  wlien  I  tell  you  we  have 
confessed  all. 

Susan.  {Making  si:]ni  to  Figaro.  We've  told  my 
lord  of  the   letter,    which  made    him   suspect  that 
,  Hannibal,  the  Page,  who  is  far  enough  oil'  by  this, 
was  hid  in  my  lady's  dressing-room,  where  I  my- 
self was  locked  in. 

Fig.  Well,  well  ;  since  my  lord  will  have  it  so, 
and  my  lady  will  have  it  so,  and  you  all  will  have 
it  so,  why  then  so  let  it  be. 
Count  A.  Still  at  his  wiles. 

Countess.  Why,  my  lord,  would  you  oblige  him 
to  speak  truth,  so   much    against  his    inclination! 
(^Count  and  Countess  retire,  talking  familiarly.) 
Susan.  Hast  thou  seen  the  Page? 
Fig.  Yes,  yes;  you  have  shook  his  young  joints 
-for  him  among  you. 

-fc'H/fr  Antonio,  the  gardener,  half  drunk. 
Aut.  ftly  lord, — my  good  lord, —  if  so  be  asyour 
lordship  will  not  have  the  goodness  to  have  these 
windows  nailed  up,  I  shall  never  have  a  nosegay 
fit  to  give  to  my  lady.  They  break  all  my  pots, 
and  spoil  my  (lowers  ;  for  they  not  only  throw 
other  rubbish  out  of  the  windows,  as  they  used  to 
do,  but  they  have  just  now  lossed  out  a  man. 

Count  A.  A  man  !  {The  Count's  suspicions  all 
revire.) 

Ant.  In  white  stockings.  {Countess  and  Susan 
discover  their  fears,  and  make  signs  to  Figaro  to  as- 
sist them,  if  possible.) 

Count  A.  Where  is  the  man  ? 
Ant.  That's  what  I  want  to  knov/,  my  lord.  I 
wish  I  could  find  him.  I'm  your  lordship's  gar- 
dener ;  and  though  I  say  it,  a  better  gardener  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  Spain  ;  but  if  chandier-maids 
are  permitted  to  toss  men  out  of  the  window,  to 
isave  tiieir  own  reputation,  what  is  to  become  of 
mine?  ['"»• 

'     Fig.  Oh,  fie  !  What,  sotting  so  soon  in  a  morn- 
Aut.  No  ;  this  is  only  the  remains  of  last  night. 
Count  A.  On  with   your  story,  sir.    What  of  the 
man?     What  followed  ? 

Ant.  I  followed  him  myself,  mv  lord,  as  fast  as 
I  could;  but  somehow,  I  unluckily  happened  to 
make  a  false  stop,  and  came  with  such  a  conlVmnd- 
:  ed  whirl  against  the  garden  gate,  that  I — I  quite 
for — forgot  my  errand. 

Count  A.  And  should  you  know  this  man  again? 
Ant.  To  be   sure   I  should,  my  lord  ;  if   I  had 
;  seen  his  face,  that  is. 

I  Count  A.  Either  speak  more  clearly,  rascal,  or 
il'll  send  you  packing — 

Ajit.  Send  me  packing,  my  lord?  Oh!  no;  if 
your  lordship  has  not  enough — enough — {points  to 
ih's  forehead) — to  know  when  you  have  a  good 
I  gardener  ;  1  warrant  I  know  when  I  have  a  good 
iplace. 

I  Fig.  There  is  no  occasion,  my  lord,  for  all  this 
j  mystery. — It  was  I  that  jumped  out  of  the  window 
I      Count  A.  You?  [into  the  garden. 

Fig.  My  own  self,  my  lord. 

Count  A.  Jump  out  of  a  one  pair  of  stairs  win- 
|dow,  and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  your  neck? 
j      Fig.  The  ground  was  soft,  my  lord. 
I      Ant.  And   his    neck    is    in    no   danger  of  being 
broken  that  way. 

Fig.  To  be   sure,  I  hurt  my  right  leg  a  little  in 
tbe  fall  V  just  here  at  the  ancle.     I  feel  it  still. 
I      Count  A.  But  what  reason  had  you  to  jump  out 
I  of  the  window? 

j      Fig.  You  had  received  my  letter,  my  lord,  since 

I  I  must  own  it,  and  were  come,  somewhat  sooner 

than  I  expected,  in  a  dreadful  passion,  in  search 

of  a  man. 

I      Ant.  If  il  was  you,  you  liave  grown  plaguy  fast 


within  this  half  hour,  to  my  thinking.  The  man 
that  I  saw,  did  not  seem  so  tall  as  you,  by  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

Fig.  Psha!  Does  not  one  always  double  one's 
self  up  when  one  takes  a  leap? 

Ant.  It  seemed  a  great  deal  more  like  the  Page. 

Count  A.  The  Page ! 

Fig.  Oh  !  yes,  to  be  sure,  the  Page  has  gallopped 
back  from  Seville,  horse  and  all,  to  leap  out  of  the 
window  ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  my  lord  ;  I  saw  no  such  thing. — 
I'll  take  my  oath,  I  saw  no  horse  leap  out  of  the 
window. 

Count  A.  Drunkard!  Booby!  {The  Count  seizes 
Anionio,  and  flings  him  on  the  bed. ) 

Fig.  Come,  come,  let  us  go,  and  prepare  for 
our  sports.     (  They  tire  all  going.) 

Ant.  W^ell,  since  it  was  you,  as  I  am  an  honest 
man,  I  ought  to  return  you  this  paper  which 
dropped  out  of  your  pocket,  as  you  fell. 

Count  A.  {Snatches  the  payer;  the  Countess, 
Figaro,  and  Susan  are  all  surprised  and  embarrass- 
ed.) Now,  if  it  were  you,  you,  doubtless,  can  tell 
what  this  paper  contains,  {keeps  the  paper  behind 
his  back  as  he  faces  Figaro)  and  how  it  happened 
to  come  into  your  pocket? 

Fig.  Oh!  my  lord,  I've  such  quantities  of  pa- 
pers. (Searches  his  pockets  and  pulls  out  a  great 
many.)  No,  it  is  not  this. — Hem  ! — This  is  a  dou- 
ble love-letter  from  Marcelina,  in  seven  pages. — 
Hem  ! — Hem!  It  would  do  a  man's  heart  good  to 
read  it. —  Hem  !  And  this  is  a  jietition  from  the 
poor  poacher  in  prison.  I  never  presented  it  to  your 
lordship,  because  I  know  you  have  alVairs  much 
more  serious  on  your  hands,  than  the  complaints 
of  such  half-starved  rascals.  Ah! — Hem!  This — 
this — no,  this  is  an  inventory  of  your  lordship's 
sword-knots,  rulTs,  ruflles,  and  roses. — 3]usttake 
care  of  this.  (  Endeavours  to  gain  time,  and  keeps 
glancing  and  h»mming  to  Susan  and  the  Countess  to 
look  at  the  paper  and  give  him  a  hint.) 

Count  A.  It  is  neither  this,  nor  this,  nor  that, 
nor  t'other,  that  you  have  in  your  hand,  but  what 
I  hold  here  in  mine,  that  I  want  to  know  the  con- 
tents of.  (Holds  out  the  ^yaper,  in  action,  as  he 
speaks ;  the  Countess  catches  a  sight  of  it.) 

Countess.  (Aside  to  Susan.)  'Tis  the  commission. 

Susan.  (Aside  to  Figaro.)  The  Page's  commis- 
sion, [matter. 

Count  A.  Well,  sir;  so  you  know  nothing  of  the 

Ant.  There,  my  lord  says  you  know  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

Fig.  Keep  off,  and  don't  come  to  whisrper  me. 
( He  pushes  Antonio  out  at  the  chamher-dnor)  Oh  ! 
lord,  lord  !  (Pretending  to  recollect  himself.)  What 
a  stupid  fool  I  am  !  I  declare  it's  the  commission 
of  that  poor  youth,  Hannibal  ;  which  I,  like  a 
blockhead,  forgot  to  return  him  ;  he'll  be  quite  un- 
happy about  it,  poor  boy. 

Count  A .  And  how  came  3  ou  by  it  ? 

Fig.  By  it,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  WMiy  did  he  give  it  you  ? 

Fig.  To— to— to— 

Count  A.  To  what? 

Fig.  To  get — 

Count  A.  To  get  what?   It  wants  nothing. 

Countess.  (Aside  to  Susan.)   it  want's  the  seal. 

Susan.  (Aside  to  Figaro.)  It  wants  the  seal. 

Fig.  Oh  !  my  lord,  what  it  wants,  to  be  sure,  is  a 

Count  A.  W'hattrifle?  [mere  trifie. 

Fig.  You  know,  my  lord,  when  you  make  out  a 
commission,  it's  customary  to — 

Count  A.  To  what? 

Fig.  To  affix  your  lordship's  seal. 

Count  A.  (Looks  at  the  commission,  and  finds  the 
sealis  wanting.)  The  devil  and  all  his  imps  ! 

[E.vit  at  the  chamber  door. 

Fig.  Are  you  going,  my  lord,  without  giving 
orders  for  our  wedding  !  \_Exit,foUowiug  the  Count. 
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[Act  III. 


Susan.  What  sTialt  we  do  now,  madam?  The 
Page  is  too  much  frightened  ever  to  be  employed 
in  a  second  plot. 

Cuunless.  No  more  plots  of  Figaro's  inventi.<ig! 
You  see  into  what  danger  I've  been  brought  by  his 
fine  concerted  letter.  Still,  however,  I  wish  I 
could  convict  my  false  husband  of  his  infidelity  to 
liis  face.  Ila !  a  happy  thought  strikes  me.  I'll 
meet  hinfi  in  the  garden,  instead  of  you  ;  and  then 
nobody  will  be  exposed  but  himself.  But  you  must 
not  mention  one  word  of  this,  Susan,  to  anybody. 

Susan.  Except  Figaro? 

Countess.  No,  not  even  to  Figaro  ;  he'll  spoil 
my  design,  by  mixing  some  plot  of  his  own  -with  it. 

Susan.  Your  project's  a  charming  one,  madam; 
and  I  shall  yet  have  my  Figaro.  {^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCF-NE  I. — The  Garden  of  the.  castle.    Two  Pavilions, 

one  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Enter  AGtiES,  vnth  a  little   basket   of  refresJiments 

in  her  hand. 

Agnes.  Now  for  that  good-natured,  merry  little 
Hannibal ;  he  hasn't  half  learnt  me  my  part  yet. 
Poor  thing,  be  has  had  nothing  to  eat  since  lie 
came  ;  and  the  cross  good-for-nothing  cook  would 
not  give  me  a  morsel  for  him  ;  so  I  was  obliged  to 
ask  the  butler  for  some  cakes  and  oranges.  It  cost 
me  a  good  kiss  on  the  cheek  ;  but  I  know  who'll 
repay  it.  Hannibal !  Hannibal !  He's  not  there, 
sure.     Oh!  dear,  and  here's  somebody  coming! 

[Exit  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left. 
Enter  FiGARO,  disguised  in  a  roquelaure,  with 
Basil  and  Pildro. 

Fig.  I  was  mistaken;  'twas  Agues.  What  o'clock 
is  it? 

Ped.  Almost  near  the  moon's  rising. 

Basil.  What  a  gloomy  night !  We  look  like  so 
many  conspirators. 

Fig.  You  understand,  gentlemen,  why  you  come 
hither;  it  is  to  be  witnesses  of  the  condact  of  the 
\irtuous  bride  I  am  soon  to  espouse,  and  of  the 
honourable  lord  who  has  graciously  bestowed  her  on 
me.  You'll  see  my  suspicions  are  not  without  cause. 

Basil.  Ay  ;  and  I  shall  be  up  with  my  lord  now, 
for  not  employing  me  in  this  assignation.  {Basil 
and  Pedro  retire.) 

Fig.  No,  my  worthy  lord  and  master,  yoa  have 
not  got  her  yet.  What,  because  you're  a  great 
man,  you  fancy  yourself  a  great  genius!  But  as 
little  a  man  as  I,  may,  perhaps,  be  revenged  on 
you.  Oh  !  Susan,  Susan !  {Hearing  a  noise,  he  wraps 
himself  up  in  his  roquelaure,  and  retires  a  little.) 

Enter  softly,  the  CoUNTIiSS  and  SusAN,  hoth  veiled. 

Susan.  {Aside  to  the  Countess.)  So,  so,  in  spite 
of  fill  our  secrecy,  Figaro  has,  somehow  or  other, 
discovered  our  intention,  and  will  be  here.  But 
I'll  teach  him  how  to  suspect  me,  I  warrant.  Now 
let  us  begin.  {Speaks  louder.)  If  you  don't  want 
me,  madam,  I'll  wiilk  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air. 

Fig.  {Aside.)  Oh!  the  cockatrice ! 

Countess.  It  may  give  thee  cold. 

Susan.  Oh!  no  my  lady. 

Fig.  {Aside.)  Oh  !  no  ;  she'll  not  take  cold  to- 
night.   {Susan  retires  a  little.) 

Enter  the  Page. 

Page.  {Seeing  the  Countess.)  Is  that  Agnes, 
yonder?  {He  approaches  her.)  No.  Surely,  it's 
Susan:  it  must  be  Susan.  {Comes  up  and  takes 
hold  of  the  Coitntess's  hand.)  Ah  !  my  dear  Susan. 

Countess.  Let  me  go.     {Iji  a  feigned  voice.) 

Page.  Come,  Susan,  Susan,  don't  be  so  coy. — 
I  know  it  isn't  Figaro  you're  waiting  for,  it  is  my 
lord  the  Count.  What,  didn't  I  hear  this  morning 
when  I  was  behind  the  great  chair? 

Stisan.  {Aside.)  The  babbling  little  villain  ! 
Enter  Count  Alma  viva. 

Count  A.   Is    not  that  somebodv   with   Susan? 


{Advances  close  up  to  them,  and  draws  back  in  a 
furtj.)  'Tis  that  infernal  Page  again.  {Susan  keeps 
out  of  the  way,  silently  laughing.) 

Page.  'Tis  in  vain  to  say  no. — Since  thou  art 
going  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Countess,  I 
am  determined  to  give  thee  one  kiss  for  thyself, 
and  a  hundred  for  thy  beauteous  lady.  {The 
Countess  draws  back  to  avoid  being  kissed  by  the 
Page;  the  Count  advances  i7ito  her  place ;  the  Page, 
taking  the  Count's  hand,  perceives  he  is  discovered, 
and  suddenly  retreats,  crying  in  an  under  voiced) 
Oh  I  the  devil!    The  Count  again  ! 

[Exit  Page  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left.  While 
this  passes,  Figaro  has  advanced  to  drive  th% 
Page  from  Susan,  as  he  supposes. 

Count  A.  (  Thinking  he  speaks  to  the  Page.)  S\nco 
you  are  so  fond  of  kissing,  take  that.  {Strikes 
Figaro.) 

Fig.  I've  paid  for  listening.     {Susan  laughs.) 

Count  A.  {Hears  her  laugh.)  What,  do  such  sa- 
lutations make  the  impudent  rascal  laugh? 

Fig.  (Aside.)  It  would  be  strange,  if  he  should 
cry  this  time.  {Count  and  Countess  approach  each 
other.) 

Count  A.  But  let  us  not  lose  the  precious  mo- 
ments, my  charming  Susan  !  Let  these  kisses 
speak  my  passion  !     {Kisses  the  Coiuitess.) 

Fig.  (Aside.)     Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Count  A,  Why  dost  thou  tremble? 

Countess.  ( Continuing  her  feigned  voice.)  Be- 
cause I  am  afraid — 

Count  A.  Thou  seemest  to  have  a  cold.  {Takes 
the  Countess's  hand  between  his  own,  and  kisses  it.) 
What  a  sweet,  delicate,  angel's  hand  !  How 
smooth  and  soft!  How  long  and  small  the  fingers! 
What  pleasure  in  the  touch!  Ah!  how  diflerenl 
is  this  from  the  Countess's  hand. 

Countess.  (Sighing.)  And  yet  you  loved  her  once. 

Count  A.  Yes,  yes, — I  did  so;  but  three  years 
of  better  acquaintance,  have  made  the  marriage 
state  so  respectable — Besides,  wives  think  to  en- 
sure our  fidelity  by  being  always  wives  :  whereas 
they  should  sometimes  become — 

Countess,  What? 

Count  A.  Our  mistresses.  I  hope,  thou'lt  not 
forget  this  lesson. 

Countess.  Oh!   no,  indeed;  not  I. 

Susan,  (Aloud,)  Nor  I. 

Fig.  (Aloud.)  Nor  I. 

Count  A.  Are  there  echoes  here? 

Countess,  Oh  !  yes. 

Count  A,  And   now,  my   sweet  Susan,  receive 
the  portion   I   promised  thee.    (Gives  her  a  purse, 
andputs  a   ring   upon   her  finger.)    And   coutina»   \\. 
likewise  to  wear  this  ring  for  my  sake. 

Countess.  Susan  accepts  your  favours.  :  , 

Fig.  (^iirftf.)  Was  there  ever  so  faithless  a  hussy!    ; 

Susan.  (Aside.)    These   riches  are   all  for   us!    i; 

Coiintess.  I  perceive  torches.  _         I  i 

Count  A.  They  are  preparatory  to  thy  nuptials,  h 
(The  Countess  pretends  to  be  afraid.)  Come,  come>  ~ 
let  us  relire  for  a  moment  into  the  pavilion. 

Countess.  What !  in  the  dark? 

Count  A.  Why  not?  There  are  no  spirits. 

Fig.  (Aside. )'Yes,  but  there  are;  and  evil  ones  '\ 
too.  (Comttess  follows   the  Count.)    She  is  going' 
Hem  !   (Jn  a  great  passion.) 

Count  A.  Who  goes  there? 

Fig.  A  man. 

Count  A.  (Aside  to  the  Countess.)  It's  Figaro. 

\  Exit  the  Countess,  and  the  Count  retires,  i 

Fig.  (De.iperate.)  They're  gone  in.  (  Walks.)  Let^ 
her  go,  let  her  go ! 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Thou  shall  pay  presentlj;  for 
these  fine  suspicions.  (Susan  advances  and  mimics 
the  voice  of  the  Countess.)  Who  is  that? 

Fig.  (Aside.)  'Tis  the  Countess.  WHiat lucky 
chance  conducted  you  hither,  madam  1  You  know 
not  what  scenes  are  this  moment  transacting. 
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Susa7t.  Oil  !  yes,  bnt  I  do,  Figaro. 
j  Fig.  What,  that  the   Count  and  inj   virtuous 
[ride  are  this  moment  in  yonder  pavilion,  madam? 
Susan.  (Aside.)    Very  well,  my  gentleman!     I 
now  more  than  thou  dost. 
:  Fig.  And  will  you  not  be  revenged  1 
iSusan.  Oh!  yes;  we  always   have  our  revenge 
1  our  own  power. 

I  Fig.  (Aside.}  What  does  she  mean?  Perhaps, 
;hat  I  suspect.  That  would  be  a  glorious  retalia- 
on.  (To  Susan.)  There  is  no  means  but  one,  ma- 
am,  of  revenging  such  wrongs;  and  that  now 
resents  itself. 

,  Susan.  (^4iWe.)  What  does  the  good-for-nothing 
How  mean"!  Does  it,  Figaro  ? 
Fig.  Pardon  my  presumption,  madam  ;  on  any 
her  occasion,  the  respect  I  bear  your  ladyship 
ould  keep  me  silent ;  but  on  the  present,  I  dare 
icounter  all.  (Falls  on  his  knees.)  Oh!  excuse, 
rgive  me,  madam.  Let  not  the  precious  moments 
jp  !     Grant  me  your  hand. 

I  Susan.  (Gives  him  a  slap  on  the  face.)  Take  it. 
Fig.  I  have  it,  I  think.     The  devil!    This  is  the 
ly  of  stripes. 

Susan.  Susan  gives  it  thee!  (As  soon  as  Figaro 
,ars  it  is  Susan,  he  laughs  very  heartily  all  the 
lile  she  beats  him.)  And  that,  and  that,  and  that 
r  thy  insolence  ;  and  that  for  thy  jealousy  ;  and 
iat  for  thy  infidelity. 

Fig.  Oh  !  happy  Figaro.  Take  thy  revenge,  my 
,ar,  kind,  good  angel ;  never  did  man  or  martyr 
iffer  with  such  ecstacy. 

Susan.  Don't  tell  me  of  your  ecstacy !  How 
rst  you,  you  good-for-nothing,  base,  false- 
,arted  man,  make  love  to  me,  supposing  me  the 
j)untess.  But  I'll  be  revenged. 
Fig.  Talk  not  of  revenge,  my  love;  but  tell  me, 
liat  blest  angel  sent  thee  hither  ;  and  how — 
iSusan.  Know,  to  thy  confusion,  that  I  and  my 
ily,  coming  here  to  catch  one  fox.  Lave  entrapped 

1,0. 

\Fig.  But  who  has  entrapped  the  other  poor  fox  ? 

[Susan.  Why,  his  own  wife. 

Fig.  His  wife  !  Go,  hang  thyself,  Figaro,  for 
1  nting  the  wit  to  divine  this  plot  I  And  has  all 
Is  intriguing  been  only  about  his  own  wife,  after 

Cottiit  A.  (Advances.)  Susan!  Susan  I  [all? 

Fig.  (Aside  to  Susan.)  There's  my  lord.  A 
tiught  strikes  me.  Pr'ythee  second  me,  Susan. 
(oeaks  in  a  feigned  voice,  and  kisses  Susari'shand.) 
i,  madam,  let  us  not  longer  converse  of  love, 
\:  enjoy  its  treasures 

lounlA.  What's  here?  A  man  on  his  knees  to 
t  Countess  !  (Feels  for  his  sword.  Figaro  and 
isan  still  laughing.)  And  I  unarmed  ! 

^ig.  Quickly,  then,  madam,  let  ns  repair  the 
Ypng  which  love  this  morning  suffered  by  the 
i,)ftrtinent  intrusion  of  your  lord. 

VountA.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  (Darts  he- 
ten  them,  seizes  Figaro  by  the  collar,  while  Susan 
I'ipes.)  Villain ! 

'yig.  (Pretends  amazement.)  My  lord  ! 

Count  A.  How,  rascal !  And,  is  it  you?  Holloa! 
l|lloa  !  Who  hears  me?  Where  are  my  people? 
I,;hts,  lights  ! 

iter  Servants  with  flambeaux,  Pedro  and  Basil 
advance. 

Jount  A,  (To  the  Servants.)  Guard  all  the  pas- 
e|es,  and  seize  this  fellow. 

\'^ig.  You  command  with  absolute  authority  over 
pjpresent,  my  lord,  except  yourself. 

Count  A.  Now,  sir,  be  pleased  to  declare  before 
t|i  company,  who  the — the  woman  is,  that  just 
Die  ran  into  that  pavilion. 

/^ig.  Into  that.  (Going  towards  the  pavilion  on 
tlright.) 

Count  A.  (Stopping  him.)  No,  prevaricating 
frd  !  into  that?    (Pointing  to  the  other.) 


Fig,  Ah !  that  alters  the  case. 

Count  A .  Answer,  or — 

Fig.  The  lady, — is  a  young  lady,  to  whom  my 
lord  once  paid  his  addresses  ;  bnt  who,  happening 
to  love  me  better  than  my  betters,  has  this  day 
given  me  the  preference. 

Count  A,  The  preference?  the  preference?  'Ti.s 
too  true.  Yes,  gentlemen,  what  he  confesses,  I 
give  you  my  honour,  I  just  now  heard  from  the 
very  mouth  of  his  accomplice. 

Basil.  His  accomplice! 

Count  A.  Come  forth,  madam  !  (Enters  the  pa- 
vilion on  the  left.)  Come  forth,  I  say,  shew  your- 
self. (Drags  out  the  Page,  still  speaking ,  and  not 
looking  at  him  till  he  brings  him  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.) 

All.  The  Page! 

Count  A.  Again,  and  again,  and  everlastingly, 
this  d— d  diabolical  Page!  You  shall  find,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  alone. 

Page.  Ah  !  no.  My  lot  would  have  been  hard, 
indeed,  then. 

Count  A.  Enter,  Pedro,  and  drag  the  guilty 
wretch  before  her  judge. 

Ped.  Come,  madam,  you  must  come  out;  I  must 
not  let  you  go,  since  my  lord  knows  you  are  here. 
(Pedro  goes  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left,  and  brings 
out  Agnes.) 

All.  Agnes!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Count  A.  I'll  find  her,  I  warrant.  Where  is  this 
daughter  of  infamy,  who  thus  evades  my  just 
fury  ? 

Enter  SusAN,  with  her  fan  before  her  f ace ,  from  the 

pavilion  on  the  left. 
Here  she  comes,  at  last ;  proving   her  own  shame, 
and  my  dishonour.    (Susan  kneels  to  him,  still  hid- 
ing her  face.) 

All.  Pardon,  pardon,  gracious  lord ! 

Count  A.  No,  no,  no!  (They  all  kneel.)  No,  no  ! 
Were  the  whole  world  to  kneel,  I  would  be  deaf. 

Enter  the  CoUNTESS,//om  the  pavilion  on  the  right, 
and  kneels  to  the  Count,  whose  back  is  turned  to  her. 

Countess.  Let  me,  my  lord,  make  one  of  the 
number.  (Susan  drops  her  fan;  the  Count  hears 
the  voice  of  the  Countess,  looks  round,  and  suddenly 
conceives  the  tvhole  trick  they  have  been  playing 
him.) 

Count  A.  And — is  it  you,  madam? 

Countess.  (Inclines  herself,  in  token  of  affirma- 
tion.) 

Count  A,  (Returning  her  how  with  great  confu- 
sion.) Ah  !  Yes,  yes  !  A  generous  pardon,  though 
unmerited. 

Countess.  Were  you  in  ray  place,  you  would 
exclaim  No,  no,  no!  but  I  grant  it,  without  a 
single  stipulation. 

Susan.  And  I. 

Fig.  And  I.     There  are  echoes  here. 

Count  A.  I  perceive,  I  perceive — I  have  been 
rightly  served. 

Countess.  Here,  Susan,  here  is  the  purse  and 
ring,  which  my  lord  gave  thee.  He  will  remember 
thy  sweet  delicate  fingers,  so  long  and  so  small. 

Susan.  Thank  your  lordship.  Here,  Figaro. 
(Gives  him  thepurse.) 

Fig.  It  was  devilish  hard  to  get  at. 

Count  A.  Pray,  how  did  your  valour  like  the 
box  on  the  ear  I  gave  you  just  now? 

Page.  (  With  his  hand  on  his  sword.)  Me,  my 
colonel  ? 

Fig.  Which  I  kindly  received. 

Count  A.  Thou? 

Fig.  I:  and  thus  do  the  great  distribute  justice. 

Susan,  Our  errors  past,  and  all  our  follies  done. 
Oh  !  that  'twere  possible  you  might  be  won 
To  pardon  faults,  and  misdemeanours  smother. 
With  the  same  ease  we  pardon  one  another,  [^Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  \.—  A  Street. 
Enter  CAPTMJi  LoVEiT  and  Puff. 

Capt.  L.  This  is  the  place  we  were  directed  to  ; 
and  now,  Pull',  if  I  can  get  no  intelligence  of  her, 
■what  will  become  of  me  f 

Puff.  And  me,  loo,  sir.  You  must  consider  I  am 
a  married  man,  and  can't  bear  fatigue  as  I  have 
done.  But,  praj,  sir,  why  did  you  leave  the  army 
so  abruptly,  and  not  give  me  time  (o  lill  iny  knap- 
sack with  common  necessaries^  Half  a  dozen 
shirts  and  your  regimentals  are  my  whole  cargo. 

Capt.  L.  I  was  wild  to  get  away ;  and,  as  soon  as 
I  obtained  my  leave  of  absence,  I  thought  every 
moment  an  age  till  I  returned  to  the  place  where  I 
first  saw  this  young,  charming,  innocent,  bewitch- 
ing creature. 

Puff.  With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  her  for- 
tune. Strong  motives,  I  must  confess.  And  now, 
sir,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  must  depend  upon 
my  care  and  abilities  in  this  alVnir,  I  think  I  have 
a  just  right  to  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
your  passion,  that  I  may  be  the  belter  enabled  to 
serve  you. 

Capt.  L.  You  shall  have  theui.  When  I  first  left 
the  university,  which  is  now  seven  months  since, 
m}'  father,  who  loves  his  money  better  than  his  son, 
and  would  not  settle  a  farthing  upon  me — 

Puff.  Mine  did  so  by  me,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  Purchased  me  a  pair  of  colours,  at  my 
own  request ;  but  before  I  joined  the  regiment, 
■which  was  going  abroad,  I  took  a  ramble  into  the 
country  with  a  fellow  collegian,  to  see  a  relation  of 
his  who  lived  in  Berkshire. 

Puff.  A  patty  of  pleasure,  T  suppose. 

Capt.  L.    During   a  short  slay  Ihcrc,  I  became 


acquainted  with  this  young  creature;   she  was  jnsij 
come  from  the  boarding-school,  and  though  shehscj' 
all  the  simplicity  of  her  age  and  the  country,  yetl 
was  mixed  with  such  sensible  vivacity,  that  I  tool 
lire  at  once.  1 

Puff.  I  was  tinder  myself  at  your  age.  But  i 
pray,  sir,  did  you  lake  lire  before  you  knew  of  he 
fortune  'i 

Capt.  L.  Before,  upon  my  honour. 

Puff'.  Folly  and  constitution  I   But,  on,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  I  was  introduced  to  the  family  by  th( 
name  of  Rhodophil  ;  (for  so  my  companion  and  t 
had  settled  it;)  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  I  WB) 
obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  honour  in  Flanders.    ^ 

Puff'.  Your  parting,  to  be  sure,  was  heart 
breaking.  ' 

Capt.  L.  I  feel  it  at  this  instant.  We  vowe»^ 
eternal  constancy,  and  I  promised  to  take  the  firS 
opportunity  of  returning  to  her:  I  did  so;  but  W 
found  the  house  was  shut  up  ;  and  all  the  inform* 
lion,  you  know,  that  we  could  get  from  the  neighi 
houring  cottage  was,  that  mies  and  her  aunt  weri 
removed  to  town,  and  lived  somewhere  near  thi 
part  of  it. 

Puff.  And  now  we  are  got  to  the  place  of  actiodi 
propose  your  plan  of  operation. 

Capt.  L.  My  father  lives  but  in  the  next  street 
so  I  must  decamp  immediately  for  fear  of  discoi 
veries  ;  yon  are  not  known  to  be  my  servant,  S; 
make  what  inquiries  you  can  in  the  neighbourbooc 
and  I  shall  wait  at  the  inn  for  your  intelligence. 

Puff'.  I'll  patrole  hereabouts,  and  examine  all  thi 
pass;  but  I've  forgot  the  word,  sir:  Miss  Biddy- 
Cop/.  L.  Bel  lair. 

Puff'.  A  young  lady  of  wit,  beauty,  and  fiftef 
thousand  pounds  fortune.     But,  sir — 

Capt.  L.  What  do  vou  sav,  Pull'? 

I 
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Puff.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  consider  that  I 
lad  a  wife  in  town,  whom  I  left  somewhat  abruptly 
lalf  a  year  ago,  you'll  think  it,  I  believe,  but  decent 

0  make  some  inquiry  after  her  first:  to  be  sure,  it 
/ould  be  some  small  consolation  to  me  to  know 
whether  the   poor  woman  is  living,   or  has  made 

1  way  with  herself,  or — 

1  Capt.L.  Pr'ytliee,  don't  distract  me  ;  a  moment's 
jelay  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  I  must  insist 
Ipon  an  immediate  compliance  with  my  commands. 

{Exit. 
Puff.  The  devil's  in  these  fiery  young  fellows; 
ley  think  of  nobody's  wants  but  tlieir  own.  He 
oes  not  consider  that  I  am  llesh  and  blood  as  well 
5  himself.  However,  I  may  kill  two  birds  at  once; 
)rl  sha'n't  be  surprised  if  I  meet  my  lady  walkins; 
,ie  streets.  But  who  have  we  here  !  Sure,  I  should 
now  that  face. 

Enter  jASPER/rojH  a  house. 
y^ho's  that?  my  old  acquaintance,  Jasper? 
j  Jus.  What,  Pu(F!  are  you  herel 
I  Puff.  My  dear  friend  !     Well,  and  now,  Jasper, 
111  easy  and  happy!    Toujours  le  tneiiie!      What 
trigues  now  ?     \Viiat  girls  have  you  ruined,  and 
ihat  cuckolds  made,  since  you  and  I  beat  up  to- 
ijlher,  ell? 

Jas.  Faith,  business  hath  been  very  brisk  during 
e  war;  men  are  scarce,  you  know;  not  that  I  can 
ly  I  ever  wanted  amusement  in  the  worst  of  times. 
ut,  liarkye,  Pud" — 

'  Puff.  Not  a  word  aloud,  I  am  incognito. 
'Jas.  Why,  faith,  I  should  not  have  known  you, 
you  had  not  spoke  first  ;  you  seem  to  be  a  little 
dishabille,  too,  as  well  as  incognito.  Whom  do 
j)u  honour  with  your  service  now?  Are  you  from 
le  wars  ! 

,Puff.  Piping  hot,  I  assure  you;  fire  and  smoke 
[ill  tarnish  ;  a  man  that  will  go  into  such  service  as 
jhave  been  in,  will  find  his  clothes  the  worse  for 
sar,  take  my  word  for  it :  but  how  is  it  with  you, 
-end  Jasper?  What,  you  still  serve,  I  see.  You 
e  at  that  house,  I  suppose] 
.'Jas.  I  don't  absolutely  live,  but  I  am  most  of 
(ly  time  there  ;  I  have,  within  these  two  months, 
tered  into  the  service  of  an  old  gentleman,  who 
red  a  reputable  servant,  and  dressed  him  as  you 
e,  because  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in 

I'uff.  False  appetite  and  second  childhood  !  But, 

ylhee,  what's  the  object  of  his  passion  1 
,\Jas.  No  less  than  a  virgin  of  sixteen,  I  assure 
'|n. 
^^Puff.  Oh,  the  toothless  old  dotard  ! 

Jas.  And  he  mumbles,  and  plays  with  her  till  his 
:j)utli  waters;  and  then  he  chuckles  till  he  ciies, 
lid  calls  it  his  Bid  and  his  Bidsy,  arid  is  so  fool- 
illy  fond — 

\Puff.  Bidsy!  what's  thatl 

Jas.  Her  name  is  Biddy. 

\Puff.  Biddy  !     What,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair  1 

Jas.  The  same. 

puff'.  I  have  no  luck,  to  be  sure.  {Aside.)  Oh  ! 
Jiave  heard  of  her;  she's  of  a  pretty  good  family, 
sll  has  some  fortune,  I  know.  But  are  things 
titled?     Is  the  marriage  fixedl 

\Tas.  Not  absolutely  ;  the  girl,  I  believe,  detests 
l|n  ;  but  her  aunt,  a  very  good,  prudent,  old  lady, 
l|i  given  her  consent,  if  he  can  gain  her  niece's  ; 
Iw  it  will  end  I  can't  tell — but  I  am  hot  upon't 
ilself. 

^Puff'.  The  devil  !  not  marriage,  I  hope. 

^Tas.  That  is  not  yet  determined. 

]f*«/.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray  ? 

•Jas.  A  maid  in  the  same  family,  a  woman  of  ho- 
r'lr,  I  assure  you  :  she  has  one  husband  already, 
ajoundrel  sort  of  a  fellow  that  has  run  away  from 
t|,  and  listed  for  a  soldier;  so  towards  the  end  of 
tljc  - 


tij  campaign,  she  hopes  to  have  a  certificate  he's 


knocked  o'  the  head;    if  not,  I  suppose  we  shall 
settle  matters  another  way. 

Puff.  Well,  speed  the  plough.  But,  harkye! 
consummate  without  the  cerliticate,  if  you  can: 
keep  your  neck  out  of  the  collar,  do  :  I  have  wore 
it  these  two  years,  and  d y  galled  I  am. 

Jas,  I'll  take  your  advice;  but  I  must  run  away 
to  my  master,  who  will  he  impatient  for  an  answer 
to  his  message  which  I  have  just  delivered  lo  the 
young  lady;  so,  dear  Mr.  Pull',  I  am  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant. 

Puff.  And  I  must  to  our  agent's  for  my  arrears. 
If  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you  II  hear  of  me  at 
George's,  or  the  Tilt-yard.  Au  revoir,  as  we  say 
abroad.  {E.vit  Jasper.]  Thus  we  are  as  civil  and  as 
false  as  our  betters  ;  Jasper  and  I  were  always  the 
beau  monde  exactly;  we  ever  hated  one  another 
heartily,  yet  always  shake  hands.  But  now  to  my 
master,  wiih  a  head  full  of  news  and  a  heart  full  of 
joy.  (Going,  starts.) 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  we!" 
It  can't  be.     By  heavens !  it  is  that  fretful  porcu- 
pine, my  wife.     I  can't  stand  it :  what  shall  I  dol 
I'll  try  to  avoid  her. 

Enter  Tag. 

Tag.  It  must  be  he.  I'll  swear  to  the  rogue  at 
a  mile's  distance;  he  either  has  not  seen  me,  or 
won't  know  me:  if  I  can  keep  my  temper  III  try 
him  further.  Pray,  good  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold — 

Puff'.  I  have  nothing  for  you,  good  woman  ;  don't 
trouble  me. 

Tag.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  look  this  way — ■ 

Puff'.  The  kingdom  is  over-run  with  beggars  ;  I 
suppose  the  last  I  gave  to  has  sent  this  ;  but  I  have 
no  more  loose  silver  about  me  ;  so,  pr'y thee,  woman, 
don't  disturb  me. 

Tag.  I  can  hold  out  no  longer :  oh!  j'ou  villain, 
you  !  Where  have  you  been,  scoundrel  ?  Do  you 
know  me  now,  varlet?  (Seizes  him.) 

Puff'.  Here,  watch,  watcli !  Zounds  !  I  shall  have 
my  pocket  picked. 

Tag.  Own  me  this  minute,  hang-dog!  and  con- 
fess everything ;  or  by  the  rage  of  an  injured  woman, 
I'll  raise  up  the  neighbourhood,  throttle  you,  and 
send  you  to  Newgale. 

Puff'.  Amazement!  what,  my  own  dear  Tag? 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  nie  press  you  to  my 
heart,  that  pants  for  thee,  and  only  thee,  my  true 
and  lawful  wife.  Now  my  stars  have  overpaid  me 
lor  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  field  ;  I  have 
wandered  about  like  Achilles  in  search  of  faithful 
Penelojje,  and  the  gods  have  brought  me  to  this 
happy  spot.  (Embraces  her.) 

lag.  The  fellow's  cracked,  for  certain.  Leave 
your  bombastic  stuff,  and  tell  me,  rascal,  why  you 
left  me,  and  where  you  have  been  these  six  months, 
eh? 

Puff'.  We'll  reserve  my  adventures  for  our  happy 
winter's  evenings.  I  shall  only  tell  you  now,  that 
my  heart  beat  so  strong  in  my  country's  cause,  and 
being  instigated  by  either  honour  or  the  devil,  (I 
can't  tell  which,)  I  set  out  for  Flanders,  to  gather 
laurels,  and  lay  them  at  thy  feet. 

Tag.  You  left  me  to  starve,  villain,  and  beg  my 
bread,  you  did  so. 

Puff.  I  left  you  too  hastily,  I  must  confess,  and 
often  has  my  conscience  stun;;  me  for  it.  I  am  got 
into  an  ollicer's  service,  have  been  in  several  actions, 
gained  some  credit  by  my  behaviour,  and  am  now 
returned  with  my  master  to  indulge  the  genteeler 
passions. 

Tag.  Don't  think  to  fob  me  off  with  this  nonsen- 
sical talk  ;  what  have  you  brought  me  home  besides  ? 

Puff'.  Honour,  and  immoderate  love. 

Tag.  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out. 

Puff.  Temperance,  or  I  walk  oft'. 

Tag.  Temperance,  traitor,  temperance!  What 
can  you  say  for  yourself!  Leave  me  to  the  wide 
woild — 
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Puff.  Well,  I  bave  been  in  tbe  wide  world  too, 
ha'n't  I?     What  would  the  woman  have"! 

Tag.  Reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  ser- 
vice. {Cries.^ 

Puff.  W^hy,  I'm  in  service,  loo,  your  lord  and 
master,  a'n't  I,  you  saucy  jade,  you?  Come,  where 
dost  live,  hereabouts  ?  Hast  got  good  vails "!  Dost 
go  to  market?  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  darling,  and 
tell  me  where  I  shall  pay  my  duty  to  thee. 

Tag.  Why,  there  I  live,  at  that  bouse.  (^Point- 
ing to  the  house  Jasper  came  out  of.) 

Puff.  What,  there?  that  house"! 

Tag.  Yes,  there,  that  house. 

Puff.  Huzza!  We're  made  for  ever,  you  slut, 
you.  Huzza'.  Everything  conspires  this  day  to 
make  me  happy.  Prepare  for  an  inundation  of  joy. 
My  master  is  in  love  with  your  Miss  Biddy  over 
bead  and  ears,  and  she  with  him:  I  know  she  is 
courted  by  some  old  fool,  and  her  aunt  is  not  against 
the  match  ;  but  now  we  are  come,  the  town  will  be 
relieved,  and  the  governor  brought  over:  in  plain 
English,  our  fortune  is  made  ;  my  master  must 
marry  tbe  lady,  and  the  old  gentleman  may  go  to 
the  devil. 

Tag.  Heyday  !  What's  all  this"! 

Puff.  Say  no  more,  the  dice  are  thrown,  doublets 
for  us  ;  away  to  your  young  mistress,  while  I  run 
to  my  master;  tell  her  Rhodophil — Rhodophil  will 
be  with  her  immediately ;  then,  if  her  blood  does 
not  mount  to  her  face  like  quicksilver  in  a  weather- 
glass, and  point  to  extreme  hot,  believe  the  whole 
to  be  a  lie,  and  your  husband  no  politician. 

Tag.  This  is  news,  indeed!  I  bave  had  the  place 
but  a  little  while,  and  have  not  quite  got  into  the 
secrets  of  the  family  ;  but  part  of  your  story  is 
t)ue,  and  if  3'OQ  bring  your  master,  and  miss  is  wil- 
ling, I  warrant  we'll  be  too  bard  for  the  old  folks. 

Puff'.  I'll  about  it  straight— But,  hold.  Tag,  I  had 
forgot ;  pray,  how  does  Mr.  Jasper  do  1 

Tag.  Mr.  Jasper!     What  do  you  mean?     I — 

Puff,  What,  out  of  countenance,  child?  Oh,  fie  I 
Speak  plain,  my  dear;  and  tbe  certificate,  when 
comes  that,  eh,  love? 

Tag.  He  has  sold  himself  and  turned  conjurer,  or 
he  would  never  have  known  it.  (Aside.) 

Puff.  Are  not  you  a  jadel  Are  you  not  a  Jezebel? 
Ar'n't  you  a — 

Tag.  O,  ho  !  temperance,  or  I  walk  oflp. 

Puff.  I  know  I  am  not  finished  yet,  and  so  I  am 
easy  ;  but  more  thanks  to  my  fortune  than  your 
■virtue,  madam. 

Tag.  Away  to  your  master,  and  I'll  prepare  his 
reception  within. 

Puff'.  Shall  I  bring  the  certificate  with  me  1  [Exit. 

Tag,  Go,  you  graceless  rogue,  you  richly  deserve 
it.  lExit. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber, 
Enter  Biddy. 

Bid.  How  unfortunate  a  poor  girl  am  I  !  dare  not 
tell  my  secret  to  anybody,  and  if  I  don't  I'm  un- 
done.    Heigho  !  (Sighs.) 

Enter  Tag. 
Pray,  Tag,  is  my  aunt  gone  to  her  lawyer  about  me? 
Heigho! 

Tag.  What's  that  sigh  for,  my  dear  young  mis- 
tress ! 

Bid.  I  did  not  sigh,  not  I.  (Sighs.') 

Tag.  Nay,  never  gulp  them  down,  they  are  tbe 
worst  things  you  can  swallow.  There's  something 
in  ihst  heart  of  your's,  that  swells  it,  and  puffs  it, 
and  will  burst  it  at  last,  if  you  don't  give  it  vent. 

Bid.  "What  would  you  have  me  tell  you?  (Sighs.) 

Tag.  Come,  come,  you  are  afraid  I'll  betray  you  ; 
but  you  bad  as  good  speak,  I  may  do  you  some 
service  you  little  think  of. 

B'ld.  It  is  not  in  your  power,  Tag,  to  give  me 
what  I  want.  (Sighs.) 


Tag.  Not  directly,  perhaps ;  but  I  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  you  to  it;  as  for  example,  if  you 
should  not  like  to  marrj'  the  old  man  your  aunt  de- 
signs for  you,  one  may  find  a  way  to  break — 
Bid.  His  neck.  Tag. 

Tag.  Or  the  match  ;  either  will  do,  child. 
Bid.  I  don't  care  which,  indeed,  so  I  were  clear 
of  him.     I  don't  think  I'm  fit  to  be  married. 

Tag.  To  him,  you  mean  :  you  have  no  objection 
to  marriage,  but  the  man  ;  and  I  applaud  you  for  it. 
But,  come,  courage,  miss  ;  never  keep  it  in  ;  out 
with  it  all. 

Bid.  If  you'll  ask  me  any  questions  I'll  answer 
them  ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  anything  of  myself,  I  shall 
blush  if  I  do. 

Tag.  Well,  then:  in  the  first  place,  pray,  tell  I 
me.  Miss  Biddy  Bellair,  if  you  don't  like  some-  . 
body  better  tlian  old  Sir  Simon  Loveit? 
Bid.  Heigho  ! 

Tag.  What's  heigho  !  miss? 

Bid.  When  I  say  heigho!  it  means  yes.  i 

Tag.  Very  well ;  and  this  somebody'  is  a  young,  J 
handsome  fellow  1 

Bid.  Heigho !  1 

Tag.  And  if  you  were  once  his,  you  would  be  ai  ij 

merry  as  the  best  of  us?  j 

Bid,  Heigho  !  1 

Tag.  So  far  so  good  ;  and  since  I  have  got  you  to  \ 

wet  your  feet,  souse  over  head  at  once,  and  theli 

pain  will  be  over. 

Bid.  There,  then.  (A  long  sigh.)  Now  help  me  | 
out,  Tag,  as  fast  as  you  can.  il 

Tag.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  gallant?       | 
Bid.  Never  since  he  went  to  tbe  arm^'.  j 

Tai/.  How  so? 

Bid.  I  was  afraid  the  letters  would  fall  into  my. 
aunt's  hands,  so  I  would  not  let  him  write  to  me; I 
but  I  had  a  better  reason  then. 
Tag.  Pray,  let's  hear  that,  too. 
Bid.  Why,  I  thought  if  I  should  write  to  him 
and  promise  him  to  love  nobody  else,  and  slioalc 
afterwards  change  my  mind,  he  might  think  I  wa.' 
inconstant,  and  call  me  a  coquette.  1 

Tug.  What  a  simple  innocent  it  is  !  (Aside.)  Anc 
have  3'ou  changed  your  mind,  miss  ? 

Bid.  No,  indeed,  Tag;  I  love  him  the  best  of  an; 
of  them. 

Tag.  Of  any  of  them!  Why,  bave  you  any  more 
Bid.  Pray,  don't  ask  me. 

Tag.  Nay,  miss,  if  you  only  trust  me  by  halves 
you  can't  expect — 

Bid.  I  will  trust  you  with  everything.  When  I 
parted  with  him  I  grew  melancholy;  so,  in  ordei 
to  divert  me,  I  have  let  two  others  court  me  tillh  , 
returns  again.  , 

Tag.  Is  that  all,  my  dear?  Mighty  simple,  in; 
deed!  (Aside.)  ; 

Bid.  One  of  them  i.s  a  fine  blustering  man,  audi 
called  Captain  Flash  ;  he's  always  talking  of  Hghtin 
and  wars ;  he  thinks  he's  sure  of  me,  but  1  sha 
balk  him;  we  shall  see  him  this  afternoon  ;  for  h 
pressed  strongly  to  come,  and  I  have  given  hii 
leave,  while  my  aunt  is  taking  her  afternoon  ] 
nap.  I 

7'ag.  .And  who  is  the  other,  pray  1  | 

Bid.  Quite  another  sort  of  a  man  ;  he  speaks  lil; 
a  lad3-  for  all  the  world,  and  never  swears  as  M! 
Flash  does,  but  wears  nice  white  gloves,  and  telj 
me  what  ribands  become  my  complexion,  where  'j 
stick  my  patches,  who  is  the  best  milliner,  whe;! 
they  sell  the  best  tea,  and  which  is  the  best  wa: 
for  the  face,  and  the  best  paste  for  the  hands  ;  he 
always  playing  with  my  fan,  and  shewing  his  teet' 
and  whenever  I  speak,  he  pats  me,  so,  and  crit 
"  The  devil  take  me.  Miss  Biddy,  but  you'll  be  r 
perdition."     Ha,  ba,  ha!  [ 

Tag.  Oh,  the  pretty  creature  !  and  what  do  )'■ 
call  him,  pray? 

Bid.  His  name  is  Fribble,  and  you  shall  see  h 
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o  •  for,  by  mistake,  f  appointed  them  at  the  same 

|]ie  ;  but  you  must  help  me  out  with  them. 

'  Ttig.  And  suppose  your  favourite  should  come 

0? 

Bid.  I  should  not  care  what  became  of  the  others. 
Tag.  What's  his  name  ? 
\Bid.  It  begins  with  an  R — h — o — 
Tag.  I'll  be  liang'd  if  it  is  not  Rhodophil. 
[Bid.  I  am  frightened  at  you.     You  are  a  witch. 
Tag.  I  am  so,  and  I  can  tell  your  fortune,  too. 
)ok  me  in  the  face.  The  gentleman  you  love  most 
the  world  will  be  at  our  house  this  afternoon  ;  he 
rived  from  the  army  this  morning,  and  dies  till  he 
les  you. 

Bid.  Is  he  come,  Tag?  Don't  joke  with  me. 
Tag.  Not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  you 
list  know,  the  servant  of  your  Strephon,  by  some 
'accountable  fate  or  other,  is  my  lord  and  master; 
has  just  been  with  me,  and  told  me  of  his  mas- 
r's  arrival  and  impatience — 

\Bid.  Oh!  my  dear,  dear  Tag,  you  have  put  me 
it  of  my  wits  ;  I  am  all  over  in  a  flutter.  I  shall 
I»p  out  of  my  skin — I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
fself.  Is  become.  Tag?  I  am  ready  to  faint.  I'd 
ye  the  world  I  had  put  on  another  dress  to-day. 
Tag.  I  assure  you,  miss,  you  look  charmingly. 
Bid.  Do  I,  indeed,  though?  I'll  alter  my  hair 
imediately. 

\Tag.  We'll  go  to  dinner  first,  and  then  I'll  assist 
u. 

Bid.  Dinner!  I  can't  eat  a  morsel.  I  don't  know 
iiat's  the  matter  with  me;  my  ears  tingle,  my 
-art  beats,  my  face  flushes,  and  I  tremble  every 
^  nt  of  me.  I  must  run  in  and  look  at  myself  in  the 
,lss  this  moment.  [^Exil. 

.Tag.  Yes,  she  has  it,  and  deeply,  too  ;  this  is  no 
pocris}'. 

\Nut  art  but  nature  now  performs  her  part. 
And  every  word's  the  language  of  the  heart.  \_Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber. 
Ji/tr  Captain  Lovkit,  Biddy,  Tag,  u/id  Puff. 
Capt.  L.  To  find  you  still  constant,  and  to  arrive 
such  a  critical  juncture,  is  the  height  of  fortune 
d  happiness. 

Bid.  Nothing  shall  force  me  from  you;  and  if  I 
III  secure  of  your  afTections  — 
\Puff.  I'll  be  bound  for  him,  madam,  and  give 
;iu  any  security  you  can  ask. 

.Tag.  Everything  goes  on  to  our  wish,  sir  ;  I  just 
ijiIw  had  a  second  conference  with  my  old  lady,  and 
ii'e  was  so  convinced  by  my  arguments,  that  she 
iurned  instantly  to  the  lawyer  to  forbid  the  draw- 
ij;  out  of  any  writings  at  all ;  and  she  is  determined 
liver  to  thwart  miss's  inclinations,  and  left  it  to  us 
Ijgive  the  old  gentleman  his  discharge  at  the  next 
■iiit. 

■{Japl.  L.  Shall  I  undertake  the  old  dragon. 
[Tag.  If  we  have  occasion  for  help,  we  shall  call 

[Bid.  I  expect  him  him  every  moment ;  therefore, 
jl  tell  you  what,  Rhodophil,  you  and  your  man 
ijill  be  locked  up  in  my  bed-chamber  till  we  have 
!  tied  matters  with  the  old  gentleman. 
\Capt.  L.  Do  what  you  please  with  me. 
Bid.  You  must  not  be  impatient,  though. 
iCapt.L.  I  can  undergo  anything  with  such  a  re- 
j.rd  in  view  ;  one  kiss,  and  I'll  be  quite  resigned. 
lid  now,  shew  me  the  way.  [^Exit  with  Biddij. 

'Tag.  Come,  sirrah,  when  I  have  got  you  under 
|;k  and  key  I  shall  bring  you  to  reason. 
^Pujj'.  Are  your  wedding  clothes  ready,  my  dove  1 
|ie  certificate's  come. 

'(Tag.  Go  follow  your  captain,  sirrah  :  march.  You 
jiy  thank  heaven  I  had  patience  to  stay  so  long. 
{Exit,  with  Puff. 
Re-enler  ^lViV>\ . 
Bid.  I  was  very  much  alarmed  for  fear  my  two 


gallants  should  come  in  upon  us  unawares;  we 
should  have  had  sad  work  if  they  had  ;  I  find  I  love 
Rhodophil  vastly,  for  though  my  other  sparks  (lat- 
ter me  more,  I  can't  abide  the  thoughts  of  Ihem 
now.  I  have  business  upon  my  hands  enough  to 
turn  my  little  head  ;  but,  egad!  my  heart's  good, 
and  a  fig  for  dangers !  Let  me  see,  what  shall  I  do 
with  my  two  gallants?  I  must,  at  least,  part  with 
them  decentl3'.  Suppose  I  set  them  together  by 
the  ears?  The  luckiest  thought  in  the  world !  For 
if  they  won't  quarrel,  (as  I  believe  they  won't,)  I 
can  break  with  them  for  cowards,  and  very  justly 
dismiss  them  my  service  ;  and  if  ihey  will  fight,  and 
one  of  them  should  be  killed,  the  other  will  cer- 
tainly be  hanged  or  run  away;  and  so  I  shall  very 
handsomely  get  rid  of  both. 

Re-enter  Tag. 
Well,  Tag,  are  they  safe? 

Tag.  I  think  so ;  the  door's  double-locked,  and 
I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Bid.  That's  pure  ;  but  have  you  given  them  any- 
thing to  divert  them  ? 

Tag.  I  have  given  the  Captain  one  of  your  old 
gloves  to  mumble:  but  my  Strephon  is  diverting 
himself  with  the  more  substantial  comforts  of  a  cold 
venison  pasty. 

Bid.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  next  thatcomes? 

Tag.  If  Mr.  Fribble  comes  first,  I'll  clap  him  up 
into  my  lady's  store-room  ;  I  suppose  he  is  a  great 
maker  of  marmalade  himself,  and  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  some  critical  remarks  upon  our 
pastry  and  sweetmeats. 

Bid.  When  one  of  'em  comes,  do  you  go  and 
watch  for  the  other  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  see  him, 
run  into  us  and  pretend  it  is  my  aunt,  and  so  we 
shall  have  an  excuse  to  lock  him  up  till  we  want 
him. 

Tag.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Here  is  one 
of  'em — 

Enter  FrIBBLE. 

Bid.  Mr.  Fribble,  your  servant. 

Frib.  Miss  Biddy,  your  slave.  I  hope  I  have 
not  come  upon  you  abruptly  ;  I  should  have  wait- 
ed upon  you  sooner,  but  an  accident  happened 
that  discomposed  me  so,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go 
home  again  to  take  drops. 

Bid.  Indeed  you  don't  look  well,  sir.  Go,  Tag, 
and  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Tag.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit. 

Bid.  I  have  set  my  maid  to  watch  my  aunt,  that 
we  mayn't  be  surprised  by  her. 

Frib.  Your  prudence  is  equal  to  your  beauty, 
miss  ;  and  I  hope  your  permitting  me  to  kiss  your 
hands,  will  be  no  impeachment  to  your  understand- 
ing. 

Bid.  I  hale  the  sight  of  him.  (Aside.)  I  was 
afraid  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  ;  pray  let  me  know  what  accident  you  met 
with,  and  what's  the  matter  with  your  hand.  I 
sha'n't  be  easy  till  I  know. 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow.  Miss  Biddy,  you're  a  good 
creeter,  I'll  endeavour  to  muster  up  what  little 
spirits  I  have,  and  tell  you  the  whole  afl'air.  Hera! 
But,  first,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  make  you  a 
present  of  a  small  pot  of  my  lip-salve  ;  my  servant 
made  it  this  morning;  the  ingredients  are  innocent, 
I  assure  you  ;  nothing  but  the  best  virgin-wax, 
conserve  of  roses,  and  lily  of  the  valley  water. 

Bid.  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  my  lips  are  generally 
red,  and  when  they  a'n't,   I  bite  'em. 

Frib.  I  bite  my  own  sometimes,  to  pout  'em  a 
little;  but  this  will  give  them  a  softness,  colour, 
and  an  agreeable  moister.  Thus  let  me  make  an 
humble  ofi'ering  at  that  shrine  where  I  have  already 
sacrificed  my  heart.  (Kneels,  and  gives  the  lip- 
salve.) 

Bid.  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  prettily  ex- 
pressed ;  you  are  positively  the  best  company  in 
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the   world.      I    wish   he  were  out  of  the  bouse. 

(^Aside.) 

Frib.  But  to  return  to  my  accident,  and  the 
reason  why  my  hand  is  in  this  condition,  I  beg  you'll 
excuse  the  appearance  of  it,  and  be  satislied  that 
nothing  but  mere  necessity  could  have  forced  me 
to  appear  thus  muffled  before  you. 

Bid.  I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  any  misfortune 
that  happens  to  you,  sir.  {Curtsies.) 

Frib.  You  are  vastly  good,  indeed.  Thus  it 
was — Hem!  You  must  know,  miss,  there  is  not 
an  animal  in  the  creation  I  have  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to,  as  those  hackney-coach  fellows.  As  I  was 
coming  out  of  my  lodgings,  says  one  of  'em  to  me, 
"Would  your  honour  have  a  coach?"  "  No,  man," 
said  I,  "not  now,"  with  all  the  civility  imaginable. 
"  I'll  carry  you  and  your  doll,  too,"  said  he,  "  Miss 
Margery,  for  the  same  price."  Upon  which,  the 
masculine  beasts  about  us  fell  a  laughing  ;  then  I 
turned  round  in  a  great  passion,  "  Curse  me," 
says  I,  "  fellow,  but  I'll  trounce  thee."  And  as  I 
was  holding  out  ni}'  hand  in  a  threatening  poster, 
thus,  he  makes  a  cut  at  me  with  his  whip,  and 
striking  me  over  the  nail  of  my  little  finger,  it  gave 
me  such  exquisite  torter  that  I  fainted  away  ;  and 
while  I  was  in  this  condition,  the  mob  picked  my 
pocket  of  my  purse,  scissors,  my  Mecca  smelling- 
bottle,  and  my  huswife. 

Bid.  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  {Aside.)  I  am 
afraid  you  are  in  great  pain  ;  pray  sit  down,  Mr. 
Fribble;  but  I  hope  your  hand  is  in  no  danger  ? 
{Tlwysit.) 

Frib.  Not  in  the  least,  ma'am ;  pray  don't  be 
apprehensive  ;  a  milk  poultice,  and  a  gentle  sudo- 
rific to-night,  with  a  little  manna  in  the  morning, 
I  am  confident   will   relieve  me   entirely. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  do  you  make  use 
of  a  huswife] 

Frib.  I  can't  do  without  it,  ma'am:  there  is  a 
club  of  us,  all  young  bachelors,  the  sweetest  so- 
ciety in  world  ;  and  we  meet  three  times  a-week  at 
each  others  lodgings,  where  we  drink  tea,  hear 
the  chat  of  the  day,  invent  fashions  for  the  ladies, 
make  models  of  'em,  and  cut  out  patterns  in  paper. 
We  were  the  lirst  inventors  of  knotting,  and  this 
fringe  is  the  original  produce  and  joint  labour  of 
our  little  communitv. 

Bid.  And  who  are  your  pretty  set,  pray? 
Frib.  There's  Phil.  Whiflle,  Jacky  Wagtail,  my 
Lord  Trip,  Billy  Dimple,  Sir  Bilberry  Diddle,  and 
your  humble — 

Bid.  W^hat  a  sweet  collection  of  happy  creatures! 
Frib.  Indeed,  and  so  we  are  miss  ;  but  a  prodi- 
gious fracas  disconcerted  us  some  time  ago,  at 
Billy  Dimple's,  three  drunken  naughty  women  of 
the  town  burst  into  our  club-room,  curst  us  all, 
threw  down  the  china,  broke  six  looking-glasses, 
scalded  us  with  the  slop-basin,  and  scratched  poor 
Phil.  Wiflle's  cheek  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  has 
kept  his  bed  these  three  weeks. 

Bid.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fribble,  I  think  all  our  sex 
have  great  reason  to  be  angry  ;  for  if  you  are  so 
happy  now  you  are  bachelors,  the  ladies  may  wish 
and  sigh  to  very  little  purpose. 

Frib.  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you  ;  I  am  pro- 
digiously rallied  about  my  passion  for  you,  I  can 
tell  you  that,  and  am  looked  upon  as  lost  to  our 
society  already.    He,  he,  he! 

Bid.  Pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  now  you  have  gone  so 
far,  don't  think  me  impudent  if  I  long  to  know  how 
you  intend  to  use  the  lady  who  has  been  honoured 
with  your  aHections'! 

Frib.  Not  as  most  other  wives  are  used,  I  as- 
sure you  ;  all  the  domestic  business  will  be  taken 
olf  her  hands  ;  I  shall  make  the  tea,  comb  the  dogs, 
and  dress  the  children  myself;  so  that,  though  I'm 
a  commoner,  Mrs.  Fribble  will  lead  the  life  of  a 
woman  of  quality  ;  for  she  will  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  lie  in  bed,  pla^'  at  cards,  and  scold  the  servants. 


Bid.  What  a  happy  creature  she  must  be! 
Frib.  Do  you  really  think  so?  Then  pray  let  me 
have  a  little  serious  talk  with   you  :  though  my 
passion   is   not  of  a  longstanding,  I  hope  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  intentions — 
Bui.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Frib.  Go,  you  wild  thing.  {Pats  her.)  The 
devil  take  me,  but  there  is  no  talking  to  you.  How- 
can  you  use  me  in  this  barbarous  manner  ?  if  I  had 
the  constitution  of  an  alderman  it  would  sink  under 
my  sufferings.     Hooman  nater  can't  support  it. 

Bid.  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  me,  Mr. 
Fribble? 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow  I'll  beat  you  if  you  talk  so. 
Don't  look  at  me  in  that  manner — llesh  and  blood 
can't  bear  it.  I  could — but  I  won't  grow  indecent. 
Bid.  But,  pray,  sir,  where  are  the  verses  yoa 
were  to  write  upon  me?  I  find,  if  a  young  lady 
depends  too  much  upon  such  fine  gentlemen  as 
you,  she'll  certainly  be  disappointed. 

Frib.  I  vow,  the  llutter  I  was  put  into  this  after- 
noon has  quite  turned  my  senses  ;  here  they  are, 
though,  and  I  believe  you'll  like  'em. 

Bid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  {Ciii'tsies.) 
Frib.  I  protest,  miss,  I  don't  like  that  curtsy. 
Look  at  me,  and  always  rise  in  this  manner. {Rises.) 
But,  my  dear  creeter,  who  put  on  your  cap  to-dayl 
They  have  made  a  fright  of  you,  and  it  is  as  yellow 
as  old  Lady  Crowfoot's  neck.  When  we  are  set- 
tled, I'll  dress  your  head  myself. 

Bid.  Pray  read  the  verses  to  me,  Mr.  Fribble. 
Frib.  I  obey —Hem!     William    Fribble,   Esq. 
to  Miss  Biddy  Bellair.     Greeting  : 
No  ice  so  hard,  so  cold  as  I, 
'Till  warm'd  and  soften'd  by  your  eye; 
And  now  my  heart  dissolves  aivay 
In  dreams  by  night,  in  sighs  by  day  ; 
No  brutal  passion  fires  my  breast. 
Which  loath  the  object  ivhen  possess'd; 
But  one  of  harmless,  gentle  kind. 
Whose  joys  are  center  d — in  the  mind; 
Then  take  with  me  love's  belter  part, 
His  downy  icing,  but  not  his  dart. 
How  do  you  like  'em? 

Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [  swear  they  are  very  pretty; 
but  I  don't  quite  understand  'em. 

Frib.  These  light  pieces  are  never  so  well  un- 
derstood in  reading,  as  in  singing  ;  I  have  set  'era 
myself,  and  will  endeavour  to  give  'em  you.  La, 
la!  I  have  an  abominable  cold,  and  can't  singa 
note ;  however,  the  tune's  nothing  ;  the  manner's 
all.  {Sings.) 

No  ice  so  hard,  Sfc. 

Enter  Tag,  running. 

Tag.  Your  aunt,  your  aunt,  your  aunt,  madam! 

Frib.  What's  the  matter? 

Bid.  Hide,  hide  Mr.  Fribble,  Tag,  or  we  are 
ruined. 

Frib.  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake,  put  me  anywhere, 
so  I  don't  dirty  my  clothes. 

Bid.  Put  hiin  into  the  store-room,  Tag,  this  mo- 
ment. 

Frib.  Is  it  a  damp  place,  Mrs.  Tag  1  The  floor 
is  boarded,  I  hope  ? 

Tag.  Indeed  it  is  not,  sir. 

Frib.  What  shall  I  do]  I  shall  certainly  catch 
my  death !  Where's  my  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  my  salts?  1  shall  certainly  have  my  hysterics  ! 

[Runs  in. 

Bid.  In,  in,  in.  So  now  let  the  other  come  as 
soon  as  he  will  ;  I  did  not  care  if  I  had  twenty  of 
'em,  so  they  would  but  come  one  after  another. 

Re-enter  Tag. 
Was  iny  aunt  coming? 

Tag.' 'No,  'twas  Mr.  Flash,  I  suppose,  by  the 
length  of  his  stride,  and  the  cock  of  his  hat.  He'll 
be  here  this  niiiiule.    What  shall  we  do  with  him? 
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Bid.  I'll  jnanaije   him,  I   warrant   you,  and  try 
i  courage  :  be  sure  you  are  ready  to  second  me ; 
'!  shall  have  pure  sport. 
Tag.  Hush  !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Flash,  singing. 

Flash.  "Well,  my  blossom,  here  am  I!  What 
Ipes  for  a  poor  dog,  eh  ?  How!  the   maid  here! 

ijin  I've  lost  the  town,  d e!     Not  a  shilling;  to 

libe  the  governor;  she'll  spring  a  mine,  and  I 
Sill  he  blown  to  the  devil. 

Bid.  Don't  be  ashamed,  Mr.  Flash  ;  I  have  told 
';  the  whole  ailair,  and  she's  my  friend,  I  can 
iure  you. 

iFlaslt.  Is  she?  then  she  won't  be  mine,  I  am 
(tain.  {Aside.)  Well,  Mrs.  Tag,  you  know,  I 
t,)pose,  what's  to  be  done  :  this  young  lady  and 
liave  contracted  ouiselves  ;  and  so,  if  you  please 
Island  bridemaid,  why  we'll  fix  the  wedding-day 
<ectly. 

Fag.  The  wedding-day,  sir? 

•Flash.  The  \\edding-day,  sir!  Ay,  sir,  the  wed- 
,t|g-day,  sir  ;  whiit  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir? 

Bid.  My  dear  Captain  Flash,  don't  make  such  a 
ise  ;  you'll  wake  my  aunt. 

Flash.  And  suppose  I  did,  child,  what  then  ? 

,'iiil.  Siie'd  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

'^lash.  At  me,  miss  !  frightened  at  me?  Tout  an 
(Jraiie,  I  assure  you  ;  you  mistake  the  thing, 
c|ld  ;  I  liave  some  reason  to  believe  I  am  not  quite 
{shocking.  ( Affectedly.) 

'Tag.  Indeed,  sir,  you  flatter  yourself;  but  pray, 
S(   what  are  your  pretensions? 

^lash.  The  lady's  promises,  my  own  passion, 
ai  the  best  mounted  blade  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
limy  man  can  produce  a  better  title,  let  him  lake 
hi;  if  not,  the  devil  mince  me,  if  I  give  up  an 
aim  of  her, 

\iid.  He's  in  a  fine  passion,  if  he  would  but  hold 
i-l  (Aside.) 

Tag.   Pray,  sir,  hear  reason  a  little. 

I'^/a.v/i.  I  never  do,  madam  ;  it  is  not  my  method 
cproceeding  ;  here  is  my  logic.  {Draics  his sivord.) 
£'  sa — my  best  argument  is  cart  over  arm,  ina- 
dlii,  ha,  ha!  (lunges)  and  if  he  answers  that, 
ndani,  through  my  small  guts,  my  breath,  blood, 
a.  mistress,  are  all  at  his  service.  Nothing  more, 
niain. 

iid.  This'lldo,  this'll  do, 
'(11/.  But,  sir,  sir,  sir! 

'lash.  But,  madam,  madam,  madam!  I  profess 
b;od,  madam  !  I  was  bred  up  to  it  from  a  child  ; 
Il.udy  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  camp  is  my  uni- 
Tsity  ;  I  have  attended  the  lectures  of  prince 
Ctrles  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Batiiiani  upon  the 
II,  and  have  eNtn.cted  knowledge  from  the  mouth 
oil  cannon  :  I'm  not  to  be  frightened  with  squibs, 
nlani,  no,  no. 

|Ji(/.  Pray,  dear  sir,  don't  mind  her  ;  but  let  me 
p|vail  with  you  to  go  away  this  time.  \our  pas- 
s|)  is  very  fine,  to  be  sure  ;  and  when  my  aunt 
ai  Tag  are  out  of  the  way,  I'll  let  you  know  when 
Ij have  you  come  again. 

flash.  When  you'd  have  me  come  again,  child  ? 
^'1  suppose  I  never  would  come  again,  what  do 
y  think  of  that  now,  eh?  You  pretend  to  be 
a,iid  of  your  aunt;  your  aunt  knows  what's  what 
tilwell  to  refuse  a  good  match  when  'tis  off'eied. 
I'lkye,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  ;  glory  is  my 
ai  ;  I  have  told  you  the  road  I  am  in  ;  and  do  you 
sphere,  child?  (Shewing  his  sivord.)  No  tricks 
nin  travellers. 

fid.  But  pray,  sir,  hear  me. 

flash.  No,  no,  no  ;  I  know  the  world,  madam  : 
I'n  as  well  known  at  Covent-garden,  as  the  dial, 
ii;lara  ;  I'll  break  a  lamp,  bully  a  constable,  bam 
astice,  or  bilk  a  box-keeper,  with  any  man  in 
tljliberties  of  Westminster.  What  do  you  think 
oSne  now,  madam  ? 


Bid.  Pray,  don't  be  so  furious,  sir. 

Flash.  Come,  come,  come,  few  words  are  best; 
somebody's  happier  than  somebody,  and  I  am  a 
poor,  silly  fellow,  ha,  ha!  That's  all.  Lookye, 
child,  to  be  short,  (for  I'm  a  man  of  reilection,) 
I  have  but  a  bagatelle  to  say  to  you  :  I  am  in  love 
with  you  up  to  hell  and  desperation  ;  may  the  sky 
crush  me  if  I  am  not.  But  since  there  is  another 
more  fortunate  than  I,  adieu,  Biddy!  Prosperity 
to  the  liappy  rival,  patience  to  poor  Flash  ;  but  the 
first  time  we  meet,  gunpowder  be  my  perdition, 
but  I'll  have  the  honour  to  cut  a  throat  with  him. 

Bid.  (Stopping  him.)  You  may  meet  with  hiin 
now,  if  you  please. 

Flash.  Now  may  I? — WHiere  is  he?  I'll  sacrifice 
the  villain !     (Aloud.) 

Tag.  Hush  !   he's  but  in  the  next  room. 

Flash.  Is  he?  Ram  me  (low)  into  a  mortar- 
piece,  but  I'll  have  vengeance  ;  my  blood  boils  to 
be  at  him.     Don't  be  frightened,  miss  ! 

Bid.  No,  sir,  I  never  was  belter  pleased,  I  as- 
sure you. 

Flash.  I  shall  soon  do  his  business. 

Bid.  As  soon  as  you  please ;  take  your  own 
time. 

Tag.  I'll  fetch  the  gentleman  to  you  immediately. 
(Going.) 

Flash.  (Stopping  her.)  Stay,  stay  a  little  ;  what 
a  passion  I  am  in  !  Are  you  sure  he  is  in  the  next 
room  ?  I  shall  certainly  tear  him  to  pieces;  I  would 
fain  murder  him  like  a  gentleman,  too;  besides, 
this  family  sha'n't  be  brou>;ht  into  trouble  upon 
my  account.  I  have  it — I'll  watch  for  him  in  the 
street,  and  mix  his  blood  with  the  puddle  of  the 
next  kennel.     (Going.) 

Bid.  (Slopping  hint.)  No,  pray,  Mr.  Flash,  let 
me  see  the  battle  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  fight 
for  me  ;  you  sha'n't  go,  indeed.  (Holding  him.) 

Tag.  (Holding  him.)  Oh!  pray  let  me  see  you 
fight ;  there  were  two  gentlemen  fought  yesterday, 
and  my  mistress  was  never  so  diverted  in  her  life. 
I'll  fetch  him  out.  [E.xit. 

Bid.  Do  ;  stick  him,  stick  him.  Captain  Flash; 
I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it. 

Flash.  D — ^n  your  love  ;  I  wish  I  were  out  of  the 
house.  (A.ude.) 

Bid.  Here  he  is  ;  now  speak  some  of  your  hard 
words,  and  run  him  through  — 

Flash.  Don't  be  in  fits  now.  (Aside  to  Biddy.) 

Bid.  Never  fear  me. 

Reenter  Tag,  xvith  Fribble. 

Tag.  (To  Fribble.)  Take  it  on  my  word,  sir,  he 
is  a  linlly,  and  nothing  else. 

Frib. '(Frightened.)  I  know  you  are  my  good 
friend;  but,  perhaps,  you  don't  know  his  disposi- 
tion. 

Tag.  I  am  confident  he  is  a  coward. 

Frib.  Is  he?  Nav,  then,  I'm  his  man. 

Flash.  I  like  his"  looks  ;  but  I'll  not  venture  too 
far  at  first. 

Ta[/.  iSpeaktohim,  sir. 

Frib.  I  will.  I  understand,  sir — hem! — that 
jou— by  Mrs.  Tag,  here— sir— who  has  informed 
me— hem  ! — that  you  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
me — D e!     (Turns  njf.) 

Flash.  I  can  speak  to  you,  sir,  or  to  anybody, 
sir;  or  I  can  let  it  alone,  and  hold  my  tongue,  if  I 
see  occasion,  sir,  d e!     (Turns  ojf.) 

Bid.  Well  said,   IMr.  Flash,  be  in  a  passion. 

Tag.  {To  Fribble.)  Don't  mind  his  looks;  he 
changes  colour  already  ;  to  him,  to  him.  (Pushes 
him. ) 

Frib.  Don't  hurry  me,  Mrs.  Tag,  for  heaven's 
sake  !  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before  I  begin,  if 
you  do. — Sir,  (to  Flash)  if  you  can't  speak  to  a 
gentleman  in  another  manner,  sir,  why  then  I'll 
venture  to  say,  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue, 
Oorts! 
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Flash.  Sir,  you  and  I  are  of  different  opinions. 

Frib.  You  and  your  opinion  may  go  to  the  devil. 
Take  that.     (  Turns  off  to  Tag.) 

Tag.  Well  said,  sir,  the  day's  your  own. 

Bid.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Flash?  Is  all  your 
fury  gone  ?  Do  you  jfive  me  up? 

Frib.  I  have  done  his  business.  (Struts  about.) 

Flash.  Give  you  up,  madam  !  No,  madam,  when 
I  am  determined  in  my  resolutions  I  am  always 
calm  ;  'tis  our  way,  madam ;  and  now  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  business.  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  a  word  to  you 
in  private. 

Frib.  Keep  your  distance,  fellow,  and  I'll  an- 
swer you.  That  lady  has  confessed  a  passion  for 
me;  and  as  she  has  delivered  up  her  heart  into 
my  keeping,  nothing  but  my  heart's  blood  shall 
purchase  it.     D n! 

Tag,  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Flash.  If  those  are  the  conditions,  I'll  give  you 
earnest  for  it  directly.  (Draws.)  Now,  villain, 
renounce  all  right  and  title  this  minute,  or  the  tor- 
rent of  my  rage  will  overflow  ray  reason,  and  I 
shall  annihilate  the  nothingness  of  your  soul  and 
body  in  an  instant. 

Frib.  I  wish  there  were  a  constable  at  hand  to 
take  us  both  up  ;  we  shall  certainly  do  one  another 
a  prejudice. 

Tag.  No,  you  won't  indeed,  sir;  pray  bear  up 
to  him  ;  if  you  would  but  draw  your  sword,  and  be 
in  a  passion,  he  would  run  away  directly. 

Frib.  Will  he?  (Draws  his  sword.)  Then  I  can 
no  longer  contain  myself. — Hell  and  the  furies  ! 
Come  on,  thou  savage  brute  ! 

Tag.  Go  on,  sir.  (Here  they  stand  in  fighting 
postures,  while  Biddy  and  Tag  push  them  forward. ) 

Flash.  Come  on. 

Bid.  Go  on, 

Frib,  Come  on,  rascal. 

Tag,  Go  on,  sir. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  LoVEiT  and  PuFF. 

Capt.L.   What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ? 

Bid.  If  you  won't  fight,  here's  one  that  will. 
Oh!  Rhodophil,  these  two  sparks  are  your  rivals, 
aad  have  pestered  me  these  two  months  with  their 
addresses  ;  they  forced  themselves  into  the  house, 
and  have  been  quarrelling  about  me,  and  disturb- 
ing the  family  ;  if  they  won't  fight,  pray  kick  them 
out  of  the  house. 

Capt.L.  What's  the  matter,  gentlemen  1  (They 
both  keep  their  fencing  posture.) 

Flash.  Don't  part  us,  sir. 

Frib,  No,  pray,  sir,  don't  part  us  ;  we  shall  do 
you  a  mischief. 

Capt.  L.  Puff,  look  to  the  other  gentleman,  and 
call  a  surgeon. 

Bid.  and  Tag.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Puff'.  Bless  me!  how  can  you  stand  under  your 
wounds,  sir? 

Frib.  Am  I  hurt,  sir  ? 

Puff.  Hurt,  sir  !  why  you  have — let  me  see — 
pray  stand  in  the  light — one,  two,  three,  through 
the  heart;  and  let  me  see — hum! — eight  through 
the  small  guts  !  Come,  sir,  make  it  up  the  round 
dozen,  and  then  we'll  part  you. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Capt.  L.  Come  here,  Pnfl".  (  Whispers,  and  looks 
at  Flash.) 

Puff.  'Tis  the  very  same,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  (To  Flash.)  Pray,  sir,  have  I  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  abroad? 

Flash.  I  have  served  abroad. 

Capt.L.  Had  not  you  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  be 
missing  at  the  last  engagement  in  Flanders? 

Flash.  I  was  found  among  the  dead  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

Puff.  He  was  the  first  that  fell,  sir;  the  wind  of 
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a  cannon-ball  struck  him  flat  upon  his  face;  heha> 
just  strength  enough  to  creep  into  a  ditch,  ani 
there  he  was  found  after  the  battle  in  a  most  de 
plorable  condition. 

Capt.  L.  Pray,  sir,  what  advancement  did  yoi  | 
get  by  the  service  of  that  day  ! 

Flash.  My  wounds  rendered  me  unfit  for  service 
and  I  sold  out. 

Puff.  Stole  out,  you  mean.  We  hunted  him  b' 
scent  to  the  water-side  ;  thence  he  took  shipping 
for  England  ;  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  mj 
master's  absence,  has  attacked  the  citadel,  whicl 
we  are  luckily  come  to  relieve,  and  drive  his  ho- 
nour into  the  ditch  again. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Frib.  He,  he,  he! 

Capt.L.  And  now,  sir,  how  have  you  dared  t( 
shew  your  face  in  open  day,  or  wear  even  the  out- 
side of  a  profession  you  have  so  much  scandalized 
by  your  behaviour?  I  honour  the  name  of  a  soldier 
and  as  a  party  concerned,  am  bound  not  to  see  ill 
disgraced.  As  you  have  forfeited  your  title  to  ho-l| 
nour,  deliver  up  your  sword  this  instant. 

Flash.  Nay,  good  Captain — 

Capt.  L.  No  words,  sir.   (  Takes  his  sword.) 

Frib.  He's  a  sad  scoundrel ;  I  wish  I  had  kickedk 
him. 

Capt.L.  The  next  thing  I  command,  leave  tbiji 
house,  change  the  colour  of  your  clothes  andi 
fierceness  of  your  looks  ;  appear  from  top  to  toe; 
the  wretch,  the  very  wretch  thou  art.  If  e'er  I 
meet  thee  in  the  military  dress  again,  or  if  youpal; 
on  looks  that  belie  the  native  baseness  of  thyheartfi 
be  it  where  it  will,  this  shall  be  thy  reward  of  thji 
impudence  and  disobedience. 

\^Kicks  him,  he  runs  of. 

Bid.  Oh  !  my  dear  Rhodophil ! 

Frib.  What  an  infamous  rascal  it  is !  I  thaoki 
you,  sir,  for  this  favour ;  but  I  must  after  and' 
cane  him.     (Going,  he  is  stopped  by  the  Captain.) 

Capt.  L.  One  word  with  you,  too,  sir. 

Frib.  With  me,  sir  ! 

Capt,  L.  You  need  not  tremble ;  I  won't  nse 
you  roughly. 

Frib.  I  am  certain  of  that,  sir;  but  I  am  sadly 
troubled  with  weak  nerves. 

Capt.  L,  Thou  art  a  species  too  despicable  for 
correction  ;  therefore,  begone  ;  and  if  I  see  joa 
here  again,  your  insignificancy  sha'n't  protectyoa, 

Frib.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindnesses: 
well,  if  ever  I  have  anything  to  do  with  intrigues 
again  ! —  [Exit, 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Puff.  Shall  I  ease  you  of  your  trophy,  sir? 

Capt.  L.  Take  it.  Puff,  as  a  small  recompense 
for  thy  fidelity  ;  thou  canst  better  use  it  than  its 
owner. 

Puff.  I  wish  your  honour  had  a  patent  to  take 
such  trifles  from  every  pretty  gentleman  that  could 
spare  'era  ;  I  would  set  up  the  largest  cutler's  shop 
in  the  kingdom. 

Capt.  L.  Well  said,  Puff. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fox,  how  did  you  get  out 
of  your  hole?  I  thought  you  were  locked  in. 

Capt.  L.  I  shot  the  bolt  back  when  I  heard  a 
noise  ;  and,  thinking  you  were  in  danger,  I  broke 
my  confinement  without  any  other  consideration 
than  your  safety.     (Kisses  her  hand.) 

Bid.  I'm  afraid  the  town  will  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  think  I  have  been  a  little  coquettish  in 
my  behaviour  ;  but  I  hope,  as  I  have  been  constant 
to  the  Captain,  I  shall  be  excused  diverting  my- 
self with  pretenders. 

Ladies,  to  fops  and  braggarts  ne'er  be  kind. 

No  charms  can  warm  'em,  and  no  virtues  bind ; 

Each  lover's  merit  by  his  conduct  prove. 

Who  fails  in  honour,  tvill  be  false  in  love.  [Exeunti 
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Scene  \.^-An  Anti-chamher  in  the  palace. 
Wer  RiGDUM-FUNNiDOS   and  Aldiboronti- 

\  PHOSCOPHORNIO. 

iRig.  Aldiborontiphoscophornio  ! 

;'here  left  you  Clirononbotontliologos? 

Ahli,  Fatigued  with  the  tremendous  toils  of  war, 

I'ithin  his  tent,  on  downy  couch  succunibent, 

iimself  he  unfatigues  with  gentle  slumbers; 

liU'd  by  the  cheerful  trumpet's  gladsome  clangor, 

jie  noise  of  drums,  and  thunder  of  artillery, 

je  sleeps  supine  amidst  the  din  of  war  : 

iid  yet  'tis  not  definitively  sleep; 

jither  a  kind  of  doze,  a  waking  slumber, 

|iat  sheds  a  stupefaction  o'er  his  senses  : 

!)r  now  be  nods  and  snores  ;  anon  he  starts  ; 

lien  nods  and  snores  again.     If  this  be  sleep, 

fll  me,  ye  gods  !  what  mortal  man's  awake. 

I'batsaysmy  friend  to  this"! 

\Rig.  Say  !   [  say  he  sleeps  dog-sleep  : 

'hat  a  plague  would  you  have  me  say? 

lAldi.    Oh!  impious  "thought  !     Oh!    curs'd   in- 

i  if  great  Chrononbotonthologos,  [sinuation! 

II  animals  detestable  and  vile 

lad  aug'it  the  least  similitude! 

[Rig.  My  dear  friend,  you  entirely  misapprehend 

js.  I  did  not  call  the  King  dog  by  craft;   I  was 

|ly  going  to  tell  that  the  soldiers  have  just  now 

jceived  their  pay,  and  are  all  as  drunk  as  so  many 

j'abbers. 

\Aldi.  Give  orders  instantly  that  no  more  money 

';  issued  to  the  troops  :  meantime,  my  friend, 

':tthe  baths  be  fill'd  with  seas  of  cofiee, 

i)  stupify  their  souls  into  sobriety. 

^Rig.  I  fancy  you  had  better  baiiisb  the  suttlers, 

d  blow  the  Geneva  casks  to  the  devil. 

\Aldi.  Thou  counsel'st  well,  my  Rigdum-Funni- 

|id  reason  seems  to  father  thy  advice.  [dos, 

It,  soft! — The  King  in  pensive  contemplation 


Seems  to  resolve  on  some  important  doubts  ; 
His  soul,  too  copious  for  his  earthly  fabric. 
Starts  forth,  spontaneous,  in  solilorjuy. 
And  makes  his  tongue  the  midwife  of  his  niiud. 
Let  us  retire,  lest  we  disturb  his  solitude. 

( Theij  retire.^ 

Enter  CHR0N0>!HOT0NTH0t.OGOS. 

Chro.  This  god  of  sleep  is  watchful  to  torment 
And  rest  is  grown  a  stranger  to  my  eyes  :  [me. 

Sport  not  with  Chrononhotonlhologos, 
Thou  idle  slumb'rer,  thou  detested  Somnus; 
For  if  thou  dost,  by  all  the  waking  pow'rs, 
fll  tear  thine  eyeballs  from  their  leaden  sockets. 
And  force  thee  to  outstare  eternity.  [E.vit. 

(Rig.  and  Aldi.  come  forward.) 

Rig.  The  King  is  in  a  most  cursed  passion. 
Pray  who  the  devil  is  this  Mr.  Somnus  he's  so  an- 
gry withal? 

Aldi.  The  son  of  Chaos  and  of  Erebus, 
Incestuous  pair  !    brother  of  Mars  relentless. 
Whose  speckled  robe,  and  wings  of  blackest  hue, 
Aslonish  all  mankind  with  hideous  glare; 
Himself  with  sable  plumes,  to  men  benevolent. 
Brings  downy  slumbers  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Rig.  This  gentleman  may  come  of  a  very  good 
family,  for  aught  I  know  ;  but  I  would  not  be  iji 
his  place  for  the  world.  [bending, 

Aldi.  But,lo!   the    King  his   footsteps  this  way 
His  cogitative  faculties  immers'd 
In  cogibundity  of  cogitation  ; 
Let  silence  close  our  folding-doors  of  speech. 
Till  apt  attention  tell  our  heart  the  purport 
Of  this  profound  profundity  of  thought. 
Re-enter  CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS,  Nobles,  and 
A  ttendants. 

Chro.  It  is  resolv'd  !    Now,  Somnus,  I  defy  thee, 
And  from  mankind  ampule  thy  cnrs'd  dominion: 
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These  royal  eyes  Ihou  never  more  slialt  close. 
Henceforth  let  no  man  sleep,  on  pain  of  death; 
Instead  of  sleep,  let  pompous  pa2;eantry 
Keep  all  mankind  eternally  awake  : 
Bid  Hariequino  decorate  the  stasia 
With  all  ma<!;ni(icence  of  decoration  ; 
Giants  and  giantesses,  dwarfs  and  pigmies, 
Songs,  dances,  music  in  its  amplest  order, 
Mimes,  pantomimes,  and  all  tlie  mimic  motion 
Of  scene  deceptiovisive  and  sublime. 

(The  fat  scene  draivs.) 

ChroiwnliotniifJioIoqos  is  sealed,  and  a  grand  Panto- 
mime Enterlaininent  is  performed,  in  the  midst  of 
which  enters  a  Captain  of  the  yiiard. 
Capt.  To  arms,  to  arms  !  great  Chrononhoton- 
thologos ! 
Th'  Antipodean  pow'rs,  from  realms  below, 
Have  burst  the  solid  entrails  of  the  earth  ; 
Gushing  such  cataracts  of  forces  forth, 
This  world  is  too  incopions  to  contain  'em. 
Armies  on  armies  march  in  form  stupendous  ; 
Not  like  our  earthly  regions,   rank  by  rank. 
But  tier  o'er  tier,  high  pil'd  from  eartli  to  heaven! 
A  blazing  bullet,  bigger  than  the  sun, 
Shot  from  a  huge  and  monstrous  culverin. 
Has  laid  your  royal  citadel  in  ashes. 

Chro.  Peace,  coward!    were  they  wedg'd  like 
golden  ingots, 
Or' pent  so  close  as  to  admit  no  vacuum. 
One  look  from  Chrononhotonthologos 
Shall  scarce  them  into  nothing.   Rigdum-Funnidos, 
Bid  Bombardinian  draw  his  legions  forth. 
And  meet  us  in  the  plains  of  Queerummania. 
This  very  now,  ourselves  shall  there  conjoin  him  : 
Meantime,  bid  all  the  priests  prepare  .their  temples 
For  rites  of  triumph.     Let  the  singing  singers. 
With  vocal  voices,  most  vociferous, 
In  sweet  vociferation,  out-vociferize 
Jiv'n  sound  itself.     So  be  it  as  we  have  order'd. 

[^Exetmt. 
Scene  II. — A  magnificent  Apartment. 
Enter  the  QcEEN,  Tatlanthe,  and  two  Ladies. 
Queen.  Day's   curtain's  drawn,  the  morn^begins 
to  rise. 
And  waking  Nature  rubs  her  sleepy  eyes : 
The  pretty  little  fleecy  bleating  flocks 
In  baas  harmonious  warble  through  the  rocks  : 
Night  gathers  up  her  shades  in  sable  shrouds. 
And  whisp'ringoziers  tattle  to  the  clouds. 
What  think  you,  ladies,  if  an  hour  we  kill 
At  basset,  ombre,  piquet,  or  quadrille? 

Tat.  Your  majesty  was  pleas'd  to  order  tea. 
Queen.  My  mind  is  alter'd  ;  bring  some  ratifia. 
( They  are  served  ivilh  a  dram.) 
I  have  a  famous  fiddler  from  France  : 
Bid  him  come  in.     What  think  ye  of  a  dance? 

Enter  Fiddler. 

Fid.  Thus  to  your  majesty,  says  the  suppliant 
Would  you  a  solo  or  sonata  choose ;  [muse. 

Or  bold  concerto  or  soft  sicilinia, 
Alia  Francese  overo  in  gusto  Romano? 
When  you  command,  'tis  done  as  soon  as  spoke. 

Queen.  A  civil  fellow  ! — play  us  the  Black  Joke. 
{Music plays ;   Queen  and  Ladies  dance.) 
So  much  for  dancing  ;  now  let's  rest  awhile. 
Bring  in  the  tea-things.     Does  the  kettle  boil  ? 

Tat,  The  water  bubbles,  and  the  tea-cups  skip. 
Through  eager  hope  to  kiss  your  royal  lip. 

{Tea  brought  in.) 

Queen.  Come,  ladies,   will  you  please  to  choose 
Or  green  imperial,  or  Pekoe  bohea?       [your  tea  ; 

1  Lady.  Never,  no,  never  sure  on  earth  was  seen 
•So  gracious,  sweet,  and  aft'able  a  queen. 

2  Lady.  She  is  an  angel. 

1  Lady.  She's  a  goddess  rather. 

Tat.  She's  angel,  queen,  and  goddess,  altogether. 

Queen.  Away  !  you  flatter  me. 


1  Lady.  We  don't  indeed  ; 
Your  merit  does  our  praise  by  far  exceed. 

Queen.  You  make  me  blush;  pray  help  me  to  u 
1  Lady.  That  blush  becomes  you —  [fan. 

Tat.  Would  I  were  a  man! 
Queen.  I'll  hear  no  more  of  these  fantastic  airs. 

(  Bell  rings.) 
The  bell  rings  in  ;  come  ladies,  let's  to  pray'rs. 

[  They  dance  off. 
Scene  III. — An  Anti-chamher. 

Entir    RlGDlIM-FUNNlDOS  and   ALDIBORONTI- 
PIIOSCOPHORNIO. 

Rig.  Egad!  we're  in  the  wrong  box.  Who  the 
devil  would  have  thought  that  Chrononhotontholo- 
gos should  be  at  that  mortal  fight  of  Tippodeans? 
W-liy,  there's  not  a  mother's  child  of  them  to  be 
seen  ;  egad !  they  footed  it  away  as  fast  as  their 
hands  could  carry  them;  but  they  have  left  their 
king  behind  'em.  We  have  him  safe,  that's  one 
comfort. 

Aldi.  Would  he  were  still  at  amplest  liberty! 
For,  oh  !  my  dearest  Rigdum-Funnidos, 
I  have  a  riddle  to  unriddle  to  thee, 
Shall  make  thee  stare  thyself  into  a  statue: 
Our  Queen's  in  love  with  this  Antipodean. 

Rig.  The  devil  she  is?  Well,  I  see  mischief  is 
going  forward  with  a  vengeance. 

Aldi.  But,  lo  !  the  conq'rer  comes,  all  crown'd 
with  conquest ; 
A  solemn  triumph  graces  his  return. 
Let's  grasp  the  forelock  of  this  apt  occasion. 
To  greet  the  victor,  in  the  flow  of  glory. 
A  grand  triumph.     Enter  CHRONONHOTONTHOLO- 
GOS in  a  icheelbnrrow.  Guards,  Attendan'.s,  tfC.) 

met  by  Rigdum-Funnidos  and  Aldiboronliphosco-  i 

phornio. 
All  hail  to  Chrononhotonthologos! 
Thrice  trebly  welcome  to  your  loyal  subjects. 
Myself  and  faithful  Rigdum-Funnidos, 
Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  love  and  loyalty, 
Intreat  you  to  inspect  our  inmost  souls. 
And  read  in  them  what  tongue  can  never  utter. 

Chro.  Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 
To  thee,  and  gentle  Rigdum-Funnidos, 
Our  eratulations  flow  in  streams  unbounded. 
Our  bounty's  debtor  to  your  loyalty,  | 

Which  shall  with  int'rest  be  repaid  ere  long.  | 

But  where's  our  Queen,  where's  Fadladinida? 
She  should  be  foremost  in  this  gladsome  train,      j 
To  grace  our  triumph;  but  I  see  she  slights  me.    | 
This  haughty  Queen  shall  be  no  longer  mine;         j 
I'll  have  a  sweet  and  gentle  conculjine. 

Rig.  Now,  my  dear  little  Phoscoi)horny,  fnrai 

swinging  lie   to   bring  the  Queen  oft',  and  I'll  rnn 

with  it  to  her  this  minute,  that  we  may  all  heinsj 

stay:  say  she  has  got  the  thorough-go-nimble.        : 

[  Whispers,  and  steals offA 

Aldi.  Speak  not,  great  Chrononhotonthologos,  '1 
In  accents  so  injuriously  severe  I 

Of  Fadladinida,  your  faithful  Queen  : 
By  me  she  sends  an  embassy  of  love,  j 

Sweet  blandishments  and  kind  congratulations,      j 
But  cannot,  oh  !  she  cannot,  come  herself.  i 

Chro.  Our  rage  is  turn'd  to  fear.    What  ails  thi 
Queen?  ! 

Aldi.  A  sudden  diarrhoea's  rapid  force  1 

So  stimulates  the  peristaltic  motion,  i 

That  she  by  far  outdoes  her  late  outdoing,  | 

And  all  conclude  her  royal  life  in  danger. 

Chro.  Bid  the  physicians  of  the  world  assemble 
In  consultation,  solemn  and  sedate  ;  ( 

More  to  corroborate  their  sage  resolves,  I 

Call  from  their  graves  the  learned  men  of  old,       pg 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus  ;  ll 

Doctors,  apothecaries,  surgeons,  chymists,    _     W 
All,  all  attend!  and  see  they  bring  their  med'cine  i 
Whole  magazines  of  gallipotted  nostrums,  ' 

Materializ'd  in  pharmaceutic  order.  j 
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'  e  man  that  cures  our  Queen  shall  have  our  em- 
pire. [Exeujil. 

Scene  IV. — A  Garden. 
Enter 'V^^L^^^nr.  aiidtheQvE\i.N. 
Queen.  Heip;lio!  inv  lieait ! 
\Tat.  Wlial  ails  my  gracious  Queen  1 
\Queen.  Oh  !   would  to  Venus  I  had  never  seen — 
'I'at.  Seen  what,  ni}'  rojal  mistress^ 
iQueen.  Too,  too  much  I 
Ttit.  Did  it  atlVight  you  ! 
Queen.  No,  'tis  nothing  such. 
Tat.  \Vliat  was  it,  madam? 
Queen.  Really  I   don't  know. 
Tal.  It  must  be  something? 
Queen.  No ! 
Tat.  Or  nothing? 

•Queen.  No!  [neither. 

Tat.  Then  I  conclude,  of  course,  siiice  it  was 
!)thing  and  something  jumbled  well  together. 
•Queen.  Oh!  my  Tatlatiihe,  have  you  never  seen — 
iTat.  Can    I   ^uess   what,   unless   you     tell,   my 
\Queen.  'I'he  Kins,  I  mean.  [Queen  ? 

'Tat.  Just  now  relurn'd  from  war; 
i3  rides,  like  Mars,  in  his  triumphal  car. 
Iinqnest precedes,  with  laurels  in  bis  hand  ; 
i^hind  him,  Fame  does  on  her  tripos  stand  ; 
J;h  golden  trump  shrill  through  the  air  she  sounds, 
Ihicli  rends  the  earth,  and  thence  to  heaven  re- 
lophies  and  spoils,  innumerable,  grace     [bounds; 
lis  triumph,   which  all  triumphs  does  deface. 
Jiste,  then,  great  Queen,  your  hero  thus  to  meet, 
!ho  longs  to  lay  his  laurels  at  your  I'eet. 
Queen.    Art  mad,   Tatlanthef    I   mean   no  such 
our  talk's  distasteful.  [thing. 

^Tat.  Didn't  you  name  the  King? 
^Queen.  I  did,  Tallaiiihe,  but  it  was  not  thine  ; 
|ie  charming  king  I  mean,  is  only  mine. 
Tat.  Who  else,  who  else,  but  such  a  charming  fair, 
I  Clirononliotonthologos  should  share? 
le  queen  of  beauty  and  the  god  of  arms, 

I  him  and  you  united,  blend  their  charms. 

i!  had  you  seen  him,  how  he  dealt  out  death, 
lidatonestroke,  robb'd  thousands  of  theirbreath  ; 

hile  on  the  slaughter'd  heaps  himself  did  rise, 
I  pyramids  of  conquest  to  the  skies, 
jie  gods  all  hail'd,  and  fain  would  have  him  stay, 
jit  your  bright  charms  have  call'd  him  thence  away. 

Queen.  This  does  my  utmost  indignation  raise! 

')u  are  too  pertly  lavish  in  his  praise. 

'ave  me  for  ever  ! 

\Tat.  Oh  \  what  shall  I  say?  (Kneeling.) 

b  not,  great  Queen,  your  anger  thus  display. 

ja!  frown  me  dead!  let  nie  not  live  to  hear 

[y  gracious  Queen  and  mistress  so  severe  ! 

I^e  made  some  horrible,  mistake,  no  doubt; 

til !  tell  me  what  it  is. 

[Queen.  No;  find  it  out. 

\Tat.  No,  I  will  never  leave  you;  here  I'll  grow, 

II  you  some  token  of  forgiveness  shew. 

Ih!  all  ye  pow'rs  above,  come  down,  comedown! 

ind  from  her  brows  dispel  that  angry  frown. 

iQueen.  Tallanihe,  rise,  you  haveprevail'd  atlast: 

jfl'end  no  more,  and  I'll  excuse  what's  past. 

{Tat.  {Aside  and  rising.)  Why,  what  a  fool  was 

\  not  to  perceive  her  passion  for  the  topsy-turvy 

ling!   the  gentleman  that  carries  his  head  where 

:s  heels  should  be  !  But  I  must  tack  about,  I  see. 

rxcuse  me,  gracious  madam!  if  my  heart 

[  {To  the  Queen.) 

ears  sympathy  with  your's  in  ev'ry  part. 

f'lih  you  alike  I  sorrow  and  rejoice  ; 

ipprove  your  passion,  and  commend  your  choice. 

|lie  captive  King — 

i  Queen.  That's  he,  that's  he,  that's  lie  ! 

d  die  ten  thousand  deaths  to  set  him  free. 

|h,  my  Tatlanthe  !  have  you  seen  his  face, 

lis  air,  his  shape,  his  mien,  bis  ev'ry  grace? 

1  what  a  charming  attitude  he  stands  : 

tow  prettily  he  foots  it  with  his  hands  ! 


Well,  to  his  arms — no,  to  his  legs  I  fly, 
For  I  must  have  him  if  I  live,  or  die. 


\^E.veu7it. 


Scene  V. — A  Bedchamber. 
CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS  asleep. 
Rough  music;  viz.  salt-boxes  and  rolling-pins,  grid- 
irons and  tongs,  sow-gelders'  horns,  marrow-bones 
and  cleavers,  S,c.  (Sfc, 

Chro.  {  Wakes.)  What  heavenly  sounds  are  these 
that  charm  my  ears  ? 
Sure,  'tis  the  music  of  the  tuneful  spheres! 

Enter  Captain  of  the  Guards. 
Capt.  A  messenger  from  Gen'ral  Bombardinian 
Craves  instant  audience  of  your  majesty. 
Chro.  Give  him  admittance. 

Enter  Herald. 

Her.  Long  life  to  Clirononliotonthologos! 
Your  faithful  Gen'ral  Bombardinian 
Sends  you  his  tongue,  transplanted  in  my  mouth, 
To  pour  his  soul  out  in  your  royal  ears.         [ence, 

Chro.  Then  use  thy  master's  tongue  with  rever- 
Nor  waste  it  in  thine  own  loquacity. 
But  brielly  and  at  large  declare  thy  message. 

Her.  Suspend  awhile;,  great  Chrononhotontholo- 
The  fate  of  empires,  and  the  toils  of  war;  [gos, 

And  in  my  tent  let's  quart' Falernian  wine, 
Till  our  souls  mount  and  emulate  the  gods. 
Two  captive  females,  beauteous  as  the  morn. 
Submissive  to  your  wishes,  court  your  option. 
Haste,  then,  great  King,  to  bless  us  with  your  pre- 
sence. 
Our  scouts  already  watch  the  wish'd  approach, 
Which  shall  be  welcom'd  by  the  drum's  dread  rattle, 
The  cannon's  thunder,  and  the  trumpet's  blast; 
While  I,  in  front  of  mighty  myrmidons, 
Receive  my  King  in  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

Chro.  Tell  him  I  come  ;  my  tlying  steed  prepare  ; 
Ere  thou  art  half  on  horseback  I'll  be  there. 

[E.veunt. 
Scene  VI. — A  Pri.ion. 

The  King  of  the  Antipodes  discovered  asleep  on  a 
conch. 

Enter  the  Ql'EEN. 
Queen.  Is  this  a  place,  oh  !  all  ye  gods  above! 
This  a  reception  for  the  man  I  love? 
See  in  what  sweet  tranquillity  he  sleeps, 
While  nature's  self  at  his  confinement  weeps. 
Rise,  lovely  monarch!  see  your  frieiid  appear; 
No  Chrononhotoathologos  is  here. 
Command  your  freedom,  by  this  sacred  ring; 
Then  command  me.    What  says  my  charming  King? 
{She  puts  the  ring  in  his  mouth,  he  bends  the 
sea-crab,  and  makes  a  roaring  noise.) 
What  can  this  mean?    He  lays  his  feet  at  mine. 
Is  this  of  love  or  hate  his  country's  sif>n? 
Ah!  wretched  Queen!  how  hapless  is  thy  lot, 
To  love  a  man  that  understands  thee  not! 
Oh!  lovely  Venus  !  goddess  all  divine! 
And  gentle  Cupid,  that  sweet  son  of  thine. 
Assist,  assist  me,  with  your  sacred  art. 
And  teach  me  to  obtain  this  stranger's  heart. 

Venus  descends  in  her  chariot. 
AIR.— Venus. 
See  Venus  does  attend  thee, 

My  dilding,  my  dolding; 
Love's  goddess  will  befriend  thee, 

Lily  bright  and  shinee. 
With  pity  and  compassion. 

My  dilding,  my  dolding; 
She  sees  thy  tender  passion, 

Lily  bright  and  shinee. 
To  thee  I  yield  my  powr  divine. 

Dance  over  the  Lady  Lea; 
Demand  whatever  thou  ivilt,  'tis  thine, 
My  gay  lady. 


CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS. 
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Take  this  mayic  wand  in  hand, 

Dance,  S^c. 
All  the  world's  at  thy  command, 

Ml/  gay,  Sj-c. 

Cupid  descends. 

DUETT.— Cupid  and  the  Qukf.n. 

Cupid.  Are  you  a  tvidoiv,  or  are  you  a  wife? 

Gillyflower,  gentle  rosemary. 
Or  are  you  a  maiden,  so  fair  and  so  briijht  ? 
As  the  dew  that  flies  over  the  nnd- 
herry  tree. 

Queen.  Would  I  were  a  widow,  as  I  am  a  wife  ! 
,  Gillyflow'r,  ^c. 

Bid  Fm,  to  my  tiorrow,  a  maiden  as  bright. 
As  the  dew,  Sjc. 

Cupid.  You  shall  be  a  ividow  before  it  is  night, 
Gillyflow'r,  Sjv. 
No  longer  a  maiden,  so  fair  and  so  bright, 

As  the  dew,  <^t. 
Two  jolly  young  husbands  your  person  shall 
share, 

Gillyflow'r,  Sfc. 

And  liventy  fine  babies  all  lovely  and  fair. 

As  the  dew,  Sfc. 

Queen.  Oh !  thanks,  Mr.Cupid,for  this  your  good  news, 

Gillyflow'r,  &;c. 

What  woman  alive  would  such  favours  refuse  ? 

While  the  dew,  Sj-c. 
[Venus  and  Cupid  re-ascend;  the  Queen  goes 
off,  and  the  King  of  the  Antipodes  folloivs , 
walking  on  his  hands. 

Scene  VII. — Bombardbiian' s  Tent. 

CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS    and     BOM  BARDINIAN 

discovered  at  a  table,  with  two  Ladies. 
Bomb.  This  honour,  rojal  sir,  so  royalizes 
The  royalty  of  your  most  royal  actions. 
The  dumb  can  only  utter  forth  your  praise  ; 
For  we,  who  speak,  want  words  to  tell  our  meaning. 
Here  !  till  the  goblet  with  Falernian  wine  ;        [pet 
And  while  our  monarch  drinks,  bid  the  shrill  trum- 
Tell  all  the  gods,  that  we  propine  their  healths. 

Chro.  Hold!  Bombardinian,  I  esteem  it  fit. 
With  so  much  wine,  to  eat  a  little  bit. 

Bomb.  See  that  the  table  instantly  be  spread 
With  all  that  art  and  nature  can  produce. 
Traverse  from  pole  to  pole  ;  sail  round  the  globe  ; 
Bring  every  eatable  that  can  be  eat : 
The  King  shall  eat,  the'  all  mankind  be  starv'd. 

CooJfc.  I  am  afraid  his  majesty  will  be  starved 
before  I  can  run  round  the  world  for  a  dinner ;  be- 
sides, Where's  the  money? 

Chro.  Ah  !  dost  thou  prattle,  contumacious  slave  ! 
Guards,  seize  the  villain!  broil  him,  fry  him,  stew 

him ; 
Ourselves  shall  eat  him,  out  of  mere  revenge. 

Cook.  Oh!  pray,  your  majesty,  spare  my  life: 
there's  some  nice  cold  pork  in  the  pantry  ;  I'll  hash 
it  for  your  majesty  in  a  minute. 

Chro.  Be  thou  first  hash'd  in  hell,  audacious  slave ! 
(Kills  him,  and  turns  to  Bombardinian.) 
Hash'd  pork  I  Shall  Chrononhotonthologos 
Be  fed  with  swine's  (lesh,  and  at  second  hand  ? 
Now,  by  the  gods !  thou  dost  insult  us,  General. 

Bomb.  The  gods  can  witness,  that  I  little  thought 
Your  majesty  to  other  tlesh  than  this 
Had  aught  the  least  propensity. 

{Points  to  the  Ladies.) 
Chro.  Is  this  a  dinner  for  a  hungry  monarch? 
Bomb.  Monarchs  as  great  as  Chrononhotontholo- 
Have  made  a  very  hearty  meal  of  worse.  [gos 

Chro.  Ah  !  traitor !   dost  thou  brave  me  to  my 
teeth? 
Take  this  reward,  and  learn  to  raock  thy  master. 

{Strikes  him..) 
Bomb,  A  blow !  Shall  Bombardinian  take  a  blow  ? 


Blush,  blush,  thou  sun!     Start  back,  thou  rapid  , 
ocean !  _        [ble,  ; 

Hills,  vales,  seas,  mountains,  all  commixing  cium- 
And  into  chaos  pulverize  the  world  ; 
For  Bombardinian  has  received  a  blow. 
And  Chrononhotonthologos  shall  die.         {Vrnm.) 
[The  Women  run  ofl\  crying  "  Help,  murder!" 

Chro.  What  means  the  traitor?  : 

Bomb.  Traitor,  in  thy  teeth  ; 
Thus  I  defy  thee  !  (  They  fight,  he  kills  Chro.)  \ 

Ah !   what  have  I  done?  I 

Go,  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  call'd;  ' 

And  let  the  man  that  calls  it  be  the  caller;  1 

And,  in  his  calling,  let  him  nothing  call. 
But  coach,  coach,  coach  !  Oh  !  for  a  coach,  ye  gods!  j 

[Exit,  raving,  , 

Be-enler  BoMnARDlNlAN  with  a  Doctor.         \ 

Bomb.  How  fares  your  majesty?  \ 

Voct.  My  lord,  he's  dead. 

Bomb.  Ah!  dead!  Impossible!  It  cannot  be! 
I'd  not  believe  it,  tho'  himself  should  swear  it. 
Go  join  his  body  to  his  soul  aa;ain,  | 

Or,  by  this  light,  thy  soul  shall  (juit  thy  body! 

Doct.  My  lord,   he's  far  beyond  the  power  of! 
His  soul  has  left  his  body  and  this  world,    [physic;! 

Bomb.  Then  go  to  t'other  world,  and  fetch  it! 
back;  {Kills  him.):' 

And,  if  I  find  thou  triflest  with  me  there,  | 

I'll  chase  thy  shade  through  myriads  of  orbs,  | 
And  drive  thee  far  beyond  the  verge  of  nature.  I 
Ah!  call'st  thou,  Chrononhotonthologos?  | 

I  come!  your  faithful  Bombardinian  comes! 
He  comes  in  worlds  unknown  to  make  new  wars. 
And  gain  thee  empires  numerous  as  the  stars. 

{Kills  himself. 

Enter  the  QwEEN  and  others. 

Aldi.  Oh,  horrid  !  horrible,  and  horridest  horror  ' 
Our  king,  our  general,  our  cook,  our  doctor!        \ 
All  dead!  stone  dead!  irrevocably  dead! 
Oh  !—  (-4-  tragedy  groan. 

Queen.  My  husband  dead !     Ye  gods  !  what  is' 
you  mean. 
To  make  a  widow  of  a  virgin  Queen?       _  ' 

For,  to  my  great  misfortune,  he,  poor  King! 
Has  left  me  so  :  isn't  that  a  wretched  thing? 

Tat.  Why,  then,  dear  madam  !  make  no  fartlie 
Were  I  your  majesty  I'd  try  another.  [pother 

Queen.  I  think  'tis  best  to  follow  thy  advice. 

Tat.  I'll  fit  you  with  a  husband  in  a  trice—  | 
Here's  Rigdum-Funnidos,  a  proper  man  :  . 

If  any  one  can  please  a  queen,  he  can. 

Rig.  Ay,  that  he  can,  and  please  your  majesty. 
So,  ceremonies  apart,  let's  proceed  to  business.    ; 

Queen.  Oh !  but  the  mourning  takes  up  all  my  can  | 
I'm  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  weeds  to  wear. 

Big.  Never  talk  of  sorrow,  madam  ;  \ 

One  ounce  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  of  sorrow;  i 

Let's  bed  to-night,  and  then  we'll  wed  to-niorrov 

I'll  make  thee  a  great  man,  my  little  Phoscophorn 

{Aside  to  Aldil 

Aldi.  Iscornyourbonnty;I'llbekingornolhini 
Draw,  miscreant !  draw!  | 

Big.  No,  sir,  I'll  take  the  law.  | 

{Runs  behind  the  Queeth 

Queen.  Well,  gentlemen,  to  make  the  matter  easj 
I'll  have  you  both  ;  and  that,  I  hope,  will  please  J<{ 
And  now,  Tatlanthe,  thou  art  all  my  care  : 
Where  shall  I  find  thee  such  another  pair? 
Pity  that  you,  who've  serv'd  so  long  so  well. 
Should  die  a  virgin,  and  lead  apes  in  hell.  , 

Choose  for  yourself,  dear  girl,  our  empire  round  j 
Your  portion  is  twelve  hundred  thousand  pound.  | 

Aldi.  Here!  take  these  dead  and  bloody  corp. 
Make  preparation  for  our  wedding-day.  [awa  1 
Instead  of  sad  solemnity,  and  black,  ! 

Our  hearts  shall  swim  in  claret  and  in  sack.      | 

lExett 
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ACT  I, 

Scene  I. — A  Room  at  an  inn. 

lEADOWS   discovered  in  a  riding-dress,  with 

Canteen. 

Wead.  Was  there  no  possibility  of  bribing  one 
lie  servants^ 

'^ant.  None  in  the  world,  sir;  which,  indeed, 
s'prised  nie;  for  though  I  must  confess  they  have 
bigood  places,  I  have  known  folks  with  belter, 
a'l  in  a  greater  man's  service,  who  would  not  let 
jBiibe  slip  through  their  lingers  for  want  of  the 
table  of  clenching  the  list  upon  it. 

jlfenrf.  What  shall  I  do.  Canteen  1  you  are  an 
<;  campaigner,  and  should  be  ripe  witli  stratagem 
i lesperate  cases. 

Caiif.  I  have  got  a  scheme  to  serve  you,  if  you'll 
iliertake  it. 

Mead.  Can  you  doubt  me? 

Cant.  Then  be  attentive :  Old  Wrongward's 
^iise,  on  the  approaching  wedding,  is  as  thronged 
til  fair  with  company  ;  dress  yourself  in  the  style 
(an  elderly  gentleman  travelling  the  country; 
{Intend  to  misapprehend  everybody  ;  in  short,  as- 
S|ne  the  character  of  a  deaf  man  ;  and,  thus  dis- 
f'sed,  put  up  at  his  house,  as  if  you  took  it  for 
s'inn.  [gistrate. 

jlfeafZ.  Pho,  pho  I  I   shall  be  taken  before  ama- 

Cant.  Not  you,  indeed,  sir:  at  all  these  public 
ijddings  there  are  a  great  number  of  strangers  in- 
y^ed  by  the  chief  guests  ;  you'll  pass  as  a  friend  to 
flue  of  the  company  ;  but  grant  you  are  taken  for 
t;  character  j'ou  assume,  an  old,  deaf,  blunder- 
i  blockhead,  your  mistakes  will  create  so  much 
<  ertainment,  that  nobody  will  think  of  turning 
l\i  oat  of  doors,  till  you  "have  full  opportunity  of 
•icoTering  yourself  to  your  mistress. 


Mead.  And  do  you  think  she'll  listen  to  me  ? 

Cant.  I'm  sure  of  it,  sir  ;  I'd  stake  my  life  to  a 
cartouch-box,  that  your  letters  from  camp  have 
been  intercepted,  and  some  d — d  story  trumped 
up  by  that  old  villain,  her  guardian,  to  make  her 
marry  his  own  son. 

Mead.  It  must  be  so,  my  Sophia  otherwise  could 
never  have  forgotten  me. 

Cant.  It  must  be  so!  lord,  sir,  if  you  were  not 
so  much  in  love,  it  would  appear  to  you  as  plainias 
a  pikestaff;  but  when  once  love  gels  into  a  man's 
head,  poor  reason  is  brought  before  a  court-martial 
of  the  passions,  and  cashiered  without  a  hearing. 

Mead.  But  it  will  be  necessary  lo  apprize  Sophia 
of  this,  if  I  can  by  any  means  convey  a  letter  to 
her. 

Cant.  Alight  breaks  in  upon  me  ;  I  met  a  little 
flower  girl  standing  at  the  inn-door,  as  fresh  and 
as  blooming  as  the  sweetest  rose  in  her  basket. 
Don't  you  imagine  a  letter  maybe  conveyed  by 
her  into  the  garrison  1 

Mead    Can  we  trust  her  ? 

Cant.  She'sas  sure  as  arifle  barrel,  sir:  you  know 
what  a  smooth  tongue  and  a  smart  ligure  will  do 
with  a  girl  in  the  country  ;  I  have  persuaded  her 
that  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  ;  and 
have  swore,  by  the  god  of  love,  and  the  god  of 
battles,  that  I'U  make  her  Mrs.  Canteen,  if  she 
pleases,  before  to-morrow  morning. 

Mead.  Where  is  she? 

Cant.  Selling  nosegays  to  passengers,  as  they 
go  in  and  out  of  their  carriages  ;  but  I'll  bring  her 
to  you,  sir,  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger;  in  the  mean- 
time, write  your  letter.  There's  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
on  the  table.  [Exit. 

Mead.  (  Writing.)  My  all  depends  on  her  receiv- 
ing this  letter;  otherwise,  the  surprise  of  so  un- 
SS 
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expectedly  iiieetingme,  might  occasion  a  discovery. 
— {Seeing  Canteen  and  Bets;/  Blossom.)  Oil!  here 
come  IMars  and  Venus  already. 

Enter  Cantef.n  arid  Betsy  Blossom. 
Betsy  B.  Nosegays,  your  honour? 
Mead.  Come  hither,  my  pretty  dear,  and  let  me 
see  thera.  {Looks  in  the  basket.) 

Betsy  B.  Oh !    sir,  don't  tumble  over  my  basket. 
I  can't  let  you  picli  and  choose  at  a  common  price. 
Cant.  {Aside  to  Betsy  B.)  Let  him  take  which  he 
pleases,  he's  as  generous  as  a  prince,  hussy! 

Betsy  B.  Is  he,  by  gosh  !  then  he  shall  have  the 
myrtle  and  the  jessamine,  and  the  two  moss  roses 
I  was  taking  up  to  the  'squire's,  where  the  great 
wedding  is  to  be. 

Mead.  What's  that  yon  say?  Are  yon  going  to 
the  house  where  the  great  wedding  is  to  be  ? 

Betsy B.  Yes;  and  I  shall  sell  all  my  nosegays 
there, and  am  promised  a  ribbon  fora  bride-favour, 
by  John,  the  buller. 

Cant.  Oh,  ho  !  John  the  butler!  I  find  I'm  not 
sole  proprietor  of  my  little  nosegay  merchant. 
{Aside.) 

Mead.  {Taking her  by  the  ha)id.)  Now,  my  sweet 
dear,  blooming  little  Flora,  if  you  will  grant  me 
one  favour,  I  will  give  you  a  guinea. 

Betsy  B.  Who,  I,  sir?  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  that  I  scorn  your  guineas  ;  I  am  no  such  par- 
son :  though  I'm  poor,  I'm  honest,  that  let  me  tell 
you  ;  and  I'd  rather  sell  nosegays  with  my  vartue, 
than  ride  in  a  coach  and  six  without  it. 

Cant.   Zounds!  what   an    explosion  was   there, 
from  a   carbine   like  a  pocket-pistol  ;  why,  who's 
going  to  meddle  with  your  vartue  1     I  tell  you,  you 
may  keep  the  guinea  and  your  vartue  together. 
Betsy  B.  May  I? 

Cant.  Yes;  but  I  find,  Betsy,  I'm  greatly  de- 
ceived in  your  temper.  I  thought  you  were  as 
meek  as  a  violet,  but  I  find  you  are  as  sharp  as  a 
sweet-briar. 

Mead.  I    only"  want  you,  my  dear,  to  take  this 
letter  for  me,  and  deliver  it  into  the  young  lady's 
Land  who  is  to  be  married  to-morrow  ;  and  to  take 
-  care  that  nobody  sees  you. 

Betsy  B.  As  sure  as  a  gun,  I  know  who  you  are. 
Mead.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  who  am  I? 
Betsy  B.  You  are   her  old   sweetheart,  and  she 
lias  turned  false-hearted. 

Cant.  Oons!  what  a  witch  it  is  !  I'll  go  and  pre- 
pare your  dress,  sir.  [hxit. 
Betsy  B.  It's  the  talk  of  the  whole  village,  how 
IMiss  Sophia  had  forsaken  a  malicious  officer  that 
was  in  love  with  lier. 

Mead.  Will  you  take  this  letter  for  me "? 
Betsy  B.  That  I   will,  with  all  my  heart ;  and, 
between  ourselves,  though  I  am  a  poor  girl,  give 
her  her  own  into  the  bargain. 

Mead.  My  dear,  you  must  not  say  a  word  to  her; 
only  deliver  the  letter. 

Betsy B.  What,  then  you  would  not  have  me 
scold  her? 

Mead.  By  no  means  ;  that  would  ruin  me  for 
ever  in  her  esteem :  but  what  is  your  name,  my 
love? 

Betsy  B.  Betsy  Blossom,  an'tplease  you.  {Curt- 
sying.) 

Mead.  Well,  my  dear  Betsy,  go  offimmediately ; 
and  remember  that  the  whole  liappiness  of  my  life 
depends  on  your  care  aud  secrecy. 
SONG.— Betsy. 
Believe  me,  sir,  yon  II find  me  true, 
As  any  girl  you  ever  knew; 
I  knoiv  no  art, 
To  hide  my  heart; 
And  since  with  Jlow'rs  first  I  stood, 
To  young  or  old 
I  never  sold 
'f'l'o  fates  under  a  hood. 


'Tis  true  I  dress  in  simple  gown,  \ 

And  never  saw  the  flaunting  town,  j 

Where  ladies  shine  i 

In  silks  so  fine;  i 

Still  I  tliink  myself  as  good  i 

A  s  toasted  belle,  | 

Whilst  I  ne'er  sell 
Two  faces  under  a  hood.  [^Exeunt.  . 

Scene  II. 
Old  Wrongward  and  Stershold   discovered. 
Slernhold  reading  the  papers  to  him ;  Old  Wrong- 
ward  in  his  gouty  chair,  wrapped  up  in  flannel. 
Old  W.  You   are  a  terrible   reader,  Sternhold; 
can't  you   speak   your  words  shorter?  you  sound 
every  sellable  as  if  you  had  a  speaking-trumpet  at 
your  mouth. 

Stern.  I  can't  help  it,  your  honour;  it  is  a  way 
I  have  got. 

OldW.  It's  like  thegrindof  an  ill-tonedbarrelled- 
organ  in  my  ears  ;  but  go  on,  for  you  were  born  a 
parish-cleric,  and  will  chant  everything  in  psabi 
tune  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Stern.  {Reading.)    "  Rome,  April  1st. — Yester- 
day morning,  between  twelve  and  one,  his  holiness  < 
the  Pope  was  safely  delivered  of  twins  ;  the  mo-  i 
ther  and  children  are  well,  and  likely  to  live." 

OldW.  Why,  is  the  fellow  mad?  The  Pope  de- 
livered of  twins !    Zounds  !  you  may  as  well  tell 
me  of  St.  Paul's  dancing  the  hayes,  or  the  Monu- 
ment turning  prize-fighter. 
Stern.  Shall  I  goon? 

OldW.  Read  over  that  last  article  again,  fori 
I'm  sure  you  have  made  a  blunder. 

Stern.  {Reading.)  "  Rome,  April  1st.— Yester- ■ 
day  morning,  between  twelve  and  one,  his  holiness ( 
the  Pope  was  safely  delivered  of  twins;  the  mo-i 
ther  and  children  are  well,  and  likely  to  live." 

Old  W.  Truly,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  event, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  and  must  cause  strange  confusion 
among  the  cardinals ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts, 
it's  not  altogether  past  belief,  for  there's  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  female  Pope,  who  was  discovered 
by  her  pregnancy,  Pope  Joan  I  think  she  was 
called;  but  give  me  the  paper,  for  d — n  me  if  I 
can  believe  it  yet.  {Takes  the  paper  and  reads.) 
"  Mr.  Printer,  if  you  think  the  following  cross- 
readings" — cross-readings!  ha,  ha,  ha!  confound 
those  cross-readings  ;  as  if  things  were  not  cross 
enough  of  themselves. 

Enter  Sovnix  ««(?  Betsy  Blossom. 
Sophia.    {Aside  to  Betsy  B.)    And  he   seemed 
I  deeply  concerned? 

Betsy  B.  Oh  !  deeply  concerned  ;  and  his  ejes, 
poor  soul !  as  red  as  blood  with  crying.  _ 

OldW.  Is  not  that  Sophy  I  see?  eh!  hows 
this?  Where's  my  son  George?  has  the  rascal  the 
impudence  to  stir  an  inch  from  your  apron-string? 
Sophia.  Sir,  he  cannot,  with  propriety,  leave 
the  company  ;  more  especially,  as  infirmities  pre- 
vent your  entertaining  them. 

Old  W.  Intirmities!  why  what  infirmities  have. 
I  got,  except  a  little  touch  of  the  gout,  now  and. 
then?  If  I  could  walk,  and  had  the  use  of  mj 
right  hand,  and  could  see  without  spectacles,  Id 
be  as  hale  a  man  as  any  in  the  county.  {Seewv 
Betsy  B.)  But  who  is  that  blooming  rogue  wttB. 
you?  ■  , 

Sophia.  A  flower-girl,  sir;  she  has  brought  m» 
some  jessamine  and  moss-roses. 

Old  W.  Ay ;  tell  her  to  come  this  way,  and  letl 
me  look  at  her  moss-roses. 

Sophia.  {Aside  to  Betsy  B.)  Go,  shew  him  your 
nosegavs,  Betsy;  and  keep  him  in  chat,  whilst  1 
run  and  write  an  answer. 

Betsy  D.  But  lord,  ma'am,  he  bears  such  a  terri- 
ble character,  I'm  afraid  to  go  nigh  him. 

Sophia.  Pho,  pho  !  never  fear  him;  he  has  not 
been  out  of  that  chair,  except  at  bed-times,  these 
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,  hree  months,  but  is  rolled  up  and  down  the  house 
ike  a  great  hahy;  go  to  him,  I  say,  and  I'll  re- 
urn  ifiiniedialely.  {Exit. 
Old  IV.  You  may  go  about  your  business,  Stern- 
lold  ;  I'm  tired  of  your  d — d  drone;  it's  worse  to 
hau  an  old  clothes'-man  in  London. 
1  Stern.  (Aside.)  Lord,  lord!  What  will  this 
jvorld  cnme  to  ?  tExit. 
i  Betsy  B.  (Aside.)  By  goss !  as  he  can't  budge, 
ill  have  a  little  fun  with  him. 


Old  W.  She  was  here  this  moment. 

Voimg  W.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  sir?  I 
hope  you're  not  ill? 

Old  W.  No;  but  I  was  bargaining  for  some  moss- 
roses,  and  they  have  pricked  my  fingers  so  con- 
foundedly— 

Voiiiig  W.  I  have  very  bad  iiews  to  tell  you,  sir; 
Meadows  has  been  seen  about  the  liouse. 

OldW.  The  devil  he  has!  Then,  boy,  we  are  un- 
done!   If  she  sees  him,  our  interceptinghisletlers. 


rM  I  Mr    /-I  , -.1  .,  .   .  -"• -v- .     J  ■  cue  occn  mill,  our  iiiifrceiningnisiei 

OldW.  Come   hither,  my  pretty  maid,  and  let     and  the  storv  of  his  marriage  with  another,  will  all 

lie  look  at  your  moss-roses.  I  be  discovered. 

Betsy  B.  (Huns  up  to  him.)  Ay,  to  be  sure,  sir,  I       Younq  W.  She  has  seen  no  stranger  to-dav  1 

ntfWf'^'',  ^'"^  ''"^1  "],""  t'^e,c"""try.  j       O'd  W.  Not  a  soul  to  my  knowledge,  except  a 

Via  n  .  (laking  up  the  jloivers.)  Lpon  my  word,  i  poor  little  innocent  flower-girl. 

leyarehne  ones— but   is  Sophy  gone ?    Is  there  |       Yoimg  W.    It's  no   matter;  that   woman     I'm 


obody  sees  us  ? 
Betsy  B.  Not  a  soul ;  we  are  both  together,  all 
one  by  ourselves. 

Old  W.  But  are  you  sure  that  there's    nobody 
oteiiing"! 

Betsy  B.  Oh!  very  sartin,  sir. 
Old  W.  Then  give  me  a  kiss,  you  little  smiling 

.  Betsy  B.  Oh!  dear  sir,  wouldn't  you  be  ashamed 

j'  kiss  such  a  poor  girl  as  I? 

iOldW.  Ashamed!    not   I,  by  the   lord  Harry; 

,me  hither,  I  say. 

\Belsy  B.  (Aside.)  Now  to  plague  him.  Wliy,  I 
u  must  know,  sir,  that  I'm  afraid  some  of  the  i 
iiily  will  see  us;  but  if  you'll  fetch  a  walk  with  ' 
i  anywhere —  i 

Old  W.  Fetch  a  walk  with  her  !  I  could  as  soon 
ch  the  Tower  upon  my  back. 

Petsy  B.  But  now  I  look  at  your  legs,  I  suppose  I 

;iu  can  t  walk.  Oh,  lud  !  they're  like  mill  posts.  ' 
Old  W.  No,  no  ;  not  quite  so  bad,  they're  a  lit- 


persuaded,  has  brought  her  a  letter. 
Old  W.  Ecod  !  like  enough. 
Yottiiy  W.  Then,  sir,  if  you  will  sit  with  the  com- 
pany,  I  II  go  in  pursuit  of'her  ;   and  if  in  the  power 
of  gold,   I'll  get  everything  out  of  her.  [Exit. 

Old  W.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart.   Here,  William! 

Enter  Vv  1 1,  LI  AM. 
Will.  Did  yon  call,  sir? 

Old  W.  Roll  me  iij  to  the  company.  (William 
goes  behind  the  chair,  and  rolls  it.)  Soflly,  you  ras- 
cal !  if  legs  could  be  purchased,  what  wouldn't  I 
give  for  a  new  pair? 

[Exit  William,  rolling  off  Old  Wrongwnrd. 
Scene  UI.—The  Outside  of  Old  WrongiL-ard's house. 
Enter  JoiIN. 
John.  'SYhat  a  couple  of  d d  rogues  my  mas- 
ter and  I  are,  to  stop  all  these  here  letters!  it 
would  go  greatly  against  my  conscience,  only  for 
what  I  get  by  it.  Well,  my  master  cheats  his 
ward,  and  I  cheat  ray  master,  for  he  has  never  seen 


II   J —              uwi  vj,.!,,^  .-,u  uau,   lue^ieuiii-  ■■;;'■"»"""»  ^"--"i 'uj  uiaaici ,  iui  lie  lias  never  seen 

1,  swelled,  to  be  sure,  but  there's  a  great  deal  of  "'is  picture  (pulls  out   a  miniature)  iior  the  letter 

lanel  about  them.                                                              j  that   came  with   it  yet:    if  these  ar'n't  mock  dia- 

BetsyB.  Shall   I  help  you,  sir?    (Takes  him  h/  '  '"onds  round  it,   it  will  bring  a  pretty  penny  :  let 

\'  hand,  and  mills  him. \                                                          \  mp  spp  nnw 


i|'  hand,  and  pulls  him.) 

Old  W.  {Cries  out.)  Zounds!  you've  broke  my 
■»'n,  you  jade! 

^'ophia.  (Behind.)  Betsy! 

^elsy  B.  I'm  coining,  ma'am.  (Going.) 

')ld  W.  Then  you  won't  come  and  kiss  me,  has- 


me  see  now. 

Enter  Betsy  Blossom. 
Bet.'iy  B.  Good  day,  Mr.  John. 
_  John.  Ah  !    my   pretty  Betsy  ;  come  hither,  my 
little  dear. 

Betsy  B.  What's  that  you  are  looking  at  so  close, 
Mr.  John? 

John.  Only  a  picture,  my  love  ;    are  you  a  good 
judge  of  painting,  Betsy? 
), I  nr    ni  I                •  I                                              I       Betsy  B.  Painting!  lord,  sir,  you  must  ask  some 
,    "•,^''.-    y"u   wicked  baggage,  you   know  j  fine  London   lady   that   question;  we  poor  folks  in 
t  I  <an  t  stir  ;  I  d  give  half  my  estate  for  a  pair  '  "le  country  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
etrs  to  be  revencrpd  nf  vnti  I         Tr,h..    u^,.,  j„  r:i  „  .i   .i    t->-.      ^   ,  rt.  , 


'ietsy  B.  I  think  it  is  you  that  won't  kiss  me, 
i  Lord,  sir!  if  you  want  a  kiss,  why  don't  you 
"■■'■ul  take  it?  ^ 


to  be  revenged  of  you. 

ietsy  B.  Then  you  won't  fetch  a  walk,   sir,  nor 

ge  me  a  kiss  ;  very  well  !  I'll  not  be  denied   the 

n  t  man  I  ask.     Good  b'ye,  sir,  I  must  tco.  Ha. 

Il    liu  !  '  a  > 

SONG.— Betsy  Blossom. 
II  hat!  refuse  me  a  kiss? 

I  shall  die,  sure  icith  grief. 
To  be  rohb'd  of  such  bliss. 

What  can  bring  me  relief? 
One,  one  kiss,  cruel  man, 

II  hat  !  deny  me  again  ? 
Ihcn  rU  go  where  the  ivillow  .to  green  qrows, 
A  nd  trembling  droops  over  the  brook, 
i  There,  to  each  gentle  zephyr  that  by  blows, 
1       My  sighs  shall  tell  I  am  for.sook. 
\  But  why  should  I,  if  man  disduin 
'  To  heal  this  hapless  bosom's  pain, 

Complete  the  tyrant's  triumph  (juite, 
•  Ami,  foolish  maiden,  die  for  spite? 
\  No,  no, 

III  go, 
A  nd  since  a  false  one  you  do  prove, 
I  II  die  fur  anything  but  love.  [Exit. 

Enter  Young  Wkongward. 
""•7  IF.  What,  sir,  is  not  Sophia  here? 


John.  How  do  you  like  that,  Betsy?  (Shews  her 
the  miniature.) 

Betsy  B.  It  has  a  vast  fine  frame  round  it, 

John.  Yes,  yes  ;  you  are  a  great  judge  of  paint- 
ing, I  see  clearly. 

Betsy  B.  And  looks  as  natural  as  you  that  are 
speaking  to  me. 

John.  Eh  !  whj',  zounds !  she  takes  it  for  my 
picture.  (Aside.) 

Betsy  B.  What  fine  eyes! 

John.  Fine  eyes  !  oh  !  yes,  she  takes  it  for  me. 

Bet.<iy  B.  And  two  cheeks  like  cherries;  then 
such  pretty  hair;  so  curled,  so  frized,  and  so 
fiowered,  it  lookslike  a  white-thorn  in  full  blossom. 

John.  You  must  know,  my  dear,  I  wore  my  hair 
so  when  that  was  drawn  for  iiie. 
,  Betsy  B.  Is  this  your  picture,  Mr.  John? 

John.  I  thougiit  you  knew  that  already. 

Betsy  B.  I  vow,  I  took  it  for  a  gentleman's. 

John.  What,  then,  you  don't  think  it  like  me? 

Betsy  B.  Like  you!  no  more  like  you  than  a 
carnation  is  like  a  butchei's-broom. 

John.  Butcher's  broom!  what  a  Fleet-market 
comparison!  You  think,  then,  I'm  alter'd  since  it 
was  drawn  for  me? 

Betsy  B.  Oh!  quite  changed  !  you  are  as  brown 
as   a  chesnut  to  what  you  were;    and  your  eyes, 
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tliat  were  once  so  bine,  are  now  as  grey  as  the  very 
willows. 

John.  I  am  sitting  for  a  likeness,  I  find. (Aside.) 

Betsy  B.  Then  3'our   forehead's   grown   square  ; 

your  chin  sharp;    your  nose   flat;   your  teeth — no, 

they're  not  grown  at  all,  for  I  can't  see  above  one 

or  two  left  in  your  head. 

John.  Zounds  !  have  done,  you  unmerciful  bag- 
gage !  give  me  my  picture.  I  may  be  altered  a 
little,  but  it  is  impossible  I  can  be  so  d y  me- 
tamorphosed as  you  describe. 

Betsy  B.  What,  after  making  a  bargain  ? 

Enter  Young  Wrongward. 
Youitg  W.  So,  so!    Mr.  John,  what  bargain  is 
this  you  have  been  striking? 

John.  Bargain  !  sir,  I  was  only  agreeing  about 
some  tulips. 

Betsy  B.  That  was  all,  your  honour;  John  only 
wanted  some  tulips  of  me. 

John.  {Aside  to  Betsy  B.)  Not  a  word  of  the 
picture. 

Young  W.  But,  sir,  can't  the  gardener  supply 
you? 

Johi.  Sir,  he  says,  I  want  too  many;  and  that  he 
won't  spoil  his  beds  to  please  me  or  any  man  in 
England. 

Jlietsy  B.  Now,  sir,  T  can  give  him  plenty,  and 
never  mind  spoiling  a  bed  when  it  is  made  worth 
mj  while. 

YounyW.  I  believe  you,  young  damsel.  Harkye! 
John,  (aside  to  John)!  suppose   this   girl  has  been 
employed  by  Meadows  to  convey  aletter  to  Sophia. 
Get  you  gone,  and  I'll  sound  her. 
John.  You  had  better  leave  her  to  me,  sir. 
Young  W.  No,  no;  she's  too  artful  for  you. 
John.  (Aside.)     Ay,  and  for  you,  too,   I'll   be 
sworn.    I  don't  like  to  leave  her  alone  with  him. 
Young  IV.  Not  gone  yet,  sir? 
John.  Oh  I    yes,    I'm    gone.    (Aside.)    ^  ery  far 
gone,  I  find,  in  love  ;  for  now  am  I  as  jealous  as  the 
devil  of  him.     Oh  I    my  poor  picture,  I  shall  never 
see  its  face  again.  \^Exit  John. 

Young  W.  Can  you  keep  a  secret,  my  dear  ? 
Betsy  B.  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  I  never  was  tried. 
Young  \V.  Come,  come,  I  know  you  have;    and 
if  you'll  divulge  it  to  me,  I'll  give  you  more  than 
you  got  from  Ca[)tain  'Meadows. 

Betsy  B.  Captain  Meadows  I  who  is  he,  sir?  I 
don't  know  him.  (Aside.)  He's  only  pumping  me 
now,  but  be  stiall  get  nothing  by  it. 

Young  W.  What,  then,  you  have  neither  brought 
nor  received  a  letter  here  to-day  ? 

Betsy  B.  Lord  !  sir,  who'd  trust  the  likes  of  me 
with  aletter? 

Young  W.  Let  me  see  now,  in  which  pocket 
have  you  got  it.     (Attempts  to  search  her.) 

Betsy  B.  Keep  3'our  hands  to  yourself,  I  have 
nothing  smuggled  about  nie;  3'ou  sha'nt  rummage 
me  like  a  custoin-hguse  oliicer. 

Young  W.  (Pulls  out  a  purse.)  Look  at  this, 
hussy  ;  I  have  both  power  and  inclination  to  re- 
ward you. 

Betsy  B.  I'm  sure,  sir,  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't 
do  to  serve  you. 

Young  W.  Then  you'll  give  me  the  letter? 
Betsy  B.  Letter!   Lord,  sir,  what  letter? 
1  oung  W.  Come,  I  insist  upon  your  taking  this 
(gives  her  money).     And  now — 

Betsy  B.  And  now,  your  honour,  I'll  go  home  to 
my  father's,  and  bring  you  the  letter  immediately. 
Young  W.  Your  father's  !   how  came  it  there?" 
Betsy  B.  It  came  by  the  post,  yesterday,  from 
Devon.Mhire. 

Young  W.  Devonshire!  what  the  devil  is  De- 
vonshire to  me  ? 

Betsy  B.  I  thought  jon  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  mv  brother,  the  gardener,  who  wrote 
us  a  main  long  letter  yesterday;  and, what  surprised 
us  all,  he's  going  to  be  married. 


Young  W.  A  most  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
tion, I  must  confess !  She's  a  downright  idiot. 
How  ridiculous  do  my  suspicions  make  me! 

[Exit  Young  W. 

Betsy  B.  By  goss !  I  have  tricked  him  nicely.  So, 
now  to  my  dear  Mr.  Canteen. 

^«?tr  Canteen. 

Cant.  Ah!  Betsy,  I've  been  watching  yon,  and 
I  fear'd  you'd  have  turn'd  traitor,  and  betray'd  us. 

Betsy  B.  No,  Mr.  Canteen,  I  never  would  do 
that ;  I  would  not  betray  you,  no,  not  for  five 
pound  ! 

Cant.  What,  not  for  five  pounds?  Oh!  matchless 
fidelity!    But,  come,  have  you  got  an  answer? 

Betsy  B.  Yes,  1  have  that  and  John's  picture, 
both  together. 

Cant.  John's  picture?  well,  this  is  the  first  time: 
I  ever  knew  a  man  vain  of  his  ugliness  !  If  I  had 
such  an  old  lion's  headrivetted  upon  m3'  shoulders, 1 
I'd  quarrel  with  a  basin  of  spring-water,  for  re-i 
fleeting  my  own  countenance  on  me. 

Betsy  B.  Ay  !  but  his  picture  is  very  handsome  1 
it's  no  more  like  him  than  box  is  like  southern-; 
wood. 

Cant.  No!  then  he  has  set  for  his  picture  bjt 
prox  V,  or  perhaps,  like  many  other  coxcombs,  pur-" 
chased  it,  as  we  sometimes  do  shoes,  ready  made,.: 
But  come,  let  us  look  at  it. 

Betsy  B.  Here  it  is.  (Sheivs  the  miniature.) 

Cant.  Zounds!   this  is  m3' master's  picture.  I 

i^e^s)/ £.  What!   Captain  Meadows'?  ' 

Cant.  His  own  likeness;  and  the  very  miniature 
I  saw  him  enclose  about  six  weeks  ago  to  Miss 
Sophia.  I 

Betsy  B.  As  sure  as  can  be,  he  stole  it.  ; 

Ctrnt.  I  don't  know  how  he  came  by  it:  bu  | 
you're  certain  he  gave  it  you?  ; 

Bftsy  B.  Quite  sartln.  ] 

Cant.  Then  come  along,  my  Betsy  ;  if  yon  be  '■ 
have  well  now,  I'll  make  great  advantages  of  thi:  1 
discov£r3':  you  shall  introduce  me  to  John  as  yoa  ! 
brother,  and  I'll  terrify  him  with  a  confession  be  [ 
fore  I  have  done  with  him.  [2?.reun(  ' 

Scene  1"^^ — A   View  before  the  stables. 
Enter  Meadows,  disguised  as  an  old  Gentleman 
with  the  Groom.  \ 

Mead.  I  hope  your  hay  is  good,  friend? 

Groom.  It's  no  matter  how  my  hay  is,  I  te" 
you,  you  are  mistaken  in  the  house  ;  this  is  no  int ' 

Mead.  Why,  if  you  think  so,  give  him  a  feed  c  j 
oats  ;  but  take  care  to  rub  him  down  well. 

Groom.  Rub  down  the  devil !  I  tell  3'ou  m  ! 
master  keeps  no  inn.  ' 

Mead.  Throw  a  few  beans  among  the  oats,  ifyo 
have  any. 

Groom.  Throw  a  few  beans  among  the  oats 
Zounds!  who  promised  to  give  3'ou  any  oats? 

Mead.  That's  a  good  lad,  1  know  you'll  take  car 
of  him. 

Groom.  He's  as  deaf  as  a  door  nail ;  he  doesn 
understand  a  word  I  say. 

Mead.  Did  you  speak  to  me,  3'oung  man? 

Groom.  I  have  been  bawling  to  you  this  hon 
to  tell  you  this  is  no  inn  :  yonder  is  the  George,  ( 
the  Swan,  or  the  King's  Arras,  where  you'll  g' 
your  horse  and  yourself  taken  care  of.  (Baiucling 
his  ear.)  , 

Mead.  Well,  well,  I'll  take  your  word  for  tl ; 
goodness  of  3'our  corn  ;  you  had  no  occasion  to  I 
so  loud  in  praise  of  it. 

Groom.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  bin : 
He  drove  his  horse  into  the  stable,  before  I  kne 
where  I  was  ;  and  if  I  turn  him  adrift,  I  shall ' 
prosecuted  by  act  of  parliament. 

Mead.  My  good  lad,  do  you  hear  me? 

Groom.  I   wish  I   could  make  3'ou  hear  me 
plain. 

Mead.  I  like  3'our  countenance. 
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i  Groom.  That's  more  than  I  do  your's. 
i  Mead.  There's  something  in  it  tells  me,  you  will 
'do  the  beast  justice  ;  therefore,  here's  a  shillino;  for 
you  ;  and  if  I  find  I  have  not  been  mistaken  iu  the 
lopinion  I  have  formed  of  you,  I  shall  remember 
lyou  when  I  no  away  also. 

j  Groom.  This  is  the  first  word  of  sense  I  have  got 
lout  of  him.  Well,  as  his  horse  is  in  the  stable,  let 
lliiin  stay  there ;  my  master,  I'm  sure,  will  never 
iniss  his  one  night's  keep  ;  but,  then,  the  best  joke 
itvill  be  when  he  gets  into  the  house,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I 
shall  kill  myself  with  laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  it. 
1  Mead.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Very  good,  very  good,  indeed. 
I    Groom.  What  the  devil  does  he  laugh  at? 

Mead.  I  find  you  are  a  fellow  of  a  good  deal  of 
;iumour.  « 

j    Groom.  Humour!  what  does  he  mean? 

Mead.  You  tell  a  devilish  good  story,  but  I  can't 
litay  to  hear  the  end  of  it,  for  I'm  greatly  fatigued 
iind  very  weary  ;  now  remember  you  rub  liiin  down 
Ivell,  and  don't  forget  the  beans  amongst  the  oats. 
I  [Exit. 

I  Groom.  I  tell  a  devilish  good  story,  and  have  a 
;ireat  deal  of  humour!  If 'tis  so,  you  are  the  lirst 
ihat  ever  discovered  my  talents.  Well,  I  have  got 
j.  shilling  froi7i  you,  so  mum's  the  word!  you're 
jleaf — I  am  dumb,  old  gentleman.  [Exit. 

j  ACT  II. 

|!CEN1-:  I. — A  Hall  ill  Old  Wrongward's  house; 
\  seneral  Serva>tts  running  across  the  stage  icilh 
i   supper. 

t  1  Serv.  He's  swearing  like  a  dragon  about  the 
bed  cream. 

i2  Serv.  I  wish  he  was  to  feed  upon  nothing  else 
ill  his  temper  became  as  cool  as  his  stomach. 
Enter  Cook. 
Cook.  A  man  had  belter  sland  cook  in  Belzebub's 
jitclien.     Here  have  I  been  broiling  niyNclf,  like  a 
eef-steak,  for  these  two  hours,  and  am  thanked  in 
1  volley  of  oaths  for  it  afterwards. 
Enter  third  Servant. 
3  Serv.  There's  not   a  drop  of  Madeira  in  the 
Dom  ;  and  the  butler  is  to  be  turned  oH' to-morrow. 
i  Enter  MliADOWS,  ivho  draus  a  chair,  and  sits. 
I  Mead.  Ay,  I  like  this.    It's  an  old  saying.  Good 

ilusiness  makes  a  good  house. 
1  Serv.  This  is   some  gentleman  invited  to  sup- 
er; we  had  better  tell  him  its  on  the  table. 
I  2  Serv.  Certainly!    {Going  up  to  Mead.)  It's  on 
ue  table,  sir.  [bed. 

j  Mead.  No,  I'll  not  pull  off  my  boots  till  I  go  to 

2  Serv.  Pull  oil'  his  boots  !  who  said  anything 
bout  his  boots'     Though,  now  I  look   at   them, 
]— ine!  if  ever  I  saw  a  dirtier  pair  in  the  course  of 
iiy  life! 
j  Mead.  What  have  you  got  for  supper? 

Will.  Everything  the  season  can  ali'ord  is  on  the 
ible,  sir. 

Mead.  Why,  you  blockhead,  woodcocks  are  not 
I  season. 

Wilt.  I  said  nothing  about  woodcocks  :  but,  sir, 
lere's  a  delightful  carp  stewed  in  claret;  a  fine 
tck  roasted  with  a  pudding  iu  his  bellv;  some 
ilioice  pheasants;  and  such  cherry-tarts,  apple- 
jies,  jellies,  iced-creams,  and  sweetmeats,  that  my 
|;eth  water  at  the  bare  thoughts  of  them. 
I  Mead.  Very  well,  that  will  do,  my  friend;  but 
like  care  you  get  me  some  good  mushroom-sauce 
p  it. 

I  2  Serv.  Mushroom-sauce!  to  wliat,  sir? 
'  Mead.  A  broiled  fowl  will  do  v.'ell  enough. 

Wdl.  \  broiled  fowl!     I  didn't  mention  a  word 
if  broiled  fowl,  did  I,  Bob? 
I  2  Serv.  Not  a  syllable. 

Will.  Zounds!  he's  deaf! 
>  2  Serv.  Or  mad.     Speak  louder  to  hiin ;   try  if 
ou  can  make  him  hear  you. 


Will.  (Bawling  in  his  ear.)  Supper  is  on  table, 
sir ;  and  if  you  are  invited  to  the  house  by  my  mas- 
ter, it  will  be  as  much  as  our  ])laces  are  worth,  if 
we  do  not  bring  you  up  to  him  immediately. 

Mead.  Well,  do  the  best  you  can  for  me. 

Will.  Ah!  it's  all  in  vain  to  talk  to  him;  let  us 
see  if  we  can  make  him  understand  by  signs. 
(Makes  signs  they  ivill  sheiv  hint  the  wag.) 

Mead.  Bless  you !  my  lad,  I  am  not  particular. 

[Exeutit, 
Scene  II. — An  elegant  Apartment. 
Old  Wrongward,  Young  VVrongward,  anda 
large  partg  at  supper,  discovered. 

Old  W.  Fill  me  a  bumper  of  Madeira;  though 
the  enemy  has  got  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
my  outworks,  I'll  take  care  to  keep  him  from  the 
citadel,  whilst  there's  a  ilask  in  my  cellar  to  sup- 
port me.  (Drinks.) 

Enter  Meadows  rmrf  John. 

Will.  This  way,  sir. 

Mead.  Ay,  I  see  all  your  rooms  are  full  ;  but  it's 
no  matter,  I  am  fond  of  company. 

Old  W.  (Aside  to  Young  W.)  Here's  a  stranger; 
do  you  know  him,  George? 

Young  W.  I  suppose  he's  a  friend  to  some  of  the 
companv. 

Old  W.  Certainly!  go  to  him,  boy,  and  ask  him 
if  he  has  supped. 

Young  W.  (Comes  to  Mead.)  Sir,  I  esteem  my- 
self particularly  honoured  in  (he  favour  of  this 
visit:  here,  William,  lay  a  side-table  for  this  gen- 
tleman. As  we  have  just  done  supper,  I  beg,  sir, 
vou'll  not  consider  yourself  a  stranger.  (Retires  to 
his  Scat.) 

Mead.  Very  dear,  indeed,  sir;  good  Virginia  is 
hard  to  be  come  at,  but  I  always  carry  a  box  of 
Oroonoko  in  my  pocket.  (Pulls  out  a  box.  A  table 
is  laid  for  Meado'.vs  ;  he  sits.) 

Olit'W.  (  To  Mead.)  Waim  travelling,  sir. 

Mead.  There  was  none  stirring,  when  I  was  in 
town,  sir. 

Old  W.  Stirring!  no,  nor  moving  for  it,  sir,  in 
this  part  of  the  world  :  though  the  gout  confines  lue 
to  this  chair,  I  feel  myself  as  hot  as  if  I  were  roast- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Sophia.  (Aside.)  Yonder  he  sits  ;  if  he  should  be 
discovered,  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  are  gone  for 
ever. 

Mead.  (Aside.)  I  feel  myself  in  such  agitation  at 
the  sight  of  my  Sophia,  that  I  fear  it  will  mar  my 
counterfeiting. 

Old  W.  Come,  old  gentleman,  I'll  give  you  a 
toast  that,  I'm  sure,  you'll  have  no  objection  to: 
here's  to  the  young  couple.  (All  the  company  drink.) 

Mead.  With  all  my  heart;  I'm  sure  he  has  not 
a  belter  subject  in  his  dominions. 

Old  W.  Ay,  and  what's  better,  he's  going  the 
right  road  to  raise  more  good  subjects. 

Mead.  The  king!   (Brinks.) 

Old  W.  The  kiiig!  Why,  I  drunk  my  son  and 
dauifhter  that  is  to  he's  good  health. 

Mead.  Ah  !  sir,  there's  no  answering  for  what 
people  will  say. 

Old  W.  No  answering  for  what  people  will  say  ! 
D— me!  if  ever  I  knew  anything  so  impudent  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  before. 

Young  W.  Pray,  does  any  of  the  company  know 
him  ? 

1  Lady.  I  don't,  for  my  part. 

1  Gent.  Nor  I. 

2  Lady.  Nor  I. 

2  Gent.  Nor  I,  nor  any  of  us. 
All.  No,  not  one  of  us. 

Sophia.  (Aside.)  How  I  tremble  for  him  now! 
Old  W.  Here,  William,   who   shewed   this  old 
fellow  here?  [company. 

Will,  I  did,  sirj  I  took  him  to  be  one  of  the 
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Old  W,  WFij,  nobody  here  knows  liim. 

Mead.  Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your 
health. 

OldW.  (To  Young  W.)  Did  you  ever  know 
anything  like  this,  George?   , 

Mead.  (To  Will.)  Do  you  hear,  rty  ladl  sendup 
the  boot-catcher  to  me. 

Old  W.  Send  up  the  boot-catcher  to  him  !  We'll 
send  up  the  thief-catcher  to  him.  This  fellow  is 
come  to  rob  the  house. 

Mead.  This  wine  is  devilish  good!  but  I  have  a 
poor  head,  and  am  very  sleepy.  Bon  repos,  good 
folks  ;  I  must  leave  you.  (Gets  up.) 

Old  W.  Stop  Lira,  George  !  {The  company  stop 
Mm.') 

Mead.  Why,  gentlemen,  all  this  pressing  1  it  is 
to  no  purpose  ;  I  am  determined  to  go  to  bed  ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  it,  there's  half-a-crown  for  my  share 
of  the  bill,  as  1  can't  stay  till  it's  called.  Will  no- 
body give  me  a  light? 

Old  W.  (To  Will.)  Why,  you  rascal!  can  you 
give  no  rational  account  of  this  man? 

Will.  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  he  has  set  the  whole 
family  in  an  uproar:  the  groom  says  he's  deaf;  the 
butler  says  he's  mad  ;  but  all  agree  in  pronouncing 
him  the  most  impudent,  troublesome,  dirty,  old 
fellow  that  ever  came  into  a  house  :  do  but  look  at 
Lis  boots,  sir. 

Sophia.  (Aside.)  Love  has  inspired  me  with  a 
thought  for  his  deliverance.  (  Comesfonvard.)  Bless 
me  I  I  know  this  gentleman's  face  perfectly  well : 
it  is  the  celebrated  Doctor  Humdrum  ;  I  saw  him 
several  times  at  Bath,  though  I  never  spoke  to 
him;  he's  the  first  physician  in  England;  but  has 
been  troubled  with  a  "most  obstinate  deafness  for 
several  years:  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
does  everything  in  his  power  to  conceal  it. 

Young  W.  Deaf!  Why  does  he  come  here  to 
plague  us  with  his  deafness? 

Sophia.  I  thought,  sir,  you  had  more  humanity 
than  not  to  feel  for  such  a  misfortune. 

Old  W,  But  are  you  sure  he's  deaf? 

Sophia.  Does  not  hear  a  word  you  say  to  hira. 

Miud.  You'll  let  me  go  to  bed,  then  ?  Upon  mj 
soul  !  it  gives  me  pain  to  part  from  such  good  com- 
pany ;  but  I'm  quite  weary. 

OldW.  Ay,  poor  gentleman!  I  pity  him;  he 
shall  have  a  bed:  he  has  taken  the  house  for  an 
inn,  I  suppose  :  a  very  good  joke,  faith  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mead.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  devilish  good  song,  a  de- 
vilish good  song,  indeed  I  but  I  can't  stay  \o  encore 
it.     Bou  repos,  ban  repos!  \E.vit. 

Old  W.  George,  do  you  go  and  see  the  centleman 
is  taken  great  care  of.  lExit  Young  W.  Music 
behind.']  Ah!  here  come  the  fiddles  !  Come,  girls, 
foot  it  away  ;  I'll  sit  up  with  you  an  hour  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  if  this  confounded  gout  would  give  my 
joints  a  holyday,  I'd  have  a  reel  with  ihe  youngest 
pfyou.  \^A  dance.    Exeunt,  rolling  off  OldW. 

Scene  III, 
£7i/er  Sophia,  Canteen,  and  Betsy  Blossom. 

Sophia.  So,  Captain  Meadows'  servant  is  your 
brother,  Betsy. 

Betsy  B.  Oh!  that  was  only— he,  he!  (With 
affected  confusion. ) 

Cant.  Yes,  madam,  as  Betsy  would  say,  that 
was  only  to  deceive  John,  your  guardian's  privy- 
connseilor. 

Sophia,  I  understand  you,  you  are  her  sweet- 
heart. 

Betsy  B.  Oh,  dear !  your  ladyship,  you  do  so 
shame  one ! 

Sophia.  But  how  have  you  proceeded  since  this 
discovery? 

Betsy  B.  Vastly  clever,  I  warrant  him!  he  has 
frightened  the  butler  out  of  his  wits. 

Cant.  I  threatened  him  with  a  prosecution  for 
«itopping  the  picture,  unless  he  turned  king's  evi- 


dence, and  informed  against  his  master :  my  menace 
had  the  desired  eftect,  and  he  is  devoted  to  our 
service. 

Sophia.  Very  well,  don't  be  out  of  the  way  for  a 
moment ;  I  don't  know  how  soon  we  may  want  you 
and  your  evidence  :  but,  as  a  reward  for  your  and 
Betsy's  services,  whenever  you  have  her  consent, 
I  will  give  her  a  portion.  [Exit. 

Betsy  B.  I  thank  your  ladyship,  I'm  sure  I  do» 

Cant.  Now  is  my  freedom  gone! 

Betsy  B.   What,  you  won't  marry  me? 

Cant.  Else  how  should  I  lose  my  freedom? 

Betsy  B.  1  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Canteen,  by  losing  your  freedom  ;  but,  if  I  thought 
you  lost  anything  when  you  married  me,  I  wouldn't 
have  you,  for  all  my  love  to  you. 

Cant.  Pho,  pho  I  you  little  fool!  by  giving  up  my 
freedom,  I  mean  I  give  up  my  heart  into  your  pos- 
session for  life. 

Betsy  B.  Do  you?  Tlien,  by  gosh!  you  shall 
have  my  heart  for  life  instead  of  it.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Bedchamber. 

Enter  Meadows,  followed  by  a  Chambermaid  with 

lights. 

Maid.  This  is  my  young  lady's  apartment;  and 
you  must  not  stay  here. 

Mead.  My  good  girl,  you  needn't  give  yourself 
the  trouble,  I  never  have  my  bed  warmed. 

Maid,  I  didn't  come  to  warm  your  bed  ;  I  want 
you  to  get  out  of  the  room. 

Mead.  No,  uo,  it's  a  bad  custom.  Good  night  to 
you. 

Maid.  Ods  my  life !  but  he'd  provoke  a  saint, 
(Very  loud.)  I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  that  this 
is  my  young  lady's  room,  and  you  must  quit  it. 

Mead.  A  sack-posset!  I'll  not  taste  it.  Come, 
let  me  lock  my  door,  for  I  must  be  stirring  eariyv 
(She  gets  between  him  and  the  door.) 

Maid.  The  devil  a  door  do  you  look  here  to-night  I 

Mead.  Ah!  you  wanton  young  baggage!  I  un- 
derstand you;  but  all  those  days  are  over  with  me. 

Maid.  Ob,  lord!  what  has  the  old  nasty  fellow 
got  into  his  head  now  ? 

Mead.  But,  come,  we'll  have  one  smack,  aud 
then,  bon  soir. 

Maid.  Help,  help,  murder  !    (Off>-^rs  ia  kiss  her.) 
Enter  Servants. 

1  Serv.  What's  the  matter,  Sally? 

Maid.  This  old  villain  was  going  to  ruinate  me. 

2  Seru.  I  wish  he  was  out  of  the  house  ;  I  won- 
der my  master  gave  him  a  bed. 

Mead.  You'll  take  care  to  call  me  early. 

2  Serv.  D — me  !  if!  call  you. 

3  Serv.  It's  a  shame  for  a  man  at  your  years  to 
behave  so. 

Maid.  Ay,  an  old  man  like  you,  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave. 

Mead.  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear ;  I  can  get 
up  as  well  as  any  young  fellow  in  England.  I  am 
a  mighty  good  riser ;  I  must  mount  early,  there* 
fore,  call  me  by  five. 

2  Serv.  We  may  as  well  talk  to  a  stone  vtuM. 

Maid.  I  shall  lose  my  place  tor  this. 

Mead.  You  needn't  wait  for  the  light.  (Sitsdoum 
as  if  to  undress.) 

2  Serv.  Wait  for  the  light !  D— me  !  if  I  had  my 
will,  but  I'd  darken  your  lights  for  you,  and  leave 
you  to  gro])e  your  way  out  of  the  house. 

Mead.  Why,  I  believe,  that's  the  safest  way,  so 
bring  me  an  extinguisher ;  you're  a  good-natured 
lad,  and  I'll  remember  you  for  this. 

Will.  If  I  could  write,  I'd  make  him  understand 
me  at  once.     Can  you  write,  Joe  ? 

2  Serv.  I  can  chalk  main  well,  but  nobody  can 
understand  it  except  myself. 

Will.  Why,  you.  Bob,  went  to  school,  I  know. 

3  Serv.  Ay,  but  it's  so  lon^  ago,  I  forgot  all  injf 
larning:  I'll  make  my  mark,  if  you  please. 
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Maid.  And  it's  my  misfortune  to  neither  read  nor 
rite. 

Will.  'Sdeathand  fire!  he's  undressing:  wemnst 
3  something  immediately.  (^Meadows  hujs  down  a 
ise  of  large  pistols.) 

2  Serv.  \\  hat  swinging  pistols  he  has  ! 

Mead.  Lay  yon  there,  my  good  friends  !  I  hope 
sha'n't  have  the  same  need  of  you  here,  as  at  the 
st  inn  where  I  lay. 

2  Herv.  Do  you  hear  that? 

Mead.  I  am  sorry  1  shot  the  ostler  and  kitchen- 
aid,  I  own  ;  but  w  hat  am  I  to  think  of  people  who 
)rae  into  my  room  after  I  am  in  bedl 

All.  Oh!  the  bloody-minded  old  rogue! 

Mead.  I  know  the  advantages  which  may  be 
ken  of  my  deafness,  and  am  determined  to  secure 
yself. 

Will.  I  am  determined  to  do  the  same,  and  so, 
)od  night.  [liuns  off. 

.2  Serv.  I'll  stay  no  longer.  [^E.xit. 

(3  Serv.  Oh  I  if  f  am  hindmost,  may  I  be  shot 
i;e  the  poor  ostler  and  kitchen-maid.  [Exit. 

I  Maid.  And  may  I  be  burnt  if  1  stay  to  be  shot ! 

[E.xit. 
'Mead.  Oh!  fortune,  auspicious  to  my  warmest 
iipes!  Now  could  I  but  see,  and  converse  one 
ioment  with  my  So[>hia!  Ah  !  yonder  conies  a 
dit — 'tis  she,  'tis  she  herself,  my  adorable  Sophia ! 

Enter  SoPHIA. 
Sophia.  I  am  come  to  tell  you  to  lock  yourself  in 
imediately  ;  to-morrow  I'll  speak  to  you:  it  is 
ngerous  for  us  to  continue  a  moment  together. 
Mead.  But  isn't  lo-morrow  to  be  your  wedding- 
,iy?  aril  I  not  to  lose  you  for  ever  to-raorrovv? 
tSophia.  No,  Meadows ;  I  am  now  satisfied  of  your 
■nour  and  my  guardian's  villany ;   a  plot  has  been 
jst  discovered   to   me,  will   astonish   you.      To- 
jjrrow  I   will  quit  this  house,   and   put   myself 
der  your  protection. 

,Mead.  My  love,  my  life !  you  transport  me. 
•/alls  upon  his  knees,  and  kisses  her  hand.)    ■ 

Enter  YuDNG  WRONG  WARD. 
Young  W.  He  shall  leave  the  house  to-night! 
I !  what  do  I  see? 

iSophia.  {Aside.)  It's  all  over,  and  I  may  as  well 
row  oil  the  mask  now  as  to-morrow. 

Old  Wrongward  joWerfwi. 
Old  W.  He  deserves  a  horse-pond  instead  of  a 
lod  bed. 

Mead.  I  should  prefer  a  good  bed,  notwithstand- 
j,  Mr.  Wrongward. 
Old  W.  Why,  he  has  got  his  hearing! 
Mead.  Yes,  sir,  and  my  feeling,  too,  of  resent- 
int  for  the  base  advantage  you  took  of  me  and 
■is  young  lady. 

\Old  W.  Advantage!  who  the  devil  are  you? 
Mead.  Can't  you  discover  Meadows  under  this 
iguise'?  that  man  whom  you  have  so  much  in- 
,  red  ? 

'.Old  W.  Meadows!  this  is  cursed  unlucky!  but, 
prge,  we  must  get  him  out  of  the  house  as  fast 
I  possible. 
iCant,   {Without.)    If  you  don't   come    by   fair 


means,  I'll  lay  you  by  the  heels,  and  force  yoa 
into  court. 
Enter  Cantren,  John,  and  Betsy  Blossom. 

Younq  W.  All,  I  fear,  is  discovered  ! 

Old  W.  Eh  !  who  is  that  fellow  got  hold  of  John  1 

Cant.  Let  his  worship  know,  John;  or  I  shall 
be  committed  for  an  assault  in  the  very  act  of  thief- 
taking. 

John.  Why,  sir,  if  I  must  sjieak,  it  is  you  and 
my  young  master  have  brought  me  to  this  disgrace. 

Old  W.  Who,  I  and  my  son?  why,  the  fellow 
has  lost  his  wits,  or  else  he  is  drunk;  take  him  to 
bed,  I  hate  a  drunkard. 

John.  Lies  won't  do  now ;  I  must  speak  truth, 
or  sutler  for  it.  Captain  Meadows,  I  humbly  ask 
your  forgiveness;  but  every  letter  you  sent  to  .Miss 
Sophia,  I  stopped,  by  the  positive  orders  of  both 
my  masters. 

Caitt.  It's  all  very  true,  sir;  and,  among  the  rest, 
he  stopped  the  miniature  you  sent  Miss  Sophia;  by 
which  he  was  discovered,  for  the  ugly  dog  had  the 
impudence  to  attempt  to  pass  it  upon  my  Betsy, 
here,  for  his  own  proper  likeness. 

Young  W.  Out  of  my  sight,  rascal!  Come,  So- 
phia, I  am  sorry  you  have  been  disturbed.  Captain, 
you  may  have  a  bed,  if  you  please. 

Mead.  No,  sir;  I  shall  quit  your  house,  and  take 
my  Sophia  with  me.  (  Takes  her  by  the  hand.) 

Old  W .  What,  would  you  steal  a  ward  from  her 
guardian  1 

Young  W.  Nay,  if  you  proceed  to  force — make  a 
prisoner  of  her — take  the  consequence.  {Draws.) 

Mead.  She  has  been  long  a  prisoner,  sir,  in  a 
place  she  dislikes;  but  here  is  iny  habeas  for  her 
removal.  {Pulls  out  a  pistol.)  So,  as  you  respect 
the  law,  gentlemen,  stand  by. 

Old  W.  Roll  me  out  of  the  way  ;  I  shall  be  shot 
or  run  through  between  them. 

Young  W.  What,  have  I  no  assistance!  Where 
are  all  my  servants? 

Old  W.  George!  a  word  with  you,  George  :  this 
is  a  very  ugly  story,  and  we  liad  better  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Young  W.  What,  sir,  will  you  acquiesce  in  your 
dishonour. 

Mead.  Good  night ;  you  shall  hear  from  me. 
(  Going.) 

Old  W.  Stay,  Captain;  I  have  so.nething  to  pro- 
pose to  3'ou. 

Young  W.  I  perceive  what  you  intend ;  but  I 
will  not  slay  to  be  a  witness  of  your  weakness,  and 
my  own  shame.  I  shall  take  other  steps  to  right 
myself.  _  [Exit. 

Old  W.  You  see  what  an  obstinate  boy  he  is  : 
but  I  won't  cross  your  inclinations,  Sophia;  you 
have  my  consent.  This  is  always  my  way — when  I 
can't  help  it.  {Aside.) 

Mead.  I  take  you  at  your  word,  sir;  but,  to- 
morrow, will  put  your  ward  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  ;  for  I  will  never  take  advantage  of  her 
partiality  in  my  favour,  until  she  is  at  full  liberty 
to  choose  for  herself. 

True  love  a  jealous  delicacy  knoivs, 

And  slights  all  dower,  but  what  the  heart  bestows. 

[E.xeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. —  Whittle' s  House. 
Enter  Bates  and  a  Servant. 

Bates.  Is  he  gone  outl  his  card  tells  nie  to  come 
directly ;  I  did  but  lock  up  some  papers,  take  ray 
hat  and  cane,  and  away  I  hurried. 

Serv.  My  master  desires  you  will  sit  down  ;  he 
will  return  immediately  ;  he  had  some  business 
■with  his  lawyer,  and  went  out  in  great  haste,  leav- 
ing- the  message  I  have  delivered.  Here  is  my 
young  master.  [^Exit. 

Enter  the  Nephew. 

Bates.  What,  lively  Billy !  Hold,  I  beg  your 
pardon — melancholy  William,  I  think.  Here's  a 
fine  revolution  ;  I  hear  your  uncle,  who  was  last 
month  all  gravity,  and  you  all  mirth,  have  changed 
characters  ;  he  is  now  all  spirit,  and  you  are  in  the 
dumps,  young  man. 

Nep.  And  for  the  same  reason — this  journey  to 
Scarborough  will  unfold  the  riddle. 

Bates.  Come,  come,  in. plain  English,  and  be- 
fore your  uncle  comes,  explain  the  matter. 

Nep.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  undone. 

Bates.  In  love,  I  know:  I  hope  your  uncle  is 
not  undone,  too;  that  would  be  the  devil! 

Nep.  He  has  taken  possession  of  him  in  every 
sense.  In  short,  he  came  to  Scarborough  to  see 
the  lady  I  had  fallen  in  love  with — 

Bates.   And  fell  in  love  himself? 

Nep.  Yes,  and  with  the  same  lady. 

Bates.  That  is  ihe  devil,  indeed. 

Nep.  Oh  !  JMr.  Bates,  when  I  thought  my  hap- 
piness complete,  and  wanted  only  my  uncle's  con- 
sent to  give  me  the  independence  he  so  often  has 
promised  me,  he  came  to  Scarborough  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  wished  me  joy  of  my  choice  ;  but,  in  less 
than  a  week,  his  approbation  turned  into  a  passion 
for  her:  he  now  hates  the  sight  of  me,  and  is  re- 


solved, with  the  consent  of  the  father,  to  make  her 
his  wife  directly. 

Bates.  So,  he  keeps  you  out  of  her  fortune,  won't 
give  his  consent,  (which  his  brother's  foolish  will 
requires,)  and  he  would  marry,  himself,  the  same 
woman,  because  right,  title,  conscience,  nature, 
justice,  and  every  law,  divine  and  human,  are 
against  it. 

Nep.  Thus  he  tricks  nie,  at  once,  both  of  wife 
and  fortune,  without  the  least  want  of  either. 

Bates.  Well  said,  friend  Whittle!  but  it  can'l 
be,  itsha'n't  be,  and  it  must  not  be;  this  is  mur- 
der and  robbery  in  the  strongest  sense,  and  he 
sha'n't  be  hanged  in  chains  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
whole  town,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Nep.  I  am  distracted,  the  widow  is  distressed, 
and  we  both  shall  run  mad.  [and  live! 

Bates.  A  widow,  too!  'gad  a  mercy  !  threescore 

Nep.  But  such  a  widow  !  She  is  now  in  town 
v/ith  her  father,  who  wants  to  get  her  off  his  hands; 
'tis  equal  to  him  who  has  her,  so  she  is  provided 
for — I  hear  somebody  coming  ;  I  must  away  to  her 
lodgings,  where  she  waits  for  me  to  execute  a 
scheme  directly  for  our  delivery. 

Bates.  Wliai  is  her  name,  Billy? 

Nep.  Brady.  [Patrick  O'Nealef 

Bates.  Brady!    Is   not  she  the  daughter  of  Sir 

Nep.  The  same.  She  was  sacriliced  to  the  most 
senseless,  drunken  profligate  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. He  lived  to  run  out  his  fortune  ;  and  the  only 
advantage  she  got  from  the  union  was,  he  broke 
that  and  his  neck  before  he  had  broke  her  heart. 

Bates.  Theafl'air  of  marriage  is,  in  this  country, 
put  upon  the  easiest  footing  :  there  is  neither  love 
nor  hate  in  the  matter  ;  necessity  brings  them  to- 
gether ;  they  are  united  at  first  for  their  mutual 
convenience,  and  separated  ever  after  for  their  par- 
ticular pleasures.  Oh,  rare  matrimony !  WUeW 
does  she  lodge  ? 
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Nep.  In  Pall-Mall,  near  the  hotel. 
i  Bates.  I'll  call  in  my  way,  and  assist  at  the  con- 
iltation  ;  I   am  for  a  bold  stroke,  if  gentle  me- 
lods  should  fail. 

Nep.  We  have  a  plan,  and  a  spirited  one,  if  my 
iveet  widow  is  able  to  go  through  it :  pray  let  us 
jive  your  friendly  assistance  ;  ours  is  the  cause  of 
jve  and  reason. 

1  Bales.  Get  you  gone  with  your  love  and  reason  ! 
ey  seldom  pull  together  no\v-a-days.  I'll  give 
)ur  uncle  a  dose  lirst,  and  then  I'll  meet  you  at 
e  widow's.  What  says  your  uncle's  privy-coun- 
■llor,  Mr.  Thomas,  to  this? 

■  Nep.  He  is  greatly  our  friend,  and  will  enter 
ncerely  into  our  service  ;  he  is  honest,  sensible, 
norant,  and  particular ;  a  kind  of  half  coxcomb, 
iith  a  thorough  good  heart — But  he's  here. 
'  Bates.  Do  you  go  about  your  business,  and  leave 
e  rest  to  me.  [Exit  Nephew. 

Enter  Thomas,  with  a  pamphlet. 
r.    Tliomus,  I   am  glad  to   see  you  ;  upon    my 
ord,  you  look  charmingly  ;  you    wear  well,  3Ir. 
iliornas. 

Tho.  Which  is  a  wonder,  considering  how  times 
),  ?.Ir.  Bates;  they'll  wear  and  tear  nie,  too, 
I  don't  take  care  of  myself;  my  old  master  has 
ken  the  nearest  way  to  wear  himself  out,  and  all 
at  belong  to  him. 

\  Bates.  Why,  surely,  this  strange  story  about 
wn  is  not  true,  that  the  old  gentleman  is  fallen  in 
'J'ho.  Ten  times  worse  than  that.  [love] 

\Bnles.  'I'he  devil ! 

Tho.  And  his  horns — going  to  be  married  ! 
Bates.  Not  if  lean  help  it. 

I  Tho.  You  never  saw  such  an  altered  man  in  your 
itrn  days !  he's  grown  young  again ;  he  frisks, 
:id  prances,  and  runs  about,  as  if  he  had  a  new 
Iiiroflegs;  he  has  left  off  his  brown  camlet  sur- 
ut,  which  he  wore  all  the  summer,  and  now, 
itii  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he  goes  open-breasted, 
d  he  dresses,  and  powders,  and  smirks,  so  that 
j'U  would  take  him  for  the  mad  Frenchman  in 
edlam  :  something  wrong  in  his  upper  story, 
'oiild  you  think  it"!  he  wants  me  to  wear  a  pig- 
Bates.  Then  he  is  far  gone,  indeed!  [tail. 

77(0.  As  sure  as  vou  are  there,  Mr.  Bates,  a 
g-tail  !  we  have  had  sad  work  about  it;  I  made 
joinpromise  with  him  to  wear  these  ruflled  shirts 
licli  he  gave  me;  but  they  stand  in  my  way.  I 
I  not  so  listless  with  them  ;  though  I  have  tied 
1  my  hands  for  him,  I  won't  tie  up  my  head,  that 
am  resolute. 

Hales.  This  it  is  to  be  in  love,  Thomas. 
Tho.  He  may  make  free  with  himself,  he  sha'n't 
jike  a  fool  of  me  ;  he  has  got  his  head  into  a  bag, 
lit  I  won't  have  a  pig-tail  tacked  to  mine;  and  so 
itold  him — 

} Bates.  What  did  you  tell  him] 
'  Tho.  That  as  I  and  my  father,  and  hi.s  father  be- 
Te  Mie,  had  worn  their  own  hair,  as  heaven  had 
nt  it,  I  thought  myself  rather  too  old  to  set  up 
r  a  monkey,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  wear  a  pig- 
il.  He,  he,  he! — he  took  it. 
Bales.  Witli  a  wry  face,  for  it  was  wormwood. 

■  Tlio.  Yes,  he  was  frumped,  and  called  me  old 
ockhead,  and  would  not  speak  to  me  the  rest  of 
le  day  ;  but  the  next  day  he  was  at  it  again  ;  he 
len  piit  me  into  a  passion,  and  I  coidd  not  help 
lling  him,  that  I  was  an  Englishman  born,  and 
id  my  prerogative  as  well  as  he;  and  that  as  long 

I  had  breath  in  my  body,  I  was  for  liberty,  and 
straight  head  of  hair.  [that. 

'Bales.  Well  said,  Thomas;  he  could  not  answer 

■  Tho.  The  poorest  man  in  England  is  a  match  for 
'e  greatest,  if  he  will  but  stick  to  the  laws  of  the 

nd,  and  the  statute-books,  as  they  are  delivered 
)vvn  to  us  from  our  forefathers. 
,  Bates.  You  are  right;  we  must  lay  our  wits  to- 
iJther,  aud  drive  the  widow  out  of  your  old  master's 


head,    and    put    her  into    your    young  master's 
hands. 

Tho.  With  all  ray  heart;  nothing  can  be  more 
meritorious — marry  at  liis  years  !  what  a  terrible 
account  would  he  make  of  it,  Mr.  Bates  !  Let  me 
see,  on  the  debtor  side,  sixty-five  ;  and  per  contra 
creditor,  a  buxom  widow  of  twenty-three.  He'll 
be  a  bankrupt  in  a  fortnight.     He,  he,  he! 

Bates.  And  so  he  would,  Mr.  Thomas.  W^hat 
have  you  got  in  your  hand? 

Tho.  A  pamphlet  my  old  gentleman  takes  in;  lie 
has  left  oil'  buying  histories  and  religious  pieces  by 
numbers,  as  he  used  to  do  ;  and  since  he  has  got 
this  widow  in  his  head,  he  reads  nothing  but  the 
Amorous  Repository,  Cupid's  Revels,  Call  to 
Marriage,  Hymen's  Delights,  Love  lies  a  Bleed- 
ing, Love  in  the  Suds,  and  such  like  tender  com- 
positions, [him. 

Bates.  Here  he  comes,  with  all   his   folly  about 

Tho.  Yes,  and  the  first  fool  from  Vanity-fair. 
Heaven  help  us!  love  turns  man  and  woman  topsy- 
turvy. [Exit. 

\Vhit.  (Without.)  Where  is  he]  where  is  inj 
good  friend? 

Enter  Whittle. 
Ha!  here  he  is  ;  give  me  your  hand. 

Bates.  1  am  glad  to  see  you  in  such  spirits,  mj 
old  gentleman. 

Wliit.  Not  so  old,  neither  ;  no  man  ought  to  be 
called  old,  friend  Bates,  if  he  is  in  health,  spirits, 
and — 

Bates.  In  his  senses  ;  which  I  should  rather  doubt, 
as  I  never  saw  you  half  so  frolicksome  in  my  life. 

Whit.  Never  too  old  to  learn,  friend  ;  and  if  I 
don't  make  use  of  my  own  philosophy  now,  I  may 
wear  it  out  in  twenty  years  ■.  I  have  been  always 
bantered  as  of  too  grave  a  cast  ;  you  know,  when 
I  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  they  used  to  call  me 
Young  Wisdom. 

Bates.  And  if  they  should  call  you  Old  Folly,  it 
will  be  a  much  worse  name. 

Whit.  No  young  jackanapes  dares  to  call  me  so, 
while  I  have  this  friend  at  my  side.  {Touches  his 
sword. ') 

Bates.  A  hero,  too!  What,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  come  to  you,  my  friend]  High  spi- 
rits, quick  honour,  a  long  sword,  and  a  bag  !  you 
want  nothing  but  to  be  terribly  in  love,  and  then  you 
may  sally  forth  Knight  of  the  Woeful  Countenance. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Whit.  Mr.  Bates,  the  ladies,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  countenances,  are  not  of  your  opinion  ; 
and  unless  you'll  be  a  little  serious,  I  must  beg, 
pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  I'll  open 
my  mind  to  some  more  attentive  friend. 

Bates.  Well,  come,  unlock  then,  3'ou  wild, 
handsome,  vigorous,  young  dog,  you;  I  will  please 
you  if  I  can. 

Whit.  \  believe  you  never  saw  me  look  better, 
Frank,  did  you] 

Bales.  Oh  !   yes,  rather  better  forty  years  ago. 

Whit.  What,  when  I  was  at  Merchant-Tailors' 

Bates.  At  Lincoln's  Inn,  Tom.  [School] 

Whit.  It  can't  be;  1  never  disguise  my  age,  aud 
next  February  I  shall  be  fifty-four. 

Bates.  Filty-four  !  why  I  am  sixty,  and  you  al- 
ways licked  me  at  school ;  though  I  believe  I  could 
do  as  much  for  you  now,  and,  ecod!  I  believe  you 
deserve  it,  too. 

Whit.  I  tell  you  I  am  in  my  fifty-fifth  year. 

Bates.  Oh  I  you  are;  let  me  see:  we  were  toge- 
ther at  Cambridge,  Anno  Domini,  twenty-five, 
which  is  near  fifty  years  ago.  You  came  to  the 
college,  indeed,  surprisingly  young;  and,  what  is 
more  surprising,  by  this  calculalion,  you  went  to 
school  before  you  was  born:  you  was  always  a  for- 
ward child. 

Whit.  I  see  there  is  no  talking  or  consulting  with 
you  in  this  humour  j  and  so,  Mr.  Bates,  when  you 
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are  iu  temper  to  shew  less  of  your  wit,  and  more 
of  your  friendship,  I  shall  consult  with  you. 

Bates.  Fare  you  well,  my  old  boy — young  fel- 
low, I  mean ;  when  you  have  done  sowing  your 
wild  oats,  and  have  been  blistered  into  your  right 
senses;  when  you  have  half  killed  yourself  with 
being  a  beau,  and  return  to  your  woollen  caps, 
llannel  waistcoats,  worsted  stockings,  cork  soles, 
and  galoches,  I  am  at  your  service  again.  So,  bon 
jour  lo  you,  Monsieur  Fifty-four.    Ha,  ha!   [Exit. 

[Vliit.  He  has  certainly  heard  ofmyall'air;  but 
he  is  old  and  peevish;  he  wants  spirits  and  strength 
of  constitution  to  conceive  my  happiness.  I  am  in 
love  with  the  widow,  and  must  have  her:  every 
man  knows  his  own  wants  ;  let  the  world  laugh, 
and  my  friends  stare  !  let  them  call  me  imprudent, 
and  mad,  if  they  please,  I  live  in  good  times,  and 
among  people  of  fashion  :  so  none  of  my  neighbours, 
thank  heaven!  can  have  the  assurance  to  laugh  at 
me.  Enter  Kecksey. 

Keck.  What,  my  friend  Whittle!  joy,  joy!  to 
you,  old  boy  ;  you  are  going,  a-going,  a-going!  a 
line  widow  has  bid  for  you,  and  will  have  you — 
eh,  friend  ?  all  for  the  best — there  is  nothing  like 
it — hugh,  hugh,  hugh !  a  good  wife  is  a  good 
thing,  and  a  young  one  is  a  better — ha — who's 
afraid?  If  I  had  not  lately  married  one,  I  should 
have  been  at  death's  door  by  this  time — hugh, 
hugh,    hugh! 

Whit.  Thank,  thank  you,  friend;  I  was  coming 
to  advise  with  you  ;  I  am  got  into  the  pond  again; 
in  love  up  to  the  ears;  a  fine  woman,  faith;  and 
there's  no  love  lost  between  us.  Am  I  right,  friend? 
Keck.  Right!  ay,  right  as  my  leg,  Tom !  Life's 
nothing  without  love — hugh,  hugh  !  I  am  happy 
as  the  day's  long !  my  wife  loves  gadding,  and  I 
can't  stay  at  home  ;  so  we  are  both  of  a  mind — 
she's  every  night  at  one  or  other  of  the  gay  places  ; 
but,  among  friends,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  damp 
— hugh,  hugh!  she  has  got  an  Irish  gentleman,  a 
kind  of  cousin  of  her's,  to  take  care  of  her;  a  fine 
fellow,  and  so  good-natured.  It  is  a  vast  comfort 
to  have  such  a  friend  in  a  family  !     Hugh,  hugh! 

Whit.  You  are  a  bold  man,  cousin  Kecksey. 

Keck.  Bold  !  ay,  to  be  sure  ;  none  but  the  brave 
deserves  the  fair— Hugh,  hugh!  who's  afraid  ? 

Whit.  Why  your  wife  is  live  feet  ten. 

Keck.  Without  her  shoes.  I  hate  your  little 
shrimps  ;  none  of  your  lean,  meagre,  figures  for 
me;  I  was  alwaj's  fond  of  the  majestic:  give  me  a 
slice  of  a  good  Englisii  sirloin;  cut  and  come 
again — hugh,  hugh!   that's  my  taste. 

Whit.  I'm  glad  you  have  so  good  a  stomach. 
And  so  you  would  advise  me  to  marry  the  widow 
directly"? 

Keck.  To  be  sure;  you  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose  ;  I  always  mind  what  the  poet  says  : 
"  'Tis  folly  to  lose  time, 
When  a  man  is  in  his  prime.'' 
Hugh,   hugh,   hugh! 

Whit.  You  have  an  ugly  cough,  cousin. 

Keck.  Marriage  is  the  best  lozenge  for  it. 

Whit,  You  have  raised  me  from  the  dead  ;  I  am 
glad  you  came;  Frank  Bates  had  almost  killed  me 
with  his  jokes  ;  but  you  have  comforted  me,  and 
we  will  walk  through  the  park  ;  and  I  will  carry 
you  to  the  widow  in  Pall  Mall. 

Keck.  With  all  my  heart ;  I'll  raise  her  spirits, 
and  your's  too.  Courage,  Tom — come  along — who's 
afraid  1  lExetmf. 

Scene  II. —  Widow  Brady's  Lodgings. 
Enter  WiDOw  BRADY,  the  Nephew,  o?irf  Bates. 
Bates.  Indeed,  madam,  there  is  no  other  way, 
but  to  cast  olf  your  real  character  and  assume  a 
feigned  one  ;  ft  is  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and 
requires  extraordinary  measures;  pluck  up  a  s.i)i- 
,rit,  and  do  it  for  the  honour  of  your  sex.  "    ** 


Nep.  Only  consider,  my  sweet  widow,  that  onr 
all  is  at  stake. 

Wid.  Could  I  bring  my  heart  to  act  contrary  to 
its  feelings,  would  not  you  hate  me  for  being  a  hy- 
pocrite, though  it  is  done  for  your  sake  1 

Nep.  Could  I  think  myself  capable  of  such  in- 
gratitude— 

Wid.  Could  we  live  upon  afiection,  I  would 
give  your  fortune  to  your  uuclcj  and  thank  him  for 
taking  it ;  and  then — 

Nep.  What,  then,  my  sweet  widow  1 
Wid.  I  would  desire  you  to  run  away  with  me 
as  fast  as  you  can.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  mo- 
ney, which  my  heart  despises,  should  hinder  its 
happiness  ;  or  that,  for  the  want  of  a  few  dirty 
acres,  a  poor  woman  must  be  made  miserable,  and 
sacrificed  twice  to  those  who  have  them. 

Nep.  Heaven  forbid  !  these  exquisite  sentiments 
endear  you  more  to  me,  and  distract  me  with  tbe 
dread  of  losing  you. 

Bates.  Young  folks,  let  an  old  man,  who  is  not 
quite  in  love,  and  yet  will  admire  a  fine  woman  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  throw  in  a  little  advice  among 
your  flames  and  darts. 

Wid.  Though  a  woman,  a  widow,  and  in  loTe). 
too,  I  can  hear  reason,  Mr.  Bates. 

Bales.  And  that's  a  wonder;  you  have  no  time 
to  lose;  for  want  of  a  jointure  you  are  still  your 
father's  slave;  he  is  obstinate,  and  has  promised 
you  to  the  old  man;  now,  madam,  if  you  will  not 
rise  superior  to  your  sex's  weakness,  to  secure  a 
young  iellow  instead  of  an  old  one,  your  eyes  are  & 
couple  of  hypocrites. 

Wid.  They  are  a  couple  of  traitors,  I'm  sirre, 
and  have  led  their  mistress  into  a  toil,  from  which, 
all  her  wit  cannot  release  her. 

Nep.  But  it  can,  if  you  will  but  exert  it;  my 
uncle  adored  and  fell  in  love  with  you  for  your 
beauty,  softness,  and  almost  speechless  reserve. 
Now,  if  amidst  all  his  rapturous  ideas  of  your  de- 
licacy, you  would  bounce  u])on  him  a  wild,  ranting, 
buxom  widow,  he  will  grow  sick  of  his  bargain^ 
and  give  me  a  fortune  to  take  you  oft" his  hands. 
Wid.  I  shall  make  a  very  bad  actress. 
Nep.  You  are  an  excellent  mimic;  assume  bnt 
the  character  of  your  Irish  female  neighbour  iu  the 
country,  with  which  you  astonished  us  so  agree- 
ably at  Scarborough,  you  will  frighten  my  uncle 
into  terms,  and  do  that  for  us  which  neither  my 
love  nor  your  virtue  can  accomplish  without  it. 

Wid.  Now  for  a  trial.  {Mimicking  a  strong 
brogue.)  Fait  and  trot,  if  you  will  be  after  bring- 
ing me  before  the  old  jontleman,  if  he  loves  music, 
I  will  trate  his  ears  with  a  little  of  the  brogue,  and 
some  dancing,  too,  into  the  bargain,  if  he  loves 
capering.  Oh  !  bless  me,  my  heart  fails  me,  and 
I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits;  I  can  never  go 
through  it.     (Nep,  arid  Bates  both  laugh.) 

Nep.  ( Kneeling  and  kissing  her  hand. )  Oh  !  'tis 
admirable!  Love  himself  inspires  you,  and  we 
shall  conquer ;  what  say  you,  Mr.  Bates? 

Bates.  I'll  insure  you  success;  I  can  scarce  be- 
lieve my  own  ears;  such  a  tongue  and  a  brogae 
would  make  Hercules  tremble  at  five-and-twenty. 
But,  away,  away,  and  give  him  a  broadside  in  the 
Park  ;  there  you'll  find  him  hobbling  with  that 
old  cuckold,  ICecksey.  [I'lsy' 

Wid.  But   will  my  dress  suit  the    character  I 
Nep.  The  very  thing;  is  your  retinue  ready,  and 
your  part  got  by  heart  ? 

Wid.  All  is  ready  :  'lis  an  act  of  despair  to  pa- 
nish  folly,  and  reward  merit:  'tis  the  last  eft'ort  of 
pure,  honourable,  love ;  and  if  every  woman 
would  exert  the  same  spirit  for  the  same  out-of- 
fashion  rarity,  there  would  be  less  business  for 
Doctors'-commons.  Now  let  the  critics  laugh  at 
me  if  they  dare.  \Exil. 

Nep.  Bravo!  bravissimal   sweet  widow  !     Exit. 


Bates.  Huzza!  huzza! 
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ESE  3.] 

SCENP.  III.— The  Park. 
Enter  Whittle  and  Kecksey. 
Whit.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  Irish  ;  but  so  modest,  so 
Id,  and  so  tender,  and  just  enough  of  the  accent 
give  a  peculiar  sweetness  to  her  words,  which 
3p  from   her  in   monosyllables,  with  such  a  deli- 
e  reserve,   that  I   shall   have  all   the   comfort, 
tliout  the  impertinence  of  a  wife. 
Keck.  There  our   taste  difiers,  friend  ;  I  am  for 
lively  smart  girl   in  my  house — hugh,  hugh  !   to 
jp  up  ni}'  spirits,  and  luake  me  merry  :    I  don't 
nire  dumb-waiters,  not  I,  no  still  life  for  me  ;  I 
e  the  prittle  prattle  ;  it  sets  me  to  sleep,  and  I 
u  take   a  sound  nap,  while  my  Saliy  and  her  cou- 

are  runtiing  and  playing  about  the  bouse  like 
ung  cats. 

IVhit.  I  am  for  no  cats  in  my  house;  I  cannot 
ep  with  a  noise ;  the  widow  was  made  on  pur- 
se for  me;  she  is  so  bashful,  has  no  acjuaint- 
;e,  and  she  never  would  stir  out  of  doors,  if  her 
;nds  were  not  afraid  of  a  consumption,  and  so 
pe  her  into  the  air.  Such  a  delicate  creature!  3'ou 
vllseeher!   you  shall  see  her!   you  were  always 

a  tall,  chattering,  frisky,  wench;  now,  for  my 

t,  I  am  with  the  old  saying: 

Wife  a  mouse, — Quiet  house; 
Wife  a  cat,- — Dreadful  that. 
Keck.     I    don't  care  for   your   sayings — who's 
laid? 

Whit.  There  goes  Bates,  let  us  avoid  him,  he 
1  only  be  joking  with  us;  when  I  have  taken  a 
ious  thing  into  my  head,  I  can't  bear  to  have  it 
ighed  out  again.  This  way,  friend  Kecksey. — 
hat  have  we  got  here'? 

Keck.  {Lookinr/  out.)  Some  fine  prancing  wench, 
h  her  lovers  and  footmen  about  her;  she's  a  gay 
'!  by  her  motions. 

^Vhit.  Were  she  not  so  flaunting,  I  should  take 
or — No,  it  is  impossible  ;  and  yet  is  not  that 
I  nephew  with  her?  I  forbad  him  speaking  to 
[•;  it  can't  be  the  widow  ;  I  hope  it  is  not. 

^er  Widow  Br \dy,  followed  by  the  Nephew, 
I  three  Footmen,  and  a  black  Boy. 

Wid.  Don't  bother  me,  young  man,  with  your 
;ts,  your  Cupid.s,  and  your  pangs;  if  you  had 
if  of  'em  about  you  that  you  swear  you  have, 
ly  would  have  cured  you,  by  killing  you  long  ago. 
')uld  you  have  me  failless  to  your  uncle,  eh! 
ling  man  1  Was  not  I  faitful  to  you,  till  I  was 
lered  to  be  faitful  to  him'!  But  I  must  know 
ire  of  your  English  ways,  and  live  more  among 

I  English  ladies,  to  learn  how  to  be  faitful  to  two 
li  time  ;  and  so  there's  my  answer  for  you. 
kf/).  Then  I  know  my  relief,  for  I  cannot  live 
fhout  you.  [^Exit. 
Vid.  Take  what  relief  you  plase,  young  jontle- 
n  ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  dat?  He  is  certainly 
d,  or  out  of  his  siiises,  for  he  swears  he  can  t 
|!  without  me,  and  yet  he  talks  of  killing  himself! 
|w  does  he  make  out  dat?  If  a  countryman  of 
le  had  made  such  a  blunder,  they  would  liave  put 
Into  all  the  newspapers,  and  Faulkner's  Journal 
Side ;  but  an  Englishman  ma.y  look  over  the  hedge, 
Ble  an  Irishman  must  not  stale  a  horse. 

Kerk.  Is  this  the  widow,  friend  Whittle? 
Whit.  I  don't  know — {sighing^  it  is,  and  it  is  not. 
Yid.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Whittol  ;  I  wish  you 
uld  spake  to  your  nephew  not  to  be  whining  and 
igling  after  me  all  day  in  his  green  coat.  It  is 
for  my  reputation  that  he  should  follow  me  about 
1'  a  beggar-man,  and  ask  me  for  what  I  had  given 

II  along  ago,  but  have  since  bestowed  upon  you, 
j.  Whittol. 

I'Vhit.  He  is  an  impudent  beggar,  and  shall  be 
[lly  so,  for  his  disobedience. 

\Vid.  As  he  can't  live  without  me,  you  know,  it 
jl  be  charity  to  staive  liiiu ;    I  wish  the  poor 
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young  man  dead  with  all  my  heart,  as  he  thinks  it 
will  do  him  a  great  dale  of  good. 

Keck.  {To  Whittle.)  She  is  tender,  indeed!  and 
I  think  she  has  the  brogue  a  little^ — liugli,  hugh  ! 

Whit.  'Tis  stronger  to-day  than  ever  I  heard  if. 
{To  Keck.) 

Wid.  And  are  you  now  talking  of  my  brogue"? 
It  is  always  the  most  fullest  when  the  wind  is  aes- 
terly;  it  has  the  same  eU'ect  upon  me,  as  upon  stam- 
mering people — they  can't  spake  for  their  impedi- 
ment, and  my  tongue  is  fixed  so  loose  in  my  mouth 
I  can't  stop  it  for  the  life  of  me. 

Whit.  What  a  terrible  misfortune,  friend  Keck- 
sey !  [s-iy  !• 

Keck.  Not  at  all;    the  more  tongue  the  better, 

Wid.  When  the  wind  changes  I  have  no  brogue 
at  all,  at  all.  But  come,  JMr.  Whittol,  don't  let  us 
be  vulgar  and  talk  of  our  poor  relations.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  in  this  metropolis  of  London,  and 
have  any  thought  but  of  operas,  plays,  masquerades, 
and  pantaons,  to  keep  up  one's  spirits  in  the  winter ; 
and  Vauxhall  fire-works  to  cool  and  refresh  one  in 
the  summer.     La, la,  la!   {Sings.) 

Whit.  I  protest  she  puts  me  into  a  sweat;  we 
shall  have  a  mob  about  us. 

Keck.  The  more  the  merrier,  I  say  ;  \vho's  afraid"? 

Wid.  How  the  people  stare !  as  if  they  never 
saw  a  woman's  voice  before  ;  but  my  vivacity  has 
got  the  better  of  my  ;;ood  manners.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, this  strange  gentleman  is  a  near  friend  and  re- 
lation, and,  as  such,  notwithstanding  his  appearance, 
I  sliall  always  trate  him,  though  I  might  dislike 
him  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

Keck.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour;  I  like  your 
frankness,  and  I  like  your  person,  and  I  envy  my 
friend  Whittle;  and  if  you  were  not  engaged,  and 
I  were  not  married,  I  would  endeavour  to  make  my- 
self agreeable  to  you,  that  I  would  ;  hugh,  hugh  ! 

Wid.  And,  indeed,  sir,  it  would  be  very  agraable 
to  me  ;  for  if  I  did  hate  you  as  much  as  I  did  my 
first  dare  husband,  I  should  always  have  the  com- 
fort, that,  in  all  human  probability,  my  torments 
would  not  last  long. 

Keck.  She  utters  something  more  than  monosylla- 
bles, friend  ;  this  is  belter  than  bargain  ;  she  has  a 
fine  bold  way  of  talking. 

Whit.  More  bold  than  welcome  !  I  am  struck  alJ 
of  a  heap. 

Wid.  What,  are  you  low-spirited,  my  dare  Mr- 
Whittol?  When  you  were  at  Scarborough,  and  win- 
ning my  affections,  you  were  all  mirth  and  gaiety; 
and  now  you  have  won  me,  you  are  as  thoughtful 
about  it  as  if  we  had  been  married  some  time. 

Whit.  Indeed,  madam,  I  can't  but  say  I  am  a 
little  thoughtful  ;  we  take  it  by  turns;  3011  were 
very  sorrowful  a  month  ago  for  the  loss  of  your 
husband  ;  and  that  you  could  dry  up  your  tears  so 
soon,  naturally  makes  me  a  little  thoughtful. 

Wid.  Indeed  I  could  dry  up  my  tears  for  a  dozen 
husbands,  when  I  was  sure  of  having  a  tirteenth 
like  Mr.  Whittol ;  that's  very  natural,  sure,  both  ia 
England  and  Dublin,  too. 

Keck.  She  won't  die  of  a  consumption ;  she  has  a 
fine  full-toned  voice,  and  you'll  be  very  happy, 
Tom.     Hugh,  hugh ! 

Whit.  Oh  !  yes,  very  happy. 

Wid.  But,  come,  don't  let  us  be  melancholy  be- 
fore the  time  ;  I  am  sure  I  have  been  moped  up 
for  a  year  and  a  half:  I  was  obliged  to  mourn  for 
my  first  husband,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  a  second; 
and  my  father  kept  my  spirits  in  subjection,  as  the 
best  recipe  (he  said)  for  changing  a  widow  into  a 
wife  ;  but  now  I  have  my  arms  and  legs  at  liberty, 
I  must  and  will  have  my  swing:  now  I  am  out  of 
my  cage,  I  could  dance  two  nights  together,  and  a 
day,  too,  like  any  singing-bird  ;  and  I'm  in  such 
spirits  that  I  have  got  rid  of  my  father,  I  could  lly 
over  the  moon  without  wings,  and  back  again,  be- 
fore dinner.    Bless  my  eyes,  and  don't  I  see  there 
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Miss  Nancy  O'FIarty,  and  her  brother,  Captain 
OTIarty"?  He  was  one  of  my  dyin^  Strephons  at 
Scarborough  ;  I  have  a  very  grate  regard  for  him, 
and  must  make  him  a  little  miserable  with  my  hap- 
piness. {Coiirfesies.)  Come  along,  skips,  (to  the 
Servants)  don't  you  be  goslring  there;  shew  your 
liveries,  and  bow  to  your  master  that  is  to  be,  and 
to  his  friend  ;  and  hold  up  your  heads,  and  trip  after 
me  as  liglitly  as  if  you  had  no  legs  to  your  feet. 
I  shall  be  v^ith  you  again,  jonlleinen,  in  the  crack 
of  a  fan.     Oh!  I'll  have  a  husband,  ay,  marry. 

lExit  singing,  followed  by  Footmen. 

Keck,  A  fine  buxom  widow,  faith!  no  acquaint- 
ance; delicate  reserve;  mopes  at  home  ;  forced  into 
the  air;  inclined  to  a  consumption.  What  a  de- 
scription you  gave  of  your  wife!  Why  she  beats 
my  Sally,  Tom. 

Whit.  Yes,  and  she'll  beat  me,  if  I  don't  take 
carel  What  a  change  is  here!  I  must  turn  about, 
or  this  will  turn  my  head.  Dance  for  two  nights 
together,  and  leap  over  the  moon  !  you  shall  dance 
and  leap  by  yourself,  that  I  am  resolved. 

Keck.  Here  she  comes  again  ;  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  her:  you  are  in  luck,  Tom. 

Whit.  I'd  give  a  finger  to  be  out  of  such  luck. 
Re-enter  W II^OW  Brady,4'c. 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  poor  Captain  is  marched 
off  in  a  fury.  He  can't  bear  to  hear  that  the  town 
has  capitulated  to  you,  Mr.  V\  hittoi.  I  have  pro- 
mised to  introduce  him  to  you.  He  will  make  one 
of  my  danglers  to  take  a  little  exercise  with  me, 
when  you  take  your  nap  in  the  afternoon. 

Whit.  Yoa  sha'n't  catch  me  napping,  I  assure 
you.  W^hat  a  discovery  and  escape  I  have  made  ! 
I  tremble  with  the  thought  of  my  danger!  (Aside.) 

Keck.  I  protest,  cousin,  there  goes  my  wife,  and 
her  friend,  iMr.  Mac  Brawn.  W'hat  a  fine  stately 
couple  tliey  are  !  I  must  after  'em,  and  have  a  laugh 
with  them;  now  they  giggle  and  walk  quick,  that 
I  mayn't  overtake  'em.  Madam,  your  servant. 
You're  a  happy  man,  Tom.  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
old  boy.     Hughjhugh!     Who's  afraid  ?         [Exit. 

Wid.  I  know  Mr.  Mac  Brawn  extremely  well ; 
lie  was  very  intimate  at  our  house,  in  my  first  hus- 
band's time  ;  a  great  comfort  he  was  to  jne  to  be 
sure!  He  would  very  often  leave  his  claret  and 
companions  for  a  little  conversation  with  me.  He 
was  bred  at  the  Dublin  university,  and  being  a  very 
deep  scholar,  has  fine  talents  for  a  tate-a-tate. 

Whit.  She  knows  him,  too  !  I  shall  have  my  house 
overrun  with  tlie  Mac  Brawns,  O'Shoulders,  and 
the  blood  of  the  Backwells.  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me!  (Aside.) 

Wid.  Pray,  Mr.  Whittol,  is  that  poor  spindle- 
legged  crater  of  a  cousin  of  your's  lately  married? 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  don't  pity  the  poor  crater  his  wife, 
for  that  agraable  cough  of  his  will  soon  reward  her 
for  all  her  sufferings. 

Whit.  What  a  delivery !  a  reprieve  before  the 
knot  was  tied.  (Aside.) 

Wid.  Are  you  unwell,  Mr.  Whitto!  ?  I  should 
be  sorry  you  would  fall  sick  before  the  happy  day. 
Your  being  in  danger  afterwards  would  be  a  great 
consolation  to  me,  because  I  should  have  the  plea- 
sure of  nursing  you  myself.  [dam. 

Whit.  I  hope  never  to  give  you  that  trouble, ma- 

Wid.  No  trouble  at  all,  at  all ;  I  assure  you,  sir, 
from  my  soul,  that  I  shall  take. great  delight  in  the 
occasion. 

Whit.  Indeed,  madam,  I  believe  it. 

][id.  I  don't  care  how  soon,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  more  danger  the  more  honour;  I  spake 
from  my  heart. 

Wliit.  And  so  do  I  from  mine,  madam.   (Sighs.) 

Wid.  But  don't  let  us  think  of  future  pleasure, 
and  neglect  the  present  satisfaction.  i\Iy  mantua- 
maker  is  waiting  for  me  to  choose  my  clothes,  in 
which  I  shall  forget  the  sorrows  of  JMrs.  Brady,  in 
the  joys  of  Mrs.  \yhittol.    Though  I  have  no  for- 


tune myself,  I  shall  bring  a  tolerable  one  to  you,  in 
debts,  Mr.  Whittol,  and  which  I  will  pay  you  tin- 
fold  in  tenderness;  your  deep  purse,  and  my  open 
heart,  will  make  us  the  envy  of  the  little  grate 
ones,  and  the  grate  little  ones :  the  people  of  qoalily 
with  no  souls,  and  grate  souls  with  no  cash  at  all. 
I  hope  youll  meet  me  at  the  Pantaon  this  evening. 
Lady  Rantiton  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Nettledown, 
and  Nancy  Tittup,  with  a  half  a  dozen  maccaroonies, 
and  two  savoury  vivers,  are  to  take  me  there;  and 
we  promise  a  grate  deal  of  chat  and  merriment,  and 
dancing  all  night,  and  all  other  kind  of  recreations. 
I  am  quite  another  kind  of  a  crater,  now  I  am  a 
bird  in  the  fields;  I  can  junket  about  a  week  to- 
gether; I  hav^e  a  fine  constitution,  and  am  never 
molested  with  your  nasty  vapours :  are  you  ever 
troubled  with  vapours,  IMr.  Whittol  ? 

Whit.  A  little,  now  and  then,  madam. 

Wid.  I'll  rattle  'em  away  like  smoke!  there  are 
no  vapours  where  I  come  ;  I  hate  your  dumps,  and 
your  nerves,  and  your  megrims;  and  I  had  much 
ratherbreak  your  rest  with  a  little  racketting,  than 
let  anything  get  into  your  head  that  should  not  be 
there,  Mr.AVhittol. 

Whit.  I  will  take  care  that  nothing  shall  be  in 
my  head,  but  what  ought  to  be  there.  What  a  de- 
liverance! (Aside.) 

Wid.  (Looking  at  her  zvatch.)  Bless  me  !  how  the 
hours  of  the  clock  creep  away,  when  we  are  plased 
with  our  company,  but  I  must  lave  you,  for  there 
are  half  a  hundred  people  waiting  for  me  to  pick 
your  pocket,  Mr.  Whittol  ;  and  there  is  my  own 
brother,  Lieutenatit  O'Neale,  is  to  arrive  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  is  so  like  me,  you  would  not  know  us 
asunder,  when  we  are  together.  You  will  be  very 
fond  of  him,  poor  lad  !  he  lives  by  his  wits,  as  yon 
do  by  your  fortune,  and  so  you  may  assist  one  ano- 
ther. Mr.  W' hittoi,  your  obadient,  till  we  meet  at 
the  Pantaon.  Follow  me,  Poinpey  ;  and,  skips,  do 
you  follow  him. 

Pomp.  The  Baccararo  whiteman  not  let  blacky 
boy  go  first  afteryou,  missis;  they  pull  and  pinch  me. 

Foot.  It  is  a  shame,-  your  ladyship,  that  a  black 
negro  should  take  place  of  English  Ciiristians  ;  we 
can't  follow  him,  indeed. 

Wid.  Then  you  may  follow  one  another  out  of 
my  sarvice  ;  if  you  follow  me,  you  shall  follow  him, 
for  he  shall  go  before  me;  therefore,  resign  as  fast 
as  yon  plase  ;  you  sha'n  t  oppose  government  and 
keep  your  places  too,  that  is  not  good  politics  in 
England  or  Ireland  either;  so  come  along,  Pompey, 
be  after  going  before  me.  Mr.  Whittol,  most  ten- 
derly your's.  [Exeunt  Widow  and  Attendants. 

Whit.  Most  tenderly  your's  !  (mimics  her)  Ecod, 
I  believe  you  are,  and  anybody's  else.  Oh!  what 
an  escape  have  I  had  !  But  how  shall  I  clear  myself 
of  this  lousiness?  I'll  serve  her  as  I  would  bad 
money,  put  her  olV  into  other  hands:  my  nephew 
is  fool  enough  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  if  I  give 
him  a  fortune,  he'll  take  the  good  and  the  bad  toge- 
ther; he  shall  do  so  or  starve.  I'll  send  for  Bates 
diiectly,  confess  my  folly,  ask  his  pardon,  send 
him  to  my  nephew,  write  and  declare  off  with  the 
widow,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  tinderuess  as  fast  as  I 
can,  [Exit, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Whittle's  house. 
Enter  Bates  cmcZ  Whittle. 

Whit.  W'ell,  Mr.  Bates,  have  you  talked  with 
my  nephew  ;  is  not  he  oyerjoyed  at  the  proposaU 

Bales.  The  demon  of  discord  has  been  among 
you,  and  has  untuned  the  whole  family  ;  you  have 
screwed  him  too  high  ;  the  young  man  is  out  of  his 
senses,  I  think  ;  he  stares,  mopes  about,  and  sighs  ; 
looks  at  me,  indeed,  but  gives  very  absurd  answers: 
I  don't  like  him. 

Whit.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you? 

Bates.  What  I  have  always  expected  3   there  is 
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a  crack  in  yoar  family,  and  you  (ake  it  by  turns  ; 
yon  have  had  it,  and  now  transfer  it  to  your  ne- 
phew ;  whicli,  to  3'our  shaine  be  it  spoken,  is  the 
only  transfer  you  have  ever  made  him. 

Whit.  But,  am  I  not  going  to  do  him  more  than 
justice'; 

Bates.  As  you  have  done  Iiim  much  less  than 
justice  hitherto,  yoa  can't  bea;in  too  soon. 

Whit.  Am  not  I  going  to  give  him  the  lady  he 
likes,  and  which  T  was  going  to  marry  myself? 

Bates  Yes;  (hat  is,  you  are  taking  a  per|)etual 
blister  off  your  own  back,  to  clap  it  upon  his. 
What  a  tender  uncle  you  are  ! 

Whit.  But  you  don't  consider  the  estate  which 
I  shall  give  him. 

Bates.  Restore  to  him,  you  mean;  'tis  bis  own, 
and  you  should  have  given  it  up  long  ago  ;  you 
must  do  more,  or  old  Nick  will  have  you:  yonr  ne- 
phew won't  take  the  widow  olf  your  hands  witl)out 
a  fortune:   throw  him  ten  thousand  into  the  bargain. 

Wliit.  Indeed  but  I  shan't;  he  shall  run  mad, 
and  I'll  marry  her  myself  rather  than  do  that.  Mr. 
Bates,  be  a  true  friend,  and  sooth  my  nephew  to 
consent  to  my  proposal. 

Bates.  You  have  raised  the  fiend,  and  ought  to 
lay  him  ;  however.  III  do  ray  best  (or  you  :  when 
the  head  is  turned,  nothing  can  bring  it  right  again 
so  soon  as  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  shall  I  promise 
for  yon  ? 

Whit.  I'll  sooner  go  to  Bedlam  myself.  [Exit 
Bates. \  Why,  I'm  in  a  worse  condition  than  I  was 
before.  If  this  widow's  father  will  not  let  me  olf 
without  providing  for  his  daughter,  I  may  lose  a 
great  sum  of  money,  and  none  of  us  be  the  better 
for  it:  my  nephew  half  mad  ;  myself  half  married; 
and  no  remedy  for  either  of  us. 

Enter  a   Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Patrick  O'Neale  is  come  to  wait  upon 
you;    would  you  please  to  see  him  1. 

Whit.  By  all  means,  the  very  person  I  wanted ; 
don't  let  him  wait.  [E.xit  Servant.]  I  wonder  if  he 
has  seen  my  letter  to  the  widow  ;  I  will  sound  him 
by  degrees,  that  I  may  be  sure  of  the  mark  before 
I  strike  the  blow. 

Enter  Sir  Patrick  O'Neale. 

Sir  P.  Mr.  Whizzle,  your  humble  servant;  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  that  an  old  jontleinan  of 
your  property,  will  have  the  honour  of  being  united 
with  the  family  of  the  O  Neales  :  we  have  been  too 
much  jontlemeii  not  to  spend  our  estate,  as  you 
have  made  yourself  a  kind  of  jontleinan  by  getting 
one;  one  runs  out  one  way,  and  t'other  runs  in 
another,  which  makes  them  both  meet  at  last,  and 
keeps  up  the  balance  of  Europe. 

Whit.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Patrick  ; 
I  am  an  old  gentleman,  you  say  true;  and  I  was 
thinking — 

Sir  P.  And  I  was  thinking  if  yon  were  ever  so 
old,  my  daughter  can't  make  you  young  again;  she 
has  as  fine,  rich,  tick  blood  in  her  veins,  as  any  in 
all  Ireland.  I  wish  you  had  a  swate  crater  of  a 
daughter  like  mine,  that  we  might  make  a  double 
cross  of  it. 

Wi/iif.  That  would  be  a  double  cross,  indeed  ! 
{Asiile.) 

Sir  P.  Though  I  was  miserable  enough  with  my 
first  wife,  who  had  the  devil  of  a  spirit,  and  the 
very  model  of, her  daughter,  yet  a  brave  man  never 
shrinks  from  danger,  and  I  may  have  better  luck 
another  time. 

Whit.  Yes,  but  I  am  no  brave  man.  Sir  Patrick, 
and  I  begin  to  shrink  already. 

Sir  P.  I  have  bred  her  up  in  great  subjection  ; 

i  she  is   as   tame  as  a  young  colt,  and  as  tinder  as  a 

I  sucking  chicken  ;  you   will   find  her  a  true  jontle- 

woman,  and   so  knowing,  that  you   can   teach  her 

nothing;    she  brings  everythin     but  money,  and 


you  have  enough  of  that,  if  you  have  nothing  else, 
and  that  is  what  I  call  the  balance  of  things. 

Whit.  But  I  have  been  considering  your  daugh- 
ter's great  deserts,  and  my  great  age — 

Sir  P.  She  is  a  charming  crater  ;  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  if  I  was  not  her  father. 

Whit.  I  say,  sir,  as  I  have  been  considering  your 
daughter's  great  deserts,  and  as  I  own  I  have  great 
demerits — 

Sir  P.  To  be  sure  you  have,  but  you  can't  help 
that;  and  if  my  daughter  was  to  mention  anything 
of  a  fleering  at  your  age,  or  your  stinginess,  by  the 
balance  of  power,  but  I  would  make  her  repate  it 
a  hundred  times  to  your  face,  to  make  her  ashamed 
of  it.  But  mum,  old  gentleman!  the  devil  a  word 
of  your  infirmities  will  she  touch  upon  ;  I  have 
brought  her  up  to  softness  and  to  gentleness,  as  a 
kitten  to  new  milk;  she  will  spake  nothing  but  no 
and  yes,  as  if  she  weie  dumb  ;  and  no  tame  rabbit 
or  pigeon  will  keep  hoifse,  or  be  more  injanious 
with  her  needle  and  tambourine. 

Whit.  She  is  vastly  altered,  then,  since  I  saw  her 
last,  or  I  have  lost  my  senses  ;  and  in  either  case, 
we  had  much  better,  since  I  must  speak  plain,  not 
come  together — 

Sir  P.  Till  you  are  married,  you  mean  ;  with  all 
my  heart,  it  is  the  more  gentale  for  that,  and  like 
our  family  :  I  never  saw  Lady  O'Neale,  your  mo- 
ther-in-law, (who,  poor  crater,  is  dead,  and  can 
never  be  a  molher-in-law  again,)  till  the  week  be- 
fore I  married  her;  and  I  did  not  care  if  I  had 
never  seen  her  then,  which  is  a  comfort  too  in  case 
of  death,  or  accidents  in  life. 

Whit.  But  you  don't  understand  me,  Sir  Patrick  ; 
I  say —  [English? 

Sir  P.  I  say,  how  can  that  be, when  we  both  spake 

Whit.  But  you  mistake  my  meaning,  and  don't 
comprehend  me. 

Sir  P.  Then  you  don't  comprehend  yourself,  Mr. 
Whizzle,  and  I  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  find 
out,  after  you  have  spoken,  what  never  was  in  you. 

Whit.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  attend  to  me  a  little. 

Sir  P.  I  do  attend,  man  ;  I  don't  interrupt  you  ; 
out  with  it. 

Whit.  Your  daughter — 

Sir  P.  Your  wife  that  is  to  be.     Go  on. 

Whit.  My  wife  that  is  not  to  be.  Zounds!  will 
you  hear  me? 

Sir  P.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  is  (hat  the  question? 
I  can  swear,  too,  if  it  wants  a  little  of  that. 

Whit.  Dear  Sir  Patrick,  hear  me.  I  confess  my- 
self unworthy  of  her;  I  have  the  greatest  regard 
for  you,  Sir  Patrick  ;  I  should  think  myself  ho- 
noured by  being  in  your  family,  but  there  are 
many  reasons — 

Sir  P.  To  be  sure  there  are  many  reasons  why 
an  old  man  should  not  marry  a  young  woman  ;  but 
that  was  your  business,  and  not  mine. 

Whit.  I  have  wrote  a  letter  to  your  daughter, 
which  I  was  in  hopes  you  had  seen,  and  brought 
me  an  answer  to  it. 

Sir  P.  What  the  devil,  Mr.  Whizzle,  do  you 
make  a  letter-porter  of  me]  Do  you  imai;ine,  you 
dirty  fellow,  with  your  cash,  that  Sir  Patrick 
O'Neale  would  carry  your  letters!  I  would  have 
you  know  that  I  despise  letters,  and  all  that  belong 
to  'em  ;  nor  would  I  carry  a  letter  to  the  king, 
heaven  bless  him  !  unless  it  "came  from  myself. 

Whit.  But,  dear  Sir  Patrick,  don't  be  in  a  pas- 
sion for  nothing. 

Sir  P.  What,  is  it  nothing  to  make  a  penny-post- 
man of  me?  But  I'll  go  to  my  daughter  directly, 
for  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day  ;  and  if  I  find  that 
you  have  written  anything  that  I  won't  understand, 
I  shall  take  it  as  anaiVront  to  my  family  ;  and  yoa 
shall  either  let  out  the  noble  blood  of  (he  O'Neales, 
or  I  will  spill  the  last  drop  of  the  red  puddle  of  the 
Whizzles.  (Goinq,  returns.)  Harkye!  you  Mr. 
Whizzle,  Wheezzle,  Whistle,  what's  your  name? 
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you  niifst  not  stir  till  I  corae  back ;  if  you  offer  to 
ate,  drink,  or  sleep,  till  ni>'  honour  is  satisfied,  'twill 
be  the  worst  male  jou  ever  took  in  your  life;  you 
bad  better  fast  a  3'ear,  and  die  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  than  dare  to  lave  your  house.  So  now,  Mr. 
Wee/.el,  you  are  to  do  as  you  plase.  lExit. 

[F/uV,  Now  the  devil  is  at  work,  indeed!  If  some 
miracle  don't  save  me,  I  shall  run  mad  like  my  ne- 
phew, and  have  a  long  Irish  sword  through  me  into 
the  bargain. 

Enter  Thomas. 
Sad  work,  Thomas ! 

TJio.  Sad  work,  indeed!  why  would  you  think 
of  marrying"!  I  knew  what  it  would  come  to. 

Whit.  Why,  what  is  it  come  to  ! 

7'ho.  It  is  in  all  the  papers.  [lieve  it. 

Whit.  So  much  the  better;  then  nobody  will  be- 

Tho.  But  they  come  to  me  to  inquire. 

Whit.  And  you  contradict  it? 

Tho.  '^Vhat  signifies  that?  I  was  telling  Lady 
Gabble's  footman,  at  the  door  just  now,  that  it  was 
all  a  lie,  and  your  nephew  looks  out  of  the  two- 
pair-of-stairs  window,  with  eyes  all  on  fire,  and 
tells  the  whole  story;  upon  that,  there  gathered 
such  a  mob  ! 

Whit.  I  shall  be  murdered,  and  have  my  bouse 
pulled  down  into  the  bargain  ! 

Tho.  It  is  all  quiet  again.  I  told  them  the  young 
man  was  out  of  his  senses,  and  that  you  were  out 
of  town  ;  so  tney  went  away  quietly,  and  said  they 
would  come  and  mob  you  anolber  time. 

Whit.  Thomas,  what  shall  I  do? 

Tho.  Nothing  you  have  done,  if  you  will  have 
matters  amend. 

Whit.  I  am  out  of  my  depth,  and  you  won't  lend 
me  your  hand  to  draw  me  out. 

Tho.  You  were  out  of  your  deptb  to  fall  in  love  ; 
swim  away  as  fast  as  you  can,  you'll  be  drowned  if 
you  marry. 

Whit.  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits  ;  yes,  yes, 
'tis  all  over  with  me ;  I  must  not  stir  out  of  my 
Louse  ;  but  am  ordered  to  stay  to  be  murdered  in 
it,  for  aught  I  know.  What  are  you  muttering, 
Thomas?     Pr'ythee,  speak  out,  and  comfort  me. 

Tho.  It's  all  a  judgment  upon  3'ou  :  because  your 
brother's  foolish  will  says  the  young  man  must 
liave  your  consent,  you  won't  let  him  have  her,  but 
will  marr}'  the  widow  yourself;  that's  the  dog  in 
Ihe  manger;  you  can't  eat  the  oats,  and  won't  let 
those  who  can. 

Whit.  But  I  consent  that  he  shall  have  both  the 
widow  and  the  fortune,  if  we  can  get  bim  into  his 
right  senses. 

Tho.  For  fear  I  should  lose  mine,  I'll  get  out  of 
Bedlam  as  soon  as  possible ;  you  must  provide 
yourself  with  another  servant. 

Whit.  The  whole  earth  conspires  against  me ! 
you  shall  stay  with  me  till  I  die,  and  then  you  shall 
have  a  good  legacy,  and  I  won't  live  long,  I  pro- 
mise you.  (^Knocking  at  the  door.) 

Tho.  Here  are  the  undertakers  already.      [£.ii<. 

Whit.  AVhat  shall  I  do?  my  head  can't  bear  it ; 
I  will  hang  myself  for  fear  of  being  run  through  the 
body. 

Re-enter  Thomas,  with  bills. 

Tho.  Half-a-score  people  I  never  saw  before, 
with  these  bills  and  drafts  upon  you  for  payment, 
signed  3Iartha  Brady. 

Whit.  I  wish  Martha  Brady  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames!  What  an  impudent,  extravagant 
baggage,  to  begin  her  tricks  already!  Send  them 
to  the  devil,  and  say  I  won't  pay  a  farthing. 

Tho.  Youll  have  another  mob  about  the  door. 
{Going.)  ^ 

Whit.  Stay,  stay,  Thomas ;  tell  them  I  am  very 
busy,  and  they  must  come  to-morrow  morning; — 
stay,  stay,  that  is  promising  payment :  no,  no,  no  ; 
tell  them  they  must  slay  till  I  am  married,  and  so 
lliey  will  be  satisfied,  and  tricked  into  the  bargain. 


Tho.  When  you  are  tricked  \ve  shall  all  be  sa-  j 
tisfied.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Whit.  That  of  all  dreadful  things  I  should  think 
of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  should  be  a  widow,, 
and  that  widow  should  be  an  Irish  one !  Who  ■ 
have  we  here?  Another  of  the  family,  I  suppose. 
{lietires.) 

Enter  Widow   Brady   as  Lieutenant    O'Neak, 

seemingly  fluttered,    and  putting   up   her  sword. 

Thom  a  s  following. 

Tho.'  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  Captain. 

Wid.  Oh!  not  at  ail,  at  all!  'tis  well  they  run 
away,  or  I  should  have  made  them  run  faster;  I 
shall  teach  them  how  to  snigger  and  look  through  ' 
glasses  at  their  belters  ;  these  are  your  maccaroons, 
as  they  call  themselves  ;  by  my  soul,  I  would  have 
taught  them  better  manners,  if  they  would  have 
stood  still  till  I  had  overtaken  them  ;  these  whipper- 
snappers  look  so  much  more  like  girls  in  breeches, 
than  those  I  see  in  petticoats,  that,  fait  and  trot !  it 
is  a  pity  to  hurt  them:  but  to  business;  friend,  ' 
where  is  your  master?  [jou. 

Tho.  There,  Captain  ;  I  hope  he  has  not  offended 

Wid.  If  you  are  impartinent,  sir,  you  will  offend 
me  ;  lave  the  room. 

Tho.  I  value  mv  life  too  much  not  to  do  that.  ' 
What  a  raw-boned  Tartar!   I  wish  he  had  not  been 
eaiight,  and  sent  here.    [Aside  to  Whittle,  and  exit. 

Whit.  Her  brother,  by  all  that's  terrible!  and  as 
like  her  as  two  tigers  !  1  sweat  at  the  sight  of  hiin. 
I'm  sorry  Thomas  is  gone;  he  has  been  quarrelling 
already.  {Aside.) 

Wid.  Is  ycur  name  Whittol  ? 

Whit.  My  name  is  Whittle,  not  "Wliittol? 

Wid.  We  sha'n't  stand  for  trifles.  And  you  were 
born  and  christened  by  the  name  of  Thomas? 

Whit.  So  they  told  me,  sir. 

Wid.  Then  tliey  told  no  lies,  fait!  so  far,  so 
good.  {Takes  out  a  letter.)  Do  you  know  that  hand- 
writing? 

Whit.  As  well  as  I  know  this  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  helps  me  upon  such  occasions.  {Shew- 
ing his  right  hand,  and  smili7tg.) 

Wid.  You  had  better  not  shew  your  teeth,  sir,  till 
we  come  to  the  jokes  ;  the  hand-writing  is  your's. 

Whit.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  mine.   {Sighs.) 

Wid.  Death  and  powder  !  what  do  you  sigh  for? 
Are  you  ashamed,  or  sorry  for  your  handy-works? 

Whit.  Partly  one,  partly  t'otlJer. 

Wid.  Will  you  be  plased,  sir,  to  rade  it  aloud, 
that  you  may  know  it  again  when  you  hare  it ! 

Whit.  (Takes  the  letter  and  reads.)  "Madam"— 

Wid.  Would  you  be  plased  to  let  us  know  what 
madam  you  mean?  for,  woman  of  quality,  and  wo- 
man of  no  quality,  and  woman  of  all  qualities,  are 
so  mixed  together,  that  you  don't  know  one  from 
t'other,  and  are  all  called  madams  ;  you  should 
always  read  the  subscription  before  you  open  the 
letter. 

Whit.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  don't  like  this 
ceremony.  {Aside. — Reads.)  "  To  Mrs.  Brady,  in 
Pall-mall."  [would — 

Wid.  Now  prosade.     Fire  and  powder!   but  I 

Whit.  Sir,  what's  the  matter? 

Wid.  Nothing  at  all,  sir;  pray,  go  on.  ' 

Whit.  {Reads.)  "Madam, — As  1  prefer  your  hap-, 
piness  to  the  indulgence  of  my  own  passions  ' — 

Wid.  I  will  not  prefer  your  happiness  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  passions — Mr.  Whittol,  rade  on. 

Whit.  {Reads.)  "I  must  confess  that  I  am  un- 
worthy  of  your  charms  and  virtues" —  [ 

Wid.  Very  unworthy,  indeed!  rade  on,  sir.  ^ 

Whit.  {Reads.)  "  1  have,  for  some  duys,  had  a  se-  ■ 
vere  struggle  between  my  justice  and  my  passion" — -     '. 

Wid.  I  have  had  no  struggle  at  all:  my  justice 
and  passion  are  agreed. 

Whit.  {Heads.)  "  The  former  has  prevailed,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  resign  you,  with  all  your  accomplish- 
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nients,  to  some  more  di^serviiig,  thowjh  not  more  ad- 
miring servant,   than  your  miserable  and  devoted, 
Thomas  Whittle." 

Wid.  And  miserable  and'devoted  you  sliali  be! 
To  the  postcript ;  rade  on. 

Whit. (Reads.)"  Postscript: — let  me  have  your  pity, 
but  not  your  anyer." 

Wid.  In  answer  to  this  love  epistle,  (snatches  the 
letter)  you  pitiful  fellow!  my  sister  presents  you 
witli  her  tinderest  wislies,  and  assures  you  that  you 
have,  as  you  desire,  her  pity,  and  she  generously 
throws  her  contempt,  too,  into  the  bargaiir.  (Tears 
the  letter,  and  Ihroirs  it  at  him.) 

Whit.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  her. 

Wid.  I  must  beg  lave,  in  the  name  of  all  our  fa- 
mily, to  present  the  same  to  you. 

Whit.  I  am  ditto  to  all  the  family. 

Wid,  But  as  a  brache  of  promise  to  any  of  our 
family  was  never  suffered  without  a  brache  into 
somebody's  body,  I  have  fixed  upon  myself  to  be 
your  operator;  and  I  believe  that  you'll  find  that  I 
have  as  fine  a  hand  at  this  work,  and  will  give  you 
as  little  pain,  as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms.  (Sits 
doicn  and  loosens  her  knee-bands.)  [about ! 

Whit.  For  heaven's  sake  !  Captain,  what  are  you 

Wid.  I  always  loosen  my  garters  for  the  advan- 
tage of  lunging;  it  is  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my 
own;  for  I  will  be  twice  through  your  body,  before 
you  shall  feel  me  once. 

Whit.  What  a  terrible  fellow  it  is  I  I  wish  Tho- 
mas would  come  in.  (Aside.) 

Wid.  Come,  sir,  prepare  yourself;  you  are  not 
the  first,  by  lialf-a-score,  that  I  have  run  through 
and  through  the  heart,  before  they  knew  what  was 
the  matter  with  them.  [sister f 

Whit.  But,  Captain,  suppose  I  will  marry  your 

Wid.  I  have  not  the  laste  objection,  if  you  re- 
cover of  your  wounds.  Callaghan  O'Connor  lives 
very  happy  with  my  great  aunt,  Mrs.  Deborah 
O'Neale,  in  the  county  of  Galway  ;  except  a  small 
asthmahe  got  by  my  running  him  through  the  lungs, 
at  the  Currougii :  he  would  have  forsaken  her,  if  I 
had  not  stoi)ped  his  perfid}'  by  a  famous  family 
styptic  I  have  here.  Oho!  my  little  boy  !  but  you 
.shall  get  it.  (Draws.) 

Whit.  (Aside.)  What  shall  I  do?  Well,  sir,  if 
I  must,  I  must;  I'll  meet  you  to-morrow  morning 
in  Hyde-park,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will. 

Wid.  For  fear  you  might  forget  that  favour,  I 
must  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  little  pushing  now  ; 
I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it;  and  two  birds  in  hand 
is  worth  one  in  the  bushes,  Mr.  Whittol :  come,  sir. 

Whit.  But  I  have  not  settled  my  matters. 

Wid.  Oh  !  we'll  settle  them  in  a  trice,  I  warrant 
you!   (Puts  herself  in  a  position.) 

Whit.  But  I  don't  understand  the  sword;  I  had 
rather  fight  with  pistols. 

Wid.  I  am  very  happy  it  is  in  my  power  to  oblige 
you ;  there,  sir,  take  your  choice  ;  I  will  plase  you, 
if  I  can.  (Offers  pistols.) 

Whit.  Out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire!  there's  no 
putting  him  ofi";  if  I  had  chosen  poison,  T  dare  swear 
he  had  arsenic  in  his  pocket.  (Asiile.)  Lookye! 
young  gentleman,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you'll  get 
no  credit  by  killing  me  ;  but  I  have  a  nephew  as 
young  as  yourself,  and  you'll  get  more  honour  in 
facing  him. 

Wid.  Ay,  and  more  pleasure,  too.  I  expect 
ample  satisfaction  from  him,  after  I  have  done  your 
business  :  prepare,  sir. 

Whit.  What  the  devil!  won't  one  serve  your 
turn?  I  can't  fight,  and  I  won't  fight;  I'll  do  any- 
thing rather  than  fight;  I'll  marry  your  sister;  my 
nephew  shall  marry  her;  I'll  give  him  all  my  for- 
tune :  what  would  the  fellow  have?  Here,  nephew, 
Thomas!  murder,  murder!  (Hejlies,  and  she  pur- 
sues.) 

Enter  Bates  and  Nephew, 

Nep.  What's  the  matter,  uncle? 


ir/«"<.  Murder!  that's  all:  that  ruffiSn  there 
woidd  kill  me,  and  eat  me  afterwards. 

Nep.  I'll  find  a  way  to  cool  him.  Come  out,  sir, 
I  am  as  mad  as  yourself;  I'll  match  you,  I  warrant 
you.  (Going  out.) 

Wid.  I'll  follow  you  all  the  world  over.  (Going 
after  him.) 

Whit.  Stay,  stay,  nephew,  you  sha'n't  fight ;  we 
shall  be  exposed  all  over  the  town,  and  you  may 
lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  be  cursed  from  morning 
tonight:  do,  nephew,  make  yourself  and  me  happy ; 
be  the  olive-branch,  and  bring  peace  into  my  fa- 
mily ;  return  to  the  widow;  I  will  give  you  my 
consent,  and  your  fortune,  and  a  fortune  for  the 
widow,  five  thousand  pounds!  Do  persuade  him, 
Mr.  Bates. 

Bates.  Do,  sir;  this  is  a  very  critical  point  of 
your  life  ;  I  know  you  love  her;  'tis  the  only  me- 
thod to  restore  us  all  to  our  senses.    (To  Nephew.) 

Nep.  I  must  talk  in  private  first  with  this  hot 
young  gentleman, 

Wid.  As  private  as  you  plase,  sir. 

Whit.  Take  their  weapons  away,  Mr. Bales;  and 
do  you  follow  me  to  ray  study,  to  witness  my  pro- 
posal ;  it  is  all  ready,  and  only  wants  signing  :  come 
along,  come  along  !  [E.vit, 

Bates,  ^'ictoria,  victoria !  give  me  your  swords 
and  pistols  ;  and,  now,  do  your  worst,  you  spirited, 
loving,  young  couple;  I  could  leap  out  of  my  skin! 

[E.x:it. 

Nep.  Oh  !  my  charming  widow  !  what  a  day  have 
we  gone  through  ! 

Wid.  I  would  go  through  ten  times  as  much  to 
deceive  an  old  amorous  spark,  like  your  uncle,  to 
purchase  a  young  one,  like  his  nephew. 

Nep.  I  listened  at  the  door  all  this  last  scene; 
my  heart  was  agitated  with  ten  thousand  fears.  Sup- 
pose my  uncle  had  been  stout,  and  drawn  his  sword. 

Wid.  I  should  have  run  away  as  he  did:  when 
two  cowards  meet,  the  struggle  Is  who  shall  run 
first ;  and,  sure,  I  can  beat  an  old  man  at  anything, 

Nep.  Permit  me  thus  to  seal  my  happiness. 
(Kneels,  and  kisses  her  hand.) 

Enter  WHITTLE  and  Bates. 

Botes.  Confusion!  (Aside.) 

Whit.  (To  Bales.)  Heyday  !  I  am  afraid  his  head 
is  not  right,  yet:  he  was  kneeling  and  kissing  the 
Captain's  hand.  [come  about. 

Bates.  (To  Whittle.)   Take   no   notice,    all   will 

Wid.  I  find,  Mr.  Whittol,  your  family  loves 
kissing  better  than  fighting;  he  swears,  1  am  as 
like  my  sister  as  two  pigeons. 

Enter  Sip..  Patrick  O'Neale. 

Sir  P.  I  hope,  Rlr.  Whizzle,  you'll  excuse  my 
coming  back  to  give  you  an  answer,  without  having 
any  to  give  ;  I  hear  a  grate  dale  of  news  about  mj'- 
self,  and  came  to  know  if  it  be  true;  they  say  my 
son  is  in  London,  when  he  tells  me  himself,  by  let- 
ter here,  that  he's  at  Limerick  ;  and  I  have  beea 
with  my  daughter  to  tell  her  the  news,  but  she 
would  not  stay  at  home  to  receive  it,  so  I  am  come 
— Oh,  gra-ma-chreel  my  little  din  ousil  craw  !  what 
have  we  got  here?  a  piece  of  mummery  !  here  is 
my  son  and  daughter,  too,  fait!  What,  are  you 
waring  the  breeches,  Pat,  to  see  how  they  become 
you  when  you  are  i>lrs.  Wee/el? 

Wid.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that,  sir!  I  wear 
them  before  marriage,  because  I  think  they  become 
a  woman  belter  than  after. 

Whit.  What,  is  not  this  your  son?  (Astonished  ) 

Sir  P.  No,  but  it  is  my  daughter,  and  that  is  the 
same  thing. 

Wid.  (To  Whit.)  And  your  niece,  sir,  which  is 
better  than  either. 

Whit,  Mighty  well !  and,  I  suppose,  you  have  not 
lost  your  wits,  young  man? 

Nep.  I  sympathize  with  you,  sir;  we  lost  them 
together,  and  found  them  at  the  same  time. 
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WJtit.  Here's  villany !  Mr.  Bates,  {rive  me  the 
paper ;  not  a  farthing  shall  they  have  till  the  law 
gives  it  them. 

Bales.  We'll  cheat  the  law,  and  give  it  them 
now.    (  Gives  Nephew  the  paper.) 

Whit.  He  may  take  his  own,  but  he  sha'n't  have 
a  sixpence  of  the  live  thousand  pounds  I  promised 
him.  [mise. 

Bates.  Witness,  good  folks,  he  owns  to  the  pro- 

Sir  P.  Fait !  I'll  witness  dat,  or  anything  else  in 
a  good  cause. 

iVhit.  What,  am  I  choused  again? 

Bales.  Why  shcjuld  not  my  friend  be  choused 
out  of  a  little  justice  for  the  first  tiinel  Your  hard 
usage  has  sharpened  your  nephew's  wits ;  there- 
fore, beware,  don't  play  with  edge-tools;  you'll 
only  cut  your  fingers. 

Sir  P.  And  your  trote,  too,  which  is  all  one; 
therefore,  to  make  all  asy,  marry  my  daughter  first, 
and  then  quarrel  with  her  afterwards;  that  will  be 
in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

Whit.  Here,  Thomas!  where  are  you? 

Enter  THOMAS. 
Here  are  fine  doings  !   I  am  deceived,  tricked,  and 
cheated! 

71)0.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir!  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  you  ;  and,  as  a  faithful  ser- 
vatit,  I  have  done  my  best  to  check  you. 

Whit.  To  check  iiie! 

Tho.  You  were  galloping  full  speed,  and  down 
hill,  too  ;  and  if  we  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  bridle, 
being  a  bad  jockey,  you  would  have  hung  by  your 
horns  in  the  stirriip,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole 
town. 

Whit.  What,  have  you  helped  to  trick  me? 

Tho.  Into  happiness.  You  have  been  foolish  a 
long  while,  turn  about  and  be  wise  ;  he  has  got  the 
woman  and  his  estate,  give  them  your  blessing, 
which  is  not  worth  much,  and  live  like  a  Christian 
for  the  future. 

Whit.  I  will,  if  I  can  ;  but  I  can't  look  at  them  ; 
I  can't  bear  the  sound  of  my  voice,  nor  the  sight  of 
my  own  face:  lookye !  I  am  distressed  and  dis- 
tracted !  and  can't  come  to  yet ;  I  will  be  reconciled, 
if  possible;  but  don't  let  me  see  or  hear  from  you, 
if  you  would  have  me  forget  and  forgive  you.  I 
shall  never  lift  up  my  head  again! 

Wid.  I  hope,  Sir  Patrick,  that  my  preferring 
the  nephew  to  the  uncle  will  meet  with  your  appro- 
bation? 

Sir  P.  You  are  out  of  my  hands,  Pat;  so  if  you 
won't  trouble  me  with  your  afflictions,  I  shall  sin- 
cerely rejoice  at  your  felicity. 

Nep.  it  would  be  a  great  abatement  of  my  pre- 
sent joy,  could  I  believe  that  this  lady  should  be 


assisted  in  her  happiness,  or  be  supported  in  her 
afflictions,  by  any  one  but  her  lover  and  husband. 

Sir  P.  Fine  notions  are  fine  tings!  but  a  fine 
estate  gives  everyting  but  ideas,  and  them,  too,  if 
you'll  appale  to  those  who  help  you  to  spend  it. 
What  say  you,  widow  ? 

Will.  B>*your  and  their  persuasion  I  will  tell  my 
mind  to  this  good  company  ;  and  for  fear  my  words 
should  want  ideas,  too,  I  will  add  an  Irish  tune, 
that  may  carry  off  a  bad  voice  and  bad  matter. 

SONG.— Widow  Brady. 
A  widow  beivitch'd  with  Iter  passion, 

Thongli  Irish,  is  now  quite  ashamd. 
To  think  that  she's  so  out  of  fashion, 
To  murrij  and  then  to  he  tam'd. 
'Tis  lore,  the  dear  joy! 
That  ohl-fashion  d  hoy! 
Has  got  info  my  breast  ivilh.  his  quiver; 
The  blind  urchin,  he 
Slrnrk  the  cush-la-mn-chree, 
And  a  husband  secures  me  for  ever! 
Ye  fair  ones,  I  hope,  will  excuse  me. 
Though  vulgar,  pray  do  not  abuse  me  ; 
I  cannot  become  a  fine  lady. 
Oh!  love  has  bewitch' d  Widow  Brady, 

Ye  critics,  to  murder  so  willing, 

Pray,  see  all  our  errors  ivifli  blindness, 
For  once  change  your  method  of  killing, 
And  kill  a  fond  widow  with  kindness; 
If  you  look  so  severe, 
In  a  fit  of  despair, 
Aga'in  will  I  draw  forth  my  steel,  sirs; 
You  know  I've  the  art, 
To  be  twice  through  your  heart. 
Before  I  can  once  make  you  feel,  sirs. 

Brother-soldiers,  I  hope  you'll  protect  me, 
Nor  let  cruel  critics  dissect  me; 
To  favour  my  cause  be  but  ready, 
And  grateful  you' II find  Widow  Brady. 

To  all  that  I  see  here  before  me. 

The  bottom,  the  top,  and  the  middle. 
For  music  we  noiu  must  'implore  you ; 
No  ivedding  without  pipe  and  fiddle: 

If  all  are  in  tune,  • 

Pray,  let  it  be  soon. 
My  heart  in  my  bosom  is  prancing  !  .'  i 

If  your  hands  should  unite  j 

To  give  us  delight, 
Oh !  that's  the  best  piping  and  dancing. 

Your  plaudits  to  me  are  a  treasure,  \ 

Your  smiles  are  a  doiv'rfor  a  lady  ;  I 

Oh!  joy  to  you  all  in  full  measure. 
So  wishes  and  prays  Widow  Brady. 

[  E.vennt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  T.—Hart  Street,  Bloomshury.     {Evening.) 
:  Enter  Adolvui^K,  Imstili/, 

.Adol.  Am  I  in  safety  ?  {Lookimj  round.)  Yes-   I 
^'»7«;'  at  Jength,  eluded  my  pursuer.     Unfortunate 
Adolphine!  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  an  emigrant 
'  from  my  native  France  ;  that  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery hangs  over  my  birth ;  that  I  am  only  prevented 
being  wholly  dependant  on  the  meagre  exertions  of 
1  one  as  wretched  as  myself,  for  support,  by  the  sale 
of  a  few  trifling  drawings;  but  whenever,  as  now, 
;  I  venture  out,  I  must  be  the  sport  and  prey  of  every 
i  Ijbertine  I  meet?  {Noise  without.)  Ah  !  let  me  fly  ' 
!  he  is  here  again  !     Wretched,  wretched  girl ! 
'  •  [^Exit,  hastily. 

I  Enter  Ardourly,  in  pursuit. 

j  Ard.  Confusion  !  she  has  escaped  me  once  more. 
I  What  an  unlucky  dog  I  am !  to  behold  the  only 
I  object  I  feel  I  can  ever  love,  merely  to  lose  her. 
j  Never  did  tormenting  fate  lead  a  man  astray  with 
i  such  beauteous  will-o'-the-wisps,  as  those  piercing 
'  sparklers  and  twinkling  little  feet  of  her's.  She's 
lost— I'm  lost— we're  both  lost.     What  the  devil 

;  shall  I  do?     D e,  I'll  raise  a  hue  and  cry— I'll 

I— but— no,  I'll  not  give  her  up.  Yet,  which  way 
I  has  she  gone?  which  way  must  I  go?  Here's  a 
I  stranger  coming,  I'll  inquire  if  he  has  seen  her. 

Enter  Tom  King. 
Pray,  sir,  have  you  seen  a  young  woman''— Eh' 

I'  zounds!   'tis  my  old  friend,  torn  King. 

T.King.  What,  Jack  Ardourly  !  inquirin<r  after 
a  petticoat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moniiiouth- 
street?  ^Ve  shall  have  Cupid  turning  old  clothes- 
man  next.  But,  egad!  my  dear  lad,  I'm  devilish 
glad  to  see  you.  Why,  I  haven't  had  the  pleasure 
ot  meeting  with  you,  since  your  ricli  uncle,  old 
iliompson,  popped  so  suddenly  from  the  clouds. 


and  made  you  presumptive  heir  to  one  of  the  first 
fortunes  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  I  congratulate  you, 
faith! 

Aid.  Congratulate  me!  pity  me.  What's  the 
finding  an  old  uncle,  to  the  losing  an  angelic  girl? 
What's  the  favour  of  fortune,  to  the  malice  of  fate? 
I  am  the  most  miserable  dog  in  existence  ! 

T.  King.  Miserable  about  a  wench !  muslin- 
stiuck,  quite.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Some  tea-drinking  mil- 
liner, I  warrant  her ;  playing  at  hide  and  seek  to 
find  some  wealthy  fool  to  wed  her.  Was  there  ever 
such  folly?  Oh!  "Jack  Ardourly,  Jack  Ardourly  ! 

Ard.  Laugh  at  me,  if  you  please,  but  hear  me.  If 
love  is  a  folly,  it  is  one  I  am  up  to  my  neck  in. 
Ten  minutes  since,  my  heart  was  as  free  as  your's  ; 
but,  as  the  mischievous  spirit  of  Cupid  would  have 
it,  making  a  short  cut  from  Long's,  I  met  a  lovely 
girl,  who  instantaneously  efl'ected  a  conquest  of  me  ; 
1  started  my  fair  game  in  Soho,  she  declined  my  at- 
tentions in  Greek-street,  bade  me  leave  her  in  the 
most  imperative  mood  imaginable;  assumed  tragedy 
airs  in  Berwick-street,  gave  me  the  slip  in  Cran- 
bourn-alley,  and  was  lost  in  St.  Martin's- lane.  I 
tracked  the  dear  angel  again  in  St.  Giles's,  but 
again  parted  with  her  and  my  heart  in^ 

T.  King.  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury-square.  Ha, 
ha!  This  is  whimsical  enough  :  but  what  sort  of  a 
divinity  is  this  walking  Veniis,  this  Hying  goddess, 
this  hunting  Diana,  of  your's? 

Ard.  Her  dress  and  mannersareevidently  French, 
but  her  person  is  heavenly  ;  her — 

T.  King.  Ah !  I  see ;  one  of  those  pretty  emi- 
grants we  have  lately  imported  from  Paris,  with 
other  French  toys,  to  adorn  our  streets  and  amuse 
our  leisure  hours.  I'll  soon  rout  her  for  vou,  my 
boy  ;  we'll  set  out  on  a  voyageuf  discovery  "directly. 
W  hat  latitude  did  she  sail  iii  ? 

Ard.  I  last  missed  her  in  this  direction. 

T,  King.  AHons  !  then  ;  you  shuil  find  me  as  sh'nrp 
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a»  a  needle,  in  guiding  jou  to  this  polar  star  of  beauty  i 
of  yoiir's.     We'll  search  every  Frenchman's  house  | 
ill  London,  but  we'll  find  her.  We'll  rummage  Pad- 
dinglon,  rout  out  Pancras,  peep  into  Pentonville, 
summons  Clerkeowell,  and  scour  the  Seven  Dials 
for  her, 

Ard.  And  do  yoa  think  we  shall  succeed'! 

T.  King.  When  did  Tom  King  ever  fail,  when 
the  object  was  to  serve  a  friend  and  promote  mirth  ? 
I'll  make  you  happy,  my  lad!  Zounds!  for  a  quiz, 
a  hoax,  a  joke,  a  jest,  a  song,  a  dance,  a  catch,  a 
tale,  a  race,  or  a  row,  Tom  King  wouldn't  turn  his 
back  on  any  man  in  England.  A'n't  I  the  choice 
spirit  of  the  day,  the  jolly  dog,  the  roaring  boy,  the 
knowing  lad,  the  rare  blood,  the  prime  buck,  the 
rum  soul,  the  funny  fellowl  Emperor  of  the  Cock- 
onians!  Chairman  of  the  Jacks!  General  of  the 
Lumber  Troop!  Master  of  the  Mugs  !  Chief  of  the 
Eccentrics  !  Member  of  Daft'y's  !  President  of  the 
Flounder  Club  I  Founder  of  the  Snugs!  passed  Noble 
Grand  of  the  Odd  Fellows  !  and  Vice  of  half  the 

Freemasons'  Lodges  in  the  kingdom  !  Oh,  d e  ! 

Tom  King's  the  man  !  so  come  along,  my  boy. 

l^Exetint, 
Filler  Thompson  and  Rusty. 

Rus.  AVell,  well,  master,  I  don't  mind  letting  yoa 
have  the  run  of  the  key  for  an  hour  or  two,  if  I  go 
with  yon,  and  you  can  shew  good  cause. 

Thorn,  I  can,  I  can.  These  French  drawings 
which  I  sent  you  to  purchase  in  Rathbone-place, 
that  I  might  refresh  my  memory  of  Paris,  are  sub- 
scribed with  a  name  that  has  unsettled  all  my  plans 
again.  See,  Rusty,  see — Adolphine  de  Courcy  ! 
the  very  maiden  name  of  ray  lost  wife !  The  owner 
of  this  name  lives,  you  say,  in  Seven  Dials? 

Rus.  Ay ;  with  Mounseer  Moreblue,  a  French 
barber,  one  of  your  emigrants;  at  least,  so  the  man 
at  the  shop  told  me. 

Thorn.  We  will  go  to  him  directly;  I  must  see 
this  Adolphine  de  Courcy:  she  may  be  the  wife  I 
have  so  long  lamented  as  dead;  or,  more  probably, 
the  child  I  have  so  much  and  vainly  searched  for. 
What  an  unhappy  man  I  am!  doomed  never  to 
know  a  moment's  rest. 

Rus.  No  ;  I  believe  you  never  were  so  comfort- 
able as  when  you  were  under  my  care  in  the  Bastille. 
There  yoa  were  properly  looked  after ;  nothing  to 
disturb  you. 

Thorn.  True,  true.  Ah!  I  should  never  have  left 
England,  only  I  knew  living  was  so  much  cheaper 
in  France  ;  and  as  I  had  but  a  very  small  fortune,  I 
didn't  wish  to  go  beyond  it ;  that  brought  on  all  my 
misfortunes. 

Rus.  Serve  yoa  right :  you  shouldn't  have  de- 
serted your  country,  merely  to  save  a  shilling.  I 
hope  all  absentees  may  have  as  much  cause  to  re- 
pent it  as  you  have. 

Thorn.  Hum  !  then  I  should  never  have  married 
my  wife,  the  chief  agent  of  all  my  troubles — 

Rus.  As  most  wives  are  :  mine  was ;  but  she  died 
in  her  confinement.  She  was  confined  the  same  time 
you  were.  Why  did  you  have  one  so  much  your 
superior  in  rank  and  fortune  as  your  wife  was? 

Thorn.  Wliat  did  I  profit  by  it?  When  I  disco- 
Tered  that  the  proud  old  marquis,  her  father,  was 
never  likely  to  consent  to  our  union,  didn't  I  marry 
her  privately,  pnd  remove  her  into  a  retirement 
where  I  thought  no  one  would  ever  have  discover- 
ed us? 

Rus.  And  were  found  out  the  very  first  thing. 
She  was  sent  to  a  nunnery,  and  you  to  the  Bastile. 

Thorn.  It  was  a  great  •misfortune  the  revolution 
breaking  out. 

Rus.  Yes  ;  for  then  the  mob  broke  in  :  you  gained 
jour  liberty,  and  I  lost  my  place. 

Thorn.  I  had  become  so  used  to  everything  there ; 
was  bosom  friends  with  a  blue-bottle,  had  got  on 
■visiting  terms  with  a  spider,  was  favoured  with  a 
daily  call  from  a  robin  red-breast,  and  was  intimate 
with  almost  every  rat  in  my  dungeon ;  there  wasn't 


a  stone  in  one  of  the  walls  I  didn't  know  and  es- 
teem.    Heigho! 

Rus.  Well,  but  yon  know  you've  gratified  your 
old  liking  for  the  Bastile  by  building  a  house  ex- 
actly on  the  model  of  it.  Isn't  your  bed-room  a 
perfect  fac-simile  of  your  old  cell,  and  haven't  yon 
engaged  me  to  look  after  you  as  usual?  Don  t  I 
bring  yoa  yonr  victuals,  and  lock  yoa  up  exactly  as 
I  used  to  do? 

Thorn.  Yon  do,  you  do  ;  but  it's  not  the  real  thing, 
after  all.  Failing  in  my  search  for  my  wife  and  in- 
fant girl,  I  betook  myself  abroad — 

Rtis.  Where,  having  been  used  to  confinement 
under  me,  you  didn't  leave  your  plantation  till  yoa 
had  acquired  a  princely  fortune — 

Thorn.  And  no  relation  of  the  name  of  Thompson 
to  leave  it  to,  only  my  sister's  son,  Jack  Ardourly. 
But  these  drawings  !  this  name  !  I  have  a  thousand 
hopes  and  fears;  let  as  hasten  directly  to  satisfy 
them. 

Rus,  Well,  I  don't  mind  granting  you  a  rule  of 
court,  as  it's  to  transact  your  private  affairs ;  yon 
may  go. 

2'/jom.  Come  along,  then.    Heigho!       [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Exterior  of  Monsieur  Morhleu  s  House 
and  Shop  in  the  Seven  Dials,  A  watch-box  at  one 
corner,    {Night.) 

Enter  MoRBLEU. 
Mor,  Eh!  mon  Dien!  Je  suis  trSs  fatiga6  vit 
my  great  business  :  all  de  head  of  de  nation  wish  to 
be  turn  by  me  !  and  I  am  such  grand  professeur,  I 
turn  all  de  nation's  head;  coupe  all  dere  objection 
short  vit  dere  hair :  my  close  revolution  crop  silence 
everyting;  and  I  make  every  man  von  Brutus.  It 
is  great  change,  ma  foi,  for  me  :  in  de  grande  na- 
tion, under  de  ancienne"  regime,  I  was  de  general 
of  de  regiment;  here  I  am  only  de  perruquier  en 
general,  only  take  de  Anglois  by  de  nose  in  de  vay 
of  my  occupation.  Have  noting  to  do  vit  any  balls 
but  de  vash-balls  ;  do  powder  but  de  hair-powder; 
no  chevaux-de-frize  but  de  combe  and  de  tongs, 
dat  I  friz  de  cheveux  vit.  But  vere  is  my  house- 
keeper, Madame  Bellegarde  ?  Madame  Bellegarde ! 
{Knocks  at  the  door  of  his  shop.") 

Enter  Madame  BellegArde. 
Eh  bien,  madame !     Me  voici,  here  I  am,  glad  to 
see  you  and  de  littel  domicile  once  again.   Comment 
vous  portez  vous  cette  bonne  evening,  madame? 

Belle,  Merci,  monsieur,  tres  joli! 

Mor,  Joli !  you  are  joli  comme  nne  ange !  que  tn 
est  charmante,  ma  chere  Madame  Bellegarde  ! 

Belle,  Ah!  Monsieur  Morblea,  you  have  so  much 
of  de  politesse. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha!  true,  true!  you  remember,  ma- 
dame, ven  I  use  to  valk  de  minuet  vit  you,  twenty, 
tirty  year  ago,  in  de  cour  de  Versailles.  Oh! 
I'amourl  dose  vere  bon  temps. 

Belle,  Ah !  monsieur,  dat  vaa  under  de  ancienne 
regime. 

Mor,  Oui,  oui,  en  v6rit6.  Times  very  much 
dift'erent  now,  ma  foi !  Den  I  vas  Monsieur  Mor- 
hleu, Chevalier  de  Saint  Louis,  and  General  do 
Division!  and  you  vere  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Bellegarde,  Dame  d'Honneur,  and  grande  beante! 
You  very  different  ting  now,  madame,  and  so  am 
I.  Now  I  am  only  one  poor  barbiere,  and  you  my ' 
housekeeper  of  all  vork,  to  make  de  bed,  scrub  del 
board,  and  clean  de  lodgement.  Eh,  mon  Dieu! 
but  vere  is  my  littel  protegee,  de  petite  Mademw- 
selle  Adolphine,  orpheline  de  Courcy?  pauvre  en- 
fant!  gone  to  sell  her  littel  drawing? 

Belle.  Oui,  monsieur ;  but  she  will  be  back  preste- 
ment. 

Mor,  Bonne  fiUe,  bonne  fille !  She  have  de  key, 
and  can  get  through  de  doorvithont  our  stay  up  to 
open  it ;  so  I  shall  so  to  my  night-cap,  for  I  am  very 
much  sleepy,  and  il  est  tard. 

Nnp,  {  Without.)  Past  ten  o'clock! 
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Mor.  Ah  !  dere  is  Monsieur  Nap,  de  vash-a-raan ; 
he  is  come  for  to  go  to  his  box.  Yaw'aw !  veuez, 
inadatne.  Courage!  Louis  leDesir6,  and deancienne 
regime  shall  come  back  by-an-by,  very  often  ;  den 
ve  tread  de  minuet  de  la  cour  togeder  again.  La, 
la,  lal  de  ral,  de  ral ! 

\Exeunt  into  the  house,  singing  '  Cest  Tamour,' 
and  dancing  the  minuet  de  la  cour. 

Enter  Nap,  the  Watchman, 

Nap.  Past  ten  o'clock,  and  a  moonlight  night ! 

Well,  I've  gone  my  beat,  and  cried  the  hour;  so 

now  I'll  go  into  my  box,  and  have  a  comfortable 

snooze.   Past  ten  o'clock !  [£.vjt  into  the  box. 

Enter  Adolphine,  hastily. 
Adol.  In  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  my  pursuer 
has  traced  nie  here.  What  will  he  think  of  the 
meanness  of  this  abode,  and  what  persecutions  may 
I  not  expect  from  his  attentions  !  Saint  Louis  pre- 
serve me !  'Tis  fortunate  I  have  the  key :  they 
come  I  surely,  they  will  not  attempt  to  knock:  at 
all  events,  they  will  knock  unanswered  by  me. 

l^Exit  into  the  house,  unlocking  and  then  re- 
locking  the  door. 

Enter  Ardourly  and  ToM  King,  in  pursuit. 

T.King.  Bravo,  victoria!  victoria,  my  boy!  I 
told  you  Tom  King  would  do  the  business  for  you  ; 
we've  housed  her  at  last. 

Ard.  Yes,  there's  the  mischief  of  it :  what  are 
we  to  do  nowl 

T.  King.  Why,  unhouse  her,  to  be  sure. 

Ard.  But  how  ? 

T.  King.  Knock  at  the  door. 

Ard.  And  run  awayl 

T.  King.  A  lover,  and  run  away  !  never  !  stand 
firm  to  the  last :  she  may  answer  the  door. 

Ard.  But  suppose  she  shouldn't,  and  any  one  else 
should?  [that's  all. 

T.  King.  Then  we  have  merely  made  a  mistake, 

Ard.  I'm  afraid  we  shall  be  mistaken. 

T.  King.  Or,  we  can  inquire  for  some  one. 

Ard.  Whoi 

T.  King.  Oh !  Mr.  Jenkins,  or  Mr.  Tomkins,  or 
any  one  we  are  sure  is  not  there. 

Ard.  But  we  may  be  unlucky  enough  to  pitch 
upon  the  very  name  of  some  person  who  is  there. 

T.  King.  To  prevent  that,  we'll  inquire  for  jour 
uncle,  old  Thompson;  we  are  very  sure  he  is  not 
there:  so  here  goes.   (Knocks  at  Morbleus  door.) 

Ard.  Stay,  stay;  what  are  yon  about? 

T.  King.  'Tis  done  now.  {Listens.)  No  answer! 
the  jade  suspects  us.  I'll  knock  again.  (Knocks.) 
They  are  all  gone  to  bed.  (Listens.)  No  ;  I  hear  the 
striking  of  a  light;  I'll  expedite  them.  (Knocks 
again,  and  peeps  through  the  key-hole.)  Somebody 
coming;  pat,  pat,  pat,  pat !  What  strange  animal 
have  we  here"?  [herself. 

Ard.  Animal!    it  is,  doubtless,   the  dear  angel 

MoRBLEU  opens  the  door,  and  appears  in  his  night- 
cap, with  a  rushlight  in  his  hand. 
Confusion  !  a  man  ! 

Mor.  Deux  gentilhommes,  and  so  late,  too  !  I 
dare  say  some  rich  customer  vant  me  to  dress  dem 
for  de  grand  assembly  to-night.  (Aside.)  A  votre 
service,  messieurs,  vat  is  your  plaisir  vit  nie"! 

T.  King.  I  merely  called,  my  dear  friend,  as  I 
was  passing  your  house,  to  know  if — but  I've  dis- 
turbed your  rest,  I  fear? 

Mor.  Oh!  point  de  tout,  not  at  all.  I  am  too 
much  proud  of  de  honneur  you  confer  par  cette 
visite,  ma  foi. 

T.  King.  You  are  very  good  :  we  merely  called, 
knowing  you  are  a  man  of  information — 

Mor.  Oh  !  sare,  you  do  me  grande  faveur.  Je 
vous  rend  mille  graces. 

T.  King.  Don't  mention  it.  We  merely  called 
to  inquire  if,  among  the  persons  who  inhabit  this 
street,  one  Mr.  Thompson  lodges  here. 

Mor.  Diable !  dat  all!  audi  leave  my  bed  on 


purpose?  Heigho!  (Aside.)  No, sare;  noMousiear 
Tonson  do  live  here. 

2".  King.  Hum  !  I'm  sorry  we  troubled  you,  but 
I  thought  I'd  just  inquire  :  couldn't  pass  by  your 
door  without  calling,  you  know. 

Mor.  Oh  !  sare,  you  are  very  great  polite.  Vish 
you  vere  at  de  diable!  (Aside.)  [cold. 

T.  King.  Good  night !  take  care  you  don't  catch 
Mor.  Bon  soir,  messieurs.  I  am  much  glad  they 
are  going  to  go.  Au  revoir!  Diable!  dis  dam 
puddel  in  de  gutter,  I  put  my  foot  on  it.  [U.vjV. 
T.  King.  Mind  your  rush-light  don't  go  out.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Was  there  ever  seen  so  curious  an  animal? 
Let  us  see  what  species  he  belongs  to.  Lend  me 
your  lanthorn,. ('barley.  (Takes  Nap's  lanthorn,  and 
reads  the  inscription  over  Morbleiis  door.)  "Mon- 
sieur Morbleu,  Grand  Perruquier  eu  Militaire, 
Coilfeur  en  General."  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Very  well,  Mon- 
.sieur  Morbleu,  Grand  Perruquier:  it  is  au  revoir 
with  us,  indeed.  We  will  speedily  become  better 
acquainted.  There,  Charley,  there's  your  lanthorn, 
and  a  tizzy  for  you,  my  boy.  (Returns  the  lanthorn, 
and  gives  Nap  sixpence.)  Ztoands  I  Ardourly,  nildes- 
perandum! 

Ard.  I  must:  you  see  she  does  not  appear. 
What's  to  be  done  now?  [Useful? 

T.  King.   Try  again.      Where  is  your  rascal, 
Ard.  At  my  hotel. 

T.  King.  Then  that's  our  point.  I  cannot,  de- 
cently, shew  myself  again  to  night  to  monsieur, 
therefore,  we'll  hasten  to  the  Sabloni^re.  You 
write  a  passionate  billet  to  Miss  Morbleu,  and  let 
Useful  bring  it :  he's  a  shar|)  dog,  and  with  a  little 
of  my  instruction,  will  soon  ad'ord  us  both  satisfac- 
tion and  amusement.  AUons!  Au  revoir.  Monsieur 
Morbleu.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Nap,  from  his  box. 
Nap.  Rum  blades,  them  'ere:  out  on  a  lark,  I 
reckon.     Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  so  long  as 
they  don't  come  on  my  beat.  Half-past  ten  !  (Call- 
ing the  half-hour. ) 

Enter  "THOMPSON  and  RusTY. 
Rus.  I  tell  you,  I'm  sure  this  is  the  place;  but 
we'll  ask  the  watchman.     Pray,  my  friend,  isn't 
this  the  Seven  Dials? 

Nap.  (Holding  lanthorn  to  Rtisty's  face.)  Ay, 
master,  to  be  sure  it  is. 

Rus.  There,  I  told  you  so.  Whereabouts  does 
one  Mounseer  Moreblue,  live? 

Nap.  What,  the  barber?  I  don't  know  :  that  is — 
I  think — I  can't  tell. 

Rus.  (To  Thorn.)  He  thinks  he  can't  tell! 
Thorn.  Give  him  a  shilling.    (Rusty  gives  Nap  a 
shilling.) 

Nap.  ( Looking  at  the  shilling.)  Oh  !  I  know  now ; 
he  lives  right  under  your  nose:  but  he's  gone  to  bed. 
Thorn.  We  must  knock  him  up;  I  cannot  pause 
a  moment  till  my  doubts  are  satisfied. 

Nap.  That's  your  business.  Why,  the  old 
Frenchman  has  quite  a  congregation  to-night:  but  I 
must  go  and  call  the  half-hour.  Half  past  ten!  [Exit. 
Thorn.  Knock,  Rusty,  knock.  I  cannot  rest. 
Rus.  No,  nor  you'll  let  nobody  else  rest.  Hallo! 
(Knocks  at  Morbleu  s  door.)  They're  a  longtime 
coming. 

Thom.  Knock  again  ;  try  once  more. 
Rus.  It's  no  use  :  however,  I  suppose  you  won't 
be  contented,  so  here  goes.  (Knocks  again.) 
Thom.  Don't  you  hear  a  window  opening? 
Rus.  Yes,  there's  somebody  getting  up  in  the 
garret. 

Mor.  (Looking  out  of  the  garret  window.)  Qui  est 
la?  Vat  is  dere,  s'il  vous  plait?  Vy  you  knock  at 
de  door  of  my  maison,  if  you  are  so  good? 

Thom.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  !  Is  your  name  Morbleu, 
my  good  friend? 

Mor.  Oui,  mon  ami! 
Thom.  Come  down  instantly. 
Mor.  Sacrebleu  !  vil  not  de  matin  do,  monsieur? 
for  I  am  in  bed,  dans  moti  lit. 
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Thom.  No ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Mor.  Miscricorde!  dej  vant  nie  to  bleed  some- 
body. Veil,  to  oblige  3  on,  monsieur,  I  shall  get  up — 
Thorn.  Get  up  I  Zounds!  my  dear  friend,  we  want 
you  to  come  down. 

Mor.  And  put  on  my  culotte.  Restez  Ki  pour  un 
moment.  Heigbo!  I  never  can  get  not  any  rest  at 
all.  \^Exit  from  window. 

Thom.  He's  coming,  he's  coming;  and  now, 
thank  heaven,  I  shall  have  all  my  doubts  silenced 
or  confirmed. 

jEn/er  IVIORBLEU,/(onj  the  house. 
Mor.  Yaw'aw !    Excusez  moi,  monsieur,  dat  I 
have  no  candel,  but  I  have  burn  my  rushlight  till 
him  rush  all  avay. 

Thom.  Make  iio  apologies,  my  good  friend;  the 
urgent  business  I  come  upon  precludes  all  cere- 
mony. You  have  a  lady  under  your  care,  bearing 
the  name  of  Adolphine  de  Courcy'? 

Mor.  Oui,  monsieur,  certainement;  but  she  never 
assist  in  de  shop.     She  never  shave  anybody. 

Thom.  Psha!  You,  doubtless,  must  have  heard 
of  an  unfortunate  man  of  the  name  of  Thompson  ] 

Mor.  Diable !  Vat,  Monsieur Tonson  come  again? 
No,  sare,  I  have  hear  of  no  Monsieur  Tonson  ;  I  tell 
you  so  before,  sare ;  no  Monsieur  Tonson  do  live 
here.  Vat  you  mean  by  pull  me  out  of  my  bed  in 
dis  vay?  By  gar!  it  dam  bad  manner  and  no  geu- 
tilhomme  !  [Thompson — 

Thom.  But  hear  me,  my  good  friend ;  this  Mr. 
Mor.  All  von  bull  and  von  cock  ;  and  if  you  call 
me  up  again,  ma  foi,  I  shall  charge  you  vit  de  vash, 
for  keeping  de  bad  hour.     Diable ! 

\^Exii  into  the  house,  shutting  the  door  in 
Thompson's  face. 
Thom.  But,  my  good  fellow  !— Monsieur  i — Mon- 
sieur!— Ah!  I  see  how  it  is;  these  imperious  De 
Courcys  have  hired  this  fellow  to  keep  my  wife 
(for  it  is  doubtlessly  she)  still  in  their  power:  but 
I'll  have  redress;  I'll  go  to  Bow-street;  they've 
locked  her  up,  and  now — 

Rus.  'Tis  high  time  I  should  lock  you  up. 
Thom,  Nay,  Rusty,  nay  !  let  us  go  in  search  of 
the  police.     I'll  enter  the  house  by  force,  liberate 
my  wife,  and  make  a  terrible  example  of  those 
•who  would  detain  her  from  my  arms.  lExeunt. 

Enter  IJSEFVL. 
Usef.  So,  the  coast  is  clear  at  last.  [  thought 
those  two  old  twaddlers  never  would  have  gone. 
Let  me  see  ;  my  instructions  are,  under  pretence 
of  inquiring  for  Mr.  Thompson,  to  endeavour  to 
give  this  letter  to  Miss  Morbleu.  Here's  the  house ; 
now  for  it.  {Knocks  at  Morbleu  s  door.)  No  answer  1 
I'll  knock  again.  Hallo!  get  up,  get  up!  {Knock- 
ing again  violently.) 

Mor.  {Appearing  at  the  garret  icindow.)  Eh,  mon 
Dieu!  is  de  maison  on  fire,  dat  you  knock  so  loud? 
Usef.  No,  but  3'ou're  wanted;  you  must  come 
down  directly  :  I  am  sent  here  in  an  oflicial  capa- 
city, expressly  to — but  that  is  alien  to  the  business. 
Mor.  Begar!  vat  does  he  say  about  his  official 
capacity  and  de  alien  business?  I  must  have  de 
bienseance,  de  courtesie  to  iiim.  {Aside.)  Trcs 
bien,  monsieur  officier.  I  shall  come  down  instam- 
ment.     How  I  am  broke  of  my  sleep!  Heigho! 

[Exit from  tvindow. 
Usef.  So  far  so  good ;  let  me  but  once  effect  an 
entrance,  I'll  soon  accomplish  all  the  rest.     Eh  ! 
here  old  soup -meagre  comes. 

Enter  Morbleu /rom  the  house,  sneezing,  as  if  from 
having  newly  caught  cold. 
Mor.  Now,  monsieur  oHicier,  sare,  lam  at  your 
command,  if  you  think  so  good,  bonne  grace. 
Usef.  I  merely  called,  Mr.  Morbleu,  to  inquire— 
Mor.  Yes,  sare. 

Usef.  If  there  was  one  Mr.  Thompson— 
Mor.  \'at.  Monsieur  Tonson  again  ? 
Usef.  Yes,  one  iMr.  Thompson — 
Mor.   Diable!    vat  you   mean,   sare?   you  dam 


scoundrel!  by  come  again?  Vat  you  mean  by  Mon- 
sieur Tonson,  to  break  my  sleep  in  dis  manner.  I 
told  you  two,  one,  seven  time,  dere  no  Monsieur 
Tonson  here.  I  know  no  Monsieur  Tonson,  Got 
dam ! 

r/sp/..Well,  but  my  good  friend,  you  needn't  be 
in  such  a  passion;  if  you  don't  know  where  Mr. 
Thompson  lives,  I  dare  say  Miss  Morbleu  does,  if 
you'll  just  have  the  goodness  to  call  her  up;  or 
your  servant  will  do— the  housekeeper — anybody. 

Mor.  Parbleu !  dis  worse  den  all !  You  not  con- 
tent vit  pull  me  out  of  my  bed  dese  tree  time,  vit 
your  dam  Monsieur  Tonson;  but  now  you  vant  to 
pull  my  vard.  Mademoiselle  Adolphine,  and  my 
housekeeper,  Madame  Bellegarde,  out  of  bed,  too. 
Vat  dey  know  about  Monsieur  Tonson?  You  use 
me  tres  mauvais;  I  never  vas  use  so  under  de  an- 
cienne  regime,  ma  foi:  it  aiiront  my  honneur;  I 
shall  not  put  up  vit  it;  I  will  have  de  satisfaction — ■ 
I  shall  give  you  to  de  vash — T  shall  make  a  charge 
of  you.  Monsieur  Vash !  (Calls.)  He  shall  put 
you  in  his  box.     Monsieur  Vash  !  {Calling.) 

Usef.  Eh!  calling  the  watch?  Zounds!  I  may 
get  in  the  wrong  box  here  ;  I'd  better  be  off.  Bong 
svvor,  Mounseer  Soapsuds.  [Exit. 

Mor.  Run  avay?  Begar!  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
run  him  troo.  But  he  shall  not  get  off  so  veil : 
Monsieur  Vash  !  Monsieur  Vash,  I  say !  {Calling.) 

Enter  Nap. 

Nuj}.  Eh!  Avho  wants  the  watch?  here  I  am: 
why,  hang  me  !  if  it  'en't  Mounseer  Powder-blue, 
the  barber.  What's  in  the  wind  now?  Consarnit! 
I  hope  there  hasn't  been  no  rogues  breaking  in  and 
running  away  with  the  pomatum,  has  there? 

Mor.  Vorse  dan  dat.  Monsieur  Vash.  I  no  mind 
de  pomatum  run  avay  dis  hot  veader;  but  dat  dam 
Monsieur  Tonson  run  avay,  too. 

Nap,  Eh!   Mounseer  Townsend  !  who's  he? 

Mor.  Oh,  by  gar!  me  no  know;  me  no  vant  to 
know.  He  come  here  seven,  two,  tree  time,  and 
pull  me  out  of  my  bed ;  besides  knock  my  door 
down;  and  now  I  will  have  him  knock  down,  von 
dam  rascal !  you  shall  vash  him  ven  he  come  again, 
and  I  shall  give  you  him  to  keep  for  ever,  and  lock 
him  in  your  house,  Monsieur  Vash;  in  your  dam 
black  hole,  vere  you  live. 

Nap.  Why,  now  you  speak  of  it,  mounseer,  I 
think  I  knows  the  rascal.  Isn't  this  here  Townsend 
a  wery  ill-looking  fellow? 

Mor.  Oh!  tres  mauvais,  tres  mauvais,  nasty 
fellow,  great  blaguard  ;  me  never  saw  no  man 
me  like  to  see  vorse  :  he  come  here  to  inquire  after 
his  relation,  ma  foi !  but  me  no  be  cozen  in  dat  vay. 
I  shall  charge — by  gar  !  I  shall  charge — charge  him 
vit  you,  Monsieur  Vash.  [mounseer. 

Nap.  You  can't  do  better;  I'll  take  care  of  him, 

Mor.  Dat  is  right ;  you  need  not  be  fear,  I  have 
been  great  general,  and  I  shall  help  you;  yes,  ven 
dey  come,  I  shall — 

Nap.  Why,  here  they  are — 

Mor.  Get  behind  the  door  :  you  can  lay  avait  till 
dey  mention  dere  name,  and  den  ve  vill  rush  out, 
break  dere  neck  several  times,  stop  dere  mout, 
knock  dem  down,  and  lock  dem  up. 

Nap.  Good,  very  good,  mounseer;  I'll  do  it. 
Away  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Morbleu  into  the  house.  Nap  into  box. 

Enter  THOMPSON  and  RusTY,  followed  by  Trap 
and  Wantem. 

Thom.  Now,  my  good  fellows,  you  know  what 
3'ou  have  to  do  ;  this  is  the  house. 

Trap.  Ay,  ay,  ve're  flj',  master.  We'll  do  the 
right  thing,  depend  on't. 

Thom.  Insist  on  seeing  the  lady.  [out. 

Trap.  Make  your  mind  easy ;  we'll  rummage  her 

Thom.  Knock  at  the  door  at  once,  and  never  fear 
but  you'll  be  properly  rewarded.  Come,  Rusty, 
let  us  look  on.  Stand  aside,  stand  aside  !  {Rusty 
and  Thompson  stand  aside.) 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 
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Trap.  Now,  Master  Wantcin,  you  tattle  the  tell- 
tale, and  I'D  open  the  business. 

Want.  Ay,  ay  ;  I'll  knock.  (^Knocks  at  Morhleus 
door. ) 

Enter  Mo R BLEU. 

Mor.  Veil,  vat  you  vanf?  Vat  make  you  here  at 
such  late  hour,  it"  I  am  so  bold? 

Trap.  We've  a  small  bit  of  business  with  you, 
mounseer. 

Mor.  (Aside.)  Oui,  diable !  and  I  have  de  small 
bit  of  business  vit  you,  by-and-by.  [fair. 

Trap.  We've  come  about  MusterThompson's  af- 

Mor.  I  thought  it  vas  Monsieur  Tonson  ;  oui,  and 
now  you  shall  go  to  de  diable.  Venez  ici,  Monsieur 
Vash,  dis  is  Monsieur  Tonson  :  knock  him  down — 
lock  him  up  very  often,  [this? 

Thom.  Eh  !  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all 

Nap.  (Rushing  out  and  seizing  Wanli'm  and 
Trap.)  So,  I've  got  you  at  last,  have  I?  I'll  teach 
j'ou  to  come  knocking  at  people's  doors  at  this  time 
of  night. 

Trap.  Zounds!  watchy,  what  are  you  at ?  You're 
on  a  wrong  scent;  we're  from  the  public  oHlce. 

Mor.  But  you  shall  no  make  oon  public  ollice  of 
my  maison,  ma  foi. 

Trap.  We're  sent  by  Townsend. 

Nap.  Ay,  ay  ;  tiiat's  the  name  ;  it's  all  right. 

Trap.  We've  come  about  a  gemman's  relation — 
but  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  pedigree  on  it. 

Nap.  We  knows  all  about  it.  Muster  Townsend; 
you  mustn't  come  arter  your  relations  here. 

Trap.  Zounds!  a'n't  you  awake? 

Mor.  Oui ;  you  take  dam  good  care  of  dat,  Mon- 
sieur Tonson  :  lock  him  up.    ■ 

Nap.  Ay,  ay  ;  to  the  watch-house  with  you. 

Bus.  (Aside  to  Thom.)  Lock  him  up  !  I'll  spare 
them  that  trouble  with  you,  master:  come  along. 

Thom.  But,  Rusty — 

Ihis.  It's  no  use  :  safe  bind,  safe  find. 

[Exit,  forcing  off  Thompson. 

Trap.  But,  I  tell  you,  you  doa't  understand  the 
business. 

Jlfor.  Nor  ve  no  vant,  Monsieur  Tonson. 

Nap.  No,  no,  Bluster  Townsend.  (Springs  his 
rattle,  lohich  is  answered  outside.) 

Trap.  Eh  !  a  surprise  !  then  here  goes  for  a  fair 
pair  of  heels,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

[^Trap  trips  np  Nap  and  Morbleu,  and  exit 
hastily  with  Wantem ;  Nap  and  Morbleu  get 
up  and  follow  in  pursuit,  rattles  springing. 

Scene  III. — Exterior  of  the  Sabloniere  Hotel,  in 

Leicester-square.     Rattles  heard  without. 

Enter  Useful,  hastily. 

Usef.  By  those  rattles,  it  would  seem,  the  watch- 
men, that  cursed  Frenchmen  sent  after  me,  are  close 
at  my  heels.  It's  lucky  I've  reached  my  niaster's 
hotel,  that  I  may  get  housed  at  once.  (Rings  the 
bell  and  knocks  violently.)  Here  they  come!  but 
they'll  be  disappointed  for  once.  lExit  into  hotel. 
Enter  Thompson  and  Rusty,  hastily. 

Thom,  Are  we  out  of  their  reach,  Rusty  ?  Yes  ; 
they've  taken  another  direction,  so  we  may  stop 
and  breathe  a  bit. 

Bus.  It's  all  my  fault ;  I  shouldn't  have  let  you 
stop  out.  I  might  have  known  no  good  could  fol- 
low it.     But,  come,  let  us  gel  home  (o  bed. 

Thom.  'Twill  be  of  no  use ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
sleep  a  wink.  I  must  make  another  attempt.  It 
is  now  near  day-break;  I'll  throw  myself  on  a  sofa 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  hrst  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing we'll  set  oil'  to  this  barber  once  more :  as  he 
only  saw  us  in  the  dark,  he'll  not  know  us  again; 
and,  under  pretence  of  getting  dressed  and  shaved 
by  him,  I  can  sound  the  scoundrel,  and,  perhaps, 
pump  the  truth  out  of  him.  [my  will. 

Rus.  Pump  the  life  out  of  him  !   I  would  if  I  had 

Thom.  You  must  indulge  me  in  this,  Rusty,  if 
you  lock  me  up  for  a  twelvemonth  after  it. 

Rus,  Well,  well ;  you  alvvays  coax  me  over  3  I'm 


the  most  tender-hearted  keeper  in  Christendom. 
Come  along. 

Thom.  Stay,  who  are  these f  Stand  aside.  (Thomp- 
son and  Rusty  stand  aside.) 

Enter  Tom  King,  Ardourly,  and  Useful,  from 
the  hotel. 

T.  King.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  old  Thompson  little  thinks 
how  we  are  amusing  ourselves  at  his  expense. 

Thom.  What?  (Aside.) 

T.  King.  And  so  the  Frenchman  called  for  the 
watch,  did  he? 

Thorn.'  My  expense — old  Thompson — the  watch!' 
What  does  all  this  mean?  As  I  live,  my  graceless 
nephew!   Ob,  oh!  I  see  it  all.  (Aside.) 

T.  King.  (  Turning  round  and  seeing  Thompson 
and  Rust  y.)}ia\]o  !  what  pair  of  antiquities  are  these? 
From  wiiat  curiosity- shop  have  they  escaped? 

Thom,  Oh,  you  rascal !  (To  Ardourly.) 

Ard.  Mv  uncle!  confusion!  I'm  ruined!  how 
the  devil  shall  I  get  olf?  (Aside.) 

Thom.  You  villain!  \i\\\.V\\—(Rattlesheardivitli- 
out.) — ^Eh !  they're  coming.  Rusty;  we  shall  be 
taken  into  custody. 

Rus.  Not  so  ;  you're  in  my  custody  now,  so  come 
along. 

Thom.  You  shall  hear  of  this  rogue  !  Oh,  dear, 
oh ,  dear !  [E.xit,  taken  off  by  Rusty. 

T.  King.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  the  old  boy's  oil'  like 
a  shot;  he's  getting  into  his  second  childhood; 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  a  rattle. 

Ard.  'Tis  a  lucky  escape  for  me,  faith  !  he  would 
not  have  gone  oil'  so  quickly,  if  he  had  known  those 
watchmen  were  in  pursuit  of  his  hopeful  nephew. 
(Aside.) 

T.  King.  We  must  carry  on  the  war;  the  old 
Frenchman  shall  have  no  rest  till  you  have.  We'll 
storm  his  castle  again  to-morrow-night ;  Thompson 
is  the  watch-word,  love  the  object,  Tom  King  the 
leader,  and  victory  must  follow.  (Rattles  heard 
nearer.)  Eh!  d— n  it,  here  they  are  :  let's  be  off. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[E-veuiit  hastily,  followed  by  Nap  and  watch- 
men, iidio  cross  in  pursuit,  springing  rattles, 
and  crying,  Stop  'em,  stop  'em,  stop  'em! 

ACT  IT. 

Scene  I.— Interior  of  Monsieur  Morbleu  s  shop. 

Madaime  Bellegarde  discovered. 
Belle.  JMonsieurnoreturn  vit  Mademoiselle  Adol- 
phine.  How  long  de  time  does  hang  !  Heiglio  !  in 
ma  patrie,  dehour  alvays  pass  quick  as  de  liltel  mi- 
nute here  it  so  dull  and  so  cloudy,  dat  pauvre  Time 
can  no  see  his  vay  ;  but  creep,  creep,  creep,  as  slow 
as  de  old  vash-a-man.  Ah,  France!  bieu  aimee ; 
me  only  vish  to  live  to  die  vit  you. 

SONG.— Madame  Bellegarde. 
Air— "Part.uit  pcur  \.\  Sjrie." 
Oh,  France!  beloved  native  land, 

Tho'  fur  from  thee  cxil'd, 
Still  shall  thou  first  in  memory  stand. 

By  no  neiv  change  beguiid. 
Ah!  may  no  savage  spoilers  dare 

That  favour  d  land  enslave. 
Whose  fair  are  still  the  fairest  fair. 

Her  brave  the  bravest  brave. 
Oh,  France!  with  every  glory  bright, 

What  can  thy  thought  dt'Slroy? 
In  memory  stilt  our  beacon  light, 

In  hope  our  only  joy. 
Ah  Iform'd  to  banish  every  care. 
Thy  plains  are  sorrow's  grave ; 
Thy  daughters  are  the  fairest  fair. 
Thy  sons  the  bravest  brave! 
(Knock  without.)   Misericorde!  me  hope  dat  is  no 
Monsieur  Tonson  dat  come  last  night,  come  again. 
[  shall  no  open  de  door  till  I  know.     Qui  est  la? 
vat  is  knock  dere? 
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Mor.  (Without.)  Oavrez  la  porte— C'est  moi, 
inadame. 

Belle.  Monsiear  himself.  It  all  right— {0|»«is 
theduor.) — and  mademoiselle,  too  !  quel  bonheur  ! 

Enter  MoRBLEV   and  AdoLPHINE. 
Tres  bien  venu,  mes  amis. 

Mor.  Merci,  madame — voilci  mon  enfant.  We 
have  reach  home  safe  at  last !  You  never  shall  go 
out  by  yourself  to  sell  your  drawing,  unless  you 
are  alone,  never  no  more,  if  you  no  like. 

Adol.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  but  too  good  cause  for 
apprehension  !  The  horrid  attack  made  on  me  this 
morning!— 

Mor.  Ah  !  by  dat  dam  Monsieur  Tonson  !  Dia- 
ble!  he  one  peste ;  he  not  content  vit  come  and 
call  me  up  all  night,  but  he  return  de  iirst  ting  to- 
day to  be  dress  and  shave  ;  and  ven  I  run  for  de 
constable,  he  rush  to  you  all  razor  and  laddere, 
swear  you  belong  to  him,  and  make  you  faint  vit 
de  apprehension  1  Me  hope  he  vill  no  come  again 
to-night. 

Belle.  Sans  doute,  it  vas  some  pauvre  maniac. 
You  see  his  keeper  took  him  avay  par  violence! 

Mor.  Keeper  or  no  keeper,  I  vish  he  vould 
keep  avay  from  me,  mon  Dien  !  But  you  are  mis- 
take, madame  :  dis  Monsieur  Tonson  is  sent  by 
de  Convention  to  kill  us,  because  ve  are  friend  to 
de  grand  monarque  and  de  ancieune  regime  !    [ful. 

Belle.  Misericorde !  Ve  must  be  very  much  care- 

Mor.  I  shall  not  open  de  door,  never,  nor  go 
any  vere  in  all  de  vorld,  at  all,  vidout  you,  ma- 
dame !  dat  if  dis  Monsieur  Tonson  should  kill  us, 
■we  may  be  vitness  for  von  anoder  to  get  him  hang. 

Adol.  How  much  longer,  my  generous  benefac- 
tor, am  I  to  trespass  on  your  bounty  ?  Is  there 
no  clue  by  which  I  can  discover  my  parents? 

Mor.  None  dat  I  know  of, ma  foil  Ven  de  revo- 
lution broke  out,  de  Marquis  de  Courcy,  mon 
grand  ami,  send  for  me  to  de  Conciergerie,  vere 
be  vas  vait  to  be  guillotine,  commit  you  to  my 
care  as  una  pauvre  orpheline  dat  belong  ;\  sa  fa- 
mille;  charge  nie  to  take  jfou  to  England,  and 
bring  you  up  ;  give  me  de  trinket  and  de  letter  dat 
I  give  you,  and  finish  de  sad  tale  by  having  his 
head  chop  off  de  next  day  dat  vas  to  come ! 

Adol.  And  did  he  not  reveal  the  name  of  my 
parents  ? 

Mor.  No;  he  no  tell  me  vat  vas  your  p^re,  nor  vat 
vas  your  mere.  He  tell  me  he  call  you  Adolphine 
de  Courcy,  and  prize  you  as  de  last  of  his  maison. 

Adol.  Unhappy  man  !  Unhappy  Adolphine  ! 

Mor,  It  great  misfortune  certainment;  but 
pourquoi  you  grieve?  I  protect  you.  You  no 
vant  fader  nor  moder  vile  I  live,  and  though  we 
no  much  rich,  dis  genereuse  nation  never  suffer 
even  her  enemy  to  vant,  but  relieve  de  people  in 
distress  von  day,  dey  kill  very  much  in  de  battel 
de  next.  But  come,  it  is  souper  time,  and  ve  vill 
go  to  bed ;  for  I  am  von  great  deal  sleepy,  and 
must  dormir  for  to-night  and  last  night  all  in  von. 
Venez,  ma  ch^re  Adolphine  :  venez,  madame  ;  ve 
vill  go  and  get  our  souper.  [JJjceuni. 

Scene  II. — Exterior  of  Morbleus  shop. 
Enter  ToM  King  and  Ardourly. 

T.  King.  The  sly  old  fox  thinks  he's  got  the 
young  chick  all  to  himself;  but  he's  mistaken,  and 
so  is  Madame  Partlett,  the  hen  ;  we'll  soon  draw 
them  out  of  their  coop  :  yes,  now  to  begin  our  holy 
work  for  the  evening — "  Thompson's  Night 
Thoughts." 

Ard.Pi.ndi  do  you  think  it  will  be  of  any  avail? 

T.  King.  I  do  ;  but  if  we  fail  again,  in  attempt- 
ing to  effect  an  entrance,  in  their  very  teeth,  we 
must  resort  to  stratagem.  I  have  a  scheme  already 
prepared  that  must  succeed  :  vive  la  bagatelle  ! 

Ard.  Thou  art  a  strange  genius.  Thy  godfa- 
thers mistook  when  they  christened  thee  Tom 
King  ;  they  should  have  named  thee  Joe  King,  for 
such  thou  ever  art ;  I  trust  all  to  thee. 


T,  King.  You  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Now, 
then,  for  a  coaxing,  insinuating  piece  of  street- 
door  eloquence,  that  shall  draw  this  old  French- 
man through  a  deal  board.  I'm  acquainted  with 
every  species  of  knock,  from  the  single  tap  of  the 
dun  to  the  thundering  lom,  torn — torn,  torn,  torn — 
torn  a  rom-a-tora-tom  !  of  the  fashionable  footman. 
Mark  this  :  (Knocks  at  Morbleus  door.) — 'I  hear 
somebody  ;  they  are  waiting  for  us.  Hush !  if  I 
can  trust  my  ears,  monsieur  and  his  rib  are  dis- 
puting which  shall  come  first :  worthy  souls ! 
they're  so  anxious  to  receive  us  :  listen  ! 

Mor.  (Within.)  Pardonnez  moi,  madame,  de 
marchioness  always  rank  before  de  general. 

Belle.  (  Within.)  Non,  de  general  alvays  go  first, 
de  femme  go  vit  de  baggage. 

Mor.  (Within.)  Ve  vill  split  de  difference  and 
go  side  by  side  :  you  shall  unlock  de  bolt  while  I 
unbolt  de  lock.  Now,  madame.  (The  door  opens, 
and  MoRBLEU  andMAD AMEBELhTS-GAUJiE appear.) 

T.  King.  Servitenr,  madame.  Your  most  obe- 
dient, monsieur.  Pray,  can  yon  inform  me  if  one 
Mr.  Thompson  lodges  here? 

Mor.  By  gar,  'tis  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again? 
Rascal !  villain  !  get  from  my  sight !  get  from  my 
door!  I  shall  be  hang  for  you  atvonce,  and  kill 
you  outright,  if  you  no  go.  Oh  !  dat  I  had  my  re- 
giment here  to  charge  you  vit  dere  bayonet  I 

T.  King.  It  would  be  of  no  use,  my  good  friend ; 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  an  army  wouldn't 
turn  me.  I  have  a  sacred  trust  to  execute  in  find- 
ing out  Mr.  Thompson,  and  all  your  threats  will 
be  of  no  avail.     I  am  convinced  he  is  in  your  house. 

Mor.  He  is  no  in  my  house,  I  say.  By  gar,  he 
is  no  in  my  house.  Sur  mon  honneur,  he  is  no  in 
my  house. 

T.  King.  That  we  must  ascertain  in  person.  We 
must  search  your  house. 

Mor.  Vat !  doubt  my  honnenr  ?  search  my  mai- 
son? I  dat  have  been  great  general?  Sacrebleu  ! 
I  vill  be  revenge.  Dere  is  no  Monsieur  Tonson 
here.  I  know  no  Monsieur  Tonson.  My  house- 
keeper, who  vas  great  marchioness,  know  dere  is 
no  Monsieur  Tonson  here. 

Belle,  Non,  non  ;  monsieur  is  right :  dere  is  no 
Monsieur  Tonson  here.  [to  us  to — 

T.King.  We  must  fulfil  our  duty:    tis  painful 

Mor.  You  shall  no  search  my  maison. 

T.King.  But  necessity — 

Mor.  Keep  at  von  distance. 

Belle.  You  shall  no  come  in. 

T.  King.  We  must  not  stand  on  ceremony,  ray- 
good  friend,  so  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to — 

Mor.  Shut  the  door  in  your  face,  ma  foi. 

[Exeunt  Morhleu  and  Madame  Bellegarde, 
shutting  the  door  in  their  faces,  just  as  they 
are  on  the  point  of  effecting  an  entrance. 

T.  King.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  fairly  shut  out,  by  Jove  ; 
the  portcullis  let  down  just  as  we'd  crossed  the 
bridge.     Is  Useful  in  waiting? 

Ard.  He  is  at  the  Sabloni^re. 

T.  King.  Now,  then,  for  stratagem.  During 
the  day  I  took  the  liberty  of  furnishing  mj'self  with 
an  impression  of  monsieur's  street-door  key,  in 
wax;  a  skilful  blacksmith  has  made  me  one  ac- 
cordingly. I  will  now  go  and  instruct  Useful  how  , 
to  get  the  old  Frenchman  out,  by  some  plausible 
story:  he  once  out,  we'll  slip  in,  and  while  you 
improve  the  moments  with  miss,  I'll  make  love  to 
the  old  woman. 

Ard.  This,  indeed,  promises  something;  only 
let  me  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  pas- 
sion to  the  dear  girl,  of  proving  my  disinterested- 
ness, my  sincerity,  and  I  am  happy. 

T.  King.  Aliens  I  my  boy,  it  shall  be  done.:  we'll 
about  it  instantly  :  au  revoir,  monsieur!    [Exeunt. 

Enter  MoRBLEU  and  Madame  Bellegarde, 
creeping  cautiously  from  the  house, 

Mor,   Prenez   garde,  madame.      Oh!  it  is   all 
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right ;  dat  dam  Monsienr  Toneon  Is  go  avay.  By 
gar,  he  is  Ton  fantdme;  but  vo  vill  lay  him:  you 
shall  put  von  pail  of  vater  in  de  garret  vindow,  and 
Ten  he  come  again  ve  vill  drown  him  for  von  vitch. 

Belle.  Oui,  and  den  ve  shall  know  vich  von  he  is. 

Mor.  Trhs  bien,  tres  bien  ;  ve  vill  lay  and  vait 

-for  him  togeder  in   de   garret,  madame,  and  he 

shall  find  it  never  rain,  but  it  pour  vater ;  dis  vay, 

madame.         [^Exeunt  ceremoniously,  into  Ike  house. 

Enter  Thompson  and  Rusty. 

Rus.  Well,  well;  on  condition  that  you  stand  on 
«ne  side,  and  don't  interfere,  I  have  no  objection 
to  another  application  being  made  to  this  old 
mounseer,  but  it  must  be  all  left  to  me  ;  you  shall 
see  how  I'll  manage  things.  If  I  don't  obtain 
something  satisfactory,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  look 
me  op  all  the  rest  of  mj  days,  only  you  keep  out 
of  the  way. 

Thorn.  I'll  not  meddle,  though  I  should  like  to 
bave  a  hand  in  it. 

Rus.  (Retires.)  You  shall  see  how  the  French- 
man will  shower  his  information  on  me,  directly  I 
apply.    Are  you  quite  out  of  the  way  ? 

Thorn.  Yes. 

Rus.  Then  I'll  commence  operations.  (^Knocks 
at  Morbleu's  door.     Morbleu  looks  out  of  wuidow.) 

Mor.  Vat  is  dere?  Vat  you  vant,  sarel 

Rug.  I'll  open  the  affair  at  once.  {Aside.)  I 
come  from  Mr.  Thompson,  about  Mrs,  Thompson, 
or  Miss  Thompson,  whichever  it  is  you  are  keep- 
ing so  snugly  here. 

Mor.  Vat,  Madame  Tonson  come  as  veil  as  Mon- 
sieur Tonson'!  and  Mademoiselle  Tonson,  too! 
Diable !  ve  shall  have  Maitre  Tonson  and  de  whole 
famille  of  de  Tonsons  next.  Me  fear  von  pail  of 
vater  vill  not  be  half  enough  ;  I  must  get  de  New 
River  cock  turn  on.    (Aside.) 

Belle.  (Peeping  over  Morbleu's  shoulder.)  You 
are  von  great  story,  sare.  Monsieur  here  keep  no 
Madame  Tonson,  no  Mademoiselle  Tonson ;  he  keep 
no  voman  but  me  and  Mademoiselle  Adolphine. 

Mor.  Non ;  madame  is  right:  I  keep  no  vo- 
man but  dem  ;  dere  is  no  Tonson  here,  as  I  tell 
you  before. 

Rus.  Come,  come,  this  won't  do  ;  I'm  not  to  be 
sent  off  with  such  an  answer  as  this. 

Mor.  Non?  den  by  gar,  I  must  answer  you  in 
von  Oder  vay.  [him.  (Aside.) 

Rus.  I  knew  I  should  get  somelhuig  more  from 

Mor.  But  first,  permettez  nioi  ask  you  von 
question,  sare  :  Avez  vous  had  your  sonper? 

Rus.  Supper?  No,  to  be  sure  I  haven't. 

Mor.  Den  I  shall  give  you  sometiug  by  vay  of 
von  vet,  to  stay  your  stomach  till  you  have.  Dere, 
Monsieur  Tonson,  take  dat.  (Throws  water  on  Rusty) 

[^Exeunt  Thompson  and  Rusty,  hastily,  calling  out 
murder,  ^c. 
Enter  MoRBLiiU  from  the  house. 

Mor.  Ha,  liH,  ha!  dat  dam  Monsieur  Tonson  has 
got  von  duck  for  his  souper.  Oui,  oui ;  he  has  had 
de  vater,  and  now  he  vill  vish  for  de  fire,  so  I  shall 
give  him  von  varm  reception  de  next  time  he  goes 
to  come.  Vere  is  Monsieur  Vash?  Monsieur  Vash! 
Enter  Nap. 

Nap.  Here  I  am,  mounseer;  but  it's  not  ray 
hour,  yet. 

Mor.  Vere  is  your  great  big  large  blunderbuss? 

Nap.  At  home. 

Mor.  You  shall  go  and  fetch  it,  load  it  vit  pow- 
der and  littel  pea,  so  dat  it  may  not  kill  nobody, 
den  go  up  and  keep  vash  in  my  garret,  and  ven 
dis  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again,  shoot  him,  and 
make  him  all  over  plum-pudding;  dese  Anglois 
like  dat.  Oui;  you  shall  pepper  him  all  over,  for 
von  seasoning;  he  has  had  de  duck,  now  he  shall 
have  de  pea. 

Nap.  I'll  take  care  he  shall  smell  powder,  moun- 
seer; but  I  mustn't  go  off  my  beat  in  this  coat ; 
III  put  it  in  my  box  till  I  come  back. 


Mor.  Do  ;  dere  is  de  key  of  do  8treet-door ;  you 
can  let  yourself  in,  ven  you  come  back,  and  take 
your  post  in  de  garret,  venever  you  like. 

Nap.  That  won't  be  long,  my  cellar  isn't  far  off. 
\_PuU.s  off  his  icalchmans  coat,  puts  it  into 
his  box,  and  exit. 

Mor.  Dat  settled,  I  can  have  some  sleep  vonce 
more  ;  for  I  am  very  large  sleepy.  [fijci*. 

i^fer  Useful. 

Ustf.  *'  Wheedle  the  old  Frenchman  out!"  hang 
him,  he's  just  gone  in;  but  I  must  obey  my  in- 
structions. (Knocks.)  Now  for  a  good  round  lie. 
(Knocks  again.)  Zounds!  the  Frenchman  don't 
come. 

Mor.  (Above.)  It  no  do.  Monsieur  Tonson: 
you  have  change  your  habit  for  no  purpose  at  all. 
I  shall  not  come  down.  You  had  better  call  again 
in  von  half  hour  as  shall  come. 

Usef.  My  dear  friend,  you  entirely  mistake;  I 
come  from  no  Mr.  Tonson  ;  I  don't  know  any  such 
person  ;  I  come  for  you  ;  you  are  wanted  at  court 
immediately. 

Mor.  Court?  By  gar,  den  Louis  le  Desir6  has 
sent  for  me  to  be  shave.  Oui,  oui;  I  will  come 
down  directly ;  anything  to  make  my  vay  to  de 
court.  [Exit  from  the  window. 

Usef.  He  bites  :  Court — Yes,  he  shall  go  to  St. 
Martin's-court,  and  there  I'll  leave  him.  There 
never  was  such  a  fellow  as  Useful :  my  master  ne- 
ver had  Useful's  fellow. 

Enter  MoRBLEU, /rom  the  house. 

Mor.  Now,  sare,  I  am  here  all  ready — tout  prfit. 

Usef.  Ready  to  pray,  Monsieur?  Nonsense  !  are 
you  ready  to  walk?  because,  if  you  are,  allons! 
for  we  haven't  a  minute  to  lose.  [sieur. 

Mor.  Oh  !  oui,  certainement :  apr^s  vous,  mon- 

Usef.  D — n  ceremony !  This  way,  this  way ! 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  ToM  King  and  Ardourlv. 

T.  King.  There  they  go  ;  the  old  fox  is  bagg'd. 
Now,  then,  to  try  if  the  locksmith's  daughter  is 
true  to  us.  Here's  a  clear  coast  and  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity. (Opens  the  door.)  Yes,  it's  all  right,  the 
door  is  open  ;  love  invites  you  ;  the  Rubicon  lies 
before  you  ;  you  have  only  to  cross  it  and  be 
happy,  you  dog. 

Ard.  Ten  thousand  thanks!  but  you — 

T.King.  On  second  thoughts,  I'll  keep  watch 
without  here,  to  guard  against  surprise.  In  with 
you.  Where  can!  conceal  myself  1  Eh'!  zounds! 
this  watch-box,  is  there  anybody  in  it"!  What's 
here?  A  watch  coat,  rattle,  and  lanthorn.  Where's 
the  owner?  Tempus  fugit!  ay,  and  the  chronicler 
of  time  hath  flown,  too.  As  he' has  deserted  his  post, 
I'll  make  bold  to  take  it.  (Dresses  himself  in  Nap's 
coat,  S(c.)  Now,  then,  I'm  as  good  a  watchman  as 
any  Charley  among  them. — "  Past  ten  o'  clock  and 
a  star-light  morning!" 

[Exeunt  Tom  King  into  ths  watch-box,  and  Ar- 
dourly  into  the  house ;  the  former  crying  the 
hour  grotesquely. 
Scene  III.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  house  of  Morbleu. 
Enter  APOI.PHINE. 

Adol.  Why  am  I  unprotected  thus?  Few,  fond 
memorials  of  parents  beloved,  tiiough  unknown. 
What  hope  have  I  from  thee,  dear  nameless  image 
of  a  mother's  beauty  !  (Looking  at  a  miniature  which 
she  takes  from  her  bosom.)  Brief  records  of  a  fa- 
ther's love.  (Looking  at  letters.)  The  danger  that 
forbade  the  hazard  of  a  name  before,  for  ever  shuts 
out  all  disclosure  now,  and  I  must  still  live  on, 
hopeless,  joyless,  kinless,  friendless  ! 

Ardourly  appears,  stealing  in. 

Ard.  Not  so,  sweet  girl:  here,  at  thy  feet, 
kneels  one,  who  would  he  friend,  kin,  all  to  thee. 

Adol.  Ha!  rash  youth  !  what  brings  you  here  at 
this  untimely  hour?  How  did  you  gain  admit- 
tance?    Surely  I  have  not  been  betrayed? 

Ard.  Banish  your  fears;  I  cannot  live  without 
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you.  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  will  this  mo- 
ment conduct  you  to  the  altar. 

Ado/.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir!  I  conjure  you, 
leave  me.  Should  you  be  discovered  here,  and  at 
this  hour,  how  would  the  world — 

Ard.  I  must  carry  her  ofl"  by  a  coup  de  main. 
'  At  lovers' perjuries'— (^ii(fe)  "5fou  alarm  yourself 
unnecessarily.  Your  guardian  sancli(«is,  nay,  has 
desired  this  visit;  he  has  obtained  tidings  of  your 
parents — 

Adol.  Ah!  ofmyparents.     Oh!  where  is  he? 

Aid.  He  has  sent  me  hither,  purposely  to  con- 
duct you  to  him  ;  this  key  is  witness  of  my  veracity. 

Adol.  Fortunate,  unfooked-for  occurrence  !  I 
little  thought  the  messenger  that  called  my  guar- 
dian out  just  now,  was  one  of  so  much  joy.  Let 
us  not  lose  a  moment. 

Ard.  She's  mine,  she's  mine!  this  note  will  pre- 
vent all  unnecessary  alarm.  (Throws  a  note  on  the 
table,  unperceived  by  Adolphine.)  This  way,  this 
way,  my  charmer!  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  MADAME  Bellegarde. 

Belle.  Vere  mon  infant  Adolphine,  (hat  she  no 
come  for  her  souper?  Vat  do  I  see"!  If  I  can  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  I  see  her  not  here ;  and  vat  mean 
dis  papier?  (Reads.)  "  Yen  next  you  behold  your 
vard,  she  vill  be  de  maitresse  of  de  house  of  Ton- 
son."  MonDieu!  de  pauvre  child  is  gone;  dat 
Monsieur  Tonsou  has  take  her.  Oh!  misericorde! 
vat  a  dark  night  is  dis. — Vere  Monsieur  Morbleu? 
Pauvre  enfant,  pauvre  enfant!  Monsieur!  Mon- 
sieur I  lExit,  callinci. 

Scene  IV. — Exterior  of  Morbleu  s  House. 
Enter  ToM  King  in  Nap's  coat,  Sj-c.from  watchbox. 

T.  King.  "  Past  ten  o'clock,  and  a  gas-light 
night!"  All's  quiet  yet.  (P<?ep5  «<  </iec?oor.)  Eh! 
here  he  comes,  and  not  without  his  errand.  He 
bas  storm'd  the  fort,  and,  now  soldier-like,  is  re- 
treating with  his  baggage. 

Enter  Ardourly  from  the   house,    bearing 
Adolphine. 

Ard,  (Aside  to  King.)  I've  succeeded:  she's 
mine.    This  way,  sweet  girl !  this  way!         \^Exif. 

T.King,  Mum!  he's  carried  her  oft'safe  enough. 
Somebody  coming  3  I'll  into  my  box. 

l^Exit  into  the  box. 
Enter  Nap,  icith  a  blunderbuss. 

Nap.  There;  I've  loaded  it  just  enough  to  leave 
its  mark  behind  it ;  one  mustn't  go  to  kill  nobody. 
Where's  the  key,  that  I  may  take  my  post  in  the 
garret  and  wait  for  this  Mr.  Townsend?  He  shall 
nap  the  contents  of  this,  directly  he  knocks  at  the 
door,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Charley.  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  cry  the  hour  by-and-by. 

(  Unlocks  the  door,  and  enters  Morbleu  s  house. 

T.  King.  (From  the  box.)    Hum  !    it's  lucky  I 
staid.     "  Beware  of  spring  guns!"    Egad!    here's 
a  customer  for  him.    As  I  live,  the  old  French- 
man ;  snug's  the  word  :  I  smell  mischief. 
Enter  Morbleu. 

Mor.  Diable !  dat  it  should  be  all  von  hoax  at 
last.  Dat  damn  Monsieur  Tonson  is  down  at  de 
bottom  of  it  all.  I  am  so  vex^  dat  I  could  almost 
shoot  myself  for  de  chagrin.  I  will  get  to  bed. 
(Going  to  knock,  draws  back.)  Stay,  vere  is  Monsieur 
Nap?  he  may  mistake,  and  shootme  fordisTonson. 

I'.King.  Past  twelve  o'clock! 

Mor.  Oh  !  he  is  dere  in  his  box  ;  it  is  all  comme 
il  fant.  (Knocks  at  the  door.)  Madame  !  Madame 
Bellegarde ! 

Nap.  (Above.)  Ay,  ay.  Master  Townsend  ;  you 
blackguard,  take  that;  I'm  guard  here.  (^Fires  at 
Morbleu.) 

Mor.  Oh !  by  gar,  I  am  murder  1  I  am  kill  ! 
Dat  damn  Monsieur  Tonson!  Vash  !  vash !  lam 
mort.     Madame  Bellegarde  I     Oh  dear  !  oh  dear ! 

Nap.  Eh!  zounds!  what  have  I  done?  I've  shot 
Mounseer  Powder-blue  !  here's  a  business. 


Enter  ToM  KiNG  from  the  box. 
T.  King.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    It's  high  time  for  me  to 
be  otV.  [Pulls  off  Nap's  coat,  and  exit,  laughing. 

Belle.  (Looks  out  of  the  tvindow.)  Dieu  m'en 
garde— Quelle  horreur ! 

Mor.  I  am  dead  ;  shot  troo  my  body.  Oh  !  I 
am  dead !  I  am  m9rt!  I  vill  no  stop  in  dis  mai- 
son  not  any  more. 

[Exit  Morbleu,  hastily.  Nap  and  Madame 
Bellegarde,  at  the  ivindows  of  the  house,  hold- 
ing up  their  hands  in  astonishment. 

Scene  V. — A  Room   in  the  Elephant  and   Castle, 
Newington. 

Enter  SNAP  and  Waiters,  preparing  the  room. 

Snap.  Now,  boys,  bustle  about,  the  coaches 
will  be  coming  in  soon  :  all  stop  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  you  know.  Get  the  room  ready  for 
passengers. 

Fi^j.  (TFiV/jOKt.)  Waiter!  Waiter! 

Snap.  This  way,  sar;  this  way;  this  is  the  par- 
lour. Enter  FlP. 

Fip.  Has  there  been  a  French  lady  here,  inquir- 
ing for  Mr.  Fip,  or  Mr.  Assignatl 

Snap.  No,  sar. 

Fip.  Then  the  Dover  coach  has  not  come  in  yet? 

Snap.  Not  yet,  sar. 

Fip.  I  shall  be  in  the  way  when  it  does. 

Snap.  Very  well,  sar.  [Exit. 

Fip.  Who  the  deuce  is  this  French  lady,  my 
master,  old  Assignat,  has  sent  me  to  meet?  Some 
nun,  I  think  he  says,  coming  from  Calais;  to  take 
refuge  in  the  convent  at  Hammersmith,  I  suppose. 
I'm  to  give  her  this  letter,  and  take  her  to  our 
chambers  in  Paper-buildings  ;  de  tout  mon  cceur. 
No  lawyer's  clerk  in  the  kingdom  is  more  au  fait 
at  anything  of  this  kind  than  I  am,  or  cuts  a  better 
figure,  I  flatter  myself,  on  eighteen  shillings  a- 
week,  than  I  do.  Well,  I'll  go  and  look  at  the 
paper  till  the  coach  comes  in.  [Exit. 

Enter  Snap,  shewing  in  MoRliLZV. 

Snap.  This  way,  sar  ;  this  is  the  parlour,  sar  ; 
plenty  of  coaches — Brighton,  Dover,  Hastings — 
anywhere  you  like  to  go  to,  sar. 

Mor,  Begar,  I  like  to  go  any  vere,  vere  I  no  meet 
vit  dat  damn  Monsieur  Tonson.  Oh!  my  pauvre 
back  !     I  am  all  pepper  and  fright. 

Snap.  As  you've  not  made  up  your  mind  wh'ere 
you'd  please  to  go,  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
what  you'd  please  to  take,  sar? 

Mor.  Eh!  bien— ah  !  j'ai  tr^s  grand  faim.  I 
shall  take  von  pork  scliop. 

Snap.  Pork  shop  !  don't  think  there's  any  to 
let  about  this  neighbourhood,  sar. 

Mor.  Nonsense  !  you  make  de  grand  mistake. 

Snap,  A  steak?  very  well,  sar. 

Mor.  Veil,  a  steak  vill  do  very  veil,  sarel  and 
vaiter — 

Snap.  Steak  and  water — have  'em  directly^  sar ; 
one  on  the  fire  now.  Cookey,  dish  up  that  steak, 
with  a  glass  of  water,  for  the  foreign  gentleman 
here.     (^Calling  off'.) 

Enter  FlP. 

Fip,  Well,  waiter,  coach  come  in  yet,  eh? 

Snaj}.  No,  sar. 

Fip.  Hum !  then  I  must  amuse  myself  as  well 
as  I  can  till  it  does.  Have  you  any  books  of  any 
kind  ?  any  of  the  poets  ?  We  lawyers'  clerks  al- 
ways patronize  the  poets  ;  best  judges  in  the  world! 

Snap.  Our  bar-maid  has,  I  believe,  sar:  I'll 
get  you  one  directly.  [Exit. 

Mor.    Vat  vil  pauvre   Madame  Bellegarde  do 
now  I  leave  my  shop?  though  she  grande  Marchio- 
ness, she  must  go  to  the  vorkhouse,  ma  foi!  and 
Mademoiselle  Adolphine,  pauvre  enfant? 
Enter  Snap,  u-ith  steak  and  water. 

6^«a/j.  Your  steak,  sar.    (To  Morbleu,)  _ 

Mor.  Tres  bon  gargou — I  am  very  faint,  so  1 
shall  take  a — 

Snap.  Glass  of  water,  sar,  {Putting  it  down.) 


Scene  G.] 


MONSIEUR  TONSON. 


Mor.  Veil,  I  may  have  vorse  ting,  so  I  shall 
make  myselfcontent  vit  dis. 

Fip.  Well,  waiter,  where's  my  book"? 

Mor.  Now  for  von  nice  piece.  (  Ciitthi(j  the  sleajc.^ 

Snap.  Beg  your  pardon,  sar,  here  it  is. 

Fip.  Ha!  what  have  we  here:  "  The  Seasons." 
My  old  favourite,  Thomson !        ,  [son  ? 

Mor.  Vat!  (Dropping  Ins  hufe  and  fork.)  Tall- 
in//). Yes,  Thomson  ;  don't  you  admire  him? 

Mor,  Monsieur  Tonson  here?  Mon  Dieu  !  den 
he  is  everywhere  ;  at  home,  and  abroad,  and  every 
place  in  de  vorld  beside.  I  have  leave  my  maison 
for  him  :  I  have  leave  my  shop,  my  boutique  for 
Lini,  and  now  he  make  me  leave  de  country  and 
my  steak  for  him.  Oh!  Monsieur  Tonson!  Mon- 
sieur Tonson!  {Going.) 

Fip.  Stay,  sir,  here  is  some  mistake. 

Snap.  Pay,  sar;  you've  forgot  the  steak. 

Voice  ivithout.  "  Dover  coacli  I  That  way,  ma'am, 
you'll  find  the  gemman  tliere."  {Morblen,  in  at- 
tempting to  depart  hastily,  runs  against  ^Irs.  Thomp- 
son, ivho  is  entering  at  that  moment,  preceded  hij  a 
Waiter. ) 

Waiter.  A  room  for  Mrs.  Thompson  here. 

Mor.  Diable !  Je  vous  deraande  mille  pardons, 
m.adame  ;  but  dat  dam  Monsieur  Tonson — 

Mrs.  T.  A  countryman,  and  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Thompson  !  Can  you  give  me  any  inform- 
ation of  Mr.  Thompson,  sir! 

Mor.  Eh,  Diable!    Again! 

Fip.  My  dear  sir,  1  regret  that  the  name  of  our 
immortal  Thomson — 

Mor.  Immortal,  by  gar  !  he  is  immortal,  for  dere 
never  vill  be  not  any  end  to  him  :  he  come  at  all 
seasons. 

Fip.  Yes  ;  his  Seasons  are  his  noblest  work.  In 
spile  of  your  dislike,  sir,  you  must  allow  me  to 
say,  I  think  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  country. 

Mor.  Dead!  Vat  is  Monsieur  Tonson  dead  ? 

Mrs.T.  If  it  is  of  Mr.  Thompson  you  are  speak- 
ing, sir,  I  believe  there  is  but  too  little  doubt  on 
that  subject. 

Fip.  No  doubt  at  all,  ma'am  ;  I  could  convince 
you  of  it  in  a  minute. 

Mor.  Den  I  vill  go  back  to  my  shop  again.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  I  am  so  glad.  Bon  jour,  madame,  bon 
jour,  monsieur — Monsieur  Tonson  dead  !  Ha,  ha  ! 
lira  la,  lira  la. 

{Sings.)  "  Monsieur  Tonson  is  dead!    Monsieur 
Tonson  is  dead! 
Monsieur  Tonson  is  dead !  he  is  very  dead  indeed !" 
[Exit,  singing  to  the  air  of  "  Marlbrook," 

Mrs.T.  Very  strange,  that  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band should  excite  such  joy  in  a  countryman. 

Fip.  You  come  from  Calais,  I  presume  ? 

Mrs.  T.  I  do,  sir. 

Fip.  This  letter,  then,  will  explain  everything. 

Mrs.  T.  (Reading.)  "Madame,  agreeably  to 
your  instructions  from  Paris,  through  Monsieur 
Dupin,  I  have  caused  advertisements  to  be  inserted 
in  the  newspapers,  offering  a  reward  for  an)'  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  your  husband's  death, 
hitherto  without  eli'ect.  Respecting  the  young 
lady.  Miss  Adolphine  de  Courcy,  whom  you  in- 
quire about,  I  have  discovered  that  she  lives  at  the 
Louse  of  a  Monsieur  Morbleu,  a  perufiuier,  in  the 
Seven  Dials,  whither  my  clerk  will  wait,  to  con- 
duct you,  as  also  to  the  residence  of  your  hum- 
ble servant,  Louis  Assignat. — Paper  Buildings, 
Aug.  21 ,  90."  Let  me  not  lose  a  moment  in  clasp- 
ing the  dear  child  in  my  arms. 

Fip,  I'll  conduct  you  thither  instantly,  madam. 
This  way,  this  way  ;  fine  woman,  'pon  my  veracity. 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  VI. — Exterior  ofMorbleu's  house. 
Enter   Morbleu,  singing   "  Monsieur  Tonson  is 
dead,  &c." 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  vill  open  my  shop  again. 
(Opens  the  shutters.)  Madame,  Madame  Belle- 
garde  I    {Knocks.) 


£«<er  Madame  Bei.legarde. 
Embrassez,  embrassez,    madame,  Monsieur  Ton- 
son  is  dead  ! 

Belle.  Oh!  mon  Dieu!  est  il  possible,  monsieur? 

Mor.  Oui!  oui!  Madame;  it  is  all  true  enough, 
Monsieur  Tonson  is  dead  as  de  nail  door,  and  vill 
never  trouble  us  again.  Ve  shall  live  in  great 
clover  now,  and  sleep  a.5  quiet  as  the  night  long. 
So  ve  vill  go  in  and  have  de  littel  drop  of  de  vite 
liqueur,  dat  dese  Anglois  call  Geneva,  and  drink 
confusion  to  Monsieur  Tonson. 

(Sings.)    "  Monsieur  Tonson  is  dead,  Si'c." 

Belle.  If  we  had  but  Mademoiselle  Adolphine 
here,   monsieur — 

Mor.  N'importe,  n'importe;  she  shall  not  be 
lose  ;  de  bellman  shall  run  after  her  very  hard  to- 
morrow.    Come,  madame. 

[^Exeunt  into  the  house,  singing  and  dancing. 
Enter  Tom  King. 

T.King.  Ha!  here's  the  scene  of  frequent  mirth. 
My  poor  old  Frenchman.    I  wonder  if  he's  at  home. 
Egad,  I'll  knock  and  see.    (Knocks.) 
Morbleu  and  Bellegarde  appear  at  the  door, 
singing. 

Mor.  Veil,  sare;  you  vant  to  be  shave? 

T.King.  Mounseer  himself,  as  I  live!  Pray, 
sir,  does  one  Mr.  Thompson  live  here? 

Mor.  Got  dam!  Here  Monsieur  Tonson  come 
again.     I  am  paralize  ! 

Belle.  Oui,  monsieur  dead,  and  dis  is  his  ghost! 
Enter  Ardourly  and  Adolphine. 

Adul.  My  word  is  pledged  ;  unravel  the  mj'stery 
of  my  birth,  and  that  moment  my  hand  is  yours. 

Ard.  I  swear  it !  You  are  my  cousin :  these 
letters  which  j'ou  have  shewn  me,  as  the  only  re- 
lics of  your  father,  are  in  the  writing  of  my  uncle; 
tlie  initials,  too,  correspond  :  P.  T. — Peregrine 
Thompson.  [struck. 

Mor.    Two  Monsieur  Tonsons  !     I  am  tunder- 

Belle.  Dis  is  de  Monsieur  Tonson  dat  steal  off 
mademoiselle ! 

T.  King.  Jack  Ardourly  ! 

Ard.  Tom  King!  Congratulate  me. 
Enter  RVSTY  and  TuoMPSOli,  the  latter  with  a 
newspaper. 

Thorn.  I  don't  care,  Bustv,  this  is  my  wife's 
advertisement,  and  I  will  answer  it  in  person. 
Ha!  here  is  t!ie  Frenchman  himself.  Now,  sir, 
Mr.  Thompson  is  not  dead.  I  am  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  demand  my  wife. 

Mor.  Tree  MonsienrTonsons  !  Mon  Dieu  !  dere 
is  no  end  of  dem.  Your  vife  is  no  here,  I  tell  you; 
your  vife  is — 

Enter  FiP  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Ftp.  This  way,  madam  ;  this  is  Monsieur  Mor- 
bleu. 

Mrs.  T.  Then,  sir,  you  will  resolve  me  at  once. 
My  name  is  Thompson. 

Mor,  Four  Tonsons  !  De  vorld  is  at  von  end  ! 
(Faints  in  Madame  Bellegarde' s  arms,) 

Mrs,  T.  I  come  to  claim  my  child,  my  Adolphine. 

Adol,  Ah!  my  mother!     (Embraces  her.) 

Thorn.  Rusty',  it  must  be— it  is— my  wife! 

Mrs.T.  My  husband!   my  child!    (Embrace.) 

Bus.  Found  his  wife  !  then  he  won't  want  me 
to  lock  him  up.  [tune. 

Thom.  Ardourly— nephew,  you  have  lost  a  for- 

Ard.  But  I  have  gained  a  wife,  sir,  by  this  dis- 
covery, and  I  am  happy. 

T.  King.  I  see  your  hearts  are  all  too  full  for 
method.  Let  us  in,  and  mutually  explain  these 
seeming  mysteries.  Mr.  Thompson  has  found  a 
wife  and  daughter;  they  have  found  a  husband 
and  a  father;  Ardourly  has  found  a  bride;  Mon- 
sieur Morbleu  here  found  out  his  persecutors ;  but 
will,  I  trust,  with  the  kind  permission  of  our 
friends,  have  ample  cause  to  bid  our  Monsieur 
Tonson  welcome,  and  gently  whisper— Come  again. 

lExeunt, 


THE  DEUCE  IS  IN  HIM; 

A  FARCE,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  OEOHOE  COLMAN,  THE  ELDER. 


Act  1.— Scene  1. 


COLONEL   TAMPER 
MAJOR    BCLFORD 


CHARACTERS. 

PRATTLE 

MADEMOISELLE   FLORIVAL 


EMILY 
BELL 


ACT   I, 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Emily^s  house. 
Enter  Emily  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  MADE- 
MOISELLE Florival  in  mans  clothes. 

Em,  Be  assured,  tliat  I  will  do  everything  in  ray 
power  to  serve  you  ;  my  brother  knew  that  he 
miglit  coniinand  my  services.  Be  comforted,  I  be- 
seech you,  madam. 

Flo.  You  cannot  wonder,  madam,  thall  should  be 
shocked,  extremely  shocked,  at  the  cruel  necessity 
of  appearing  before  you  in  so  indelicate  a  disguise. 

Em.  Indeed,  you  need  not:  there  is  something 
in  your  manner  which  convinces  me,  that  every 
action  of  your  life  carries  its  apology  along  with  it ; 
though  I  will  not  venture  to  inquire  into  the  parti- 
culars of  your  story  till  your  mind  is  more  at  ease. 

Flo.  Alas !  madam,  it  is  my  interest  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  story.  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Monsieur  Florival,  a  French  physician,  in  the 
island  of  Belleisle.  An  English  ofticer,  who  had 
been  desperately  wounded,  was,  after  the  capitu- 
lation, for  the  sake  of  due  attendance,  taken  into 
ray  father's  house  ;  and  as  I,  in  the  very  early  part 
of  my  life,  had  resided  in  England,  he  took  some 
pleasure  in  my  conversation.  In  a  word,  he  won 
my  affections,  and  asked  me  of  my  father  in  mar- 
riage :  but  he,  alas !  too  much  influenced  by  the 
narrow  prejudices  so  common  between  the  two  na- 
tions, forbade  the  ofticer  bis  house ;  but  not  be- 
fore we  were,  by  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
secretly  contracted  to  each  other. 

Em.  May  I  ask  the  officer's  name? 

Flo.  Excuse  me,  madam.  Till  I  see  or  hear 
from  him  once  more,  my  prudence,  vanity,  or  call 
it  what  you  will,  will  scarcely  suft'er  me  to  men- 
tion it.   Your  brother,  indeed,  is  acquainted  with — 

Em.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  hope,  however,  you 
have  no  reason  to  think  yourself  neglected  or  for- 
gotten"? 

Flo.  Oh!  no;  far  from  it.  He  was  soon  recalled 
by  orders  from  England  ;  and  on  my  father's  press- 
ing me  to  consent  to  another  match,  my  passion 


(I  blush  to  name  it)  transported  me  so  far,  as  to 
depart  abruptly  from  Belleisle.  I  came  over  in  an 
English  ship  to  Portsmouth ;  where  I  expected, 
according  to  letters  he  had  contrived  to  send  me, 
to  find  the  officer.  But,  judge  of  my  disappoint- 
ment, when  I  learnt  that  he  embarked  but  three 
days  before  for  the  siege  of  the  Havannah. 

Em.  The  Havannah!  You  touch  me  nearly: 
pray,  go  on. 

Flo.  In  a  strange  kingdom — alone — and  a  wo- 
man— what  could  I  dol  In  order  to  defeat  inquiries 
after  me,  I  disguised  myself  in   this  habit,  and   , 
mixed  with  the  officers  of  the  place  ;  but  your  bro- 
ther soon    discovered    my  uneasiness,    and  saw   I 
through  my  disguise.     I  frankly  confessed  to  him  I 
every  particular  of  my  story:  in   consequence   of  I 
which,  he  has  thus  generously  recommended  me  to 
your  protection.  I 

Em.  And  you  may  depend  on  my  friendship,  j 
Your  situation  affects  me  strangely.  ' 

Flo.  Oh!  madam,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  | 
half  its  miseries;  especially  since  your  brother  has  | 
convinced  me  that  I  am  so  liable  to  be  discovered,  ji 

Em.  You  shall  throw  oft'  that  dress  as  soon  as  i 
possible,  and  then  I  will  take  you  into  the  house  j 
with  me  and  my  sister;  in  the  meantime,  let  me  j 
see  you  every  day,  every  hour.  I  shall  not  be  ! 
afraid  that  your  visits  will  affect  my  reputation. 

Flo.  You  are  too  good  to  me.  (^Weeping.) 

Em.  Nay,  this  is  too  much ;  it  overcomes  me. 
Pray,  be  cheerful. 

Flo.  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Em.  Adieu!  I  shall  expect  yon  to  dinner. 

Flo.  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on 
you.  [^Exit. 

Em.  Poor  woman!  I  thought  my  uneasiness  al- 
most insupportable  ;  and  yet,  how  much  must  her  i 
anxiety  exceed  mine  !  [Eraser  Bell.] 

Bell.  So,  sister!  I  met  your  fine  gentleman. 
Upon  my  word,  the  young  spark  must  be  a  favour- 
ite.    You  have  had   a  tete-a-tete  of  above  half  a*  1 

Em,  How  d'ye  like  him?  [hour  together^ 
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Bell.  Not  at  all :  a  soft  lady-like  gentleman, 
■■  with  a  white  hand,  a  mincing  step,  and  a  smooth 
I  chin.    Where  does  this  pretty  master  come  from? 

Em.  From  my  brother. 
}      ^eK.  Who  is  he  7 
I      Em.  A  present  to  you, 
i      Bell.  A  present  to  me  !  What  d'ye  mean! 

Em.  Why  did  not  my  brother  promise  to  take 
I  care  of  yon  before  you  went  abroad? 
5e//.  Well,  and  what  then? 
Em.  What   then!    why,   he  has   taken  care  of 
1  you  ;  sent  you  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  husband :  could 
he  possibly  take  better  care  of  you  ? 

Bell.  A  husband!  a  puppet,  a  doll,  a — 
i  Em.  A  soldier.  Bell!  A  red  coat,  consider. 
I  Bell.  A  fine  soldier,  indeed !  I  can't  bear  to 
see  a  red  coat  cover  anything  but  a  man,  sister. 
j  Give  me  a  soldier  that  looks  as  if  he  could  love  me 
I  and  protect  me;  ay,  and  tame  me,  too,  if  I  de- 
j  served  it.  If  I  were  to  have  this  thing  for  a  hus- 
(  band,  I  would  set  him  at  the  top  of  my  India  ca- 
I  binet  with  the  China  figures,  and  bid  the  maid  take 
1  care  she  did  not  break  him. 

!  Em.  Weil,  well ;  if  this  is  the  case,  I  don't  know 
I  what  my  brother  will  say  to  you.  Here's  his  let- 
'  ter  ;  read  it,  and  send  him  an  answer  yourself. 
I  Bell.  {Reads.)  "  Dear  sister — The  bearer  of  this 
I  letter  is  a  lady," — So,  so!  your  servant,  madam! 
i  and  your's,  too,  sister ! — "  ivhose  case  is  truly  com- 
I  passionate,  and  whom  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to 
[your  protection." — Um  ! — "  Take  care  of  her" — 
I  Um! — "  Not  too  many  questions" — Urn!—"  In 
1  town  in  a  few  days."  I'll  be  whipped,  if  this  is  not 
I  some  mistress  of  his. 

!  Em.  No,  no,  Bell;  I  know  her  whole  history: 
j  it  is  quite  a  little  novel.  She  is  a  Frenchwoman, 
I  (Mademoiselle  Florival,)  who  run  away  from  her 
I  father  at  Belleisle,  and  is  dying  for  an  English  gen- 
tleman at  the  Havannah.  [I  hope,  sister. 
;  Be/;.  The  Havannah  !  Not  for  Colonel  Tamper, 
I  Em.  If  Colonel  Tamper  had  been  at  the  taking 
'  of  Belleisle,  too,  I  should  have  been  frightened 
I  out  of  my  wits  about  it.  [him. 
'  Bell.  Suppose  I  should  bring  you  some  news  of 
;       Em.  Of  whom? 

Bell.  Colonel  Tamper. 
Em.  What  do  you  mean? 
'       Bell.  Only  a  card. 

!       Em.  A  card!  from  whom?  What  card? 
1      Bell.  Oh  !  what  a  delightful  llutler  it  puts  her 
[      Em.  Nay,  but  tell  me.  [into!  {Aside.) 

j       Bell.  Well,  then,  while  your  visitor  was  here, 
j  there  came  a  card  from  Major  Belford;  and  I  took 
(  the  liberty  of  sending  an  answer  to  it. 
1       Em.  Let  me  see  it!    Dear  Bell,  let  me  see  it ! 

Bell.  Oh!  it  was  nothing  but  his  compliments, 
I  and  desiring  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you, 
I  any  time  this  morning,  from  Colonel  Tamper. 
I  Em.  From  Colonel  Tamper!  What  can  this 
'  mean?  I  am  ready  to  sink  with  fear.  Why  does 
!  he  not  come  himself?  [suppose. 

Bell.  He's  not  arrived  ;  not  come  to  town  yet,  I 
I       Em.  Oh !  Bell,   I  could  suppose  twenty  things 
that  terrify  me  to  death. 

Bell.  I  think,  now,  such  a  message  ought  to  put 
I  you  quite  out  of  your  pain  :  he  could  not  come  from 
I  Colonel  Tamper,  if  there  were  no  such  person  in 
:   being. 

I       Em.  Ay ;  but  suppose  any  accident  should  have 

I  happened   to  him  !     Heaven  forbid  !     How  unfor- 

!  tunate  it  is  to  dote  upon  a  man  whose  profession 

1  exposes  him,  hourly,  to  the  risk  of  his  life  ! 

I       Bell.  Lord  !   Emily,  how  can  you  torment  your- 

!   self    with    such  horrid   examinations?     Besides, 

should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  is  but  a  lover 

lost;  and  that  is  a  loss  easily  repaired,  you  know. 

Em.  Go,  you  mad-cap!  But   you'll   pay  for  all 

1   this,  one  da}^  I  warrant  yon.     AVhen  you  come  to 

be  heartily  in  for  it  yourself.  Bell,  you  will  know, 

!  that  when  a  pure  and  disinterested  passion  fills  the 


breast,  when  once  a  woman  has  set  her  heart  upon 
a  man,  nothing  in  the  world  but  that  very  man  will 
ever  make  her  happy. 

Bell.  I  admire  your  setting  your  heart,  as  you 
call  it,  of  all  things.  Your  love,  ray  dear  Emily, 
is  not  so  romantic  :  you  pitch  upon  a  man  of  figure 
and  fortune;  handsome,  sensible,  good-natured, 
and  well-bred  ;  of  rank  in  life,  and  credit  in  his 
profession;  a  man  that  half  the  women  in  town 
would  pull  caps  for;  and  then  you  talk,  like  a  sly 
prude,  of  your  pure  and  disinterested  passion. 

Em.  Why,  then,  I  declare,  if  he  had  not  a  friend 
on  earth,  or  a  shilling  in  the  world  ;  if  he  were  as 
miserable  as  the  utmost  malice  of  ill-fortune  could 
make  him,  I  would  prefer  Colonel  Tamper  to  the 
first  duke  in  the  kingdom. 

Bell.  Oh!  sister,  it  is  a  mighty  easy  thing  for 
persons  rolling  in  aflluence  and  a  coach-and-six  to 
talk  of  living  on  bread  and  water,  and  the  comforts 
of  love  in  a  cottage. 

Em.  The  coach-and-six.  Bell,  would  give  little 
happiness  to  those  who  could  not  be  happy  without 
it.  When  once  the  heart  has  settled  its  ad'ections, 
how  mean  it  is  to  withdraw  them  for  any  paltry 
consideration  of  what  nature  soever. 

Bell.  "  I  think  tlie  lady  doth  protest  too  much." 

Em.  "  Ay,  but  she'll  keep  her  word." 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Major  Belford,  madam. 

Em.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Serv.']  Oh!  Bell,  lam 
ready  to  drop  with  apprehension. 

Enter  Major  BiaFORD. 

Belf.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant ;  {salutes 
them)  I  rejoice  to  find  you  so  well. 

Bell.  And  we  congratulate  you,  Major,  on  your 
safe  return  from  the  Havannah.  How  does  your 
friend  Colonel  Tamper  do? 

Belf,  He  is  very  well,  madam;  bnt — 

Em.  But  what,  sir?  I  am  frighted  beyond  ex- 
pression.    Is  he  in  England? 

Belf.  Yes,  madam. 

JSm.  In  town  ? 

Belf.  Yes,  madam  [him,  then? 

Em.  Why  have  we  not  the   pleasure   of  seeing 

Belf.  He'll  be  here  immediately,  madam. 

Em.  Oh  !  well— 

Belf.  But  it  was  thought  proper  that  I  should 
wait  on  you  first,  to  prepare  you  for  his  reception. 

Em.  "To  prepare  me  !     What  does  he  mean  ? 

Belf.  Only  to  prevent  your  being  alarmed  at  his 
appearance,  madam. 

Em.  Alarmed  !  you  terrify  me  more  and  more. 
What  is  the  matter? 

Belf.  Nay,  nothing;  a  tride !  the  mere  chance 
of  war  ;  la  fortune  de  la  guerre,  as  the  French  call 
it ;  that's  all,  madam. 

Em.  I'm  upon  the  rack!    Dear  sir,  explain. 

Belf.  The  Colonel,  you  know,  madam,  is  a  man 
of  spirit.  Having  exposed  his  person  very  gal- 
lantly in  the  several  actions  before  the  town  of  the 
Havannah,  he  received  many  wouuds  ;  one  or  two 
of  which  have  been  attended  with  rather  disagree- 
able circumstances. 

Em.  Bnt  is  the  Colonel  well  at  present,  sir? 

Belf.  Extremely  well,  madam. 

Em.  Are  not  the  consequences  of  his  wounds 
likelv  to  endanger  his  life? 

Belf.  Not  in  the  least,  madam. 

Em.  I  am  satisfied.     Pray,  go  on,  sir. 

Belf.  Do  not  you  be  alarmed,  madam— 

Em.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense,  I  beseech 
you,  sir  ! 

Bell.  What  can  all  this  mean? 

Belf.  The  two  principal  wounds  which  the  Colo- 
nel received,  madam,  were,  one  a  little  above  the 
knee,  and  another  in  his  face.  In  consequence  of 
the  first,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  saving 
his  life  by  the  loss  of  a  leg ;  and  the  latter  has  de- 
prived him  of  the  sight  of  an  eye, 

Em,  Oh,  heavens! 
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Bell.  Poor  Emil j  !  How  could  you  be  so  abrupt, 
sir?  The  violent  agitation  of  her  mind  is  too  much 
for  her  spirits. 

Belf,  Excuse  me,  madam  ;  I  was  afraid  of  mak- 
ing you  uneasy;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  these  circumstances 
previously  to  your  seeing  the  Colonel. 

Em.  (Recovering.)  Lost  a  leg  and  an  arm,  did 
you  say,  sir? 

Belf.  No,  not  an  arm  ;  an  eye,  madam. 

Em.  An  eye  !  worse  and  worse.     Poor  Colonel ! 

Be/f.  Rather  unfortunate,  to  be  sure.  But  we 
should  consider,  madam,  that  we  have  saved  his 
life;  and  these  were  sacrifices  necessary  for  its 
preservation. 

Em.  Very  true.  Ay,  ay  ;  so  that  he  has  but  his 
life,  I  am  happy  :  and  I  ought  now  to  be  attached 
to  him,  not  only  from  tenderness,  but  compassion. 

Belf.  After  all,  madam,  his  appearance  is  much 
better  than  you  may  imagine.  His  face,  by  the 
help  of  a  black  riband,  is  very  little  disfigured; 
and  he  has  got  a  false  leg,  made  so  naturally,  that, 
except  a  small  hitch  in  his  gait,  there  is  no  ma- 
terial alteration  in  his  person  and  deportment : 
besides  which,  in  point  of  health  and  spirits,  he  is 
particularly  well. 

Em.  I  am  glad  of  it.  But,  alas!  he,  whose  per- 
son was  so  charming! — and  his  eyes  that  were  so 
brilliant ! — So  full  of  sensibility  ! 

Belf.  This  accident,  madam,  on  his  own  account, 
gives  him  no  uneasiness  ;  to  say  the  truth,  he  seems 
rather  vain  upon  it :  I  could  wish,  therefore,  when 
he  comes,  that  you  would  not  seem  too  deeply  af- 
fected ;  but  rather  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness, 
lest  any  visible  uneasiness  in  you  should  sliock  the 
Colonel. 

Em.  Poor  Colonel !  I  know  his  sensibility.  Let 
me  endeavour,  therefore,  to  convince  him,  that 
he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever.  Oh  I  yes ;  cost  me 
what  it  will,  I  must  shew  him,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life  is  an  entire  consolation  to  me. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Colonel  Tamper,  madam. 

Em.  Eh  I   what?     (Disordered.) 

Bell.  Desire  the  Colonel  to  walk  up.     Compose 
yourself,  my  dear !    Poor  Emily  !  I  am  in  pain  for 
ber.     (Aside.) 
Enter  Colonel  Tajtper,  ivho  runs  up  to  Emily. 

Tarn.  My  dearest  Emily,  how  happy  am  I  to 
see  you  once  again  !  I  have  brought  back  the 
honest  heart  and  hand  which  I  devoted  to  you  :  as 
to  the  rest  of  my  body,  you  see  I  did  not  care  six- 
pence what  became  of  it.  Miss  Bell,  I  rejoice  to 
see  you   so  well — Major,   I    am  your's — But  my 

J?™.  Oh,  Colonel!    (Weeps.)  [Emily— 

Tam.  How's  this?  tears? 

Bell.  You  should  not  have  followed  the  Major 
so  soon.  Colonel ;  she  had  scarce  recovered  ihe 
Jirst  shock  from  his  intelligence. 

Tam.  My  impatience  would  suffer  me  to  delay 
no  longer.  Why  do  yon  weep  so,  Emily  ?  Are 
you  sorry  to  see  me  again? 

Em.  Sorry  to  see  you  unfortunate.  (Weeping.) 

Tam.  Unfortunate  !  call  me  rather  fortunate.  I 
am  come  back  alive;  alive  and  merry,  Emily. 

Enu  I  am  glad  you  have  saved  your  life. 

Tam.  I  dare  say  you  are.  Look  on  me,  then. 
What,  not  one  glance!  Won't  you  deign  to  look  on 
your  poor  maimed  soldier?  (Pausing.)  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  that  any  alteration  of  my  person  can  oc- 
casion a  change  in  your  sentiments? 

Em.  Never,  Colonel,  never :  it  is  surely  no 
mark  of  want  of  affection  to  be  so  much  hurt  at 
your  misfortunes. 

Tam.  Misfortunes!  no  misfortunes  at  all;  none 
at  all  to  a  soldier;  nothing  but  the  ordinary  inci- 
dents and  common  casualties  of  his  life:  marks  of 
honour,  and  tokens  of  valour.  I  declare  I  bear 
them  about  with  me  as  the  most  honourable  badges 
of  my  professiou ;  I  am  proud  of  them  :  I  would 


not  part  with  this  wooden  leg  for  the  best  flesh  and 
blood  in  Christendom.  [this  accident? 

Em.  And  can   you  really  be  so  unconcerned  at 

Tam.  Really  ;  and  you  shall  be  unconcerned, 
too,  Emily.  You  shall  find  more  in  me  still,  than 
in  half  the  battered  rakes  and  fops  about  town.  It 
injures  me  no  more  than  it  does  a  fine  tree,  to  lop 
my  branches:  my  trunk  is  heart  of  oak,  and  I  shall 
thrive  the  better  for  it. 

Em.  But  is  there  no  hope  of  recovering  your  eye 
again?  Oh!  we  must  have  the  best  advice.  Is  the 
sight  quite  lost? 

Tam.  Quite.  Blind  as  a  mill-horse  ;  blind  as  a 
beetle,  Emily.  But  what  does  that  signify  ?  Love 
is  blind,  you  know  ;  and  if  I  have  lost  one  eye,  why, 
they  say,  I  shall  see  the  clearer  with  the  other. 

Em.  I  cannot  look  at  him  without  shuddering.' 
(Aside.     Sits  down.)  [lonel? 

Bell.  What  action  was  it  you  suffered  in,  Co- 

Tam.  Before  the  Moro  castle,  madam;  before 
the  Moro.  Hot  work,  hissing  hot,  by  sea  and 
land,  I  assure  you,  madam.  Ah!  the  Moro,  the 
Moro!  But  if  men  go  to  run  their  heads  against 
stone-walls,  they  must  expect  to  have  a  sconce  or 
two  broken  before  they  make  their  way  through 
them.     Eh,  Major? 

BeU.  Major  Belford  was  with  you? 

Tam.  All  the  while.  The  Major  and  I  fought 
side  by  side,  cheek  by  jowl,  till  I  fell,  madam!  W'e 
paid  the  Dons,  didn't  we,  Major?  But,  Velasco, 
poorVelasco  !  A  fine,  brave  Don,  it  must  be  owned! 
I  had  rather  have  died  like  Velasco,  than  have  lived 
to  be  generalissimo. 

Bell.  (To  Emily.)  How  are  you,  sister? 

Tam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Emily,  be  comforted!  more 
than  all  this  might  have  happened  to  me  at  home, 
I  might  have  thrown  away  my  life  in  a  duel,  or 
broke  my  neck  in  a  fox-chace :  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or 
an  apoplexy  might  have  maimed  me  ten  times  worse 
for  ever;  or  a  palsy,  perhaps,  have  killed  one  half 
of  me  at  a  single  stroke.  You  must  not  take  on 
thus;  if  you  do,  I  shall  be  extremely  uneasy. 

Em.  Excuse  me,  I  cannot  help  it ;  but,  be  assured, 
I  esteem  you  as  much  as  ever,  sir. 

Tam.  Esteem  !  and  sir !  This  is  cold  language. 
I  have  not  been  used  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  style, 
Emil}'.  [me  retire. 

-Em.  I  don't  know  what  I  say  :  I  am  not  well ;  let 

Tam.  When  shall  we  name  the  happy  day?  I  shall 
make  shift  to  dance  on  that  occasion — though  as 
Withrington  fought — on  my  stumps,  Emily.  Tell 
me,  when  shall  we  be  happy?  [chamber.  Bell. 

Em.  I  grow  more  and  more  faint.  Lead  me  to  my 

Bell.  She  is  very  ill;  don't  tease  her  now.  Co- 
lonel ;  but  let  us  try  to  procure  her  some  repose. 

Tam.  Ay,  a  short  sleep  and  a  little  reffection, 
and  all  will  be  well,  I  dare  say.  I  will  be  here 
again  soon,  and  administer  consolation,  I  warrant 
you.     Adieu,  my  dear  Emily  ! 

-Em.  Adieu!  Oh,  Bell!  [Exit,  tvith  Bell. 

Tam.  (Assuming  his  natural  air  and  manner.)  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Well,  Belford,  what  is  j'our  opinion  now  ? 
Will  she  stand  the  test  or  no? 

Belf.  If  she  does,  it  is  more  than  3'ou  deserve.  I 
could  wish  she  would  give  you  up  with  all  my  heart, 
if  I  did  not  think  you  would  run  stark  mad  with 

Tam.  Why  so?  [vexation. 

Belf.  Because,  as  I  have  often  told  you  before, 
this  is  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  scheme  :  a  mere 
trick  to  impose  upon  3'ourself,  and,  most  probably, 
end  in  your  losing  the  aff'ections  of  an  amiable  lady. 

Tam.  You  know,  Delford,  there  is  an  excess  of  j 
sensibility  in  my  temper — 

Belf.  That  will  always  make  yon  unhappy. 

Tam.  Rather  say,  it  will  ensure  the  future  hap- 
piness of  my  life.  Before  I  bind  myself  to  abide  by 
a  woman,  at  all  events,  and  in  all  circumstances,  I 
must  be  assured  that  she  will,  at  all  events,  and  in 
all  circumstances,  retain  her  aff'ection  for  me. 
Belf,  'ScleatU  I  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  you. 
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lave  not  yoa  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  rest  as- 
ured  that  Emily  entertains  a  most  sincere  passion 
)r  jou? 

Tarn.  Perhaps  so;  but  then  I  am  not  equally  as- 
ured  of  the  basis  on  which  tliat  passion  is  louuded. 

Bclf.  Her  folly,  I  am  afraiil. 

Tain.  Nay,  but  I  am  serious,  Major. 

Belf.  You  are  very  ridiculous,  Colonel. 

Taiii.  Well,  well ;  it  Aoes  not  signify  talkin;:^.  I 
lust  be  convinced  that  she  loves  me  for  my  own 
ake,  for  myself  alone  ;  and  that,  were  I  divested 
f  every  desirable  gift  of  fortune  and  of  nature,  and 
he  were  to  be  addressed  by  fifty  others  who  possess- 
d  them  all  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  she  would 
ontinue  to  prefer  me  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

5<'/^'.  Most  precious  relinement,  truly  !  These  are 
le  most  high-flown  metaphysics  in  sentiment  I  ever 
eard  in  my  life  ;  picked  up  in  one  of  your  expedi- 
ons  to  the  coast  of  France,  I  suppose:  no  plain 
Inglishman  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  whim.  Love 
on  for  yourself !  for  yourown  sake  !  Not  she,  truly. 

Tarn.  How  theni 

Belf.  Why,  forher  own,  to  be  sure  ;  and  so  would 
aybody  else.  I  am  your  friend,  and  love  you  as  a 
lend;  and  why?  because  I  am  glad  to  have  com- 
lerce  with  a  man  of  talents,  honour,  and  honestv. 
let  me  once  see  you  behave  like  a  poltroon  or  a  vil- 
lin,  and  you  know  T  would  cut  your  throat,  Colonel. 

Tarn,  i  don't  doubt  you.  Major;  but  if  she  don't 
ive  me  for  my  own  sake,  for  myself,  as  I  said,  how 
in  I  ever  be  certain  that  she  will  not  transfer  that 
ive  to  another? 

Belf.  For  your  own  sake !  for  yourself,  again  ! 
V^hy,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  this 
jlf  of  your's  that  you  make  such  a  rout  about? 
our  birth,  your  fortune,  your  character,  your  ta- 
nts,  and  perhaps,  sweet  Colonel,  that  sweet  per- 
m  of  your's — all  these  may  have  taken  her;  and 
)ntinual  intercourse  must  increase  her  partiality 
ir  them  in  you  more  than  in  any  other  person.  But, 
ter  all,  none  of  these  things  are  yourself.  You 
•e  but  the  ground;  and  these  qualities  are  woven 
to  your  frame.  Yet  it  is  not  the  stutV,  but  the  rich- 
jss  of  the  work,  that  stamps  a  value  on  the  piece. 

Tarn.  Why,  thisis  downright  sermonizing,  Major : 
ve  you  pudding-sleeves  and  a  grizzle-wig,  you 
ight  be  chaplain  to  the  regiment.  Yet  matrimony 
a  leap  in  the  dark,  indeed,  if  we  cannot  before- 
md  make  ourselves  at  all  certain  of  the  fidelity 
id  afl'ection  of  our  wives. 

Belf.  Marriage  is  precarious,  I  grant  you,  and 
ust  be  so.  You  may  play  like  a  wary  gamester, 
s  trae.  I  would  not  marry  a  notorious  profligate, 
ir  a  woman  in  a  consumption  ;  but  there  is  bo  more 
iswering  for  the  continuance  other  good  disposi- 
Dn,  than  that  other  good  health. 
Tarn.  Fine  maxims!  make  use  of  them  yourself; 
ey  won't  serve  me.  A  fine  time,  indeed,  to  ex- 
Tience  a  woman's  fidelity,  after  marriage;  a  time 
ben  everything  conspires  to  render  it  her  interest 
deceive  you.  No,  no  ;  no  fool's  paradise  for  me, 
dlford.  [purgatory. 

Belf.  A  fool's  paradise  is  better  than  a  wiseacre's 
Tain.  'Sdeath!  Belford,  who  comes  here!  I  shall 

discovered.   (Resuming  his  counterfeit  manner.) 

Enter  Prattle. 
Prat.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient;  mighty 
rry,  extremely  concerned  to  hear  the  lady's  taken 
I  was  sent  for  in  a  violent  hurry;  had  forty 
tients  to  visit;  resolved  to  see  her,  however, 
ajor  Belford,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  in  good  health, 
ave  I  the  honour  of  knowing  this  gentleman? 
^ointiny  to  Tamper.) 

Tarn.  Hum,  hum!  {Limping  away  from  Prattle.) 
Belf.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  Prattle.  You 
m't  know  him,  I  believe.  A  little  hurt  in  the  ser- 
ce,  that's  all. 

Prat.  Accidents,  accidents  will  happen :  no  less 
an  seven  brought  into  our  infirmary  yesterday, 
id  ten  into  the  hospital.     Did  you  hear,  Major 


Belford,  that  poor  Lady  Di.  Racket  broke  her  arm 
last  night,  by  an  overturn,  from  her  horses  taking 
fright  among  the  vast  crowd  of  coaches  getting  iu 
at  Lady  Thunder's  rout ;  and  yesterday  morning. 
Sir  Helter  Skelter,  who  is  so  remarkably  fond  of 
driving,  put  out  his  collar-bone  by  a  fall  from  his 
own  coach-box. 

Tarn.  Pox  on  his  chattering  I  I  wish  he'd  be  gone. 
{Aside.)  [afraid  we  detain  you. 

Belf.  Bnt  your  fair  patient,  Mr.  Prattle:  I  am 

Prat.  Not  at  all;  I'll  attend  her  immediately. 
{Going,  returns.)  You  have  not  heard  of  the  change 

Tam.  Psha!  {Asiile.)  [iu  the  ministry? 

Belf.  I  have. 

Prat.  AV  ell,  well!  {Going,  returns.)  Lady  Sarah 
Melvile  brought  to  bed  within  these  two  hours — a 
boy.  Gentlemen,  your  servant,  your  very  humble 
servant.  \_Exit. 

Tam.  Chattering  jackanapes! 

Belf.  So,  the  apothecary's  come  already.  We 
shall  have  a  consultation  of  physicians,  the  knocker 
tied  up,  and  straw  laid  in  the  street,  shortly.  But 
are  not  you  ashamed,  Tamper,  to  give  her  all  this 
uneasiness  t 

Tam,  No  matter;  I'll  make  her  ample  amends 
at  last.  What  couhl  possess  them  to  send  for  this 
blockhead?  He'll  make  her  worse  and  worse  !  he 
will  absolutely  talk  her  to  death. 

Belf.  Oh!  the  puppy's  in  fashion,  you  know. 

Tam.  It  is  lucky  enough  the  follow  did  not  know 
me.  He's  a  downright  he-gossip!  and  anything  he 
knows  might  as  well  be  published  in  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. But  come,  for  fear  ofdiscovery,  we  had 
better  decamp  for  the  present.  March!  Iper. 

Belf.  You'll  expose  yourself  confoundedly,  Tam- 

Tam.  S;iy  no  more.  I  am  resolved  to  put  her 
affection  to  the  trial.  If  she's  thorough  proof,  I'm 
made  for  ever.    Come  along.  {Going.) 

Belf.  Tamper! 

Tam.  Oh!  I  am  lame;  I  forgot.  (Limping.) 

Belf  Lord,  Lord!  what  a  fool  self-love  makes 
of  a  man!  \^Exeunl. 

ACT  II. — Scene  I. —  Emilg's  Dressing-room. 
Emily,  Bell,  and  Prattle,  discovered. 

Bell.  I  think  you  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  reco- 
vered, Emily  1  [Heigho! 

Em.  I  am  much  better  than  I  was,  I  thank  you. 

Prat.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  knew  we  should  be  better  by- 
and-by.  'I'hese  little  nervous  disorders  are  very 
common  ail  over  the  town  ;  merely  owing  to  the 
damp  weather,  which  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  whole 
system.  The  poor  Dutchess  of  Porcelain  has  had 
a  fever  on  her  spirits  these  three  weeks ;  Lady 
Teaser's  case  is  absolutely  hysterical ;  and  Lady 
Betty  Dawdle  is  almost  half  mad  with  lowness  of 
spirits,  headaches,  tremblings,  vain  fears,  and  wan- 
derings of  the  mind.  [Crompton  do  1 

Em.    Pray,  Mr.  Prattle,  how   does  poor  Miss 

Prat.  Never  better,  madam.  Somebody  has 
removed  her  disorder,  by  prescribing  very  effec- 
tually to  the  Marquis  of  Cranford.  His  intended: 
match  with  Miss  Kichman,  the  hundred  thousand 
pound  fortune,  is  quite  off;  and  so,  niadanj,  lUiss 
Crompton  is  perfectly  well  again.  By-the-by^  too, 
she  has  another  reason  to  rejoice  ;  for  her  cousin. 
Miss  Dorothy,  who  lives  with  her,  and  began,  yoa 
know,  to  grow  rather  old  maidish,  as  we  say,  ma- 
dam, made  a  sudden  con(iuest  of  3Ir.  Bumper,  a 
Lancashire  gentleman  of  a  great  estate,  who  came 
up  to  town  tor  the  Christmas  ;  and  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Miss  Crompton's  yesterday  evening. 

Bell.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Prattle,  that  Sir  John  Med- 
ley is  going  to  the  south  of  France  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health  ? 

Prat.  Very  true,  madam;  very  true,  that  he's 
going,  I  promise  you;  but  not  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  Sir  John  is  well  enough  himself;  but 
his  aflairs  are  in  a  galloping  consumption,  I  assure 
you.  No  less  than  two  executions  in  his  house.  I 
heard  it  for  a  fact  at  Lady  Modish's.    Poor  gentle- 
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man !  T  liave  known  his  oharlot  stand  at  Arthur's 
till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  has  had  a  sad 
run  a  long  time;  but  that  last  affair  at  Newmarket 
totally  undid  him.  Pray,  ladies,  have  you  heard 
the  story  of  Alderman  Manchester's  lady? 

Bell.  Oh,  no  !  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Prat.  A  terrible  story,  indeed!  Eloped  from  her 
husband,  and  went  ott'  with  Lord  John  Sprightly. 
Their  intention,  it  seems,  was  to  go  over  to  Holland; 
but  the  Alderman  pursued  them  to  Harwich,  and 
catched  them  just  as  tbey  were  going  to  embark. 
He  threatened  Lord  John  with  a  prosecution  ;  but 
Lord  John,  who  knew  the  Alderman's  turu,  came 
down  with  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  so  the  Alderman 
received  his  wife,  and  all  is  well  again. 

Bell.  I  vow,  Mr.  Prattle,  you  are  extremely  amu- 
sing.    You  know  the  chit-chat  of  the  whole  town. 

Prat,  Can't  avoid  picking  up  a  few  slight  anec- 
dotes, to  be  sure,  madam.  Go  into  the  best  houses 
in  town  ;  attend  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom  ; 
nobody  better  received;  nobody  takes  more  care; 
nobody  tries  to  give  more  satisfaction.      [Prattle? 

Bell.  Is  there  any  public  news  of  any  kind,  Mr. 

Prat.  None  at  all,  madam ;  except  that  the  of- 
ficers aremost  of  them  returned  from  the  Havannah. 

Em.  So  we  hear,  sir. 

Prat.  I  saw  Colonel  Tamper  yesterday.  Oh !  ay, 
and  Major  Bel  ford  and  another  gentleman,  as  I 
came  in  here  this  morning. 

Bell.  That  was  Colonel  Tamper,  sir. 

Prat.  That  gentleman  Colonel  Tamper,  madam? 

Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Prat.  Pardon  me,  madam !  I  know  Colonel 
Tamper  very  well.  That  poor  gentleman  was  some- 
what disabled;  had  suffered  a  little  in  the  wars: 
Colonel  Tamper  is  not  so  unfortunate. 

Em.  Oh  !  yes  ;  that  horrid  accident — 

Praf.  What  accident?  [sir? 

Bell.  His  wounds,  his  wounds!  Don't  you  know. 

Prat.  Wounds,  madam !  Upon  my  word,  I  never 
heard  he  had  received  any. 

Bell.  No!  Why,  he  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  at  the 
siege  of  the  Havannah. 

Prat.  Did  he?  Why,  then,  madam,  I'll  be  bold 
to  say  he  is  the  luckiest  man  in  the  world. 

Bell.  Why  so,  sirl 

Prat.  Bcause,  madam,  if  he  lost  a  leg  or  an  eye 
at  the  Havannah,  they  must  be  grown  again  ;  or  he 
has,  somehow,  procured  others  that  do  the  business 

Em.  Impossible!  [every  whit  as  well. 

Prat.  I  wish  I  may  die,  madam,  if  the  Colonel 
had  not  yesterday  two  as  good  legs  and  fine  eyes  as 
any  man  in  the  world.  If  he  lost  one  of  each  at  the 
Havannah,  we  practitioners  in  physic  should  be 
much  obliged  to  him  to  communicate  his  receipt  for 
the  benefit  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  hospitals. 

Em.  Are  you  sure  that  the  Colonel  has  had  no 
such  loss,  sir? 

Prat.  As  sure  as  that  I  am  here,  madam.  I  sav? 
him  going  into  the  what-d'ye-call-hira  ambassador's, 
just  over  against  my  house,  yesterday  ;  and  the  last 
place  I  was  at  this  morning  was  Mrs.  Daylight's, 
whore  I  heard  the  Colonel  was  at  her  rout  last 
night;  and  that  everybody  thought  he  was  rather 
impro\-'ed  than  injured  by  his  late  expedition.  But, 
odso  ! — Lack-a-day  !   Now  I  recollect — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bell.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Prattle? 

Prat.  Excuse  me,  ladies  ;  I  can't  forbear  laugh- 
ing. Ha,  ha,  iia  !  The  gentleman  in  the  other  room. 
Colonel  Tamper!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  find  the  Colonel 
had  a  mind  to  pay  a  visit  in  masquerade  this  morn- 
ing. I  spoke  to  Major  Belford  ;  I  thought  I  knew 
his  friend,  too  ;  but  I)e  limped  away  and  hid  his  face, 
and  would  not  speak  to  me.  Upon  my  word,  he  did 
it  very  well.  I  could  have  sworn  there  had  been 
an  amputation.  He  would  make  a  figure  at  a  masked 

Eni.andBell.  Ha.ha,  ha!        [ball.  Ha,ha,ha! 

Pnit.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  comical!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bell'.  A  frolic,  Mr.  Prattle !  I  think,  however, 
you  ha^^  belter  not  take  any  notice  of  it  abroad. 


Prat.  Me !  I  shall  never  breathe  it,  madam ;  I  am 
close  as  oak ;  an  absolute  free-mason  for  secrecy. 
But,  madam,  (rising)  I  must  bid  you  good  mont- 
ing  ;  I  have  several  patients  to  visit  before  dinner. 
Mrs.  Tremor,  I  know,  will  be  dying  with  the  va- 
pours till  she  sees  me ;  and  I  am  to  meet  Dr. 
Valerian  at  Lord  Hectic's  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Em.  Ring  the  bell,  my  dear.  Mr.  Prattle,  your 
servant. 

Prat.  Ladies,  your  very  humble  servant.  I  shall 

send  you  a  cordial  mixture,  madam,  to  be  taken  in 

any  particular  faintness,  or  lowness  of  spirits  ;  and 

some  draughts  for  morning  and  evening.    Have  a 

care  of  catching  cold;  be  cautious  in  your  diet; 

and  I  make  no  doubt  but  in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  J 

perfectly  recovered.    Ladies,  your  servant;  jouri 

most  obedient,  very  humble  servant.  [Exit.j 

Bell.  {After  a  pause.)  Sister  Emily!  i 

£m.  Sister  Bell !  [sisterjn 

Bell.  What  d'ye  think  of  Colonel  Tamper  now, ' 

Em.  Why,  I  am  so  provoked,  and  so  pleased  ;  soj 

angry,  and  so  diverted;  that  I  don't  know  whether*] 

I  should  be  in  or  out  of  humour  at  this  discovery.  .| 

Bell.  No!  Is  it  possible  yon  can  have  have  so  little^ 

spirit?    This  tattling  apothecary  will  tell  this  fin& 

story  at  every  house  he  goes  into  :  it  will  be  town^j 

talk.    If  a  lover  of  mine  had  attempted  to  put  suchj 

an  impudent  deceit  upon  me,  I  would  never  see  his) 

face  again.  1 

Em.  If  you  had  a  lover  that  you  liked,  Bell,  yon! 

would  not  be  quite  so  violent.  \ 

Bell.  Indeed,  but  I  should.  What,  to  come  herel 
with  a  Canterbury  tale  of  a  leg  Eind  an  eye,  andj 
heaven  knows  what,  merely  to  try  the  extent  of  biij 
power  over  you  ;  to  gratify  his  inordinate  vanity,  it| 
case  you  should  retain  your  affection  for  him;  ort< 
reproach  you  for  your  weakness  and  infidelity,  ii 
you  could  not  reconcile  yourself  to  him  on  tha 
supposition. 

Em.  It  is  abominably  provoking,  I  own  ;  and  yet 
Bell,  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  but  I  wouh 
have  parted  with  half  my  fortune  to  have  made  ii 
certain  that  there  was  a  trick  in  the  story. 

Bell.  Well,  I  never  knew  one  of  these  men  c- 
extraordinary  sense,  as  they  are  called,  that  wa' 
not,  in  some  instances,  a  greater  fool  than  the  resj 
of  mankind. 

Em.  After  all.  Bell,  I  must  confess  that  thi' 
stratagem  has  convinced  me  of  the  infirmity  of  mi 
temper.  This  supposed  accident  began  to  mak; 
strange  work  with  me. 

Bell.  I  saw  that  plain  enough.  I  told  you  whfj 
your  pure  and  disinterested  passion,  sister,  woul 
come  to,  long  ago.  Yet  this  is  so  flagrant  an  afFron' 
I  would  not  marry  him  these  seven  years.      [siste 

Em.  That,  perhaps,  might  be  punishing  mysel 

Bell,  We  must  plague  him,  and  heartily,  too.  Of 
for  a  bright  thought  now,  some  charming  inventici 
to  torment  him  ! 

Em.  Oh!  as  tothatmatter,IshouldbegIadtohai 
some  comical  revenge  on  him,  with  all  my  heart. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Captain  Johnson,  madam. 

Em.  Desire  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit  Serv.l  la 
fit  to  see  any  company  now.  This  discovery  w 
do  me  more  good,  I  believe,  than  all  Mr.  Prattle 
cordial  mixtures,  as  he  calls  them. 

Bell.  Oh!  you're  in  charming  spirits,  sister.  Bi; 
Captain  Johnson  !  you  abound  in  the  military  ;  ca 
tains,  colonels,  and  majors,  by  wholesale.  Who 
Captain  Johnson,  pray  ? 

Em.  Only  the  name  that  Mademoiselle  Floriv 
the  Belleisle  lady  you  saw  this  morning,  goes  by 

Bell.  Oh !  sister,  the  luckiest  thought  in  t 
world :  such  an  use  to  make  of  this  lady  ! 

Em.  What  d'ye  mean?  [rival,  sist 

Bell.  Captain  Johnson  shall  be  Colonel  Tampe 

Em.  Hush  !  here  she  is.  [£72<«j- Mademoisei, 
Florival.]  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  iutrodi 
you  to  my  sister. 
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I    Bell.  I  have  heard  yonr  story,  madam,  and  take 
jart  in  your  misfortunes.  [lady,  madam. 

Flo.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  both  to  you  and  to  that 
I  JUm.  Oh  !  madam,  I  have  been  extremely  ill  since 
fou  was  here  this  morning,  and  terrified  almost 
peyond  imagination. 

1    Flo.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;  may  I  ask  what 
I'jas  alarmed  yonl  [you. 

j  Em.  It  is  so  ridiculous,  I  scarce  know  how  to  tell 
I  Bell.  Then  I  will.  You  must  know,  madam,  that 
■ny  sister  was  engaged  to  an  officer,  who  went  out 
in  a  late  military  expedition;  he  is  just  returned, 
Ibut  is  come  home  with  the  strangest  conceit  that 
3ver  filled  the  brain  of  a  lover.  He  took  it  into  liis 
bead  to  trj-  my  sister's  faith  by  pretending  to  be 
maimed  and  wounded,  and  actually  visited  her  this 
morning  in  a  counterfeit  character.  We  have  just 
now  detected  the  imposition,  and  want  your  assist- 
ance to  be  pleasantly  revenged  on  him. 
I  Flo.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  an  advocate  for 
ithe  lady's  cruelty;  but  you  may  both  command  me 
|in  anything. 

Em.  There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  case ;  I  fear  I  am 
jone  too  far  for  that.  As  you  are,  in  appearance, 
such  a  smart  young  gentleman,  my  sister  has  wag- 
gishly proposed  to  make  you  the  instrument  of 
ixciling  Colonel  Tamper's  jealousy,  by  your  person- 
iiting  the  character  of  a  supposed  rival.  Was  not 
that  vour  device,  sister  ] 

Be.ll.  It  was;  and  if  this  lady  will  come  into  it, 
land  you  play  your  part  well,  we'll  tease  the  wise 
Colonel,  and  make  him  sick  of  his  rogueries,  I 
warrant  you. 

Flo.  I  have  been  a  mad  girl  in  my  time,  I  con- 
fess, and  remember  when  I  should  have  joined  in 
such  a  frolic  with  pleasure.  At  present,  I  fear  I 
ini  scarce  mistress  enough  of  my  temper  to  main- 
tain my  character  with  any  tolerable  humour. 
However,  I  will  summon  up  all  my  spirits,  and  do 
Diy  best  to  oblige  you. 

Bell.  Oh  !  you  will  have  but  little  to  do :  the  bu- 
siness will  lie  chiefly  on  your  hands,  Emily.  You 
must  be  most  intolerably  provoking.  If  you  do  but 
irritate  him  sufliciently,  we  shall  have  charming 
sport  with  him. 

Em.  Never  fear  me.  Bell ;  Mr.  Prattle's  intelli- 
2;ence  has  given  me  spirits  equal  to  anything.  Now 
I  know  it  is  but  a  trick,  I  shall  scarce  be  able  to 
see  him  limping  about  without  laughing. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Colonel  Tamper,  madam. 

Em.  Shew  him  in.  \^Exit  Serv.l  Now,  ladies! 

Bell.  Now,  sister!  Work  him  neartily;  cut  him 
to  the  bone,  I  charge  you.  If  you  shew  him  the 
least  mercy,  you  are  no  woman. 

Enter  COLONEL  TAMPER. 

Tarn.  This  it  is  to  have  new  servants!  Not  at 
home,  indeed  !  A  pack  of  blockheads !  to  think  of 
denying  my  Emily  to  me.  I  knew  the  poor  dear 
jsoul  was  a  little  out  of  order,  indeed  ;  but — (seeing 
F/o)wa/)— I  beg  pardon,  madam;  I  did  not  know 
you  had  company. 

Bell.  Oh!  this  gentleman  is  a  particular  friend 
,  of  my  sister's  :  he's  let  in  at  any  time. 
,  j     Turn.  Hum !  [sir. 

Em.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  return  so  soon, 
I  Tarn.  No  ;  I  believe  I  am  come  somewhat  unex- 
j  ipectedly,  indeed,  madam. 
I  Em.  If  your  return  had  not  been  so  extremely 
iprecipitate,  sir,  I  should  have  sent  you  a  message 
on  purpose  to  prevent  your  giving  yourself  that 
J  itrouble. 

I,      Tarn.  Madam!    a  message!  for  what  reason ? 
[|    Em.  Because  I  am  otherwise  engaged. 

Tarn.  Engaged!  I  don't  apprehend  you,  madam. 
,(l  Em.  No?  you  are  extremely  dull,  then:  don't  you 
j,  isee  I  have  company?  Were  you  at  the  opera  last 
^  jlast night.  Captain  jfohnson  1  (Coquetting  with  Flo.) 
il  Tai/i.  I  am  thunderstruck.  Madam!  Miss  Emily  ! 
j    Em,  Sir !    Colonel  Tamper !    Sir ! 


Tarn.  I  say,  madam  ! — 

Em.  Sir? 

Tarn,  'Sdeath !  I  have  not  power  to  speak  to  her. 
(Aside.)  This  strange  and  sudden  alteration  in  your 
behaviour,  madam — 

Em.  Alteration!  none  at  all,  sir ;  the  change  is  on 
your  side,  not  mine  :  I'll  be  judged  by  this  gentle- 
man. Captain  Johnson,  here's  a  miniature  of  the 
Colonel,  which  he  sat  for  just  before  he  went 
abroad;  done  by  a  good  hand,  and  reckoned  a 
striking  likness.  Did  you  ever  see  a  poor  creature 
so  altered?  (Gives  a  bracelet.') 

Flo.  Why,  really,  madam,  there  is,  I  must  own, 
a  very  visible  difference  at  present.  That  black  ri- 
band (looking  by  turns  on  the  picture  and  Colonel 
Tamper)  makes  a  total  eclipse  of  the  brilliancy  of 
this  right  eye  ;  and  then,  the  irregular  motion  of  the 
leg  gives  such  a  twist  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  that — 

Tam.  Sir !  But  it  is  to  you  I  address  myself  at 
present,  madam.  I  was  once  fond  and  foolish  enough 
to  imagine,  that  you  had  a  heart  truly  generous  and 
sensible;  andtlatteredmyselfthat  it  was  above  being 
shaken  by  absence,  or  affected  by  events.  How  have 
I  been  deceived !  I  find  that — ■ 

Em.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  never  deceived  you ;  ray, 
3'ou  see  that  I  disdained  the  thought  of  deceiving 
you  even  for  a  day.  Out  of  respect  to  our  late 
mutual  attachment,  I  am  resolved  to  deal  openly 
with  you.  In  a  word,  then,  everything  between 
us  must  now  be  at  an  end. 

Tam.  Confusion!  Everything  at  an  end  !  andean 
you,  Emily,  have  the  courage  to  tell  me  so? 

Em.  Why  not?  Come,  come,  Colonel  Tamper  ; 
vanity  is  your  blind  side. 

Tain.  Zounds,  madam  ! 

Em.  Don't  be  in  a  passion.  Do  but  consider  the 
matter  calmly;  and  though  it  may  rather  be  dis- 
pleasing, yet  when  you  have  duly  weighed  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  sure  you  must  do  me  the  justice 
to  acknowledge  ray  sincerity. 

Tam.  I  shall  run  mad  !  Is  it  possible,  Emily? 
Sincerity  do  you  call  this?  Dissimulation,  d — d 
dissimulation! 

Em,  Have  patience,  sir.  The  loss  of  your  whole 
fortune  would  have  been  trilling  to  me;  but  how 
can  I  reconcile  myself  to  this  mangling  of  your 
figure?  Let  me  turn  the  tables  on  you  for  a  mo- 
ment:  suppose  now.  Colonel,  that  I  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye,  should 
you,  d'ye  think?  have  retained  yonr  affection  invio- 
lable for  me  ? 

Tarn.  False,  false  woman  !  Have  a  care,  Emily, 
have  a  care,  I  say,  or  you'll  destroy  your  fame  and 
happiness  for  ever.  Consider  what  you  are  doing, 
ere  you  make  a  final  resolution.  You'll  repent 
yonr  inconstancy,  I  tell  you  beforehand;  upon  my 
soul,  you  will!  you'll  have  more  reason  to  repent 
it,  than  you  can  possibly  imagine. 

Em.  Why  will  you  oblige  ine  now  to  say  shock- 
ing things  to  you  f  It  goes  against  me  to  tell  you 
so;  but  I  can't  even  see  you  now  without  horror; 
nav,  were  I  even,  from  a  vain  point  of  honour,  to 
adhere  to  my  engagements  with  you,  I  could  never 
conquer  my  disgust.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural 
connexion  ;  would  it  not,  Captain  Johnson? 

Tam.  Hell!  'sdeath.!  confusion!  How  steadily 
she  persists  in  her  perfidy  !  (Aside.)  Madam,  ma- 
dam !  I  shall  choke  with  rage !  But  one  word,  and 
I  am  gone  for  ever;  for  ever,  for  ever,  madam! 

Em.  What  would  you  say,  sir? 

Tam.  Tell  me,  then,  and  tell  me  truly:  have  not 
you  received  the  addresses  of  that  gentleman? 

Em.  He  has  honoured  me  with  them,  I  confess, 
sir  ;  and  every  circumstance  is  so  much  in  his  fa- 
vour, that  I  could  have  no  manner  of  objection  to 
him,  but  my  unfortunate  engagements  to  you  :  but 
sinceyourill-fortunehas  invinciblydivorcedus  from 
each  other,  I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  listen  to  him. 

Tam.  IMatchless  confidence  !  Mighty  well,  ma- 
dam !  It  is  not,  then,  the  misfortunes  that  have  be- 
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fallen  me,  but  the  charms  yon  have  fonnd  in  that 
gentleman,  which  have  altered  jour  inclination. 

Flo.  Well,  sir;  and  what,  then,  sir?  The  lady, 
I  presume,  is  not  included,  like  an  old  mansion- 
house,  in  the  rent-roll  of  your  estate,  or  the  inven- 
tory of  your  goods  and  chattels.  Her  hand,  I  hope, 
is  still  her  own  propertj^  and  she  may  bestow  it  on 
you  or  me,  or  anybody  else,  just  as  she  pleases. 

Tarn.  You  are  a  villain,  sir.   Withdraw  ! 

Bell.  Oh,  heavens!  here  will  be  murder.  Don't 
stir,  I  beg  you,  sir. 

Flo.  Oh  !  never  fear  me,  madam  ;  I  am  not  such 
a  poltroon  as  to  contend  with  that  gentleman.  Do 
you  think  I  would  set  my  strength  and  skill  against 
a  poor  blind  man,  and  a  cripple? 

Tarn.  Follow  me,  sir;  I'll  soon  teach  you  to  use 
your  own  legs. 

Flo.  Oh!  the  sturdy  beggar !  Stir  your  stumps 
and  begone;  here's  nothing  for  you,  fellow! 

Tarn.  Villain! 

Flo.  Poor  man ! 

Tarn.  Scoundrel! 

Flo.  Pr'ythee,  man,  don't  expose  yourself. 

Tarn.  Puppy  I 

Flo.  Poor  wretch !  [Colonel ! 

Em.  What,  quarrel  before  ladies?  Oh  !  for  shame, 

Tain.  (Aside.)  This  is  beyond  all  sufferance:  I 
can  contain  myself  no  longer.  Know,  then,  madam, 
(to  Emily)  to  your  utter  confusion,  I  am  not  that 
mangled  thing  which  you  imagine  me:  you  may 
see,  madam — (Resuming  his  natural  manner.) 

Em.  A  wonderful  cure  of  lameness  andblindness! 
Your  case  is  truly  curious,  sir ;  and  attested  bj'  three 
credible  witnesses.  Will  you  give  us  leave  to  print 
it  in  the  public  papers? 

Tarn.  Madam,  madam! 

Flo.  I  think  the  story  would  make  a  figure  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

Tarn.  Sir!  [minuet  with  me,  Colonel? 

Bell.  A  pretty  leg,  indeed.     Will  you  dance  a 

Em.  Yourwounds  are  not  mortal,  I  hope.  Colonel? 

Tarn,  No,  madam;  my  person,  I  thank  heaven,  is 
still  unhurt.  I  have  my  legs,  both  legs,  madam; 
and  I  will  use  them  to  transport  me  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  so  false  a  woman.  I  have  my  eyes,  too ; 
my  eyes,  madam ;  but  they  shall  never  look  on  you 
again,  but  as  the  most  faithless  and  ungrateful  of 
your  sex. 

Em.  If  I  am  not  surprised  how  he  could  act  it  so 
well !  Pray,  let  us  see  you  do  it  over  again,  Co- 
lonel. How  was  it,  eh?  (mimicking)  hip-hop,  hip- 
Lop,  like  Prince  Volscius,  I  think. 

Tarn.  I  took  that  method,  madam,  to  try  your  truth , 
constancy,  and  affection.  I  have  found  you  void 
of  all  those  qualities,  and  shall  have  reason  to  re- 
joice at  the  effect  of  my  experiment  as  long  as  I  live. 

Em.  If  you  meant  to  separate  yourself  from  me, 
)"ou  have,  indeed,  taken  an  excellent  method.  And 
a  mighty  proof  you  have  given  of  your  own  affec- 
tion, truly  !  Instead  of  returning,  after  an  anxious 
absence,  with  joy  into  my  presence,  to  come  home 
with  a  low  and  mean  suspicion,  with  a  narrow  jea- 
lousy of  mind,  when  the  frankness  and  generosity 
of  my  behaviour  ought  to  have  engaged  jou  to  re- 
pose the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  me. 

Tam.  The  event,  madam,  has  but  well  warranted 
my  experiment. 

Em,  And  shall  justify  it,  sir,  still  more  :  for  here, 
before  your  face,  I  give  my  hand  to  this  gentleman; 
solemnly  declaring,  that  it  shall  never  be  in  your 
power  to  dissolve  the  connexion  formed  between  us. 

Tam.  As  to  you,  madam,  your  infidelity  be  your 
punishment ;  but  that  gentleman  shall  hear  from  me. 

Flo.  I  defy  yon,  sir. 

Em.  Nothing  farther  remains  between  us  :  leave 
me,  sir. 

Tam.  I  am  gone,  madam;  and,  so  help  me,  hea- 
ven !  never,  never  to  return.  (  Going.) 
Enter  MAJOR  Bi:lfoRD. 

Belf.  How!  going  in  a  passion?  Hold,  Tamper! 


All  in  confusion!  I  thought  so;  and  came  to  set 
matters  to  rights  again.  [ford!  Oh! 

Flo.  What  do  I  see?  Major  Belford  !  Major  Bel- 

Belf.  Ah!  my  name,  and  fainting?  What  can  this  ' 
mean  ?    (linns  and  takes  her  in  his  aims.)    By  hea- 
vens !  a  woman!     Maj' I  hope  that — hold!  she  re- 
covers.   It  is,  it  is  she  !  my  dear  Florival  herself! 
and  we  shall  still  be  happy. 

!7'a?n.  Belford'sBelleislelady,  asllive!  Myrival  ; 
a  woman  !  I  begin  to  feel  myself  very  ridiculous. 

Belf.  What  wonder,  my  love,  has  brought  you  i 
hither,  and  in  this  habit?  ,' 

Flo.  Oh!  sir,  I  have  a  long  story  to  relate;  at' 
present,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  thatthat  lady's  brother  i 
has  been  the  noblest  of  friends  to  me;  and  she  her-  i 
self,  this  morning,  generously  vouchsafed  to  take  I 
me  under  her  protection.  j 

Belf.  I  am  bound  to  them  forever.  At  ray  return,' 
I  found  letters  from  your  father,  who,  supposing! 
you  were  in  England  with  me,  wrote  to  acquaint  ■ 
me  that  he  was  inconsolable  for  your  loss,  and  that  i 
he  would  consent  to  our  union  if  I  would  but  assure  j 
him  that  you  were  safe  and  well.  The  next  post  i 
shall  acquaint  him  of  our  good  fortune.  Well,  Tam-j 
per,  am  not  I  a  lucky  fellow?  [in  the  world,  i 

Tam.  Oh!  Belford,  I  am  the  most  miserable  dog  j 

Belf.  What,  you  have  dropped  your  mask,  I  see ; ; 
j'ou  are  on  your  legs  again.  I  met  Prattle  in  the, 
street;  he  stopped  his  chariot  to  speak  to  me  about  j 
you;  and  I  found  that  he  had  blown  you  up,  and 
discovered  to  the  ladies  that  you  was  returned  quite' 
unhurt  from  the  Havannah.  '■ 

Tam.  Did  that  coxcomb  betray  me?  That  ac-i 
connts  for  all  Emily's  behaviour.  Oh!  3Iajor,  Ij 
am  ruined  past  redemption ;  I  have  behaved  most; 
extravagantly,  both  to  your  lady  andEinilj'.  I  shallj 
never  be  able  to  look  them  in  the  face  again.  i 

Belf.  Ay,  ay;  I  foresaw  this.  Did  not  I  tell  yon| 
that  you  would  expose  yourself  confoundedly?.; 
However,  I'll  be  an  advocate  for  you;  my  Florival) 
shall  be  an  advocate  for  you  ;  and  I  make  no  doubli 
but  you  will  be  taken  into  favour  again.  j 

F!m.  Does  he  deserve  it.  Major?  I 

Belf.  Why,  madam,  I  can't  say  much  for  him. i 
or  myself  either,  'faith!  we  must  rely  entirely  ori 
your  goodness.  j 

Flo.  He's  a  true  penitent,  I  see,  madam  ;  and  IT  ! 
answer  for  it,  he  loves  you  to  excess.  Nay,  look  on 
him.  i 

Em.  Was  it  well  done.  Colonel,  to  cherish  a  mear! 
distrust  of  me?  to  trifle  with  the  partiality  I  haci 
shewn  to  you?  and  to  endeavour  to  give  me  pain.i 
merely  to  secure  a  poor  triumph  over  my  weaknes;  ^ 

Tam.  I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you.     [to  yourself  I, 

Bell.  Ashamed!  and  so  you  well  may,  indeed,     j 

Tam.  I  see  my  absurdity ;  all  I  wish  is  to  bir 
laughed  at  and  forgiven.  J 

Belf.  A  very  reasonable  request.  Come,  raadaraij 
pity  the  poor  fellow,  and  admit  him  to  your  gooei 
graces  again.  | 

Flo.  Let  us  prevail  on  you,  dear  madam.  ; 

Em.  Well,  now  I  see  he  is  most  heartily  mortiji 
fied,  I  am  half  inclined  to  pity  him. 

Tam.  Generous  Emily  !  [you  deserve]; 

Em.  Go,  you  provoking  wretch!  'tis  more  thali 

Tam.  It  shall  be  the  future  study  of  my  life  tj: 
deserve  this  pardon.  (Kissing  her  hand.)  Belforc.'; 
I  give  you  joy.  Madam,  (to  Florival)  I  have  bej 
haved  so  ill  to  you,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  giv;' 
you  joy  as  I  ought.  .  r 

Belf.  Come,  come ;  no  more  of  this  at  presen  i 
Now  we  have  on  all  sides  ratified  the  preliminarie; ; 
let  us  settle  the  definitive  treaty  as  soon  as  we  car .; 
We  have  been  two  lucky  fellows.  Tamper;  I  havj. 
been  fortunate  in  finding  my  mistress,  and  you  f ) 
fortunate  in  not  losing  your's. 

Tam.  So  we  have,  Belford;  and  I  wish  ever 
brave  officer  in  his  rirajesty's  service  had  secure 
to  himself  such  comfortable  winter-quarters  as  v 
have,  after  a  glorious  campaign,  lExenn; 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Inn  in  London. 
Enter  Landlord  and  IMoNFORD. 

Land.  Welcome  to  town,  your  honour!  a  long 
while  since  I  saw  your  honour  :  was  sayinif  hut  this 
very  morning  that  it  was  many  months  since  I  saw 
my  wortliy  master,  Squire  Monford. 

Mon.  Say  so  still,  landlord;  for  I  am  come  to 
town  incog,  and  wish  to  conceal  my  arrival  here. 

Land.  Ah!  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  in  the  case;  you 
liave  sprung  all  the  game  about  the  country,  and 
now  you  are  coming  to  poach  on  some  poor  fellow's 
manor  in  London. 

Mon.  No,  faith  I  there  is  no  poaching  in  the  case  ; 
I  mean  to  take  out  a  licence  for  sjiorting  on  a  cer- 
tain manor,  called  matrimony. 

Land.  Matrimony!  Lord!  sir,  'tis  well  enough 
for  your  dog-trots  :  we  must,  to  he  sure,  have 
cattle  for  the  high  road  business  of  life  ;  but  who 
the  devil  would  think  of  running  a  race-horse  in  a 
post-chaise]  'lis  time  enouuhto  put  him  in  harness 
when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  win  a  sweepstakes. 

Mon.  Wliy,lookve!  landlord,  I  don't  think  that 
twenty  years  of  dissipation  will  qualify  me  the  bet- 
ter for  a  husband.  I  look  on  marriage  as  a  sort  of 
partnership,  in  which  I  mean  to  engage  whilst  I 
can  bring  youth,  good  spirits,  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion, as  my  share  of  the  stock  in  trade;  but  when  a 
pretty  girl  linds  herself  entrapped  into  a  connexion 
with  a  bankrupt  trader,  can  he  be  angry  with  her 
for  faking  measures  to  dissolve  the  partnership? 

Land.  Well,  your  honour,  and  this  intended  fair 
partner  of  your's — • 

Mon.  She  is  coming  to  town  with  her  father,  and 
will  be  in  this  house  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 


Land.  The  old  story,  I  suppose ;  the  father  averse 
to  the  match.  , 

Mon.  Yes,  unfortunately  for  me  ;  hut  my  cliarmer 
has  consented  to  a  private  marriage  :  I  am  now  going 
in  search  of  lodgings  for  us,  and  shall  be  witli  you 
again  presentlv.  [Exit. 

Land.  Ah!  there  he  goes!  as  pretty  a  fellow,  ay, 
and  as  good  a  customer,  as  an  inn-keeper  would 
wish  to  live  by  :  never  knew  him  look  at  the  items 
of  a  bill  in  my  life  ;  always  paid  it  the  moment  he 
saw  the  sum  total,  and  submitted  to  be  cheated  like 
a  gentleman. 

Enter  SiMON. 

Sim.  Landlord!  how  are  you,  my  boy  ?  Come,  let's 
have  a  ^]as»:  (sittinrj  down)  you  are  a  jolly  fellow. 

Land.  And,  i'faith!  you  seem  to  he  the  same.  I 
think  it  is  now  three  days  since  you  came  to  town 
on  the  Buryfly,  during  which  time  you  have 
scarcely  been  sober  three  hours. 

Sim.  Psha,  psha!  'tis  only  my  not  being  used  to 
ride  on  the  roof  of  the  coachthat  made  me  giddy.  A 
sudden  exaltation  may  turn  better  heads  than  mine. 

Land.  And,  pray,  have  you  no  business  in  town? 

Sim.  None  of  my  own. 

Land.  But  you  have  some  of  your  master's? 

Sim.  Yes,  I  have  a  letter  froin  my  master  to  his 
son,  which  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  directly,  but, 
faith!  I  forgot  it;  and  it  don't  much  signify  :  I  hate 
to  be  a  messenger  of  ill  news. 

Land.  You  know  the  contents,  then? 

Sim.  Yes,  yes  ;  my  old  master  is  coming  to  town 
to  visit  his  son:  ay,  here  is  the  letter.  (lieadx.) 
"  To  Mr.  John  Whimsey ,  jnnior ,  at  Mrs.  Paitijpan's, 
pastrycook,  in  Piccadilly." 

Land.  Heyday  !  Whv,  you  are  not  going  to  open 
vour  master's  letter? 
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Sim.  Certainly  I  will;  my  master  would  make 
110  ceremonv  in  opening  a  letter  of  mine.  {Reads.) 
"  Dear  John,  I  send  you  this  by  my  man  Simon,  tvho 
ivill  deliver  it  to  you  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
London — " 

Land.  And  you  have  been  here  three  days  al- 
ready. 

Sim.  Come,  landlord,  you  don't  drink  :  here's 
to  ye.  (Bends.)  "  I  am  coming  to  loum  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  my  neighbour  Squander's  estate,  and 
shall  take  up  my  fjuarters  at  your  lodgings  for  two  or 
three  days;  I  shall  bring  your  sister  with  me,  as  I 
hear  there  is  a  rakish  young  dog,  of  the  name  ofMon- 
ford,  has  taken  it  in  his  head  to  fall  in  love  ivith  her, 
and  I  don't  choose  to  trust  her  out  of  my  sight." 

Laud.  Zounds!  why  did  not  you  tell  me  at  first 
who  was  your  master?  (Aside.)  tf  I  had  but  known 
it  before  Monford  left  the  house! 

Sim.  Why,  between  you  and  me,  I  am  half 
ashamed  to  own  my  master  :  he  is  as  suspicious  of 
everybody  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a 
rogue  himself.  A  servant  has  not  much  credit  in 
the  place,  I  assure  3'ou. 

Land.  Heyday  !  here's  a  post-chaise  come  to  the 

door.  [I  live! 

Sim.  With  my  master  and  his  daughter  in  it,  as 

Whim.  (  Without.)  Mind  (he  portmanteau,  sirrah, 

d'ye  hear?  and  take  care  none  of  the  bundles  are 

stolen. 

Sim.  Ay,  there,  his  suspicions  are  beginning  al- 
ready;  if  he  has  lost  but  a  button  from  his  coat, 
he'll  put  the  postillion  to  his  oath,  and  have  the 
very  horses  taken  before  a  magistrate. 

Land.  Well,  I  must  run,  and  prepare  to  receive 
hi  in.  l^Exit. 

Sim.  Yes,  so  must  I ;  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
reception — a  good  lie,  and  a  smiling  countenance. 

Enter  WhIMSEY,  CHARLOTTE,  and  Landlord. 
Land.  This  way,  madam;  this  way,  sir  ;  I  hope 
your  honour  has  had  a  good  journey. 

Whim.  No,  I  have  not  had  a  good  journey:  I 
have  had  lame  horses,  and  drunken  drivers  ;  dust 
from  the  road  ;  extortion  from  the  inn-keepers,  and 
bad  half-pence  from  the  turnpikes.  A  blight  upon 
honesty  and  good  manners  blows  from  this  city  of 
London,  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  It  is  a 
mere  ocean  of  knavery,  with  a  continual  spring-tide, 
which  infects  all  the  streams  of  fresh  water  round 
the  country,  and  makes  them  brackish  up  to  their 
very  source. 

Land.  'Tis  very  true,  your  honour;  travelling  is 
very  dear  now. 

Whim.  Dear,  with  a  vengeance  !  I  remember 
the  time  when  a  man  could  be  choked  upon  a  dusty 
road  for  sevenpence  a  mile  ;  but  now  one  must  pay 
a  shilling  a-iiiile  for  the  pleasure  of  being  smothered, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  You  have 
not  lost  your  watch,  have  you?  (To  Charlotte.) 

Char.  Oh  I  no,  sir,  all  is  safe  about  me — except 
my  heart.  (Aside.) 

Whim.  My  pockets  were  all  safe  when  I  got  out 
of  the  cliaise  ;  I  suppose  I  have  hardly  lost  any- 
thing since  I  came  into  the  house.  [house! 
Land.  Lord!   sir,  what  do  you  mean?     In  my 
Whim.  Egad!   I  don't  know,   friend;  but  there 
are  much  ilner  houses   than   your's  in  this  town, 
where  a  man  may  go  in  with  full  pockets,  and  come 
out  with  empty  ones.   But  where  is  ra^'  rascal? 
Siin.  (Coming  forward.)  Here  am  I,  sir. 
Whim.  Well,  sirrah,  I  suppose  my  son  and  you 
have  been  laying  your  heads  together  to  cheat  the 
old  fellow,  when  he  came  to  town  :  what  did  he  say 
when  he  read  my  letter? 

Sim.  He  presents  his  dutiful  respects,  and  anx- 
iously expects  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you — 

Whim.  Go  to  be  buried;  I  dare  say  he  does  :  but 
I'm  resolved  to  live  temperately,  out  of  spite  to 
him.     Landlord,  see  if  the  coach  is  come.     \^Exit 


[Act  I. 

Landlord."]  And  you,  (to  Simon)  go  and  see  all  the 
luggage  put  safely  into  it.  {Exit  Simon.']  Come, 
Charlotte,  uncloud  your  countenance  ;  don't  tell 
me  of  having  lost  your  heart :  a  young  girl's  heart 
is  like  a  tame  pigeon;  let  her  throw  it  away  ten 
times  in  a  month,  it  will  be  sure  to  come  back  ] 
again. 

Enter  SiMON. 
Sim.  The  coach  is  ready,  sir. 
Whim.  Very  well ;  be  sure,  then,  and  take  the 
number;  and,  d'ye  hear?  if  there  is  any  cordage 
from  the  trunks  left,  save  it,  Simon  ;  though  it  be 
ever  so  little,  it  may  serve  to  tie  up  something  or 
other. 

Sim.  Certainly,  sir,  if  it  is  but  a  yard  of  rope — I 
tliink  I  should  know  how  to  apply  it  properly. 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — Mrs.  Pattypans  Shop. 
Mrs.  Pattypan  and  Young  Whimsey. 
Mrs.  P.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.   Whimsey,  your 
behaviour  is  beyond  all  bearing.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  sober  family  to  have  such  a  rake  for  a  lodger. 
Young  W,  Come,  come,  raydear  Mrs.  Pattypan; 
thou  peerless  princess  of  all  pastry-cooks!  let  ns 
talk  over  the  matter  coolly. 

Mrs.  P.  Talk,  indeed!  I  am  tired  of  talking, 
Mr.  Whimsey. 

Young  W.  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  never  expected  you 
would  have  been  tired  of  that. 

Mrs.  P.  What  signifies  reasoning  with  you?  you 
are  so  thoughtless,  so  dissipated  !  keep  such  com- 
pany, and  such  hours  !  you'll  shorten  your  days. 

Young  W.  But,  then,  as  the  old  saying  is,  I 
lengthen  my  nights,  Mrs.  Pattypan  ;  and  so  it  comes 
pretty  nearly  to  the  same  end. 

Mrs.  P.  How  often  must  I  beg  of  you  to  quit 
the  premises?  I've  given  you  warning  every  day 
for  this  month  past,  and  you  won't  take  it. 

Young  W.  'Tis  a  common  complaint  against 
young  people,  that  they  won't  take  warning. 

Mrs.  P.  I  have  put  up  a  bill  in  the  shop  window 
already — a  first  floor  to  be  let  furnished  :  it  will 
not  long  remain  empty,  I  dare  say;  nay,  a  gentle- 
man was  here  just  now  to  view  the  apartments. 

Young  W.  You  take  equal  care  of  your  lodgings 
as  of  your  heart,  I  perceive,  Mrs.  Pattypan  ;  you 
let  nothing  of3'our's  remain  long  unoccupied.  I  think 
your  late  husband  has  been  dead  about  two  months, 
and  you  are  now  preparing  for  the  reception  of  a 
second. 

Mrs.  P.  Who  do  yon  mean,  sir? 
Young  W.  I  mean  your  apprentice,  Tim  Tart- 
lett;  and  a  very  good  choice,  too,  let  me  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Pattyman  ;  he  has  served  his  time  to  his  mas- 
ter's business;  and,  I  dare  say,  you  will  find  him  a 
very  useful  partner.  But  I  see  him  coming,  and  I  [ 
won't  interrupt  a  love  conversation. 

Mrs.  P.  I  understand  your  sneers,  sir.  But  I  hope, 
before  you  quit  the  house,  you  mean  to  discharge 
your  debts.    You  are  pretty  much  in  my  books. 

Young  W.  That  is  owing  to  my  great  respect  for 
you.     I  hope  I  shall  never  be  out  of  your  books. 
Adieu,  my  dear  old  girl !  If  I  can't  get  a  bed  else-  i 
where,   perhaps  I  may  pop  in  here;   so  you'll  let 
your  maid  Nancy  sit  up  for  me.  \^Exit, 

Mr.9.  P.  Impudent  fellow  !  [Enter  Tin  Takt- 
LETT.]  Oh  !  your  servant,  sir;  readydrest,!  see,  for 
going  abroad  ;  you  are  always  gadding,  Tim  Tartlett. 
Tim.  Lord!  mistress,  vy,  you  are  always  scold- 
ing one  for  taking  a  little  harmless  recreation  :  yon 
know  I  loves  to  see  life,  because  vy,  'tis  so  agree-  t 
able. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  sir,  and  is  there  nothing  due  to 
me  for  my  attention  to  you?  What  do  you  think 
made  me  take  you  from  your  poor  relations,  and 
place  you  in  my  own  family? 

Tim.  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,  mistress ;  you  must 
know  best. 
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Mrs.  P.  Haven't  I  pul  monev  in  your  pocket, 
and  made  a  gentleman  of  j'oiil  "have  not  I  taught 
you  breeding? 

Tim.  Wery  true. 
!      Mrs.  P.  Have  not  I,  atlength,  resolved  to  make 
you  master  of  iny  shop,  my  fortune,  and  myself? 

Tim.  But,  then,  you  won't  jet  me  be  my  own 
master. 

]\Irs.  P.  Your  own  master,  indeed !  then  you 
would"  be  ruined  presently. 

Tim.  Veil,  and  if  so  be  I  vas,  vhat  then!  Vy, 
■  there's  some  of  the  great  folks,  that  pass  in  their 
striped  coaches  and  pheatons,  and  look  as  fine  as  a 
king  on  a  twelfth-cake,  our  Nancy  says  they  have 
been  ruined  for  some  years;  and  yet,  ecod  !  they 
I  seem  as  gamesome  and  airy  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Mrs.  P.  Our  Nancy,  indeed!  there  is  another  of 
lyour  follies  ;  always  laughing  and  hallooing  with 
jthat  trapes  in  the  shop,  as  if  you  were  mad. 

Tim.  Vy,  I  can't  help  toying  with  her  a  little  now 
and  then,  she  is  such  a  merry  humoursome  soul. 

Mrs.  P.  The  trollop  shall  not  stay  within  my 
■doors.  Oh!  Tim,  Tim!  I  wish  you  liad  pride 
ienough  to  keep  such  wretches  at  a  distance. 

Tim.  Vy,  so  I  have,  sometimes  ;  I  can  be  as  proud 
as  Old  Scratch  to  our  journeymen  and  the  shop- 
boy  ;  but  when  I  looks  at  a  pretty  girl,  lord  !  mis- 
tress, all  my  pride  melts  away,  like  our  ice-cream 
,!n  the  sunshine. 

(Mrs,  P.  Don't  provoke  me,  Timothy.  I  declare — 
£H<cr  MONFORD. 
Mon.  The  card  in  your  shop-window  informed 
'lue,  madam,  that  you  have  a  lirst  floor  to  let  ready 
"urnislied. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  pretty  a  floor,  though  I 
say  it — will  you  please  to  look  at  the  rooms? 
Mon.  I  have  seen  them  already. 
Mrs.  P.  Oh  !  you  are  the  gentleman  who  called 
ust  now,  while  I  was  out. 

Mon.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  I  can  take 
r)Ossession  of  the  lodgings  this  afternoon? 
Mrs.  P.  This  hour,  sir,  if  you  please. 
Mon.  I  expect  my  sister  from  the  country  this 
?vening;  and  as  I  cannot  accommodate  her  at  my 
1  chambers,  am  obliged,  at  this  short  notice,  to  take 
odtriiigs. 
'    Mrs.  P.  Very  well,  sir. 

i!/o7i.  I  am  now  going  to  the  place  where  she 
will  arrive,  to  leave  a  card  of  your  shop,  and  shall 
36  back  time  enough  to  receive  her.  \^Exit. 

Mrs.  P.  Short  and  sweet,  indeed! 
Tim.  I  wonder  vether  his  sister  is  a  comely  girl. 
'  '•    Mrs.  P.  Whjtt  is  thatto  you,  sir?  Do  be  so  good 
IS  to  send  your  favourite  Nancy  to  me  immediately  : 
'  .ve  must  get  everything  in  order  for  the  lady. 

Tim.  If  she  has  but  black  eyes!  I  like  black 
'yes  monstrously. 

Mrs.  P.  Never  to  ask  the  price  of  the  lodgings  ! 

[  declare  I  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  him.     \^Exit. 

Tim.  Ecod!  you'll  make  a  pretty  penny  of  him 

'  ;)efore  you  have  done  with  him,  I  warrant.    [^Exil. 

.[    Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  Mrs.  Pattypan's  house. 

,  Mrs.  Pattypan  discovered. 

I    Mrs.  P.  Bless  me!  what  a  litter  this  room  is  in  ! 
,  ;[  shall  be  ashamed  for  the  young  lady  to  see  it. 

Enter  Nancy. 

"  !    Nancij.  Madam,  here  is  one  of  the  oddest  old 

*■!  ;;entlemen  below  ;  all  we  can  get  out  of  liim  is,  that 

ihese  are  his  son's  lodgings,  and  he  will  come  up 

'J  1    Mrs.  P.  His  son's  lodgings  !  [stairs, 

^,  ■    Nancij.  There  is  a  young  lady  with  him,  madam. 

Mrs.  P.  Oh!   the  sister  of  my  new  lodger,  un- 

loubtedly.     Shew  them  up  immediately. 

Nancy.  They  are  shewing  themselves  up,  ma- 
lam  ;  here  they  are.  [£.a7. 


Enter  Whimsey  and  Chaulotte. 

Whim,.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  find  my 
son  has  taken  lodgings  here.  I  presume,  you  are 
Mrs.  Pattypan?. 

Mrs.  P.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Whim.  Then,  we  are  all  right;  and  so,  you  are 
welcome  to  your  brother's  lodgings,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  P.  That  you  are,  madam,  I'll  be  sworn, 
lour  brother  seemed  very  anxious  for  your  arri- 
val, he  will  be  home  soon. 

Enter  SiMON,  tvith  a  portmanteau. 

Whim.  There,  sirrah,  put  the  portmanteau  in  the 
corner;  one  should  always  have  an  eye  to  one's 
property.  (To  Mrs.  P.)  Well,  Mrs.  Pattypan, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  son?  how  d'ye  like  him 
for  a  lodger? 

Mrs.  P.  Indeed,  sir,  he  seems  to  be  a  mighty 
civil,  agreeable,  young  gentleman!  quite  the  re- 
verse of  my  late  lodger;  a  dissipated,  good-for- 
nothing — but  give  me  leave  to  shew  you  the  apart- 
ments, madam. 

Whim.  3Irs.  Pattypan,  let  ns  have  tea  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I  am  rather  fatigued  with  my  journey. 
[Exeunt  Mrs.  P.  and  Charlotte.]  I'faitli !  I  like 
Jack's  lodgings  mightily  !  here  are  all  the  pictures 
f  gave  hini,  and  the  library  of  books ;  he  has  taken 
great  care  of  them,  I  see  ;  all  look  as  good  as  new  j 
and  not  a  volume  displaced;  he  is  a  careful  reader, 
I  dare  say:  I  shall  fancy  myself  quite  at  home 
among  my  old  acquaintance.  But  who  have  we  herel 

Enter  Monford,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Mon.  Let  me  know  the  moment  the  lady  comes. 

Whim.  (^Aside. )  Some  friend  of  my  son's,  I  sup- 
pose. Sir,  your  most  obedient :  very  pretty  apart- 
ments, sir. 

Mon.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  dislike  them. 

Whim.  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  be  seated. 

Mon.  Sir,  I — I — {aside)— I  see  you  don't  wait 
for  the  same  invitation. 

Whim.  What  d'ye  think  of  those  pictures,  sir? 
they  are  reckoned  pretty  good. 

Mon.  They  seem  to  be  very  fine,  indeed,  sir. 

Whim,  Very  glad  you  like  them  ;  I  bought  them. 
Indeed,  I  partly  furnished  this  room.  {Rings  the 
bell.)  fslerer,  egad! 

Mon,  Furnished  the  room  !  {Aside.)  Some  uphol- 

Enter  Frank. 

Whim.  Let  me  have  a  pair  of  slippers,  my  lad, 
directly.  I  long  to  be  out  of  my  boots.  [^Exit 
Frank.]  Nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  be  perfectly  at 
one's  ease  ;  tliat's  my  opinion. 

Mon.  So  I  perceive,  sir. 

Re-enter  Frank. 

Whim.  I  expect  my  son  presently.  You'll  stay 
to  tea,  sir?  {Pulls  off  his  boots.) 

Mon.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  believe  I  shall,  sir.  A  most 
impudent  old  fellow  this  seems  to  be.   {Aside.) 

Whim.  {Aside.)  Believe  I  shall!  He  might  as 
well  have  said,  thank  ye. 

Frank.  {Aside.)  A  curious  acquaintance  my  mas- 
ter seems  to  have  picked  up.  [Exit. 

Mon.  Sir,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  be 
guilty  of  any  rudeness  to  you,  but  I  apprehend  you 
are  not  apprized  who  has  taken  these  lodgings. 

Whim.  Oh  !  yes,  I  am,  sir. 

Mon.  In  short,  I  expect,  my  sister  from  the 
country  every  moment;  and,  perhaps,  the  presence 
of  a  third  person  might  nolbe  quite  agreeable  to  her. 

Whim.  Oh!  as  to  that,  I  expect  my  daughter 
every  moment,  too,  and  we  may  all  drink  tea  toge- 
ther. {Tea  brought  in  by  Nancy.)  Do  tell  my 
daughter  to  make  haste.  {Aside  to  Nancy.)  There 
can  be  no  barm  to  invite  him,  as  he  is  a  friend  of 
Jack's.     May  I  ask  your  name,  sir  ?   [Exit  Nancy. 

Mon.  Monford,  sir. 
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[Act  I. 


Whim.  {Aside.')  Monford!  the  very  fellow  who 
wants  to  run  away  with  Charlotte! 
Enter  Frank. 
Frank.  {Aside  to  Mon.)  Miss  Whimsey  is  now 
n  the  house,  sir. 

Mon.  In  the  house!  Here,  Frank,  kick  this 
d—d  portmanteau  down  stairs.  {Frank  offers  to  take 
it,  but  Whimsey  prevents  him.)  You  must  reallv  par- 
don me,  sir;  any  other  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you.  {Attempting  to  force  Whimsey  out.) 

Whim.  Zounds,  sir!  what  d'ye  mean  by  that? 

Enter  Charlotte. 
Mon.  {Catches  Charlotte  in  his  arms.)  My  Char- 
lotte !  am  I  indeed  so  blest  as  to  hold  you  in  my 
arras  again!   {To  Whimsey.)  Give  me  leave  sir,  to 
introduce  you  to  my  sister.  [lure. 

Char.  {Aside.)  Good  heavens!  what  an  adveu- 
Whim.  A  tine  girl,  Mr.  Monford.    Pray,  are  you 
both  by  the  same  father  ? 
Mon.  Sir! 

Whim.  I  am  sure,  till  this  moment,  I  did  not 

know  I  could  boast  of  such  an  hopeful  offspring  as 

yQ^_  [E.rif  Frank. 

Char.  Hear  me,  my  dear  father. 

Mon.  {Aside.)    His  daughter !    a  curse  on   my 

unlucky  stars  ! 

Whim.  Don't  be  disappointed,  young  man!   you 

have  had  a   devilish  lucky  escape  in  missing  my 

daughter,  I  assure  you;   for  not  a  shilling  would  I 

have  given  her,  had  she  thrown  herself  away  on  you. 

Mun.  {Aside.)  V.'hal  the  devil  shall  I  say  ? 

Whim.  I  suppose  you  are  muttering  curses  against 

the  old  fellow,  because  he  won't  sutler  you  to  hum 

him?  Come,  use  no  ceremony;   let  me  hear  what  I 

am.  [a  friend. 

Mon.  {Aside.)  I  have  it.     You  are,  sir,  indeed, 

Whim.  For  depriving  you  of  your  wife!   that  is, 

indeed,  the  part  of  a  modern  friend. 

Mon.  I  thank  you  for  your  candour;  you  have 
discovered  to  me  my  mistake. 

Whim.  You  expected,  then,  that  the  old  codger 
would  have  whimpered  a  little,  joined  your  hands, 
and  have  given  you  half  his  fortune,  for  making  a 
fool  of  him? 

Mon.  I  own  it;  but  I  see  I  was  in  an  error.  Miss 
Charlotte,  I  thought  you  were  a  woman  of  fortune ; 
your  father  has  convinced  me  that  you  will  no  longer 
"be  such,  if  you  marry  me  ;  I  should,  therefore,  be 
guilty  of  the  greatest  injustice  in  wishing  to  sacrifice 
your  happiness  to  the  gratiiication  of  my  passion. 

Char.  Sir,  you     you  are  perfectly  in   the  right. 

I  feel  the  delicacy  of  your  conduct,  and— you  may 

be  sure  J  approve  it.  ^Exit. 

Whim.    Give  me  your  hand,  Monford.    Egad!  I 

begin  to  think  you  are  a  devilish  sensible  fellow. 

Mon.  Between  you  and  I,  Mr.  Whimsey,  it  won't 
do  for  younger  brothers,  like  me,  to  fall  in  love. 

Whim.  Certainly  not.  It  may  well  be  called 
falling  in  love.  'Tis,  in  truth,  a  false  step,  and 
many  a  man,  who  has  once  met  with  the  accident, 
has  tbund  the  ill  eft'ects  of  it  afterwards. 

Mon.  Riglit,  sir;  suppose,  now,  yon  were  to  re- 
commend me  to  a  wife;  a  rich  widow,  for  instance. 
Whim.  Eh!   why,  what  say  you  to  the  lady  of 
this  mansion,  Mrs.  Pattypan t     My  son  Jack  tells 
me,  in  bis  letters,  she  is  worth  a  round  sum. 

Mon.  A  good  thought,  sir  ;  with  your  permission, 
I'll  step  to  Miss  Whimsey,  and  tell  her  my  resolu- 
tion of  courting  the  old  lady  directly. 

Whim.  Don't  trouble  yourself;  I'll  step  to  Miss 
Whimsey  myself;  and  return  immediately,  to  have 
a  litlle  more  talk  with  you  on  the  subject.  Odso  ! 
but  while  I  am  looking  after  my  daughter,  I  may 
lose  my  portmanteau.  lExit. 

iSn to- Frank. 
Frank.  So,  sir,  you  are  in  a  fine  hobble  here; 
this  old  man  is  the  father  of  your  mistress. 


Mon.  Even  so,  Frank:  luckily,  a  thought  oc- 
curred to  me,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  has  put  him 
off  his  guard:  I  have  pretended  to  give  up  his 
daughter,  and  pay  my  addresses  to  the  old  pastry- 
cook below  stairs. 

Frank.  Lord !  sir,  this  scheme  is  too  absurd  to 
pass  on  any  man,  however  credulous  he  may  be. 

Mon.  To  be  sure  ;  but,  if  I  can  make  him  believe 
this  absurdity  but  for  a  few  hours,  all  may  yet  be 
well.  I  think  I  can  easily  find  means  to  convey  niy 
dear  girl  out  of  the  reach  of  her  father's  power  this 
evening.  Go  instantly,  Frank,  and  order  a  chaise 
to  be  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  exactly  at  twelve 
o'clock.  [.Exit  Frank. 

Enter  Mrs.  Pattypan. 
Mrs.  P.  Sir,   your  most  obedient,  humble  ser- 
vant.   I  did  not  understand  that  you  expected  your 
father  in  town. 

Mon.  Nor  I  neither,  madam.  So,  I  must  pass 
for  the  old  fellow's  son,  I  find.  {Aside.) 

3Trs.  P.  I  hope,  sir,  you  like  the  lodgings,  and' 
don't  think  them  dear  at  three  guineas  a  week. 
Mon.  Certainly  not. 

lEx/er  Whimsey. 
Mrs.  P.  Ay;  I  knew  we  should  agree,  sir.    Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

fVhim.  Egad  !  he  has  put  the  question  to  her.; 
{Aside.)  Monford,  I  perceive  you  have  begun  the 
attack. 

Mon.  And  have  conquered,  too;    only  don't  in- 
terrupt me  in  my  victory.  [me. 
Whim.  Not  I  :  you  may  say  what  you  will  before 
Mon.  Ay  ;  but  the  lady  won't  care  to  speak  be-i 
fore  you.     Pray,  now,  sir,  leave  us  to  ourselves. 

Mrs.  P.  {To  Whim.)  Your  servant,  sir :  we  had 
come  to  terms  before  you  came  in. 

Whim.  Oh  !  you  had  ?  [thing 

WIrs.P.  Yes;  we  were  proceeding  to  settle  every- 

Whim.  Then,  I  am  sure  I  won't  interrupt  you ; 

and  so,  good  b'ye.  {Aside.)  Ill  take  the  liberty  ol 

listening  to  their  conversation,  however:  nothing 

but  the  evidence  of  my  own  ears  can  remove  my 

suspicions.  [Exit 

Mon.  Don't  mind  my  father,  Mrs.  Pattypan  ;  ok 

folks  have  their  peculiarities. 

Mrs. P.  True,  sir;  I  dare  say  it  will  be  the  sami 
with  you  and  I  when  we  grow  old.  [Enter  Whim 
SEY,  and  retires.']  But,  however,  to  return  to  bu 
siness;  right  reckoning  makes  long  friends,  as  ] 
used  to  tell  my  first  husband.  i 

Mon.  Ay,  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  very  happy  toj 
together. 

Whim.  {Aside.)  Uapfy  together'. 
Mrs.  P.  I  presume,  sir,  you  generally  dine  out 
Mon.  Constantly. 

Whim.  {Aside.)  Zounds!  that's  odd  enough  !  no 
to  dine  at  home  during  the  honeymoon,  at  least. 
Mrs.  P.  And  you  keep  good  hours,  I  hope,  sir. 
Mon.  Oh  !  yes  ;  you'll  always  find  me  in  bed  b 
twelve  o'clock. 

Whim.  {Aside.)  That's  a  material  article.  | 

Mon.  I  think  you  have  no  family,  Mrs.  Pattypani 
Mrs.  P.  No,   sir,  I  never  had  any  yet;  but  as 
think  of  altering  my  situation,  it  may  happen  that- 
Mon.  I  understand  you;  but  that  will  make  e 
sort  of  diflerence  to  me. 

Mrs.  P.  Indeed!  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  ii 
for  you  know,  sir,  some  gentlemen  have  an  objei 
tion  to  children.  i 

Whim.  {Aside.)  Egad!  there  can  be  no  deceit  j 
all  this:  it  will  be  a  match,  I  see  that.  {Coming  fo\ 
ivard.)  I  wish  you  both  joy  with  all  my  soul !  dor| 
be  confused,  Mrs.  Pattypan  ;  you  know  this  isi; 
the  first  bargain  of  the  sort  you  have  struck. 

Mrs.  P.  Oh  !  dear,  no,  sir;  nor  I  hope  it  will  n 
be  the  last. 

Whim.  {Aside.)  D— d  good  encouragement  t 
a  man  to  venture  on  her!  I  suppose  she  expects 
bury  two  or  three  husbands  yet.  . 
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Mon.  (Aside  to  Whim.)  Well,  sir,  what  do  you 
say  to  all  this  ? 

Whim.  (Aside.)  Why — why — v/hy — you  are  a 
bold  man,  that's  all.  Come,  as  it  is  a  bargain,  take 
hands  on  it;  take  hands — nay,  salute  her ;  come, 
kiss  her,  ray  boy. 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  My  boy!  The  old  gentleman 
seems  mighty  fond  of  his  son. 

Moil.  (Aside. )  Egad  !  I  wish  this  ceremony  were 
well  over;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
farce.  (Salutes  Mrs.  P.) 

Whim.  (Joining  their  hands.)  May  you  live  long 
togetlier,  and  may  no  domestic  quarrels  obtrude  on 
your  happiness!  may  you,  Mrs.  Pattypan,  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  oll'spring! 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  A  numerous  ofl'spring  ! 
Mon.  Pray,  ray  dear  sir,  drop  the  subject ;  you 
see  it  distresses  her;  and,  you  know,  one  raust con- 
sult a  woman's  feelings  on  some  occasions. 
Whim.  Certainly,  certainly  ! 

Mon.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  hurt  Mrs. 
Patty  pin's  delicacy. 

Wliim.  So  should  I :  when  a  woman  has  but  just 
enough  left  for  her  immediate  use,  it  would  be  cruel 
indeed  to  damage  that.  FII  change  the  subject, 
Monford,  depend  upon  it.  (Converses  ivilh  Mrs.  P. 
in  dumb  shew.) 

Enter  Frank. 
Frank.  (Aside  to  Mon.)  Sir,  it  is  an  impossibi- 
lity tor  you  to  procure  au  interview  with  Miss  Char- 
Mon.  Impossible,  Frank!  [lotte. 

Prank.  Absolutely  so  !  she  is  so  closely  watched  : 
but  I've  engaged  one  in  your  interest,  who  will  take 
any  message  to  her  for  you.  No  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Timothy  Tartlett. 

Mon.  But  how  can  he  assist  mel 
Frank.  By  communicating  to  your  mistress  any 
message  3'ou  wish  ;  he  will  never  be  suspected. 
Mon.  Not  a  bad  thought,  i'faith  ! 
Frank.  He  is   waiting   to   speak   to  you   below 
stairs:   slip  away  from  the  old  gentleman  directly. 
fVhim.  Now,  what  the  devil  can  they  be  whis- 
pering aboutl     I   always  suspect  a  man  to  be   a 
rogue  when  I   see  him  whisper.    (Interrupts,  and 
looks  (tnxionshj  at  tliem.)    Eh!   why,  you  have  not 
changed  your  mind  as  to  matrimony,  have  you  1 

[Exit  Frank. 
Mon.  Not  in  the  least,  I  promise  you,  sir.    I  am 
now  going  on  some  business  whicli,  I  flatter  myself, 
will  hasten  the  match,  and  a  few  hours  will,  I  hope, 
cure  all  your  suspicions.  [Exit. 

Whim.  Egad!  though,  I'll  ask  the  old  woman 
some  questions  about  him  ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
that.  Pray,  Mrs.  Pattypan,  if  I  don't  hurt  your 
delicacy  by  the  question,  how  long  may  you  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  young  man  whom  you 
are  going  to  marry? 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  Young  man  whom  I  am  going 
to  raarry  !  how  the  deuce  could  he  hear  of  ray  in- 
tending to  marry  Tim  Tartlett? 

Whim.  You'll  excuse  my  curiosity — but,  pray, 
is  not  he  rather  wild? 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  Yes,  yes;  he  means  Tim. 
Why,  sir,  I  believe  he  is  rather  flighty ;  he  has  his 
little  gallantries. 

Whim.  Lookye!  Mrs.  Pattypan,  as  to  his  little 
gallantries,  as  you  call  them,  perhaps  I  know  more 
of  ihe  matter  than  you  do. 

Mrs.  P.  Dear  sir,  you  awaken  my  curiosity. 
Whim.  But,  really,  when   I   consider  how  disa- 
greeable a  task  it  is  to  interfere  between   man  and 
wife — for  such  I  consider  you  to  be — 

Mrs.  P.  'Tis  very  true,  sir;  in  all  Ihe  quarrels 
that  I  had  with  my  poor  dear  soul  that's  dead  and 
gone,  (and  many  the}'  were,)  we  never  permitted 
anybody  to  interfere,  but  fought  them  out  by  our- 
selves. 

Whim.  However,  on  this  occasion,  my  friend- 
ship for  you  overcomes  every  other  consideration. 


In  a  word,  your  intended  husband  has  made  love  to 
my  daughter. 

Mrs.  P.  What  do  I  hear?  I  shall  certainly  faint. 
Whim.  For  heaven's  sake!  don't  faint  yet,  fori 
can't  support  you,  upon  ray  soul! 

Mrs.  P.  An  ungrateful  fellow  !  who  owes  all  he 
has  in  the  world  to  me. 

Whim.  Then,  of  course,  all  he  has  in  the  world 
ought  to  be  at  your  disposal;   but  be  did  not  own 
to  me  that  he  was  even  acquainted  with  you. 
Mrs,  P.  I  have  been  a  mother  to  him. 
Whim.  Perhaps,  he  thought  you  litter  to  be  his 
inotiier  than  his  wife. 

Mrs.  P.  Oil  !  sir,  it  is  not  to  be  repeated  what  I 
have  done  for  that  young  man. 

Whim.  If  it  is  not  to  be  repeated,  I  am  sure  I 
don't  wish  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  Pattypan.  But,  between 
you  and  me,  I  sus|)ect  the  girl  is  fond  of  him. 
Mrs.  P.  Fond  of  him  !^ 

Whim.  Indeed,  I  don't  wonder  at  it;  he  is  a 
handsome  dog. 

Mrs.  P.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  likely  young  fel- 
low ;  not  that  I  consider  his  person — the  mind  is 
my  choice:  what  are  line  eyes,  flowing  locks,  bril- 
liant complexions — 

Whim.  Mighty  pretty  things  to  look  at,  Mrs. 
Pattypan — (aside) — though  you  never  found  them 
in  your  glass. 

Mrs.  P.  But  what  are  they,  compared  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  mind? 

Whim.  Faith  !   I  don't  know  ;  comparisons  are 
odious,  and  therefore  I  sha'n't  attempt  them. 
Mrs.  P.  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep — 
Whim.  (Aside.)  Then  i'faith!  your  skin  conceals 
it  move  efl'ectually  than  any  skin  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life. 

Mrs.  P.  But  pray,  sir,  how  did  you  first  dis- 
cover this  afl'air?  tell  me  all  the  particulars. 

Whim.  I  would,  if  I  had  thought  of  it  a  little 
sooner;  but,  for  aught  I  know,  at  this  moment, 
your  scape-grace  may  be  exi)laining  to  my  daugh- 
ter some  particulars,  of  which  I  should  wish  her  at 
present  to  remain  ignorant;  so  it  behoves  me  to 
look  about  me.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  P.  Why,  here  they  come  !  yes,  to  be  sure! 
Madam  ogles  and  simpers  ;  bow  ugly  she  looks 
when  she  smiles.     (Retires.) 

Enter  Charlotte  and  Tim. 

Char.  And  what  time  is  the  chaise  to  be  ready? 

Tim.  At  twelve  o'clock,  miss;  that  was  the 
time  'Squire  Monford  fixed.  Ah!  how  he'll  be  in 
the  fidgets  !  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  lovier 
myself,  as  our  Nancy  can  vitness. 

Char.  Oh  I  Mr.  Timothy,  I  own  to  you  my  cou- 
rage fails  rae,  now  I  come  to  the  point. 

Mrs. P.  (Aside.)  I  think  your  ladyship  seems  to 
have  a  pretty  good  share  of  courage,  to  come  to 
the  point  so  soon. 

Tim.  As  to  the  matter  of  that,  raiss,  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  am  as  much  in  love  as  you  are — 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  A  mutual  declaration  of  love! 

Tim.  Never  mind;  by  this  time  to-morrow  you'll 
be  out  of  your  father's  reach. 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  Gracious  me!  he  is  going  to 
elope  with  her  ! 

Tim.  How  the  old  gentleman  will  storm. 

Char.  You  know,  as  people  grow  in  years,  their 
sentiments  of  love  aflairs  naturally  change. 

Tim.  Ecod!  though,  that  is  not  the  case  with 
old  mistress. 

Mrs.  P.  Old  mistress,  indeed  ! 

Tim.  By  all  accounts,  she  is  just  as  loving  now, 
as  she  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  His  ears  shall  pay  for  this. 

Tim.  If  the  old  girl  was  to  hear  me,  now,  what 
would  she  say  to  it?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  miss,  I'll 
take  my  leave  of  you  till  twelve  o'clock.  I'm  just 
a  going  to   make   merry  with  a  few  friends  for  an 
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hour  or  two  ;  I'll  take  care  tbat  you  shall  have  an 
excellent  chaise,  and  as  good  a  pair  of  horses  as 
ever  passed  H^de-park  Corner. 

Char.  Many  thanks  to  you,  kind  Mr.  Timothy. 

Tim.  Courage,  miss;  true  love  endures  to  the 
end,  as  the  song  says.  And  so  a  fig  for  your  fa- 
ther and  old  mother  Fatty  man. 

\^Exeunt  Char,  and  Tim. 

Mrs.  P.  {Coming  forward.)  Old  mother  Patty- 
pan !  Old!  I  shall  run  mad.  Wliataplot!  'Tis 
lucky,  however,  I  have  discovered  it ;  I'll  take 
care  there  shall  be  no  elopement.  Old,  indeed  ! 
and  too  loving  1  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  the 
fellows  would  have  ;  when  we  are  young,  we  are 
not  half  loving  enough,  forsooth!  and  when  a  few 
years  have  taught  us  how  to  remedy  the  defect, 
they  treat  our  improvement  with  contempt.    [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Mrs.  Pattypan's  house. 
Enter  YouNG  Whxmsev  rmd  Nancy. 

Young  W.  Ah!  my  dear  little  Nancy;  how 
lucky  I  am,  to  meet  with  von  alone. 

Nancy.  I  wish,  then,  sir,  you  would  leave  me 
alone  as  you  found  me  ;  upon  my  word,  Mr.Whim- 
sey,  I'll  tell  my  mistress  how  rude  you  behave. 

Young  W.  Pray  don't,  ray  dear  !  she  will  want 
to  try  my  rudeness  herself.  By-the-by,  where  is 
the  old  woman? 

Nancy.  At  a  neighbour's,  over  the  way  ;  you 
know  she  is  as  jealous  as  old  Scratch  of  poor  Mr. 
Timothy,  and  so  she  means  to  watch  his  coming 
home. 

Young  W.  Oh,  ho  !  then  she  is  out;  (aside)  so 
much  the  better.  Nancy,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
little  good  advice;  step  into  my  room  with  me, 
and — 

Nancy.  Into  your  room  !  you  have  no  room  in 
this  house,  Mr.  Whimsey  ;  we  have  let  the  lodg- 
ings. 

Young  W.  Let  the  lodgings !  with  all  my  furni- 
ture in  them  ! 

Nancy.  Pay  what  you  owe,  and  you  may  have 
your  furniture. 

Young  W.  Death  and — but  I  can't  stay  to  be  in 
a  passion  :  and  so  the  lodgings  are  let? 

Nancy.  Ay  ;  there  is  an  old  gentleman,  and  one 
of  the  sweetest  young  ladies — 

Young  W.  A  young  lady !  Egad !  I  must  see 
Ler.  [eh  ? 

Nancy.  And  give  her  a  little  good  advice,  too, 

loung  W.  To  be  sure,  nobody  better  qualified 
than  myself,  to  give  good  advice.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  make  use  of;  and  as  I 
«corn  to  be  a  miser,  am  ready  to  give  it  away  to 
any  one  who  will  take  it. 

Nancy.  Bless  me,  here  comes  Mr.  Furnish,  the 
upholsterer,  who  has  been  so  often  after  you  with 
his  bill,  and  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Snap,  the  bailiff, 
with  him,  I  vow. 

Young  W.  Furnish !  that  is  the  man  to  whom 
you  have  denied  me  so  often.  What  shalll  do"!  he 
never  saw  me,  I  believe  ? 

Nancy.  Never. 

Young  W.  Then  I  fear  nothing.  However,  a 
little  disguise  of  my  dress  may  not  be  amiss — here 
is  an  old  laced  hat  and  a  morning-gown,  which  I 
guess,  from  its  antique  appearance,  belongs  to 
your  old  lodger. 

Nancy.  Yes  ;  his  servant  has  just  been  unpacking 
his  portmanteau. 

Young  W.  Then  on  they  go  ;  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, one  cannot  stand  upon  punctilio.  (Putting  on 
the  hat  and  morning  gown.) 

Enter  Furnish. 
Nancy.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Furnish :  I  suppose 
you  want  Mr.  Whimseyl 


Fum.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  own  a  part  of  my  business 
is  with  him. 

Nancy,  I'll  go  and  see  if  he's  at  home.        \^Exit. 

Fum,  You  may  save  yourself  that  trouble,  my 
dear:   I  am  pretty  sure  he  is  within. 

Young  W.  I  think,  sir,  Mr.  Whimsey  is  indebted 
to  you  for  the  furniture  of  a  house  taken  by  a  xery 
tine  girl,  who  referred  you  to  him  for  payment.  I 
have  read  many  of  your  letters  to  him. 

Fum.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  number  of  letters  passed  be- 
tween us.  I  suppose  I  have  received  a  quire  of 
paper  from  him  at  dift'erent  times  ;  and,  egad  !  that 
is  all  I  ever  received  from  him.  You  are  his 
friend,  I  presume,  sir? 

Young  W.  I  am  partial  to  him,  I  own  ;  though  I 
confess  he  has  been  duped  by  women. 

Fum.  That  I  can  pardon,  sir.  Gallantry  has  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  my  business. 

Young  W.  Rather  a  small  part  of  your  business 
at  present,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Furnish. 

Fum.  But  you  were  speaking  of  Mr.Whimsey, 
sir;  I  fear  the  poor  genlleman  is  much  distressed. 
Ah  I  sir,  there  is  no  putting  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders. 

Young  W.  And,  really,  if  that  could  be  done,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  any  great  addition  to  a 
man's  appearance. 

Fum.  I  dare  say  you  would  take  pleasure  in  af- 
fording him  relief. 

Young  W.  That  I  would,  I  assure  you. 

Fum.  Mine  is  not  a  large  bill,  (giving  him  the 
hill,)  and,  I  believe,  I  could  aft'ord  to  make  a  small 
abatement  in  it ;  a  trifling  sum  will  save  an  unhappy 
youth  from  disgrace.  Consider  the  exquisite  lux- 
ury of  a  feeling  mind  in  relieving  distress;  consi- 
der, that  generosity  is  part  of  the  business  of  man. 
Consider  compassion — (  Young  W.  shales  his  head) 
Yon  won't  pay  the  bill — then  come  in,  Mr.  Snap, 
and  do  your  duty.  Follow  me,  and  arrest  him  di- 
rectly. 

Enter  Snap. 

Young  W.  Heyday  !  what's  become  of  the  ex- 
quisite luxury  of  a  feeling  mind  in  relieving  distress"? 

Fum.  It  may  do  very  well  for  people  of  fortune; 
but  a  tradesman  should  never  indulge  in  luxury. 

Young  W.  Consider,  generosity  is  part  of  the 
business  of  a  man. 

Fum.  And  a  d — d  losing  trade  it  is;  therefore, 
it  sha'n't  be  a  part  of  my  business. 

Young  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  egad  !  Furnish,  you  are 
very  right  not  to  engage  in  a  business  where  you 
have  no  stock  in  trade  to  begin  with. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nancy.  (Aside  to  Young  W.)  Lud !  Mr.Whim- 
sey, here's  the  old  gentleman,  our  lodger,  coming 
this  way  in  a  confounded  huff  about  something. 

Young  W.  (Aside  to  Nancy.)  I'm  very  glad  of 
it;  I'll  have  a  little  sport  with  the  old  boy,  and 
engage  him  with  Furnish,  whilst  I  get  a  peep  at 
the  young  lass.  (7'o -F«n(.)  My  dear  Furnish,  I 
would  advise  you  to  arrest  him  by  all  means. 

Nancy,  (Aside,)  What  can  he  mean  now? 

Young  W,  Let  your  friend,  Mr.  Snap,  retire  for 
a  minute,  and  I'll  explain  myself.  \^E.xit  Snap,'] 
Between  you  and  me,  he  is  now  here  iu  disguise. 

Fum.  Here  !  where  ? 

Young  W,  You  will  see  the  old  fellow  presently; 
Nancy  tells  me  he  is  coming  this  way. 

Nancy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  wish  I  dared  laugh  out. 

Fum.  Old  fellow!  Why  I  thought  he  was  not 
above  two-and-twenty. 

Young  W.  Very  true  ;  but  in  his  present  dis- 
guise he  appears  thrice  that  age, 

Fum,  His  present  disguise  ! 

Young  W.  To  deceive  his  creditors,  is,  as  yoa 
call  it,  a  part  of  his  business.  He  wears  as  many 
different  sorts  of  wigs  in  a  month,  as  a  barber's 
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!  block  ;  and  all  Monmouth-street  can  scarcely  sup- 
ply him  with  a  sufficient  change  of  wardrobe. 

Furn.  Egad!   lie  must  be  a  couiical  dog!    I  shall 
be  ready  to  laugh  in  his  face. 
1      Nancy.  Here  lie  comes,  I  vow. 
I      Yotmg  W.  Ay,  here  he   is.  {Asidn.)  Eh!  what 
ithe  devil — my  father,  by  all  that's  whimsical ! 

i^«r«.  What's  the  matter, sir?  You  are  not  going? 
Young  W.  No,  no,    sir;  only,  if  Mr.  Whimsey 
should  discover  that  I  have  told  you  this;   a  disa- 
greeable altercation  might  ensue. 

Enter  Old  WhIMSEY,  with  open  letters  in  his  hand. 

Whim.  What  an  extravagant  dog  is  this  son  of 
jmine  ! 

Furn.  {Aside  to  Young  W.)  Ills  son!  so  he 
pretends  to  have  a  son:  that's  a  devilish  good 
thought,  i'faith. 

j  Whim.  Egad!  it  is  lucky  I  broke  open  his  let- 
|ters  and  discovered  his  tricks.  But  I'll  make  him 
i  pay  for  all  this  when  he  conies  home.  (Turns  and 
sees  Nancy.)  Ah!  mv  little  blossom  of  beauty,  are 
iyou  there  !  (Aside.)  To  spend  two  hundred  |)ounds 
i  upon  a  painted  doll  in  three  months  !  (To  Niincy.) 
Why,  you  look  mighty  pretty  to-night,  child  !  but 
I  what  the  devil  are  you  tittering  about? 
I  Nancy.  Dear  sir,  I  don't  know  ;  I'm  in  a  merry 
humour,  that's  all. 

Whim.  Ah!  you  dear  litile — Egad!  I'm  in  a 
[  merry  humour,  too.  No,  I  lie,  I  am  not  merry. 
'{Aside.)  That  scoundrel  Jack— I'll  disinherit  hini. 
{To  Nancy.)  Well,  my  little  dear,  and  liovv  d'ye 
jdo?  the  slut  (ires  me;  but  then,  again,  that  dug 
I  Jack  lires  me,  so  that  I'm  iu  a  manner  between  two 
j  fires. 

Nancy.  You  seem  in  a  fluster,  sir. 
I  Whim.  Yes,  my  love,  I  am  in  a  fluster.  (Aside.) 
',  That  spendthrift !  What  eyes  she  has  !  He  must 
ihave  his  wench,  forsooth!  the  dog  has  no  excuse 
I  for  his  fault.  There  is  no  resisting  that  girl,  i'faith! 
I  Young  W.  (Aside.)  M'eU  said,  philosophy  at 
]  three-score.  (Just  as  old  Whiinsey  is  going  to  take 
i  Nancy's  hand,  Furnish  comes  forward. ) 

Furn.  (Aside.)  Ay,  ay,  his  young  blood  begins 
to  boil.    Mr.  ^^■hinlsey,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Nancy.  A  lucky  release.  ^Exit  with  Young  W. 
,  Whim.  Sir,  your  humble  servant;  you  really 
have  the  advantage  of  me,  in  knowing  me. 
'  Furn.  Yes,  sir,  I  really  deem  it  an  advantage, 
land  hope  to  avail  myself  of  it;  my  name,  sir,  is 
jFurnish.  (Aside.)  Who  the  deuce  would  think  he 
is  but  two-aud-twenty  years  old.  I  hope  you  have 
I  had  your  health  lately,  sir? 

j      IVhim.  Very  well,   I  thank  ye;  I  have  not  been 
', better  for  these  forty  years  past. 
'.     Furn.  (Aside.)  Forty  years  past !    And  then  his 
I  coat,  a  devilish  smart  coat,  to  come  from    i\lon- 
moulh-street. 

'  Whim.  Why,  you  seem  to  be  mighty  well  ao- 
Iquainted  with  me,  Mr.  Furnish. 

j  Furn.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  you,  sir,  by  name,  to 
I  be  sure  ;  and  I  believe  I  can  form  a  nearer  guess 
at  your  age  than  any  one  would  do,  merely  from 
your  appearance. 

Whim.  Eh  !  well,  sir,  and  how  old  do  you  sup- 

!pose  I  am,  then?  D e,  d'ye  take  me  for  three- 

'  score,  you  blockhead? 

i      Furn.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul,  sir. 

I      Whim.  Then  I  suppose  you  think  me  near  fifty. 

I      Furn.  Nothing  like  it,  I  assure  you. 

)      Whim.  Perhaps,  then,  my  good  friend,  you  ima- 

i  gine  me  to  be  about  forty. 

!      Furn.  Indeed  I  do  not,  Mr.  Whimsej'. 

Whim.  (Shaking  hands  with  him.)  Nay,  nay,  my 
dear  fellow,  'tis  impossible  you  can  suppose  me  to 
be  much  under  fifty.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Furn.  Egad!  but  I  do  though.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
(Aside.)  How  well  be  counterfeits  the  laugh  of  au 
old  man. 


Whim.  Upon  my  soul,  Furnish,  you  are  a  mighty 
pleasant  fellow. 

Furn.  I  believe  I  am ;  I  make  it  a  part  of  my 
business  to  be  pleasant  ;  but  there  is  another  part 
of  my  business  which  I  must  not  forget  :  I  have  a 
small  bit  of  paper  here,  a  little  slip,  whicli  I  must 
trouble  you  to  look  over,  (dicing  him  a  bill.) 

Whim.  Certainly;  I  am  always  ready  to  look 
over  the  little  slips  of  my  friends,  3Ir,  Furnish. 
Let  me  put  on  my  spectacles. 

Furn.  (Aside.)  Spectacles,  too!  he  carries  on 
the  joke  rarely. 

Whim.  (Reading.)  "John  Whimsey,  esq.  debtor, 
for  furnishing  Miss  Fanny  Flighty' s  house  in  New- 
man-street!"  Why,  what  the  devil's  all  this  ?  I 
know  nothing  of  Miss  Flighty's  house  in  Newman- 
street,  [there. 

Furn.  I  believe  you  have   passed  many  a  night 

Whim.  I  pass  the  night  at  Miss  Fanny  Flighty's! 

Furn.  Don't  think  to  deceive  me,  young  gentle- 
man ;  don't  I  know  that  you  have  not  paid  lor  the 
three  last  gigs  you  had?  that  you  have  as  manv 
tricks  as  a  juggler  to  chouse  your  creditors?  that 
vou  keep  women  in  every  coiner  of  the  town,  and 
change  them  as  often  as  your  horses  ? 

]l  him.  I  can't  tell  what  you  may  know  ;  but 
curse  nie  if  I  know  a  word  of  the  matter. 

Furn.  This  I  know,  that  I  will  have  my  money. 

Whim.  So  you  may,  but  d — n  me  if  you  shall 
have  any  of  mine. 

Furn.  Why,  you  bra/en  young  dog  !  you'll  break 
your  ])oor  parent's  heart. 

Whim.  Ill  break  your  head  first,  however.  {At- 
tempting to  strike  him . ) 

Enter  SNAP. 

Furn.  Mr.  Snap,  there's  your  prisoner. 

Snap.  I  ax  your  pardon.  Master  Furnish,  he 
shall  be  no  prisoner  of  mine  ;  why  I  find  you  have 
mistaken  the  father  for  the  son;  'tis  lucky  the  bu- 
siness stopt  here — false  imprisonment  is  a  danger- 
ous mistake  in  this  land  of  liberty.  [Exit. 

Furn.  False  imprisonment  !  Bless  me,  why  I 
met  a  fellow  here,  who  told  me  a  cock-and-a-bull 
story  about  you  ;  and  yet,  as  gentleman-like  a  man, 
with  a  red  morning-gown  and  a  gold-laced  hat. 

Tf7(i;/(.  (Aside.)  Ell!  i'faith  there  is  some  trick 
in  all  this;  my  hat  and  s;own  have  not  been  bor- 
rowed for  nothing.  But  what  a  cursed  fool  must 
you  be  to  trust  to  appearances  ! 

Furn.  If  I  had  trusted  to  your  appearance,  I 
should  nothave  mistaken  a  gouty  old  rake  of  three- 
score, for  a  young  rake  of  two-and-twenty. 

Whim.  Why,  you  abusive  dirty  plebeian  ;  you 
racsally  vamper  of  crazy  moveables — out  of  the 
house  directly ! 

Furn.  With  all  my  heart;  I'm  sure  I've  no  rea- 
son to  like  ray  company,  only  don't  threaten  me  ; 
if  you  dare  to  lay  one  of  your  rheumatic  old  bones 
upon  my  person,  I'll  knock  you  down,  I  will, 
egad!  remember,  I'm  an  auctioneer,  and  to  knock 
down  a  lot  of  old  lumber  is  often  a  part  of  my  busi- 
ness. [Exit. 
Enter  Charlotte. 

Whim.  Oh  !  I  am  glad  you  are  come;  you  must 
set  olTfor  home  to-night. 

Char.  To-night,  sir  ! 

Whim.  Ay,  ma'am,  to-night :  I  have  been  plun- 
dered, abused,  laughed  at,  and  nearly  arrested,  all 
in  (he  course  of  half  in  hour.  I  have  lost  my 
morning-gown  and  my  best  hat  ;  but  I'll  find  ray 
property,  if  it  is  iu  the  house. 

Char.  Dear  sir,  what  can  they  mean  by  a  trick 
of  that  sort? 

Whim.  Mean!  why,  to  be  witty,  to  be  sure;  I 
suppose  there  is  some  clever  creature  in  the  house, 
who,  having  no  room  for  wit  in  his  skull,  has 
learnt  to  jest  with  his  lingers;  I  am  always  treated 
thus   whenever    I    visit  this   cursed  town;  thank 
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Nancij.  Come,  then. 

Tim.  I  am  going,  I  am  going. 

Nancy.  But  you  don't  stir.  Hark!  I  Lear  some- 
bodv  on  the  stairs.     Make  haste ! 

Tim.  I  will  :  I  tell  jou  I  am  going. 

Nancy.  Lord  !  if  the  old  woman  should  catch  me 
here — I  am  so  frightened — Here  somebody  comes, 
I  vow.  What  shall  I  do?  I  must  e'en  leave  him  to 
himself.  [Exit. 

Tim.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  love!  you  see  I 
am  going — going — going — (^Falls  asleep.) 

Enter  Monford. 
Mon.  I  can't  conceive  where  Charlotte  can  be  ; 
she  ought  to  have  been  punctual  at  this  time,  when 
the  crisis  of  our  fate  approaches  ;  when — (Tim. 
5norM)— Heyday!  what  have  we  here  1  my  friend 
Timothy  stopped  short  on  his  journey  to  bed,  and 
falleti  asleep  by  the  way. — Hush  !  I  hear  a  noise  on 
the  stairs:  let  me  listen.     {Retires.) 

Enter  YoUNG  WhimseY. 

Young  TF.  Egad !    I  have  had  a  hard  chace   of 

it !  the  old  gentleman  could  not  have  been  warmer 

in  the  pursuit,  if  he  had  been  hunting  a  petticoat. 

A\'hat  the  deuce  is  this  1    Old  mother  Pattypan's 

husband  elect !   My  father's  voice  again  !  I  should 

Char    (Aside.)  Serve  her  so,  when  he  knew  the     like  to  see  the  end  of  the  joke;  but  where  can  I 

consequences  !  liicle  myself?    Ffailh,  this  window-curtain  would 

Nancn    Oh'  ma'am,  if  you  did  but  know  ray     keep  me  out  of  sight;  and,  at  the  same  time,  give 

situation.     I  tremble  to  think  what  a  noise  old  mis-     me  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  passes  ;  and  lest 

tress  will  make-   I  am  sure  the  whole   story  will     Mr.  Timothy  should  catch  cold,  III  lend  him  my 

oome  out.     Tim  has  got-got— got—  spoils  to  cover  him,  as  I   have  no  further  use  for 

Char.  'What'    Poor    girl,  I   pity   her   distress,     them.     {Lays  the  gown  over  lim  lartlett,  and  puts 

{Aside.)  the  hat  on  his  head.)     But  the  sound  seems  to  re- 

Nancii.  But,   perhaps,  ma'am,  your  gentleman  [  tire;  I'll  follow  it.  _        lExit. 

has  sometimes  served  you  just  the  same— I  beg  I      Mon.  (  Comes  forward.)  There  are  voices  on  the 

pardon.  '  stairs,  sure  enough.     I  must  not  be  seen  here  ;  and 

Char.  My  dear,  you  really— confuse  me— so—  i  yet  if  I  quit  the  spot,  I  shall  miss  the  opportunity 

WHiat  has  he  got?  of  seeing  Charlotte— but,  hold!  a  bustle  again!    If 

Nana/.    He  has  got— tipsy,  ma'am— and  when  '  a  convenient  closet  could  be  found  now— not  one  in 

he  is  tipsy  he  does  not  care  what  he  does  ;  I  know     the  room  by  all  that's  unlucky  !    However,  here  is 

old  mistress  will  find  out  that  he  and  I  are  fallen  in     a  curtain  will  do  just  as  ^\e\l— {Seems  to  hsleyi.) 

love  together,  and  here  he  comes,  I  vow.  j  J?„/e>- YoUNG  Whimsev. 

Char.  How  unlucky!     But  he  won  t  stay  in  this  ,  .,    .    .     ,  ,      .  ,    „ 

room,  will  he'  Fomi^f  FF.  (/Isj*.)  And  now,  having  set  all  my 

Nancy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  can't  answer  for  him.     puppets  in  motion,  I  retire  behind  the  curtain,  like 

Char.  To  say  the  truth,  my  dear  girl,  I  engaged     a  cunning  statesman,  from  the  storm  I  have  raised. 

meet  my  lover,   as  vou    call  him,  in    this  very  i  {Young  Whimsey  and  Monford  steal  .'softly  from  op- 


heaven,  however,  I  shall  be  off  in  an  hoar.  Let  i 
all  the  things  be  packed  up  again;  I'll  just  stay  to 
recover  my  hat  and  gown,  leave  a  letter  to  tell 
Jack  he  is  disinherited,  and  then  trundle  into  the 
country,  where  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  well 
bred  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of  their  belters.  [^Exit. 
Char.  To-night,  did  my  father  say,  we  were  to 
set  oft'?  Perhaps  he  may  order  the  chaise  even 
before  the  hour  I've  appointed  to  elope  with  Mon- 
ford. Surely,  this  is  about  the  time  Monford  was 
to  meet  me  here— but  this  unlucky  accident — 

Enter  NaNCV,  in  tears. 

Nancy.  Ah  !  madam,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
but  unlucky  accidents  in  this  house  ;  I  know  you're 
in  love,  ma'am,  as  well  as  me,  Tim  told  me  all: 
we  are  such  true  lovers,  that  we  never  hide  any- 
thing from  each  other. 

C'/iar.  Am  I  then  betrayed? 

Nancy.  I  hope  not,  ma'am;  I'm  sure  your  sweet- 
heart must  be  a  vile  fellow  to  betray  such  a  pretty 
lady  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  answering  for  youth, 
when  they  get  into  company. 

Char.  What  d'ye  mean,  child? 

Nancy.  Young'men  will  be  young  men;  bat  I 
didn't  think  Tim  would  have  served  me  so,  when 
he  knew  the  consequences 


room,  presently  :  pray,  contrive  that  I  may  not  be 
disappointed. 

Nancy.  I  will,  indeed,  ma'am,  if  I  possibly  can; 
but  Tim  sometimes  is  so  boisterous,  I'm  obliged  to 
let  him  do  as  he  pleases.  \_E.\-il  Charlotte.']  Bless 
me,  when  this  love  gets  into  one's  head — I  shall  he 
scolded  for  not  putting  this  room  to  rights.  {Lets 
down  one  of  the  ivindow  curtains  ;  as  she  begins  to  let 
down  the  other,) 

Tim  Tartlett  enters,  tipsy. 

Tim.  Oh!  Nancy,  my  dear,  sweet,  pretty,  little 
Nancy!    Tol  de  rol.     {Singing  and  dancing.) 

Nancy.  Oh!  Tim,  how  can  you  be  so  merry  in 
such  a  situation? 

Tim.  Vy  every  body  is  merry  ;  and  all  is  merry 
round  me:  the  very  tables  and  chairs  dance.  And 
you  know  the  old  sajing,  ven  one  is  at  Rome,  one 
must  do  as  Rome  does, 

Nancy.  Pray,  sit  down. 

Tim.  I  will,  since  you  ax  me  so  civilly.  {Sits 
down.)     Oh  !  Nancy,  how  I  do  love  you! 

Nancy.  Consider,  Tim — 

Tim.  I  can't  consider  ;  I  can  do  nothing  but  be 
in  love;  and  one  can  do  that  without  considering 
at  all. 

N(uicy.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  bed,  my  dear 
Tim  :   do,  take  my  advice. 

Tim.  I  will,  Nar.ry,  my  dear!  I  will  take  your 
ndvicp. 


jiosite  sides  of  the  stage,  towards  the  curtain;  and  do 
not  perceive  each  other  till  they  are  both  on  the  point 
of  concecding  themselves  behind  it.) — Zounds  I  who 
is  this?     (Aside.) 

Mon.  Really,  sir,  this  is  an  extraordinary — a 
most  unexpected  visit.  I  expect  a  person  here  pre- 
sentlv,  from  whom  I  must  be  concealed. 

Young  W.  So  do  I. 

Mon.  And  I  have  chosen  this  place  for  my  re- 
treat. 

Young  W.  There  we  agree,  my  dear  sir, 

il/oH.  Zounds!   this  impertinence — 

Young  W.  Piano,  my  dear  sir,  piano !  If  yon 
must  swear,  let  it  be  in  a  whisper  :  consider,  yoa 
will  discover  yourself. 

Mon.  (A.mle.)  Egad!  that's  very  true. 

Whim.  (Without.)  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  ferret 
the  dog  out  at  last. 

Young  IT.  There,  sir — you  have  no  time  to  lose. 
We  must  pursue  the  old  English  policy— forget 
oar  private  disputes,  when  the  common  enemy  is 
at  the  door:  and  so,  sir,  in  we  go.  {They  go  be- 
hind the  curtain.) 

Enter  OLD  WhimseY. 
Whim.  Where  can  this  thief  be  hid?  I  am  sure 
I  have  searched  the  house  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret,  as  narrowly  as  if  I  had  been  bred  an  ex- 
ciseman. (Seeing  Tim.)  Oh!  here  is  the  facetious 
gentleman:  asleep  too!    Ha,  ha!    Come,  ray  lad. 
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J  ou  may  as  well  open  your  eyes !  it  don't  sig-nify 
your  sitting  there,  and  snoring  like  a  damaged  or- 
gan-pipe.    Hallo! 

J'iiii.  (Waking.)  Nancy,  ray  dear  Nancy !  I  am 
going. 

IVIiim,  Indeed  you  are  not  going.  What  are  j'ou, 
sirrali  ? 

Tint.  A  little  ti[)sy,  your  honour. 

IVhim.  How  did  j'Ou  come  by  this  hat  and  morn- 
ing gown] 

Tim.  I  came  by 'em !  You  sliould  rather  ask, 
how  Ihey  came  by  me. 

ti  liim.  What  made  you  sit  down  here? 

Tim.  Because  I  could  not  stand. 

]VI>iiii.  Quite  intoxicated.  A  thorough-bred 
rogue,  I'll  warrant  him.  How  have  you  managed 
so  long  to  escape  hanging,  sirrah  ? 

Tim.  Your  honour  seems  to  have  lived  many 
years  longer  than  me  in  the  world,  without  any  ac- 
cident, and  why  should  not  I  have  as  good  luck  as 
my  neighbours? 

Whim.  Ha,  ha!  he  has  a  budget  of  jokes,  too: 
all  second-hand,  I  suppose.  Stick  to  that,  my  boy  ; 
you'll  find  it  much  safer  to  steal  jokes  than  gold- 
laced  hats. 

Tim.  Well,  j'our  honour,  T  suppose  you  have  no 
commands  for  me.     I'll  e'en  finish  my  nap. 

Whim.  By  all  means,  my  lad!  and  whenj'ou  are 
sober,  I  would  have  you  exchange  your  wit  for  a 
little  honesty,  if  you  can  find  any  at  market.  Good 
bye.  [^Exit  Tim. 

Young  W.  (Peeping  from  behind  the  curtain.) 
One  of  them  is  gone. 

Whim.  (Aside.)  Eh!  what's  that? 

Mon.  (  Peeping  from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain.) 
Which  of  them  is  it? 

Whim.  (Aside.)  Another  voice!  There  is  more 
mischief  going  forward  in  this  house.  I'll  listen. 
(Lags  himself  back  in  the  chair,  puts  on  the  hat,  and 
covers  himself  tvith  the  goion.) 

Young  W.  The  old  gentleman  is  off;  I  don't 
hear  his  tongue.     (Coming  forward  with  Monford.) 

Whim.  (Aside.)  It  is  my  plague — it  is  Jack,  as 
I  live. 

Young  W.  Yes,  yes  ;  here  lies  Tim,  taking  a  se- 
cond nap.  I  perceive  you  are  surprised  at  Ills  ap- 
pearance ;  you  must  know,  I  was  his  dresser. 

Mon.  You  ! 

Young  W.  In  imitation  of  dame  Fortune,  I  have 
deprived  one  man  of  what  he  really  wanted,  to  la- 
vish it  on  another,  who  had  no  use  for  it. 

Mon.  Well,  sir,  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  met  prove  that  each  of  us  have  some  rea- 
sons to  be  concealed  at  present — 

Young  W.  I'll  e'en  take  my  leave — but  before  I 
go,  upon  my  soul,  I  long  to  have  one  knock  at  that 
rascal,  who  lies  sleeping  there.  You  must  know, 
he  has  had  the  impudence  to  be  my  rival,  with  a 
devilish  pretty  little  black-eyed  wench,  who  twirls 
a  mnp  in  this  house. 

Whim.  (Aside.)  Zounds!  I  believe  the  dog  has 
discoA  ered  me. 

Young  W.  Do,  let  me  fetch  a  horse-whip.  I  ask 
but  for  three  cuts  at  him — only  three  cuts. — 
Zounds!  here  comes  IVlrs.  Pattypan  ;  then  I'm  otV, 
and  Tim  may  sleep  on  in  whole  bones.  [£.17'/. 

Enter  ^Iks.  Pattypan. 

Mon.  (To  Mrs.  Patt.)  Ah!  Mrs.  Pattypan,  I 
suppose  you  are  in  search  of  your  apprentice: 
there  he  sits,  in  a  kind  of  double  disguise,  both  of 
dress  and  liquor. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  it  all  ;  and 
shall  give   him   a  lecture   on   the  subject. 

[Exit  Monford. 

Whim.  (Aside.)  The  devil  !  it  will  be  a  line  joke 
against  me  to  be  discovered  in  this  situation.  I'll 
e'en  feign  to  be  asleep. 

Mrs.  P.  Oh  !  Tim  Tartlett,  I  did  mean  to  scold 


you  ;  but  your  presence  softens  all  my  resentment. 
Come,  you  must  not  be  too  bashful  1  you  have  to 
be  sure  taken  a  liberty,  by  your  conduct  this  even- 
ing ;  but  when  a  woman  loves  a  man,  she  can  par- 
don little  liberties  in  him.     (Taking  his  hand.) 

Enter  CHARLOTTEi  and  MoNFoUD,  u-ilh  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  as  if  talking  to  her.  Mrs.  Patty- 
pan starts,  and  Old  Whimseg  discovers  himself. 

Mrs.  P.  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  this  intrusion — 

Whim.  Is  a  very  agreeable  intrusion,  Mrs.  Pat- 
typan :   I  really  began  to  be  afraid  of  you. 

Mrs.  P.  Afraid  of  me— but  I  won't  be  out  of 
temper. 

Char.  I  declare  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Timothy. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  thonght  it  was  Mr.  Ti- 
mothy, too.  The  old  gentleman  could  never  sup- 
pose I  meant  to  make  love  to  him.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Whim.  Faith,  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Pattypan  ;  the 
love  of  some  ladies  is  a  kind  of  universal  philan- 
thropy— it  extends  to  all  mankind.  [Exit  Mrs.  P.] 
And  pray,  sir,  did  you  think  it  was  Mr.  Timothy, 
too? — In  short,  Monford,  we  have  all  passed  a 
mighty  agreeable  evening,  and  it  is  now  time  to  go 
to  bed.  One  word  at  parting:  if  you  marry  Mrs. 
Pattypan,  you  had  better  continue  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  after  31r,  Timothy.     So  good  night  t'ye. 

lExeunt, 

Scene  II. — The  doors  of  four  Rooms  are  seen. 

Enter  YouNG  W^HiMSEY  and  Simon. 

Young  W.  Let  me  see  :  you  say  the  gentleman 
who  took  shelter  with  me  behind  the  window- 
curtain,  is  Mr.  Monford,  my  sister  Charlotte's 
lover. 

'Simon.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  is  going  to  run  away 
with  her  this  evening.  I  know  where  they  ordered 
the  chaise. 

Young  W.  Then  run  back  instantl3-  to  the  inn, 
and  countermand  Mr.  Monford's  chaise,  in  his 
name  :  I'll  take  tiie  consequences.  When  the  other 
comes,  tell  the  post-boy  to  let  me  know.  I'll  step 
into  the  room  which  1  find  was  intended  for  my 
father:  the  old  gentleman  will  haidiv  go  into  it,  as 
he  does  not  mean  to  sleep  there.  Be  quick  !  don't 
lose  a  moment. 

lExit  6'imon.      Young    W.   goes   into   the 
frst  room. 

Enter  Monford  and  Cfiarlotte,  meeting. 

Char.  Oh!  Monford,  my  father  has  ordered  me 
to  meet  him  in  his  own  room  directly  ;  the  moment 
your  chaise  is  ready,  come  to  me  in  my  chamber. 
Remember,  that  the  farthest  door  is  mine,  and 
don't  venture  to  speak  above  a  whisper.  (Points 
to  the  dour.) 

Mon.  My  charmer!   my  Charlotte! 

Char.  Hush  !  this  is  not  a  time  for  fine  speeches — ■ 
I'm  sure  1  hear  my  father's  footsteps.  I  must  be- 
gone. [Exeunt, 
Enter  OLD  WllIMSEV. 

Whim.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  W^ell  done,  old  Whimsey  ! 
who  will  pretend  to  deny  that  I  am  an  excellent 
politician?  to  set  off,  at  a  moment's  notice,  without 
giving  Monford  the  most  distant  inkling  of  my  in- 
tentions !  Egad  !  I  shall  jockey  them  all,  and  leave 
Jack  to  pay  for  the  lodgings  as  well  as  he  can  ! 
And  now  I'll  e'en  retire  to  my  own  room,  and 
wait  for  Charlotte.  (Goes  into  the  room  where 
Young  V/-  is  concealed.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Pattypan. 

Mrs.  P.  My  young  madam's  door  open  !  that's 
the  signal,  I  suppose,  for  Mr.  Timotliy  to  wait  on 
her  ;  but  she  is  mistaken  :  at  these  years,  I  think 
I  know  the  value  of  a  lover  too  well  to  lose  him  so 
easily — but  I  hear  somebody  coming,  and  I  must 
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not  be   seen   here  :    I'll  e'en  step   into  my   new 
lodger's  room  for  a  minute,  till  they  are  gone. 

l^Exit  into  the  second  room. 

Enter  Monford. 
Mon.  That  must  be  Charlotte  by  her  tiptoe  tread, 
and  the  rustling  of  her  gown  ;  but,  then,  why  retire 
into  my  room  instead  of  her  own:  I'll  follow  her, 
however.  The  devil  take  the  people,  will  they 
never  be  In  bed  in  this  house  ! 

[Exit  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Pattypan  is  gone 

Enter  Tim  Tartlett. 

Tim.  What  shall  I  do?  I  fear  I  am  not  quite 
sober  yet;  the  plaguy  old  woman  haunts  me  like  a 
ghost!  By  jingo!  I  believe  here  she  comes. — 
Where  shall  I  hide  myself?  Here  is  a  door  open, 
i'faith  !     Any  port  in  a  storm,   fhey  say. 

^Exit  into  the  third  room. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  I  think  the  whole  house  is  now  at  rest, 
except  our  faithful  Nancy.  My  falher  is  un- 
doubtedly in  his  own  chamber.  My  door  is  shut ; 
so  Monford  is  certainly  gone  into  my  room.  Lud! 
I  am  so  frightened!  I  wish  I  were  safe  out  of  the 
house.    \_Exit  into  the  room  ivhere  Tim  Tart,  is  gone. 

Enter  Si  MON  and  the  Post-boij. 

Simon.  I'll  bring  you  to  my  master,  my  lad; 
he'll  give  j'ou  his  orders  here. 

Postboy.  I  suppose  his  honour  pays  handsomely ; 
travels  with  a  silver  spur,  eh  !  I've  all  my  paces, 
from  eighteen  pence  to  five  shillings  a  stage. — 
But  where  is  the  gentleman? 

Simon.  I'faith,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell ;  per- 
haps he  is  in  his  bed-chamber:  but  which  it  is  of 
those  rooms,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.' — Stay  here  a 
moment,    while   I   step  down   stairs  and   inquire. 

lExit. 

Postboy.  And  so  I'm  to  kick  my  heels  here  while 
he  is  looking  for  his  master,  and  my  horses  stand- 
ing iu  the  street  all  the  while.  I'll  e'en  try  all  the 
doors — I  shall  find  the  right  one  at  last.  (Knock- 
ing at  each  of  the  doors.)  Nobody  answers.  Rot 
me!  if  I  don't  believe  the  people  are  all  asleep. 
Hallo!  gentlefolks,  the  chaise  is  ready.  (Cracking 
his  whip;  all  the  doors  fly  open  at  once,  and  the  se- 
veral persons  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
rooms,  come  out.) 


Whim.  (Taking  Young  Whimsey' s  hand.)  Come 
along,  Charlotte,  come  along  ! — Heyday!  how  did 
you  come  here,  you  dog?  (looking  round)  and  you? 
and  you  ? — 

Char.  Heavens  !  we  are  discovered !  (Seeing 
Tim.)     Bless  me,  Mr.  Timothy  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  ma'am,  yon  are  discovered  in- 
deed. 

Mon,  Mr.  Whimsey,  I'm  really  all  confusion  ! 

Whim.  Yes,  faith  !  so  the  rest  of  the  company 
seem  to  be.  Here  we  are,  fat  and  lean,  old  and 
young,  paired  as  badly  as  the  city  train-bands  at  a 
lord  mayor's  shew  !^ — But  how  the  devil  we  came 
here  in  couples,  seems  as  yet  to  remain  a  secret. 

Mrs.  P.  I  ca;i  explain  it:  your  shameless  daugh- 
ter seduced  the  affections  of  my  intended  husband, 
and  has  attempted  to  tear  him  from  my  arms. 

Whim.  Tear  him  from  your  arms !  Egad !  I 
should  think  that  no  easy  matter,  Mrs.  Pattypan, 
if  you  were  resolved  to  hold  him  fast. 

Mon.  I  believe,  sir,  my  confession  will  explain 
everything  to  vou:  I  own  I  did  intend  to  elope 
with  Miss  Charlotte  this  evening. 

Whim.  Very  obliging  of  you,  indeed,  to  make  a 
confession,  when  your  scheme  is  discovered  :  I 
have  seen  a  highwayman  do  as  much  just  before 
his  execution. 

Young  W.  Then,  sir,  as  execution  follows  con- 
fession, let  them  be  tied  up  directly,  with  benefit 
of  clergy. 

Tim.  Suppose  you  and  I  follow  the  example, 
mistress.  I  believe  my  hour  is  come  ;  and  so  the 
sooner  I  am  out  of  my  pain,  the  better. 

Mrs.  P.  Then,  Tim  is  constant  after  all. 

Tim.  Ah!  mistress,  that  I  am.     (Sighing.) 

Char.  My  dear  father  will  not  let  me  petition  in 
vain. 

Young  W.  Naj',  Nancy  will  join  her  entreaties  ; 
and  then,  sir,  you  will  a  second  time  be  between 
two  fires. 

Whim.  Ah!  rot  your  two  fires  !  The  dog  has  me 
fast  ;  I  dare  not  refuse  mj'  consent;  and  so,  Mon- 
ford, take  mj  daughter;  but  curse  me  if  I  intended 
you  should  have  had  her.  As  for  you,  Mrs.  Patty- 
pan, may  you  find  marriage  like  one  of  your  own 
tarts,  with  no  more  acid  in  it,  than  is  just  enough 
to  render  the  sweets  more  poignant.  To  crown 
your  satisfaction,  may  your  lodgings  never  remain 
empty;  and  may  ever}' friend,  who  takes  a  peep  at 
the  First  Floor,  honour  it  with  his  approbation. 

j^Exeunt. 
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Scene  I.— A  Hall  in  Goodwill's  house. 
'  Enter  GOODWILL. 

Good.  Well,  it  is  to  me  surprising,  that  out  of  the 
multitudes  who  feel  a  pleasure  in  getting  an  estate, 
few  or  none  should  taste  a  s.atisfaction  in  bestowing 
It.  I  am,  at  present,  I  thank  heaven  and  my  own 
industry,  worth  a  good  ten  thousand  pounds  and  an 
only  daughter;  both  of  which  I  have  determined  to 
give  to  the  most  worthy  of  inv  poor  relations.  I 
Lave  sent  to  summon  them.  Tht'  girl  I  have  bred 
up  under  my  own  eye  ;  she  has  seen  nothing,  knows 
nothing,  and  has,  consequently,  no  will  but  mine. 
IJere  she  couies  ! 

Enter  LuCY. 

Lucy.  Did  you  send  for  me,  papal 

Good.  Yes ;  eome  hither,  child.  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  mention  an  affair  to  you,  which  you,  I  be- 
lieve, have  not  yet  thought  of. 

Lucy.  I  hope  it  is  not  to  send  me  to  a  boarding- 
school,  papa. 

Good,  lie  not  frightened,  my  dear  child,  you 
have  done  nothing  to  offend  me.  But  answer  me 
one  question  :  what  does  my  little  dear  think  of  a 
husband? 

-t«t7/.  A  husband,  papa?    Oh,  la! 

Good.  Come,  it  is  a  question  a  girl  in  her  six- 
teenth y--ir  may  answer.  Should  you  like  to  have 
a  husband,  Lucy? 

Lucy.  And  am  I  to  have  a  coach? 

Goorf.  A  en,  ai !  No,  no.  What  has  that  to  do 
■with  a  husband  I 

Lucy.  Why,  you  know,  papa.  Sir  John  Wealthy's 
daughter  was  carried  away  in  a  coach  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  several  of  our  neigh- 
bours that  I  was  to  have  a  coach  when  I  was  mar- 
ried.   Indeed  I  have  dreamt  of  it  a  hundred  times. 


1  I  never  dreamt  of  a  husband  in  my  whole  life,  that 
I  did  not  dream  of  a  coach.     I  have  rid  about  in 
!  one  all  night  in  my  sleep,  and  methought  it  was  the 
purest  thing  in  the  world  ! 

Good.  Lock  up  a  girl  as  you  will,  I  find  you 
cannot  keep  her  from  evil  counsellors.  {Aside.)  I 
tell  you,  child,  you  must  have  no  coach  with  a 
husband. 

Lucy.  Then  let  me  have  a  coach  without  a  hus- 
band. 

Good.  What !  had  you  rather  have  a  coach  than 
a  husband? 

Lucy.  Hum!  I  don't  know  that.  But,  if  you'll 
get  me  a  coach,  let  me  alone,  I'll  warrant  I'll  get 
me  a  husband. 

AIR. — Lucy. 
Do  you,  pupa,  hit  find  a  coach, 

And  leave  the  other  to  me,  sir; 
For  that  tvill  make  the  lover  approach. 

And  I  warrant  we  slia'n't  disagree,  sir. 
No  sparks  will  take  to  yirls  that  walk, 

I've  heard  it,  and  confide  in't: 
Do  you,  then,  fix  my  coach  and  six, 
I  ivarrant  I'll  yet  one  to  ride  int. 
Good.  The  girl  is  out  of  her  wits,  sure!  {Aside.) 
Hussy!    who  put  these  thouglits  into  yoinhead? 
You  shall   have  a  good  sober  husband,  that  will 
teach  you  better  things. 

Lucy.  Ay,  but  I  won't  though,  if  I  can  help  it; 
for  i\liss  Jenny  Flautit  says,  a  sober  husband  is 
the  worst  sort  of  husband  in  the  world. 

Good.  I  have  a  mind  to  sound  the  girl's  inclina- 
tions. {Aside.)  Come  hither,  Lucy;  tell  me  now, 
of  all  the  men  you  ever  saw,  whom  should  vou  like 
best  for  a  husband? 

Lucy,  Oh,  fie!  papa;  I  must  not  tell. 
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Goud.  Yes,  yoa  may  tell  yonr  father. 

Lucy.  No ;  Miss  Jenny  says  I  must  not  tell  my 
mind  lo  any  man  whatever.  She  never  tells  a  word 
of  truth  to  her  father. 

Good.  Miss  Jenny  is  a  wicked  girl,  and  you  must 
not  regard  her.  Come,  tell  me  the  truth,  or  I  shall 
be  angry.     Tell  me,  I  insist  upon  it  I 

Litcy.  Why,  then,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  saw  in 
my  whole  life  time,  I  like  Mr.  Thomas,  my  Lord 
Bounce's  footman,  the  best,  a  hundred  thousand 
times. 

Good.  Oh!   fie  upon  you!  like  a  footman  ! 

Lucy.  A  footman  !  he  looks  a  thousand  times 
more  like  a  gentleman,  thaTl  either  Squire  Foxchase 
or  Squire  Tankard,  and  talks  more  like  one;  ay, 
and  smells  more  like  one,  too  :  and  he  always  car- 
ries a  great  swingeing  stick  in  his  hand,  as  big  as 
himself,  that  he  would  knock  any  dog  down  with 
who  was  to  offer  to  bite  me.  A  footman,  indeed! 
Why,  IMifs  Jenny  likes  him  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and 
she  says,  all  the  fine  young  gentlemen,  that  the 
ladies  in  London  are  so  fond  of,  are  just  such  per- 
sons as  he  is.  Ecod  !  I  should  have  had  him  before 
now,  but  that  folks  told  me  I  should  have  a  man 
with  a  coach  ;  and  that,  methiuks,  I  had  rather  have 
a  great  deal. 

Good.  I  am  amazed;  but  I  abhor  the  mercenary 
temper  in  the  girl  worse  than  all.  (Aside.)  W^hat, 
child,  would  you  have  any  one  with  a  coach?  Would 
3'ou  have  Mr.  Achum  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  indeed,  would  I,  for  a  coach. 

Good.  Why,  he  is  a  cripple,  and  can  scarce  walk 
across  the  room. 

Lucy.  What  signifies  that? 

AIR. — Lucy. 
When  he  in  a  coach  can  he  carried, 

What  need  has  a  man  to  go  ? 
That  icomenfor  coaches  are  married, 

I'm  not  such  a  child  but  I  know. 
But  if  the  poor  crippL'd  elf 

In  coach  be  not  able  to  roam. 
Why,  then,  I  can  go  by  myself. 

And  he  may  e'en  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Blister. 

Blist.  Mr.  Goodwill,  your  humble  servant.  I 
have  rode  twelve  long  miles  in  little  more  than  an 
hour.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well ;  I  was  afraid 
by  30 ur  message — 

Good.  That  I  had  wanted  your  advice,  I  suppose  : 
trul}',  coz,  I  send  for  you  on  a  better  account. 
Lucy,  this  is  a  relation  of  yours  you  have  not  seen 
a  great  while  ;  my  cousin  Blister,  the  apothecary. 
{Blister  salutes  her.) 

Lucy.  Oh,  la !  I  hope  that  great  huge  man  is  not 
to  be  my  husband.  (Aside.) 

iJfo<.  My  cousin  is  well  grown,  and  looks  healthy. 
What  apothecary  do  you  employ?  He  deals  in 
good  drugs,  I  warrant  him  ! 

Good.  Plain  wholesome  food  and  exercise  are 
what  she  deals  in. 

Blist.  Plain  wholesome  food  is  ver}'  proper  at 
some  iime  of  the  jear. 

Good.  Leave  us  a  little,  my  dear  Lucy,  J  must 
talk  with  your  cousin. 

Lucy.  Yes,  papa,  with  all  my  heart.  I  hope  I 
shall  never  see  that  great  thing  again. 

l^Aside,  and  exit. 

Good.  I  believe,  you  begin  to  wonder  at  my  mes- 
sage; and  will,  perhaps,  more  when  you  know  the 
occasion  of  it.  In  short,  without  more  pieface,  I 
begin  to  find  myself  going  out  of  the  world,  and  my 
daughter  very  eager  to  come  into  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, resolved  .to  see  her  settled  without  further 
delay.  Wherefore,  as  I  can  give  her  a  suflficient 
competency,  I  have  determined  to  marry  her  to  one 
of  my  own  relations ;  and  have  sent  lo  several  of 
my  kinsmen,  of  whom  she  s'lall  take  her  choice  : 


and,  as  yoa  are  the  first  here,  if  you  like  ray  pro- 
posal, you  shall  make  the  first  application. 

Blist.  With  all  my  heart,  cousin  ;  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  3'ou.  Your  daughter  seems  an 
agreeable  young  woman,  and  I  have  no  aversion  to 
marriage.  But,  pray,  why  do  you  think  yourself 
going  out  of  the  world?  Proper  care  might  con- 
tinue you  in  it  a  considerable  while.  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse. 

Good.  To  oblige  you;  though  I  am  in  very  good 
health. 

Blist.  A  little  feverish.  I  would  advise  you  to 
lose  a  little  blood,  and  take  an  emulsion,  with  a 
gentle  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Good.  No,  no  ;  I  will  send  my  daughter  to  you  ; 
but,  pray,  keep  your  physic  to  yourself,  dear 
cousin.  [E.vit. 

Blist.  This  man  is  near  seventy,  and,  I  have 
heard,  never  took  any  physic  in  his  life  ;  and  yet, 
he  looks  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  under  the  doc- 
tor's hands  all  his  life  time.  'Tis  strange!  but  if  I 
marry  his  daughter,  the  sooner  he  dies  the  better. 
It  is  an  odd  whim  of  his  to  marry  her  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  he  is  very  rich,  and  so,  so  much  the 
better.  What  a  strange  girl  it  is  !  No  matter;  her 
fortune  is  never  the  worse.  Oh  !  here  comes  my 
mistress! 

Enter  LucY. 

What  a  plague  shall  I  say  to  her?  I  never  made 
love  in  my  life.  (Aside.) 

Lucy.  Papa  has  sent  me  hither;  but  if  it  was  not 
for  fear  of  a  boarding-school,  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  have  come ;  but  they  say  I  shall  be  whipped 
there,  and  a  husband  can't  whip  me,  let  me  do  what 
I  will;  that's  one  good  thing.  (Aside.) 

Blist.  W  on't  you  please  to  sit  down,  cousin? 

Lucy.  Yes,  thank  you,  sir.  Since  I  must  stay 
with  you,  I  may  as  well  sit  down  as  not.  (Aside.) 

Blist.  Pray,  cousin,  how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Lucy.  Find  myself !  my  papa  finds  me— 

Blist.  Yes  :  how  do  you  do?  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse.     How  do  you  sleep  o'nights  ? 

Lucy.  How?  why,  sometimes  one  way,  some- 
times another. 

Blist.  But  I  mean,  do  you  sleep  without  inter- 
ruption?   Are  you  not  restless? 

Lucy.  I  tumble  and  toss  a  good  deal  sometimes. 

Blist.  Hum!  Pray,  how  long  do  you  usually 
sleep  ? 

Lucy.  About  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

Blist.  Is  your  stomach  good?  Do  you  eat  with 
an  appetite? 

Lucy.  No  ;   I  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork. 

Blist.  How  often  do  you  find  in  a  day  any  incli- 
nation to  eat  ? 

Lucy.  Not  often  ;  \mless  it  be  at  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper,  and  afternoon's  nuncheon. 

Blist.  Hum  !  I  find  you  have,  at  present,  no  ab- 
solute need  of  an  apothecary. 

Lucy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  wish  he  was 
gone,  with  ail  my  heart.  (Aside.) 

Blist.  I  suppose,  cousin,  your  father  has  men- 
tioned to  you  the  afiair  I  am  come  upon  ;  may  I 
hope  you  will  comply  with  him  in  making  me  the 
happiest  man  upon  earth? 

Lucy.  You  need  not  ask  me,  you  know  I  must  do  1 
what  he  bids  me. 

Blist.  May  I,  then,  hope  30U  will  make  me  your  1 
husband? 

Lucy.  I  must  do  what  he'll  have  me. 

Blist.  What  makes  you  cry,  miss?  Pray,  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter? 

Lucy.  No,  you  will  be  angry  with  me  if  I  tell 
you.  '  _ 

Blist.  I  angr}'!  it  is  not  in  my  power,  I  can't  be 
angry  with  you;  I  am  to  be  afraid  of  your  anger, 
not  you  of  mine ;  I  must  not  be  angry  with  you 
whatever  you  (to. 
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Lucy.  What,  must  not  you  be  angry,  let  me  do 
what  i  will? 

Blist.  No,  my  dear. 

Luci/.  Why,  then,  hygoles!  I  will  tell  you.  I 
hate  you,  and  I  can't  abide  you. 

Blist.  Wiiat  have  I  done  to  deserve  your  hate"! 

Luci/.  You  have  done  nothing  ;  but  you  are  such 
a  p;reat  ugly  thing,  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  you ;  and 
if  my  papa  was  to  lock  me  up  for  a  twelvemonth,  I 
should  hate  you  still. 

Blist.  Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now  you  would 
make  me  your  husband  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  so  I  will  for  all  that. 

AIR.— Lucy. 

Ah!  he  not  angry,  good  dear  sir, 

Nor  do  not  tell  papa; 
For  though  I  can't  abide  you,  sir, 

I'll  marry  you — Oh,  la ! 

Blist.  Well,  my  dear,  if  yoii  can't  abide  me  I 
can't  help  that,  nor  you  can't  help  it ;  and  if  vou 
will  not  tell  your  father,  I  assuie  you  I  will  not; 
besides,  my  dear,  as  for  liking  me,  do  not  give 
yourself  any  trouble  about  that,  it  is  the  very  best 
reason  for  marrying  me  ;  no  lady  now  marries  any 
one  but  whom  she  hales;  haling  one  another  is  the 
chief  end  of  matrimony.  It  is  what  most  couples 
do  before  they  are  married,  and  all  after  it.  I  fancy 
you  have  not  a  right  notion  of  a  married  life.  I 
suppose,  you  imagine  we  are  to  be  fond,  and  kiss, 
and  hug  one  another  as  long  as  we  live. 

Lucy.  Why,  a'n't  we  1 

Blist.  Ha,  ha,  Iia  !  A'n't  we  !  no.  How  ignorant 
it  is  !  (Aside.)  Marrying  is  nothing  but  living  in 
the  same  house  together,  and  going  by  the  same 
name;  while  I  am  following  my  business,  you  will 
be  following  your  pleasure;  so  that  we  shall  rarely 
meet  but  at  meals,  and  then  we  are  to  sit  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  table,  and  make  faces  at  each  other. 

Lucy.  I  shall  like  tliat  prodigiously.  Ah!  but 
there  is  one  thing,  though — a'n't  we  to  sleep  to- 
gether] 

Blist.  A  fortnight,  no  longer. 

Lucy.  A  fortnight!  that's  a  long  time:  but  it 
will  soon  be  over. 

Blist.  Ay,  and  then  you  may  have  any  one 
else. 

Lucy.  May  I?  then,  I'll  have  Mr.  Thomas,  by 
goles  !  Why,  this  is  pure  !  La  !  they  told  me  other 
stories.  I  thought  when  I  had  been  married,  I  must 
have  never  liked  any  one  l)ut  my  husband,  and  that 
if  I  should,  he  would  kill  nie ;"  but  I  thought  one 
thing  though  wilh  myself,  that  I  could  like  another 
man  without  letting  him  know  it,  and  then,  a  (ig  for 
him. 

Blist.  Ay,  ay;  they  tell  children  strange  stories  ; 
T  warrant,  they  have  told  you,  you  must  be  governed 
by  your  husband. 
-    Lucy.  My  papa  tells  me  so. 

Blist.  But  all  the  married  women  in  England  will 
tell  3'ou  another  story. 

Lucy.  So  they  have  already  ;  for  they  say  I  must 
not  be  governed  by  a  husband  ;  and  they  say  ano- 
ther thing,  too,  that  you  will  tell  me  one  story 
before  marriage  and  another  afterwards;  for  that 
marriage  alters  a  man  prodigiously. 

Blist.  No,  child  ;  I  shall  be  just  the  same  crea- 
ture I  am  now,  unless  in  one  circumstance,  I  shall 
have  a  huge  pair  of  horns  on  my  head. 

Lucy.  Shall  you  !  that's  pure!  Ha,  ha!  What  a 
comical  figure  you  will  make  !  But  how  will  you 
make  them  grow? 

Blist.  It  is  you  that  will  make  them  grow. 

Lucy.  Shall  I!  by  goles!  then,  I'll  do't  as  soon 
as  ever  I  can,  for  I  long  to  see  them.  Do  tell  me 
how  I  shall  do  it. 

Blist.  Every  other  man  you  kiss,  I  shall  have  a 
pair  of  horns  grow. 
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Lucy.  By  goles!  (hen,  you  shall  have  horns 
enow;  but  I  fancy  yon  are  joking  me  now. 

DUETT.— Blister  and  Lucy. 
Lucy.         Ah  !  sir,  I  guess 

I'o«  are  a  Jibbing  creature. 
Blist.  Because,  dear  miss, 

i  ou  know  not  human  nature. 
Lucy.         Married  men,  I'll  be  sworn, 
I  have  seen  ivithoul  a  horn. 
Blist.     Ah!^  child,  you  ivant  art  to  unlock  it: 
The  secret  here  lies. 
The  men  are  so  wise, 
They  carry  their  horns  in  their  pocket. 

Lucy.  Bnt  you  shall  wear  your's  on  your  head, 
for  I  shall  like  them  belter  than  any  oilier  thing 
about  you. 

Blisl.  Well,  then,  miss,  I  may  depend  upon  you. 

Lucy.  And  may  I  depend  upon  you? 

Blist.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Lucy.  Ah!  bill  don't  call  me  so;  I  hate  you 
should  call  me  so. 

Blist.  Oh  !  child,  all  married  people  call  one  ano- 
ther my  dear,  let  them  hate  one  another  as  much  as 
they  will. 

Lucy.  Do  they?  Well,  then,  my  dear— hum!  I 
think  there  is  not  any  great  matter  in  the  word 
neither. 

Bltst.  Why,  amongst  your  fine  gentry  there  is 
scarce  any  meaning  in  anything  they  say.  Well, 
I'll  go  to  your  papa,  and  tell  liim  we  have  agreed 
upon  matters,  and  have  the  wedding  instantly. 

Lucy.  The  sooner  the  better. 

Blist.  Your  servant,  my  pretty  dear.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Your  servant,  my  dear.  Nasty,  greasy, 
ugly  fellow  !  Well,  marriage  is  a  charming  thing 
though;  I  long  to  be  married  more  than  ever  I  did 
for  anything  in  my  life!  since  I  am  to  govern,  I'll 
warrant  I'll  do  it  purely.  By  goles  !  I'll  make  him 
know  who  is  at  home.  Let  me  see,  I'll  practise  a 
little.  Suppose  that  chair  was  my  husband;  and, 
ecod!  by  all  I  can  find,  a  chair  is  as  proper  for  a 
husband  as  anything  else;  now  says  my  husband  to 
me,  "How  do  you  do,  my  dear?"  "Lardl  my 
dear,  I  don't  know  how  I  "do  ;  not  the  better  for 
you."  "  Pray,  my  dear,  let  us  dine  early  to-day." 
"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  can't.''  "  Do  you  intend  to 
go  abroad  to-day?"  "  No,  my  dear."  "  Then  you 
will  stay  at  home."  "No,  my  dear.  "  Shall  we 
ride  out?"  "  No,  my  dear."  '"  Shall  we  go  a  vi- 
siting?" "  No,  my  dear.''  I  will  never  do  any- 
thing I  am  bid,  that  I  am  resolved  ;  and  then,  Mr. 
Thomas  ! — Oh,  good  !   I  am  out  of  my  wits. 

Enter  CouPEE. 
Heyday  !  what  fine  gentleman  is  this? 

Coup.  Cousin,  your  most  obedient  and  devoted 
humble  servant. 

Lucy.  I  find  this  is  one  of  your  fine  gentry,  by 
his  not  having  any  meaning  in  his  words.  {Asuie.) 

.Coup.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you, 
cousin  ;  but  your  father  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  admission  to  your  fair  hands. 

Lucy.  Oh,  gemini  cancer!  what  a  fine  charming 
man  this  is  !   {Aside.) 

Coup.  My  name,  madam,  is  Coupee,  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  dancing-master. 

Lucy.  And  are  you  come  to  teach  me  to  dance  ?^ 

Coup.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  come  to  teach  you  a 
very  pretty  dance.  Did  you  never  learn  to 
dance? 

Lucy.  No,  sir,  not  I;  only  Mr.  Thomas  taught 
me  one,  two,  three. 

Coup.  That  is  a  very  great  fault. in  your  educa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  a  great  happiness  for  you  to 
amend  it,  by  having  a  dancing-master  for  your 
husband. 

Lucy.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  am  BOt  to  have  a  dancing- 
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[Scene  1. 


master ;  my  papa  says  I  am  to  have  a  nasty  stink- 
ing apothecary. 

Coup.  Your  papa  says!  What  signifies  what 
your  papa  says? 

Lucy.  What,  must  I  not  mind  what  my  papa 
saj's  1 

Coup,  No,  no;  yon  are  to  follow  your  own  incli- 
nations. I  think,  if  she  has  any  eyes,  I  may  venture 
to  trust  tliem.  {Aside.)  Your  father  is  a  very  co- 
mical, queer,  old  fellow ;  a  very  odd  kind  of  a  silly 
fellow,  and  you  ought  to  laugh  at  him. — I  ask  par- 
don though  for  my  freedom. 

Liicy.  You  need  not  ask  my  pardon,  for  I  am  not 
at  all  angry ;  for,  between  you  and  I,  I  think  him 
as  odd  queer  a  fellow  as  you  can  do  for  your  life.  I 
iiope  you  won't  tell  him  what  I  sa}'. 

Coup.  I  tell  hira!  I  hate  him  for  his  barbarous 
usage  of  Tou ;  to  lock  up  a  young  lady  of  beauty, 
wit,  and  spirit,  without  ever  suffering  her  to  learn 
to  dance!  Why,  madam,  not  learning  to  dance  is 
absolute  ruin  to  a  young  lady.  I  suppose  he  took 
care  enough  jovl  should  learn  to  read  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  can  read  very  well,  and  write  a  let- 
ter, too. 

Coup.  Ay,  there  it  is ;  why,  now,  that's  more 
than  I  can  do.  Ail  parents  take  care  to  instruct 
their  children  in  low  mechanical  things,  while  the 
genteel  sciences  are  neglected.  Forgive  me,  ma- 
dam, at  least,  if  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and 
vow  never  to  rise  till  lifted  up  with  the  elevated 
fire  of  your  smiles. 

Lunj,  Lard,  sir !  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
these  fine  things.     He's  a  pure  man.  (Aside.) 

Coup.  Might  I  hope  to  obtain  the  least  spark  of 
your  love  ;  the  least  spark,  madam,  would  blow  up 
a  flame  in  me  that  nothing  ever  could  quench.  Oh  ! 
bide  those  lovely  eyes,  nor  dart  their  fiery  rajs 
upon  me,  lest  I  am  consumed.  Shall  I  hope  you 
will  think  on  mel 

Lucy.  I  shall  think  of  you  more  than  I  will  let 
you  know.  (Aside.) 

Coup.  Will  j'ou  not  answer  me? 

Lucy.  La!  you  make  me  blush  so,  I  know  not 
what  to  say. 

Coup.  Ay,  that  is  from  not  having  learnt  to  dance. 
A  dancing-master  would  have  curedyou  of  that.  Let 
me  teach  you  what  to  say,  that  I  may  hope  you  will 
condescend  to  make  me  your  husband. 

Lucy.  No,  I  won't  say  (hat;  but,  if  you'll  wait  a 
fortnight — 

Coup.  A  fortnight!  bid  nie  live  to  the  age  of — of 
— Mr.  What's -his-name,  the  oldest  man  that  ever 
lived? 

Lucy.  Mr.  Methusalem. 

Coup.  Ay,  you  are  right,  Mr.  Jerusalem  !  Live  a 
fortnight  after  you  are  married?  No;  unless  you 
resolve  to  have  me,  I  will  resolve  to  put  an  end  to 
myself. 

Lucy.  Oh  !  do  not  do  that;  but,  indeed,  I  never 
can  have  you :  and  the  apothecary  says,  no  woman 
marries  any  man  she  does  not  hate. 

Coup.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Such  mean  fellows  as  those 
every  fine  lady  must  hate  ;  but  when  they  marry 
fine  gentlemen,  they  love  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Lucy.  Oh!  but  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  love 
you.  I  assure  you,  I  don't  love  you;  I  have  been 
told  I  mast  not  tell  any  man  I  love  him;  I  don't 
love  you,  indeed  I  don't. 

Coup.  But  may  I  not  hope  you  will  ? 

Lucy,  Lard!  sir,  I  can't  help  what  you  hope  ;  it 
is  equal  to  me  what  you  hope.  Miss  Jenny  says  I 
must  always  give  myself  airs  to  a  man  I  like. 
(^Aside.) 

Coup,  Hope,  madam,  at  least,  you  may  allow 
me;  tlie  cruellest  of  your  sex,  the  greatest  tyrants, 
deny  not  hope. 

Lucy.  No,  I  won't  give  you  the  least  crumb  of 
hope.  Hope,  indeed!  what  do  j'ou  take  rae  for? 
I'll  assure  you! — No,  I  would  not  give  you   the 


least  bit  of  hope,  though  I  was  to  see  yon  die  be- 
fore my  face.  It  is  a  pure  thing  to  give  one's  self 
airs.  (Aside.) 

Coup.  Since  nothing  but  my  death  will  content 
you,  you  shall  be  satisfied  even  at  that  price.  (Pulls 
out  his  kit f.)  Ah!  cursed  kitt!  I  have  no  other  in- 
strument of  death  about  me  than  a  sword,  which 
won't  draw.  But  I  have  thought  of  a  way  ;  within 
the  orchard  there  is  an  apple-tree;  there,  there, 
madam,  you  shall  see  me  hanging  by  the  neck, 
dingle  dangle. 

There  shall  you  see  your  dancing-master  die; 
As  Bateman  hang'dfor  love — e'en  so  will  I. 

Lucy.  Oh!  stay.  La!  sir,  you're  so  hasty:  must 
I  tell  you  the  first  time  I  see  you?  Miss  Jenny 
Flant-it  has  been  courted  these  two  years  by  half- 
a-dozen  men,  and  nobody  knows  which  she'll  have 
yet;  and  must  not  I  be  courted  at  all?  I  will  be 
courted  ;  indeed,  so  I  will. 

Coup.  And  so  you  shall;  I  will  court  you  after 
we  are  married. 

Lucy.  But  will  you,  indeed? 

Coup.  Yes,  indeed;  but,  if  I  should  not,  there 
are  others  enough  that  will. 

Lucy.  But  I  did  not  think  married  women  had 
ever  been  courted  though. 

Coup.  That's  all  owing  to  your  not  learning  to 
dance !  why,  there  are  abundance  of  women  who 
marry  for  no  other  reason,  as  there  are  several  men 
who  never  court  any  but  married  women. 

Lucy.  Well,  then,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  do 
marry  you  ;  but,  hold  !  there  is  one  thing — but  that 
does  not  much  signify. 

Coup.  What  is  it,  my  dear? 

Lucy.  Only  I  promised  the  apothecary  just  now, 
that's  all. 

Coup.  Well,  shall  I  fiy,  then,  and  put  everything 
in  readiness? 

Lucy.  Ay,  do  ;  I'm  read 3'. 

Coup.  One  kiss  before  I  go,  my  dearest  angel! 
and  now,  one,  two,  three,  and  away. 

[^Exif,  dancing. 

Lucy.  Oh !  dear,  sweet  man !  he's  as  handsome 
as  an  angel,  and  as  fine  as  a  lord:  he  is  handsomer 
than  Mr.  Thomas,  and,  ecod  !  almost  as  well  drest. 
I  see  now  why  my  father  would  never  let  me  learn 
to  dance.  For,  bygoles!  if  all  dancing-masters  be 
such  fine  men  as  this,  I  wonder  every  woman  does 
not  dance  away  with  one. 

AIR.— Lucy, 

Oh  !  how  charming  my  life  will  be, 
When  marriage  has  made  me  a  fine  lady! 

In  chariot,  six  horses,  and  diamo7tds  bright. 
In  Flanders  lace,  and  'broidery  clothes, 
Oh  !  how  I'll  flame  it  among  the  beaux! 

In  bed  all  the  day,  at  cards  all  the  night. 
Oh  !  how  I'll  revel  the  hours  away ! 
Sing  it,  and  dance  it,  cocjuet  it,  and  play  ; 
With  feasting,  toasting,  jesting,  roasting, 
Rantum,  scantum,  flaunting ,  jaunting ; 
Laughing  at  all  the  world  can  say. 
Oh,  la!  what's  here?  another  beau! 

Enter  Quaver. 

Quav.  Madam,  your  servant.  I  suppose  my 
cousin  Goodwill  has  told  you  of  the  happiness  he 
designs  me. 

Lucy.  No,  sir,  my  papa  has  not  told  me  anything 
about  you.     Who  are  you,  pray  ? 

Quav.  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  your's,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  nearer  one  :  my 
name  is  Quaver,  madam  ;  I  have  the  honour  to 
teach  some  of  the  first  quality  to  sing. 

Lucy.  And  are  you  come  to  teach  me  to  sing? 

Quav.  I  like  her  desire  to  learn  to  sing;  it  is  a 
proof  of  an  excellent  understanding.  (Aside.)  Yes, 
madam,  I  will  be  proud  to  teach  you  anything  in 
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my  power;  and  do  believe  I  shall  uot  yield  to  any 
one  in  the  science  of  singinp;. 

Lucy.  "Well,  and  I  shall  he  glad  to  learn;  for  I 
have  been  told  I  have  a  tolerable  voice,  only  I 
don 'I  know  the  notes. 

Quav.  Tliat,  madam,  i]jay  be  acquired,  a  voice 
cannot:  a  voice  must  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  it 
is  the  greatest  gift  nature  can  bestow.  All  other 
perfections,  without  a  voice,  are  nothing  at  all. 
Music  is  allowed  by  all  wise  men  to  be  the  noblest 
of  the  sciences :  whoever  knows  music,  knows 
everything. 

Lucy.  Come,  then,  begin  to  teach  me,  for  I  long 
to  learn. 

Quav.  But,  at  present,  I  have  something  of  a 
different  nature  to  say  to  you. 
Lucy,  What  have  you  to  say"! 

AIR.— Quaver. 

Dearest  charmer! 

Will  you,  then,  bid  me  tell, 

What  you  discern  so  well, 

By  my  expiring  sighs. 

My  doatiiig  eyes. 

My  doatiiig  eyes? 
Look  through  the  instructive  grove, 
Each  object  prompts  to  love ; 
A II  nature  tells  you  what  I'd  say. 

Lucy.  Oh!  charming,  delightful ! 
Quav.  May  I  hope  you'll  grant — 
Lucy.  Now  you  shall  hear  my  song. 

AIR Ldcy. 

As  I  ivas  a  ivalking  one  morning  in  May, 
I  heard  a  young  damsel  to  sigh  and  to  say, 
My  true  love  has  left  me,  'twas  but  yesterday 
He  took  his  leave  of  me,  and  so  went  away. 

The  very  next  time  that  I  did  him  see, 
He  vow' d  to  be  constant,  be  constant  to  me; 
I  ask'd  him  his  name,  and  he  made  this  reply. 
It  is  T,  I,  M,  O,  T,  H,  Y. 

Says  he,  if  you  II  wed  me,  pray,  tell  me  your  mind, 
A  husband  I'll  make  you  both  loving  and  kind; 
And  now  to  the  church,  my  dear,  let  us  repair, 
[  Ne'er  mind  your  F,A,T,  H,  E,  R. 

i  My  father's  possess'd  of  nine  hundred  a-year, 
\And  I  am  his  daughter  and  only  heir. 
iNot  a  farthing  of  fortune  he'll  give  me,  I  fear, 
'.If  I  marry  ivith  Y,  O,  U,  my  dear. 

[They  went  to  the  church,  and  icere  married,  they  say. 
And  went  to  the  father  the  very  same  day  ; 
'Saying,  honour' d father,  ivc  tell  unto  thee, 
\That  ive're  M,A,  R,  R,  I,  E,  D. 

Y^ith  that  the  old  codger  began  for  to  stare; 
\Youve  married  my  daughter  and  only  heir  ; 
\But,  since  it  is  so,  to  it  I  coniplu, 
\With  T,  I,  M,  0,T,H,Y. 

^.nother  song,  and  I'll  I'll  do  anything. 

i  AIR.— Quaver. 

i 

'  Dearest  creature! 

Pride  of  nature  ! 

A II  your  glances 

Give  me  trances. 
Dearest,  Sj-c. 

[ay  I  hope  you'll  be  mine? 
Lucy.  Will  you  charm  me  so  ever3'  dayl 
Quav.  And  every  night,  too,  my  angel. 

Re-enter  Coupee. 

Coup.  Heyday!  what  do  I  see?  my  mistress  in 
lother  man's  arms?  (Aside.)  Sir,  will  you  do  me 
e  favour  to  tell  me  what  business  you  have  with 
at  lady  ? 


Quav.  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what 
business  you  have  to  ask? 
Coup.  Sir! 
Quav.  .Sir  ! 

Coup.  Sir,  this  lady  is  my  mistress. 
Quav.  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  that,  sir. 
Coup.  Sir! 
Quav.  Sir ! 

DUETT — Coupee  and  Quaver. 
Coup.   Excuse  me,  sir!  Zounds!  what  d'ye  meanf 
I  hope  you  don't  give  me  the  lie. 

Quav.  Sir,  you  mistake  me  quite  and  clean; 
Indeed,  good  sir,  not  I. 

Coup.   Zounds!  sir,  if  you  had,  I'd  been  mad. 
But  Fm  very  glad  that  you  don't. 

Quav.  Do  yon  challenge  me,  sir? 

Coup.    Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Quav.       Indeed,  sir,  I'm  very  glad  on't. 

Lucy.  Pray,  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter?  I 
beseech  you,  speak  to  me,  one  of  you. 

Coup.  Have  I  not  reason  !  Did  I  not  find  you  in 
his  arms? 

Quav.  And  have  I  not  reason?  Did  lie  not  say 
you  was  his  mistress  to  my  face? 

AIR.— Lucy  . 

Did  mortal  e'er  see  two  such  fools  ? 

For  nothing  they're  going  to  fight ; 
I  begin  to  find  men  are  but  tools, 

And  both  tvilh  a  lohisper  I'll  bile. 

With  you  I  am  ready  to  go,  sir, 

I' II  give  t'other  fool  a  rebuff;  (To  Coup.') 

Stay  you  but  a  fortnight,  or  so,  sir, 

I  warrant  I'll  grant  you  enough.        (  To  Quav.) 

Quav.  D n  ! 

Coup.  Hell  and  confusion  !  (They  draw.) 

[^Lucy  runs  out. 

Re-enter  Blister. 
Blist.  For  heaven's  sake  !  gentlemen,  what's  the 
matter?     I  profess,  I  am  afraid  you  are  both  dis- 
ordered.    Pray,  sir,   give  me  leave  to  feel  your 
pulse;  I  wish  you  are  not  light-headed. 

Re-enter  Goodwill. 

Good.  Heyday  !  what,  are  you  fencing  here,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

Blist.  Fencing,  quotha!  they  have  almost  fenced 
me  out  of  my  senses,  I  am  sure. 

Coup.  I  shall  take  another  time. 

Quav.  And  so  shall  I. 

Good.  I  hope  there  is  no  anger  between  you.  Yon 
are  nearer  relations  than  you  imagine  to  each  other. 
Mr.  Quaver,  you  was  sent  out  of  England  young; 
and  you,  Mr.  Coupee,  have  lived  all  your  life-time 
in  London  ;  but  I  assure  you,  you  are  cousin-ger- 
mans;  let  me  introduce  you  to  each  other. 

Quav.  Dear  cousin  Coupee  ! 

Blist.  It's  but  a  blow  and  a  kiss  with  these  sparks, 
I  find.  (Aside.) 

Coup.  I  thought  there  was  something  about  him 
I  could  not  hurt. 

Good.  Here's  another  relation,  too,  whom  yoa 
do  not  know.  This  is  Mr.  Blister,  son  to  your 
uncle  Blister,  the  apothecary. 

Coup.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  our  ignorance. 

Blist.  Yes,  cousin,  with  all  my  heart,  since  there 
is  no  harm  come  on't.  But,  if  30U  will  take  my 
advice,  you  shall  both  immediately  lose  some  blood, 
and  I  will  order  each  of  you  a  little  gentle  physic. 

Good.  Gentlemen,  I  sent  for  you  on  a  very  par- 
ticular affair.  In  short,  I  have  resolved  to  dispose 
of  my  daughter  to  one  of  my  relations;  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  be  her  choice — (To  Quaver.) 
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Blist.  That's  impossible,  for  she  has  promised 
ine  already. 

Couj).  And  me! 

Qitav.  And  me! 

Good.  Her  own  choice  must  determine  ;  and  if 
that  falls  on  3'ou,  Mr.  Blister,  I  must  insist  on  your 
leaving  off  your  trade  and  living  here  with  me. 

Blist.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  consent  to  leaving  olf  my 
trade. 

Good.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  the  request  rea- 
sonable? 

Qitav.  Sf  Coup.  Oh!  certainly,  certainly! 

Coup.  Ten  thousand  pounds  to  an  apothecary, 
indeed ! 

Quav.  Not  to  leave  off  his  trade! 

Coup.  If  I  had  been  an  apothecary,  I  believe  I 
should  not  have  made  many  woids. 

Good.  I  dare  swear  you  will  not,  cousin,  if  she 
should  make  choice  of  you. 

Coup.  There  is  somediflerence,  though,  between 
us  ;  mine  is  a  genteel  profession,  and  I  shall  not 
leave  it  oil' on  any  account. 

Good.  I'll  be  judi;ed  by  Mr.  Quaver  here,  who 
has  been  abroad  and  seen  the  world. 

Quav.  Very  reasonable,  very  reasonable  !_  This 
man,  I  see,  has  excellent  sense,  and  can  distinguish 
between  arts  and  sciences. 

Good.  I  am  confident  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prevail  on  you  to  continue  the  i-idiculous  art  of 
teaching  ))eople  lo  sing. 

Quav.  Ridiculous  art  of  teaching  to  sing!  Do 
you  call  music  an  art,  which  is  the  noblest  of  all 
sciences?  I  thought  you  a  man  of  sense,  but  I  find — 

Coup.  And  I  lind,  too — 

Blist.  And  so  do  I.  No  man  need  be  ashamed  of 
marryitig  his  daughter  to  a  practitioner  of  physic. 
Without  physicians,  who  would  know  when  he 
was  well? 

Coup.   If  it  were  not  for  dancing-masters,  men 
might  as  well  walk  upon  their  heads  as  their  heels. 
Quav.  And  if  it  were  not  for  singing-masters, 
they  might  as  well  all  have  been  born  dumb. 

Good.  Ah  !  Confusion  !  What  do  I  see  1  My 
daughter  in  the  hands  of  that  fellow. 

Re-enter  LucY,  loilh  Thomas. 

Lunj.Vr^y,  papa;  give  me  your  blessing:  T  hope 
you  won't  be  angry  with  me,  but  I  am  married  to 
Mr.  Thomas. 

Good.  Oh!  Lucy,  Lucy  !  is  this  the  return  you 
make  to  my  fatherly  fondness? 


Lucy.  Dear  papa,  forgive  me  ;  I  won't  do  so  any 
more.  Indeed,  I  should  have  been  perjured  if  I  had 
not  had  him.  And  Ihadnot  had.him  neither,  butthat 
he  met  me  when  I  was  frightened,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  I  did. 

Good.  To  marr3'  a  footman! 

Tlio.  Why,  lookye!  sir,  I  am  a  footman,  'tis 
true,  but  I  have  good  acquaintance  in  life;  and 
when  I  have  other  clothes  on,  and  money  in  my 
pocket,  I  trust  that,  by  my  future  conduct,  I  shall 
not  prove  myself  totally  unworthy  your  regard. 

Good.  Ah"!  thou  talkest  like  a  pretty  sensible 
fellow  ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  my  daughter  has- 
not  made  a  better  choice  than  she  could  have  done 
among  her  booby  relations  ;  for  I  am  now  convinced 
'tis  less  difiioull  to  raise  a  fortune,  than  to  tind  one 
worthy  to  inherit  it. 

FINALE.— Blister,    Coupee,    Quaver,     aud 
Lucy. 

Blist.  Had  your  dawjhler  been  physic  d  icell,  sir, 
as  she  ought, 
With  bleeding  and  blister,  emetic  and  draught, 
This  footman  had  never  been  once  in  her  thought. 
With  his  down,  down,  Sj-c. 

Coup.  Had  pretty  miss  been  at  a  dancing-school 
bred, 
Had  her  feet  but  been  taught  the  right  warmer  to 

tread, 
I'm  sure  'twould  have  put  better  things  in  her  head, 
Than  his  down,  down,  Sfc. 

Quav.  Had  she  learn  d,  like  fine  ladies,  instead  of 
her  prayers, 
To  languish  and  die  at  Italian  soft  airs, 
A  footman  had  thus  never  tickled  her  ears. 
With  his  down,  down,  Sfc. 

Lucy.  You  may  physic,  and  music,  and  dancing 
enhance ; 
In  one  I  have  got  them  all  three  by  good  chance; 
My  doctor  he'llbe,  and  he'll  teach  me  to  dance. 
With  his  down,  down,  ^'c. 

Let  not  a  poor  farce,  then,  nice  critics  pursue. 
Bat  like  honest-hearted  good-natur'd  men  do. 
And  clap  to  please  us,  ivho  have  toil'd  to  please  you, 
With  our  down,  down,  SfC. 

Chorus.  Let  not  a  poor  farce,  then,  ^-c. 

[Ezeunt. 
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ACT  I.— Scene  ^.—  Urgandas  Palace. 
Enter  Merlin   and  Urganda. 

Urg.  But  hear  me.  Merlin  ;  I  beseech  vou,  hear 
me. 

Mer,  Hear  you  !  I  have  heard  you  ;  for  years 
nave  heard  your  vows,  your  protestations.  Have 
you  not  allured  my  affections  by  every  female  art? 
and  when  I  thought  that  my  unalterable  passion 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  its  constancy,  what  have 
you  done?  Wiiy,  like  mere  mortal  woman,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  frailtv,  have  given  up  me  and  my 
aopes— for  what?  a  boy!  an  idiot. 

Urg.  Even  this  I  can  bear  from  Merlin. 

Mer.  You  have  injured  me,  and  must  bear  more. 

Urg.  1  11  repair  that  injury. 

Mer.  Then  send  back  your  favourite  Cvmon  to 
lis  disconsolate  friends. 

Urg.  How  can  you  imagine  that  such  a  poor, 
gnorant  object  as  Cymon  is,  can  have  any  charms 
or  me  ? 
Mer.  Ignorance,  no  more  than  profligacy,  is  ex- 
luded  from  female  favour  ;  of  this  the  success  of 
akes  and  fools  is  proof  sufficient. 

Urg.  You  mistake  me.  Merlin  ;  pity  for  Cymon's 
tate  of  mind,  and  friendship  for  his  father,  have 
nduced  me  to  endeavour  at  his  cure. 

Mer.  False,  prevaricating  Urganda!  love  was 
our  inducement.  Have  you  not  stolen  the  prince 
•cm  his  royal  father,  and  detained  him  here  by  your 
ower,  while  a  hundred  knights  are  in  search  after 
im?  Does  not  everything  about  you  prove  the 
onsequence  of  your  want  of  honour  and  faith  to 
le?  You  were  placed  on  this  happy  spot,  to  be 
le  guardian  of  its  peace  and  innocence  ;  but  now, 
t  last,  by  your  example,  the  once  happy  lives  of 
le  Arcadians  are  embittered  with  envy,  passion, 
anity,  selfishness,  and  inconstancy:  and  whom  are 
ley  to  curse  for  this  change  ?  Urganda;  the  lost 
rganda. 
Urg,  I  beseech  you,  Merlin,  spare  me. 


Mer.  Yes;  I'll  converse  with  yon  no  more,  be- 
cause I  will  be  no  more  deceived.  I  cannot  hate 
you,  though  I  shun  you;  yet,  in  my  misery,  I  have 
this  consolation,  that  the  pangs  of  my  jealousy  are 
at  least  equalled  by  the  torments  of  your  fruitless 
passion. 

Still  wish  and  sigh,  and  wish  again  ; 
Love  is  dethron'd  ;  revenge  shall  reign! 
Still  shall  my  pow'r  your  vile  arts  confound. 
And  Cymon's  cure  shall  be  Urganda's  wound. 

lExit. 
Urg.  "And  Cymon's  cure  shall   be  Urgauda's 
wound!"      What    mystery   is   couched   in   these 
words?     What  cau  he  mean'! 

Enter  Fatima,  looking  after  Merlin. 
Fat.  I'll  fell  you,  madam,  when  he  is  out  of 
hearing.  He  means  mischief,  and  terrible  mischief, 
too;  no  less,  I  believe,  than  ravishing  you,  and 
cutting  my  tongue  out.  I  wish  we  were  out  of  his 
clutches. 

Urg.  Don't  fear,  Fatima. 

Fat.  I  can't  help  it;  he  has  great  power,  and  is 
mischievously  angry. 

Urg.  Here  is  your  protection.  (Shews  her  wand. ) 
My  power  is  at  least  equal  to  his.  {Musi's.)  "And 
Cymon's  cure  shall  be  Urganda's  wound!" 

Fat.  Don't   trouble   your  head   with   these  odd 
ends  of  verses,  which  were  spoken  in  a  passion  ;  or, 
perhaps,   for  the  rhyme's  sake.     Think  a  little  to 
clear  us  from   this  old  mischief-making  conjurer. 
What  will  you  do,  madam  ? 
Urg.  What  can  I  do,  Fatima? 
Fat.  You  might  very  easily  settle  matters  with 
him,  if  you  could  as  easily  settle  them  with  yourself. 
Urg.  Tell  me  how? 

Fat.  Marry  Merlin,  and  send  away  the  young 
fellow.    (Urganda  shakes  her  head.)    I  thought  so  : 
but  before  matters  grow  worse,  give  ine  leave  to 
reason  a  little  with  you,  madam, 
Urc/.  I  am  in  love,  Fatima.  (Sinhs.) 
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Fat.  And  poor  reason  may  stay  at  home  :  me 
exactly!  Ay,  aj,  we  are  all  alike  ;  but  with  this 
ditierence,  madam,  your  passion  is  surely  a  strange 
one;  you  have  stolen  away  this  young  man,  who, 
bating  his  youth  and  figure,  has  not  one  circum- 
stance to  create  atVection  about  him.  He  is  half  an 
idiot,  madam,  which  is  no  great  compliment  to  your 
wisdom,  your  beauty,  or  your  power. 

Urg.  I  despise  them  all ;  for  they  can  neither 
relieve  my  passion,  nor  awaken  his. 

Fat.  Cymon  is  incapable  of  being  touched  with 
anything;  nothing  gives  him  pleasure,  but  twirling 
his  cap,  and  hunting  butterflies  :  he'll  make  a  sad 
lover,  indeed,  madam. 

Urg.  I  can  wait  with  patience  for  the  recovery 
of  his  understanding;  it  begins  to  dawn  already. 
Fat.  Where,  pray^ 
Urg.  In  his  eyes. 

Fat.  Eyes!  Ha,  ha,  ha  ;  Love  has  none,  madam; 
the  heart  only  sees,  on  these  occasions.  Cymon 
■was  born  a  fool,  and  his  eyes  will  never  look  as 
you  would  have  them,  take  my  word  for  it. 
Urg.  Don't  make  me  despair,  Fatima. 
Fat.  Don't  lose  your  time,  then ;  'tis  the  busi- 
ness of  beauty  to  make  fools,  and  not  cure  them. 
Even  I,  poor  I,  could  have  made  twenty  fools  of 
-wise  men,  in  half  the  time  that  you  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  make  your  fool  sensible.  Oh  !  'tis  a 
sad  way  of  spending  one's  time. 

Urg.  Silence,  Fatima !  my  passion  is  too  serious 
to  be  jested  with. 

Fat.  Far  gone,  indeed,  madam;  and  yonder 
goes  the  precious  object  of  it. 

Urg.  He  seems  melancholy  :  what's  the  matter 
■with  him? 

Fat.  He's  a  fool,  or  he  might  make  himself  very 
merry  among  us.  I'll  leave  yoa  to  make  the  most 
of  him.  {Gohu).) 

Urg.  Stay,  "Fatima,  and  help  me  to  divert  him. 
Fat.  A  sad  time,  when  a  lady  must  call  in  help 
to  divert  her  gallant  !  but  I'm  at  your  service. 
Enter  Cymon,  melancholy. 
Cymon.  Heigho !  {Sighs.) 
Fat.  What's  the  matter,  young  gentleman? 
Cymon.  Heigho! 
Urg.  Are  you  not  well,  Cymon  1 
Cymon.  Yes,  I  am  very  well. 
Urg.  Why  do  yon  sigh,  then'? 
Cymon.  Eh!  (Looks foolish.) 
Fat.  Do  you  see  it  in  his  eyes  now,  madam"! 
Urg.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet.    What  is  it  you  want"! 
tell  me,  Cyinon ;  tell  me  your  wishes,  and  you  shall 
Cymon.'ShaiW  11  [have  them. 

Urg.  Yes,  indeed,  Cymon. 
Fat.  Now  for  it. 
Cymon.  I  wish — heigho! 

Urg.  These  sighs  must  mean  something.  (Aside 
to  Fatima.) 

Fat.  I  wish  you  joy,  then  ;  find  it  out,  madam. 
(Ajjart.) 

tfrg.  What  do  you  sigh  for?   (To  Cymon.) 
Cymon.  I  want — (Sighs.) 

Urg.  What,  what,  my  sweet  creature"!  (Eagerly.) 
Cymon.  To  go  away. 
Fat.  Oh,  la  !  the  meaning's  out. 
Urg.  Where  would  you  go? 
Cymon.  Anywhere. 

Urg.  Had  you  rather  go  anywhere,  than  stay 
with  rael  [anybody. 

Cymon.  I  had  rather  go  anywhere  than  stay  with 
Urg.  Will  you  love  me  if  I  let  you  go"! 
Cymon.  Anything,  if  you'll  let  me  go;  pray,  let 
me  go. 

Fat.  I'm  out  of  all  patience!  what  the  deuce 
would  you  have,  young  gentleman  1  Had  you  one 
grain  of  understanding,  or  a  spark  of  sensibility  in 
you,  you  would  know  and  feel  yourself  to  be  the 
happiest  of  mortals. 

Cymon.  I  had  rather  go,  for  all  that. 

Fat.  The  picture  of  the  whole  sex!     Oh!  ma- 


dam, fondness  will  never  do:  a  little  coquetry  is 
the  thing:  I  bait  my  hook  with  nothing  else  ;  and 
I  always  catch  fish.  (Aside  to  Urg.) 

Urg.  I  will  shew  him  my  power,  and  captivate 
his  heart  through  his  senses. 

Fat.  You'll  throw  away  your  powder  and  shot. 
INCANTATION.— Urganda. 
Hither,  spirits,  that  aid  me,  hither! 
Whither  stays  7ny  love?  ah!  whither? 
Alas!  this  heart  must  faithful  prove, 
Though  still  he  flies  Urganda  s  love. 
(  Urganda  waves  her  icand,  and  the  scene  changes 
to  a  magnificent  Garden.  Cupid  and  the  Loves  de- 
scend. Ballet  by  Loves  and  Zephyrs.     During 
the  dance,  Cymon  stares  vacantly,  grows  inat- 
tentive, and  at  last,  falls  asleep. 
Urg.  Look,  Fatima,  nothing  can  afiect  his  in- 
sensibility ;  and  yet,  what  a  beautiful  simplicity  ! 

Fat.  Turn  him  out  among  the  sheep,  madam,  " 
and  think  of  him  no  more  ;  'tis  all  labour  in  vain, 
as  the  song  says,  I  assure  you. 

Urg.  Cymon,  Cymon!  what,  are  yoa  dead  to 
these  entertainments? 

Cymon.  Dead!  I  hope  not.  (Starts.) 
Urg.  How  can  you  be  so  unmoved? 
Cymon.  They  tired  me  so,  that  I  wished  them  a 
good  night,  and  went  to  sleep.  But  where  are  they  ? 
Urg.  They  are  gone,  Cymon. 
Cymon.  Then  let  me  go  too.  (Gets  up.) 
Fat.  The  old  story  ! 

Urg.  Whither  would  yon  go?    Tell  me,  and  1 II 
go  with  you,  my  sweet  youth. 
Cymon.  No,  I'll  go  by  myself. 
Urg.  And  so  you  shall ;  but  where? 
Cymon.  Into  the  fields. 

Urg.  But  is  not  this  garden  pleasanter  than  the 
fields,  my  palace  than  cottages,  and  my  company 
more  agreeable  to  you  than  the  shepherds? 

Cymon.  Why,  how  can  I  tell  till  I  try?  yoa 
won't  let  me  choose. 

AIR.— Cymon. 
You  gave  me,  last  week,  a  young  linnet. 

Shut  up  in  a  fine  golden  cage; 
Yet  how  sad  the  poor  thing  was  within  if. 
Oh!  how  it  did  flutter  and  rage! 
Then  he  mop'd,  and  he  pind. 
That  his  ivings  tcere  conflnd. 
Till  I  open'd  the  door  of  his  den; 
Then  so  merry  ivas  he. 
And  because  he  ivas  free. 
He  came  to  his  cage  back  again. 
And  so  should  I  too,  if  you  would  let  me  go. 
Urg.  And  would  you  return  to  me  again?       [to. 
Cymon.   Yes,  I  would;  I've  no  where  else  to  go 
Fat.  Let  him  have  his  humour ;  when  he  is  not 
confined,  and  is  seemingly  disregarded,  you  may 
have  him,  and  mould  him  as  yoa  please.      Tis  a 
receipt  for  the  whole  sex.  ^^  •     t-.  ,•      i 

Urg.  I'll  follow  your  advice.  [Exit  Fatima.] 
Well,  Cymon,  you  shall  go  wherever  you  please, 
and  for  as  long  as  you  please. 

Ciimon.  And  shall  I  let  my  linnet  out,  too  ! 
Urg.  And  take  this,  Cymon,  wear  it  for  my  sake, 
and  don't  forget  me.    (Gives  him  a  nosegay.)    (^o, 
Cymon,  take  your  companion,  and  be  happier  than 

I  can  make  you. 

AIR.— Urganda. 
One  adieu  before  you  leave  me, 
Onesiqh,  although  that  sigh  deceive  me; 

Oh  !  let  me'ihink  you  true! 
Cruel!  thus  Urganda  flying  ; 
Cruel!  this  fond  heart  denying; 

One  sigh,  one  last  adieu. 
Though  my  ardent  vows  be  slighted. 
Though  my  love  be  unrequited. 

Oh  !  hide  it  from  my  view! 
Let  me  feel  not  Tmforsakm; 
Rather  let  me  die  mistaken. 

Than  breathe  one  last  adieu.  lExeunt 


Act  II.  Scene  1,] 
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Scene  II.— ^  rural  Prospect. 
Enter  Phcebe  and  Daphne. 
Phcebe.  What,  to  be  left  and  forsaken!  and  see 
the  false  fellow  make  the  same  vows  to  another, 
almost  before  my  face  !  I  can't  bear  it,  and  I  won't. 
Oh  !  that  I  had  the  power  of  our  enchantress  yon- 
der.—I  would  play  the  devil  with  them  all. 

Bajih.  And  vet,  to  do  justice  to  Sylvia,  who 
makes  all  this  disturbance  among  you,  she  does  not 
in  the  least  encourage  the  shepherds,  and  she  can't 
help  their  falling  in  love  with  her. 

Plwbe.  May   be  so;  nor  can  I   help  hating  and 
detesting  her,  because  they  do  fall  in  love  with  her. 
Ltnco.{Sincjii,g  loilhout.)   "  Care  flies  from  the 
lad  that  is  iiierrt/." 

Daph.  Here  comes  the  merry  Liiico,  who  never 
knew  care,  or  felt  sorrow,     if  you  can   bear  his 
laughing  at  your  griefs,  or  singing  away  his  own, 
you  may  get  some  information  from  him. 
Enter  IjWco,  siiKjiiiq. 
Linco.  What,  my  girls  of  ten  thousand!   T  was 
this  moment  defying  love  and  all  his  mischief,  and 
3 on  are  sent  in  the  nick  by  him,  to  try  my  courage; 
but  I'm   above  temptation,   or  below  it;   I   duck 
down,  and  all  his  arrows  fly  over  me. 
AIR. — Lingo. 
Care  flies  from  the  lad  that  is  merry, 
Whose  heart  is  as  sound 
And  cheeks  are  as  round, 
As  round  and  as  red  as  a  cherry. 
Phoebe.  What,  are  you  always  thus"! 
Linco.  Ay,  or  heaven  help  me  !    What,  would 
you  have  me  do  as  you  do?  walking  with  your  arms 
.,    across,  thus— heighoing  by  the  brook-side  among 
I    the  willows.    Oh!  fie  for  shame,  lasses!  young  and 
t   handsome,   and  sighing  after  one    fellow   apiece, 
when  you  should  have  a  hundred  in  a  drove,   fol- 
lowing you  like— like— you  shall  have  the  simile 
I   another  time. 

Daph.  No  ;  pr'ythee,  Linco,  give  it  us  now. 
Linco.  You  shall  have  it  ;  or  what's  better,  I'll 
I  fell  you  what  you  are  not  like— you  are  not  like  our 
.shepherdess  Sylvia;  she's  so  coJd,  and  so  coy,  that 
she  flies  from  her  lovers,  but  is  never  without  a 
score  of  them  ;  you  are  always  run-sing  after  the 
fellows,  and  yet  are  always  aloiie  ;  a  very  great  dif- 
ference, let  me  tell  you;  "frost  and  fire,  that's  all. 

Daph.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  in  the  pinino- 
condition  my  poor  sister  is.  I  am  as  happy  as  she 
IS  miserable. 

Lvico.  Good  lack  !  I'm  sorry  for  it. 
Daph.  What,  sorry  that  I  am  happy? 
Linco.  Oh!  no,  prodigious  glad. 
Phcebe.  That  I  am  miseiable? 
Linco.  No,  no;    prodigious  sorry  for  that,  and 
prodigious  glad  of  the  olher. 

Phcebe.  Pr'ythee,  be  serious  a  little. 
1      Ltnco.  No;  heaven  forbid  !   If  I  am  serious,  'tis 
I  all  over  with  me.  I  must  laugh  at  something;  shall 
I  be  merry  wilh  you? 

Daph.  'Ihe  happy  shepherdess  can  bear  to  be 

,  laughed  at.  [without  a  .sigh. 

I      Linco.  Then  Sylvia   might  take   your  shepherd 

/^ojj/(.  My  shepherd  !    what  does  the  fool  mean' 

Phcebe.  Her   shepherd!     Pray,    tell  us,    Linco. 

{Laqerly.') 

Ltnco.  'Tis  no  secret,  I  suppose.  I  only  met  her 
:  Damon  and  Sylvia  together  just  now,  wafkinu-  to— 
i      Daph.  What,  my  Damon?  " 

Linco.  Your  Damon  that  was,  and  that  would  be 
Sylvia's  Damon,  if  she  would  put  up  with  him. 

Daph.  Her  Damon  !  I'll  make  her  to  know— a 
wicked  slut!  avile  fellow!  Come,  sister,  I'm  ready 
to  go  with  you— we'll  be  revenged.  If  our  old 
governor  continues  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  me,  I'll 
have  her  turned  out  of  Arcadia,  I  warrant  you  ;  a 
base,  mischievous —  [Exit. 

I  Phcebe.  This  is  some  comfort,  however — ha,  ha, 
jfia!  in  seeing  one's  sister  as  miserable  as  one's 
'^e'f-  {Exit. 


Linco.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh!  how  the  pretty,  sweet- 
tempered  creatures  are  ruffled. 

AIR.— Linco, 

This  love  ]}uts  'em  all  in  commotion; 
For  preach  what  you  will, 
They  cannot  be  still. 
No  more  than  the  wind  or  the  ocean.      [Exit. 
ACT  II.— Scene  J— A  rural  Prospect. 
Sylvia  discovered  lying  upona  bank.  Enter  Merlin. 
Mer.  My   art  succeeds,   which   hither  has   con- 
vey d, 
To  catch  the  eye  of  Cymon,  this  sweet  maid. 
Her  charms  .shall  clear  the  mists  which  cloud  his 

mind. 
And  make  him  warm,  and  sensible,  and  kind  • 
Her  yet  cold  heart,  with  passion's  sighs  shall  move, 
Melt  as  he  melts,  and  give  him  love  for  love 
Ihis  magic  touch  shall  to  these  flowers  impart 

(  Touches  a  noseqay  in  her  hand.) 
A  power  when  beauty  gams,  to  fix  the  heart,  f  Exit 
Enter  Cymon,  with  his  bird. 
Cymon.  Away,  prisoner,  and  make  yourself 
merry  (Bird flies.)  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  how  it  would 
be  with  you  ;  much  good  may  it  do  you.  Bob. 
What  a  sweet  place  this  is!  Hills  and  greens  and 
rocks,  and  trees,  and  water,  and  sun,  mid  birds' 
Dear  me !  tis  just  as  if  I  had  never  seen  it  before! 
(  Whistles  about  till  he  sees  Sylvia,  then  sfopi  and 
sinks  his  whistling  by  degrees,  with  a  look  and  attitude 
of  astonishment.)  Oh,  la  [  what's  here?  'Tis  some 
thing  dropped  from  the  heavens,  sure  ;  and  yet  'tis 
like  a  woman,  too!  Bless  me!  is  it  alive'  {Sic/lis  ) 
It  can't  be  dead,  for  its  cheek  is  as  red  as^  a  rose 
and  it  moves  about  the  heart  of  it.  I  don't  know 
wliat  s  the  matter  with  me.  I  wish  it  would  wake 
that  I  might  see  its  eyes,  [fit  should  look  ogufle' 
and  smile  upon  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  play  with 
If.  Ay,  ay  there's  something  now  in  my  breast 
that  they  told  me  of.  It  feels  oddly  to  me-  and 
yet  1  don't  dislike  it.  ' 

AIR.— Cymon. 
A II  amaze ! 
Wonder,  praise! 
Here  for  ever  could  I  gaze! 
A  little  nearer  to — 
What  is' t  I  do? 
Fie,  for  shame!  I  am  possessed; 
Something  creeping  in  my  breast 
Will  not  let  me  stay  or  go. 
Shall  I  wake  it?  No,  no,  no! 
I    am   glad  I  came  abroad!  I   have  not  been  so 
pleased  ever  since  I  can  remember.    But,  perhaps 
it  may  be  angry  with  me.     1  can't  help  it,  if  it  is' 
I  had  rather  see  her  angry  with  me  than  Urt^auda" 
smile  upon  me.     Stay,  stay!    (Sylvia  stirs.)    La' 
what  a  pretty  foot  it  iias  !     (Retires.    Sylvia  raises 
herself  from  the  bank.) 

AIR.— Sylvia. 
let  awhile,  siveet  sleep,  deceive  me, 

Fold  me  in  thy  downy  arms. 
Let  not  care  awake  to  grieve  me. 
Lull  it  ivith  thy  potent  charms. 
I,  a  turtle,  doom'd  to  stray. 

Quilting  young  the  parent's  nest , 
Find  each  bird  a  bird  of  prey  ; 
Sorrow  knows  not  where  to  rest. 
(Sylvia  sees  Cymon  with  emotion,  while  he  gaze 
strongly  on  her,  and  retires,  pulling  ofl' his  cap 
Sijl.  Who's  that?  (Speaks  tjenlly  and  confused 
Cymon.    Tis  I.  (Bows  and  hesitates.) 
Syl.  What's  your  name  ? 
Cymon.  Cymon. 

Syl.  What  do  you  want,  young  man? 
Cymon.  Nothing,  young  woman. 
Sijl.  What  are  you  doing  tliere? 
(^ymon.  Looking  at  you  there.     What  eyes  it 
has!  (Aside.)  ■' 

Syl.  You  don't  intend  me  any  harm? 
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Cijmon.  Not  I,  indeed!  I  wish  you  don't  do  me 
some.     Art  thou  a  fairy,  pray  ? 

Syl.  No  ;  I  am  a  poor  harmless  shepherdess. 

Cijmon.  I  don't  know  that :  you  have  bewitched 
me,  I  believe.  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  me,  and 
look  at  me,  as  Urganda  does. 

Syl.  What,  the  enchantress?  Do  you  belong  to 
her? 

Cymon.  I  had  rather  belong  to  you  ;,  I  would  not 
desire  to  go  abroad,  if  I  did. 

Syl.  Does  Urganda  love  youT 

Cymon.  So  she  says.  If  1  were  to  stay  here 
always,  I  should  not  be  called  the  simple  Cymon. 

Syl.  Nor  I  the  hard-hearted  Sylvia. 

Cymon.  Sylvia,  Sylvia!  what  a  sweet  name  !  I 
could  sound  it  for  ever  ! 

Syl.  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  wish  I  had 
not  seen  you  now. 

Cymon.  If  you  did  but  wish  as  I  do,  all  the  en- 
chantresses in  the  world  could  not  hinder  us  from 
seeing  one  another.  {Kneels  and  kisses  her  hand.) 

Syl.  We  shall  be  seen,  and  separated  for  ever. 
I  must  go. 

Cymon.  When  shall  I  see  you  again!  In  half 
an  hour? 

Syl.  Half  an  hour!  that  will  be  too  soon.  No, 
no ;  it  must  be  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cymon.  And  where,  my  sweet  Sylvia? 

Syl.   Anywhere,  my  sweet  Cymon  1 

Cymon.  In  the  grove,  by  the  river  there. 

Syl.  And  yon  shall  take  this  to  remember  it. 
(Gives  him  the  nosegay  enchanted  by  Merlin.)  I  wish 
it  were  a  kingdom,  I  would  give  it  you,  and  a  queen 
along  with  it. 

Cymon.  And  here  is  one  for  you,  too  ;  which  is 
of  no  value  to  me,  unless  you  will  receive  it;  take 
it,  my  sweet  Sylvia!  {Gives  her  Urganda^s nosegay.) 

DUETT.— Sylvia  and  C\moji. 

Syl.        Take  this  nosegay,  gentle  youth! 
Cymon.     And  you,  sweet  maid,  take  mine: 
Syl.        Unlike  these  flowers  be  thy  fair  truth; 
Cymon.      Unlike  these  floivers  be  thine. 
These  changing  soon. 

Will  soon  decay. 
Be  sweet  till  noon, 
Then  pass  away. 
Fair,  for  a  time,  their  transient  charms  appear; 
But  truth,  unchang'd,  shall  bloom  for  ever  here. 

[^Each  pressing  their  hearts.  Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Before  Urganda's  Palace. 
Enter  Urganda. 

U7-g.  With  what  anxiety  I  watch  his  return  ? 
And  iiow  mean  is  that  anxiety  for  an  object  so  in- 
sensible! Oh,  love!  is  it  not  enough  to  make  thy 
votaries  despicable  in  others'  eyes  !  Must  we  also 
despise  ourselves? 

Enter  F  ATI  MA. 
Well,  Fatima,  is  he  returned? 

Fat.  He  has  no  feelings  but  those  of  hunger; 
when  that  pinches  him  he'll  return  to  be  fed,  like 
other  animals. 

Urg.  Indeed,  Fatima,  his  insensibility  and  in- 
gratitude astonish  and  distract  me.  Yet  am  I  only 
a  greater  slave  to  my  weakness,  and  more  incapa- 
ble of  relief. 

Fat.  Why,  then,  I  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue; 
but  before  I  would  waste  all  the  prime  of  my 
womanhood  in  playing  such  a  losing  game,  I  would 
— but  I  see  you  don't  mind  me,  madam  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I'll  say  no  more.  I  know  the  consequence, 
and  must  submit. 

Urg.  What  can  I  do  in  my  situation?  But  see 
where  Cymon  approaches!  he  seems  transported. 
Look,  look,  Fatima  !  he  is  kissing  and  embracing 
my  nosegay;  it  has  had  the  desired  effect,  and  1 
am  happy:  we'll  be  invisible,  that  I  may  observe 
his  transports.  {Waves  her  ivand,  and  retires  with 
Fatima.) 


Enter  CYMON,  hugging  ct  nosegay. 
Cymon.  Oh  !  my  dear,  sweet,  charming  nosegay  ! 
To   see   thee,   to   smell   thee,   and  to  taste  thee, 
(kisses  it)  will  make  Urganda  and  her  garden  de- 
lightful to  me.  {Kisses  il.) 

Fat.  What  does  he  say?  {Apart.) 
Urg.  Hush,  hush !  all  transport,  and  about  me. 
What  a  change  is  this!   {Apart.) 

Cymon.  With  this  I  can  want  for  nothing,  I 
possess  everything  with  this.  Oh  !  the  dear,  dear 
nosegay  !  and  the  dear,  dear  giver  of  it! 

Urg.  The  dear,  dear  giver!  Mind  that,  Fatima! 
What  heavenly  eloquence !  Here's  a  change  of 
heart  and  mind!    Heigho!  {Apart.) 

Fat.  I'm  all  amazement!  in  a  dream!  But  is 
that  your  nosegay  ?  {Apart.) 

Urg.  Mine!  How  can  you  doubt  it?  {Apart.) 
Fat.  Nay,  I'm  near-sighted.  {Apart.) 
Cymon.  She  has  not  a  beauty  that  is  not  brought 
to  mind  by  these  flowers.     Oh  !  I  shall  lose  my 
wits  with  pleasure! 

Fat.  'Tis  pity  to  lose  them  the  moment  you  Ivave 
found  them.  {Apart.) 

Urg.  Oh!  Fatima,  I  never  was  proud  of  my 
power  till  this  transporting  moment!  {Apart.) 

Cymon.  Where  shall  I  put  it?  Where  shall  I 
conceal  it  from  everybody  ?  Ill  keep  it  in  my 
bosom,  next  my  heart,  all  the  day  ;  and  at  night,  I 
will  put  it  upon  my  pillow,  and  talk  to  it,  and  sigh 
to  it,  and  swear  to  it,  and  sleep  by  it,  and  kiss  it 
for  ever  and  ever. 

AIR.— Cymon. 
What  exquisite  pleasure  ! 
This  sweet  treasure. 
From  me  they  shall  never 
Sever. 
In  thee,  in  thee. 
My  charmer  I  see  ; 
ril  sigh,  and  caress  thee, 
ril  kiss  thee,  and  press  thee. 
Thus,  thus,  to  my  bosom  for  ever  and  ever. 
{  Urganda  and  Fatima  come  forivard.     Cymon  puts 
the  nosegay  in  his  bosom,  and  looks  confused  and 
astonished. ) 

Urg.  Pray,  what   is  that  you  would   kiss  and 
press  to  your  bosom  for  ever  and  ever?  {Smiles.) 
Cymon.  Nothing  but — but — nothing. 
Urg.  What  were  you  talking  to? 
Cymon.  Myself,  to  be  sure ;  I  had  nothing  else 
to  talk  to. 

Urg,    Yes,   but  you   have,   Cymon.      There   is 
something  in  your  bosom,  next  j'our  heart. 
Cymon.  Yes,  so  there  is. 
Urg.  What  is  it,  Cymon?  {Smiles.) 
Fat.  Now  his  modesty  is  giving  way;  we  shall 
have  it  at  last.  {Aside.) 

Cijmon.  Nothing  but  a  nosegay. 
Urg.  That  which  I  gave  you?    Let  me  see  it. 
Cymon.  What,  give  a  thing,  and  take  it  away 
again? 

Urg.  I  would  not  take  it  away  for  the  world. 
Cymon.  Nor  would  I  give  it  you  for  a  hundred 
worlds. 

Fat.  See  it,  by  all  means,  madam,  I  have  my 
reasons.  {Aside  to  Urganda.) 

Urg.  I  must  see  it,  Cymon;  and,  therefore,  no 
delay.    I  will  see  it,  or  shut  you  up  for  ever. 

Cymon.  What  a  stir  is  here  aliout  nothing !  Now 
are  you  satisfied?  {Holds  the  nosegay  at  a  distance. 
Urganda  and  Fatima  look  at  one  another  with  sur- 
prise. ) 

Fat.  I  was  right. 

Urg.  And  I  am  miserable ! 

Cymon.  Have  you  seen  it  enough? 

Urg.  That  is  not  mine,  Cymon. 

Cymon.  No  ;  'tis  mine. 

Urg.  Who  gave  it  you?  i' 

Cymon.  A  person.  .^ 

Urg.  What  person — male  or  female?  -! 

Cymon.  La!  how  can  I  tell?  4 
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Fat.  Finely  improveri,  indeed!  a  genius!  (Aside.) 

Urg.  I  must  dissemble.  (Aside.)  Looiiye !  Cy- 
nioD,  I  did  but  sport  witb  jou  ;  tlie  nosegay  was 
your  owu,  aud  you  had  a  rigiit  to  give  it  away,  or 
tbrow  it  away. 

CymoH.  Indeed,  but  I  did  not,  I  only  gave  it  for 
this;  whicii,  as  it  is  so  much  finer  and  sweeter,  I 
thought  would  not  vex  you. 

Urcj.  Heigho!  (Aside.) 

Fat.  Vex  her!  Oh!  not  in  the  least.  But  you 
sliould  not  have  given  away  her  present  to  a  vulgar 
creature. 

Cymon.  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  so"!  I  would 
have  you  to  know  she  is  neither  ugly  nor  vulgar. 
No,  she  is — 

Faf.  Oh !  she !  your  humble  servant,  young 
Simplicity!  La!  how  can  you  tell  whether  it  is 
male  or  female  ?  (  Cijnion  appears  confused. ) 

Urg.  Don't  mind  her  impertinence,  Cymon  ;  I 
give  you  leave  (o  follow  your  own  inclinations.  I'll 
have  hira  watched  ;  this  office  be  your's,  my  faithful 
Falima.  (Apart  to  Fatiina)  ^Exit  Fatiina. 

Cymon.  Tiien  I  am  happy,  indeed. 

I  rg.  Cymon,  I  would  that  you  could  love  with 
constancy  like  mine  ;  but  this  you  never  can. 

Cymon.  Oh!  yes,  I  can  love.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — Dorcas's  Collage. 
Sylvia  at  the  door,  with  Cymon's  nosegay  in  her 
hand. 
Syl.  The  more  I  look  upon  this  nosegay,  the 
more  I  feel  Cymon  in  my  heart  and  mind.  Ever 
since  I  have  seen  him,  I  wander  without  knowing 
where,!  speak  without  knowingto  whom,  and  I  look 
without  knowing  at  what.  Now  I  dread  to  lose 
him,  and  now  again  I  think  him  mine  for  ever! 

AIR.— SVLVIA. 

Oh  I  why  should  we  sorrow,  who  never  k?ieiv  sm? 
Let  smites  of  content  shew  our  rapture  within: 
This  love  has  so  rats' d  me,  I  now  tread  in  air! 
He's  sure  sent  from  heav'n  to  lighten  my  care  ! 
Each  shepherdess  views  me  with  scorn  and  disdain; 
Each  shepherd  pursues  me,  but  all  is  in  vain: 
No  more  ivill  I  sorroic,  no  longer  despair. 
He's  sure  sent  from  heaven  to  lighten  my  care! 

(Linco  is  seen  listening.) 
Enter  LiNCO. 

Linco.  If  you  were  as  wicked,  shepherdess,  as 
you  are  innocent,  that  voice  of  your's  would  cor- 
rupt justice  herself,  unless  s!ie  were  deaf,  as  well  as 
blind. 

Syl.  I  hope  you  did  not  overhear  me,  Linco? 

Linco.  Oil!  but  I  didthougli  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing I  come  as  the  deputy  of  a  deputy  governor,  to 
bring  you  before  my  principal,  for  some  complaints 
made  against  you  by  a  certain  shepherdess,  I  will 
stand  your  friend,  though  I  lose  mj'  place  for  it : 
there  are  not  many  such  friends,  shepherdess. 

Syl.  What  have  I  done  to  the  shepherdesses, 
that  they  persecute  me  so  1 

Linco.  You  are  much  too  handsome,  which  is  a 
crime  the  best  of 'em  can't  forgive  3'ou. 

Syl.  I'll  trust  myself  with  you,  and  face  my 
enemies.  (As  they  are  going,  Dorcas  calls  from  the 
cottage.) 

Dor.  Where  are  you  going,  child?  Who  is  that 
with  you,  SjiviaT 

Linco.  Now  shall  we  be  slopped  by  this  good 
old  woman,  who  will  know  all,  and  can  scarce  hear 
anything. 

Dor.  I'll  see  who  you  have  v,'ilh  you. 
Enter  DoRCAS, /rom  the  house. 

Lin.  'Tis  I,  dame  ;  your  kinsman  Linco.  (Speaks 
loud  in  her  ear.) 

Dor.  Oh!  is  it  yon,  honest  Linco]  (Takes  his 
hand.)  Well,  what's  to  do  now  ! 

Lhico.  The  governor  desires  to  speak  with  Syl- 
via; a  friendly  inquiry  that's  all.  (Loud.) 

Dor.  For   what!    for   what?    Tell   me   that.     I 


have  nothing  to  do  with  his  desires,  nor  she  nei- 
ther. He  is  grown  very  inquisitive  of  late  about 
shepherdesses.  Fine  doings, indeed  !  No  such  do- 
ings when  I  was  young.  If  he  wants  to  examine 
anybody,  why  don't  he  examine  me!  I'll  give  him 
an  answer,  for  hira  to  be  as  inquisitive  as  he 
pleases. 

Linco.  But  I  am  your  kinsman,  dame  ;  and  you 
dare  trust  me,  sure.  (Speaks  loud  in  her  ear.) 

Dor.  Thou  art  the  best  of 'em,  that  I'll  say  for 
thee;  but  the  best  of  you  are  bad  when  a  young 
woman  is  in  the  case.  I  have  gone  through  great 
difficulties  myself,  I  can  assure  you,  in  better  times 
than  these.     Why  must  not  I  go  too  ! 

Linco.  We  shall  return  to  you  again— before  you 
can  get  there.  (Loud.) 

Syl.  You  may  trust  us,  mother:  my  own  inno- 
cence, and  Linco's  goodness,  will  be  guard  enough 
Dor.  Eh!   what!  [for  me. 

Linco.  She  says  you  may  trust  me  with  her  in- 
nocence. (Loud.) 

Dor.  Well,  well,  I  will  then.  Thou  art  a  sweet 
creature,  and  I  love  thee  better  than  even  I  did  my 
own  child.  (Kisses  Sylvia.)  When  thou  art  fetch- 
ed away  by  him  that  brought  thee,  'twill  be  a  woe- 
ful day  for  me.  Well,  well,  go  thy  ways  with 
Linco.  I  dare  trust  thee  auy  where.  I'll  prepare 
thy  dinner  at  thy  return  ;  and  bring  my  honest 
kinsman  along  with  you, 

Linco.    We   will  be   with  you   before   you   can 
make  the  pot  boil. 
Dor.  Before  what? 

Linco.  We  will  be  with  you  before  you  can 
make  the  pot  boil. 

[Speaks  very  loud,  and  goes  off  with  Sylvia, 
Dor.  Heaven  shield  thee,  for  the  sweetest,  best 
creature  that  ever  blessed  old  age  !  What  a  corn- 
fort  she  is  to  me  !  All  I  have  to  wish  for  in  this 
world,  is  to  know  who  thou  art,  who  brought  thee 
to  me,  an<l  then  to  see  thee  as  happy  as  thou  hast 
made  poor  Dorcas.  What  can  the  governor  want 
with  her?  I  wish  I  had  gone  too.  I'd  have  talked 
to  him,  and  to  the  purpose.  We  had  no  such 
doings  when  I  was  a  young  woman;  they  never 
made  such  a  fuss  with  me. 

AIR.— Dorcas. 
When  1  were  young,  though  now  I'm  old. 

The  men  ivere  kind  and  true; 
But  now  they're  grown  up  so  false  and  hold. 
What  can  a  woman  do  ? 
Notv  ivhat  can  a  tvoman  do? 
For  men  are  truly 
So  unruly, 
I  tremble  at  seventy-two! 

When  I  were  fair,  though  noiv  so  so. 

No  hearts  icere given  to  rove; 
Our  pulses  beat  nor  fast  nor  slow, 
But  all  was  faith  and  love. 
Now  what  can  a  woman  do  ? 
For  men  are  truly 
So  unruly, 
I  tremble  at  serenty-two.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — The  Magistrate's  House. 
Enter  DoRl'S  and  DAPHNE. 

Dorus.  This  way,  this  way,  damsel.  Now  we 
are  alone,  I  can  hear  your  grievances  ;  and  will 
redress  them,  that  I  will.  You  have  my  good 
liking,  damsel,  and  favour  follows  of  course. 

Diiph.  I  want  words,  your  honour  and  worship, 
to  thank  you  Htly. 

Dorus.  Smile  upon  me,  damsel;  smile  and  com- 
mand me.  Your  hand  is  whiter  than  ever,  I  pro- 
test. You  must  indulge  me  with  a  chaste  salute. 
(Kisses  her  hand.) 

Daph.  La!  your  honour.     (Courtesies.) 

Dorus.  You  have  charmed  me,  damsel,  and  I 
can  deny  you  nothing.  Another  chaste  salute;  'tis 
a  perfect  cordial.  (Kisses  her  hand.)  Well,  what 
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shall  I  do  with  this  Sylvia,  this  stranger,  this  bag- 
gage, that  has  ail'roiited  thee  ?  I'll  send  her  where 
she  shall  never  vex  thee  again — an  impudent 
v/icked— (Kisses  her  hand.)  I'll  send  her  packing 
this  very  day  ;  this  hand,  this  lily  hand,  has  signed 
her  fate.    {Kisses  it.) 

Enter  LiNCO. 

Linco,  No  bribery  and  corruption,  I  beg  of  your 
honour. 

JJurus.  You  are  too  bold,  Linco.  Do  your  duty, 
and  know  your  distance.  "Where  is  this  vagrant, 
this  Sylvia  ! 

Linco.  In  the  justice-chamber,  waiting  for  your 
honour's  commands. 

Vorus.  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  so? 

Linco.  I  thought  your  honour  better  engaged, 
and  that  it  was  too  much  for  you  to  try  two  female 
causes  at  one  time. 

Dorwi.  You  thought !  I  won't  haveyou  think,  but 
obey.    Deputies  must  not  think  for  their  superiors. 

Linco.  Must  not  they?  What  will  become  of 
our  poor  country!  (Going.) ^ 

Dorus.  No  more  impertinence,  but  bring  the 
culprit  hither. 

Linco.  In  the  twinkling  of  your  honour's  eye. 

[Exit. 

Daph.  I  leave  my  griefs  in  your  worship's  hands. 

Dorus.  You  leave  'em  in  my  heart,  damsel  ; 
they  soon  shall  be  changed  into  pleasures.  Wait 
for  me  in  the  ne\t  room.  Smile,  damsel,  smile 
upon  me,  and  edge  the  sword  of  justice. 

Re-enter  LiNCO,  ivilh  Sylvia. 

Daph.  Here  she  comes.  See  how  like  an  inno- 
cent she  looks— But  I'll  begone.  I  trust  in  your 
worship.  I  hate  the  sight  of  her;  I  could  tear  her 
eyes  out.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Dorus.  (Gazes  at  Sijlvia.)  Hem,  hem!  I  am 
told,  young  woman — hem,  hem  !  that — She  does 
not  look  so  mischievous  as  I  expected.  (Aside, 
and  turning  from  her.) 

Linco.  Bear  up,  sweet  shepherdess  !  your  beauty 
and  innocence  will  put  injustice  out  of  countenance. 
(Apart  to  Sijlvia.) 

Syl.  The  shame  of  being  suspected  confounds 
me,  and  I  can't  speak.     (Apart.) 

Dorus.  Where  is  the  old  woman,  Dorcas,  they 
told  me  of?  Did  not  I  order  you  to  bring  her  be- 
fore me  ? 

Linco.  The  good  old  woman  is  so  deaf,  and  your 
reverence  a  little  thick  of  hearing,  I  thought  the 
business  would  be  sooner  and  better  done  by  the 
young  woman. 

Dorus.  What,  at  your  thinking  again!  Young 
shepherdess,  I  hear — 1  hear — hem  !  Her  modesty 
pleases  me.  (Aside.)  What  is  the  reason,  I  say — 
liem  !  that — that  I  hear — She  has  rery  line  features. 
I  protest  she  disarms  my  anger.  (Aside,  and  turn- 
ing from  her.) 

Linco.  Now  is  your  time  ;  speak  to  his  rever- 
ence.    (Apart  to  Sylvia.) 

Dorus.  Don't  whisper  the  prisoner. 

Syl.  Prisoner!   Am  I  a  prisoner,  then? 

Dorus.  No,  not  absolutely  a  prisoner;  but  you 
are  charged,  damsel — hem,  hem!  charged,  dam- 
sel— I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  her.  (Aside.) 

Syl.  With  what,  your  honour? 

Linco.  If  he  begins  to  damsel  us,  we  have  him 
sure.     (Aside.) 

Syl.  What  is  my  crime"? 

Linco.  A  little  too  handsome,  that's  all. 

Dorus.  Hold  your  peace.  Why  don't  you  look 
up  in  my  face,  if  you  are  innocent?  (Sylvia  looks  at 
Dorus  ivith  great  modesty.)  I  can't  stand  it;  she 
has  turned  iny  anger,  my  justice,  and  my  whole 
scheme,  topsy-turvy.  (Aside.)  Reach  me  a  chair, 
Linco. 

Linco.  One  sweet  song,  Sylvia,  before  his  rever- 
ence gives  sentence.    (^Reaches  a  chair  for  Dorus.) 


AIR.— Sylvia. 

From  duty  if  the  shepherd  stray, 


And  leave  his  flocks  to  feed, 
The  ivolf  will  seize  the  harmless  prey, 

A nd  innocence  ivill  bleed.  ( Kneels.^ 

Dorus.  I'll  guard  thee,  and  fold  thee  too,  mj 
lambkin  ;  and  they  sha'n't  hurt  thee.  This  is  a 
melting  ditty,  indeed  !  Rise,  rise,  my  Sylvia.  (Em- 
braces her.) 

Re-enter  Davwse.     Dorus  mid  she  start  at  seeing 
each  other. 

Daph.  Is  your  reverence  taking  leave  of  her  be- 
fore you  drive  her  out  of  the  country? 

Dorus.  How  now!  What  presumption  is  this, 
to  break  in  upon  us  so,  and  interrupt  the  course  of 

Daph.  May  I  be  permitted —  [justice?- 

Dorus.  No,  you  may  not  be  permitted.  I'll 
come  to  you  presently. 

Daph.  I  knew  the  wheedling  slut  would  spoil 
all.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Dorus.  I'm  glad  she's  gone.  Linco,  you  must 
send  her  away;  I  won't  see  her  now. 

Linco.  And  shall  I  take  Sylvia  to  prison? 

Dorus.  No,  no,  no;  to  prison  !  mercy  forbid! 
What  a  sin  should  I  have  committed  to  please  that 
envious,  jealous-pated  shepherdess  !  Linco,  com- 
fort the  damsel.  Dry  your  eyes,  Sylvia.  I  will 
call  upon  you  myself,  and  examine  Dorcas  myself, 
and  protect  you  myself,  and  do  everything  myself. 
I  profess  she  has  bewitched  me — I  am  all  agita- 
tion. (Aside.)  I'll  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  per- 
haps to-night,  perhaps  in  half-an-hour.  Take  care 
of  her,  Linco.  She  has  bewitched  me;  and  I  shall 
lose  my  wits,  if  I  look  on  her  any  longer.  Oh! 
the  sweet,  lovely,  delightful  creature  ! 

[Aside,  and  exit, 

Linco.  Don't  whimper  now,  my  sweet  Sylvia. 
Justice  has  taken  up  the  sword  and  scales  again, 
and  your  rivals  shall  cry  their  eyes  out.'  The  day's 
our  own,  so  come  along. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Another  part  of  the  Country. 
Enter  Fatima. 

Fat.  Truly,  a  very  pretty  mischievous  errand  I 
am  sent  upon.  I  am  to  follow  this  foolish  young 
fellow  all  about  to  find  out  his  haunts  :  not  so  fool- 
ish neither,  for  he  is  so  much  improved  of  late, 
we  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  must  have  some  fe- 
male to  sharpen  his  intellects ;  for  love,  among 
many  other  strange  things,  can  make  fools  of  wits, 
and  wits  of  fools.  I  saw  our  young  partridge  run 
before  me,  aiid  take  cover  hereabouts;  I  must 
make  no  noise,  for  fear  of  alarming  him  ;  besides, 
I  hate  to  disturb  the  poor  things  in  pairing  time. 
(Looks  through  the  bushes.) 

Enter  Mi'RLiN,  unperceived. 

Mer.  I  shall  spoil  your  peeping,  thou  evil  coun- 
sellor of  a  faithless  mistress.  I  must  torment  her 
a  little  for  her  good.     (Aside.) 

Fat.  There  tliey  are  ;  our  fool  has  made  no  bad 
choice.  Upon  my  word,  a  very  pretty  couple,  and 
will  make  my  poor  lady's  heart  ache. 

Mer.  I  shall  twinge  your's  a  little  before  we 
part.     (Aside.) 

Fat.  Well  said,  Cymon  !  upon  your  knees  to 
her!  Now  for  my  pocket-book,  that  I  may  exactly 
describe  this  rival  of  ours;  she  is  much  too  hand- 
some to  live  long;  she  will  be  either  burnt  alive, 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  shut  up  in  the  black 
tower;  the  greatest  mercy  she  can  have  will  be  to 
let  her  take  her  choice.     (  Takes  out  a  pocket-book.) 

Mer,  May  be  so ;  but  we  will  prevent  the  pro- 
phecy if  we  can.     (Aside.) 

Fat.  (  Writes.)  "She  is  of  a  good  height,  about  my 
size,  a  fine  shape,  delicate  features,  charming  hair, 
heavenly  eyes,  not  unlike  my  own ;  with  such  a  sweet 
smile!"  She  must  be  burnt  alive !  yes,  yes,  she  must 
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be  burnt  alive.  (Merlin  laps  her  upon  the  shoulder 
with  his  ivand.)  Who's  there?  bless  me!  nobody. 
I  protest  it  startled  ine.  I  must  finisli  my  picture. 
(  Writes,  and  Merlin  waves  his  ivaiid  over  her  head.) 
Now  let  me  see  wliat  I  have  written.  Bless  me, 
what's  iiere?  all  the  letters  are  as  red  as  blood — 
my  eyes  fail  ine!  sure  I  am  bewitched.  (Heads  and 
trembles.)  "  Urganda  has  a  shameful  passion  for  Cy- 
mon;  Cymun  a  most  virtuous  one  for  Si/lvia :  as  for 
Fatima,  ivild  beasts,  the  black  tower,  and  burniny 
alive,  are  too  good  for  her."  (Drops  the  book.)  I 
have  not  power  to  stir  a  step.  I  knew  what  would 
come  of  afhonting  that  devil,  Merlin.  (Merlin  be- 
comes visible  to  her.) 

Mer.  True,  Fatima,  and  I  am  here  at  vour  call. 

Fat.  Oh,  most  magnanimous  Merlin  1  don't  set 
vour  wit  to  a  poor,  foolish,  weak  woman. 

Mer.  Why  then  will  a  foolish  weak  woman  set 
Ler  wit  to  me?  but  we  will  be  better  friends  for  the 
future.     ]>lark  me,  Fatima — (Holds  up  his  tcand.) 

Fat.  No  conjuration,  I  beseech  your  worship, 
and  you  shall  do  anything  with  me. 

Mer.  I  want  nothing  of  you  but  to  bold  your 
tongue. 

Fat.  W^ill  nothing  else  content  your  fury  ? 

Mer.  Silence,  babbler ! 

Fat.  (Finds  great  difficulty  in  speaking  at  Jirst.) 
I  am  your  own  for  ever,  most  merciful  Merlin !  I 
am  your  own  for  ever.  Oh!  my  poor  tongue,  1 
thought  I  never  should  have  wagged  thee  again. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  to  be  dumb. 

Mer.  You  see  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Urganda 
to  protect  you,  or  to  injure  Cymnn  and  Sj'lvia.  I 
will  be  their  protector  against  all  her  arts,  though 
she  has  leagued  herself  with  the  demons  of  revenge; 
we  have  no  power  but  what  results  from  our 
virtue. 

Fat.  I  had  rather  lose  anything  than  my  speech. 

Mer.  As  you  profess  yourself  my  friend  (for, 
with  all  my  art,  I  cannot  see  into  a  woman's  mind, ) 
I  will  shew  my  gratitude,  and  my  power,  by  giving 
your  tongue  an  additional  accomplishment. 

Fat.  W^liat,  shall  I  talk  more  than  ever? 

Mer.  (Smiles.)  That  would  be  no  accomplish- 
ment, Fatima :  no,  I  mean  that  you  should  talk 
less.  When  you  return  to  Urganda,  she  will  be 
veiy  inquisitive,  and  you  very  ready  to  tell  her  all 
VDii  know. 

Fat.  And  may  I,  without  offence  to  j'our  wor- 
ship? 

il/er.  Silence,  and  mark  me  well — observe  me 
truly  and  punctually.  Every  answer  you  give  to 
Urganda's  questions  must  be  confined  to  two  words, 
yes  and  no.  I  have  done  you  a  great  favour,  and 
you  don't  perceive  it. 

Fat.  Not  very  clearly  indeed.     (Aside.) 

Mer.  Beware   of  encroaching  a  single  monosyl- 
lable   upon   my  injunction;     the   moment  another 
j  word  escapes  you,  you  are  dumb  for  ever. 

Fat.  Heaven,preserve  me  !.  what  will  become  of 
me  ? 

Mer.  Remem'^pr  what  T  say  ;  as  }'ou  obey  or 
ne,;lect    me,   you   will   be  punished   or   rewarded. 
Farewell.  (Bows.)  Remember  me,  Fatima.  [Exit. 
Fat.  What  a  polite  devil  it  is  ;  and  what  a  woe- 
ful plight  am  I  in  !   this  confining  my  tongue  to  two 
'  words  is   much   worse  than  being  quite  dumb  ;  I 
I  liad   rather     be   stinted  in    anything    than    in   my 
I  speech.     Heigho  !  there  never  sure  was  a  tax  upon 
i  the  tongue  before.  [Exit. 

I  Scene  II. 

Enter  CYNQJi. 
Cymon.  Shall  I  rejoice  or  grieve  at  the  change 
my  heart  feels?  thou  hast  given  me  e3'es,  ears,  and 
understanding;  and  till  they  forsake  me,  T  must  be 
Sylvia's.  Are  the  new  pains,  or  the  strange  de- 
;  lights  that  agitate  me,  the  greater?  Oh!  love,  itis 
thy  work. 

Enter  Sylvia. 
She  is  here ;  but  pensive !  Oil!  my  Sylvia,  why  this 


drooping  mien?  Has  not  Merlin  discovered  all  that 
was  unknown  to  us?  Has  he  not  promised  us  his 
protection?  What  can  Sylvia  want,  when  Cymou 
is  completely  blessed  ? 

Syl. Thy  wishes  are  fulfilled  then;  takemy  hand, 
and  with  it  a  heart  which,  till  you  had  touched, 
never  knew,  nor  could  even  imagine,  what  was 
love. 

Cymon.  Transporting  maid  !    (Kisses  her  hand.) 

AIR.— Sylvia. 

This  cold  flinty  heart  it  is  you  loho  have  warm'd; 
I'o«  waken'd  mil  passions,  my  senses  have  charm'd; 
In  rain  a'/ainsf  merit  and  Cymon  I  strove; 
M'hat's  life  wilhout  passion — sweet  passion  of  love  ? 

The  spriny  should  be  icarm,  the  young  season  he  gay. 
Her  birds  and  her  flowrets   make   blithsome   siveet 

May ; 
Love  blesses  the  cottage,  and  sings  through  the  grove. 
What's  life  without  passion — sweet  passion  of  love  ? 

Cymon.  Thus  then  I  seize  my  treasure,  will  pro- 
tect it  with  my  life,  and  will  never  resign  it  but  to 
heaven,  who  gave  it  to  me.  (Embraces  her.) 

Enter  Damon  r/wrf  Dorilas  on  one  side,  and 
DuRHS  and  his  fulloioers  on  the  other,  who  start 
at  seeing  Cymon  and  S\LVl\. 

Damon.  Here  they  are! 

Syl.  Ha!   bless  me  !     (Starts.) 

Dorns.  Fine  doings,  indeed  !  (Cymon  and  Sylvia 
stand  amazed  and  ashamed.) 

Doril.  Your  humble  servant,  modest  madam 
Sylvia!  [tutor! 

Damon.  You   are  much  improved  by  your  new 

Dorus.  But  I'll  send  her  and  her  tutor  where 
they  shall  learn  better.  I  am  confounded  at  their 
assurance!     Why  don't  you  speak,  culprits? 

Cijmon.  We  may  be  ashamed  without  guilt; 
ashamed  for  those  who  have  watched  and  suri)rised 
us.  [dent  varlet? 

Dorui.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  see  such  an  impu- 

Damon.  Shall  we  seize  them,  your  worship,  and 
drag  'em  to  Urganda? 

Dorus.  Let  me  first  speak  with  that  damsel.  (As 
he  approaches,  Cymon  puts  her  behind  him.) 

Cymon.  That  damsel  is  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Dorns.  Here's  impudence  in  perfection  !  Do  you 
know  who  I  am,  stripling? 

Cymon.  I  know  you  to  be  one  stationed  by  the 
laws  to  cherish  innocence;  but  having  passions 
that  disgrace  both  your  age  and  place,  you  neither 
observe  the  one,  nor  protect  the  other. 

Dorns.  I  am  astonished!  What,  are  you  the 
foolish  young  fellow  I  have  heard  so  much  of? 

Cymon.  As  sure  as  you  are  the  wicked  old  fellow 
I  have  heard  so  much  of. 

Dorus.  Seize  them  both  this  instant. 
Cymon.  That  is  sooner  said  than  done,  governor. 
(As  they  approach  on  both  sides  to  separate  them,  he 
snatches  a  staff  from  one  of  the    Shepherds,    and 
beats  them  back.) 

Dorns.  Fall  on  him,  but  don't  kill  him;  for' I 
must  make  an  example  of  him. 

Cymon.  In  this  cause  I  am  myself  an  army;  see 
how  the  wretches  stare,  aud  cannot  stir. 

AIR.— Cymon. 

Come  on,  come  on, 
A  thousand  to  one; 
I  dare  you  to  come  on. 
Though  unpractis'd  andyouny, 
Love  has  made  me  stout  and  strong. 
Has  given  me  a  charm. 
Will  not  suffer  me  to  fall; 
Has  steeVd  my  heart,  and  nerv'd  my  arm. 

To  guard  my  precious  all.  (Looks  at  Sylvia.) 
Come  on,  come  on,  4"C. 
(Cymon  drives  off  the  party  of  Shepherds  on  one  side. 
Dorus  and  his  party  surround  Sylvia.) 


CYMON. 


[Act  III. 


Dorus.  Away  with  her,  away  with  her ! 

Sijl.  Protect  me,  Merlin!  Cymon!  Cynion! 
where  art  thou,  Cyiiion? 

Doruft.  Your  fool  Cymon  is  too  fond  of  fighting 
to  mind  his  mistress;  away  with  her  to  Urganda, 
away  with  her.     {They  hurry  her  off.) 

Enter    Shepherds,    runnimi  across,  disordered  and 
beaten  by  Cymon. 

Damon.  'Tis  the  devil  of  a  fellow!  how  he  has 

laid  about  him  !  [Looking  hack.     Exit. 

Doril.  There  is  no  way  but  this   to  avoid  hiu). 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Cymon,  in  confusion  and  out  of  breath. 

Cymon.  I  have  conquered,  my  Sylvia!  Where 
art  thou"!  my  life,  my  love,  my  valour,  my  all? 
What,  gone^  torn  from  me?  then  I  am  conquered, 
indeed  !  {He  ru7is  off,  and  returns  several  times 
during  the  symphony  of  the  following  song.) 

AIR.— Cymon. 

Torn  from  me,  torn  from  me:  lohich  way  did  they 
take  her? 
To  death  they  shall  bear  me, 
Topieces  shall  tear  me, 
Before  I'll  forsake  her  I 

Though  fast  bound  in  a  spell, 
By  Urgaiida  and  hell, 
I'll  burst  through  their  charms, 
Seize  my  fair  in  my  arms; 
Then  my  valour  shall  prove, 
No  magic  like  virtue,  like  virtue  and  love  ! 

Scene  III. — A  Palace. 
Enter  Urganda  and  Fatima. 

Urg,  Yes  !  No  !  Forbear  this  mockery.  What 
can  it  mean?  I  will  not  bear  this  trilling  with  my 
passion!  Why  don't  you  speak?  {Fatima  shakes 
her  head.)  W  on't  you  speak  ! 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Go  on  then. 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  Will  you  say  nothing  but  no  ? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Distracting,  treacherous  Fatima !  Have 
yoa  seen  my  rival? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Thanks,  dear  Fatima!   Well,  now  go  on. 

Fat.  No.  '    [her? 

Ui-g.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.     Was  Cymon  with 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Are  they  in  love  with  each  other  ? 

Fat.  Ves.     (Sighs.) 

Urg.  Where  did  you  see  my  rival?  {Fatima 
shakes  her  head.)  Are  you  afraid  of  anybody? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  me  too  1 

Fat.  No.  [that. 

Urg.  Insolence!  Is  my  rival  handsome?  tell  me 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Very  handsome  ? 

Fat.  Yes,  yes. 

Urg.  How  handsome?  handsomer  than  I,  or 
you? 

Fat.  Yes — No — (Hesitating.) 

Urg.  I  shall  go  distracted  !  Leave  me. 

Fat.  Yes.  [Courtesies,  and  exit. 

Urg.  She  has  a  spell  upon  her,  or  she  could  not 
do  thus.  JMerlin's  power  has  prevailed — he  has 
enchanted  her,  and  my  love  and  my  revenge  are 
equally  disappointed.  This  is  the  completion  of 
my  misery!  Bravura,  Urganda!  Despair  and  shame 
confound  me. 

Enter  DORUS. 

Dorus.  May  I  presume  to  intrude  upon  my  sove- 
reign's contemplations? 

Urg.  Dare  not  to  approach  my  misery,  or  thou 
shalt  share  it. 


Dorus.  I  am  gone;  and  Sylria  shall  go  too. 
(  Going. ) 

Urg.  Sylvia,  said  yon?  where  is  she?  where  is 
she?  Speak,  speak;  and  give  me  life  or  death. 

Dorus.  She  is  without,  and  attends  your  mighty 
will. 

U^rg.  Then  I  am  a  queen  again !  Forgive  me, 
Dorus,  I  knew  not  what  I  said;  but  now  I  am 
raised  again  !  Sylvia  is  safe? 

Dorus.  Yes,  and  I  am  safe  too ;  which  is  no 
small  comfort  to  me,  considering  where  I  have 
been. 

Urg.  And  Cymon — has  he  escaped? 

Dorus.  Yes,  he  has  escaped  from  us  ;  and,  what 
is  better,  we  have  escaped  from  him. 

Urg.  Where  is  he? 

Dorus.  Breaking  the  bones  of  every  shepherd  be 
meets. 

Urg.  Well,  no  matter;  I  am  in  possession  of  the 
present  object  of  my  passion,  and  I  will  indulge  it 
to  the  height  of  luxury.  Let  'em  prepare  my  vic- 
tim instantly  for  death. 

Dorus.  For  death  !   Is  not  that  going  too  far? 

Urg.  Nothing  is  too  far;  she  makes  me  suQ'er 
ten  thousand  deaths,  and  nothing  but  hers  can  ap- 
pease me.  (Dorus  going.)  Stay,  Dorus — I  have  a 
richer  revenge:  she  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  black 
tower  till  her  beauties  are  destroyed,  and  then  I 
will  present  her  to  this  ungrateful  Cymon.  Let 
her  he  brought  before  me,  and  I  will  feast  my  eyes, 
and  ease  my  heart,  with  this  devoted  Sylvia.  No 
reply ;  but  obey. 

Dorus.  It  is  done.  This  is  going  too  far.  (Aside.) 
[Exit,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 

Re-enter  Bonvs,  with  Sylvia. 

Urg.  Are  you  the  wretch,  the  unhappy  maid, 
who  has  dared  to  be  the  rival  of  Urganda? 

Syl.  I  am  the  happy  maid  who  possess  the  affec- 
tions of  Cymon. 

Urg.  Thou  vain  rash  creature!  I  will  make  thee 
fear  my  power,  and  hope  for  my  mercy.  (  Waves 
her  wand,  and  the  Scene  changes  to  the  Black  Rocks. ) 

Syl.  I  am  still  unmoved.     (Smiles.) 

Urg.  Thou  art  on  the  very  brink  of  perdition, 
and  in  a  momept  will  be  closed  in  a  tower,  where 
thou  shalt  never  see  Cymon,  or  any  human  being 
more. 

Syl.  While  I  have  Cymon  in  my  heart,  I  bear  a 
charm  about  me,  to  scorn  your  power,  or,  what  is 
more,  your  cruelty.  (Music.  Urganda  waves  her 
wand,  and  the  Black  Tower  appears. ) 

Urg.  Open  the  gates,  and  enclose  her  insolence 
for  ever. 

Furies  enter,  who  seize  Sylvia,  and  put  her  in  the 

Tower. 
Now  let  Merlin  release  you  if  he  can.  (It  thunders; 
the   Tower  sinks,  and  Merlin  appears  in  the  place 
where  the  Tower  sunk.     A II  shriek,  and  run  off,  ex- 
cept Urganda,  who  is  struck  with  terror.) 

Mer.  "  Still  shall  my  power  your  arts  confound, 
And  Cymon's  cure  shall  be  Urganda's  wound." 

(  Urganda  leaves  her  wand.) 
Wretched  Urganda!  your  power  is  gone. 

Urg.  In  vain  I  wave  this  wand,  I  feel  my  power 
is  gone.  Thus  I  destroy  the  small  remains  of  my 
sovereignty. 

Forgive  my  errors,  and  forget  my  name  ; 

Oh!  drive  me  hence  with  penitence  and  shame  ; 

From  Merlin,  Cymon,  Sylvia,  let  me  fly, 

Beholding  them,  my  shame  can  never  die.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — A  splendid  Amphitheatre, 

A  grand  entree  of  the  Knights  of  different  Orders  of 

Chivalry. 

CHORUS, 

Happy  Arcadia  still  shall  be. 

Ever  happy,  while  virtuous  and  free. 

[Exeunt- 
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Or,    high    life    ABOVE    STAIRS 

A  FARCE,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  DAVID  GARRICK. 


Act  11— Scene  3. 


LORD    MINIKIN 
SIR    JOHN    TROTLEY 
COLONEL   TIVY 


CHARACTERS. 

JESSAMY 

DAVY 

MIGNON 


LADY    MINIKIN 
MISS    TITXtiP 
GYMP 


ACT  I. 

I      Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Minikin's. 
j        Enter  LADY  MiNlKiN  and  Miss  TiTTliP. 
I    Lady  M.  It  is  not,  my  dear,  tlial  I  have  tlie  least 
I'egard  for  my  lord  ;  I  had  no  love  for  him  before  I 
married  him,    and    3'On    know,    matrimony    is    no 
jreeder  of  afl'ecticn;  but  it  hurts  my  pride,  that  he' 
iihould  neglect  me,  and  run  after  other  women. 
!    Miss  T.  But  pray,  have  you  made  any  new  dis- 
coveries of  my  lord's  gallantry? 
I    Lady  M.  New  discoveries!  why,  I  saw  himmy- 
jielf  yesterday  morning  in  a  hackney-coach,  with  a 
jminx  ill    a  pink   cardinal  ;    you    shall    absolutely 
|3urn  your's,  Tittup,  for  I  shall  never  bear  to  see 
j)ne  of  that  colour  again. 

j  Miss  T.  Sure  she  does  not  suspect  me.  (Aside.) 
And  where  was  your  ladyship,  pray,  when  3-00  saw 
liim  ?  [carriage. 

i  Lady  M,  Taking  the  air  with  Colonel  Tivy  iu  his 
I  Miss  T.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  how  can 
lyou  be  so  angry  that  my  lord  was  hurting  your 
ipride,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  hackney-coach,  when 
|you  had  him  so  much  in  your  power,  in  the  Colo- 
liel's  carriage? 

I  LadyM.  What,  with  my  lord's  friend,  and  my 
.friend's  lover!  (Takes  her  by  the  hand.)  Oh,  fie. 
Tittup!  ^ 

Miss  T.  Pooh,  pooh !  love  and  friendship  are 
very  fine  names,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  mere 
jvisiting  acquaintances :  we  know  their  names,  in- 
deed; talk  of 'em  sometimes,  and  let  'em  knock  at 
pur  doors  ;  but  we  never  let  'em  in,  you  know, 
I    Lady  M.  I  vow,  Tittup,  you  are  extremely  polite. 


Miss  T.  I  am  extremely  indiflerent  in  these  af- 
fairs, thanks  to  my  education.  We  must  marry, 
you  know,  because  other  people  of  fashion  marry; 
but  I  should  think  very  meanly  of  myself,  if  after 
I  were  married,  I  should  feel  the  least  concern  at 
all  about  my  husband. 

Lady  M.  I  hate  to  praise  myself,  and  yet  I  may 
with  truth  aver,  that  no  woman  of  quality  ever  had, 
can  have,  or  will  have,  so  consummate  a  contempt 
for  her  lord,  as  I  have  for  my  most  honourable  and 
puissar)t  Earl  of  Minikin,  Viscount  Perriwinkle, 
and  Baron  Titmouse.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Miss  T.  But,  is  it  not  strange,  Ladj-  Minikin, 
that  merely  his  being  your  husband  should  create 
such  indift'erence!  for  certainly,  in  every  other 
eye,  his  lordship  has  great  accomplishments. 

Lady  M.  Accomnlisliments  !  thy  he-d  is  cer- 
tainly turned:  if  you  know  any  of  'em,  pray  let's 
have  'em  ;  tiiey  are  a  novelty,  and  will  amuse  me. 

Miss  T.  Imprimis,  he  is  a  man  of  quality. 

LadyM.  Which,  to  be  sure,  includes  all  the 
cardinal  virtues.     Poor  girl !  go  on  ! 

Miss  T.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man. 

Ladij  M.  He  has  a  very  bad  constitution. 

Miss  T.  He  has  wit.  [way. 

Lady  M.  He  is  a  lord,  and  a  little  goes  a  great 

Miss.  T.  He  has  great  good  nature. 

Lady  M.  No  wonder — he's  a  fool. 

Miss  T.  And  then  his  fortune,  you'll  allow — 

Lady  M.  Was  a  great  one — but  he  games,  and, 
if  fairly,  he's  undone  ;  if  not,  he  deserves  to  be 
hanged  ;  and  so,  exit  my  Lord  Minikin.  And  now, 
let  your  wise  uncie,  and  my  good  cousin  Sir  John 
Trotley,  Baronet,  enter;  where  is  he,  pray? 


iO 
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[Act  I. 


Miss  T.  In  his  own  room,  I  suppose,  reading 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  the  enormities 
of  tlie  times;  if  he  stajs  here  a  week  longer,  not- 
withstanding; my  expectations  from  him,  I  shall 
certainly  allVont  him. 

Lady  M.  I  am  a  great  favourite  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible much  longer  to  act  up  to  his  very  righte- 
ous idea  of  things.  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  hear  him 
abuse  everybody,  and  everything,  and  yet  always 
finishing  with  a  "  You'll  excuse  me,  cousin!"  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Miss  T.  What  do  you  think  the  Goth  said  to  me 
yesterday?  One  of  the  knots  of  his  tie  hana;in-; 
down  his  left  shoulder,  and  his  fringed  cravat  nicely 
twisted  down  his  breast,  and  thrust  through  his 
gold  button-hole,  which  looked  exactly  like  my 
little  Barbet's  head  in  his  gold  collar : — "  Niece 
Tittup,"  cries  he,  drawing  himself  up,  "  I  protest 
ao-ainst  this  manner  of  conducting  yourself  both  at 
home  and  abroad."—"  What  are  your  objections. 
Sir  John?"  answered  I,  a  little  pertly.— "  Various 
and  manifold,"  replied  he;  "I  have  no  time  to 
enumerate  particulars  now,  but  I  will  venture  to 
prophecy,  if  you  keep  whirling  round  the  vortex 
of  pantheons,  operas,  festinos,  coteries,  masque- 
rades, and  all  the  devilades  in  this  town,  your  head 
will  be  giddy,  down  you  will  fall,  lose  the  name  of 
Lucrelia,  and  be  called  nothing  but  Tittup  ever 
after.  You'll  excuse  me,  cousin!"  and  so  he  left 
me. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  the  barbarian  ! 

Enter  Gymp. 

Gymp.  A  card,  your  ladyship,  from  Mrs.  Pewitt. 

Lady  M.  Poor  Pewitt!  If  she  can  but  be  seen 
at  public  places,  with  a  woman  of  quality,  she's  the 
happiest  of  plebeians.  {Reads  the  card.)  "Mrs. 
PewitVs  respects  to  Lady  Miuikin,  and  Miss  Tittup; 
hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  them  to  Lady 
Filliyree'  shallthis  evening .  Lady  Daisey  sees  masks." 
We'll  certainly  attend  her.  Gymp,  put  some  mes- 
sage-cards upon  mj  toilet,  I'll  send  her  an  answer 
immediately;  and  tell  one  of  my  footmen,  that  he 
must  make  some  visits  for  me  to-day,  again,  and 
send  me  a  list  of  those  he  made  yesterday :  he 
must  be  sure  to  call  at  Lady  Pettitoes,  and  if  she 
should  unluckily  be  at  home,  he  must  say  that  he 
came  to  inquire  after  her  sprained  ancle. 

[Exit  Gymp. 

Miss  T.  Ay,  ay,  give  our  compliments  to  her 
sprained  ancle. 

Lady  M.  I'hat  woman's  so  fat,  she'll  never  get 
well  of  it ;  and  I  am  resolved  not  to  call  at  her  door 
myself,  till  I  am  sure  of  not  finding  her  at  home. 
I  am  horribly  low  spirited  to-day.  Do  send  your 
Colonel  to  play  at  chess  with  me:  since  he  belong- 
ed to  you,  Titty,  I  have  taken  a  kind  of  liking  to 
him  ;  I  like  everything  that  loves  my  Titty. 

Miss  T.  1  know  you  do,  my  dear  lady. 

Lady  M.  Thatsneer I  don't  like;  if  she  suspects, 
I  shall  hate  her.  (Aside.)  WeW,  dear  Titty,  I'll  go 
and  write  my  cards,  and  dress  for  the  masquerade, 
and  if  that  won't  raise  my  spirits,  you  must  assist 
me  to  plague  my  lord  a  little.  [E.vit. 

Miss  T.  Yes,  and  I'll  plague  my  lady  a  little,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken.  My  lord  shall  know  every 
tittle  (hat  has  passed.  What  a  poor,  blind,  half- 
witted, self-conceited  creature  this  dear  friend  and 
relation  of  mine  is!  and  what  a  tine,  spirited,  i::al- 
lant  soldier  my  Colonel  is!  My  Lady  Minikin  likes 
him,  he  likes  n)y  fortune;  my  lord  likes  me,  and  I 
like  my  lord  ;  however,  not  so  much  as  he  ima- 
gines, or  to  play  the  fool  so  rashly  as  he  may  ex- 
pect. What  a  great  revolution  in  this  family,  in 
the  space  of  lifteen  months!  We  went  out  of 
England,  a  very  awkward,  regular,  good  English 
tamdy;  but  half-a-year  in  France,  and  a  winter 
passed  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Italy,  have  ripened 
our  minds  to  every  refinement  of  ease,  dissipation, 
and  pleasure. 


Enter  CoLOSEL  TivY, 
Col.  T.  May  I  hope,  madam,  that  your  humble   j 
servant  had  some  share  in  your  last  reverie"! 

3tiss  T.  How   is  it  possible  to  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Tivy,  and  not  make  him  the  I 
principal  object  of  one's  reflections? 

Col.  T.  That  man  must  have  very  little  feeling 
and  taste,  who  is  not  proud  of  a  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  finest  woman  in  Europe. 

Miss  T.  Oh  fie,  Colonel!  [say. 

Col.  T.  By  my  honour,  madam,  I  mean  what  I 
Miss  T.  By  your  honour.  Colonel!  why  will  you  : 
pass  off  your  counters  tome?  Don't  I  know  that 
you  tine  gentlemen  regard  no  honour  but  that  which 
is  given  at  the  gaming  table?  and  which  indeed 
ou2;iit  to  be  the  only  honour  you  should  make  free 
with. 

Col.  T.  How  can  you,  miss,  treat  me  so  cruelly? 
Have  I  not  absolutely  foresworn  dice,  mistress, 
everything,  since  I  dared  to  oft'er  myself  to  you? 

Miss  T.  Yes,  Colonel:  and  when  I  dare  to  re- 
ceive you,  you  may  return  to  everything  again,! 
and  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  present  happy  ma-i 
trimonial  establishment. 

Col.  T.  Give  me  but  your  consent,  madam,  and  ( 
your  life  to  come — 

Miss  T.  Do  you  get  my  consent.  Colonel,  andij 
I'll  take  care  of  my  life  to  come. 

Col.  T.  How  shall  I  get  your  consent? 
Miss  T.  By  getting  me  in  the  humour. 
Col.  T.  But  how  (0  get  you  in  the  hunlour  ? 
Miss   T.    Oh!    there   are  several   ways;    I  am 
very  good-natured. 

Col.  T.  Are  you  in  the  humour  now? 
Miss  T.  Try  me. 
Col.  T.  How  shall  T  ? 

Miss  T.  How  shall  I?^you  a  soldier,  and  nol 
know  the  art  military?  How  shall  I?— I'll  tell  you 
how:  when  you  have  a  subtle,  treacherous,  polite 
enemy  to  deal  with,  never  stand  shilly-shally,  and 
lose  your  time  in  treaties  and  parlies,  but  cod 
your  hat,  draw  your  sword;  march,  beat  drum,— 
dub,  dub,  a-dub— present,  fire,  puff  puft',— 'ti.< 
done!  they  fly,  they  yield— Victoria !  Victoria' 
{Running  off.) 

Col.  t.  Stay,  stay,  my  dear,  dear  angel !  (Bring 
iny  her  back. ) 

Miss  T.  No,  no,  no  ;  I  have  no  time  to  be  killec 
now;  besides.  Lady  Minikin   is  in   the   vapours 
and  wants  you  at  chess,  and  my  lord  is  low-spirited 
and  wants  me  at  picquet;  my  uncle  is  in  an  ill 
humour,   and  wants  me  to   discard  you,  and   gi 
with  him  into  the  country. 
Col.  T.  And  will  you,  miss? 
Miss  T.  Will  I!^o,  I  never  do  as  I  am  bid 
but  you  ought;  so  goto  my  lady. 
Col.  T.  Nay,  but,  miss— 

Miss  T.  Nay,  but,  Colonel,  if  you  won't  obe 
your  commanding  officer,  you  should  be  broke 
and  then  my  maid  won't  accept  of  you  ;  so  marcl 
Colonel! — lookye,  sir!  I  will  command  befot 
marriage,  and  do  what  I  please  afterwards,  or 
have  been    well  educated  to   very  little  purpos 

[E.xi 

Col.  T.  What  a  mad  devil  it  is  !     Now,  if  I  ha 

the  least  affection  for  the  girl,  I  should  be  d— I 

vexed  at  Ibis!     But  she  has  a  tine  fortune,  and 

must  have  her  if  I  can.     Tol,  lol,  lol,  &c.       [Exi 

Enter  SiR  John  Trotley  and  Davy. 

Sir  J.  Hold  your  tongue,  Davy;  you  talk  111 
a  fool. 

Van/.  It  is  a  fine  place,  your  honour,  and 
would  live  here  forever. 

Sir  J.  3Iore  shame  for  you.  Live  here  for  eve  ; 
What,  among  thieves  and  pickpockets?     What"^ 
revolution  since   my  time!  the   more  I    see,   t 
more  I've  cause  for  lamentation!  what  a  dread; 
change  has  time  brought  about  in  twenty  yea; 
[  I  should  not  have  known  the  place  again,  nor  t 
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;opIe.  All  the  signs,  that  made  so  noble  an  ap- 
jjarance,  are  all  taken  down;  not  a  bob  or  a  tie- 
lijT  to  be  seen  ;  all  the  degrees,  from  the  Parade 
;  St.  James's  Park,  to  the  stool  and  brush  at  the 
!)rner  of  every  street,  have  their  lu;ir  tied  up — and 
lat's  the  reason  so  many  heads  are  tied  up  every 
onlli. 

:  Davy.  I  shall  have  my  head  tied  up  to-morrow; 
[r.  Wisp  will  do  it  for  me  ;  your  honour  and  I 
lok  like  Philistines  among  them. 
\Sir  J.  And  I  shall  break  your  head  if  it  is  tied 
h  ;  I  hate  innovations  ;  all  confusion,  and  no  dis- 
iction  !  The  streets  now  are  as  smooth  as  a  turn- 
,ke-roadl  no  ratling  and  exercise  in  the  liackney- 
laches  ;  those  who  ride  in  them  are  all  fast  asleep  ; 
iid  they  have  strings  in  their  hands,  that  the 
iachinan  must  pull  lo  wake  them  when  they  are 
I  be  set  down  :  what  luxury  and  aliominafion  ! 
Danj.  Is  it  so,  your  honour;  'feckius,  I  like  it 
in;ely. 

Sir  J .  But  you  must  hate  and  detest  London. 
\jDavy.  How  can    I   manage    that,  your  honour, 
llien  there   is   everything  to  delight  my  eye,  and 
erish  my  heart  I 

<SV;- ,/.  'Tis  all  deceit  and  delusion. 
\Davij.  Such  crowding,  coaching,  carting,  and 
|uee/.ing;  such  a  power  of  line  sights  :  line  shops 
tl  of  tine  things;  and  then  such  fine  illuminations 
[  of  a  row !  and  such  line  dainty  ladies  in  the 
I'eets,  so  civil  and  so  graceless  :  they  talk  of 
juntry  girls ;  these  here  look  more  healthy  and 
isy  by  halt. 

\i>ir  J .    Sirrah  !    they  are  prostitutes  :    and   are 
'il  to  delude  and  destroy  you. 
Davy.  Bless  us,  bless  us  I     How  , does  your  ho- 
[ur  know    all  this?  Were   they  as  bad  in  your 
'ae  ? 

Sir  J.  Not  by  half,  Davy  :  in  mj'  time,  there  was 
liort  of  decency'  in  the  worst  of  women;  but  the 
riots  now  watch  like  tigers  for  their  prey  ;  and 
ig  you  to  their  dens  of  infamy. —  See,  Davy,  how 
;!y  have  torn  my  neckcloth.  (^Sliews  his  neck- 
th.) 

Davy.    If  you  had   gone  civilly,    your    honour, 
;y  would  not  have  hurt  you. 
Sir  J.   Well,  we'll  get  away  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Davy.  Not  this   month,   I  hope;  for  I  have  not 
i  halt"  my  bellyful  yet. 

Sir  J.  I'll  knock  you  down,  Davy,  if  you  grow 
)fligate;  you  sha'n't  go  out  again  to  night,  and 
morrow  keep  in  my  room,  and  stay  till  I  can 
ik  over  my  tijings,  and  see  they  don't  cheat  you. 
Davy.  Your  honour  then  won't  keep  your  word 
th  me  ? 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  did  I  promise  you? 
Davy.  That   I  should  take  sixpen'oth  at  one  of 
•■  theatres  to-night,  and  a  shilling  place  at  the 
ler  to-morrow.  [piece,  Davy.' 

Sir  J.  Well,  well,  so  I  did.  Is  it  a  moral 
Davy.  Oh!  yes,  and  written  by  a  clergyman  ;  it 
called  the  "Rival  Cannanites;  or  the  Tragedy 
Braggadocia." 

S'ir/.  Be  a  good  lad,  and  I  won't  be  worse  than 
word;     there's  money    for    you.     {Gives   him 
ney.)  But  come  straight  home,    for  I  shall  want 
go  to  bed. 

Davy.  To  be  sure,  your  honour — as  I  am  to  go 
soon,  I'll  make  a  uiglit  of  it.  [Aside,  and  exit. 
S'ir /.  This  fellow  would  turn  rake  and  macca- 
li  if  he  were  to  stay  here  a  week  longer.  Bless 
,  what  dangers  are  in  this  town  at  every  step! 
r'  niece,  Lucretia,  is  so  be-fashioned  and  be- 
vdled,  that  nothing,  I  fear,  can  save  her;  how- 
?!",  to  ease  my  conscience,  I  must  try  ;  but  what 
1  be  expected  from  the  young  women  of  these 
les,  but  sallow  looks,  wild  schemes,  saucy  words, 
1  loose  morals!  Tliey  lie  a-bed  all  day,  sit  up 
night;  if  they  are  silent,  they  are  gaming,  and 
they  talk,  'tis  either  scandal  or  infidelitv  ;  and 
t  they  may  look  what  they  are,  their  Leads  are 


all  feather,  and  round  their  neoks  are  twisted  rat- 
tle-snake tippets.     O  tempora,  U  mores  !        lExil. 

SCENK  II. — Lord  Minikin  s  Dressing-room. 

Lord  Minikin  discovered  in  his  dressing-yown, 
with  JessamV  and  .MiGNoN. 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  Miguon,  don't  plague  me 
anymore;  dost  think  that  a  nobleman's  head  has 
nothing  to  do  but  be  tortured  all  day  under  thy 
infernal  lingers?     Give  me  my  clothes. 

Mignon.  Yen  you  lose  your  money,  my  lor,  you 
no  gool  humour;  the  devil  may  dress  your  cheveu 
forme!         ^  [Exit. 

Lord  M.  That  fellow's  an  impudent  rascal ;  but 
he's  a  genius,  so  I  must  bear  with  him.  Oh,  my 
head  !^a  chair,  Jessamy  !  I  must  absolutely  change 
my  wine-merchant;  I  can't  taste  his  champagne 
without  disordering  myself  for  a  week.     Heigho! 

Enter  Miss  Tittup. 
Miss  T.  "What  makes  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  M.  Because  you  were  so  near  me,  child. 
Miss  T.  Indeed  !   I   should  rather  have  thought 
my  lady  had  been  with  you.     By  your  looks,  my 
lord,  I  am  afraid  Fortune  jilted  you  last  night. 

Lord  M.  No,  faith;  our  champagne  was  not 
good  yesterday,  and  I  am  vapoured  like  our  Eng- 
lish November;  but  one  glance  of  my  Tittup  can 
dispel  vapours  like- — like — 

Miss  T.  Like  something  very  fine,  to  be  sure  : 
but  pray  keep  your  simile  for  the  next  time  ;  and 
liaikye!  a  little  prudence  will  not  be  amiss;  Mr. 
Jessamy  will  think  you  mad,  and  me  worse.  {Half 
aside. ) 

Jes.  Oh!  pray  don't  mind  me,  madam. 
Lord  M.     Gadso !  Jessamy,    look    out    my    do- 
mino, and  I'll  ring  the  bell  when  I  want  you. 

Jes.  I  shall,  my  lord.  Miss  thinks  that  every- 
body is  blind  in  the  house  but  herself. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Miss  T.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  you  must  be  a 
little  more  prudent,  or  we  shall  become  the  town- 
talk. 

Lord M.  And  so  I  will,  my  dear;  and  therefore, 
to  prevent  surprise,  I'll  lock  the  door. 
Miss  T.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 
Lord  M.  Prudence,  child,  piudence  ;  I  keep  all 
my  jewels  under  lock  and  key. 

Miss  T.  You  are  not  in  possession  yet,  my  lord. 
I  cannot  stay  two  minutes  ;  I  only  came  to  tell  you 
that  Lady  Minikin  saw  us  yesterday,  in  the  hack- 
ney-coach ;  she  did  not  know  me,  I  believe;  she 
pretends  to  be  greatly  uneasy  at  your  neglect  of 
her;  she  certainly  has  some  mischief  in  her  head, 

LordM.  No  iiitentions,  I  hope,  of  being  fond  of 
me  ? 

Miss  T.  No,  no,  make  yourself  easy;  she  hates 
you  most  unalterably. 

Lord  M,  You  have  given  me  spirits  again. 
Miss  T.  Her  pride  is  alarmed,  that  you  should 
prefer  any  of  the  se\  to  her. 

Lord  M.  Her  pride,  then,  has  been  alarmed  ever 
since  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her. 

Miss  T.  But,  dear  my  lord,  let  us  be  merry  and 
wise;  should  she  ever  be  convinced  that  we  have 
a  tendre  for  each  other,  she  certainly  would  pro- 
claim it,  and  then — 

LordM.  We  should  be  envied,  and  she  would 
be  laughed  at,  my  sweet  cousin. 

Miss  T.  Nay,  I  would  have  her  mortified  too ; 
for  though  I  love  her  ladyship  sincerely,  I  cannot 
say  but  I  love  a  little  mischief  as  sincerely  ;  but, 
then,  if  my  uncle  Trolley  should  know  of  our 
ail'airs,  he  is  so  old-lashioned,  prudish,  and  out-of- 
the-way,  he  would  either  strike  me  out  of  his  will, 
or  insist  upon  my  quitting  the  house. 

Lord  M.  My  good  cousin  is  a  queer  mortal, 
that's  certain;  I  wish  we  could  get  him  hand- 
somely into  the  country  again.  He  has  a  line  for- 
tune to  leave  behind  him. 
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Miss  T.  But  then  he  lives  so  regularly,  and  never 
makes  use  of  a  physician,  that  he  may  live  these 
twenty  years. 

Lord  M.  What  can  we  do  with  the  barbarian? 

Miss  T.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  ine, 
but  I  am  really  in  fear  of  him  ;  I  suppose,  reading 
his  formal  books  when  I  was  in  tlie  country  with 
him,  and  going  so  constantly  to  church,  with  my 
elbows  stuck  to  my  hips,  and  my  toes  turned  in, 
have  given  me  these  foolish  prejudices. 

Lord  M.  Then  you  must  aflVont  him,  or  you'll 
never  get  the  better  of  him. 

Sir  J.  {Knocking  without.)  My  lord,  my  lord, 
are  you  busy  ?  [uncle  ! 

Miss  T.  Heavens!  'tis  that  detestable  brute,  my 

Lord  M,  That  horrid  dog,  my  cousin  ! 

Miss  T.  What  shall  we  do,  my  lord? 

Sir  J.  Nay,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  heard  you; 
pray  let  me  speak  with  you. 

Lord  M.  Oh!  Sir  John,  is  it  you?  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Til  put  up  my  papers,  and  open  the  door. 

Miss  T.  Stay,  stay,  my  lord;  I  would  not  meet 
bim  now  for  the  world  :  if  be  sees  me  here  alone 
with  you,  he'll  rave  like  a  madman:  put  me  up 
the  chimney  ;  any  where. 

Lord  M.  (Aloud.)  I'm  coming,  Sir  John  !  Here, 
here!  get  behind  my  great  chair;  he  sha'n't  see 
you,  and  you  may  see  all;  TU  be  short  and  plea- 
sant with  him.  {Puts  her  behind  the  chair,  and 
opens  the  door.) 

Enter  SiR  John. — {During  this  scene  Lord  Minikin 

turns   the  chair,   as  Sir  John  moves,  to   conceal 

Miss  T.) 

Sir  J,  You'll  excuse  me,  my  lord,  that  I  have 
broken  in  upon  you:  I  heard  you  talking  pretty 
loud.  What  have  you  nobody  with  you?  what 
were  you  about,  cousin?     {Looking  about.) 

Lord  M.  A  particular  afl'air.  Sir  John  :  I  always 
look  myself  up  to  study  my  speeches,  and  speak 
them  aloud  for  the  sake  of  the  tone  and  action. 

Sir  J.  {Sits  down.)  Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  best  way.  I 
am  sorry  I  disturbed  you ;  you'll  excuse  me, 
cousin  ! 

Lord  M.  T  am  rather  obliged  to  you,  Sir  John  ; 
intense  application  to  these  things  ruins  my  health; 
but  one  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  nation. 

Sir  J.  May  be  so  :  I  hope  the  nation  will  be 
the  better  for't — you'll  excuse  me! 

Lord  M.  Excuse  me.  Sir  John :  I  love  your 
frankness.  But  why  won't  you  be  franker  still? 
we  have  always  something  for  dinner,  and  you 
will  never  dine  at  home. 

Sir  J.  You  must  know,  my  lord,  that  I  love  to 
know  what  I  eat; — I  hate  to  travel,  where  I  don't 
know  ray  way  :  and  since  you  have  brought  in 
foreign  fashions  and  figaries,  everything  and  every- 
body are  in  masquerade  :  your  men  and  manners, 
too,  are  as  much  frittered  and  fricasied,  as  your 
beef  and  mutton;  I  love  a  plain  dish,  my  lord. 
But  to  the  point;  I  came,  my  lord,  to  open  my 
mind  to  you  about  my  niece  Tittup ;  shall  I  do  it 
freely  ? 

Lord  M.  The  freer  the  better  ;  Tittup's  a  fine 
girl,  cousin,  and  deserves  all  the  kindness  you  can 
shew  her.  {Lord  M.  and  Miss  T.  make  signs  at 
each  other.) 

Sir  J.  Slie  must  deserve  it,  though,  before  she 
shall  have  it;  and  T  would  have  her  begin  with 
lengthening  her  petticoats,  covering  her  shoulders, 
and  wearing  a  cap  upon  her  head. 

Lord  M.  Don't  you  think  a  taper  leg,  falling 
shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  delightful  objects.  Sir 
John? 

Sir  ,T.  And  therefore  ought  to  be  concealed  ;  'tis 
their  interest  to  conceal  them ;  when  you  take 
from  the  men  the  pleasure  of  imagination,  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  husbands;  and  then  taper 
legs,  falling  shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  may  be  had 
for  nothing. 


Lord  M.  Well  said,  Sir  John.  Ha,  ha!— yon  | 
niece  shall  wear  a  horseman's  coat  and  jack-boot ! 
to  please  you.     Ha,  ha,  ha!  | 

Sir  J.  You  may  sneer,  my  lord  ;  but  for  all  that 
I  think  my  niece  in  a  bad  way  ;  she  must  leave  mi| 
and  the  country,  forsooth,  to  travel  and  see  goo(! 
company  and  fashions;  I  have  seen  them  too,  anc; 
wish  from  my  heart  that  she  is  not  much  the  worsj 
for  the  journey — you'll  excuse  me.  ' 

Lord  M.  But  why  in  a  passion,  Sir  John  ?  Don'j 
you  think  that  my  lady  and  I  shall  be  able  ani: 
willing  to  put  her  into  the  road?  ' 

Sir  J.  Zounds!  my  lord,  you  are  out  of  it  your; 
self.  This  comes  of  your  travelling;  all  the  towij 
know  how  you  and  my  lady  live  together  ;  and  J 
must  tell  you — you'll  excuse  me, — that  my  nieci 
suHers  by  tiie  bargain  ;  prudence,  my  lord,  is  ij 
very  fine  thing.  , 

Lord  M.~So  is  a  long  neckcloth  nicely  twistei; 
into  a  button-hole;  but  I  don't  choose  to  weaj 
one — you'll  excuse  me!  ' 

Sir  J.  I  wish  that  he  who  first  changed  lonj! 
neckcloths  for  such  things  as  you  wear,  had  thiii 
wearing  of  a  twisted  neckcloth  that  I  would  givij 
him.     {Rises.)  j 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  baronet,  don't  be  so  horridl; 
out-of-the-way  ;  prudence  is  a  very  vulgar  virtue 
and  so  incompatible  with  our  present  ease  ani] 
refinement,  (bat  a  prudent  man  of  fashion  is  nov| 
as  great  a  miracle  as  a  pale  woman  of  quality;  w| 
got  rid  oi  o\xt  mauvais  honle,  at  the  same  time  tha; 
we  imported  our  neighbour's  rouge  and  thei'  i 
morals.  { * 

Sir  J.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  !  T  am  no 
surprised,  my  lord,  that  you  think  so  lightly,  ami 
talk  so  vainly,  who  are  so  polite  a  husband  :  yon:, 
lady,  my  cousin,  is  a  fine  woman,  and  brought  yoi 
a  fine  fortune,  and  deserves  better  usage. 

LordM.  Will  you  have  her,  Sir  John?  she  i' 
much  at  your  service.  ' 

Sir  J.  Profligate !  What  did  you  marry  hej 
for,  my  lord? 

LordM.  Convenience.  Marriage  is  not,  now-a 
days,  an  all'air  of  inclination,  but  convenience 
and  they  who  marry  for  love,  and  such  old-fa 
shioned  stuff,  are  to  me  as  ridiculous  as  those  tha 
advertise  for  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  posi 
chaise.  ; 

Sir  J.  I  have  done,  my  lord;  Miss  Tittup  shal' 
either  return  with  me  into  the  country,  or  not  | 
penny  shall  she  have  from  Sir  John  Trotley,  Baronel 
(  Whistles  and  walks  about.)  Pray,  my  lord,  whaj 
husband  is  this  you  have  provided  for  her?  ' 

Lord  M.  A  friend  of  mine:  a  man  of  wit,  and 
fine  gentleman. 

Sir  J.  May  be  so,  and  yet  make  a  d — d  badhaSij 
band  for  all  that.  You'll  excuse  me  !  Whatestat|l 
has  he,  pray? 

LordM.  He's  a  colonel  ;  his  elder  brother,  Si^i, 
Tan  Tivy,  will  certainly  break  his  neck,  and  then 
my  friend  will  be  a  happy  man. 

Sir  J.  Here's  morals!  a  happy  man  when  hii 
brother  has  broken  his  neck!  A  happy  man 
Mercy  on  me ! 

Lord  M.  Why,  he'll  have  six  thousand  a  year; 
Sir  John —  ' 

Sir  J.  I  don't  care  what  he'll  have,  nor  I  don'l 
care  what  he  is,  nor  who  my  niece  marries  ;  shei. 
a  fine  lady,  and  let  her  have  a  fine  gentleman;  ' 
sha'n't  hinder  her.  I'll  away  into  the  countr' 
to-morrow,  and  leave  you  to  your  fine  doings;  , 
have  no  relish  for  them,  not  f  ;  I  can't  live  amour: 
yon,  nor  game  with  you  ;  I  hate  cards  and  dice;  j 
will  neither  rob  nor  be  robbed;  I  am  contentej  ' 
with  what  I  have,  and  am  very  happy,  my  lord 
though  my  brother  has  not  broken  his  neck — you  | 
excuse  me  !  [-®*^] 

LordM.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come,  fox,  come  out  ci 
your  hole  !     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Miss  T.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  undone  m?' 
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not  a  foot  shall  I  Lave  of  Trotley  Manor,  that's 
positive  !  But  no  matter,  there's  no  clanger  of  his 
breaking  his  neck,  so  I'll  e'en  make  myself  happy 
with  what  I  have,  and  behave  to  him  for  the  future, 
as  if  he  were  a  poor  relation. 

Lord  M.  (Kneeling and  kissing  her  hand.)  I  must 
Ikneel  and  adore  you  for  your  spirit,  my  sweet, 
|heavenly  Lucretia ! 

Re-enter  Sir  Jojin. 

Sir  J.  (Starts.)  One  thing  I  had  forgot — 

Miss  T.  Ha!  he's  here  again! 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  the  devil!  —  Heigho !  my 
;niece  Lucretia,  and  my  virtuous  lord,  studying 
speeches  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Yes,  yes, 
you  have  been  making  line  speeches,  indeed,  my 
llord ;  and  your  arguments  have  prevailed,  I  see. 
[  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
your  studies — you'll  excuse  me,  my  lord! 

Lord  M.  (Smiting  and  mocking  him.)  You'll  ex- 
icuse  me,  Sir  John  ! 

I  Sir  J.  Oh!  yes,  my  lord;  but  I'm  afraid  the 
|ievil  won't  excuse  you  at  the  proper  time.  Miss 
Lucretia,  how  do  you,  child?  Yoa  are  to  be  mar- 
ried soon  :  I  wish  the  gentleman  joy.  Miss  Lucre- 
:ia;  he  is  a  happy  man  to  be  sure,  and  will  want 
lothing  but  the  breaking  of  his  brother's  neck  to 
le  completely  so. 

Miss  T.  Upon  my  word,  uncle,  you  are  always 
ontting  bad  constructions  upon  things  ;  my  lord 
las  been  soliciting  me  to  marry  his  friend — and 
jiaving  that  moment — extorted  a  consent  from  me 
I— he  was  thanking — and — and — wishing  me  joy — 
n  his  foolish  manner.  (Hesitating.) 
i  Sir  J.  Is  that  all!  But  how  came  you  here, 
,!bild?  Did  you  fly  down  from  the  chimney,  or  in 
lit  the  window?  for  I  don't  remember  seeing  you 
jvhen  I  was  here  before. 

i  Miss  T.  How  can  you  talk  so.  Sir  John?  You 
eally  confound  me  yvithyour  suspicions;  and  then 
JOM  ask  so  many  questions,  and  I  have  so  many 
jhlngs  to  do,  that — that — upon  my  word,  if  I  don't 
;nake  haste,  I  sha'n't  get  my  dress  ready  for  the 
>all,  so  I  must  run.     You'll  excuse  me,  uncle! 

YExit,  running. 

Sir  J.  A  fine  hopeful  young  lady  that,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  She's  well  bred,  and  has  wit. 
;  Sir  J.  She  has  wit  and  breeding  enough  to  laugh 
it  her  relations,  and  bestow  favours  on  your  lord- 
ihip ;  but  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  my  lord,  you'll 
ixcuse  me,  that  your  marrying  your  lady,  my 
ousin,  to  use  her  ill,  and  sending  for  my  niece, 
I'our  cousin,  to  debauch  her — 
I  LordM.  You're  warm,  Sir  John,  and  don't  know 
,he  world  ;  and  I  never  contend  with  ignorance  and 
■assion.  Live  with  me  some  time,  and  you'll  be 
latistied  of  my  honour  and  good  intentions  to  you 
nd  your  family ;  in  the  meantime,  command  my 
ouse.  I  must  away  immediately  to  Lady  Filli- 
t;ree's  ;  and  I  am  sorry  you  won't  make  one  with 
s.  Here,  Jessamy,  give  me  my  domino,  and  call 
I  chair;  and  don't  let  my  uncle  want  for  anything. 
If'^on'll  excuse  me.  Sir  John.  Tol,  lol,  de  rol,  &c. 
I  \^Exity  singing. 

\  Sir  J.  The  world's  at  an  end  !  Here's  fine  work  ! 
jere  are  precious  doings!  This  lord  is  a  pillar  of 
jhe  state,  too!  no  wonder  that  the  building  is  in 
langer  with  such  rotten  supporters.  Heigho  !  And 
jhen,  my  poor  Lady  Minikin,  what  a  friend  and 
lusbaud  she  is  blessed  with  !  Let  me  consider — 
Ihould  I  tell  the  good  woman  of  these  pranks,  I 
bay  only  make  more  mischief,  and,  mayhap,  go 
'ear  to  kill  her,  for  she's  as  tender  as  she's  vir- 
luous.  Poor  lady!  I'll  e'en  go  and  comfort  her 
lirectly,  and  endeavour  to  draw  her  from  the 
wickedness  of  this  town  into  tlie  country,  where 
ihe  shall  have  reading,  fowling,  and  fishing,  to  keep 
!p  her  spirits  ;  and  when  I  die,  I  will  leave  her 
[bat  part  of  my  fortune  with  which  I  intended  to 
leward  the  virtues  of  Miss  Lucretia  Tittup,  with  a 
lague  to  her!  \^Exit, 


Scene  III. — Lady  Minikin's  ApartmetU. 
Lady  Minikin  and  Colonel  Tivy  discovered. 

Lady  M.  Don't  urge  it,  Colonel ;  I  can't  think  of 
coming  home  from  the  masquerade  this  evening  ; 
though  I  should  pass  for  my  niece,  it  would  make 
an  uproar  among  the  servants;  and,  perhaps,  from 
the  mistake,  break  off  your  match  with  Tittup. 

Col.  T.  My  dear  Lady  Minikin,  you  know  my 
marriage  with  your  niece  is  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  my  first  and  principal  object  is  you — 
you,  madam:  therefore,  my  dear  lady,  give  me 
your  promise  to  leave  the  ball  with  me.  You  must. 
Lady  Minikin  ;  a  bold  yonng  fellow  and  a  soldier, 
as  I  am,  ought  not  to  be  kept  from  plunder  when 
the  town  has  capitulated. 

Lady  M,  But  it  has  not  capitulated,  and,  per- 
haps, never  will;  however,  Colonel,  since  you  are 
so  furious,  I  must  come  to  terms,  I  think.  Keep 
your  eyes  upon  me  at  the  ball  ;  I  think  I  may  ex- 
pect that;  and  when  I  drop  my  handkerchief,  'tis 
your  signal  for  pursuing.  I  shall  get  home  as  fast 
as  I  can,  vou  may  follow  me  as  fast  as  you  can : 
Gymp  will  let  us  in  the  back  way — No,  no!  my 
heart  misgives  me ! 

Col.  T.  Then  I  am  miserable ! 

Lady  M.  Nay,  rather  than  j'ou  should  be  misera- 
ble. Colonel,  I  will  indulge  your  martial  spirit: 
meet  me  in  the  field;  there's  my  gauntlet.  (Throws 
down  hsr  glove.) 

Col.  T.  (Seizing  her.)  Thus  I  accept  your  sweet 
challenge  ;  and,  if  I  fail  you,  may  I  hereafter,  both 
in  love  and  war,  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
coward.  (Kneels,  and  kisses  her  hand.) 

Eriter  Sir  Son Ji  Trotley. 

»S'(V  /.  May  I  presume,  cousin — ■ 

Lady  M.  Ha!  (Squalls.) 

Sir  J.  Mercy  upon  us  !  what  are  we  at  now? 

Lady  M.  How  can  you  be  so  rude,  Sir  John,  to 
come  into  a  lady's  room  without  first  knocking  at 
the  door?  You  have  frightened  me  out  of  ray  wits. 

Sir  J.  I  am  sure  you  have  frightened  me  out  of 
mine. 

Col.  T.  Such  rudeness  deserves  death. 

Sir  J.  Death,  indeed  !  for  I  never  shall  recover 
myself  again.  All  pigs  of  the  same  sty  !  all  study- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  nation  !  (Aside.") 

Lady  M.  We  must  soothe  him,  and  not  provoke 
him.  (Apart  to  the  Colonel.) 

Col.  T.  I  would  cut  his  throat,  if  you'd  permit 
me.  (Apart  to  Lady  M.) 

Sir  J.  The  devil  has  got  his  hoof  in  the  house, 
and  has  corrupted  the  whole  family  ;  I'll  get  out  of 
it  as  fast  as  I  can,  lest  he  should  lay  hold  of  me, 
too.  (Going.) 

Lady  M.  Sir  John,  I  must  insist  upon  your  not 
going  away  in  a  mistake. 

Sir  J.  No  mistake,  my  lady;  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced.     Mercy  on  me  ! 

Lady  M.  I  must  beg  you.  Sir  John,  not  to  make 
any  wrong  constructions  upon  this  accident.  "Vou 
must  know,  that  the  moment  3'ou  was  at  the  door, 
I  had  promised  the  Colonel  no  longer  to  be  his 
enemy  in  his  designs  npon  Miss  Tittup ;  this  threw 
him  into  such  a  rapture,  that  upon  my  promising 
my  interest  with  you,  and  wishing  him  joy,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and— and — (laughing) — ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Col.  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Yes,  yes,  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and — and — 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay;  fell  upon  your  knees,  and — and 
■ — ha,  ha!  A  very  good  joke,  'faith  !  and  the  best  of 
it  is,  that  they  are  wishing  joy  all  over  the  house 
upon  the  same  occasion  :  and  my  lord  is  wishing 
joy  ;  and  I  wish  him  joy,  and  you,  with  all  my 
heart. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  John,  your  cruel 
suspicions  affect  me  strongly;  and  though  my  re- 
sentment is  curbed  by  niy  regard,  my  tears  cannot 
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[Act  I] 


be  restrained ;  'tis  the  only  resource  my  Innocence 
Las  loft.  .  .        [Exit. 

Col.  T.  Irreverence  you,  sir,  as  a  relation  to  that 
lady  ;  but,  as  her  slanderer,  I  detest  you.  Her 
tears  must  be  dried,  and  my  honour  satisHed  :  you 
know  what  I  mean  ;  take  your  choice — time,  place, 
sword,  or  pistol ;  consider  it  calmly,  and  determine 
as  you  please.     I  am  a  soldier.  Sir  John.        [Exit. 

Sir  J.  Very  fine,  truly  !  and  so,  between  the 
crocodile  and  the  bully,  ray  throat  is  to  be  cut: 
they  are  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  iniquity,  and  when 
they  are  discovered,  no  humility,  no  repentance! 
The  ladies  have  recourse  to  their  tongues  or  their 
tears,  and  the  gallants  to  their  swords.  That  I  may 
not  be  drawn  in  by  the  one,  or  drawn  upon  by  the 
other,  I'll  hurry  into  the  country  while  I  retain  my 
senses,  and  can  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Minikin's. 
Enter  Sir  John  Trotley  and  Jessamy. 

Sir  J.  There  is  no  bearing  this  I  what  a  land  are 
we  in!  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jessamy,  you  should 
look  well  to  the  house  ;  there  are  certainly  rogues 
about  it :  for  I  did  but  ci-oss  the  way  just  now  to 
the  pamphlet-shop,  to  buy  a  Touch  at  the  Times, 
and  they  had  a  pluck  at  my  watch  ;  but  I  heard  of 
their  tricks,  and  had  it  sewed  to  my  pocket. 

Jes.  Don't  be  alarmed.  Sir  John,  'tis  a  very  com- 
mon thing ;  and  if  you  walk  the  streets  without 
convoy,  you  will  be  picked  up  by  privateers  of  all 
kinds.     Ha,  ha! 

Sir  J.  Not  be  alarmed  when  I  am  robbed!  Why, 
they  might  have  cut  my  throat.  I  sha'n't  sleep  a 
wink  all  night ;  so,  pray,  lend  me  some  weapon  of 
defence;  for  I  am  sure,  if  they  attack  rae  in  the 
open  street,  they'll  be  with  rae  at  night  again. 

Jes.  I'll  lend  you  mj' duelling-pistols,  Sir  John. 
Be  assured  there's  no  danger  ;  there's  robbing  and 
murder  cried  every  night  under  my  window  ;  but 
it  no  more  disturbs  me,  than  the  ticking  of  my 
watch  at  my  bed's  head. 

Sir  J.  Well,  well;  be  that  as  it  will,  I  must  be 
apoo  guard.  What  a  dreadful  place  this  is!  but 
'lis  all  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  times;  the 
great  folks  game,  and  the  poor  folks  rob  ;  no  won- 
der that  murder  ensues.  Sad,  sad,  sad  !  Well, 
let  me  but  get  over  to-night,  and  I'll  leave  this 
den  of  thieves  to-morrow.  How  long  will  your 
lord  and  lady  stay  at  this  masking  and  mummery 
before  they  come  home? 

Jes.  'Tis  impossible  to  say  the  time,  sir;  that 
merely  depends  upon  the  spirits  of  the  company, 
and  the  nature  of  the  entertainment;  for  my  own 
part,  I  generally  make  it  myself  till  four  or  live  in 
the  morning. 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  the  devil,  do  you  make  one 
at  these  masqueradings? 

Jes.  I  seldom  miss,  sir;  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  nobody  knows  the  trim  and  small  talk  of  the 
place  better  than  I  do:  I  was  always  reckoned  an 
incomparable  mask. 

Sir  J.  Thou  art  an  incomparable  coxcomb,  I  am 
sure.  (Aside.) 

Jes.  An  odd,  ridiculous  accident  happened  to 
me  at  a  masquerade  three  years  ago ;  I  was  in  tip- 
top spirits,  and  had  drunk  a  little  too  freely  of  the 
champagne,  I  believe — 

Sir  J.  You'll  be  hanged,  I  believe.  (Aside.) 

Jes.  Wit  tlew  about — in  short,  I  was  in  spirits  : 
at  last,  from  drinking  and  rattling,  to  vary  the 
pleasure,  we  went  to  dancing;  and  who  do  you 
think  I  danced  a  minuet  with?  He,  he,  he  !  Pray, 
guess,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Danced  a  minuet  with  !  (Aside.^ 

Jes.  My  own  lady,  that's  all.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembly  were  upon  us;  my  lady  dances 
well,  and  I  believe  I  am  pretty  tolerable  :  after  the 


dance  I  was  running  into  a  little  coquetry  and  smal ' 
talk  with  her. 

Sir  J.  With  your  lady?     Chaos  is  come  again 
(Aside.) 

Jes.  With  my  lady.  But,  upon  my  turning  my' 
hand  thus,  (conceitedly)  egad!  she  caught  me;' 
whispered  me  who  I  was.  I  would  fain  have 
laughed  her  out  of  it,  but  it  would  not  do  :  "  No,! 
no,  Jessamj,"  sa3's  she,  "  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  :' 
pray,  wear  gloves  for  the  future;  for  you  may  as; 
well  go  barefaced,  as  shew  that  hand  and  diamond; 
ring."  ; 

Sir  J.  What  a  sink  of  iniquity  !  Prostitution  on' 
all  sides,  from  the  lord  to  the  pickpocket.  (Aside.)' 
Pray,  Mr.  Jessamy,  among  your  other  virtues,  I' 
suppose  you  game  a  little,  eh  !  Mr.  Jessamy?  ! 

Jes.  A  little  whist  or  so  :  but  I  am  tied  up  frora| 
the  dice  ;  I  must  never  touch  a  box  again.  ' 

Sir  J.  I  wish  you  were  tied  up  somewhere  else.; 
(Aside.)  I  shall  go  to  my  room  :  and  let  mv  lord' 
and  lady,  and  my  niece  Tittup  know,  that  I  begi 
they  will  excuse  ceremony  ;  that  I  must  be  up  andi 
gone  before  they  go  to  bed;  that  I  have  a  most' 
profound  respect  and  love  for  them,  and — and  that, 
I  hope  we  shall  never  see  one  another  again  as  longi 
as  we  live. 

Jes.  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  commands. 
What  poor  ignorant  wretches  these  country  gen- j 
tlemen  are  !  [Aside,  and  exit. i 

Sir  J.  If  I  stay  in  this  place  another  day,  iti 
would  throw  me  into  a  fever.  Oh  !  I  wish  it  were 
morning!  This  comes  of  visiting  my  relations! 
[Enter  Davy,  drunk.^  So,  you  wicked  wretch,  you  ! 
where  have  you  been,  and  what  have^'ou  been  doing! 

Davy.  Merry-making,  your  honour.  London  for  ; 
ever. 

Sir  J.  And  did  I  not  order  you  not  to  make  a 
jackanapes  of  yourself    and  tie  your  hair  up  like  a  ; 
monkey? 

Davy.  And,  therefore,  I  did  it :  no  pleasing  the  ' 
ladies  without  this.  My  lord's  servants  call  you  : 
an  old  out-of-fashioned  codger,  and  have  taught  ; 
me  what's  what. 

Sir  J.  Here's  an  imp  of  the  devil!  He  is 
undone,  and  will  poison  the  whole  country.  Sirrah, 
get  everything  ready  ;  I'll  be  going  directly.  i 

Davy.  To  bed,  sir?  I  want  to  go  to  bed  myself,  1 
sir.  [sirrah ! 

Sir  J.  W^hy,  how  now!    you  are   drunk,   too, 

Davy.  I  am  a  little,  your  honour ;  because  I  have 
been  drinking. 

Sir  J.  That  is  not  all :  but  you  have  been  in  had 
company,  sirrah ! 

Davy.  Indeed,  your  honour's  mistaken;  I  never  , 
kept  such  good  company  in  all  my  life.  j 

Sir  J.  The  fellow  doesnot  understand  me.  Where  '\ 
have  you  been,  you  drunkard! 

Davy.  Drinking,  to  be  sure,  if  I  am  a  drunkard; 
and  if  you  had  been  drinking,  too,  as  I  have  been,  | 
you  would  not  be  in  such  a  passion  with  a  body; 
it  makes  one  so  good-natured. 

Sir  J.  There  is  another  addition  to  my  misfor- 
tunes !    I   shall    have   this   fellow   carry   into  the! 
country  as  many  vices  as  will  corrupt  the  whole! 
parish.  [shipf 

Davy.  I'll  take  what  I  can,  to  be  sure,  your  wor4 

Sir  J.  Get  away,  you  beast,  you!  and  sleep  off' 
the  debauchery  j'ou  have  contracted  this  fortnight, 
or  I  shall  leave  you  behind,  as  a  proper  person  to 
make  one  of  his  lordship's  family. 

Davy.  So  much  the  better  :  give  me  more  wages, 
less  work,  and  the  key  of  the  ale-cellar,  and  I  am 
your  servant ;  if  not,  provide  jourself  with  another. 
(Struts  about.) 

Sir  J.  Here's  a  reprobate  !  This  is  the  comple- 
tion of  my  misery  !  But,  harkye,  villain  !  go  to 
bed,  and  sleep  oft'  your  iniquity,  and  then  pack  up 
the  things,  or  I'll  pack  you  oft'  to  Newgate,  and 
transport  you  for  life,  you  ra-cal,  you!  [Exit. 

Davy,  'fhat  for  you,  old  codger  !    (Snapping  his 
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:  fingers.')  I  know  the  law  better  than  to  be  fright- 
I  ened  witli  moonshine.  I  wish  that  I  were  to  live 
;  here  all  my  dajs.  This  is  life,  indeed!  a  servant 
lives  up  to  his  eyes  in  clover;  they  have  wages, 
and  board  wages,  and  nothing  to  do,  but  to  grow 
,  fat  and  saucy  :  they  are  as  happy  as  their  master  ; 
1  they  play  for  ever  at  cards,  swear  like  emperors, 
I  drink  like  fishes,  and  go  a-wenching  with  as  much 
■  ease  and  tranquillity,  as  if  they  were  going  to  a 
i  sermon.     Oh!  'tis  a  line  life!  lExit,  reelitig. 

I    Scene  II. — A  Chamber  in  Lord  Minikin's  house. 

j  Enter  Lord  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup,  in  mas - 
1  querade  dresses,  lighted  by  iESSAMY. 

LordM.  Set  down  the  candles,  Jessamy  ;  and 

should  your  lady  come  home,  let  me  know.     Be 

sure  you  are  not  out  of  the  way. 

Jes.  I  have  lived  too  long  with  your  lordship  to 
j  need  the  caution.  Who  the  devil  have  we  got  now  1 
j  but  that's  my  lord's  business,  and  not  mine.  [Exit. 
\  Miss  T.  {Pulling  off  her  mask.)  Upon  my  word, 
i  my  lord,  this  coming  home  so  soon  from  the  mas- 
querade is  very  imprudent,  and  will  certainly  be 
(Observed.  I  am  most  inconceivably  frightened,  I 
j  can  assure  you.     My  uncle  Trolley  has  a  light  in 

his  room  ;  the  accident  this  morning  will  certainly 
I  keep  him  upon  the  watch.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  us 
I  defer  our  meetings  till  he  goes  into  the  country.  I 
[find  that  my  English  heart,  though  it  has  ventured 

so  far,  grows  fearful,  and  awkward  to  practise  the 
(freedoms  of  warmer  climes.   (  Lord  M.  takes  her  by 

the  hand.)  If  you  will  not  desist,  my  lord,  we  are 

separated  for  ever.  The  sight  of  the  precipice 
jturns  mv  head  ;  I  have  been  giddy  with  it  too  long, 
land  must  turn  from  it  while  I  can.  Pray,  be  quiet, 
jmy  lord,  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow. 
I  LordM.  To-morrow!  'tis  an  age  in  my  situa- 
ition.  Let  the  weak,  bashful,  coyish  winner  be 
iintimidated  with  these  faint  alarms  ;  but  let  the 
|bold  experienced  lover  kindle  at  the  danger,  and, 

like  the  eagle  in  the  midst  of  storms,  thus  pounce 

tupon  his  pre}'.  (Takes  hold  of  her.) 

I     Miss  T.  Dear  Mr.  Eagle,  be  merciful ;  pray,  let 

the  poor  pigeon  lly  for  this  once. 

i     Lord  M.  If  I  do,  my  dove,  may  I  be  cursed  to 

have  my  wife  as  fond  of  me,  as  I  am  now  of  thee. 

'(  Offers  to  kiss  her. ) 

i    Jes.  (  Wilhont,  knockini/.)  My  lord,  my  lord ! 

j    Miss  T.  (Screams.)  Ahl 
LordM.  Who's  there? 

Jes.  (  Peeping.)  'Tis  I,  my  lord  ;  may  I  come  in  "! 
iorfZM.  D—n  the  fellow!     What's"the  matter? 

i    Jes.  Nay,  not  much,  my  lord;  only  my  lady's 

iBome  home. 

I    MissT.  Then  I'm  undone!     What  shall  I  do? 

■('11  run  into  my  own  room. 

I    Lord  M.  Then  she  may  meet  you. 

I    Jes.  There's  a  dark  deep  closet,  my  lord.     Miss 

jnay  hide  herself  there. 

I    Miss  T.   For  heaven's  sake  !  put  me  into  it ;  and 

|»hen  her  ladyship's  safe,  let  me  know,  my  lord. 

jtVhat  an  escape  have  I  had  !   (Goes  into  the  closet.) 

]    Lord  M.  The  moment  her  evil  spirit  is  laid,  I'll 

jet  my  angel  out.     Look  the  door  on  the  inside. 

Pome  softly  to  my  room,  Jessamy. 

I   Jes.  If  a  board  creaks,  your  lordship  shall  never 

l>e  liberal  to  me  again.  lExeunt,  on  tiptoe. 

Snter  Gymp,  lighting  in  LadY  Minikin  and 
I        Colonel  Tivy,   in  masquerade  dresses. 

Gymp.  Pray,  my  lady,  go  no  farther  with  the 
|Jolonel ;  I  know  you  mean  nothing  but  innocence  ; 
!'Ut  I'm  sure  there  will  be  bloodshed,  for  my  lord 
'5  certainly  in  the  house.  I'll  take  my  athdavy 
liat  I  heard — 

Col.  T.  It  can't  be,  I  tell  you  ;  we  left  him  this 
loment  at  the  masquerade  :  I  spoke  to  him  before 
I  came  out. 
I  Lady  M,  He's  too  busy,  and  too  well  employed 


to  think  of  home.  But  don't  tremble  so,  Gymp. 
There  is  no  harm,  I  assure  yon.  The  Colonel  is  to 
marry  my  niece,  and  it  is  proper  to  settle  some 
matters  relating  to  it— they  are  left  to  us. 

Gymp.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  to  be  sure,  it  is  proper 
that  you  talk  together.  I  know  you  mean  nothing 
but  innocence ;  but,  indeed,  there'will  be  bloodshed. 

Col.  T.  The  girl's  a  fool.  I  have  no  sword  by 
my  side. 

Gymp.  But  my  lord  has,  and  you  may  kill  one 
another  with  that.  I  know  you  mean  nothing  but 
innocence;  but  I  certainly  heard  him  go  up  the  back- 
stairs into  his  own  room,  talking  with  Jessamy. 

Lady  M.  'Tis  impossible  but  the  girl  must  have 
fancied  this.  Can't  you  ask  Whisp,  or  Mignon,  if 
their  master  is  come  in? 

Gymp.  Lud  !  my  lady,  they  are  always  drunk 
before  this,  and  asleep  in  the  kitchen. 

Lady  M.  This  frightened  fool  has  made  me  as 
ridiculous  as  herself.  Hark!  Colonel,  I'll  swear 
there  is  sometliitig  upon  the  stairs.  Now  I  am  in 
the  field  I  find  I  am  a  coward. 

Gymp.  There  will  certainly  be  bloodshed. 

Col.  T.  I'll  slip  down  with  Gymp  this  back  way, 
then.     (Going.) 

Gymp.  Oh,  dear!  my  lady,  there  is  something 
coming  up  them,  too. 

Col.  T.  Zounds  !  I've  got  between  two  fires! 

Lady  M.   Run  into  the  closet. 

Col.  T.  (Runs  to  the  closet.)  There's  no  retreat; 
the  door  is  locked. 

Lady  M.  Behind  the  chimney-board,  Gymp. 

Col.  T.  I  shall  certainly  be  taken  prisoner.  (Gets 
behindthe  chimney-board.)  You'll  let  me  know  when 
the  enemy's  decamped. 

Lady  M.  Leave  that  to  me.  Do  you,  Gymp,  go 
down  the  back-stairs,  and  leave  me  to  i'ace  my 
lord  ;  I  think  I  can  match  him  at  hypocricy.  (Sits 
down.) 

Enter  Lord  Mimkin. 

Lord M.  What,  is  your  ladyship  so  soon  returned 
from  Lady  Fillagree's? 

LudyM.  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  ought  to  be  more 
surprised  at  your  being  here  so  soon,  when  I  saw 
you  so  well  entertained  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  lady 
in  crimson:  such  sights,  my  lord,  will  always  drive 
me  from  my  most  favourite  amusements. 

LordM.  (Seated.)  You  find,  at  least,  that  the 
lady,  whoever  she  was,  could  not  engage  me  to 
stay,  when  I  found  your  ladyship  had  left  the  ball. 

Lady  M.  Your  lordship's  sneering  upon  my  un- 
happy tenii)er  may  be  a  proof  of  your  wit,  but  it  is 
none  of  your  humanity;  and  this  behaviour  is  as 
great  an  insult  upon  me,  as  even  your  falsehood 
itself.  (Pretends  to  weep.) 

LordM.  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  if  you  are 
resolved  to  play  tragedy,  I  shall  roar  away  too,  and 
pull  out  my  cambric  handkerchief. 

Lady  M.  I  think,  my  lord,  we  had  better  retire 
to  our  apartments  ;  my  weakness  and  your  brutal- 
ity will  only  expose  us  to  the  servants.  Where  is 
Tittup,  jiray  ? 

Lord  M.  I  left  her  with  the  Colonel  ;  a  masque- 
rade to  young  folks  upon  the  point  of  matrimony, 
is  as  delightful  as  it  is  disgusting  to  those  who  are 
happily  married,  and  are  wise  enough  to  love  home, 
and  the  company  of  their  wives.  (Takes  hold  of  her 
hand. ) 

Lady  M.  False  man!  I  had  as  lieve  a  toad 
touched  me.     (Aside.) 

Lord  M.  She  gives  me  ihefrisoone.  I  must  pro- 
pose to  stay,  or  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her.  (  Aside.) 
I  am  aguish  to-night.  He,  he  !  Do,  my  dear,  let 
us  make  a  little  fire  here,  and  have  a  family  tete-a- 
tete,  by  way  of  novelty.  (Rings.) 

Enter  Jessamy. 
Let  them  take  away  that  chimney-board,  and  light 
a  fire  here  immediately. 

Lady  M.  What  .shall  I  dol    {Aside,  and  greatly 
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alarmed.)  Here,  Jessamy,  there  is  no  occasion  ;  I 
am  going  to  my  own  chamber,  and  my  lord  won't 
stay  here  by  himself.  [Exit  Jes. 

Lord  M  How  cruel  it  is,  Lady  Minikin,  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  domestic  duetto.  A 
good  escape,  faith  1  {Aside.^ 

Lady  M.  I  have  too  much  regard  for  Lord  Mini- 
kin to  agree  to  anything  that  would  aflbrd  him  so 
little  pleasure.  I  sliali  retire  to  my  own  apartment. 

Lord  M.  Well,  if  your  ladyship  will  be  cruel,  I 
must  still,  like  the  miser,  starve  and  sigh,  though 
possessed  of  the  greatest  treasure.  (Bows.)  I  wish 
your  ladyship  a  goodnight.  (He  takes  one  candle, 
and  Lacli/  Minikin  the  other.)  May  I  presume — 
(Salutes  her.) 

Lady  M.  Your  lordship  is  too  obliging.  Nasty 
man  !  (Aside.) 

Lord  M.  Disagreeable  woman  !  (Aside.) 

l^Tliey  ivipe  their  lips,  and  exeunt. 

Miss  T.  (Peeping  out  of  the  closet.)  All's  silent 
now,  and  quite  dark;  what  has  been  doing  here,  I 
cannot  guess:  I  long  to  be  relieved;  I  wish  my 
lord  were  come — but  I  hear  a  noise.  (SInits  the 
door.) 

Col.  T.  (Peeping  over  the  chimney-hoard.")  I  won- 
der my  ladv  does  not  come.  I  would  not  have 
Miss  Tittup  know  of  this;  'twould  be  ten  thousand 
pounds  out  of  my  way,  and  I  can't  allbrd  to  give  so 
much  for  a  little  gallantry. 

Miss  T.  (Comes  forward.)  What  would  my  Co- 
lonel say,  to  find  his  bride  that  is  to  be,  in  this 
critical  situation'? 

Enter  LORD  Mini  KIN,  in  the  dark. 

Lord M.  Now  to  release  my  prisoner.  (Comes 
forward.) 

Enter  Lady  Minikin. 

Lady  M.  My  poor  Colonel  will  be  as  miserable, 
as  if  he  were  besieged  in  garrison  :  I  must  release 
him.  (Going  toivards  the  chimney.) 

Lord  M.  Hist,  hist  1 

Miss  T.  -1 

Lord  M.  >  Here,  here ! 

Col.  T.   > 

Lord  M.  This  way. 

LadyM.  Softly.  (  LordM.  lays  hold  of  Lady  M. 
and  the  Colonel  of  Miss  T.) 

Sir  J.  (  Without.)  Lights  this  way,  I  say  ;  get  a 
blunderbuss. 

Enter  Sir  John  Trotley,  in  his  night-cap,  and 
sword  drawn,  ivith  Jessamy. 

Jes.  Indeed,  you  dreamt  it,  there  is  nobody  but 
the  family.  (All  stand  and  stare.) 

Sir  J.  Give  me  the  candle,  I'll  ferret  them  out, 
I  warrant.  Bring  a  blunderbuss,  I  say:  they  have 
been  skipping  about  that  gallery  in  the  dark  this 
half-hour;  there  must  be  mischief.  I  have  watched 
them  into  this  room.  Ho,  ho!  are  you  there?  If 
you  stir,  you  are  dead  men;  (they  retire)  and 
(seeing  the  Ladies)  women,  too  !  Egad — eh !  What's 
this  ■?  the  same  party  again !  and  two  couple  they 
are  of  as  choice  mortals  as  ever  were  hatched  in 
this  righteous  town !  you'll  excuse  me,  cousins. 

Lord  M.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  bow  comes  all 
this  about"! 

Sir  J.  Well,  but,  harkye  !  my  dear  cousins,  have 
you  not  got  wrong  partners?  Here  has  been  some 
mistake  in  the  dark;  I  am  mightily  glad  that  I 


have  brought  you  a  candle  to  set  all  to  rights  again  :  ' 
you'll  excuse  me  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Enter  Gymp,  with  a  light. 

Gymp.  What  in  the  name  of  mercy  is  the  matter  ? 

iS^(>  /.  Why  the  old  matter,  and  the  old  game, 
Mrs.  Gymp;  and  I'll  match  my  cousins  here  at  it 
against  all  the  world,  and  I  say  done  first. 

Lord  M.  What  is  the  meaning.  Sir  John,  of  all 
this  tumult  and  consternation?  3Iay  not  Lady] 
Minikin  and  I,  and  the  Colonel  and  your  niece,  be  I 
seen  in  my  house  together  without  your  raising  the  j 
family,  and  making  this  uproar  and  confusion?  ; 

Sir  J.  Come,  come,  good  folks,  I  see  you  are  all ' 
confounded;  I'll  settle  this  matter  in  a  moment. 
As  for  you,  Colonel,  though  you  have  not  deserved  j 
plain  dealing  from  me,  I  will  now  be  serious:  you 
imagine  this  young  lady  has  an  independent  for-  ' 
tune,  besides  e\pectations  from  me  :  'tis  a  mistake,  I 
she  has  no  expectations  from  me,  if  she  marry  you  ;  i 
and  if  I  don't  consent  to  her  marriage,  she  will  ■ 
have  no  fortune  at  all. 

Col.  T.  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel;  and  to  shew 
you,  Sir  John,  that  I  can  pay  you  in  kind,  I  amil 
most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  your  intelligence  ; 
and  I  am,  ladies,  your  most  obedient,  humble  ser- 
vant. I  shall  see  you,  my  lord,  at  the  club  to- 
morrow? [Exit. 

Lord  M.  Sans  doute,  man  cher  Colonel!  I'll  meet 
you  there  without  fail. 

Sir  J.  My  lord,  you'll  have  something  else  to  do. 

Lord  M.  Indeed  !  what  is  that,  good  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  J.  You  must  meet  your  lawyers  and  credi-; 
tors  to-morrow,  and  be  told  what  you  have  always 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to — that  the  dissipation  of  your 
fortune  and  morals  must  be  followed  by  years  of! 
parsimony  and  repentance ;  as  you  are  fond  of 
going  abroad,  you  may  indulge  that  inclination 
without  having  it  in  your  power  to  indulge  any 
other. 

Lord  M,  The  bumpkin  is  no  fool,  and  is  d — d 
satirical.     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  You  are  silent,  ladies.  If  repentance  hasi 
subdued  your  tongues,  I  shall  have  hopes  of  you. 
A  little  country  air  might,  perhaps,  do  as  well  :  as 
you  are  distressed,  I  am  at  your  service.  What; 
say  3'ou,  my  lady  ? 

LadyM.  However  appearances  have  condemned 
me,  give  me  leave  to  disavow  the  substance  of 
those  appearances.  My  mind  has  been  tainted,  but 
not  prolligate  ;  your  kindness  and  example  may 
restore  me  to  my  former  natural  English  constitu- 
tion. 

^(V  /.  Will  you  resign  your  lady  to  me,  ray 
lord,  for  a  time?  [murmur. 

Lord  M.   For  ever,  dear  Sir  John,  without  a 

Sir  J.  Well,  miss,  and  what  say  you? 

Miss  T.  Guilty,  uncle.  (Curtsying.) 

Sir  J.  Guilty  !  the  devil  you  are  !  of  what? 

Miss  T.  Of  consenting  to  marry  one  whom  my 
heart  does  not  approve,  and  coquetting  with  ano- 
ther, which  friendship,  duty,  honour,  morals,  and 
everything  but  fashion,  ought  to  have  forbidden. 

Sir  J.  'Thus,  then,  with  the  wife  of  one  under  1 
this  arm,  and  the  mistress  of  another  under  this,  I 
sally  forth. a  knight-errant,  to  rescue  distressed 
damsels  from  those  monsters,  foreign  vices  andj 
bon  ton,  as  they  call  it;  and  I  trust  that  every; 
English  hand  and  heart  here  will  assist  me  in  so; 
desperate  an  undertaking.  You'll  excuse  me,  sirs! 

[Exeuntii 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  view  of  a  strong  Castle,  situated  in  a 
wild,  mountainous  country:  on  one  side,  a  rustic 
mansion-house ;  on  the  other,  a  stone  seat. 
Enter  OLD  MATTHEW,  Dorcas,  Collette,  and 
Peasants. 
CHORUS  OF  PEASANTS. 
Come  sing,  come  dance. 
To-morrow's  the  day; 
Come  sing,  come  dance. 

Old  Matthew's  wedding-day. 
Yes,  to-morrow,  you  know. 
To  his  house  loe  shall  go. 
To  drink  and  be  gay. 
To  dance,  sing,  and  play  ; 
Away  with  all  sorrow. 
For  joy  comes  to-morroiv. 
Nor  song,  nor  dance,  nor  joking. 

Can  make  me  gay ; 
Antonio — how  provoking ! 
Is  far  away. 
[Choras.    Come,  Collette,  sing  andplay. 
For  to-morrow' s  the  day  ; 
Yes,  to-morrow,  you  know. 
To  old  Matthew's  we  go. 
To  drink  and  be  gay. 
To  dance,  sing,  and  play  ; 
Away  with  all  sorrow, 
I  For  joy  comes  to-morrow. 

pid  M.        /  am  happy,  I  swear. 
My  Dorcas,  my  dear, 
I        To  think  that  to-morrow  is  our  wedding-day. 
yOT,  Tho'  ive're  sixty  years  old, 

Let  the  young  ones  behold, 
I       Our  age,  like  our  youth,  is  contented  and  gay. 


Col. 


Chorus.    Come  sing,  come  dance, 

To-morroiv's  the  day; 
Come,  sing,  come  dance, 

'Tis  old  Matthew's  wedding-day. 
,    Yes,  to-morrow,  you  knoiv. 
To  his  house  ive  shall  go, 
To  drink  and  be  gay. 
To  dance,  sing,  and  play ; 
Away  xcitli  all  sorrow. 
For  joy  comes  to-morrouu  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Matilda,  led  in  by  Antonio. 

Mat.  Antonio,  what  sounds  were  tbose?  surely, 
they  were  singing. 

Ant.  It  is  only  the  villagers  who  are  returning 
from  the  fields :  the  sun  is  setting,  and  they  Lave 
done  their  work. 

Mat.  Where  are  we  now,  my  little  guide  1 

Ant.  You  are  not  far  from  a  great  old  castle, 
with  towers  and  battlements;  and  there,  now,  if 
you  had  your  si^ht,  jou  might  see  two  soldiers  on 
the  walls,  with  their  cross-bows. 

Mat.  I  am  sadly  tired. 

Ant.  Stay  !  this  way:  here  is  a  stone;  it  is  made 
into  a  seat.  What  a  pity  you  cannot  see  the  pros- 
pect I  though  so  wild,  it  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  any 
in  all  Germany.  {They  sit  down.)  Now,  just  oppo- 
site to  us,  is  a  very  well-looking  bouse  ;  'tis  a  farm, 
but  as  good  as  any  gentleman's. 

Mat.  Then  go,  my  little  friend,  and  find  out 
whether  we  can  lodge  there  to-night. 

A  nt.  I  will  ;  and,  no  doubt,  you  may.  The  owner 
is  a  foreigner;  from  England,  as  they  saj' ;  and 
though  he  is  very  passionate,  all  the  village  say  he 
is  very  good-natured.  {Going,  returns.^  But  shall 
I  find  you  here  when  I  come  back? 
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Mat.  Yes,  truly,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  that; 
those  who  can't  see  are  not  over  fond  of  wander- 
ing.    But  you  will  not  fail  to  return  1 

Ant.  No,  that  I  won't.  (Going,  stops.)  But,  sir, 
there  is  something  I  have  been  wanting  ail  day  to 
tell  you. 

Mat.  Well,  Antonio,  what  is  it? 

Ant.  Why  it  is— it  is— oh!  I  am  so  sorry!— 

Mat.  Speak,  child !  tell  me,  what  is  it? 

Ant,  Why,  it  is— and  it  vexes  me  sadly— that  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  your  guide  to-mor- 
row. 

Mat.  How  so,  my  little  friend? 

Atit.  I  must  go  to  a  wedding.  My  grandfather 
and  grandmother  keep  their  wedding-day  to-mor- 
row, and  my  grandson,  who  is  their  brother — 

Mat,  Your  grandson!  Have  you  a  grandson, 
Antonio"? 

Ajtt.  No;  their  grandson,  who  is  my  brother, 
that's  it,  is  to  be  married  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
sweet,  pretty,  little  girl  of  the  village. 

Mat.  But  what  will  become  of  me  without  a 
guide? 

Ant.  Oh!  I'll  engage  some  one  for  you,  I'll  vyar- 
rant;  and  you  may  contrive  to  come  to  the  wedding, 
and  join  in  the  music,  while  we  dance.  We'll  manage, 
never  fear. 

Mat,  You  love  dancing,  Antonio? 

SONG.— Antonio. 
The  merry  dance  I  dearly  love. 

For  then,  Colletle,  thy  hand  I  seize. 
And  press  it,  too,  whene'er  I  please. 
And  none  can  see,  and  none  reprove; 
Then  on  thy  cheek  quick  blushes  glow. 
And  then  tve  ichisper  soft  and  low: 
Oh !  hoto  I  grieve  1  you  ne'er  her  charms  can  know. 

She's  sweet  fifteen,  I'm  one  year  more. 
Yet  still  ive  are  too  young,  they  say. 
Bat  we  know  better,  sure,  than  they; 
Youth  should  not  listen  to  three-score; 
And  I'm  resolv'd  I'll  tell  her  so. 
When  next  we  whisper  soft  and  low: 
Oh!  how  I  grieve  !  you  ne'er  her  charms  can  know. 

[Exit, 

Mat,  Antonio!  he  is  gone:  now,  then,  I  may 
safely  use  my  sight.  {Takes  the  bandage  from  her 
eyes.)  A  fortress,  indeed!  there  are  towers,  and 
moats,  and  battlements.  They  say,  it  is  strongly 
guarded,  and  almost  inaccessible.  Its  appearance 
justifies  the  report  that  was  made  to  me;  for  in 
this  wild  and  sequestered  spot,  such  a  pile  could 
only  be  employed  to  hide  some  mighty  captive. 
Oh!  Richard,  my  hero,  my  beloved!  what  iiard- 
ship  may  you  not  be  enduring !  nor  have  you  even 
the  sad  consolation  to  know  that  your  faithful 
Matilda,  exiled  for  her  love  to  you,  has  abandoned 
every  hope  and  duty,  and  in  this  poor  and  base 
disguise,  pursues  your  name,  and  wanders  through 
the  world  :  but  here  my  cares  and  search  shall  end. 
If  my  foreboding  soul  misleads  me,  and  this  spot 
affords  no  tidings  of  its  lord,  then,  if  my  heart 
breaks  not,  in  the  near  convent's  cell,  I'll  hide  my 
woe  and  shame  for  ever. 

SONG.— Matilda. 
Oh!  Richard !  oh!  my  love! 

By  the  faithless  viorld  forgot ; 
I  alone  in  exile  rove. 

To  lament  thy  hapless  lot, 
I  alone,  of  all,  remain 
To  unbind  thy  cruel  chain, 

By  the  faithless  world  forgot; 
I,  ivhose  bosom  sunk  in  grief, 
Least  have  strength  to  yield  relief. 

Delusive  glory!  faithless  pow'r! 

Thus  the  valiant  you  repay: 
In  disaster's  heavy  hour. 

Faithless  friendship's  far  away. 


Yet,  royal  youth, 
One  faithful  heart. 

From  tenderest  truthi 
Tho'  hopeless,  never  shall  depart. 

Oh  !  Richard!  oh!  my  love! 

By  the  faithless  ivorld  forgot; 
I  alone  in  exile  rove. 

To  lament  thy  hapless  lot. 

But  I  hear  a  noise;  I  must  resume  my  disguise. 

Sir  O.  (  Without.)  I'll  teach  you  to  bring  letters 
to  my  daughter. 

Enter  Sir  Owen,  Gijillot,  and  Laurette. 

Guil.  Sir,  'twas  the  governor  sent  me. 
Sir  O.  The  governor !    what's  the  governor  to 
me? 

QUARTETTO.— Matilda, GdiLLOT,  Sir  Owen, 

and  Laurette.  ] 

SirO.   What  care  I  for  the  governor  ? 

Mat.    Oh !  should  it  be  this  governor !  (Aside.) 

Guil.    He  sent  me,  I  knew  no  better. 

With  the  letter. 
SirO.  My  daughter  listen  to  his  art  ? 

What,  my  Laurette  . 

So  far  forget 
The  modes!  virgin's  duteous  part? 
And  thou — I  pray,  (To  Guillot.) 

Good  knave,  shall  I  the  postage  pay  ? 
Guil.  No,  sir,  indeed, 

There  is  no  need, 
I'm  gone  with  speed. 
SirO.  Pray,  tell  your  governor. 
His  hopes  are  vain, 
Laurette  to  gain. 
His  lordship  is  by  far  too  good, 
And  I  ivould  thank  him  if  I  cou'd. 
Mat.     If  of  this  castle  he  should  he 

The  governor — what  joy  for  me  !         (Aside.) 
Guil.     Yet  he's  my  lord  the  governor. 
SirO.   What's  he  to  me,  your  governor? 
Begone,  I  say. 
You'd  best  not  stay. 
And  you,  if  ever  I  discover      (  To  Laurette.) 

You  lend  an  ear 
To  this  designing  lover, 

Then,  then,  you  shall  have  cause  to  fear* 
Mat.    Ah!  should  it  be,  what  joy  for  me!     (Aside.) 
Come,  come,  my  friends,  no  quarrel,  pray  ; 
Your  anger  cease. 
Keep,  keep  the  peace. 
Lau.  What  can  this  be  ? 

I  never  see 
The  governor. 
Mat.     Ah  !  should  it  be  this  governor! 

A  h !  should  it  be,  what  joy  for  me !     (  A  side.) 
Come,  come,  my  friends,  no  quarrel,  pray! 
Your  anger  cease. 
Keep,  keep  the  peace.  [Exit  Guillot. 

SirO.  Get  into  the  house:  in,  T  say.  [Exit 
Laurette.]  She  tells  me  she  never  sees  him,  that 
she  never  speaks  to  him,  and  yet  he  writes  to  her. 
The  governor  is  a  very  civil  gentleman,  only  he. 
wants  to  run  away  with  my  daughter;  and  she  is' 
ver^  obedient  to  her  father,  only  she'll  do  nothing  ' 
I  bid  her.  I  should  like  to  know  what  all  this  is 
now.  (Looking  at  the  letter.)  The  governor  writes 
a  military  hand  •,  his  letters  edge  out  a  chevaux-de- 
frize  fashion  :  all  zig-zag,  like  his  own  fortification  ; 
I  can't  make  my  way  througn  it.  I  wish  I  had 
somebody  to  decipher  it.  Oil !  here's  a  sort  of  an. 
outlandish  lad:  I  may  trust  him.  Youngster,  can 
you  read? 

Mat.  Oh!  yes,  sir. 

Sir  O.  Well,  then,  read  me  this.   (Gives  her  the 
letter.) 

Mat.  Oh!    indeed,   sir,  I   could  once;  but  the 
cruel  Saracens — 
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What  did  tbe  Saracens 


Sir  O.  The  Saracens  ! 
do  to  jou ! 

Mat.  The  cruel  monsters  put  out  my  eyes,  having 
taken  me  prisoner  in  a  great  battle,  where  I  was 
page  to  a  captain  in  King  Richard's  army.  But 
have  >ou  not  seen  a  little  boy  f 

Sir'O.  Yes. 

Mat.  'Tis  he  who  guides  me.  He  can  read,  and 
will  do  whatever  you  bid  him.  (Returuinq  the 
letter.)  ^ 

Sir  O.  Oh !  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Mat.  Antonio,  is  that  you? 

Aitt.  Yes,  'tis  I. 

Mat.  Take  the  letter  which  tlie  gentleman  here 
will  give  you,  and  read  it  aloud  to  him. 

Ant.  {Reads. )  '■'  Beautiful  Laurette'' — ■ 

Sir  O.  Psha ! 
•  Ant.   (Reads.)    "  Beautiful  Laiirette,   my   ln'art 
overflows  with  ecstacy  and  (jralilude,  for  the  kind  as- 
surances you  give  me  of  eternal  affection."  — 

Sir  O.  Eternal  aiVectiou  !  and  that  puts  hitii  into 
an  ecstacy!      Very  well. 

Mat.  Pray,  let  him  go  on. 

Ant.  ( Reads. )  "  //  my  attendance  on  the  prisoner, 
whom  I  must  not  quit" — 

Sir  O.  So  miicli  the  better  ! 

Mat.  The  prisoner!   {Aside.) 

Ant.  (Reads.)  "  If  my  attendance  on  the  prisoner, 
whom  I  must  not  quit,  would  suffer  me  to  go  out 
during  the  day,  I  would  hasten  to  throw  myself" — 

Sir  O.  Into  the  ditch  of  your  castle,  I  hope. 

Mat.  Whom  I  must  not  quit!  {Aside.)  Read  on 
quickly.  (  To  Antonio.) 

Ant.  (Reads.)  "  I  would  hasten  to  throiv  myself 
at  your  feet.  But  if  this  night" — Here  are  some 
words  blotted  out. 

Mat.  Well,  what  follows? 

Ant.  (Reads.)  "  Contrive  some  means  to  inform 
me,  at  ichal  hour  I  may  speak  to  you.  Your  tender, 
faithful,  and  eternally  constant,  Florestan." 

Sir  O.  Here's  a  d — d  governor  for  you  !  Oh  !  if 
I  had  him  in  England,  on  the  top  of  Pennianmawr — 

Mat.  What!  are  you  a  Briton,  then? 

tS'(V  O.  Yes,  1  am,  sir;  and  an  enemy  to  slaves, 
of  course,  in  love,  or  out. 

Mat.  Glorious  nation  !  Buthow  comes  it,  sir,  that 
you  are  settled  so  far  from  your  native  country? 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  that's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  ; 
but  it  would  not  have  happened  if  I  hadn't  gone  to 
the  crusades  at  Palestine. 

Mat.  What,  under  the  brave  Richard? 

Sir  O.  Brave!   ay,   I  would   follow  him  to   the 
[World's  end.     My  ruin  was  no  fault  of  his.     Well, 
you  must  know,  that  when  I  returned  from  Pales- 
Itine,  I  found  that  my  father  was  dead — 
I     Mat.  He  was  very  old,  perhaps? 
I  -Sir  O,  No;  but  he  was  slain  by  a  neighbour  of 
|his  in  single  combat. 
I    M«<.  What  was  the  dispute? 
j     Sir  O.  A  rabbit.    My  father  shot  a  rabbit  on  the 
iright  side  of  a  hedge,  where  his  neighbour  contended 
lie  was  entitled  only  to  shoot  on  the  left.  So  he  slew 
|my  father,  and  I  revenged  his  death. 
I    Ant.  So,    there   were  two    men    killed    for    one 
irabbit. 

I    Mat.  Of  course,  you  fled? 

i  _  Sir  O.  Yes  ;  with  my  daughter  and  wife,  who  is 
jiince  dead.  My  castle  and  my  lands  were  for- 
ifeited;  and,  after  lighting  her  battles,  I  was  sen- 
';enced  by  an  ungrateful  country — 
I  Mat.  A  hard  and  ill  return,  indeed  ! 
I  Sir  O.  No  such  thing,  sir.  'Twas  justice,  though 
lievere  :  I  sufl'er  no  man  to  abuse  my  country  but 
i:nyself. 

I    Mat.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  traduce  it!     But, 
i'ir,  one  request. 

]    Sir  O.  (  Looking  out.)  It  must  be  they  I     Stay, 
i;ood  youth ;  I  see  some  friends  whom  I  expect. 


If  you  wish  refreshment,  the  poor  and  friendless 
are  never  driven  from  my  door.  L^^"''- 

Enter  Laurette. 

Lau.  Pray,  good  youth,  tell  me  what  my  father 
has  been  saying  to  you. 

Mat.  Are  you  the  pretty  Laurette? 

Lau.  Yes.  sir. 

Mat.  Your  father  is  very  angry:  he  knows 
the  contents  of  that  letter"  from  the  Clievalier 
Florestan. 

Lau.  Yes  ;  Florestan  is  iiis  name.  And  did  you 
read  the  letter  to  my  father! 

Mat.  No,  not  I;  I  am  blind,  alas!  It  was  my 
little  guide. 

Ant.  Yes,  hut  didn't  vou  bid  me  read  it? 
(  Helices. ) 

Lau.  Oh!  I  wish  you  had  not  done  so. 

Mat.  Srinse  oilier  person  would. 

Lau.  That's  true;  and  what  did  the  letter  say? 

Mat.  ft  says  that  on  account  of  the  prisoner  in 
that  castle — And  who  is  that  prisoner? 

Lau.  Oh  !  no  one  knows  who  it  is. 

Mat.  The  Chevalier  cannot  come  to  throw  him- 
self at  j'onr  feel. 

Lau.   Poor  Florestan  ! 

Mat.   But  that  this  night— 

Lau.  This  night ! 

SONG.— Lai'rettk. 

Oh!  would  the  night  uiy  blushes  hide, 
The  truth  to  thee  I  would  confide. 
Yes,  yes;  I  own,  'tis  true; 
Whene'er  his  eyes  I  meet, 
I  feel  my  heart  begin  to  beat; 
It  beats,  and  trembles,  too. 

But  ivhen  my  hand  he  gently  presses, 
A  struggling  sigh,  I  fear,  confesses. 
Ah!  nwre  than  blushes  could  impart, 
And  more  than  irords,  betrays  my  heart. 

Oh!  would  the  night  my  blushes  hide. 
The  truth  to  thee  I  would  confide, 
i'es,  yes ;  I  own,  'tis  true; 
Whene'er  his  eyes  I  meet, 
I  feel  my  heart  begin  to  beat  ; 
It  beats,  and  trembles,  loo. 

Mat.  You  love  him,  then,  Laurette? 

Lau.  Oh!  most  dearly,  that  I  do;  day  and  night, 
truly  and  sincerely. 

Mat.  And  do  you  not  fear  to  own  it? 

Lnu.  No,  not  to  you.  You  seem  kind  and  ten- 
der-hearted, and  you  speak  gently  to  me  ;  and  then, 
you  cannot  see  me,  whether  I  blush  or  not ;  and  so, 
I  am  not  afraid. 

Mat.  Pretty  Laurette! 

Lau.  But  who  told  vou  I  was  pretty? 

Mat.  Alas!  being  blind,  I  guess  only  by  the 
voice  ;  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  that  is  beauty 
to  me.  But  let  me  counsel  you,  mv  innocent. 
These  knights,  these  men  of  high  descent,  beware 
of  them  ;  when  they  seem  most  devoted  to  your 
beauty,  they  are  least  forgetliil  of  their  own  rank  ; 
and  the  nobleness  of  your  soul  is  overlooked  by 
the  pride  of  their  own  high  birth. 

Lau.  Well! 

Mat.  Well !  Why,  then,  their  love  must  be  de- 
ceit, and  their  purpose  to  betray. 

Lau.  But  my  birth  is  not  inferior  to  his,  though 
my  father  is  now  in  banishment. 

Mat.  No!    and  does  he  know  it? 

Lau.  Yes  ;  and  never  talks  to  me  but  in  words  of 
goodness  and  honour  :  and  if  it  wasn't  that  my  fa- 
ther is  so  passionate,  I  should  have  told  him  every- 
thing long  ago. 

Mat.  And  would  you,  before  you  have  informed 
your  father,  meet  this  man  wlioni  you  love  so,  and 
converse  with  him,  and  in  the  night,  too?  Listen 
to  rae. 
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DUETT.— Matilda  and  Lauretti:. 
Mat.         The  god  of  love  a  bandeau  wears. 
Would  ymi  know  what  it  declares. 
And  ivhy  his  eyes  are  clouded? 
'Tis  to  shew  us  that  his pow'r 
Is  ne'er  so  fatal,  ne'er  so  sure. 
As  when  in  darkness  shrouded. 

Lau.         Good  sir,  repeat  that  pretty  strain. 
Pray,  again,  again. 
A  lesson  kind  it  does  impart, 
To  guard  against  a  lover's  art. 

Mat.  With  all  my  heart.  > 

The  god  of  love  a  handeau  wears. 
Would  you  know  what  it  declares, 
And  why  his  eyes  are  clouded? 
'Tis  to  shew  you  that  his pow'r 
Is  ne'er  so  fatal,  ne'er  so  sure, 
As  when  in  darkness  shrouded. 

Lau.  Look,  there  are  two  pilgrims  meeting  mj 
father;  see,  he  embraces  one  of  them  :  sure,  those 
cannot  be  the  visitors  he  expected.     I  mnst  go — 

Mat.  A  moment,  Laurette.  I  liave  something  to 
say  to  you. 

Lau.  About  Florestan? 

Mat.  No. 

Lau.  Oh!  then  I  oan't  stay.  [Exit. 

Mat.  They  are  coming  this  way.  I  can't  retire 
till  my  guide  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Owen,  Blondel,  and  Pilgrim, 

Sir  O.  My  brave  friend,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to 
see  you.  You  are  well  disguised,  indeed  ;  I  myself 
should  never  have  guessed  it  was  Blondel. 

Mat.  Blondel!  what  do  I  hear"?  (Aside.) 

Blon.  Caution,  my  friend.  My  search  would  be 
fruitless,  indeed,  should  I  be  discovered?  And 
seel   {Pointing  to  Matilda.) 

Sir  O.  I  did  not  observe:  it  is  a  poor  blind 
youth,  a  wandering  minstrel,  who  diverts  the  pea- 
sants. 

Mat.  Shall  I  play,  worthy  gentlemen?  I  have  a 
ditty  made  by  a  royal  lover,  on  the  lady  whom  he 
loved.  (Plays.) 

Sir  O,  Why  are  you  so  much  astonished? 

Blon.  That  was  made  by  ray  gallant  master: 
pr'ythee,  go  on.  {Matilda  plays  again.)  Oh  !  how  it 
reminds  me  of  happy  days!  Tell  me,  boy,  where 
could  you  learn  that  tune? 

Mat.  I  was  taught  it  by  a  servant  of  King 
Richard's  camp,  who  said  he  had  heard  the  King 
himself  sing  to  it, 

Blon.  Even  so!  he  made  it  for  the  lovely  and 
unfortunate  Matilda — unfortunate,  indeed!  for, 
passing  tlirough  Artois,  I  learnt  that  she  had  left 
her  father's  court,  and  fled,  almost  alone,  upon  the 
rumour  that  the  royal  Richard  had  been  treacher- 
ously seized,  as  he  returned  from  Palestine.  Oh! 
if  her  gallant  monarch  yet  lives,  sure,  heaven  will 
guide  some  of  those  who  seek  him,  to  the  prison 
that  immures  him. 

Sir  O.  Perhaps  the  fair  Matilda  alone  has  had 
intelligence. 

Blon.  Oh  !  no.  But  yesterday  I  passed  the  Sene- 
schal's, her  father's  trusty  friend,  who,  with  a 
chosen  band  of  troops,  was  searching  to  reclaim 
her;  and  he  had  learned,  that  stripped  other  com- 
panions by  perlidy  or  death,  she  had  sought  the 
sadder  prison  of  a  monastery. 

Mat.  The  Seneschal  so  near!  (Aside.)  Gracious 
sir,  if  my  music  has  pleased  you,  will  you  entreat 
your  kind  host  to  lodge,  this  night,  a  harmless  min- 
strel, who  lost  his  precious  sight  in  Palestine,  and 
I  will  play  all  night  to  soothe  you. 

Blon.  Poor  youth  I  he  will,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  O.  I  had  refused  him  only  from  the  caution 
I  thought  due  to  you.  But  here  is  no  danger,  if 
yet  you  choose  to  be  unknown  ;  my  servants  are  all 
trusty,  and  not  curious.  But  come,  you  must  for- 
get the  pilgrim  awhile,  and  we  will  have  a  jovial 


health  or  two,  and  recollect  old  times.  Some  wine, 
there,  and  seats!  the  evening's  fair:  we'll  in  to 
supper  soon ;  and  then,  when  we're  alone,  you  shall 
inform  me  of  your  travels,  and  all  that  you  have 
heard  of  Richard's  fortune.  (During  this  speech, 
Blondel  converses  ivith  Matilda,  who  plays  again. 
Servants  bring  wine,  seats,  &;c.  Other  music.  Blondel 
talks  apart  to  Sir  Owen.)  The  j'outh  is  right,  so  far. 
Some  prisoner  of  note  is  lodged  there,  doubtless; 
but  it  were  wild  indeed  to  guess  it  for  the  King, 
More  wine,  boy  !  We'll  have  a  health  to  Richard, 
wherever  he  is;  and  then  you  shall  hear  a  song  of 
mine.  Oh!  in  England,  I  should  have  a  fine  chorus 
to  it.  (Music.  Blondel  talks  to  Matilda,  toho  seems 
disappointed  to  hear  Richard  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
castle.  Blondel  bids  one  of  the  Servants  bring  wine 
to  Matilda,  who  calls  Antonio  and  gives  it  to  him.) 

Mat.  Antonio! 

Ant.  Here  am  I. 

Mat.  Come  nearer:  here,  drink,  my  good  boy. 
(Antonio  drinks.) 

Sir  O.  Now,  then ;  and  observe  the  chorus. 

SONG.— Sir  Owen, 
Let  the  Sultan  Saladin, 
Play  the  rake  in  Palestine, 
While  he  claims  his  subjects'  duty. 
He's  himself  a  slave  to  beauty. 

Wearing  baser  chains  than  they. 

Well,  well!  ! 

Every  man  must  have  his  way; 
But  to  my  poor  way  of  thinking. 
There's  no  joy  like  drinking. 

Chorus.  But  to  my  poor  way  of  thinking,  \ 

There's  no  joy  like  drinking,  \ 

Cceur  de  Lion  loves  the  wars, 
Richard's  joy  is  blows  and  scars;  | 

Conquer  d  Pagans  jly  before  him. 
Christian  warriors  all  adore  him; 

Watching,  marching,  night  and  day. 
Well,  ivelt! 

Every  man  must  have  his  way. 

But  to  my  poor  way  of  thinking,  I 

There's  no  joy  like  drinking. 

Chorus.   But  to  my  poor  way  of  thinking. 
There's  no  joy  like  drinking. 

You,  too, pilgrims,  love  your  trade; 

You  recruit  the  bold  crusade  ; 

Making  zealots  cross  the  ocean. 

In  aft  of  fierce  devotion; 
Pilgrims  love  to  fast  and  pray. 

Well,  ivell! 
Every  man  must  have  his  w>ay; 

But  to  my  poor  ivay  of  thinking. 

There's  no  joy  like  drinking. 

Chorus.   But  to  my  poor  way  of  thinking. 

There's  no  joy  like  drinking,  [^Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. —  The  inner  T'For^.j  of  an  old  Fortification. 
Towards  the  front  is  a  terrace  inclosed  by  rails  ano 
a  fosse;  and  so  situated,  that  when  Richard  appean 
upon  it,  he  cannot  see  Matilda,  who  is  upon  the  outet 
parapet. 

Enter  King  Richard  aiid  Florestan. 

Flo,  The  morning  breaks  :  the  fresh  air  is  light- 
ened by  the  dawn  ;  profit  of  it,  sire,  for  your  health' 
sake.  Within  an  hour  your  guards  must  do  theii 
duty,  and  you  will  be  again  secluded  from  the 
day. 

King  R.  Florestan! 

Flo.  Sire  1 

King  R.  Your  fortune  is  in  your  power. 

Flo.  Sire,  my  honour  is. 

King  R.  Honour !  to  a  traitor !  a  base,  perfi- 
dious— 

Flo,  Did  I  believe  him  so,  I  would  not  serve 


Scene  1.] 
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him;  and  not  believing,  I  must  not  listen,  where  I 
dare  not  answer. 

King  R.  But,  Florestan — [Florestan  bows  and 
exit.]  Oh  !  heart,  burst  not !  Oh,  God !  Oh,  misery ! 
Is  this  to  be  my  lot  for  ever?  In  the  vigour  of  my 
days,  circled  witli  conquering  laurels,  the  Chris- 
tians' shield,  the  scourge  of  haughty  Palestine' 
Am  I  doomed,  by  a  vile  traitor's  craft,  to  wear  my 
life  away  in  ignominious  bondage]  Oh!  that  the 
efforts  of  my  fierce  despair  could  reach  the  ears  of 
my  brave  distant  soldiers!  How  would  it  fire  their 
hearts  to  learn  that  their  king,  their  leader — but 
Richard  is  forgotten — deserted  by  his  peo(de^by 
the  world  !  Oh  !  my  glory  !  Oh  !  ye  records  of  my 
valour !  Oh  !  memory  of  my  victories !  what  do  you 
avail?  (Looks  on  a  picture. )  Image  of  her  I  love! 
Come,  oh!  calm — console  my  heart;  soothe,  for  a 
moment,  the  keen  sorrows  that  destroy  me.  Image 
of  her  I  love  !  sweet,  smiling  witness  of  my  former 
bliss!  canst  thou  recall  my  bosom's  fortitude?  No, 
thou  dost  redouble  all  my  griefs;  Uiou  art  my  de- 
spair. Oh  !  death,  death!  I  call  on  thee;  thy  dart 
alone  can  break  my  chains!  ray  freedom  is  my 
grave!  (  Walks  to  the  farther  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
remains  in  a  posture  of  deep  despair.) 

Enter  Matilda  ami  Antonio. 

Mat.  Antonio,  stay  awhile ;  here  on  this  rising 
ground  we'll  rest.  I  love  to  feel  the  pure  fresh  air; 
It  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn,  whispering  the  sun's 
approach.     Where  are  we  now  ? 

Ant.  Close  to  the  parapet  of  the  castle  which  you 

bid  me  bring  you  to.  {Matilda  offers  to  get  upon  the 

parapet.)  Ah  !  don't  attempt  to  get  upon  it;  you'll 

1  fall  into  a  great  moat  on  the  other  side,  and  be 

I   drowned. 

Mat.  Indeed!  Well,  here,  kind  boy,  take  this 
I  money,  and  go  buy  something  for  us  that  we  may 

breakfast. 
I       Ant.  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal — 

Mat.  Keep  for  yourself  what  is  too  much. 

'       Ant.  Oh,  thank  you!  and,  pray,  take  care  not  to 

go  too  near  the  moat.  [  Exit. 

Mat.  When  you  return,  we  will  walk  to  some 

:   shade — shall  we?     You  don't  answer  me.     He  is 

gone,  and  nearly  out  of  sight:   how  quickly  youth 

executes  a  willing  duty  !     Now  then — (Lifts  up  the 

'  bandeau,  and  raises  herself  on  tlie  parapet.)  Ah  !  not 

j  nearer! 

I       King  R.  (Returns  to  the  front  of  the  terrace.)    A 
!  year,  a  year  is  passed!  hope  is  exhausted! 

Mat.  How  still,  how  silent!  Sure,  if  those  walls 
inclose  him,  my  voice  may  reach  their  deepest  re- 
cesses. Oh!  if  he  is  here,  he  will  remember  the 
strain;  'twas  the  oft'ering  of  his  earliest  love  in 
happy  days  ;  of  love  for  her,  who  now,  uncertain  of 
his  fate,  yet  shares  his  misery. 

King  R.  No  cheering  thought!  no  glimmering 
I  ray  of  consolation  !  Oh,  memory!  Oh,  Matilda! 
[  {Maiildaplays.)  What  sounds!  Heavens!  the  ver3' 
'  strain  I  once — Oh !  let  me  hear. 

Mat.  (Sings.) 

One  night  in  sickness  lying, 
A  prey  to  grief  and  pain, — 

King  R.  Oh,  God  !  that  voice! 

Mat.  (Sings.) 

When  aid  of  man  was  vain. 
And  hope  and  life  were  flying , 
Then  came  my  mistress  to  my  bed, 
And  death,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  fled, 

(She  stops,  and  raises  herself  to  listen.) 

King  R,  (Expresses  surprise,  hope,  and  joy. — 
Sings.) 

The  gentle  tears  soft  falling 
Of  her  whom  I  adore, 
My  tender  hopes  recalling. 
Did  life  and  love  restore. 


Mat.  (During  this  answer  appears  greatly  agi- 
tated.— Sings. ) 

A  mighti/  king  doth  languish 
Within  a  prison's  gloom  ; 
A  h  I  could  I  share  his  doom  ! 
Ah  !  could  I  soothe  his  anguish ! 
King  R.  Is  it  Matilda?  (Sings.) 

Could  I  but  view  Matilda's  eyes. 
Fortune,  thy  frowns  I  should  despise. 

DUETT.— King  Richard  and  Matilda. 
King  R.   The  gentle  tears  soft  falling 
Mat.         My  gentle  tears  fast  falling. 
King  R,   Of  her  so  long  ador'd, 
Mat.         For  him  so  long  ador'd, 
King  R.  My  tender  hopes  recalling. 
Mat.         His  tender  hopes  recalling. 
King  R.  Have  love  and  life  restor'd. 
Mat.         Have  love  and  life  restor'd. 

(After  Matilda  has  repeated  the  strain,  Florestan 
requests  the  King  to  retire  into  the  caslle ;  he  does  so ; 
while  another  party  seize  Matilda,  and  passing  a 
draw-bridge,  bring  her  into  the  front  of  the  works.) 

DUO  AND  CHORUS — Matilda,  Guards,  i^-c. 
Cho.  Speak  quickly,  quickly,  who  art  thou? 

Who  sent  thee  here?  whence  come,  and  how? 
Mat.  Are  you  strangers  passing  near. 

Pleas' d,  perhaps,  my  song  to  hear  ? 
Cho.  To  prison  straight,  to  prison  straight; 

There  he  may  sing  early  and  late. 
Mat.  Ah!  good  sir,  no  anger,  pray  ; 

With  pity  hear  what  I've  to  say  : 

The  Saracens,  so  fierce  in  fight,  "j 

Have  depriv'd  me  of  my  sight,  J- 

And  shut  me  from  the  blessed  tight.  y 

Cho.  'Tis  well  for  thee! 

For  couldst  thou  see. 

Thou  shouldst  die  by  our  decree. 
Mat.  /  know  not  ivhat  this  anger's  for; 

I've  business  ivith  the  governor; 

'  Tis  of  moment  you  will  see. 

And  he  should  know  it  instantly. 
Cho.   You  know  not  ivhat  our  anger's  for. 

And  would  speak  ivith  the  governor? 
Mat.  'Tis  of  moment,  you  will  see. 

And  he  should  know  it  instantly. 
Cho.   Well,  you  shall  see  the  governor  ; 

He'll  tell  you  what  our  anger's  for. 

But  since  your  business  is  of  weight. 

We'll  suspend  awhile  your  fate. 

Hark!  he  comes,  the  governor ; 

And  now,  take  heed,  take  heed,  pert  youth. 
To  tell  the  truth ; 
For  if  you  lie, 

If  you  lie  to  the  governor. 

Your  fate  is  fix' d,  you  surely  die. 

Enter  FLORfc:sTAN. 

Mat.  Where  is  the  governor? 

Flo.  Here! 

Mat.  On  which  side? 

Flo.  Here! 

Mat.  I  have  something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate to  him. 

Flo,  Attempt  no  trilling,  or  you  perish  that 
instant. 

Mat.  All !  sir,  those  who  have  lost  their  sight, 
are  half  deprived  of  life  already.  Is  it  for  a  poor 
blind  minstrel  like  me  to  attempt  to  deceive  you? 

Flo.  Speak,  then. 

Mat.  Are  we  alone? — Now  I  think  my  device 
can't  fail.  (Aside.) 

Flo.  Retire.  (To  the  Soldiers.)  We  are. 

Mat.  Then,  sir,  the  lovely  Lauretle — 

Flo.  Speak  lower.  You  may  stand  farther  oft". 
(  To  the  Soldiers.  Matilda  e.rpresses  her  joy  at  the 
success  of  her  plan.) 
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[Act  III. 


Mat.  The  beauteous  Lauiette,  sir,  has  read  to 
me  the  letter  vou  sent  her  j'esterday ;  in  wliicii  vou 
express  your  joy  at  her  confessing  her  love  for 
yon,  and  press  so  much  for  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  her. 

F/o.  Well,  my  good  friend,  and  wliat  says  stie? 

Mat.  She  says  you  may  safely  call  at  her  father's 
house  this  evening,  at  any  hour  you  please. 

Flo.  At  her  father's  house! 

Mai.  Yes  ;  she  says  her  father  has  some  friends 
with  him,  to  whom  he  means  to  give  a.  fete,  and 
lakes  the  opportunity  of  a  wedding  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  invite  all  the  village  to  his  house, 
where  there  will  be  nothing  but  feasting,  dancing, 
and  merriment;  during  which,  Laurette  says,  she 
will  find  means  to  speak  with  you  ;  and  you  inay 
easily  make  a  pretence  for  the  visit. 

Flo.  Tell  her  I  will  not  fail.  But  how  come  she 
to  employ  you  in  this  business!  you  are  blind. 

Mat.  The  less  likely  to  be  suspected.  She  loves 
to  hear  me  play  and  sing;  and  she  has  been  so 
generous  to  me,  I  would  risk  anything  to  serve 
her:  besides,  I  brought  a  little  guide  with  me. 

Flo.  You  have  managed  extremely  well',  and  the 
noise  you  made,  I  suppose,  was  on  purpose  to  be 
brought  before  me. 

Mat.  For  what  could  it  be  else?  But  with  your 
guards,  forsooth,  I  was  a  spy,  a  lurking  emissary, 
trying  to  discover  who  was  imprisoned  here.  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Flo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ridiculous  enough  !  But  you 
have  really  done  it  very  well.  Here  is  a  purse  for — 
(  Offers  money. ) 

Mat.  Pardon,  good  governor;  should  any  one 
be  near,  and  observe  you  reward  me,  they  will 
suspect  something. 

Flo.  'Tis  very  true. 

Mat.  Bnt  Mr.  Governor,  lest  they  should — 

Flo.  Well! 

Mat.  Oh  I  you  are  on  that  side.  I  say,  lest  they 
should  guess  at  my  errand,  hadn't  you  better  seem 
angry,  and  so  reprimand  me,  and  send  me  back. 

Flo.  {Signs  to  the  Soldiers  to  come  forward.)  You 
are  right.  Upon  my  life,  this  is  a  very  clever  lad, 
though  he  is  blind. 

Mat.         Sir,  to  blame  me  i.-i  tnost  hard, 

For  the  noise,  pray,  blame  the  guard. 

Flo.  They  should  not  send  such  foolish  boys, 

For  such  a  message.  Such  a  noise! 

Chorus.  Silence,  fellow,  and  begone ; 

'Twas  you  alarm' d  the  garrison. 

Enter  A^TOyiJO,  frightened,  and  crying. 
Ant.         Ah!  good  sir,  forgive  him,  pray  ; 
Ah!  hear  with  pit//  ivhat  I  say; 
The  Saracens,  so  fierce  in  fight,  ~% 

Have  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  \ 

And  shut  him  from  the  blessed  light.         j 
Chorus.  ' Tis  ivell  for  thee ! 

For  couldst  thou  see, 
Thou  hadst  died  by  our  decree. 
So,  haste  away; 
Begone,  I  say  ; 
And  if  again  we  catch  you  here. 
Be  assur'd,  'twill  cost  you  dear. 
Mat.         Sirs,  I  believe  ye. 
Nor  will  deceive  ye. 
Never  more  will  I  appear. 
Never  more  offend  you  here. 
Ant.  In  truth,  if  here 

He  does  appear. 
It  shall  be 
Without  me.  \^Exeunt. 

ACT  in. 

SciiNE  I. — A  great  Hall  in  Sir  Owens  house. 
Blondel  and  Friend,  with  SiR  OwEN,  discovered. 
Blon.  My  friend,  f  would,  without  profession, 
(respass  on  yourhospitality,but,  in  truth,  we  must 


away;  our  search,  I  do  perceive,  is  frnitless  here  ; 
and,  till  I  learn  some  tidings  of  my  royal  master's 
stale,  I  cannot  tarry  for  mirth's  sake;  therefore, 
we  leave  you  to  your  rural  guests,  and  may  gay 
content  be  with  you. 

Sir  O.  I  cannot  blame  your  haste,  though  I  la- 
ment it ;  yet,  one  ni^ht,  raethinks— you  will  see  gay 
pastimes,  and  simple  jollity,  but  such  as  will  divert 
you,  believe  me  ;  and  see  here  is  my  little  prattler 
Julie  will  join  in  my  request. 

-B«/er  Julie  ;   she  is  going  to  speak,  but  seeing  the 
strangers,  she  runs  to  Sir  Owen,  and  whispers  hint. 
Surely,  my   child!     She  tells  me   she   has  a  song 
which  she  must  sing  to-night  after  the  dance,  if  I 
approve  it. 

Julie.  Oh  !  sir,  but  it  were  to  be  a  secret ;  yoa 
were  not  to  have  said  a  word  about  it  yet. 

Sir  O.  No  !  Well,  they  will  not  betray  you  : 
they  are  going  to  leave  us,  Julie;  can't  you  per- 
suade them  to  stay  ? 

Julie.  They  look  so  grave,  I  am  afraid  of  them. 

Sir  O.  Oh"!  go,  try. 

Julie.  (  Goes  to  Blondel  and  takes  his  hand.)  Pray, 
sir,  don't  leave  us;  how  can  you  think  of  going 
away  when  we  are  all  going  to  be  so  merry. 

Blon.  We  are  very  sorry,  my  pretty  hostess, 
that  it  must  be  so. 

Julie.  But,  indeed,  yoa  shall  not  go;  for  if  j'ou 
go  away,  my  father  will  ha^  e  no  one  to  talk  to 
while  we  are  all  dancing  and  running  about. 

Sir  O.  You  little  rogue,  how  do  yoa  know  but  I 
intend  to  dance  myself? 

Julie.  Lord,  sir,  that  would  be  pleasant!  Ha, 
ha  !  I  should  like  to  see  you  dance  I 

SirO.  Well,  you  are  very  good,  however,  Julie, 
to  wish  me  to  be  some  way  amused  ;  it  is  very 
considerate  in  you. 

Julie.  Yes,  sir,  because  then  you  would  have 
something  else  to  do  than  to  mind  us. 

Sir  O.  So!  very  well,  innocent! 

Julie.  Then,  pray,  gentlemen,  don't  go;  let  me 
entreat  you  to  stay  for  our  festival. 

SONG.— Julie. 

I^et  me,  gentle  pilgrim,  entreat  you  comply, 
I'm  sure,  by  your  looks,  yo7i  cannot  long  deny; 
Kind  sir,  we  beg  you'll  deign  to  slay. 
To  hail  with  glee  our  wedding-day, 
A II  on  the  green,  with  garlands  fresh  and  fair. 
Oh !  what  delight,  would  you  our  pastimes  share. 

With  dance  and  song 

We'll  join  the  throng. 
And  banish  every  care; 

For  such  a  theme, 

Though  young  I  seem. 

Yet  sing  I  may 

One  tender  lay. 

Oh!  Love!  oh!  gentlest pow'r! 

Smile  on  the  wedding  hour. 

You  see,  my  dear  father,  though  young,  I  can  please;. 
The  pilgrim  tvill  slay,  I  have  won  him  with  ease: 
Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  he  can't  say  nay; 
We  all  shall  keep  this  holy  day  ; 
Then,  on  the  green,  your  pleasure  to  enhance. 
If  you  but  think  to  Julie  to  advance, 

A  Ithough  not  yet 

Tall  as  Laurette, 
I  think  you'll  own  I  can  dance. 

V/ith  sprightly  step 

I'll  bound,  I'll  leap. 

And  sing  all  day 

That  happy  lay. 

Oh !  Love !  oh  !  gentle  pow'r ! 

Smile  on  the  wedding  hour. 

Enter  Servant.  * 

Serv.  Sir,  the  Seneschal  is  come,  leaving  his 
troops  above  the  wood;  with  a  few  followers,  he 
waits  impatiently  to  speak  to  you. 


SCtNE   1.] 


SirO.  I  come.  [Exit  Serv.'\  My  friends,  it  shall 
not  be  farewell  yet;  I  will  return. 

[^Exit,  leaving  Julie,  icho  looks  back,  and 
makes  signs  lo  Blondel  not  to  leave  them. 
Friend.    You    still    avoid    being   known    to   the 
Seneschal. 

Blon.  Perhaps  I  may  safely  disclose  myself;  but 
wherefore,  if  Richard^ 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  There  is  a  youth  without,  who  says  he 
must  be  admitted  to  you. 

Blon.  To  me  ? 

Serv.  He  that  you  heard  play  and  sing  yesterday. 

Blon.  Pray,  let  liim  come;  [^exit Serv.^  and  after, 
we  will  pursue  our  journey. 

Enter  MATILDA. 

Mat.  How,  sir!     Did  you  doubt  to  see  me?     I 
have  spent  the  day  requesting  it.     You  should  not 
have  paused  upon  it,  but  hear  me,  and  alone. 
■    Blon.  I  knew  not  your  desire  sooner:   but  how 
is  tliis,  good  youth  ;  you  were  blind  yesterday? 

Mat.  True;  and  ought  I  not  to  bless  heaven, 
that  the  Krst  object  wliich  presents  itself  to  my 
restored  sight  is  IJIondel. 

Blon.  Ha!  you  know  me,  tlien  ? 

Mat.  Yes  ;  and  can  it  be  that  you  prepare  to  fly 
from  hence?  Oh!  has  no  powerful  impulse  worked 
upon  your  heart?  has  no  instinclive  warningchecked 
the  ill-guided  purpose,  stirred  in  your  alarmed  bo- 
som, and  chid  the  rash  desertion  of  your  valour's 
duty?  'I'hen  perish,  royal  Richard  !  waste  on,  proud 
soul,  in  base  captivity  !  thy  careless  friends  pass  by 
'  thy  prison  gates,  and  man  and  heaven  desert  ihee! 

Blon.  What  can  this  mean?    My  royal  master — 

Mat.    Blondel — your    king,     your   leader,    your 
t  friend — pass  but  these  gates  and  you  behold  his 
prison.     But,  hold! 

1  Enter   Sir    Owen,    vith   the   Seneschal,   and    two 
Knights. 

j       Sir  O.   Nay,  but  the  youlh  you  speak  of  is — 
Sen.  Matilda,  my  noble  mistress  !   {kneels)  thus 
let  me  excuse  the  abrupt  intrusion  of  my  duty. 
Blon.  Matilda! 

Mat.  Rise,SenescIial!  Yes,  Matilda!  a  fugitive 
I  from  all  she  owed  her  station  and  a  father's  love  : 
,  but  tell  them,  peerless  Richard  was  the  cause  ;  and 
'  tell  them,  too,  that  heaven  at  length  has  sanctioned 
I  what  resistless  love  resolved.  Away  reserve!  Se- 
jneschal,  [  know  your  zeal,  and  firm  attachment  lo 
i|  Vour  master's  friend.  Sir  Owen  your  monarch  is 
]in  chains  ;  and  you  are  a  Briton — 
j  Sir  O.  We  will  deliver  him,  or  die  !  (  While  the 
■^symphony  plays,  some  of  the  Seneschal's  parly  go  out 
land  return  ivith  more  of  their  friends,  to  whom  they 
\seen;  tn  relate  what  has  passed  as  they  ramje  them- 
\ selves  behind  Matilda.) 

DIALOGUE  AND  CHORUS.— Matilda,  Blon- 
del, and  Cavaliers. 

'Mat 
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Cav. 


I  Mat. 


Ve  Cavaliers,  yon  castle  drear, 
Great  Richard  is  a  pris'ner  there. 
Strange  the  tidings  that  you  bring, 
Great  Richard,  England's  mighty  king ! 

Ye  Cavaliers,  yon  castle  drear. 
Great  Richard  is  a  pris'ner  there. 

Can  it  be  what  you  relate  ? 

Who  explor'd  the  monarch's  fate? 

'Ticas  I,  with  song  and  iieiled  eyes. 
Approach' d  the  walls  in  safe  disguise; 
His  voice  I  heard — Ah!  doubt  ye  yet? 
And  could  my  heart  that  voice  forget? 
No,  Cavaliers,  you  castle  drear. 
King  Richard  is  a  pris'ner  there. 
Not  long  a  pris'ner  shall  he  be, 
Whom  love  and  valour  join  to  free? 


Not  long  a  pris'ner  shall  he  be. 

Let  tts  arm; 
Here  ive  sivear  to  set  him  free. 

Give  th'  alarm! 

Blon.  Haste  is  vain, 

'Tis  prudence  must  his  freedom  gain; 
Prudence  must  your  rage  restrain. 

Cav.  Let  us  arm. 

Mat.     Blondel,  check  the  rash  alarm- 

What  should  be  done,  oh !  quickly  tell; 
Cavaliers,  oh!  listen  to  Blondel. 

Cav.     Blondel!  Blondel!  it  is  Blondel! 

jMat.      Yes,  Cavaliers,  it  is  Blondel, 

The  friend  of  Richard,  mark  him  well. 

Blon.   Let  our  deeds  our  friendship  tell, 
In  the  battle,  mark  Blondel. 

Cav.  Let  us  arm,  S^c.  <5'c. 

Mat.  Oh!  now  you  give  me  life.  Oil!  generous 
Sir  Owen!  Oh!  faithful  Blondel!  and  you,  my  gal- 
lant friends!  But  thanks  would  wrong  you;  the 
cause  is  your's. 

Sen.  No  moment  must  be  lost;  the  troops  I 
head,  select  and  brave,  though  small  their  num- 
ber, will  attempt,  at  least,  whatever  you  com- 
mand. 

Blon.  Our  cause  and  valour  shall  supply  the 
rest. 

Mat.  You,  Sir  Owen,  know  this  governor.  Is 
he  a  man  whom  gold — 

Sir  O.  I  must  be  jnst.  He's  one  whom  neither 
fear  nor  interest  will  sway. 

Blon.  Then  force  alone's  our  hope. 

Mat.  Attend  a  moment.  Sir  Owen,  Florestan  is 
apprized  that  you  intend  this  night  a  rural  feast; 
he  means  to  be  a  partaker  of  your  mirth,  in  hopes 
of  speaking  with  Laurette. 

Sir  O.  How? 

Mat.  I  cannot  now  explain  tliis  ;  but  be  assured 
he  will  be  here.  Some  chosen  guards  may  then 
surround  him,  and  demand  the  king's  deliverance. 
If  he  refuses — 

Blon.  Then  to  arms!  Here,  indeed,  is  hope. 
Seneschal  direct  your  men  to  pass  the  wood,  and 
nearer  the  morass  attend  our  signal.  Let  us  pre- 
pare and  arm.    [Exit  with  Seneschal  and  Cavaliers. 

Mat.  The  just  avenger  of  the  brave  inspire  and 
guide  you ! 

Enter  Laurette  and  Servants, 

Laii.  My  father,  your  village  friends  will  be  here 
straight,  and  the  music  is  not  yet  come;  then  how 
shall  we  dance  ? 

SirO.  They  will  be  here,  my  child;  fear  not, 
my  dear  Laurette.  (He  seems  to  give  directions  to 
the  Servants.) 

Lau.  jMy  dear  Laurette!  so,  he's  not  angry 
with  me  now.  (Aside. )  My  dear  father,  now  I  am 
happy !  only  I  wish  Florestan  could  be  here  to- 
night. 

Mat.  (Aside.)  Charming  Laurette!  but  I  dare 
not  trust  her  yet;  'tis  happy,  however,  that  the 
course  we  have  determined  on,  is  free  from  any 
peril  to  Florestan;  in  the  midst  of  my  own  anxie- 
ties, I  am  interested  for  her  happiness.  (Matilda 
goes  to  Laurette  and  talks  to  her.  Laurette  expresses 
surprise  at  seeing  her  no  longer  blind.) 

Sir  O.  And  mark  me,  you  William,  set  my  old 
buckler  and  great  sword  in  my  closet. 

Wil.  Sir,  they'll  be  cumbersome  to  dance  in. 

Sir  O.  Fellow,  do  as  I  bid  you.  (Pushes  him 
out.)  Oh  !  more  lights  here  in  the  hall!  and,  d'ye 
hear  '.  be  ready  to  welcome  all  comers.  (Calling.) 
So — (observing  Laurette  and  Matilda.)  I  must  not, 
however,  appear  in  their  secrets  yet. 
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TRIO,— Matilda,  Laurette  and  Sir  Owen. 

Mat.     Ves,  yes,  Florestan  will  he  here, 

{Aside  to  Lau.) 
After  the  dance,  he  will  appear, 

Lau.      Oh!  what  delight,  what  joy  'twill  be! 
Sure,  he'll  find  means  to  speak  to  me. 

Mat.    We  no secretshave, good  knight,  {To  Sir  O.)"^ 
I  am  saying  that  mij  sight  J" 

Is  again  restored  to  light,  J 

Lau.      Yes,  my  father,  very  true,  ~% 

We  no  secrets  have  from  you;  > 

The  youth's  well  bred,  and  honest,  too.         j 

Sir  O.  I'm  sure  yqu  have  no  mystery. 

Pray,  talk  on,  and  don't  mind  me, 

Lau.     But  does  he  know  how  tvell  I  love  ? 

{Aside  to  Matilda.) 
And  does  he  swear  he'll  constant  prove  ? 

Mat.    Had  you  but  seen  the  generous  youth. 
He  knelt  and  vow'd  eternal  truth. 

Lau.     Kneel  and  vow? 

Ah!  he'll  be  true,  Frn  happy  now. 

SirO.   What,  he  tells  thee  that  his  sight 
Is  again  restor'd  to  light? 

Lau.     Yes,  my  father,  very  true. 

We  no  secrets  have  from  you : 
He  is  saying  that  his  sight 
Is  again  restor'd  to  light. 

Mat.    We  no  secrets  have,  good  knight,  "J 

/  am  saying  that  my  sight  > 

Is  again  restor'd  to  light.  j 

SirO.  What,  he  tells  thee,  S{c. 

Lau.     Yes,  my  father,  Sfc. 

Sir  O.  {Tabors  and  pipes  heard.)  So,  onr  guests 
are  at  hand.  My  Laurette  give  them  welcome. 
{Julie  runs  in  and  returns.) 

Julie.  They  are  all  coming,  and  all  so  gay,  and  so 
neatly  dressed ;  indeed,  sir,  they  are;  and  I  saw 
the  little  bride  myself,  blushing  and  looking  so 
pretty.  Dear,  it  must  be  a  charming  thing  to  be 
married ! 

Ziuu.  Yes,  they  are  coming,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  O,  And  are  you  ready,  my  little  Julie,  with 
the  dance  you — 

Julie.  Yes,  that  I  am.  But,  pray,  what  are  all 
those  fine  knights  gathering  about  the  house  for? 
They  don't  look  as  if  they  came  to  be  merry. 
Indeed,  sister,  they  look  so  fierce,  you'd  be 
frightened. 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  no,  my  child,  they  will  not  hurt  ns. 

Julie.  No!  then  I  vow  they  shall  all  dance, 
swords,  and  helmets,  and  all.  {She  runs  to  meet  the 
Peasants,  who  appear.) 

CHORUS  OF  PEASANTS. 

Chorus.  Join  hearts,  join  hands, 
In  loving  bands  ; 

None  are  happy  till  they're  pair'd. 
Nothing's  joy  that  is  not  shard. 

Pea.  When  alone  the  maid  sits  pining. 

Nature's  beauties  seem  declining. 

Nothing  can  afford  delight ; 
But  the  favour' d  youth  appearing. 
With  his  presence  all  things  cheering; 
Floivers  how  sweet !  the  sun  how  bright ! 
Chorus.  Join  hearts,  join  hands. 
In  loving  bands; 

None  are  happy  till  they're  pair'd. 
Nothing's  joy  that  is  not  shar'd. 
Ant.         O'er  the  sultry  mountain  ranging. 
Shade  and  pasture  ever  changing, 
Soon  I  tire  my  flock  to  tend; 


But  if  chance  CoUette  address  me. 

Toil  and  heat  no  more  oppress  me. 

Soon,  too  soon,  my  labours  end. 

Chorus.  Join  hearts,  join  hands, 
In  loving  bands; 
None  are  happy,  <^c.  {Dance  of  Peasants.) 

Enter  Florestan. 
Flo.  {Drums  heard.)  Ha!  what  do  I  hearl 
Sir  O.  Sir,  you  are  my  prisoner. 
Flo.  Sir? 
Sir  O.  You. 
Flo.  What  treason  is  this? 

CHORUS  OF  CAVALIERS. 

Vain  defiance,  strive  no  more ; 
Yield  our  king,  our  chief  restore  ; 
Vain  resistance ;  fate's  decree 
Sets  imprison  d  Richard  free. 

Flo.         Threats  he  fears  not,  who  is  just 

To  his  honour,  to  his  trust.  [Exeimt, 

Scene  II. — Represents  the  Castle  assaulted  by 
Matilda's  troops;  Blondel  aiid  Sir  Owen  en- 
couraging them.  Richard  appears  o?i  the  fortress 
tcithout  arms,  endeavouring  to  free  himself  from 
three  armed  Soldiers.  Blondel  mounts  the  breach, 
runs  to  the  King,  tvounds  one  of  the  Guards,  and 
snatches  his  sivord;  the  King  seizes  it.  At  this 
moment  is  heard  the  grand  Chorus  of  "  Long  live 
the  King!"  The  besiegers  then  display  the  colours 
of  Matilda,  who  appears,  followed  by  attendants, 
the  Seneschal,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people.  She 
sees  Richard  at  liberty,  and  lead  by  Blondel,  flies 
towards  him,  and  sinks  in  his  arms.  FLORESTAN 
is  then  conducted  to  the  King  by  the  Seneschal  and 
Sir  Owen. 

King  R.  Oh,  love!  oh,  gratitude!  you  impede 
and  not  inspire  my  efforts  to  express  the  fond 
transports  which  swell  here.  Neglected  by  my 
subjects  ;  forsaken  by  the  thankless  world  !  When 
sorrow  had  beaten  down  my  heart's  defence,  cou- 
rageous hope — but,  oh  !  Matilda,  what  can  I  say  to 
thee,  my  soul's  beloved,  my  deliverance,  my  re- 
ward? {Embraces  her. — To  Sir  Owen,  ^c.)  I  have 
more  thanks  to  pay.  M3'  heart  feels  all  it  owes. 
And  when  to  my  native  England  I  return,  so  may 
I  prosper  in  my  subjects'  love,  as  I  cherish,  in  the 
memory  of  my  sufferings  here,  a  lesson  to  improve 
my  reign ;  compassion  should  be  a  monarch's 
nature.  I  have  learned  what  'tis  to  need  it:  the 
poorest  peasant  in  ray  land,  when  misery  presses, 
in  his  King  shall  find  a  friend. 

FINALE. 

Cho.     Oh!  blest  event!  oh!  glorious  hour! 
Liberty  and  love  we  sing; 

Oh!  may  they  toith  resistless pow'r. 
Protect  the  blessings  which  they  bring. 
Mat.     Though,  Florestan,  you've  been  just 

To  your  honour,  to  your  trust. 

Nothing  will  your  truth  avail. 

Guilt,  with  tyrants,  is  to  fail. 

A  worthier  fortune  you  may  prove. 

Yield  to  us,  Laurette,  and  love. 

Faithful  lovers  banish  fear. 

Our  delight,  our  triumph  share. 
Cho.     Faithful  lovers,  S(c. 

TRIO. — Matilda,  Laurette,  and  Blondel.  r 
No  more  shall  doubt  or  sorrow 
Disturb  my  anxious  breast; 
The  sun  that  gilds  to-morrow. 
At  length,  beholds  me  blest. 
Cho.     Oh !  blest  event !  oh!  glorious  hour! 
Liberty  and  love  we  sing ; 
Oh!  may  they  with  resistless  pow'r, 
Protect  the  blessings  which  they  bring ! 

[Exeunt 
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TWO  STRINGS  TO  YOUR  BOW; 

A  FARCE,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  ROBERT  JEPHSON. 


DON    PEDUO 
DON    SANCIIO 
OCTAVIO 


CHARACTERS. 

FERDINAND 

BORACHIO 

LAZARILLO 


II  — Sccue  2. 


DONNA    CLARA 

LEONORA 

SERVANTS 


ACT  I, 

Scene  I.— Don  Pedro's  House. 
Enter  Don  Sancho,  Don  Pedro,  and  Borachio. 
Doti  S.  Here's  my  hand.     Is  it  a  Ijargain  1 
Don  P.  Certainly ;  we'll  have  the  weddine;  to- 
night.   The  young  couple  are  so  much  in  love,  they 
will  be  glad  to  dispense  with  ceremony.     It  really 
looks  as  if  heaven  had  a  hand  in  this  match,   for  if 
young  Felix  had  not  died  so  commodiously  at  Sala- 
manca, we  could  never  have  been  brothers-in-law. 
Bora.    Bless   me,   your   honour!    is   poor   Don 
Felix  dead,  then?     He  was  a  merry  young  gentle- 
man :  I'm  sorry  for  it  with  all  my  soul. 

Don  P.  Ay,  he  is  as  dead  as  king  Phillip  the 
Second.  But  did  you  know  Don  Felix? 
,  Bora.  As  well  as  any  hogshead  in  my  cellar.  I 
I  have  kept  a  tavern  three  years  at  Salamanca,  and 
I  he  was  my  constant  customer.  I  knew  his  sister, 
I  too  ;  a  brave  mettled  damsel,  that  made  no  more  of 
!  clapping  on  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  straddling  a 
1  horseback,  than  if  she  had  never  been  laced  in 
j  stays  or  encumbered  with  a  petticoat. 

Don  P.  Well,  now  she  may  give  a  more  free 
I  scope  to  her  frolics;  for  she  ha&no  brother  left  to 
(restrain  her.  We  sent  for  you,  Borachio,  to  pro- 
I  vide  the  wedding-dinner.  Let  things  be  as  they 
should  be. 

j  Bora.  Never  trouble  your  head  about  it.  I'll  set 
;you  out  such  a  repast.  The  lirst  course  shall  be 
as  substantial  as  the  bridegroom,  and  the  second 
(as  delicate  as  the  bride;  then  for  wines  and  a  des- 
isert — I  don't  care  if  you  ask  all  the  Benedictines 
;  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  flavour  and  freshness. 

Enter  a  Servant  Maid. 
Maid.  Sir,  there's  a  servant  of  a  strange  gentle- 
man, who  has  a  message  for  you. 

Don  P.  What  does  he  want  with  me  1 

Maid.  He  will  not  tell  Lis  business  to  any  one 


but  your  worship.  He  has  been  fooling  with  me, 
till  I  am  tired  with  him. 

Do/i  P.  Bid  him  come  in.  [Exit  Maid. 

Don  S,  Can  you  guess  what  business  a  stranger 
can  have  with  you? 

Don  P.  Ay,  I  suppose  the  old  business  ;  some 
needy  spendthrift  who  has  lost  his  purse  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  wants  to  try  if  I  am  fool  enough 
to  take  a  liking  to  him,  and  lend  him  as  much  more 
upon  his  no  security. 

Enter  Lazarillo  and  Maid. 

Lazar.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  with 
the  most  profound  respect,  your  honour's  most 
faithful,  obsequious,  and  obedient  humble  servant. 

Don  S.  This  fellow  begins  his  speech  like  the 
conclusion  of  a  letter. 

Don  P.  Have  you  any  business  with  me,  friend? 

Lazar.  May  1  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  honour 
a  question? 

Don  P.  Ay  ;  what  is  it  ? 

Lazar.  Pray,  who  may  that  pretty,  plump, 
cherry-cheeked,  round-hipped,  buxom,  genteel, 
light-pisterned,  black-eyed  damsel  bel 

Don  P.  What  business  is  that  of  your's?  she's 
my  daughter's  maid. 

Lazar.  I  wish  your  honour  much  joy  of  her. 

Don  P.  What  does  the  fellow  mean?  To  your 
business,  friend.  Who  are  you?  what  do  you 
want  with  me?  who  do  you  belong  to? 

Lazar.  Softly,  softly,  sir;  three  questions  in  a 
breath  are  too  much  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to  an- 
swer all  at  once. 

Don  P.  {To  Don  S.)  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  this  fellow  :  I  believe  he  is  none  of  the 
wisest. 

Don  S.  I  should  rather  suspect  he  was  none  of 
the  honestest. 

Lazar.  Are  you  married,  my  pretty  lass  ? 
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Don  P.  What  would  the  fellow  be  at?  What's 
your  business,  I  say? 

Lazar.  Sir,  to  answer  your  questions :  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  my  master's  servant.  {To  the  Maid.) 
And  my  pretty  one,  as  I  were  going  to  tell  you,  if 
the  Don  had  not  interrupted  me — 

Don  P.  AVho  the  devil  is  your  master? 

Lazar.  He's  a  strange  gentleman,  sir,  who  has  a 
strong  inclination  to  pay  your  worship  a  visit.  (To 
the  Maid.)  And  now  as  to  the  little  aflair  between 
us — 

Don  P.  Who  is  this  strange  gentleman?  what 
business  has  he  with  me? 

Lazar.  Sir,  he  is  the  noble  Don  Felix  de  Silva, 
of  Salamanca,  who  waits  below  to  have  ihe  supreme 
felicity  of  kissing  your  honour's  hand,  and  has 
sent  me  before  to  make  his  compliments  to  you. — 
(7*0  the  Maid.)  Well,  my  dear,  have  yon  thought 
of  the  proposal  ?  do  you  think  me  shocking? 

Don  P.  Mind  me  fellow.    What  is  this  you  say? 

Lazar.  Sir,  if  you  are  curious  to  know  particu- 
lars about  me,  I  am  Lazarillo,  of  Valencia,  as 
honest  alittle  fellow,  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not 
say  it,  as  ever  rode  before  a  portmanteau.  (  To  the 
Maid.)  What  I  pride  myself  for,  more  than  any 
other  good  quality,  is,  that  I  am  the  adorer  and 
faithful  slave  of  your  divine  and  insurmountable 
beauty. 

Don  P.  Turn  this  way  booby  ;  your  are  either 
drunk  or  mad  :  why,  Don  Felix,  of  Salamanca,  is 
dead.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lazar.  Dead  ! 

Don  S.  You  may  get  another  master,  honest 
friend,  for  poor  Don  Felix  has  no  occasion  for  j'ou. 

Lazar.  This  is  strange  news.  It  mast  be  a  very 
sudden  death  :  perhaps  it  was  only  his  ghost  that 
hired  me,  but  I  never  saw  anything  so  like  a 
living  creature^  he  gave  me  a  rap  over  the  shoul- 
ders just  now,  that  I  thought  felt  very  natural.  If 
he  is  really  a  ghost,  he  won't  dare  to  pretend  he's 
alive,  and  tell  a  lie  before  so  much  good  company. 

[Exit. 

Don  P.  What  do  you  think  of  this  rascal  ?  Is 
he  a  knave  or  a  fool  ? 

Bora.  To  my  thinking,  he's  a  brewing  of  both. 

Don  'S.  To  my  poor  thinking,  he's  crazy. 

Don  P.  'Fore  heaven,  brother-in-law  that  is  to 
be,  if  Don  Felix  should  be  alive,  we  two  should 
make  but  a  silly  figure. 

Re-enter  Lazarillo. 

Lazar.  Truly,  gentlemen,  this  is  but  indirt'erent 
treatment  for  a  stranger,  to  tell  a  poor  servant  like 
me  that  his  master  was  dead. 

Don  P.  So  he  is,  I  sav. 

Lazar.  And  I  say  that  he  is  not  only  alive,  but 
in  good  health,  sound  as  a  biscuit,  and  sprightly  as 
champagne  ;  and  at  this  moment  is  ready  to  come 
in,  and  give  you  proof  positive  by  your  own  eye- 
sight. 

DonS.  What,  Don  Felix? 

Lazar.  Av,  Don  Felix. 

Don  P.  De  Silva? 

Lazar.  Ay,  De  Silva. 

Don  S.  Of  Salamanca? 

Lazar.  Ay,  of  Salamanca. 

Don  P.  I  would  recommend  to  you,  friend,  to 
lose  alittle  blood, and  have  your  head  shaved;  you 
are  mad. 

Lazar.  This  is  enough  to  make  me  so ;  I  say  he 
is  below  at  this  moment  waiting  in  the  parlour. 

Don  P.  I'll  break  your  head,  you  rascal. 

Don  S.  Keep  your  temper.  Stay,  let  us  see  this 
impostor,  who  calls  himself  Don  Felix.  Bid  him 
walk  up  stairs.  [surrection. 

Don  P.  Ay,   ay,    you're  right;  let's  see  this  re- 

Lazar.  In  a  twinkling.  \^Exit  Lazar. 

DonS.  This  is  some'sham,  some  cheat;  but  I 
thing  we  sha'n't  be  easily  imposed  upon. 

Don  P.  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone,  he  must 
rise  early,  brother,  who  makes  a  fool  of  Don  Pedro. 


Enter  DoNNA  Clara,  in  man's  clothes. 
Donna  C.  Signior  Don  Pedro,  after  the  many  polite 
letters  I  have  received  from  you,  I  could  little 
expect  such  extraordinary  treatment,  to  be  kept 
half  an  hour  cooling  my  heels  anong  muleteers  and 
lacquies. 

Doyi  P,  Sir,  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon.  But 
may  I  take  the  liberty  to  crave  your  name  or 
title? 

Donna  C.  ]VIy  name,  sir,  is  Don  Felix  de  Silva. 

Don  P.  Of  Salamanca? 

Donna  C.  The  same. 

Bora.  (Aside.)  Ha!  what's  this?  Why,  this  is 
Donna  Clara,  the  sister  of  Felix.  Let's  see  what 
will  be  the  end  of  this. 

Don  P.  I'm  struck  dumb  with  amazement! — 
Sir,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  safe  and  sound  ;  which, 
indeed,  is  a  little  extraordinary,  considering  that 
we  had  heard  you  were  dead  and  buried. — {Aside 
to  Don  S.)  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  he  were  un- 
der ground. 

Donna  C.  It  was  reported,  I  know,  that  I  were 
dead;  but,  in  fact,  I  only  received  a  flesh-wound 
in  a  quarrel ;  a  fainting-fit  succeeded  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  report  of  my  death  ; 
but  the  moment  I  recovered  strength  enough  to 
travel,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  set  out  to  pay  my 
respects,  and  keep  my  engagement. 

Don  P.  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say  it :  you 
have  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  have 
had  such  assurances  that  Don  Felix  was  dead,  that , 
unless  I  have  some  strong  proofs  to  the  contrary — 
you'll  pardon  me,  sir;  I  mean  no  harm- — but,  truly, 
in  a  matter  of  this  consequence,  a  little  caution, 
you  know — 

Donna  C.  Sir,  you're  perfectly  right ;  but  here  are 
proofs  :  here  are  no  less  than  four  letters.  This  is 
from  the  governor  of  the  bank;  you  know  the  hand 
and  seal,  I  suppose. 

Bora.  {  To  Donna  C .)  Sir,  will  you  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  recovery,  and  your  ar- 
rival in  Granada? 

Donna  C.  {Aside.)  Ha  !  confusion  !  ray  old  host  of 
Salamanca;  he'll  certainly  know  and  will  discover 
me. — I  think  I  recollect  you,  friend. 

Bora.  I  believe  you  may,  your  honour;  my  face 
is  no  stranger  at  Salamanca;  Joseph  Borachio  is 
as  well  known  as  the  high  road  to  IMadrid. 

Donna  C.  True,  true  ;  I  know  I  was  acquainted 
with  you.  Hark !  a  word :  don't  betray  me,  and 
this  purse  has  a  twin  brother  as  like  it — {Aside  to 
Borachio.) 

Bora.  Never  fear,  madam  ;  there's  something  so 
engaging  in  your  countenance,  and  so  pursuasive  in 
your  manner,  that  I  would  as  soon  pull  down  my 
sign  as  discover  you.  {Aside  to  Clara.) — I  am,  for 
want  of  a  better,  the  master  of  the  Eagle,  hard  by  : 
and  will  be  bold  to  say,  that,  for  good  treatment, 
soft  beds,  wholesome  food,  and  old  wine,  Joseph 
Borachio  will  not  give  the  wall  to  any  publican  in 
Granada. 

Donna  C.  Get  your  best  apartments  ready,  and  I'll 
order  my  baggage  there. 

Don  P.  Why,   certainly  these   letters   are   ad- 
dressed to  Don   Felix ;  but  there  are  ways,  yoa  ■ 
know,  of  getting  another  man's  letters;  at  the  same 
time,  sir — 

Donna  C.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  still  doubt,  here's  my  old 
acquaintance,  Joseph  Borachio;  he  knows  me;  I 
suppose  you'll  take  his  word,  though  you  seem  a. 
little  suspicious  of  mine. 

Bora.  Lord!  sir,  I'll  give  my  oath  to  him, 
{Aside.)  I  tell  twenty  lies  every  bill  I  bring  up  for 
half  a  dollar,  and  the  devil's  in  my  conscience  if  I 
can't  tell  one  for  a  purse  of  doubloons.  [£.vj/. 

L'on  P.  Sir,  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  :  my  doubts 
are  vanished;  you  certainly  are  Don   Felix.     (7*0 
Don  S.)  What  do  jou  think  of  this,  brother-in-law 
that  was  to  be  ? 
Don  S.  Why  I  think  'tis  a  little  unlucky,  that  the 
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dead  should  get  out  of  their  graves  to  prevent  our 
being  relations. 

Enter  Ferdinand  and  Leonora. 

Leon.  Did  vou  send  for  me,  father? 

Don  P.  I  did  send  for  you,  my  dear  ;  but  matters 
are  a  little  clianjted  within  this  half  hour. 

Donna  C,  Is  that  young  lady  your  daughter,  Don 
Pedro ! 

Don  P.  Ay,  sir,  that  is  my  daughter. 

Donna  C.  This,  then,  is  the  young  lady  I  must 
pay  my  addresses  to.  I  hope,  madam,  the  consent 
of  our  families  to  my  happiness,  has  made  no  un- 
favourable impression  against  the  person  of  your 
humble  servant? 

Leon.  What  can  I  say  to  hira.  {Aside.)  Yes, 
sir — no,  sir — 

Donna  C.  An  odd  reception!  yes,  sir — no,  sir. 
Pray,  sir,  (to  Don  P.)  how  am  I  to  understand 
the  lady? 

Don  P.  She's  a  little  bashful  at  present;  she'll 
be  more  intelligible  by  and  by  ;  she  is  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  you  yet  ;  she'll  come  to  presently. 

Donna  C.  I  hope  so.  This  gentleman,  (to  Fer- 
dinand) I  suppose,  is  a  friend  to  the  family  ;  a  near 
relation. 

Fe.r.  A  friend  of  the  family,  certainly  ;  but  no 
other  way  a  relation,  than  as  I  am  to  call  ihis  lady 
my  wife. 

DonS.  Right!  stick  to  that;  don't  give  up  your 
pretensions.  My  boy  has  spirit:  that  young  cox- 
comb won't  carry  it  swimmingly.    {Aside.) 

Donna  C.  How's  this?  I  don't  understand  you, 
sir.  Your  wife?  what,  does  the  lady  iutend  to  have 
two  husbands? 

Don  P.  Young  gentleman,  pray  come  with  me  ; 
here  has  been  a  small  mistake.  Your  supposed 
death— but  I'll  explain  everything  to  you  within — 
depend  upon  it  I  shall  fulfil  my  engagements. 

Fer.  But  harkye,  sir ;  I  suppose  you  are  a  cava- 
lier of  honour,  and  don't  imagine  that  the  alfections 
of  a  voung  lady  are  thrown  into  the  bargain  when 
the  old  folks  are  pleased  to  strike  up  a  contract : 
you'll  ask  Donna  Leonora's  consent  I  hope. 

Donna  C.  I  don't  know  that.  People  of  fashion 
never  embarrass  themselves  with  such  vulgar  ideas. 
Lawyers  do  all  that's  necessary  on  such  occasions  ; 
if  the  conveyances  are  right,  aftection  and  that  old 
stulT,  follow  of  course,  you  know. 

Don  S.  I  suppose  he'd  marry  a  mermaid  if  there 
were  a  good  fishing  bank  entailed  upon  her. 

Donna  C.  Sir,  I  have  not  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  gallantry,  as  to  apprehend  that  the  lady  will 
object  to  me. 

Fer.  Sir,  I  perceive  you  have  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  yourself;  but  it  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose  if  you  could  persuade  the  lady  to  have  the 
same  partiality.  But,  sir,  a  word  in  your  ear:  you 
and  I  must  talk  of  this  matter  in  another  place  :  you 
understand  me.  [Touches  his  sicord,  and  exit. 

Von  S.  Bravo!  well  said  :  he's  a  chip  of  the  old 
block.  Don  Pedro,  or  brother-in-law  that  was  to 
be,  "  you  and  I  must  talk  of  this  matter  in  another 
place  :  you   understand  me." 

[Touches  his  sword,  and  ex>l. 

Don  P.  Oh,  lord!  oh,  lord! 

Donna  C.  But,  charming  Leonora,  these  gallants 
are  so  warm,  tiiev  have  not  allowed  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  for  yourself.  What  do  you  say  to 
me,  fair  creature  ? 

!  Leon.  I  say  that  I  look  at  you  with  horror,  and 
[that  my  evil  genius  sent  you  here  to  destroy  my 
happiness.  [Exit. 

Don  P.  What  will  become  of  me  !  I  shall  have 
a  quarrel  with  that  old  ruffian  in  spite  of  me.  I'll 
after  him,  and  try  what  can  be  done  with  my 
idaughter  by  coaxing  :  if  that  fails,  1  must  even 
|have  recourse  to  the  old  fatherly  expedients  of 
[locking  up,  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  water. 
I  Donna  C.  Hold  a  moment;  for  heaven's  sake, 
mo  harshness  !     Leave  your  daughter  to  me  a  little 


time,  and  my  attention  may,  perhaps,  bring  her  to 
reason.  But,  in  the  interim,  sir,  as  I  have  occasion 
for  some  ready  cash,  and  my  letters  of  credit  are 
upon  you,  I  must  trouble  you  for  two  hundred 
pistoles. 

Don  P.  'With  pleasure,  sir:  I  have  not  so  much 
cash  about  me,  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  just 
to  step  into  the  next  street — 

Donna  C.  I  am  much  obliged   to  you,   and  will 

take  the  liberty  to  send  my  servant.     I  can  depend 

upon  his  honesty.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  U.—Tlie  Hotel. 

Enter  BoRACHto. 

Bora.  Well,  I  know  not  how  this  will  end  for 
other  folks  ;  but  it  has  had  a  very  promising  begin- 
ning for  me  already  :  a  hundred  pistoles  for  keeping 
a  secret,  which  I  could  not  get  a  maravedi  for  dis- 
covering. Then  there  can  be  no  fault  found  with 
my  charges  or  my  entertainment,  though  I  serve 
up  crows  for  partridges,  and  a  delicate  ram-cat  for 
a  fricasee  of  rabbits.  But  here  comes  my  adven- 
turer. 

Enter  DoNNA  Cl.ARA. 

Donna  C.  Borachio,  a  word  with  you:  as  you 
know  who  I  am,  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  make  a  secret 
of  any  part  of  my  history  :  my  brother,  you  know, 
is  dead  ;  died  at  Salamanca  ;  but  you  don't  yet  un- 
derstand why  I  have  assumed  his  sex  and  character. 

Bora.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  it,  my  sweet  young 
lady  ;  especially  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you. 

Donna  C.  ]\ly  poor  brother  made  too  free  with 
some  choice  wine  at  a  venlo  near  Salamanca. 
Octavio,  my  lover,  happened  to  be  of  the  party  ;  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  my  brother's  company  and 
a  set  of  strangers,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  same 
place  ;  in  the  fray,  my  brother  was  run  through  the 
body,  and  left  dead  on  the  spot  :  the  officers  of 
justice  had  orders  to  search  for,  and  seize  all  who 
were  present  as  principals  in  the  murder  ;  to  avoid 
the  pursuit,  Octavio,  as  I  was  informed,  fled  hither ; 
and  with  the  wardrobe,  credentials,  and  the  name 
of  my  brother,  here  I  have  followed  him. 

Bora.  Ay,  madam,  you  was  always  a  young  lady 
of  spirit ;  and  egad!  I  love  spirit:  and  though  I 
were  never  to  touch  a  pistole  of  the  other  purse  you 
was  pleased  to  promise  me,  I  would  no  more  tell 
your  secret  than  I  would  tell  my  guests  my  own 
secret, — how  I  turn  Alicant  into  Burgundy,  and 
sour  cider  into  Ciiampagne  of  the  lirst  growth  of 
France. 

Donna  C.  I  rely  upon  you.  But  I  wish  to  see 
my  apartment.  Pray,  inquire  for  my  servant,  and 
bid  lilm  to  come  to  me  immediately.  I  ordered  him 
to  wait  for  me  near  the  Prado. 

Bora.  May  I  ask  where  you  picked  up  that 
fellow? 

Donna  C.  I  found  him  in  my  journey.  He's  an 
odd  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning  ;  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  and  that's  the 
quality  for  which  at  present  I  have  most  occasion. 

[Exeutit, 
Scene  III.— yl  Halt  in  the  hotel. 
L A  z  A  R I L  l.o  discovered. 

Lazar.  My  master  desired  me  to  wait  for  him  in 
the  street;  but  I  see  no  sign  of  him.  'Tis  twelve 
by  the  clock;  but  by  my  appetite,  at  least  four. 
There  is  no  watch,  clock,  or  pendulum,  in  the  city, 
that  points  to  the  dining  hour  with  more  certainty 
than  tiie  mechanism  of  my  bowels  :  I  feel  a  craving 
that  must  be  satisfied.  Odzooks  !  what  a  delicate 
flavour  of  roast,  boiled,  and  baked,  issues  from 
these  purlieus  !  the  very  smell  is  enough  to  create 
an  appetite.  Ay,  that  way  lies  to  the  kitchen:  t 
know  it  by  the  attraction  of  the  odour.  I'll  down 
— but  hold,  not  a  sous,  by  Fortune;  my  purse  is  as 
empty  as  my  belly. 

Enter  OCTAVio,  a  drunken  Porter  following  with  a 
portmanteau. 

Octa.  Come  along,  you  drunken  rascal ! 

Poller.  Not  a  step  further  without  payment. 
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Ocla,  Why,  sconndrel,  would  youhave  yourhire 
before  you  earn  it? 

Porter.  Ay,  that  I  would  ;  as  I'd  like  to  make 
sure  of  my  straw  before  I  were  to  sleep  on  it.  Pay 
me  directly,  or  here  I  stick  as  fast  as  a  mule  up  to 
the  girths  in  the  mire. 

Ocla.  Carry  in  the  portmanteau  ;  there's  the  door, 
carry  in  the  portmanteau;  'tis  not  three  yards,  you 
sot  you. 

Porter.  Sot  in  your  teeth — pay  me.  (^Throws 
down  the  portmanteau. ) 

Lazar.  What's  this  !  egad,  I  may  get  something 
by  it :  it  has  an  omen  of  dinner.  I  smell  beef  in  it. 
(Aside.  Goes  up  to  the  porter.')  Why,  you 
drunken,  staggering,  sputtering  beast  of  burden, 
with  two  legs  and  no  conscience,  how  dare  you 
prate  so  saucily  to  a  gentleman?  Reel  off,  or  I'll 
teach  yon  manners.  (Beats  off  the  Porter,  and  then 
carries  in  the  portmanteau.) 

Ocla.  A  good  smart  fellow — that  looks  like  a 
servant.   If  lie  has  no  master,  I'll  hire  him. 

Re-enter  Lazarillo. 
Come,  hither,  friend.     Do  you  know  me? 

Lazar.  No,  sir.  I  only  know  that  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman— that  is,  I  don't  know  you  are  a  gentleman, 
but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  of  it.  You  look  for 
all  the  world  as  if  you  would  not  let  a  man  who 
wanted  his  dinner,  and  had  an  excellent  stomach, 
go  without  it. 

Ocla.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  tavern? 

Lazar.  I  think  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
it.  The  cellars  are  full  of  old  wine,  and  the  larder 
full  of  butcher's  meat  and  poultry  :  'twould  make  a 
man's  mouth  water  but  to  look  at  them.  Sir,  does 
your  honour  smell  nothing? 

Octa.  Smell!   no. 

Lazar.  Lord  bless  me,  sir!  why  there  are  such 
streams  from  savoury  pies,  such  a  fumette  from 
plump  partridges  and  roasting  pigs,  that  I  think  I 
can  distinguish  them  as  easily  as  I  know  a  rose  from 
a  pink,  or  a  jonquil  from  a  cauliflower. 

Octa.  Are  you  at  present  in  service?  have  you 
any  master  ? 

Lazar.  {Aside.)  I'll  tell  a  bouncing  lie,  and  dis- 
own my  master. — No,  sir. 

Octa.  You  seem  to  be  a  ready  intelligent  fellow  : 
will  you  be  my  servant? 

Lazar.  Will  I  eat  when  I  am  hungry?  will  I 
sleep  when  I'm  weary?  Can  your  honour  doubt  it? 
Command  me,  sir,  from  one  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other  ;  give  me  but  as  much  as  will  keep 
cold  air  out  of  my  stomach,  and  I  can  never  tire  in 
your  service.  Then,  as  for  wages,  to  be  sure  my 
last  master  was  a  very  princely  sort  of  a  gentleman 
' — he  gave  me,  sir — 

Octa.  No  matter  what!  I  sha'n't  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  please,  or  less  generous  to  reward,  than  he 
was.     W  hat's  your  name  ? 

Lazar.  Lazarillo,  sir. 

Octa.  I  will  employ  you  immediately.  Go  to  the 
post-house;  take  this  pistole;  inquire  if  there  are 
any  letters  for  Don  Octavio,  of  Salamanca,  and 
bring  them  here  to  me.  [Exit. 

Zrfizar.  Well  done,  Lazarillo;  between  two  stools 
they  say  a  certain  part  of  a  man  comes  to  the 
ground;  but  'tis  hard,  indeed,  if  I  don't  take  care 
of  myself  between  two  masters. 

Enter  Donna  Clara  anrf  Borachio. 

Donna  C.  So,  my  gentleman,  is  this  your  atten- 
tion to  my  commands  1  I  ordered  you  to  wait  for 
me  at  the  Prado  :  I  might  have  looked  for  you,  it 
seems,  till  morning,  if  by  mere  accident  I  had  not 
found  you  here. 

Lazar.  By  your  honour's  leave,  I  waited  for  you 
till  my  very  bowels  began  to  yearn  ;  such  a  craving 
came  upon  me,  that  had  pikes,  pistols,  and  pette- 
raroes  opposed  my  passage,  I  could  not  avoid  en- 
tering the  house  in  hopes  of — 

Donna  C.  No  prating.  Go  directly,  order  my 
baggage  to  be  brought  hither,  then  run  to  the  post, 


and  inquire  if  there  are  any  letters  for  Don  Felix, 
or  Donna  Clara,  of  Salamanca,  and  bring  them  to 
me  directly. 

Lazar.  Here,  sir? 

Donna  C.  Yes,  here  to  this  hotel.  lExit. 

Lazar.  (Aside.)  Zounds  !  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  other  master? 

Bora.  The  post-office  is  but  in  the  next  street; 
if  you  should  miss  your  way  returning,  inquire  for 
me. 

Lazar.  For  you!  and  pray,  who  are  you,  sir? 

Bora.  Joseph  Borachio,  the  master  of  the  Eagle: 
everybody  knows  me. 

Lazar.  So,  sir,  you  are  the  master  of  this  house? 

Bora.  I  am, 

Lazar.  Then  you  are  a  happy  man.  T  had  a 
respect  for  the  roundness  of  your  belly,  and  the  illu- 
mination of  your  nose,  the  first  glimpse  I  had  of 
you  ;  but  now  my  respect  is  increased  to  adoration. 
if  you  leave  money  for  masses  for  your  soul,  take 
my  advice,  get  the  fathers,  instead  of  praying  you 
out  of  purgatory  into  paradise,  to  pray  you  back 
into  your  own  kitchen.  In  my  opinion,  no  paradise 
can  be  superior  to  it.  \^Exit, 

Enter  Oct A\io. 

Octa.  If  this  be  true  that  Felix  is  still  alive,  I 
need  conceal  myself  no  longer:  you  say  you  saw 
him  ? 

Bora.  Saw  him!  yes,  sir;  saw  him  and  con- 
versed with  him. 

Octa.  A  very  sudden  recovery !  But  since  'tis 
so,  I  have  no  business  here;  I'll  just  send  for  my 
letters,  and  then  back  to  Salamanca.     Borachio ! 

Bora.  Sir?  [this  evening. 

Octa.  Let  me  have  horses  ready  ;  I  shall  set  out 

Bora.  This  evening!  why  your  honour  has  no 
time  to  refresh  yourself.  Our  roads,  of  late,  are 
none  of  the  safest  after  sun-set.  Why,  sir,  not 
above  a  week  ago,  a  calash  of  mine,  with  a  young 
cavalier  and  his  new  married  bride,  were  attacked 
on  the  road  by  six  of  the  most  desperate  banditti 
that  ever  cried  stand  to  a  traveller. 

Octa.  Indeed ! 

Bora.  Too  true,  sir.  Two  of  my  best  mules 
were  shot  dead  at  the  first  discharge  of  their  car- 
bines. They  wounded  the  gentleman,  stunned  my 
drivers,  and  rifled  thepoor  lady  in  a  terrible  manner. 
In  truth,  your  honour  had  not  better  think  of  ven- 
turing till  morning,  when  you  have  the  day  fairly 
before  you. 

Octa.  No,  hang  it!  such  fellows  seldom  attack 
a  single  traveller ;  besides,  if  your  horses  are  good, 
I  think  I  could  out-gallop  them. 

Bora.  I'll  answer  for  the  horses;  better  never 
came  out  of  Andalusia  :  they  have  straw  up  to  their 
withers,  and  barley  they  may  bury  their  ears  in. 
Poor  dumb  beasts,  I  take  as  much  care  of  them, 
and  love  them  as  well  as  if  they  were  my  fellow 
christians. 

Ocla.  What  noise  is  that?  Away,  landlord,  and 
order  the  horses.  [Exit  Borachio. 

Enter  Lazarillo,  with  Porters  following  him. 

Lazar.  This  way,  this  way,  my  lads! — What  the 
deuce,  my  last  master's  here  still!  (To  the  Porters.) 
Fall  back,  rascals,  and  wait  for  me  in  the  passage. 

[^Exit  Porters. 

Octa.  Lazarillo ! 

Lazar.  Sir? 

Octa.  I  shall  set  out  for  Salamanca  presently. 

Lazar.  Before  dinner,  sir? 

Octa.  Yes,  directly. 

Lazar.  Mercy  on  me !  no  pity  on  my  stomach. 
Truly,  sir,  I  am  but  a  bad  traveller  on  an  empty 
belly  ;  I  get  such  whims  and  vertigoes,  the  wind 
plays  such  vagaries  in  the  hollow  crannies  of  ray 
entrails,  that  you  will  have  more  trouble  with  me 
than  if  I  were  a  sick  baboon. 

Octa.  I  sent  you  to  the  post ;  where  are  my 
letters?  Quick,  quick! — what  are  you  fumbling 
about? 
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Lazar.  Patience,  sir,  a  little  patience.  I  thought 
I  put  them  into  this  pocket — no,  they  are  not  there  : 
then  they  must  be  in  the  other  pociset.  (Aside.) 
The  letters  are  so  nnwilling  to  come  out  for  fear 
they  should  be  obliged  to  bear  witness  against  me  ; 
I  have  mixed  the  letters  of  both  my  masters,  and 
curse  me  if  I  know  which  I  ougtit  to  give  him. 
Octit.  You  tedious  booby  !  where  are  my  letters  ? 
Lazar,  Here,  sir,  here  are  three  of  them  ;  but 
they  are  not  all  for  your  honour.  I'll  tell  you,  sir, 
how  I  came  by  them.  As  I  was  going  to  the  post, 
I  met  an  old  fellow  servant,  who  happened  In  be  in 
a  great  hurry  upon  another  errand,  and  he  desired 
me  to  ask  for  his  master's  letters,  and  keep  them 
for  him  ;  one  of  them  belongs  to  him,  but  which  I 
don't  know  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  my  parents 
found  I  had  such  fine  natural  parts,  they  would  not 
throw  away  money  in  having  me  taught  anything, 
so  reading  was  left  out  among  some  other  accom- 
plishments in  my  education. 

Octa.  Let  me  see  them.  I'll  take  my  own,  and 
give  yon  back  what  belongs  to  your  friend's  master. 
X^Tukes  the  letters.)  What's  thisl  to  Donna  Clara — 
in  Granada! 

Lazar.  Have  you  found  the  letter,  sir,  that 
belongs  to  my  comrade? 

Octa.  Who  is  your  comrade? 
Lazar.  An  old  fellow-servant  of  mine  ;  a  very 
honest  fellow;  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,  when 
he  was  not  this  high,  please  your  honour. 
Octa.  His  name,  puppy? 
Lazar.  His  name,  sir — his  name — Lopez,  sir. 
Octa.  Where  does  this  Lopez  live? 
Lazar.  Starve  me  if  I  can  tell,  sir, 
Octa.  How  then  could  you  know  where  to  carry 
Lim  the  letter?  [honour  in  a  moment. 

Lazar.  Oh  !    for  that  matter,  sir,  I'll  tell  your 
Octa.  Well,  out  with  it. 

Lazar.    {Putting  his  hand  to  his  cheek.)    Deuce 
take  it !  I  am  stung  to  the  bone,  I  believe. 
Oc/rt.  What's  the  matter? 

Lazar.  A  musquitto,  sir  ;  a  little  peevish,  whiz- 
'  zing,  blood-sucking  vermin. 

Octa.  Where,  I  say,  were  you  to  meet  Lopez? 
Lazar.  I  ask  pardon,  sir — in  the  Piazza. 
j       Octa.  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  7 

Lazar.  Dear  Fortune  get  me  out  of  this  puz/.le. 
!  (Aside.)  Won't  your  honour  give  me  my  comrade's 
i  letter.  [open  it. 

j  Octa.  No,  I  have  occasion  for  it ;  I  must 
I  Lazar.  Open  another  gentleman's  letter!  why, 
I  sir,  'tis  reckoned  one  of  the  most  unmannerly  pieces 
j  of  friendship  a  gentleman  can  be  guilty  of. 

Octa.  Peace  I  say  !  I  am  too  much  interested  to 
mind  forms  at  present.  (Reads.)  "  Madam, —  Your 
sudden  departure  from  Salamanca  has  occasioned  the 
greatest  consternation  among  your  friends.  They 
\have  made  all  possible  inquiries,  and  have  discovered 
■  that  you  left  this  town  in  your  brother's  clothes,  and 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  you  are  gone  in  pursuit  of 
Oclavio,  ivho  was  known  to  pay  his  addresses  to  you  at 
Salamanca.  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  any  fur - 
]  ther  intelligence  of  your  affairs  that  comes  to  my  knoiv- 
Jedge,  and  I  remain  ivith  great  respect, — Manuel." 
Lazar.  He  little  cares  what  may  happen  to  me 
from  his  curiosity.     (Aside.) 

Octa.  Clara  fled  from  Salamanca,  and  in  pursuit 
I  of  me  !  Find  this  Lopez  instantly  ;  bring  him  here, 
iiand  I'll  reward  him  for  his  intelligence. 
I  Lazar.  Yes,  sir;  give  me  the  letter  that  belongs 
'to  him.  But  how  am  I  to  account  for  its  beirijj, 
:|opened?  This  may  bring  an  imputation  upon  my 
Ihonour,  about  which  I  am  amazingly  punctilious. 
'  Octa.  Your  honour,  mongrel!  Say  the  letter 
was  opened  by  mistake.  Instantly  find  Lopez.  \^Exit. 
Lazar.  Find  Lopez !  egad  if  I  do  I  shall  be  a 
;lucky  fellow,  for  I  know  no  such  person.  Lazar- 
lillo,  thou  hast  a  head-piece  never  fails  thee  at  a 
»'pinch  :  if  I  could  read  and  write,  I'd  turn  author, 
j'and  invent  tales  and  story-books.    But  what  the 


deuce  shall  I  say  about  opening  the  letter?  Let  me 
see!  is  there  no  way  to  disguise  it?  I  remember 
my  mother  used  to  make  wafers  with  bread  and 
water.  I  have  a  few  crumbs  in  my  pocket,  and 
with  a  little  mouth-moistening,  I  don't  see  why  it 
should  not  answer:  here  goes  for  an  experiment. 
(  Takes  bread  out  of  his  pocket,  and  cheics  it.)  Gad- 
zooks!  it  has  slipped  down  my  throat;  it  would 
not  go  against  nature.  I'll  take  more  care  this  time. 
'I'here  it  is.  (Seals  the  letter.)  I  think  it  will  do. 
After  all,  what  signifies  how  a  letter  is  sealed,  pro- 
vided one  likes  the  contents  of  it? 
Enter  Donna  Clara. 

Donna  C.  Were  you  at  the  post?  did  you  get  my 

Lazar.  Yes,  sir;  there  it  is.  [letter? 

Donna  C.  Why,  this  letter  has  been  opened. 

Lazar.  Impossible. 

Donna  C.  I  say  it  has ;  and  here  it  has  been 
patched  up  again  with  apiece  of  bread. 

Lazar.  Egad!  that's  very  extraordinary. 

Donna  C.  Confess,  villain,  what  trick  has  been 
played  with  my  letter;  the  truth  instantly,  or — 
(Seizing  him.) 

Lazar.  Hold!  sir,  have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll 
tell  the  truth  :  if  you  frighten  me,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  tell  it. 

Donna  C.  Quick,  then,  this  moment. 

Lazar.  Then,  sir,  it  was  I  opened  it. 

DonnaC.  Impudent  varlet!  for  what  purpose? 

Lazar.  A  mistake,  nothing  but  a  mi.stake  as  I  am 
a  Christian  :   I  thought  it  was  directed  to  me,   and 

Donna  C.  And  read  itl  [I  opened  it. 

Lazar.  No,  sir,  no ;  upon  my  veracity,  I  read  no- 
thing but  the  first  word,  and  finding  it  was  not  for 
me,  I  clapped  in  a  wafer  just  as  your  honour  sees  it. 

Donna  C.  You  are  sure  no  other  person  saw  it? 

Lazar.  Sure  of  it!  I'll  take  my  oath.  As  I  am 
an  honest  man,  as  I  hope  to  die  in  my  bed  :  if  your 
honour  has  a  book  about  you,  I'll  swear  by  it.  Any 
other  person!  no,  no! — lord,  sir,  I  never  was  so 
much  grieved  in  my  life  as  when  it  was  opened  ;  I 
gave  myself  a  great  knock  on  the  head  for  vexation. 
I  believe  yon  may  see  the  mark  of  it  here  just  over 
my  left  eye-brow.     (  Vonna  C.  reads  the  letter.) 

Lazar.  There's  something  in  that  letter  does  not 
please  him.  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  manage 
my  two  masters.     (Aside.) 

Donna  C.  There  are  the  keys  of  my  baggage  ; 
get  my  things  ready  for  dressing.  ^Exit.. 

Enter  Don  Pidro. 

Don  P.  Is  your  master  at  home  ? 

Lazar.  No,  sir. 

Don  P.  Do  you  expect  him  back  to  dinner? 

Lazar.  Oh  !  yes,  by  all  means,  sir. 

Don  P.  Give  him  this  purse  when  he  returns, 
with  my  compliments  :  there  are  two  hundred  pis- 
toles in  it.  I  shall  wait  upon  him  myself  in  the 
evening.  \^Gives  a  purse  to  Lazarillo,  and  exit. 

Lazar.  Yes,  sir.  But  curse  me  if  I  know  which 
of  my  masters  'tis  intended  for.  I'll  oR'er  it  to  the 
first  of  them  I  see,  and  if  it  does  not  belong  to  him, 
I  suppose  he  won't  take  it. 

Enter  OcTAVlo. 

Octa.  Have  you  found  Lopez  ? 

Lazar.  No,  sir,  not  yet;  but  I  have  found  a 
better  thing  for  you. 

Octa.  A  better  thing  !  what's  that? 

Lazar.  Only  a  purse — full  of  money.  I  believe 
there  are  two  hundred  pistoles  in  it. 

Octa.  I  suppose  it  was  left  by  my  banker. 

Lazar.  You  expected  money,  sir? 

Octa.  Yes,  I  left  a  letter  of  credit  with  him. 

Lazar,  Oh,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was 
left  for  you,  sir.  "  Give  it  to  your  master,"  says 
he — "yes,  sir,"  says  I  ;  so  there's  the  money. 

Octa.  Hold!  lock  up  this  money  till  I  want  it — 
take  care — put  it  up  safely,  for  1  shall  soon  have 
occasion  for  it.  But  go  find  Lopez,  and  bring  him 
to  me  immediately.  \^Exit. 

Lazar,  Go  find  Lopez,  and  bring  him  to  me  imme- 
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diately — bat  wbere  shall  I  find  him,  is  aaother 
matter — I'll  go  look  for  what  I  ara  sure  of  finding, 
a  good  dinner.  What  a  fortunate  fellow  was  I  not 
to  make  303-  mistake  about  the  money  !  If  a  man 
takes  care  in  great  matters,  small  things  will  take 
care  of  themselves  ;  or  if  they  should  go  wrong,  if 
the  gusts  of  ill-luck  should  make  his  vessel  drive  a 
little,  honesty  is  a  sheet-anchor,  and  always  brings 
bim  up  to  his  birth  again.  [Exit. 

ACT  U.—  ScEyE  I. —Don  Pedro's  Hoicsc. 
Enter  DoJiSA  ClaRA  and  Leonora. 

Donna  C.  I  have  told  you  my  story  ;  I  rely  upon 
your  honour,  you  will  not  discover  me. 

Leon.  Don't  fear  me.  You  have  relieved  me 
from  such  anxiety  by  yonr  friendlj'  confidenco,  that 
I  would  rather  die  than  betray  you  ;  nay,  what  is 
still  more,  I  would  rather  lose  my  lover. 

Donmi  C.  Of  that  lliere  can  be  no  danger:  let 
matters  proceed  to  the  utmost,  the  discovery  of 
my  sex  puts  an  end,  at  once,  to  any  impediment 
from  my  claim  to  you. 

Leoti.  But  may  I  not  tell  Ferdinand? 

DonnaC.  No.  Pray,  indulge  me  :  a  secret  burns 
in  a  single  breast ;  it  is  just  possible  that  two  may 
keep  it;  but,  if  'tis  known  to  a  third,  1  might  as 
well  tell  it  to  the  cryer,  and  have  it  proclaimed  at 
the  great  door  of  every  church  in  Granada. 

Leon.  Well,  you  shall  be  obeyed;  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  be  faithful  to  you.  Men  give  themselves 
strange  airs  about  our  sex:  we  are  so  unaccus- 
tomed, they  say,  to  be  trusted,  that  our  vanity  of  a 
confidence  shews  we  are  unworthy  of  it. 

Donna  C.  No  matter  what  they  say;  t  think 
half  of  their  superiority  lies  in  their  beards  and 
their  doublets. 

Dun  P.  (Within.')  Leonora! 

Leon.  My  father  calls  me  :  farewell,  dear  Clara  I 
should  you  want  ray  assistance,  you  know  you  may 
command  me.  [^Exit. 

Enter  FERDINAND. 

Fer.  So,  sir,  I  have  found  you.  Do  you  know 
me,  sir? 

Donna  C.  I  have  so  many  acquaintances  whom 
I  should  wish  not  to  know,  that  I  don't  like  to  an- 
swer that  question  suddenly. 

Fer.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  sharper,  youngster? 

Donna  C.  Sharpers  wear  good  clothes. 

Fer,  And  puppies  wear  long  swords.  What 
means  thai  piece  of  steel  dangling  there  by  thy  ef- 
feminate side?  Is  thy  soft  hand  too  weak  to  touch 
it?  Death!  to  be  rivalled  by  a  puppet !  by  a  thing 
made  of  cream!  Why,  thou  compound  of  fringe, 
lace,  and  powder,  darest  thou  pretend  to  win  a 
lady's  aftections?  Answer,  stripling,  canst  thou 
fight  for  a  lady? 

DonnaC.  (Aside.)  He's  a  terrible  fellow!  I 
quake  every  inch  of  me  ;  but  I  must  put  a  good 
face  upon  it  :  I'll  try  what  speaking  big  will  do. 
(^Advancing.)  Why,  yes.  Captain  Terrible  !  do  you 
suppose  I  am  to  be  daunted  by  your  blustering? 
Bless  me  !  if  a  long  stride,  a  fierce  brow,  and  a 
loud  voice,  were  mortal,  which  of  us  would  live  to 
twenty  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know,  d — n  me — 

Fer.  Draw  your  sword,  draw  your  sword,  thou 
amphibious  thing  !  If  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
let  me  see  liovv  you  will  prove  it.     (Draws.) 

DonnaC.  (Aside.)  Oh,  lord!  what  will  become 
of  me  ! — Hold,  hold  !  for  heaven's  sake  !  What, 
will  nothing  but  fij;hting  satisfy  you?  I'll  do  any- 
thing in  reason  :  don't  be  so  hasty.  [then  ? 

Fer.  Oh !  thou  egregious  dastard !  you  won't  fight, 

Donna  C.  (Aside.)  No,  by  no  means. — I'll  settle 
this  matter  in  another  way. — What  will  become  of 
me?  (Aside.) 

Fer.  Thy  hand  shakes  so,  thou  wilt  not  be  able 
to  sign  a  paper,  though  it  were  ready  for  thee; 
therefore,  observe  what  I  say  to  you. 

Donna  C.  Yes,  sir. 

Fer.  And  if  thou  darest  to  disobey,  or  raurmur 
at  the  smallest  article — 


Donna  C.  Yes,  sir. 

Fer.  First,  then,  own  thou  art  a  coward. 

Donna  C.  Yes,  sir. 

Fer.  Unworthy  of  Leonora. 

Donna  C.  Yes,  sir. 

Fer.  Return  instantly  to  Salamanca. 

DonnaC.  (Seeing  Leonora.)  Ha,  Leonora!— 
Not  till  I  have  chastised  you  for  your  insolence. 
(Dratcs.) 

Enter  LEONORA,  who  runs  between  them. 

Leon.  Heavens!  what  do  I  seel  Fighting!  for 
shame,  Ferdinand  !  draw  ^our  sword  on  a  stranger? 

Fer.  Don't  hold  me!     (To  Leon.) 

Donna  C.  Hold  him  fast,  madam  ;  you  can't  do 
him  a  greater  kindness. 

Fer.  (Struggling.)  Dear  Leonora! 

Donna  C.  Thou  miserable  coward  !  thou  egre- 
gious dastard  !  thou  poltroon  !  By  what  name  shall 
I  call  thee  1 

Fer.  Do  you  hear  him,  Leonora? 

Donna  C.  Hold  him  fast,  madam  ;  I  am  quite  in 
a  fever  with  my  rage  at  him.  Madam,  that  fellow 
never  should  pretend  to  you  :  he  was  just  ready  to 
sign  a  paper  1  had  prepared  for  him,  renouncing  all 
right  and  title  to  you. 

Fer.  (To  Leonora.)  By  heaven  you  injure  me  ! 

Donna  C.  He  had  just  consented  to  leave  this 
city,  and  was  actually  upon  his  knees   to  me   for 

Per.  Can  I  bear  this?  [mercy, — 

Leon.  Patience,  dear  Ferdinand  ! 

Donna  C.  When  seeing  you  coming,  he  plucked 
up  a  little  spirit,  because  he  knew  you  would  pre- 
vent us;  and,  drawing  out  his  unwilling  sword, 
which  hung  dangling  like  a  dead  weight  by  his  side 
there,  he  began  to  flourish  it  about  just  as  I  do 
now,  madam. 

Fer.  Nothing  shall  restrain  me.  Loose  me  ;  or, 
by  m^'  wrongs,  I  shall  think  you  are  confederate 
with  him. — Now,  madam,  I  see  why  you  were  so 
anxious  to  prevent  me  from  chastising  that  cox- 
comb. It  was  not  your  love  of  me,  but  your  fears 
for  him,  ungrateful  woman  ! 

Leon.  Dear  Ferdinand,  rely  upon  it  you  are  mis- 
taken :   don't  trust  appearances. 

Fer.  Incomparable  sex !  W^e  are  their  fools  so 
often,  they  think  nothing  too  gross  to  pass  upon 
us.  'Sdeatli !  weathercocks,  wind,  and  feathers, 
are  nothing.  Woman,  woman,  is  the  true  type  of 
mutability  !  And  to  be  false  to  me,  for  such  a  thing 
as  that!  I  could  cut  such  a  man  out  of  a  sugared 
cake  !    I  believe  a  confectioner  made  him. 

Leon.  Have  you  done  yet? 

Fer.  No,  nor  never  shall,  till  you  satisfy  me. — 
Then,  adieu  !  you  shall  see  me  no  more,  but  you 
shall  hear  of  me.  I'll  find  your  Narcissus,  that 
precious  flower-pot:  I'll  make  him  an  example. 
All  the  wrongs  I  have  suff'ered  from  you,  shall  be 
revenged  on  him.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — The  Hotel. — E«/er  Lazarillo. 

Lazar.  1  have  often  heard  that  gentlemen,  that 
is,  fine  gentlemen,  had  no  conscience;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  truth  is,  they  have  no  stomachs  :  they 
seem  to  think  of  every  thing  but  eating;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  think  of  nothing  else.  But  here  comes 
one  of  my  masters. 

Enter  DONNA  Clara,  with  a  paper. 

DonnaC.  Has  Don  Pedro  been  here  to  inquire 
Lazar.  Truly,  sir,  I  can't  tell.  [for  me? 

Donna  C.  W^as  he  here  ? 

Lazar.  Ay,  that  he  was,  certainly. 

Donna  C.  Did  he  leave  nothing  with  you  for  me? 

Lazar.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Donna  C.   What,  no  money  ? 

Lazar.  Money  !  [two  hundred  pistoles. 

Donna  C.  Ay,  money.     I  expected  a  purse  with 

Lazar.  I  believe  1  have  made  a  small  mistake. 

The  purse  belongs  to  this  master,  and  I  gave  it  to 

the  other.  (Aside.) — Are  you  certain  you  expected 

a  purse  with  two  hundred  pistoles?  [stare  at  ? 

Donna  C,  Certain  ;  yes.    What  does  the  fellow 
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Lazar,  You  are  sure  tliej  were  not  for  anotlier 
gentleman  that  shall  be  nameless? 
Donna  C.  Is  the  booby  drunk  1 
Lazar.  It  must  be  with  wind,  then.    Why,  sir,  I 
did  receive  a  purse  witli  the  sum  you  mentioned, 
and  from  Don  Pedro  ;  but  whether  it  was  intended 
for  you,  is  a  point  that  requires  some  consideration. 
Donna  C.  What  did  Don  Pedro  say  to  you  1 
Lazar.  I'll  tell  you,  sir.     "  Friend,"  says  Don 
Pedro,  "  there  are  two  hundred  pistoles  for  your 
master.''  [master? 

Donna  C.  Well,  dolt-head  !  and  who  is  your 
Lazar.  There's  the  point,  now  ;  there's  the 
puzzle.  Ah  !  sir,  there  are  man)'  things  you  would 
not  find  it  easy  to  explain,  though  you  was  edu- 
cated at  Salamanca,  and  are  no  doubt  a  great 
scholar.  [of  your  impertinence. 

Donna  C.  Give  me  the  money,  fool;  and  no  more 

Lazar.  There  it  is,  sir.  Heaven  do  you  good 
with  it;  I  think  I  know  some  people  who  would 
be  glad  ofjust  that  sum,  especially  if  they  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  it. 

Donna  C.  No  more;  I  expect  Don  Pedro.  Bid 
Borachio  get  a  good  dinner;  and  here  take  this 
letter  of  credit,  lock  it  up  carefully;  I  shall  have 
occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  cash,  and  this  way  'tis 
most  portable  :  be  careful  of  it,  and  make  no  mis- 
takes :  I  expect  dinner  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  I 
return.  [Exit. 

Lazar.  Yon  shall  not  wait  a  moment.  This  is 
the  pleasantest  order  I  have  yet  received  from 
either  of  my  masters.  Here  comes  Borachio;  I'll 
try  if  ray  host  understands  anything  of  a  table. 

Enter  Borachio. 
Signer  Borachio,  or  Master  Borachio,  or  Don  Jo- 
seph   de   Borachio,  you  come    most   opportunely. 
^^  e  must  have  a  dinner  immediately. 

liora.  Name  your  hour.  I  am  always  prepared; 
two  hours  hence,  an  hour,  half  an  hour.  My  cooks 
are  the  readiest  fellows — 

Lazar.  Ay,  but  this  must  not  be  one  of  your 
every-day  dinners  ;  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
hand  ;  tossed  up  and  warmed  over  again,  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  like  a  day  in  the  beginning  of  April : 
that's  villanous. 

Bora.  Do  you  think  I  have  kept  the  first  tavern 
in  the  city  so  long,  not  to  know  bow  to  please  a 
gentleman  ? 

Lfizar.  Some  gentlemen  are  easily  pleased  ;  other 
gentlemen  are  hard  to  be  pleased:   now  I'm  of  the 

Bora.  Gentleman,  for.sooth  !  [latter  order. 

Lazar.  A  gentleman's  gentleman  ;  that  is,  my 
master's  master  in  most  things  ;  but,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  eating,  absolute  and  uncontrollable.  But 
come.  Master  Borachio,  let  us  have  your  idea  of  a 

Bora.  Two  courses,  to  be  sure.  [dinner. 

Lazar.  Two  courses  and  a  dessert. 

Bora.  Five  in  the  first,  and  seven  in  the  second. 

Lazar.  Good.  [savoury  soup — 

Bora.  Why,  in  the  middle,  I  would  have  a  rich 

Lazar.  Made  with  cray-fish  :   good  ! 

Bora.  At  the  top,  two  delicate  white  trout,  just 
'resh  from  the  river — 

Lazar.  Good!  excellent!  go  on,  go  on  ! 

Bora.  At  the  bottom,  a  roast  duck — 

Lazar.  A  duck  !  a  scavenger  !  an  unclean  bird! 
I  "waddling  glutton!  his  bill  is  a  shovel,  and  his 
>ody  but  a  dirt-cart.  Away  with  your  duck  !  let 
ne  have  a  roast  turkey,  plump  and  full-breasted, 
ind  his  craw  filled  with  marrow. 

Bora.  You  shall  have  it. 

Lazar.  Now  for  the  side  dishes. 

Bora.  At  one  side,  stewed  venison  ;  at  the  other, 
.11  English  plum-pudding — 

Lazar.  An  English  plum-pudding !  that's  a  dish 
am  a  stranger  to.  Now,  Signor  Borachio,  to  your 
econd  course. 

Bora.  Roast  lamb  at  the  top,  partridge  at  the 
fottom,  ielly  and  oralette  on  one  side,  pig  and  ham 
it  the  other,  and  olla-podrida  in  the  middle. 


Lazar.  All  wrong,  all  wrong!  What  shoald  be 
at  the  top,  you  put  at  the  bottom,  and  two  dishes 
of  pork  at  the  same  side.  It  won't  do!  it  will 
never  do,  I  tell  you.  [no  better. 

Bora.  How  would  you  have  itl  I  can  order  it 
Lazar.  It  will  never  do.  Mind,  I  don't  find 
fault  with  the  things  ;  the  things  are  good  enough, 
very  good  ;  but  half  the  merit  of  a  service  consists 
in  the  manner  in  which  you  jmt  it  on  the  table. 
Pig  and  ham  on  the  same  side  !  why  you  might  as 
well  put  a  Hebrew  Jew  into  the  same  stall  at 
church  with  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  Mind  me  ;  do 
but  mind  me!  See,  now  :  suppose  this  floor  were 
the  table.  (Goes  upon  one  knee,  and  tears  the papfr 
given  him  by  Donna  Clara.)  Here's  the  lop,  and 
there's  the  bottom :  put  your  partridge  here, 
(places  a  piece  of  the  paper,)  your  lamb  there: 
(another  piece  of  the  paper:)  there's  top  and  bot- 
tom. Your  jelly  in  the  middle,  (another  piece  of 
the  paper,)  olla-podrida  and  pig  at  this  side,  toge- 
ther ;  (two  pieces  of  the.  paper;)  and  the  omiette 
and  bam  at  this:  {two  more  pieces  of  the  paper:) 
there's  a  table  laid  out  for  you  as  it  should  be. 
(Locking  at  it  with  great  satisfaction.) 

Enter  DoNNA  Clara  and  Don  Pedro. 

Donna  C.  Heyday  !  what  are  you  about  on  your 
knees,  there? 

Lazar.  Shewing  mine  host  how  to  lay  out  your 
honour's  dinner  :  I'm  no  novice  at  these  matters  ; 
I'll  venture  a  wager — there  are  the  dishes. 

Donna  C.  Get  up,  pu|)py  I  What's  this?  as  I 
live,  the  letter  of  credit  1  left  with  him  to  put  up 
for  me,  all  torn  to  pieces  ! 

Lazar.  Oh,  the  devil  !  I  was  so  full  of  the  din- 
ner, every  thing  else  slipped  out  of  my  memory. 
(Aside.) — Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  quite  forgot  it.  I 
was  so  taken  up  about  the  luaiu  chance,  I  quite 
forgot  the  value  of  the  paper. 

Donna  C  Dolt!  idiot!  A  letter  of  credit  for  no 
less  than  four  hundred  pistoles!  What  amends  can 
you  make  for  such  inconceivable  stupidity? 

Bora.  (To  Lazarillo.)  The  merit  of  a  dinner 
consists,  you  know,  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
put  the  things  on  the  table.  This  is  a  confounded 
dear  dinner,  truly. 

Lazar.  Plague  upon  it,  it  was  your  fault,  and 
not  mine.  It  never  would  have  happened  if  you 
had  served  up  the  course  properly.  Pig  and  ham 
on  the  same  side  !  such  a  blunder  was  never  heard 
of.  [Exit  Bora. 

Donna  C.  (To  Don  P.)  What  can  I  do  with 
this  fellow  ? 

Don  P.  The  mischief  is  not  without  remedy. 
You  must  take  up  the  pieces,  join  them,  and  paste 
them  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Your  bankers  won't 
refuse  it.  [Pedro  ? 

Donna  C.    Hear  you — do   you  understand    Don 

Lazar.  Perfectly.  But,  in  truth,  sir,  Bora- 
chio's  stupidity  was  enough  to  drive  every  thing 
out  of  one's  memory.     He  wanted,  sir — 

Donna  C.  Silence  !  'lake  these  fragments,  and 
join  tliem  as  Don  Pedro  directed  you.  Make  haste, 
and  attend  at  dinner. 

Lazar.  Yes,  sir:  they'll  make  twenty  mistakes, 
if  I  am  not  present  lo  direct  them.  [Exit. 

Don  P.  Really,  young  gentleman,  nothing  could 
be  more  a-propos  than  your  arrival.  A  day's  delay 
longer,  had  lost  you  3'our  mistress,  and  a  good  por- 
tion into  the  bargain.  Have  you  seen  an}  thing  of 
Ferdinand,  your  rival,  since  ? 

Donna  C.  Yes,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  a  most 
desperate  combat;  but  your  daughter  stepped  in, 
and  he  ran  to  her  for  protection  :  but  I  frightened 
him  soundly. 

Don  P.  Indeed  I  — 

Enter  BoRACHIO. 

Bora.  Gentlemen,  your  dinner  will  be  ready  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

Don  P.  Half  an  hour!  Can't  you  get  it  sooner? 
To  say  the  truth,  I'm  a  little  hungry. 
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Bora,  What  was  ordered  for  yoa  can't  be  ready 
sooner. 

Donna  C.  Let  us  have  anything  that's  ready.  Ap- 
petite's the  best  sauce.  What  say  you,  Don  Pedro? 

Bon  P.  Ay,  ay ;  better  than  all  the  cooks  in 
France.  lExeunt. 

Enter  Lazarillo,  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm. 

Lazar.  Here,  waiters,  waiters !  What,  are  ttie 
fellows  deaf?  I  knew  nothing  would  be  done,  till  I 
got  among  them. 

Enter  first  Waiter  with  a  dish. 

IWait.  W\\o  ca.\ls1  Here — ■  [you  going? 

Lazar.  What  have  you  got  there  ?    Where  are 

1  Wait.  To  carry  it  to  your  master. 
Lazar.  What  is  it? 

.    1  Wait.  I  don't  know,  the  cook  made  it,  not  I. 

Lazar.  Put  it  down,  I'll  carry  it  myself.  [Exit 
Waiter.]  It  smells  well.  What  is  if!  I'll  try. 
(Takes  a  spoon  out  of  his  pocket.)  Like  a  good  sol- 
dier, or  a  good  surgeon,  I  never  go  without  my 
arms  and  my  instruments.  (Tastes  the  dish.)  Ex- 
cellent, 'faith  !  I'll  try  it  again.  Better  and  bet- 
ter— But  here  it  goes  for  my  master. 

Enter  OCTAVIO,  meeting  Lazarillo. 

Lazar.  Cursed  ill  luck,  here's  my  other  master  ! 
(  A  side. ) 

Octa.  Where  are  you  going? 

Lazar.  Going,  sir!  Sir,  I  was  going — I  was 
going  to  carry  this  in  for  your  honours  dinner. 

Octa.  Carry  in  my  dinner,  before  you  knew  I 
was  come  homel 

Lazar.  Lord !  sir,  I  knew  you  was  coming 
Lome.  I  happened  just  now  to  pop  my  head  out 
of  the  window,  and  saw  yon  walking  down  the 
street,  so  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  your 
dinner  on  the  table  the  moment  you  came  in. 

Octa.  What  have  yon  got  there? 

Lazar.  'Tis  a  kind  of  a  fricasee ;  very  good,  I 
promise  you. 

Octa.  Let  me  have  soup.  What,  do  you  bring 
meat  before  soup,  you  blockhead  ? 

Lazar.  Lord,  sir!  nothing  so  common.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  soup  is  the  very  last  thing 
brought  to  the  table. 

Octa.  That's  not  my  custom.  Carry  that  back, 
and  order  some  soup  immediately. 

Lazar.  Yes,  sir. 

Octa.  How  unfortunate!  to  have  searched  so 
much,  and  to  have  heard  nothing  of  Clara.     [Exit. 

Lazar.  (Pretending  to  go  down,  returns.)  Now  I 
may  carry  this  to  my  first  master. 

\_Goes  into  Clara's  chamber. 
Enter  second  Waiter  with  a  dish. 

2  Wait.  Where  is  this  man?    Lazarillo  ! 
Lazar.  (Running  out.)  Who  calls?  here  I  am. 
2  Wait.  Carry  this  to  your  master. 

Lazar.  That  I  will.  Give  it  to  me.  \^Exit  Wait.] 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  first.  (Going  towardi  Clara's 
chamber,  is  called  to  Octavio's.)  What  do  you  want] 
here  I  am. 

Re-enter  first  Waiter  with  a  dish. 

1  Wait.  Here's  a  dish  for  your  master. 
Lazar.   You're  an  honest  fellow.      Come,  stir, 

stir  !  get  the  soup  as  fast  as  possible.  [Exit  Wait.~\ 
If  I  can  have  the  good  fortune  to  serve  them  both 
without  being  discovered — ■ 

Octa.  (Within.)  Lazarillo! 

Lazar.  Coming,  coming  I 

Re-enter  second  Waiter  with  a  dish. 

2  Wait.  Where  is  this  strange  fellow,  Lazarillo? 
Lazar.  Who  calls?  here  I  am. 

2  Wait.  Do  you  attend  one  table,  and  we'll  take 
care  of  the  other. 

Lazar.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I'll  take  care  of 
them  both,  [^Exit  Waiter. 

Donna  C.  (Within.)  Lazarillo! 

Lazar.  Here. 

Octa.  (Within.)  Lazarillo! 

Lazar,  Patience,  a  little  patience !     Coming  ! 


Re-enter  first  Waiter  with  a  dish. 

I  Wait.  Master  What's-your-name,  here's  a 
pudding. 

Lazar.  A  pudding  !  What  puddingl 

1  Wait.  An  English  plum-pudding. 

Lazar.  Lay  it  down,  lay  it  down.  [Exit  Waiter.'] 
This  is  a  stranger;  I  must  be  civil  to  him.  He 
looks  like  a  Mulatto  in  the  small-pox.  Let's  try 
how  he  tastes.  (Takes  out  his  spoon.)  Excellent! 
admirable!  rich  as  marrow,  and  strong  as  brandy! 
(Eats  again.)  This  is  meat  and  drink  :  no  trusting 
outsides.  'Ibis  leopard-like  pudding  is  most  di- 
vine :  I  can't  part  with  it.  (Eats  again.) 
Enter  Donna  Clara,  with  a  cane. 

Donna  C.  I  must  get  another  servant.  This  fel- 
low minds  nothing.  Where  are  you,  rascal?  (Sees 
him.)  There  he  is  cramming  himself,  instead  of  at- 

Octa.  (Within.)  Lazarillo!  [tending  me. 

Lazar.  (Speaking  with  his  mouth  full.)  In  a  mo- 
ment, in  a  moment.  [see  me? 

Donna  C.  What  are  you  about  there?  don't  you 

Lazar.  I  was  just — tasting  this  pudding  for  you. 
I  promise  you,  sir,  you'll  like  it. 

Donna  C.  Why,  'tis  all  gone. 

Lazar.  It  slips  down  so  fast,  sir,  you  can't  tell 
the  taste  of  it,  till  yon  eat  a  good  deal.  [that — 

Donna  C.  (Beats  him.)  Taste  that,  and  that,  and 

Lazar.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake  !  "Take 
care,  sir  ;  you  have  no  right  to  more  than  one  half 
of  me,  t'other  belongs  to  another  gentleman. — Oh, 
oh,  oh!  Enter  OcTAVio. 

Octa.  What's  this  !  beating  my  servant !  Loose 
your  hold,  sir!  What  right  have  you  to  strike  my 
servant?  A  blow  to  the  fellow  who  receives  my 
wages,  is  an  afiront  to  me.  You  must  account 
with  me  for  this. 

Donna  C.  (Seeing  Octavio.)  By  all  my  hopes, 
Octavio.    (Aside.) 

Lazar.  If  this  comes  to  a  duel,  and  one  of  thera 
fall,  I  am  for  the  survivor. 

Octa.  You  look  surprised,  sir!  What,  is  this 
doctrine  new  to  you  ? 

Donna  C.  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  me- 
naces from  those  lips.     Do  you  not  know  me,  Oc- 

Octa,  Know  you!  [taviol 

Donna  C.  Is  my  voice  a  stranger  to  you  ?  must 
you  have  stronger  proofs  that  I  am  Clara?  If  so, 
let  this  convince  you. 

Octa.  Oh !  unexpected  happiness !  Art  thon, 
indeed,  my  Clara?  the  same  sincere,  faithful,  ge- 
nerous Clara  I  knew  and  loved  at  Salamanca? 

Donna  C.  The  same,  the  very  same. — Don  Pe- 
dro's in  the  next  room  ;  I'll  step  and  explain  what 
has  happened,  and  send  immediately  for  Leonora 
and  Ferdinand.  lExit. 

Lazar.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  oflFering^my 
poor  congratulations  on  this  joyful  occasion?  Will 
you  believe  it,  sir,  I  had  a  sort  of  an  inkling,  a  di- 
vining, that  something  of  this  kind  would  happen  ; 
for  I  dreamt  all  last  night  of  cats  and  dogs  and  a 
spread  eagle. 

Octa.  Your  dreams,  I  hope,  go  by  contraries ; 
and  you  shall  be  a  witness  of  our  harmony,  for  I 
intend  to  keep  you  in  ray  service. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Donna  Clara,  Leonora, 
Don  Sancho,  awrf  Ferdinand. 

Don  P.  Joy,  joy,  I  give  you  joy  !  This  disco- 
very has  saved  us  all  a  great  deal  of  perplexity. 
Our  only  strife  now  shall  be,  who  will  fill  the 
greatest  quantity  of  bumpers  to  the  felicity  of  this 
double  gemini  of  turtle*. 

Don  S.  Brother-in-law  that  is  to  be,  give  me 
your  hand  :  we  will  presently  drown  all  animosi- 
ties in  a  bottle  of  honest  Borachio's  Burgundy. 

Lazar.  To  serve  tivo  masters  long  I  strove  in  vain, 
Hard  ivords  or   blows  were   all  my  toils 
could  gain  ;  [move. 

But  their  displeasure  now  no  more  can 
If  you,  (to  the  audience,)  my  hinder  mas- 
ters, but  approve,  [E.xeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  at  Mr.  Heartlys. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Clackit,  Young  Clackit, 

and  Servant. 
I 

I  Sir  C.  Tell  Mr.  Heartly,  bis  friend  and  neigh- 
■  bour,  Sir  Charles  Clackit,  would  say  three  words 
ito  him. 

i     Serv.  T  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

j  Sir  C.  Now,  nephew,  consider  once  again,  be- 
I fore  I  open  the  matter  to  my  neighbour  Heartly, 
iwhat  I  am  going  to  undertake  for  you^Why 
idon't  you  speak  ? 

1      Yoitiiy  C.  Is  it  proper  and  decent,  uncle? 
I     Sir  C.  Psha!  don't  be  a  fool,  but  answer  me. 
Don't  you  flatter  yourself. —  What  assurance  have 
you  that  this  young  lady,  my  friend's  ward,  has 
a  liking  to  you  ? 

I  Young  C.  First,  then,  whenever  I  see  her,  she 
1  never  looks  at  me;  that's  a  sign  of  love:  when- 
I lever  I  speak  to  her,  she  never  answers  me  ; 
another  sign  of  love  :  and  whenever  I  speak  to 
anybody  else,  she  seems  to  be  perfectly  easy ; 
jlbat's  a  certain  sign  of  love. 
I    Sir  C.  The  devil  it  is  I 

Young  C.  When  I  am  with  her,  she's  always 
i2;rave;  and  the  moment  I  get  up  to  leave  her, 
ILhen  the  poor  thing  begins — "  Staj',  30U  agreeable 
'unaway!  stay;  I  shall  soon  overcome  the  fears 
your  presence  gives  me."  1  could  say  more,  but 
I  man  of  honour,  uncle — 

'S'(/-  C.  What,  and  has  she  said  all  these  things 
o  you  '. 

Young  C.  Oh  !  yes,   and  ten  times  more — with 
ler  eves. 
Sir  C.  With  her  eyes'.  Eyes  are  very  equivocal, 


Jack.  However,  if  the  yonng  lady  has  any  liking 
to  vou,  Mr.  Heartly  is  too  much  a  man  of  the 
woild,  and  too  mucli  my  friend,  to  oppose  the 
match;  so  do  you  walk  into  the  garden,  and  I 
will  open  the  matter  to  him. 

Young  V.  Is  there  any  objection  to  my  staying, 
uncled  The  business  will  soon  be  ended.  You 
will  propose  the  match,  he  will  give  his  consent, 
I  sliail  give  mine,  miss  is  sent  for,  and  I'affaire 
est  fait.  {Snapping  his  fingers.) 

Sir  C.  And  so  you  think  that  a  young,  beau- 
tiful heiress,  with  forty  thousand  pounds,  is  to  be 
had  with  a  scrap  of  Frencii,  and  a  snap  of  your 
linger?  Pr'ytliee,  get  away,  and  don't  provoke 
me. 

Young  C.  Well,  well,  I  am  gone,  uncle.  When 
you  come  to  the  point,  I  slialf  be  ready  to  make 
my  appearance. — Bon  voyage!  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  The  devil's  in  these  young  fellows,  I 
think;  we  send  them  abroad  to  cure  their  sheep- 
ishness,  and  they  get  above  proof  the  other  way. 

Enter  HEARTLY. 
Good  morrow  to  you,  neighbour. 

Heart.  And  to  you.  Sir  Charles ;  I  am  glad  to 
see  ynu  so  strong  and  healthy. 

Sir  C.  I  can  return  you  the  compliment,  my 
friend:  without  llattery,  you  don't  look  more 
than  thirty-live;  and  between  ourselves,  you  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  forty— But,  mum  for  that. 

Heart.  Ease  and  tranquillity  keep  me  as  yon 
see. 

)S'/»-  C.  Why  don't  yon  marry,  neighbour  1  A 
good  wife  would  do  well  for  you. 

Heart.  For  me?  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry. 
Sir  Chiirles. 

Sir  C.  No,  faith,    I  am   serious;  and   had   I   a 
108 
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daughter  to  recommend  to  you,  you  sbonld  say 
me  nay  more  tlian  once,  I  assure  you,  neighbour 
Heartly,  before  I  would  quit  you. 

Heart.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yoa. 

Sir  C.  And  now  to  my  business. — You  have  no 
objection,  I  suppose,  to  tie  up  your  ward.  Miss 
Harriet,  though  you  have  slipped  the  collar  your- 
self.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Heart.  Quite  the  contrary,  sir;  I  have  taken 
her  some  time  from  the  boarding-school,  and 
brought  her  home  in  order  to  dispose  of  her  wor- 
thily with  her  own  inclination. 

Sir  C.  Her  father,  I  have  heard  yoa  say,  re- 
commended that  particular  care  to  you,  when  she 
had  reached  a  certain  age. 

Heart.  He  did  so:  and  I  am  the  more  desirous 
to  obey  him  scrupulously  in  this  circumstance,  as 
slie  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
person  who  shall  gain  her;  for,  not  to  mention  her 
fortune,  which  is  the  least  consideration,  her  sen- 
timents are  worthy  her  birth  ;  she  is  gentle,  mo- 
dest, and  obliging.  In  a  word,  my  friend,  I  never 
saw  youth  more  amiable  or  discreet — but  perhaps 
I  am  a  little  partial  to  her. 

Sir  C.  No,  no ;  she  is  a  delicious  creature, 
every  body  says  so. — But  I  believe,  neigh.bour, 
something  has  happened  that  you  little  think  of. 

Heart.  What,  pray.  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  My  nephew,  Mr.  Heartly — 

Re-enter  YoiiNG  Clacktt. 

Young  C.  Here  I  am  at  your  service,  sir.  My 
uncle  is  a  little  unhappy  in  his  manner;  but  I'll 
clear  the  matter  in  a  moment.  Miss  Harriet,  sir, 
your  ward — 

Sir  C.  Get  away,  you  puppy! 

Y'oung  C.  Miss"  Harriet,  sir,  your  ward,  a  most 
accomplished  young  lady,  to  be  sure — 

iS'(>  C.  Thou  art  a  most  accomplished  coxcomb, 
to  be  sure. 

Heart.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  let  the  young  gentle- 
man s|)eak. 

Young  C.  You'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Heartly  ;  my 
nncle  does  not  set  up  for  an  orator  :  a  little  con- 
fused or  so,  sir.  You  see  me  what  I  am  ;  but  I 
ought  to  ask  pardon  for  the  young  lady  and  myself. 
We  are  young,  sir.  .  '  I  must  confess  we  were 
■wrong  to  conceal  it  from  you  ;  but  ray  uncle,  I 
see,  is  pleased  to  be  angry;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
sa>'  no  more  at  present. 

Sir  C.  If  you  don't  leave  the  room  this  moment, 
and  stay  in  the  garden  till  I  call  you — 

Young.  C.  I  am  sorry  I  have  displeased  yoa — 
I  did  not  think  it  \vas  mal-a-propos;  but  you  must 
have  your  way,  uncle.  You  command,  I  submit: 
Mr.  Hearth,  your's.  [^Exit. 

SirC.  Puppy!  (Aside) — My  nephew's  a  little 
tintl'.inking,  Mr.  Heartly,  as  you  see  ;  and,  there- 
lore,  I  have  been  a  little  cautious  how  I  have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  atl'air :  but,  indeed,  he  has  persuaded 
me,  in  a  manner,  that  your  ward  and  he  are  not  ill 
together. 

Heart.  Indeed!  This  is  the  first  notice  I  have 
had  of  it,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  JMiss  Harriet 
should  conceal  it  from  me;  fori  have  often  as- 
sured her  that  I  would  never  oppose  her  inclina- 
tion, though  I  might  endeavour  to  direct  it. 

Sir  C.  You  are  right,  neighbour — But  here 
she  is. 

Enter  HARRIET  and  LuCY. 

Har.  He  is  with  company  ;  I'll  speak  to  him 
another  time.  (Retires.) 

Lucy.  Young,  handsome,  and  afraid  of  being 
seen. — You  are  very  particular,  miss.  (Apart  to 
Harriet.) 

Heart.  Miss  Harriet,  you  must  not  go. —  (Har- 
riet returns) — Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  to  intro- 
duce you   to  this  young  ladj'.  (Introduces  her.) — 


You   know,  I  suppose,  the  reason  of  this  gentle- 
man's visit  to  me  ? 

Har.  Sir!  (Confused.) 

Heart.  Don't  be  disturbed,  I  shall  not  reproach 
you  with  anything  but  keeping  your  wishes  a 
secret  from  me  so  long. 

Har.  Upon  my  word,  sir — Lucy! 

Lucy.  Well,  and  Lucy!  I'll  lay  my  life  'tis  a 
treaty  of  marriage.  Is  that  such  a  dreadful  thing? 
Oh  I  for  shame,  madam  !  Young  ladies  of  fashion 
are  not  frightened  at  such  things  now-a-days. 

Heart.  (To  Sir  Charles.)  We  have  gone  too 
far.  Sir  Charles.  We  must  excuse  her  delicacy, 
and  give  her  time  to  recover:  I  had  better  talk 
with  her  alone ;  we  will  leave  her  now.  Be  per- 
suaded, that  no  endeavours  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  happy  and  speedy 
conclusion. 

Sir  C.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Heartly. 
Young  lady,  your  servant. — What  grace  and  mo- 
desty !  She  is  a  most  engaging  creature,  and  I 
shall  be  proud  to  make  her  one  of  ray  family.  (To 
Heartly.) 

Heart.  You  do  us  honour.  Sir  Charles. 

[E.reunt  Sir  Charles  and  Heartly, 

Lucy.  Indeed,  Miss  Harriet,  you  are  very  par- 
ticular. You  was  tired  of  the  boarding-school, 
and  yet  seem  to  have  no  inclination  to  be  married. 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?  That  smirk- 
ing old  gentleman  is  uncle  to  Mr.  Clackit;  and, 
my  life  for  it,  he  has  made  some  proposals  to  your 
guardian. 

Har.  Pr'ythee,  don't  plague  rae  about  Mr. 
Clackit. 

Lucy.  But  why  not,  miss?  Though  he  is  a 
little  fantastical,  loves  to  hear  himself  talk,  and 
is  somewhat  self-sulHcient,  you  must  consider 
he  is  young,  has  been  abroad,  and  keeps  good 
company.  The  trade  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  if 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  grow  over  nice  and 
exceptions. 

Har,  But  if  I  can  find  one  without  these  faults, 
I  may  surely  please  myself. 

Lucy.  Without  these  faults!  and  is  he  young, 
miss  ? 

Har.  He  is  sensible,  modest,  polite,  affable, 
and  generous  ;  and  charms  from  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  his  own  heart,  as  much  as  others 
disgust  by  their  senseless  airs  and  insolent  affecta- 
tion. 

Lucy.  Upon  my  word  ! — But  why  have  you  kept 
this  a  secret  so  longl  Your  guardian  is  kind  to 
you  beyond  conception.  What  difficulties  can  you 
have  to  overcome! 

Har.  Why,  the  difficulty  of  declaring  ray  sen- 
timents. 

Lucy.  Leave  that  to  me,  miss. — But  your  spark, 
with  all  his  accomplishments,  must  have  very 
little  penetration  not  to  have  discovered  his  good 
fortune  in  your  eyes. 

Har.  I  take  care  that  ray  eyes  don't  tell  too 
much;  and  he  has  too  much  delicacy  to  interpret 
looks  to  his  advantage.  Besides,  he  would  cer- 
tainly disapprove  my  passion;  and  if  I  should 
ever  make  the  declaration,  and  meet  with  a  denial, 
I  should  absolutely  die  with  shame. 

Lucy.  I'll  ensure  your  life  for  a  silver  thimble. 
—But  what  can  possibly  hinder  your  coming 
together. 

Har.  His  excess  of  merit. 

Lucy.  His  excess  of  a  fiddlestick  !  But  come, 
I'll  put  you  in  the  way:  you  shall  trust  me 
with  the  secret;  I'll  entrust  it  again  to  half  a 
do/en  friends;  they  shall  entrust  it  to  half  a 
dozen  more;  by  which  means,  it  will  travel  half 
the  world  over  in  a  week's  time:  the  gentleman 
will  certainlv  hear  of  it,  and  then  if  he  is  not  at 
your  feet  iti  the  fetching  of  a  sigh,  I'll  give  up 
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i  all  my  perquisites  at  jour  wedding.  What  is  his 
I  name,  miss  ? 

;  Har.  I  canuot  tell  you  his  name ;  indeed,  I 
i  cannot:  I  am  afraid  of  being  thought  too  singular. 
;  But  why  should  1  be  ashamed  of  my  passion  ? 
i  Is  the  impression  which  aviituous  character  makes 
I  upon  our  hearts  such  a  weakness  that  it  may  not 
;  be  excused  f 

j  Lucy.  By  my  faith,  miss,  I  can't  understand 
j  jou  :  you  are  afraid  of  being  thought  singular, 
I  and  you  really  are  so.  T  would  sooner  renounce 
I  all  the  passions  in  the  universe,  than  liave  one  in 
j  my  bosom  beating  and  fluttering  itself  to  pieces. 

Re-enter  Heartly. 

Heart,  Leave  us,  Lucv. 

Lucy.  There's  something  going  forward ;  'tis 
very  hard  I  can't  be  of  the  party.    \_Aside,  and  exit. 

A'ea/<.  She  certainly  thinks,  from  the  character 
of  the  young  man,  that  I  shall  disapprove  of  her 
choice.    {Aside.) 

Har.  What  can  I  possibly  say  to  him  ?  I  am  as 
I  much  ashamed  to  make  the  declaration,  as  he 
[would  be  to  understand  it.  {Aside.') 
\  Heart.  Don't  imagine  that  I  would  know  more 
!of  your  thoughts  than  you  desire  I  should;  but 
ithe  tender  care  which  I  have  ever  shewn,  and 
I  the  sincere  friendship  wliich  I  shall  always  have 
-for  you,  give  me  a  sort  of  right  to  inquire  into 
everything  that  concerns  you.  Some  friends  have 
spoken  to  me  in  particular;  but  that  is  not  all — 
1  liave  lately  found  you  thoughtful,  absent,  and 
disturbed.  Be  plain  with  me  ;  has  not  somebody 
ibeeii  happy  enough  to  please  you? 
;  Har.  I  cannot  deny  it,  sir  ;  yes,  somebody  in- 
ideed  has  pleased  me.  But  I  must  entreat  you 
not  to  give  credit  to  any  idle  stories,  or  inquire 
jfurther  into  the  particulars  of  my  inclination;  for 
I  cannot  possibly  have  resolution  enough  to  say 
imore  to  you. 

Heart.  But  have  you  made  a  choice,  my  dear? 

Har.  I  have,  in  my  own  inind,  sir  ;  and  'tis 
im()ossible  to  make  a  better  ;  reason,  honour, 
everything  must  approve  it. 

Heart.  And  how  long  have  you  conceived  this 
passion  ? 

Har.  Ever  since  I  left  the  country— to  live  with 
you.  '.Sighs.) 

'  Heart.  I  see  your  confusion,  and  will  relieve 
ijoufromit  immediately.  I  am  informed  of  the 
iwliole — 

Har.  Sir  ! 

Heart.  Don't  be  uneasy  ;  for  I  can,  with  plea>ure, 
issure  you  that  your  passion  is  returned  with  equal 
enderness.  [happy. 

'  Har.  If  you  are  not  deceived,  I  cannot  be  more 
1  Heart.  I  think  1  am  not  deceived  ;  but  after  the 
declaration  you  have  made,  and  the  assurances 
|.vliich  I  have  given  you,  why  will  you  conceal  it 
|iny  longer?  Have  I  not  deserved  a  little  more 
ponfidence  from  you? 

I    Har.  You  have,  indeed,  deserved  it ;  and  should 
'eriainly  have  it,  were  1  not  well  assured  that  you 
youid  oppose  my  inclinations. 
!   Heart.  I  oppose  them  !     Am  I,  then,  so  unkind 

10  you,   my  dear  Harriet?     Can  you  in   the   least     , 

Houbt  of  my  affection  for  you?    I  promise  you  that     lows  of  course. 


Har.  You  will  easily'find  him ;  and  when  you 
have,  pray  tell  him  how  improper  it  is  for  a  young 
woman  to  speak  iirst.  Persuade  him  to  spare  my 
blushes,  and  to  release  me  from  so  terrible  a  situa- 
tion. I  shall  leave  him  with  you;  and  hope  that 
this  declaration  will  make  it  impossible  for  you  to 
mistake  me  any  longer.  {^Goiinj.) 

Enter   Young   Clackit.    (Harriet  remains  on  the 
stage. ) 

Heart.  Are  we  not  alone?  What  can  she  mean? 
(Aside. ) 

Young  C.  Apropos,  'faith!  Here  they  are  to- 
gether. 

Heart.  I  did  not  see  him  ;  but  now  the  riddle's 
explained.  (Aside.) 

Har.  What  can  he  want  now?  This  is  the  most 
spiteful  interruption!   (Aside.) 

i'oung  C.  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Heartly.  (Crosses 
him  to  go  to  Harriet.)  Have  I  cauijht  you  at  last, 
my  divine  Harriet!  Well,  Mr.  Heartly,  sans 
facon — But  what's  the  matter?  Things  look  a 
little  gloomy  here;  one  mutters  to  himself,  and 
gives  me  no  answer,  and  the  other  turns  her  head 
and  winks  at  me.  How  the  devil  am  1  to  interpret 
all  this? 

Har.  I  wink  at  you,  sir?     Did  I,  sir? 

I  onng  C.  Yes,  you,  my  angel  !  but,  mum  ! — Mr. 
Heartly,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  is  all  this  ?  Speak, 
I  conjure  you,  is  it  life  or  death  with  me? 

Har.  What  a  dreadful  situation  I  am  in  ! 

Voting  C.  Hope  for  the  best;  I'll  bring  matters 
about,  I  warrant  you. 

Heart.  Miss  Harriet's  will  is  a  law  to  me;  and 
for  you,  sir,  the  friendship  which  I  have  ever  pro- 
fessed for  your  uncle  is  too  sincere  not  to  exert 
some  of  it  upon  this  occasion. 

Har.  I  shall  die  with  confusion!  (Aside.) 

I'oung  C.  I  am  alive  again.  Dear  Mr.  Heartly, 
thou  art  a  most  adorable  creature  !  What  a  hap- 
piness it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  sense,  vvho 
has  no  foolish  prejudices,  and  can  see  when  a  young 
fellow  has  something  tolerable  about  him  ! 

Heart.  Sir,  not  to  (latter  you,  I  must  declare, 
that  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  your  friends  and 
family,  that  I  have  hopes  of  seeing  you  and  this 
young  lady  happy.  I  will  go  directly  to  your  uncle, 
and  assure  him  that  everything  goes  on  to  our 
wishes.  (Going.) 

Har.  Air.  Heartly — pray,  sir — 

Heart.  Poor  Harriet!  1  see  your  distress,  and 
am  sorry  for  it;  but  it  must  be  got  over,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  (Aside.)  Mr.  Clackit,  my  dear, 
will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  entertain  you  for 
the  little  time  that  1  shall  be  absent?  Poor  Miss 
Harriet!  [Exit. 

1  ouiig  C.  Allez,  allez,  monsieur!  I'll  answer  for 
that.  Well,  ma'am,  I  think  everything  succeeds  (o 
our  wishes.  Be  sincere,  tny  adorable — Don't  you 
think  yourself  a  very  happy  young  lady? 

Har.  I  shall  be  most  particularly  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  if  you  would  inform  me  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this. 

i.oung  C.  Inform  you,  miss?  The  matter,  I 
believe,  is  pretty  clear:  our  friends  have  under- 
standing— we  have  aH'ections — and  a  marriage  fol- 


have  no  will  but  your's. 

j  Har.  Since  you  desire  it,  then,  I  will  endeavour 

10  explain  myself. 

j  Heart.  I  am  all  attention  ;  speak. 

I  Har.  And  if  I  do,  I  feel  I  shall  never  be  able  to 

;peak  to  you  again. 

:  Heart,  I  see  your  delicacy  is  hurt.  But  let  me 
ntreat  you  once  more  to  conlide  in  me.  Tell  me 
IS  name,  and  the  next  moment  I  will  go  to  him, 
nd  assure  him  that  my  consent  shall  conlirm  both 
our  happiness. 


Har.  Marriage,  sir!  Pray,  what  relation  or 
particular  connexion  is  there  between  you  and  me, 
sir? 

Young  C.  I  may  be  deceived,  "faith!  but,  upon 
my  honour,  I  always  supposed  that  there  was  a 
little  smattering  of  inclination  between  us. 

Har.  And  have  you  spoken  to  my  guardian  upon 
this  supposition,  sir? 

Young  C.  And  are  you  angry  at  it?  I  believe  not. 

Har.  Indeed,  sir,  this  behaviour  of  your's  is  most 
extraordinary. 
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Young  C.  Upon  my  soul,  tbis  is  very  droll. 
What!  has  not  your  guardian  been  here  this  nio- 
nient,  and  expressed  all  imaginable  pleasure  at  our 
intended  union? 

Har.  He  is  in  an  error,  sir  ;  and  had  I  not  been 
too  much  astonished  at  your  behaviour,  I  had  un- 
deceived him  long  before  now. 

Yoiaig  C.  (Hums  a  time.)  But,  pray,  miss, 
what  can  be  your  intention  in  raising  all  this  con- 
fusion in  the  lauiily,  and  opposing  your  own  incli- 
nations? 

Har.  Opposing  my  own  inclinations,  sir? 
Young  C.  Ay,  opposing  your  own  inclinations, 
madam. 

Har,  Be  assured,  sir,  I  never  in  my  life  had  the 
least  thought  about  you. 

Young  C.  Come,  come,  I  know  what  I  know. 
Har.    Don't    make    yourself    ridiculous,    Mr. 
Clackit. 

Young  C.  Don't  you  make  yourself  miserable. 
Miss  Harriet. 

Har,  I  am  only  so  when  you  persist  to  torment 
me. 

Young  C,  And  yon  really  believe  that  you  don't 
love  me? 

Har.  Positively  not. 

Young  C.  And  yon  are  very  sure,  now,  that  you 
hate  me?  (Conceiiedlg.) 
Har.  Oh  !  most  cordially  ! 

Young  C,  Poor  young  lady  !    I  do  pity  her  from 
my  soul. 
Har.  Then  why  don't  you  leave  me  1 
Young  C,  "  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i   tli  hud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 
Take  warning,  miss  ;  when  you  once  begin  to  pine 
in  thought,  'tis  all  over  with  you  ;  and,  be  assured, 
since  you  are  obstinately  bent  to  give  yourself  airs, 
that  if  you  once  suller  me  to  leave  this  house  in  a 
pet — do   you    mind   me? — not    all    your   sighing, 
whining,  fits,  vapours,   and  hysterics,  shall  ever 
move  me  to   take  the  least  compassion  on  you. 
Coi'ite  quil  coute. 

Re-enter  Heartly  and  SiR  Charles  Clackit. 

Sir  C,  There  they  are,  the  pretty  doves  !  That 
is  the  age,  neighbour  Heartly,  for  happiness  and 
pleasure. 

Heart.  I  am  willing,  you  see,  to  lose  no  time, 
which  may  convince  you.  Sir  Charles,  how  proud  I 
am  of  this  alliance  in  our  families. 

Sir  C.  'Gad !  I  will  send  for  the  fiddles,  and  take 
a  dance  myself,  and  a  fig  for  the  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. But,  liold,  hold!  the  lovers,  methinks,  are  a 
little  out  of  humour  with  each  other.  What  is 
the  matter,  Jack?  Not  pouting,  sure,  before  your 
time? 

Young  C,  A  trifle,  sir;  the  lady  will  tell  you. 
(Hums  a  tunc) 

Heart.  You  seem  to  be  troubled,  Harriet!  What 
can  this  mean? 

Har.  You  have  been  in  an  error,  sir,  about  me; 
I  did  not  undeceive  you,  because  I  could  not  ima- 
gine that  the  consequences  could  have  been  so 
serious  and  so  sudden  ;  but  I  am  now  forced  to  fell 
you  that  you  have  misunderstood  me — that  you 
have  distressed  me. 

Heart.  How,  my  dear? 

Sir  C.  What  do  you  say,  miss  ? 

Young  C.  Mademoiselle  is  pleased  to  be  out  of 
humour;  but  I  can't  blame  her;  for,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, I  think  a  little  coquetry  becomes  her. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  ay,  ay!  oh,  oh!  is  that  all?  These 
little  squalls  seldom  overset  the  lover's  boat,  but 
drive  it  the  faster  to  port.     Ay,  ay,  ay ! 

Young  C.  Talk  to  her  a  little,  Mr.  Heartly.  She 
is  a  fine  lady,  and  has  many  virtues;  but  she  does 
not  know  the  world. 


Heart.  For  heaven's  sake.  Miss  Harriet,  explain 
this  riddle  to  me. 

Har.  I  cannot,  sir.  I  have  discovered  the  weak- 
ness of  my  heart ;  I  have  discovered  it  to  you,  sir; 
but  your  unkind  interpretations  and  reproachful 
looks  convince  me  that  I  have  already  said  but  too 
much.  [Exit, 

Sir  C,  Well,  but  liarkye!  nephew,  this  is  going 
a  little  too  far.     What  have  you  done  to  her? 

Heart,  1  never  saw  her  so  agitated  before. 

Young  C.  Upon  my  soul,  gentlemen,  I  am  as 
much  surprised  at  it  as  you  can  be.  The  little 
hrouillerie  between  us,  arose  upon  her  persisting 
that  there  was  no  passion,  no  penchant  between 
us. 

Sir  C.  I'll  tell  you  what.  Jack ;  there  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  impudence  about  you,  that  I  don't 
approve  of. 

Young  C.  But  what  can  the  lady  object  to?  I 
have  offered  to  marry  her,  is  not  that  a  proof  suffi- 
cient I  like  her?  A  young  fellow  must  have  some 
affection  that  will  go  such  lengths  to  indulge  it. 
Ha,  ha! 

Sir  C.  Why,  really,  friend  Heartly,  I  don't  see 
how  a  young  man  can  well  do  more,  or  a  lady 
desire  more.     What  say  you,  neighbour? 

Heart,  Upon  my  word,  I  am  puzzled  about  it; 
my  thoughts  upon  the  matter  are  so  various  and  so 
confused.  Everything  I  see  and  hear  is  so  contra- 
dictory— is  so — She  certainly  cannot  like  anybody 
else  I 

Young  C,  No,  no  ;  I'll  answer  for  that. 

Heart.  Or  she  may  be  fearful,  then,  that  your  pas- 
sion for  her  is  not  sincere;  or,  like  other  young 
men  of  the  times,  you  may  grow  careless  upon  mar- 
riage, and  neglect  her. 

Young  C,  Ha!  Egad!  you  have  hit  it;  nothing 
but  a  little,  natural,  delicate  sensibility.  (Hums  a 
tune.) 

Heart.  If  so,  perhaps  the  violence  of  her  re- 
proaches may  proceed  from  the  lukewarmness  of 
your  professions. 

Young  C,  Je  vous  denumde pardon,  I  have  sworn 
to  her,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  that  she 
should  be  the  happiest  of  her  sex  :  but  there  is  no- 
thing surprising  in  all  this;  it  is  the  misery  of  an 
over-fond  heart,  to  be  always  doubtful  of  its  hap- 
piness. 

Heart.  And  if  she  marries  thee,  I  fear  that 
she'll  be  kept  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  long  as  she 
lives.  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  LuCY. 

Lucy,  Pray,  gentlemen,  which  of  you  has  af- 
fronted my  mistress  1  She  is  in  a  mcst  prodigious 
taking  yonder,  and  vows  to  return  into  the  country 
again. 

Young  C.  Poor  thing! 

Heart,  I  must  inquire  further  into  this;  her  be-- 
haviour  is  too  particular  for  me  not  to  be  disturbed 
at  it. 

Lucy,  She  desires  that  when  she  has  recovered 
herself,  she  may  talk  with  you  alone,  sir.  (To 
Heartly. ) 

Heart.  I  shall  with  pleasure  attend  her. 

[Exit  Lucy, 

Sir  C.  I  would  give,  old  as  I  am,  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  to  be  beloved  by  that  sweet  creature  as  yoa 
are.  Jack. 

Young  C.  And  throw  your  gout  and  rheumatism 
into  the  bargain,  uncle?  Ha,  ha!  Divine  Bacchus! 
La,  la,  la,  &c.  (Sings.) 

Sir  C,  I  wonder  what  the  devil  is  come  to  the 
young  fellows  of  this  age,  neighbour  Heartly?  Why, 
a  fine  woman  has  no  effect  upon  them.  Is  there  no 
method  to  make  them  less  fond  of  themselves,  and 
more  mindful  of  the  ladies? 

Heart.  Lookye !  Mr.  Clackit ;  if  Miss  Harriet's 
affections  declare  for  you,  she  must  not  be  treated 
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with  neglect  or  disdain:  nor  could  I  bear  it,  sir. 
Any  man  must  be  proud  of  Iier  partiality  to  him  ; 
and  he  must  be  fashionably  insensible,  indeed,  who 
would  not  make  it  his  darling  care  to  defend  from 
every  inquietude  the  most  delicate  and  tender  of 
lier  sex. 

Sh-  C.  Most  nobly  and  warmly  said,  Mr.  Heartly. 
Go  to  her,  nephew,  directly;  throw  yourself  at  her 
feet,  and  swear  liow  much  her  beauty  and  virtue 
have  captivated  you,  and  don't  let  her  go  till  you 
have  set  her  dear  little  heart  at  rest. 

Voiaifj  C.  Would  you  have  me  say  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again?  I  can't  do  it,  positively  :  it 
is  my  turn  to  be  piqued  now. 

SirC.  D — n  your  conceit,  Jack,  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer. 

Heart.  1  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  any  young 
lady,  so  near  and  dear  to  me,  should  bestow  her 
heart  where  there  is  so  little  pros|)ect  of  its  being 
valued  as  it  ought.  However,  I  shall  not  oppose 
my  authority  to  her  inclinations;  and  so — -Who 
waits  there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Let  the  young  lady  know  that  I  shall  attend  her 
commands  in  the  library.    [Exit  Servani.'\     Will 
you  excuse  me,  gentlemen? 

Sir  C.  Ay,  ay  ;  we'll  leave  yon  to  yourselves ; 
and,  pray,  convince  her  that  I  and  my  nephew  are 
most  sincerely  her  very  huml)le  servants. 

Young  C.  Oh !  yes,  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Heart.  A  very  slender  dependence,  truly! 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Young  C.  We'll  be  with  you  again  to  know  what 
your /e/e-ii-Zc'/e  produces  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
am  lier's— and  your's.  Adieu  !  Come,  uncle.  Fal, 
lal,  la,  la!  {Sings.) 

Sir  v.  I  could  knock  him  down  with  pleasure. 
(Aside.)  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— A  Library. 

Heartly  and  a  Servant  discovered. 

Heart.  Tell  Miss  Harriet  that  I  am  here  :  if  she 
is  indisposed,  I  will  wait  upon  her  in  her  own  room. 
[Exit  Servant.']  However  mysterious  her  conduct 
appears  to  me,  yet  still  it  is  to  be  deciphered. 
This  young  gentleman  has  certainly  touched  her: 
there  are  some  objections  to  him  ;  and  among  so 
many  young  men  of  fashion  that  fall  in  her  way,  she 
certainly  might  have  made  abetter  choice  :  she  has 
an  understanding  to  be  sensible  of  this;  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  struggle  between  her  rea- 
son and  her  passion  that  occasions  all  this  confusion. 
But  here  she  is. 

Enter  HARRIET. 

Har.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry,  sir,  that  I  left 
you  so  abruptly,  without  making  any  apology] 

Heart.  I  am  angry  that  you  think  an  apology 
necessary.  The  matter  we  were  upon  was  of  such 
a  delicate  nature,  that  I  was  more  pleased  with 
your  confusion  than  I  should  have  been  with  your 
excuses.     You'll  pardon  me,  my  dear. 

Har.  I  have  reflected  that  the  person  for  whom 
I  have  conceived  a  most  tender  regard,  may,  from 
the  wisest  motives,  doubt  of  mj^  passion;  and, 
therefore,  I  would  endeavour  to  answer  all  his  ob- 
jections, and  convince  him  how  deserving  he  is  of 
my  highest  esteem. 

Heart.  I  have  not  yet  apprehended  what  kind  of 
dispute  could  arise  between  you  and  Mr.  Clackit: 
but  I  would  advise  you  both  to  come  to  a  recon- 
ciliation as  soon  as  possible. 

Har.  He  still  continues  in  his  error,  and  I  can- 
not undeceive  him.  {Aside.) 

Heart.  Shall  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you, 
my  dear— (Tdies  her  hand.)  You  tremble,  Har- 
riet!  What  is  the  matter  with  vou? 


Har.  Nothing,  sir.     Pray,  go  on. 

Heart.  I  guess  whence  proceeds  all  your  uneasi- 
ness :  you  fear  that  the  world  will  not  be  so  readily 
convinced  of  this  younij  gentleman's  merit  as  you 
are;  and,  indeed,  I  could  wish  him  more  deserving 
of  you  ;  but  your  regard  for  him  gives  him  a  merit 
he  otherwise  would  have  wanted,  and  almost  makes 
me  blind  to  his  failings. 

Har.  And  would  you  advise  me,  sir,  to  make 
choice  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Heart.  I  would  advise  you,  as  I  always  have 
done,  to  consult  your  own  heart  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

Har.  If  that  is  your  advice,  I  will  most  reli- 
giously follow  it;  "and,  for  the  last  time,  I  am 
resolved  to  discover  my  real  sentiments;  but  as  a 
confession  of  this  kind  will  not  become  me,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  some  innocent  stratagem  to  spare 
my  blushes,  and,  in  part,  to  relieve  me  from  the 
shame  of  a  declaration — Might  I  be  permitted  to 
write  to  him  ? 

Heart.  I  think  you  may,  my  dear,  without  the 
least  ofTence  to  your  delicacy:  and,  indeed,  you 
ought  to  explain  yourself;  your  late  misunderstand- 
ing makes  it  absolutely  necessary. 

Har.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  assist  me"? 
Will  you  write  it  for  me,  sir? 

Heart.  Oh!  most  willingly:  and  as  I  am  made  a 
party,  it  will  remove  all  objections. 

Har.  I  will  dictate  to  you  in  the  best  manner  I 
am  able.  {Sighs.) 

Heart.  Here  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and  now, 
my  dear,  I  am  ready.  He  is  certainly  a  man  of 
family  ;  and  though  he  has  some  little  faults,  time 
and  your  virtues  will  correct  them.  Come,  what 
shall  I  write  1  {Prepares  to  write.) 

Har.  Pray,  give  me  a  moment's  thought; — tis  a 
terrible  task,  Mr.  Heartly. 

Hem-t.  I  know  it  is.  Don't  hurry  yourself;  I 
shall  wait  with  patience.     Come,  Miss  Harriet. 

Har.  {Dictating. )  "  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  conceal 
from  one  of  your  understanding  the  secrets  of  my 
heart" — 

Heart.  (Writes.)  "  The  secrets  of  my  heart." 

Har.  "  Though  your  humility  and  modesty  idllnot 
suffer  you  to  perceive  it" — 

Heart.  Do  you  think  that  he  is  much  troubled 
with  those  qualities  ? 

Har.  Pray,  indulge  me,  sir. 

Heart.  I  beg  your  pardon.  "  Your  humility 
and  modesty  will  not  suffer  you  to  perceive  it.'' 
So!  . 

Har.  "  Everything  tells  you  that  it  is  you  that  I 
love" — 

Heart.  Very  well. 

Har.  Yes;  "you  that  I  love."  Do  you  under- 
stand me? 

Heart.  Oh!  yes,  yes  ;  I  understand  you — "  that 
it  is  you  that  I  love."    This  is  very  plain,  my  dear. 

Har.  I  would  have  it  so.  "And  though  I  ant 
already  bound  in  gratitude  to  you" — 

Heart.  In  gratitude  to  Mr.  Clackit? 

Har.  Pray,  write,  sir. 

Heart.  Well;  "in  gratitude  to  you."  I  must 
write  what  she  would  have  me.  {Aside.) 

Har.  "  Yet  my  passion  is  a  most  disinterested 
one" — 

Heart,  "  Most  disinterested  one." 

Har.  "  And  to  convince  you,  that  you  owe  much 
more  to  my  affections"- — ■ 

Heart.  And  then  ! 

Har.  "  I  could  wish  that  I  had  not  experienced" — 

Heart.  Stay,  stay  I   "  Had  not  experienced." 

Har.  "  Your  tender  care  of  me  in  my  in  fancy" — 

Heart.  What  did  you  say?  Did  I  hear  right,  or 
am  I  in  a  dream?  {Aside.) 

Har.  Why  have  I  declared  myself?    He'll  hale 
me  for  my  folly,  {.isidu.) 
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Heart.  Harriet! 

Har.  Sir? 

Heart.  To  whom  do  you  write  this  letter? 

Har.  To— to— Mr.  Clackit— is  it  not! 

Heart.  You  must  not  mention  then  the  care  of 
your  infancy  :  it  would  be  ridiculous. 

Har.  It  would,  indeed!  I  own  it;  it  is  im- 
proper. 

Heart.  Then  I'll  only  finish  your  letter  with  the 
usual  compliment,  and  send  it  away. 

Har.  Yes— send  it  away — if  you  think  I  ought 
to  send  it. 

Heart.  {Troubled.)  Ought  to  send  it!  Who's 
there  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Carry  this  letter.  {An  action  escapes  from  Harriet, 
as  if  to  hinder  the  sending  the  letter.)  Is  it  not  for 
Mr.  Clackit? 

Har.  {Peevishly.)  Who  can  it  be  for? 

Heart.  {To  the  Servant.)  Here,  take  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Clackit.  {Gives  the  letter;  exit  Servant. 

Har.  He  disapproves  my  passion,  and  I  shall  die 
with  confusion.    {Aside.) 

Enter  LuCY. 

Lucy.  The  conversation  is  over,  and  I  may  ap- 
pear. {Aside.)  Sir  Charles  is  without,  sir,  and  is 
impatient  to  know  your  determination.  May  he  be 
permitted  to  see  you"? 

Heart.  I  must  retire,  to  conceal  my  weakness. 
{Aside,  and  exit. 

Lucy.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  very  whimsical. 
What  is  the  reason,  miss,  that  your  guardian  is 
gone  away  without  giving  me  an  answer? 

Har.  What  a  contempt  he  must  have  for  me  to 
behave  in  this  manner!  {Aside,  and  exit. 

Lucy.  Extremely  well  this,  and  equally  foolish 
on  both  sides  !  But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
What  a  shame  it  is  that  I  don't  know  more  of  this 
matter;  a  wench  of  spirit  as  I  am,  a  favourite  of 
my  mistress,  and  as  inquisitive  as  I  ought  to  bel 
It  is  an  allront  to  my  character,  and  I  must  have 
satisfaction  immediately.  (  Going.)  I  will  go  directly 
to  my  young  mistress,  tease  her  to  death  till  I  am 
at  the  bottom  of  this;  and  if  threatening,  soothing, 
scolding,  whispering,  crying,  and  lying,  will  not 
prevail,  I  will  e'eu  give  her  warning — and  go  upon 
the  stage.  {Exit. 

Re-enter  HeARTLY. 

Heart.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  what  has  passed, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  she  did  not  intend 
writing  to  this  young  fellow.  What  am  I  to  think 
of  it,  then?  Had  not  my  reason  made  a  little  stand 
against  my  presumption,  I  might  have  interpreted 
some  of  Harriet's  words  in  my  own  favour;  but 
can  it  be  possible  that  so  young  a  creature  should 
even  cast  a  thought  of  that  kind  upon  me?  Upon 
me!  No,  no;  I  will  do  her  and  myself  the  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that,  for  a  very  few  slight  appear- 
ances, there  are  a  thousand  reasons  that  destroy  so 
ridiculous  a  supposition. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Ci.ackit. 

.S'lV  C.  Well,  Mr.  Heartly,  what  are  we  to  hope 
for? 

Heart.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  still  in  the 
dark;  we  puzzle  about,  indeed,  but  we  don't  get 
forward. 

Sir  C.  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?  There  never,  sure,  were  lovers  so  difficult 
to  bring  together.  But  have  you  not  been  a  little 
too  rough  with  the  lady?  for  as  I  passed  by  her 
but  now,  she  seemed  a  little  out  of  humour;  and, 
upon  my  faith,  not  the  less  beautiful  for  a  little 
pouting. 

Heart,  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Charles,  what  I  can 


collect  from  her  behaviour  is,  that  your  nephew  is 
not  so  much  in  her  good  graces  as  he  made  you 
believe. 

Sir  C.  Egad,  like  enough. -But  hold,  hold  !  this 
must  be  looked  a  little  into:  if  it  is  so,  I  would 
be  glad  to  kuow  why  and  wherefore  I  have  been 
made  so  ridiculous.  Eh!  master  Heartly,  does  he 
take  me  for  his  fool,  his  beast,  his  Merry  Andrew? 
By  the  lord  Hcrrry — 

Heart.  He  is  of  an  age.  Sir  Charles — 
Sir  C.  Ay,   of  an  age  to  be  very  impertinent ; 
but  I  shall  desire  him  to  be  less  free  with  his  uncle 
for  the  future,  I  assure  him. 

Re-enter  LUCV. 

Lucy.  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  gentlemen!  you  need 
not  puzzle  any  more  about  the  matter:  I  have  got 
the  secret.  I  know  the  knight-errant  that  has 
wounded  out  distressed  lady. 

Sir  C.  Well,  and  who,  and  what,  child? 

Lucy.  What,  has  not  she  told  you,  sir?  {To 
Heartly.) 

Heart.  Not  directly. 

Lucy.  So  much  the  better.  What  pleasure  it 
is  to  discover  a  secret,  and  then  tell  it  to  all 
the  world!  I  pressed  her  so  much  that  she  at  last 
confessed. 

Sir  C.MVeU,  v/hatl 

Lucy.  Thai,  in  the  first  place,  she  did  not  like 
your  nephew. 

Sir,  C.  And  I  told  the  puppy  so. 

Lucy.  That  she  had  a  most  mortal  antipathy  for 
the  young  men  of  this  age  ;  and  that  she  had  set- 
tled her  aliections  upon  one  of  riper  years  and 
riper  understanding. 

Sir  C.  Indeed! 

Lucy.  And  that  she  expected  from  a  lover  in  his 
autumn,  more  affection,  more  complaisance,  more 
constancy,  and  more  discretion,  of  course. 

Heart.  This  is  very  particular. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  but  it  is  very  prudent  for  all  that. 

Lucy  In  short,  as  she  had  openly  declared 
against  the  nephew,  I  took  upon  me  to  speak  of  his 
uncle. 

SirC.  Of  me,  child? 

Lucy.  Yes,  of  you,  sir;  and  she  did  not  say  me 
nay ;  but  cast  such  a  look,  and  fetched  such  a  sigh 
— that  if  ever  I  looked  and  sighed  in  my  life,  I 
know  how  it  is  with  her. 

Sir  C.  What  the  devil !— Why,  surely^Eh, 
Lucy  !  You  joke  for  certain — Mr,  Heartly  ! — 
Eh  ! 

Lucy.  Indeed  I  do  not,  sir.  'Twas  in  vain  for 
me  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  so  ridiculous  as 
such  a  choice:  nay,  sir,  I  went  a  little  further, 
(you'll  excuse  me,)  and  told  her — "  Good  God, 
madam,"  said  I,  "  wiiy  he  is  old  and  gouty,  asth- 
matic, rheumatic,  sciatic,  spleen-atic,"- — It  signi- 
fied nothing,  she  had  determined. 

Sir  C.  But  you  need  not  have  told  her  all  that. 
It  can't  be  me  :  no,  no ;  it  can't  be  me. 

Lucy.  But  I  tell  you  it  is,  sir.  You  are  the 
man. 

SirC.  Say  you  so?  Why,  then,  monsieur  ne- 
phew, I  shall  have  a  little  laugh  with  you.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! — ^Your  betters  must  be  served  before  you. 
But  here  he  comes — Not  a  word,  for  your  life. 
We'll  laugh  at  him  most  triumphantly.  Ila,  ha ! 
but  mum,  mum ! 

Enter  YoUNG  CLACKIT. 

Young  C.  Meeting  by  accident  with  some  artists 
of  the  string,  and  my  particular  friends,  I  have 
brought  them  to  celebrate  Miss  Harriet's  and  my 
approaching  happiness.  {To  Heartly.) 

Sir  C.  Do  you  hear  the  puppy?  {Apart  to 
Lucy.) 

Heart,  It  is  time  to  clear  up  all  mistakes. 
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Sir  C.  Now  for  it. 

Heart.  Miss  Harriet,  sir,  was  not  destined  for 
yoii_. 

Young  C.  What  do- you  say,  sir? 
Heart.  Tliat  the  young  lady  has  fixed  her  affec- 
tions upon  anotlier. 

YoHiiij  C.  Upon  another? 

Sir  C.  Yes,  sir,  another;  that  is  English,  sir; 
and  you  may  translate  it  into  French,  if  you  like  it 
better. 

Young  C.  Very  well,  sir,  extremely  well. 
Sir  C.  And  that  other,  sir,  is  one  to  whom  you 
owe  great  respect. 

Young  C.  I  am  his  most  respectful  humble 
servant. 

Sir  C.  Ion  are  a  fine  youth,  my  sweet  nephew, 
to  tell  me  a  story  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  of  you  and 
the  young  lady,  when  you  have  no  more  interest  in 
Ler  than  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

Young  C.  (Swiks.)  Bnt,  my  dear  uncle,  don't 
carry  this  jest  too  far;  I  sliall  begin  to  he  uneasy  : 
but  whoever  my  preciouij  rival  is,  he  must  prepare 
himself  for  a  little  humility;  for,  be  he  ever  so 
mighty,  my  dear  uncle,  I  have  that  in  my  pocket 
will  lower  his  top-sails  for  him.  (Searching  his 
pocket. ) 

Sir  C.  Well,  what's  that? 

i  omig  C.  A  fourteen  pounder  only,  my  good 
uncle:  a  letter  from  the  lady.  (Takes' it  out  of  his 
pocket.)  ■' 

Sir  C.  ^Yhat!  to  you? 

J  onug   C.  To   me,  sir:   this   moment  received, 
and  overflowing  with  the  tenderest  sentiments 
Sir  C.  To  you? 

Young  C.  Most  undoubtedly.  She  reproaches 
me  with  my  excessive  modesty  ;  there  can  be  no 
mistake. 

Sir  C.  What  letter  is  this  he  chatters  about  ■» 
{ToHearthj.) 

Heart.  One  written  by  me,  and  dictated  by  the 
young  lady. 
.S'(V  C.  What!  sent  by  her  to  him  ? 
Heart.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  C.  Well,  but,    then— How   the  devil— Mrs. 
Lucy! — Eh! — What  becomes  of  your  fine  story? 
Lucy.  I  don't  understand  it. 
Sir  C.  Nor  7. 

Heart.  (Hesitating.)  Nor— I — 
Young  C.  But  I  do;  and  so  you  will  all  pre- 
sently. 

Re-enter  Harriet. 
Har.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Heartly,   what  is  all  this 
music  for  in  the  next  room? 

Young  C.  I  brought  the  gentleman  of  the  string, 
mademoiselle,  to  convince  you  that  I  feel  as  I 
aught  the  honour  you  have  done  me.  (Shewing 
'he  letter.)  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  be  sincere  a 
[ittlo  with  these  good  folks;  they  tell  me  here 
lluit  I  am  nobody,  and  there  is  another  happier 
|han  myself. 

I  Har.  To  hesitate  any  longer  would  be  injurious 
lO  my  guardian,  his  friend,  this  young  gentleman, 
i.nd  my  own  character.  You  have  all  been  in  an 
I'rror.  My  bashfulness  may  have  deceived  you  ; 
iy  heart  never  did. 
Young  C.  C'estvrai. 

Har.  Therefore,  before  I  declare  my  sentiments, 
t  IS  proper  that  I  disavow  any  engagement:  but 
t  the  same  time  must  confess — 
Young  C.  Oh — lio  ! 
Har.  With  fear  and  shame  confess — 
I   1  oung  C.  Courage,  mademoiselle! 
I  Har.  That  another,   not  you,   sir,  has  gained  a 
ower  over  my  heart.     (  To  'Youug  Clackit.) 
Sir  C.  Another,  not  you  ;  mind  that  Jack.     Ha, 
a! 

Har.  It  is  a  power,   indeed,  which  he  despises, 
cannot   be   deceived  in   his  conduct.     Modesty 
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may  tie  the  tongue  of  our  sex,  but  silence  in  him 
could  proceed  only  from  contempt. 

Sir  C.  How  prettily  she  reproaches  me!  but  I'll 
soon  make  it  up  with  her.  (Aside.) 

Har.  As  to  that  letter,  sir,  your  error  there  is 
excusable;  and  I  own  myself  in  that  particular  a 
httle  blameable.  But  it  was  not  my  fault  that  it 
was  sent  to  you;  and  the  contents  must  have  told 
you,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  meant  for  vou. 
(To  Young  Clackit.)  ^ 

SirC.  Proof  positive.  Jack.  Say  no  more.  Now 
IS  my  time  to  begin.  Hem  !  hem  !— Sweet  young 
lady  !— hem  !— whose  charms  are  so  mighty,  so  far 
transcending  everything  that  we  read  of  in  history 
or  fable,  how  could  you  possibly  think  that  my 
silence  proceeded  from  contempt?  Was  it  natural 
or  prudent,  think  you,  for  a  man  of  sixty-five, 
nay,  just  entering  into  his  sixty-sixth  year— 

You?ig  C.  Oh,  inisericorde !  what,  is  my  uncle 
my  rival?  Nay,  then,  I  burst,  bv  Jupiter  I— Ha 
ha,  ha!  '  ' 

Har.  Don't  imagine,  sir,  that  to  me  your  a"-e  is 
any  fanlt.  ° 

Sir  C.  (Bowing.)  You  are  very  obliging,  ma- 
dam. ° 

Har.  Neither  is  it,  sir,  a  merit  of  that  extraor- 
dinary nature,  that  I  shcould  sarifice  to  it  an  incli- 
nation v^liich  I  have  conceived  for  another. 
Sir  C.  How  is  this? 

Young  C.  Another!   not  you;  mind  that,  uncle. 
Liicg.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
i  oung  C.  Proof  positive,  uncle;   and  very  posi- 
tive. 

Sir  C.  I  have  been  led  into  a  mistake,  madam, 
which  I  hope  you  will  excuse;  and  I  have  made' 
myself  very  ridiculous,  which  I  hope  I  shall 
forget;  and  so,  madam,  I  am  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Heart.  What  I  now  see,  and  the  remembrance 
of  what  is  past,  force  me  to  break  silence. 

Young  C.  Ay,  now  for  it.— Hear  him,  hear 
him ! 

Heart.  Oh,  my  Harriet!  I,  too,  must  be  dig- 
graced  in  my  turn.  Can  you  think  that  I  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  you  unmoved  ?  Indeed  I 
have  not.  The  more  I  was  sensible  of  your  merit, 
the  stronger  were  my  motives  to  stifle  the  ambition 
of  my  heart;  but  now  I  can  no  longer  resist  the 
violence  of  my  passion,  which  casts  me  at  your 
feet,  the  most  unworthy,  indeed,  of  all  your  ad- 
mirers, but  of  all  the  most  afl'eclionaie. 

Har.  I  have  refused  my  hand  to  Sir  Charles  and 
this  young  gentleman:  the  one  accuses  me  of 
caprice,  the  other  of  singularity.  Should  I  refuse 
my  hand  a  third  time,  (smiling,)  I  might  draw 
uiion  myself  a  more  severe  reproach;  and,  there- 
fore, I  accept  your  favour,  sir,  and  will  endeavour 
to  deserve  it. 

Heart.  And  thus  I  seal  ray  acknowledgments  ; 
and,  from  henceforth,  devote  my  every  thought,  and 
all  iny  services,  to  the  author  of  my  happiness. 
(Kisses  her  hand.) 

Sir  C.  Well,  my  dear  discreet  nephew,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  fool's  part  you  have  given  me, 
and  played  yourself  in  the  farce  ? 

}  oung  C.  What  would  you  have  me  say,  sir-  I 
am  too  much  a  philosopher  to  fret. 

Heart.  I  hope.  Sir  Charles,  that  we  shall  still 
continue  to  live  as  neighbours  and  friends.  For 
yon,  my  Harriet,  words'cannot  express  my  wonder 
oriuy  joy;  my  future  conduct  must  tell  you  what 
a  sense  I  have  of  my  happiness,  and  how  much  I 
shall  endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

For  ev'rg  charm  that  ever  yet  bless" d  youth, 
Accept  compliance,  tenderness,  and  truth  • 
My  friendly  care  shall  change  to  grateful  love. 
And  the  fond  husband  still  the  Guardian  prove. 

l^E.xetint, 
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Or,   a  peep   into   THE   SERAGLIO 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in.  the  Seraglio;  the 
throne  in  manner  of  a  couch,  ivith  a  canopy,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  an  escutcheon  fixed,  with  the 
Ottoman  arms  crowned  with  feathers ;  in  the  hack 
scenes,  the  Sultan's  door  is  covered  loith  a  curtain. 

Enter  OsMYN  and  Elmira. 
Osmyn.  Tell  me,  what  right  have  you  to  be  dis- 
contented? .  ,  .      , 

Elm.  When  first  I  came  within  these  wails,  x 
found  myself  a  slave ;  and  the  thoughts  of  being 
shut  up  for  ever  here,  terrified  me  to  death:  my 
tears  flowed  incessantly;  Solyman  was  moved  with 
them,  and  solemnly  promised  to  restore  me  to 
liberty,  my  parents,  and  my  country. 

Osmyn.  And  yet,  when  the  Sultan  agreed  to  send 
you  back  to  Georgia,  you  did  not  avail  yourself  of 
iiis  generosity. 

Elm.  True  ;  but  his  munificence,  and,  above  all, 
the  tenderness  and  love  he  expressed  to  me  since, 
have  reconciled  me  to  this  place,  and  I  vainly 
thought  my  charms  could  have  attached  him  to 

me.  ,   .    „  .,1 

Osmyn.  Why,  then,  complain?  you  still  possess 
his  heart.  Already,  you  have  been  twice  honoured 
with  the  imperial  handkerchief. 

Elm.  His  heart!  does  not  this  place  contain  a 
hundred  beauties  who  equally  share  his  love? 
Tell  the  Sultan  I'm  determined,  and  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  my  friends 
and  country. 

Osmyn.  I  chall  procure  you  an  answer  this 
moruing— But,  hark!  the  Sultan  approaches. 

\_Exit  Elmira, 


The  ciirtain  is  drawn,  and  </ie  SULTAN  enters,  pre- 
ceded by  Mutes,  Sfc.     A  grand  march  played. 

Sul.  Osmyn. 

Osmyn.  The  humblest  of  your  slaves  attends. 
(^Bows  to  the  ground.) 

Sul.  My  friend,  quit  this  style  of  servitude;  I 
am  weary  of  it. 

Osmyn.  And  of  the  seraglio,  too,  sir? 

^«/.  It  is  even  so :  and  yet,  upon  reflection,  I 
cannot  tell  why,  unless  that,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  noise  of  camps  and  the  business  of 
war,  I  know  not  how  to  relish  pleasures;  which, 
though  varied,  appear  insipid,  through  the  ease 
and  tranquillity  with  which  they  are  attained. 
Your  voice  used  to  charm  me. 

AIR.— Osmyn. 
Behold  yonder  zephyr  hoiu  lighty  it  blows, 
And  copying  of  lovers  it  ne'er  seeks  repose. 
But  jlies  (o  the  pink,  to  the  lily,  the  rose, 

Caressing  each  flower  of  the  garden  and  grove. 

Then  still  let  your  pleasure  variety  crown, 

'Mongst  the  different  beauties  that  rove  up  and  dowti; 

Court  the  charms  of  the  fair,  of  the  black,  of  the  brown, 

They're  the  flowers  that  embellish  the  garden  of 
love. 

Sul.  I  have  often  told  you  I  am  not  touched  with 
mere  caressing  machines,  who  are  taught  to  love  or 
fear  by  interest. 

Osmyn.  And  yet  your  highness  must  confess, 
your  servant  has  neglected  nothing  perfectly  to 
content,  |)articularly  in  one  object  he  procured  you. 

Sul.  Who  is  that  ? 

Osmyn.  The  Circassian  beauty— the  Sultana  El- 
mira. 

i 
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Sul.  And,  truly,  she  possesses  all  the  cliarms  that 
can  udorn  her  sex. 

Osiinju.  You  thought  so  once. 
Sul.  Once!  I  think  so  still. 
Osmyn.  Indeed ! 

Sul.  Positively,  why  should  you  doubt  it? 
Osmyn.  Your  word  is  my  law.  But,  sir,  there  is 
matter  I  must  acquaint  you  with  :  I  cannot  maiiaire 
the  seraglio;  and,  l)y  the  beard  ofllfcli,  I  would 
rather  quit  the  helm  I  can  no  longer  guide.  That 
English  slave  lately  brought  here,  is  quite  ungo- 
vernable ;  she  is  sure  to  do  everything  she  is  tor- 
bid ;  she  makes  a  joke  of  our  threats,  and  answers 
our  most  serious  admonitions  with  a  laugh  :  be- 
sides, she  is  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  wo- 
men, and  shews  thera  such  an  example,  that  I 
cannot  longer  rule  them. 

Sul.  Tliat  is  your  business:  I  will  have  tbeni 
all  agree.     How  do  you  call  her? 

Osmyn.  Since  she  has  been  here,  we  have  called 

her  Roxalana.  [reason. 

Sul.  Well,  you  must  endeavour  to  bring   her  to 

Osmyn.  Shall  the  Sultana  Elmira  throw  herself  at 

your  higliness's  feet,  then? 

Sul.  Let  her  come;  and,  do  you  hear,  Osmyn  .' 
go  to  the  apartment  of  that  Persian  slave  you 
spoke  of  yesterday,  (she  that  sings  so  well,)  and 
send  her  hither. 

Osw/jfjt.  I  will,  most  sublime  Sultan.  [E.vit. 

\  Enter  EtMlRA.     She  k/ieels. 

\  Sul.  I  know,  beforehand,  that  you  come  to  up- 
braid me.  We  have  not  met  so  often  lately  as  our 
natural  inclinations  would  have  made  agreeable; 
|but  don't  attribute  thai  to  coldness,  which  has 
'been  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  all'airs.  The 
business  of  the  divan  has  taken  up  so  much  of  my 
time. 

Elm.  I  don't  presume  to  complain  ;  for  your 
image  is  so  imprinted  on  my  heart,  that  you  are 
[always  present  to  my  mind. 

I  Sul.  Elmira,  you  love  music;  I  have  sent  for 
Itbe  Persian  slave,  who  I  am  told  sings  so  well  ; 
if  she  answers  the  description,  she  will  afibrd  you 
entertainment. 

.    Elm.  I   want  none  when  you  are  present  j  your 
company  suflices  for  everything. 
I     Sul.  Yonder  conies  our  singer. 
'  £«?«/•  IsMENA. 

I    Ism.  Your  slave  attends  your  pleasure.  (Kneels. 
\The  Sultan  makes  signs  to  the  Eunuchs,  tvho  bring 
,'wo  stools,  and  beckons  Elmira  to  sit.) 
I    -E/m.  This  is  an  honour  I  did  not  expect.    (Tak- 
ing her  seat.) 

I  AIR. — ISMENA. 

Bless' d  hero,  who,  in  peace  and  tvar. 
Triumph  alike,  and  raise  our  wonder; 

In  peace,  the  sliujts  of  love  you  bear; 
In  war,  the  bolts  of  Jove's  own  thunder. 

Sul.  Beautiful  Ismena,  raethought,  that  song  did 
jiot  so  well  express  the  ell'ects  of  love.  I  never 
jieard  anything  so  charming;  her  voice  is  exqui- 
site. What  do  you  think  of  her?  (  To  Elmira.) 
I  Elm.  If  she  hears  all  this,  it  will  make  her  vain. 
I  cannot  bear  all  this  ;  I  am  ready  to  burst  with 
indignation  and  anger.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

I  Sul.  There  is  something  in  this  slave  that  iiite- 
lests  me  in  her  favour;  she  shall  be  received  among 
|he  Sultana's  attendants,  and  by  that  means,  we 
Ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  often. 
\Aside.  Turning,  perceives  Elmira  gone.)  But, 
ji'here's  the  Sultana?  I  did  not  perceive  she  had 
|3ft  us.  Follow  her,  Ismena,  and  endeavour  to 
jmuse  her.  ^Exit  Ismena. 
\                             Re-enter  Os'SWN. 

II  Osmyn.  I  come  to  tell  your  highness,  there  is  no 
Rearing  that  English  slave;  she  says  such  things, 
,nd  does  such  thmgs,  that — 

!  Sul.  Why,  what  is  it  she  does?  [too. 

•I  Osmyn.  She  mimics  me;  nay,  and  mimics  you, 


Sul.  Pooh,  pooh  I 

Osmyn.  Advice  is  lost  upon  her;  when  I  attempt 
to  give  it,  she  falls  a  singing  and  dancing.  There 
is  no  enduring  it,  if  you  do  not  permit  me  to  cor- 
rect her. 

Sul.  You  take  these  things  in  too  serious  a  light. 
She  seems,  indeed,  a  singular  character. 

Osmyn.  She  has  the  impudence  of  the  devil  : 
but  just  now,  I  threatened  to  complain  to  you  of 
her,  she  said  she  would  complain  of  me;  and  here 
she  comes. 

Enter  Roxalana. 
Sul.  How  now? 

Box.  Vi,'e\],  heaven  be  praised,  at  least  here  is 
something  like  a  human  figure.  You  are,  sir,  I 
suppose,  the  sublime  Sultan,  whose  slave  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  :  if  so,  pray  oblige  me  so  far,  as 
to  drive  from  your  presence,  that  horrid  ugly 
creature  (here,  for  be  shocks  my  siglit ;  do  you 
hear?  go.     (  To  Osmyn.) 

Sul.  (Gravely.)  They  complain,  Roxalana,  of 
your  irreverent  behaviour;  you  must  learn  to 
treat  the  oOlcers  of  our  seraglio,  whom  we  have 
set  over  you,  with  more  deference;  all  in  this 
place  honour  their  superiors,  and  obey  in  silence. 
Box.  In  silence!  and  obey!  Is  this  a  sample  of 
your  Turkish  gallantry?  you  must  be  vastly  loved, 
indeed,  if  you  address  women  in  that  strain. 

Sul.  Consider,  you  are  not  now  in  your  own 
country. 

Box.  No,  indeed ;  you  make  me  feel  the  diff'er- 
enca  severely;  there  reigns  ease,  content,  and 
liberty:  every  citizen  is  himself  a  king,  where  the 
king  is  himself  a  citizen. 

Sul.  Have  a  humour  more  gentle  and  pliable  ;  I 
advise  you  to  alter  your  behaviour,  for  very  good 
reasons  ;  and  it  is  for  your  good  ;  there  are  very 
rigorous  laws  in  the  seraglio  for  such  as  are  re- 
fractory. 

Box.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  very  de- 
licate speech,  and  I  admire  the  gravity  with  which 
it  was  uttered. 

Sul.  Roxalana,  I  am  serious. 
Osmyn.   What  does  your  highness  think   now? 
Did  I  tell  you  the  truth"?  (Apart  to  the  Sultan.) 

Box.  Oh,  whispering!  What  is  it  that  monster 
says?  That  what-do-you-call  him,  that  good-for- 
nothing  amphibious  animal,  who  follows  us  like 
sheep  here,  and  is  for  ever  watching  us  with  his 
frightful,  glaring  eyes,  as  if  he  would  devour  us. 
Is  this  the  conlidante  of  your  pleasures,  the  guar- 
dian of  our  charity  ?  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
confess,  that,  if  you  give  him  money  for  making 
himself  hated,  he  certainly  does  not  steal  bis 
wages.  We  can't  step  one  step  but  he  is  after  us; 
by-and-by,  I  suppose,  he  will  weigh  out  air  and 
measure  out  light  to  us  ;  he  won't  let  us  walk  in 
the  gardens,  'cst  it  should  rain  men  upon  us;  and, 
if  it  did,  'tis  a  blessing  we've  been  long  wishing 
for.  [rale"! 

Osmyn.  There  now,  don't  she  go  on  at  a  fine 
Box.  Don't  mind  that  ugly  creature,  but  listen 
to  me.  If  you  follow  my  counsel,  I  shall  make 
you  an  accomplished  prince.  I  wish  to  make  you 
beloved  ;  let  your  window-bars  be  taken  down  ; 
let  the  doors  of  the  seraglio  be  thrown  open  ;  let 
inclination  alone  keep  your  women  within  it ;  and, 
instead  of  that  ugly,  odious  creature  there,  send  a 
handsome,  smart,  3'oung  oflicer  to  us  every  morn- 
ing; one  that  will  treat  us  like  ladies,  and  lay  out 
the  pleasure  of  the  day.  (While  she  is  speaking,  the 
Sullan  admires  her.) 

Std.  Did  you  ever  see  so  expressive  a  counte- 
nance? (To  Osmyn.)  Have  you  any  more  to  say  1 
(To  Boxalana.) 

Box.  Yes,  sir,  this;  to  desire  you  will  not  mind 
him,  but  attend  to  me.  Men  were  not  born  to 
advise ;  the  thing  is  expressly  the  contrary :  we 
women  have  certainly  ten  thousand  times  more 
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sense.  Men,  indeed!  Men  were  born  for  no  other 
purpose  under  lieaven,  but  to  amuse  us;  and  he 
who  succeeds  best,  perfectly  answers  the  end  of 
his  creation.  Now,  sir,  farewell.  If  I  find  you 
profit  by  my  first  lesson,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted 
to  give  you  another.  ^Exit. 

Osnujn.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  sir?  Her  in- 
solence is  not  to  be  borne. 
Sul.  I  think  it  amusing. 

Osmyn.  I  shall  certainly  lose  all  my  authority  in 
the  seraglio,  if  she  is  not  corrected. 

Sid.  'Tis  a  girl;  a  fool  of  a  disposition,  that 
chastisement  would  make  worse.  Go  after  her, 
Osmyn,  bid  her  come  back  and  drink  sherbet  with 
me. 

Osmyn.  Sherbet  with  you,  sir?         [^Exit  Osmyn. 
Sul.  I  have  said  it.  (Goes  on  the  throne,  and  takes 
a  pipe.)  Wei!,  for  ray  life,  I  can't  get  the  better  of 
my  astonishment,  at  hearing  a  slave  talk  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  manner.  (^Smokes.)  She's  not  hand- 
some, that  is,   what  is  called  a  beauty;  yet  her 
little  nose,  cocked  in  the  air,  her  laughing  eyes, 
and  the  play  of  her  features,  have  an  effect  altoge- 
ther—yet, niethinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  sift  Roxal- 
ana's  character  ;  mere  curiosity,  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  this  place  a  spirit  of 
caprice  and  independence:  I'll  try,  at  least,  what 
she'll  say  to  me  further;  there  can  be  no  harm  to 
divert  myself  with  her  extravagance. 
Re-enter  OsMYN. 
Osmyn.  I  have  delivered  your  message. 
Sul.  Delivered  my  message!  where's  Roxalana? 
Osmyn.  In  her  cfiamber,  where  she  has  locked 
herself  in. 

Sul.  No  matter  for  her  being  in  her  chamber. 
What  did  she  say  ? 

Osmyn.  "Treasure  of  light,"  said  I,  (through  the 
key-hole,)  "  I  come  from  the  sublime  Sultan  to  kiss 
the  dust  beneath  your  feet,  and  desire  you  will 
come  and  drink  sherbet  with  him."  She  answered 
through  the  key-hole,  "  Go  tell  your  master,  I  have 
no  dust  on  my  feet,  and  I  don't  like  sherbet." 

Sul.  In   effect,   Osmyn,  the  fault  isyour's;  you 

took   your  time   ill,    as   you   commonly   do;   you 

should  have  waited  some  time:  don't  you  owe  her 

respect"!  [come  again] 

Osmyn.  And,  after  this,   would  you   have   her 

Sul.  Perhaps  I  would. 

Osmyn.  Shall  I  fetch  the  Sultana  Elmira  too? 
Sul.  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Osmyn  1  I  tell 
you  once  more,  go  and  bring  me  Roxalana.    {Cur- 
tain moves.)  [curtain. 
Osmyn.  Who  is   that   meddles   with   the   great 
Sul.  Who  is  it  lifts  that  portal  there? 
Mox,  'Tis  I.     (Coming  from  behind.) 
Sid.  You  !  and  how  dare  you  take  that  liberty  1 
Osmyn.  Ay,  how  dare  you?     Don't  you  know 
'tis  death  for  any  to  enter  there   but  the  Sultan, 
without  being  conducted! 

Sul.  Come,  come  ;  she's  not  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  seraglio  ;  so  let  it  pass.  Roxalana, 
I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  afraid  he  has  disturbed 
you  now. 

Rox.  Oh!  it  is  only  what  I  expected;   you  Turks 

are  not  reckoned  very  polite.     In  my  country,  a 

gallant  waits  upon  a  lady  ;  but  the  custom  is  quite 

different  here,   I  find.  {Sultan  offers  her  the  pipe  ; 

she  strikes  it  down.)  What,  do  you  think  I  smoke  1 

Sul.  How's  this"!  Does  yonr  insolence  go  so  far? 

Osmyn.  What  do  you  command,  sir? 

Sul.  Silence! 

Rox.  What!  angry  before  a  woman?  I'm  quite 
ashamed  of  you. 

Sul.  This  is  not  to  be  suffered,  and  yet  there's 
something  so  foolish  in  it  too.    {Aside.)    Come  hi- 
ther, Roxalana,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  [am. 
Rox.  No,  I  thank  you;  I  am  very  well  where  I 
Sul.  Tell  me  then,  is  it  in  this  light  manner  wo- 
men behave  in  England? 


Rox.  Pretty  near  it. 

Sul.  And  suppose  I  would  for  once  forget  your    i| 
national  vivacity,  would  it  make  you  more  cautious    il 
for  the  future?  Come,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  you   )( 
may  imagine  I  have  forgot  all  you  have  said  to  me. 
Rox.  So  much  the  worse  for  you.     I  told  yon  a 
great  many  good  things;  I  see  my  frankness  is  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  you  must  grow  used  to  it.     Don't    i 
you  think  yourself  very  happy  to  find  a  friend  in  a    i 
slave?  one  that  will  teach  yon  how  to  love,  too: 
for  'tis  in  my  country',  love  is  in  its  element.     It  is 
there  all  life  and  tenderness,  because  it  is  free;    i 
and  yet,  even  there,  a  husband  beloved  is  next  to    i 
a  prodigy.     If  it  be  then  so  difficult  to  love  a  bus-     ; 
band,   what  must  it  be   to  love  a  master?     I  am    j 
your  friend;  I  tell  you  truth:  and  do  you  know    l 
why  you  dislike  to  hear  it?  Because  it  is  a  Ian-    | 
guage  your  ears  are  unaccustomed  to  :   but  I  don't    i| 
mind  that ;  I  shall  make  you  well  acquainted  with    ; 
it.     Happy  would  it  be  for  every  prince,  if  he  had 
a  friend  near  him  to  tell  hiin  the  truth. 
Sul.  But  you  must  treat  me  with  respect. 
Rox.  I  treat  you  with  respect?  that  would  be 
worse  still. 

Sid.  Indeed!  [rect  yon. 

Rox.  Oh!  your  notions  are  horrid!  I  shall  cor- 
Sul.  Correct  me!    In  what,  pray? 
Rox.  In  what  concerns  you.  I 

Sul.  She  is  the  strangest  mortal,  sure  I  But  let's    | 
have  no  more  of  this.  I 

Rox,  Nay,   though  you  don't  take  my  lessons  as 
patiently  as  I  could  wish,  I  hope  you  are  not  dis- 
pleased with  me.     I  should  be  sorry  to  offend  you. 
Sul.  You  may  easily  avoid  it,  then. 
7?o.r.  It  will  be  nothing  in  time. 
Sul.  Why,  won't  you  consider  who  I  am,  and 
who  vou  are? 

Rox.  Who  am  I,  and  who  you  are!  Yes,  sir,  I 
do  consider  very  well  that  you  are  the  grand  Sul- 
tan; I  am  your  slave;  but  I  am  also  a  free-born 
woman,  prouder  of  that  than  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  eastern  monarchs  can  bestow. 

iS'i(/.  As  far  as  I  can  perceive,  then,  you  would   ; 

be  very  glad  to  get  away  from  me.  1 

Rox.  You  never  were  more  right  in  your  life.         i 

Sul.  Well,   but   if  I   endeavour  to  render  the   | 

seraglio  agreeable  to  you  ;  if  I  study  to  make  you  j 

happy,  might  you  not,  in  your  turn,  try  to  deserve   j 

my  favour? 

Ro.x.  No. 

Sul.  Do  you  speak  that  sincerely? 
Rox.  Asl  think  it.  [me —   j 

Sul.  And  yet  there  is  something  that  whispers 
Rox.  Don't  believe  it;  I  tell  youit  deceives  you 
Sul.  And  must  I  never  expect — 
Rox.  Never;  caprice  and  fancy  decide  all.  .| 

Sul.  In  caprice  and  fancy  then  I  rest  my  hopes ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  you  shall  sup  with  me. 
Rox.  No  ;  I  beg  to  be  excused;  I'd  rather  not. 
Sul.  Why  so?— 'tis  an  honour  that  you  ought — 
Rox.  An  honour  that  I  ought!  Sir,  you  ought  to 
lay   aside   those   humiliating   phrases ;  for,   while 
they  teach  us  your  superior  greatness,  they  rob  yoa 
of  the  pleasure  of  being  agreeiible.     But  to  be  ia 
good  humour,  sir,  I  ought  not  to  accept  your  pro 
posals  ;  for  I  know  that  suppers  here  tend  to  cer-' 
tain — things  that  I  can't — indeed,  sir. 
Sid.  Well,  as  you  please. 
Rox.  That  is  very  well  said;  you  are  my  pupil,' 
you  know,  and  should  give  up  every  point  to  nie; 
and  since  that  is  the  case,  instead  of  my  supping 
with  you,  you  shall  dine  with  me. 

Sul.  With  all  my  heart— be  it  so.   Osmyn  ! 

£H<tr  Osmyn. 
Rox.  Osmyn,  I  say,  hear  my  directions ;   (yoo 
know  I  am  to  speak;)  go  to  the  clerk  of  thekitcheni 
and  desire  him  to  provide  a  handsome  entertain- 
ment in  my  apartment,  as  the  Sultan  dines  with  me 
Osmyn.  Did  your  highness  order — 
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Sul.  What  do  you  stand  for?  Do  as  she  bids 
you.  l^Exit  Osmyn,  bowiiiy. 

Rox.  Are  there  not  some  females  here  that 
would  enliven  the  conversation  ;  for  example,  the 
beautiful  Sultana  Elmira,  that  accomplished  fa- 
i  vourite  you  love  so  well;  her  company  must  be 
I  agreeable;  and  the  Persian  slave  Ismena,  who,  I 
I  am  told,  sings  enchantingly,  and  whom  you  love 
!     Sul.  Yes— but—  [a  little. 

i     Rox.  I  understand,  you  will  have  her  too. 
Silt.  It  is  not  necessary  ;  we  will  be  alone. 
Rox.  Alone — a  tete-a-tete  would  be  a  great  plea- 
jSare,  to  be  sure  !  oh,  nol 

Sul.  I  promise  you,  I  expect  it. 

Enter  OSMYN. 
Osmyn.  Madam,  your  orders  are  obeyed. 
Sul.  Go  to  Elmira's  apartment,  and  tell  her,  I 
ishail   see  her  this  evening.     This  evening,  do  you 
I  hear? 

Rox.  I  don't  like  that  whispering  there.  What's 
that  you  say?  you  know,  I  have  often  told  you  of 
that  ugly  trick. 

Sul.  Nothing — I'll  come  to  her — go.  [you. 

1  Rox.  Stay,  I  say;  I  have  some  business  with 
I  Sul.StAyl  Certainly,  there  never  was  anything 
jlialf  so  pleasant  as  this  creature.  [Exit. 

I  Rox.  Go,  Osmyn,  to  the  apartments  of  the  Sul- 
itana  Elmira,  and  to  the  chamber  of  the  slave 
llsmena,  and  tell  them  to  come  and  dine  with  the 
Sultan.  If  you  neglect  obeying  my  orders,  your 
[head  shall  answer  for  it.  And,  do  you  hear  1  don't 
(let  them  know  you  came  from  me  with  this  invi- 
tation. Take  care  of  your  head.  [Exeunt. 
I                                  ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  royal  Apartment,  banquet,  ^^c. 
I  Enter  Ro\.\L\N.\. 

j  Rox.  Ay,  let  me  alone,  now  I  have  got  the  reins 
in  my  own  hands,  there  shall  soon  be  a  reforma- 
jtion  in  this  place,  I  warrant.  Heyday  !  what  have 
we  got  here?  Cushions!  what,  do  they  think  we 
lire  going  to  prayers?  Let  me  die  but  I  believe  it 
j.s  their  dinner.  What,  do  they  mean  to  make  me 
lit  squat  like  a  baboon,  and  tear  my  meat  with  my 
lingers?  Take  away  all  this  trumpery,  and  let  us 
liave  tables  and  chairs,  knives  and  forks,  and  dishes 
|md  plates,  like  Christians.  And,  d'ye  hear?  lest  the 
pest  part  of  the  entertainment  should  he  wantino-, 
(et  us  some  wine.  (Mutes  lift  up  their  hands.) 
Mercy  on  us,  what  a  wonder  I  I  tell  you,  wine 
must  be  had.  If  there  is  none  here,  go  to  the 
|nufti,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  has  some  good  wine, 
I  warrant  him  ;  let  the  church  alone  to  take  care  of 
jhemselves;  they  are  too  good  judges  of  more  solid 
Ihings,  not  to  be  provided  with  them.  (  Things  are 
lemoved,  and  table,  Sf-c.  brought  on. )  Oh  !  here  come 
[ome  of  my  guesis:  I'll  hide.  {Goes  aside.) 
:  Enter  Elmira  and  Osaiyn. 

I  Elm.  It  is  impossible!     A  pretty  thing,   truly, 
Ihe  is  to  dispute  the  Sultan's  heart  with  me! 
I   Osmyn.  I   tell  you   her  ascendancy  over  him  is 
luch,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  art  and  caution  to 
lOunteract  it. 

f  Elm.  Well,  Osmyn,  be  my  friend  ;  and  here,  take 
iliis  locket,  Osmyn  ;  and  be  sure  speak  ill  of  all  my 
Wals,  and  all   the  good  you  possibly  can  of  me. 
Roxalana  comes  forward. ) 
I  Osmyn.  Death  and  hell !   we  are  deceived. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
[  Rox.  Take  this  locket,  Osmyn,  and  be  sure  you 
peak  ill  of  all  my  rivals.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 
[  Elm.  Insipid  pleasantry  !     Know  this,  however, 
iiadara,  I  was  the  lirst  possessor  of  the  Sultan's 
leart ;   and,  as  such,  will  maintain  my  rights,  and 
jmploy  my  power  to  keep  it. 
Rox.  By  a  locket.     Holloa!  who  waits  there? 
Enter  OsMYN. 
[fo  tell  the  grand  Signior  to  come  here. 

Osmyn.  I  will,  madam — I'll  be  your  friend,  you 
ii.ay  depend  on  me. 


Rox,  Go.  [Exit  Osmyn.]  Elmira,  I  don't  intend 
to  dispute  the  Sultan's  heart  with  you;  and,  to 
prove  it,  you  must  know  that  it  was  I  invited  you 
to  dine  with  him  here  ;  therefore,  make  the  best  use 
you  can  of  the  opportunity. 
Elm.  Is  it  possible? 

Enter  SvLTAti.^  Ismena,  a«d  OsMYN. 
Rox.  Slaves,  bring  the  dinner. 
Sul.  What  do  I  see?  Ismena  and  Elmira,  too! 
Rox.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 
Sul.  I  thought  you  would  have  been  alone. 
Rox.  Not   when   good   company  is    to    be    had. 
Come,  salute  the  ladies.  (He  bows.)  A  little  lower. 
(She  stoops  his  head.)  There  now,  ladies,  my  guest 
IS  a  little  awkward  ;  but  he'll  improve. 

Elm.  Indeed,  Roxalana,  you  go  great  lengths. 
Sul.  Let  her  alone  ;  she  knows  it  diverts  me. 
Ro.v:  Well,  let's  be  seated  ;  I  am  to  do  the  ho- 
nours. 

Sul.  But  what  is  all  this?  I  never  saw  anyihine 

like  it  before.  * 

Rox.  Where  should  you?  Come— -[Enter  Carver 

with  a  long  knife.]     Who  is  that  ?     What  does  that 

horrid  fellow  want? 

Osmyn.  It  is  the  grand  carver. 
Rox.  The  grand  carver!  I  thought  he  came  to 
cut  oft"  our  heads.  I'ray,  Mr.  Carver,  be  so  good 
as  to  oarve  yourself  away.  Come,  Ismena,  cut  up 
that,  and  help  the  Sultan.  The  ladies  of  my  country 
always  carve. 

.SW.  Why,  I  think  this  custom  is  much  better 
than  ours.  (  To  the  Carver.)  We  shall  have  no  oc- 
casion for  you. 

Rox.  Come,  some  wine. 
Sul.  Wine! 

Rox.  Dinner  is  nothing  without  wine.  Bring  it 
here,  Osmyn. 

O.imyn.  Must  I  touch  the  horrible  potion! 
(Takes  the  bottle  between  ihe  skirts  of  his  robe.) 
There  it  is. 

Rox.  Well,  Osmyn,  as  a  reward  for  your  ser- 
vices, you  shall  have  the  first  of  the  bottle.  Here, 
drink. 

Osmyn.  I  drink  the  hellish  beverage  !  I  who  am 
a  true  believer,  a  rigid  mussulman  ! 

Rox.  Sir,  he  disobeys  me.  (To  the  Sultan.) 
Sul.   Drink,  as  you  are  ordered. 
Osmyn.  1  must  "obey,  and  taste  the  horrible  li- 
quor.    Oh'   Mahomet,  shut  thy  eyes!     'Tisdone: 
I  liave  obeyed. 

Rox.  Ismena,  hold  your  glass  there.  Elmira,  fill 
your's  and  the  Sultan's  glass. 

Sul.  Nay,  pray,  dispense  with  me. 
Rox.  Dispense  with  you,  sir!  why  should  we 
dispense  with  you?  Oh!  1  understand  you  ;  per- 
haps you  don't  choose  those  gentlemen  should  see 
you  :  I  will  soon  turn  them  oil".  Gentlemen,  you 
may  go:  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  you,  I  "be- 
lieve. Come,  ladies,  talk  a  little  ;  if  you  don't  talk, 
you  must  sing.  Ismena  oblige  us  with  a  song. 
(Ismeiia  sings.*)  Come,  sir,  I  insist  upon  your 
drinking. 

Sul,  I  must  do  as  you  bid  nie.  (Drinks.) 
Rox.  That's  clever. 

Sul.  How  extraordinary  is  the  conduct  of  this 
creature,  endeavouring  thus  to  display  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  rivals!  but  in  everything  she  is 
my  superior.  (Aside.)  I  can  rest  no  longer.  (Gives 
the  handkerchief  to  Roxalana. ) 

Rox.  Tome!  Oh!  no;  Ismena, 'tis  your's  ;  the 
Sultan   gives  it  as  a  reward  for  the  pleasure   vou 
have  given  him  with  your  charming  song.    (Gives 
the  handkerchief  to  Ismena.) 
Elm.  Oh  !  (  Faints.) 

Sul.  Elmira!  'lis  your's:  look  up,  Elinira. 
(Snatching  the  handkerchief  from  Ismena,  gives  it  to 
Elmira.) 

piece  J  some  popular  air 
ol  the  singer. 
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THE  SULTAN, 


[Act  n. 


Elm.  Oh!  sir.  (Recovering.) 

Sul.  For  j'ou,  out  of  my  sight,  audacious!  (To 
Roxatana.)  Let  lier  be  taken  away  immediately, 
and  degraded  to  tlie  rankof  tlie  lowest  slave.  [Exit 
RoxalaiM,  guarded.'].  But  she  shall  be  punished, 
madam,  and  you  sujiiciently  revenged. 

Elm.  1  do  not  wish  it:  in  your  love  all  my  de- 
sires are  accoinplislied. 

Sul.  If  we  chastise  her,  it  must  be  severely.  Go, 
order  her  to  be  brought  hiiher. 

Elm.  What  is  your  design,  sir? 

Sul.  I  would,  before  her  face,  repair  the  injus- 
tice I  were  going  to  do  you  ;  excite  her  envy  ;  and, 
rendering  her  punisliment  complete,  leave  her  in 
everlasting  jealousy. 

Elm.  I  beseech  you,  think  no  more  of  her. 

Sul.  Pardon  me,"  I  think  differently.  Let  her  be 
brought  hither,  I  say. 

Osmyn.  Sir,  they  have  not  had  time  to  put  on 
her  slave's  habit  yet. 

Sul.  No  matter  ;  fetch  her  as  she  is :  and  now, 
Elinira,  let  our  endearments  be  redoubled  in  her 

Elm.  Is  that  necessary,  sir?  [sight. 

Sul.  Oh  !  it  will  gall  her;  I  know  it  will  gall  her. 
We  feel  our  misfortunes  with  tenfold  anguish,  when 
■we  compare  what  we  are  with  what  we  might  have 
been. 

Elm.  It  will  have  no  effect ;  she  is  a  giddy  crea- 
ture; her  gaiety  is  her  all. 

Sul.  No,  no,  the  contrary;  that's  the  thing  that 
strikes  me  in  Roxalana's  character.  Through  what 
you  call  her  frivolous  gaiety,  candour  and  good 
-sense  shine  so  apparent — 

Elm.  There's  an  end  on't,   if  you  justify  her. 

Sul.  I  justify  her!  far  from  it;  and  you  shall 
presently  be  convinced  I  mean  to  make  her  feel  the 
utmost  rigour  of  my  resentment. 

Re-enter  Roxalana. 
Here  she  comes:  she's  in  affliction;  and  her  left 
hand,  there,  endeavours  to  hide  a  humiliated  coun-, 
tenance.    Approach.  (To  Roxalana.)  Elmira,  have 
you  determined  how  you  will  dispose  of  her? 

Elm.  I  shall  not  add  to  what  she  suffers. 

Sul.  How  that  sentiment  charms  me  !  Indeed, 
Elmira,  I  blush  to  think  that  so  unworthy  an  object 
should  have  been  able  for  a  moment  to  surprise  me 
to  a  degree,  even  to  make  me  forget  yonr  superior 
merit ;  but  I  am  your's  for  ever  and  ever. 

Rox.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sul.  Death  and  hell !  she  laughs. 

Rox.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'Tis  involuntary,  I  assureyou  ; 
therefore,  praj',  forgive  me ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Sul.  'Tis  impudence  beyond  bearing;  but  I  want 
to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this] 

Rox.  The  meaning  is  plain,  and  anybody  may 
see  with  half  an  eye  you  don't  love  Elmira. 

Sul.  Whom  do  1  love,  then'! 

Rox.  Me. 

Sul.  You  are  the  object  of  my  anger. 

Rox.  That  don't  signify,  love  and  anger  often  go 
together;  I  am  the  object  of  your  anger,  because  I 
treat  you  with  the  sincerity  of  a  friend  ;  but  with 
your  highness's  permission,  I  shall  take  mj'self 
away  this  moment  for  ever. 

«S'«/.  Go,  then,  and  prefer  infainy  to  grandeur. 

Rox.  I  will  instantly  get  out  of  your  sublime 
presence.  (Goi?ig.) 

Sul.  No,  you  sha'n't  go.  Elmira,  do  you  with- 
draw. [Exit  Elmira.l  Were  I  to  give  vva^'  to  my 
transports,  I  should  make  you  feel  the  weight  of 
my  displeasure;  but  I  frame  excuses  for  you  that 
you  scoru  to  make  for  yourself.  What,  despise 
my  favours,  insult  my  condescension?  Sure,  you 
can't  be  sensible  of  your  own  folly.  Proceed,  go 
on,  continue  to  enrage  your  too  indulgent  master. 

Rox.  You  are  my  master,  it  is  true  ;  but  could 
the  robber  that  sold  me  to  you  for  a  thousand 
cliequins,  transfer  my  mind  and  inclinations  to  you 
along  with  my  person?     No,  sir;  let  it  never  be 


said  that  the  great  Solyman  meanly  triumphed  over    > 
the  person  of  the  slave  whose  mind  he  could  not 
subdue. 

Sul.  Tell  me  who  j-ou  are;  what  species  of  ' 
inconsistent  being,  at  once  so  trifling  and  respect-  • 
able,  that  you  seduce  my  heart  while  you  teach  me  i 
my  duty.  [friend. 

Rox.  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  slave,  who  is  your 

Sul.  Be  still  my  friend,  my  mistress;  for  hitherto  i 
I  have  known  onlj'  flatterers.  I  here  devote  myself  | 
to  you,  and  the  whole  empire  shall  pay  you  homage.    \ 

Rox.  But,  pray,  tell  me,  then,  by  what  title  I  am  ; 
to  govern  here?  i 

Sul.  By  what  title!  I  don't  understand  you.  i 
Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  afl'ected  coyness  and  I 
dissembling.     I  see,  I  know  you  love  me.  | 

Rox.  As  Solyman  I  do,  but  not  as  emperor  of  the  j 
Turks:  nor  will  I  ever  consent  to  ascend  his  bed  ' 
at  niihl,  at  whose  feet  I  must  fall  in  the  morning. 

Sul.  If  it  depended  upon  me,  Roxalana,  I  swear    • 
by  our  holy  prophet,  that  I  should  be  happy  in 
calling  30U  my  queen. 

Rox,  That's  a  poor  excuse.  Had  the  man  I  loved 
but  a  cottage,  I  would  gladly  partake  it  with  him ; 
would  sooth  his  vexations,  and  soften  his  cares: 
but,  were  he  master  of  a  throne,   I  should  expect    ! 
to  share  it  with  him,  or  lie  has  no  love  for  me. 

Sid.  Or,  if  you  will  wait,  perhaps  time  will  bring 
it  about. 

Rox,  Wait,  indeed!  No,  sir.  Your  wife,  or  , 
humble  servant :  m^'  resolution  is  fixed — fix  j'our's. 

Sul.  But  an  emperor  of  the  Turks — 

Rox.  31  ay  do  as  he  pleases,  and  should  be  des- 
potic, sometimes,  on  the  side  of  reason  and  virtue. 

Sul.  Then  there  is  our  law — 

Rox.  Which  is  monstrous  and  absurd. 

Sul,  The  mufti,  the  vizirs,  and  the  agas— 

Rox.  Are  your  slaves.  Set  them  a  good  ex-  ; 
ample.  " 

Sul.  Besides,  what  would  the  people  say?  ' 

Rox.  The  people!  are  they  to  govern  you?  Make 
the  people  happy,  and  they  will  not  prevent  your 
being  so.     They  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  raise   . 
to  the  throne  one  that  you  love,  and  would  love   ji 
you,  and  would  be  beloved  by  your  people.  Should 
she  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  relieve 
the  distressed  by  her  munificence,  and  diffuse  hap 
piness  through  the  palace,  she  would  be  admired,  \ 
she  would  be  adored  ;  she'd  be  like  the  queen  of  the'  f 
country  from  whence  I  came. 

Sul.  It  is  enough;  my  scruples  are  at  an  end: 
my  prejudices,  like  clouds  before  the  rising  sun,, 
vanish    before  the  light  of  your  superior  reason: 
my  love  is  no  longer  a  foible ;  you  are  worthy  of  j 
empire. 

Re-enter  OsMYN. 

Osmyn,  Most  sublime  Sultan,  the  SultanaElmira 
claims  your  proinise  for  liberty  to  depart. 

Rox.  Is  that  the  case?     Let,  then,  the  first  in- 
stance of  my  exaltation  be  to  give  her  liberty;  let"! 
the  gates  of  the  seraglio  be  thrown  open. 

Sul.  And  as  for  Elmira,  she  shall  go  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  rank.    [Osmyn  goes  out  and  returns.^ 

Osmyn.  Sir,  the  dwarfs  and  botanges,  your  high- 
ness had  ordered,  attend. 

Sul.  Let  them  come  in.  This  day  is  devoted  to 
festivity;  and  you  who  announce  ni}'  decree,  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  that  the  Sultana  Roxalana  reigns 
the  unrivalled  partner  of  our  diadem. 

Osmyn.  There's  an  end  of  my  office.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  a  little  cocked- up  nose  would 
have  overturned  the  customs  of  a  mighty  empire? 

Sul.  Now,  my  Roxalana,  let  the  world  observe, J 
by  thy  exaltation,  the  wonderful  dispensation  of ' 
Providence,  which  evinces  that 

The  liberal  mind,  by  no  distinction  bound, 

Through  nature's  glass  looks  all  the  world  around;  i 

Would  all  that's  beautiful  together  join,  J 

And  Jind perfection  in  a  mind  like  thine,    [Exeunt»'\ 
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ACT  I. — Scene  I. — An  Anti-room  in  an  inn. 

Paul  Peery  discovered,  in  a  chair,  asleep;  bar-bell 

ringing  violently.     Enter  Mrs.  Peery. 

Mrs.  P.  Why,  Paul!  whv,  husband! 

Paul.  Eh!   what?  {Waking.) 

Mrs.  P.  For  shame,  for  shame,  Mr.  Peery !  The 
3ar-bell  has  been  ringing  this  half-hour;  and  here 
you  sleep  like  the  rusty  clapper  of  it,  and  scarce 
stir  when  you  are  pulled:  and  when  you  are,  you 
jnly  waddle  about  a  little  bit,  and  then  stand  still 
ill  you  are  pulled  again. 

Paul.  Pr'ythee,  wife,  be  quiet :  you  know,  I  was 
ilways  famous  for  giving  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  P.  Were  you  !    I  wish  I  could  find  it  out. 

Pc«/.  But  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  P.  Packets  are  the  matter;  diligences  are 
he  matter.  Sea  and  land-cargoes  and  carriages. 
i?our  sea-sick  gentlemen,  from  Calais;  and  four 
adies,  just  stepped  out  of  the  mail-coach,  from 
-.auterbury.  The  men,  I  believe,  are  making  in- 
luiries  for  the  machine  to  London. 
'  Paul.  Are  they?  Then  shew  'em  all  into  one 
oom.  I  pity  the  poor  gentlemen.  Nothing  is  so 
:readtul  as  sea-sickness  :  so,  put  'em  all  together; 
nd  they'll  only  be  sick  of  one  another,  you  know. 
\Jiells  rings.)  Enter  Waiter. 

I  Wait.  Two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise,  with  a 
[ervant,  from  London,  sir.  \ Exit 

I  Mrs.  P.  Run,  Mr.  Peery! 

I  Paul.  Ay,  ay!  You  take  care  of  the  stage-coaches, 
ind  let  me  alone  for  the  post-chaise  gentry.  Here, 
j-ewis,  John,  William  !  shew  a  room,  here,  to  the 
'f""e"ien,  there.  ^Exit,  bawling, 

•nter  YVaiter,  shelving  in  one  French  and  three 
j  .English  passengers,  from  the  packet. 

\   Wait.  Walk  in,  gentlemen. 
I  Mrs.  P.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  ifyou  please.  Wel- 
|5rae  to  England!  welcome  to  Dover,  gentlemen! 
j  1  Pas,  So!  just  six  o'clock  in  the  inoruing;  be- 


calmed at  sea;  not  a  wink  all  night— the  devil  take 
this  packet,  say  I !  I'm  rumbled,  and  tumbled, 
and  jumbled — 

Mrs.  P.  I'm  extremely  sorry  for  it,  sir;  but— 

Fr.  Pas.  Now,  begar!  it  do  me  goot. 

Mrs.  P.  I'm  vastly  happy  to  hear  it:  do  you 
choose  any  refreshment,  sir?  [in  all  my  life. 

Fr.  Pas.  Vans  avez  raison  :  I  never  vas  so  refresh 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  sir. 

2  Pas.  I'm  d — d  sick. 

Mrs.  P.  I'm  very  sorry,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Fr.  Pas.  Ma  foi,  madanie  have  beaucoup  de  noli 
tesse.  * 

2  Pas.  Get  me  a  glass  of  brandy— ti,  tol,  loP  I 
feel  confounded  qualmish,  but— tol,  lol,  lol,  la!— -I 
don't  like  to  own  a  sea-sickness;  and— "Britons 
ever  rule  the  waves."  {Singing.) 

Fr.  Pas.  Briton  rule  de  vave !  I  tink  de  vave 
rule  you,  ma  foi.  Ha,  ha  ! 

2  Pas.  Right,  mounseer!  in  the  present  case,  I 
grant  you.  Packet-sailing— mere  plain  water 
agrees  best  with  your  folks;  but,  when  there  is 
occasion  to  mix  a  little  of  our  British  spirit  witii  it 
why,  it's  always  too  much  for  a  French  stomach! 
Now  that's  the  time  when  an  Englishman  never 
feels  qualmish  at  all. 

Enter  Waiter,  shewing  in  four  Wome7i. 

Mrs.  P.  Servant,  ladies. 

1  Woni.  Lard!  this  mail-coach  is  the  worst  con- 
veyance in  the  world.  It  squeezes  four  people 
together,  like  two  double  letters. 

Mrs.  P.  Disagreeable,  to  be  sure,  ma'am. 

1  Pas.  And  that  infernal  packet ! 

Mrs.  P.  Nothing  can  be  half  so  bad,  sir, 

2  Pas.  But,  then,  the  cabin  — 

Mrs.  P.  Except  the  cabin,  your  honour! 
2  Worn.  And  riding  backward  in  a  coach  ! 
Mrs.  P.  I  can't  conceive  anything  so  shocking 
Fr.  Pas.  Voila  la  polite.'<se  encore^!  rma'ara 
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Mrs.  P.  Beg  pardon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But 
our  house  is  so  Cull  at  present,  we  have  but  one  room 
to  spare ;  the  cloih  is  laid  in  it  for  breakfast,  and  it 
■will  be  ready  directly :  hope  you  will  excuse  the — 

1  Pas.  Oh !  certainly,  hostess  :  travellers,  you 
know — if  you'll  give  me  leave,  madam. 

1  Worn'.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging.  {The  Men 
hand  the  Women.) 

Mrs.  P.  Here,  William,  wait  on  the  company. 

Fr.  Pas.  Ah  !  c'est  drole!  pair  and  pair!  two  by 
two  !  [Exeunt  Men,  handing  out  the  Women. 

Mrs.  P.  Shew  'em  into  Noah's  ark,  William, 
d'ye  hear?  {Bell  rings.)  Coming!  Here,  John, 
Lewis! — Coming!  lExit. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  inn. 
Enter  Padl  Peery,  with  Random  and  Scruple. 

Paul.  This  way,  your  honours,  this  way;  one 
step  at  the  door,  if  you  please. 

Rand.  Step  on,  sir,  if  you  please:  pay  the  post- 
boy, and  send  in  the  servant  (Peery  going)  and, 
harkve!  landlord,  what's  the  name  of  your  house! 

Paul.  The  Ship,  your  honour.  The  oldest  and 
best  established  house  in  the  town,  sir. 

Rand.  Very  well ;  then  give  us  abetter  room,  and 
get  us  some  breakfast. 

Paul.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  I  suppose,  gentle- 
men, vou  mean  to  cross  to  Calais? 

Scru.  Psha! 

Paul.  You  intend  to  take  water,  gentlemen? 

Rand.  No,  sir  ;  but  we  intend  to  take  your  wine. 
We  may  stay  here  some  davs,  perhaps. 

Paid.  Thank  your  honours!  everything  shall  be 
had  to  your  satisfaction  ;  and  as  far  as  a  cellar  and 
larder  can  go,  I  think,  I— vastly  obliged  to  your 
honours.  Here,  Lewis,  William  !  breakfast  for  two 
in  the  Lion,  there!  [Exit. 

Rand.  Well  said,  my  thorough,  clumsy,  talka- 
tive inkeeper  !  And  now,  my  dear  Scruple,  after 
our  night's  journey,  welcome  to  Dover.  Here  we 
are,  you  see,  not  with  the  old,  stale  intention  of 
taking  a  voyage  to  the  continent;  but  a  voyage  to 
the  island  of  love. 

Scru.  But  suppose  we  should  find  neither  wind 
nor  tind  in  our  favour? 

Rand.  V>h\,  then,  we  shall  be  love-bound  here 
a  little,  that's  all.  But,  hang  it!  why  anticipate 
evils?  If  we  are  to  be  unlucky,  the  less  we  thmk 
of  it  the  better:  confound  all  thinking,  say  I  ! 

Scru.  Confound  tiiinking,  Mr.  Random  !  I'm  sure 
it's  high  time  to  think,  and  that  very  seriously. 

Rand.  Heyday  !  Moralizing  !  "  Confound  think- 
ing, Mr.  Random  !"  Yes,  sir,  confound  thinking! 
I'm  sure,  thinking  would  confound  us  ;  and  most 
confoundedly,  too,  Mr.  Scruple,  at  present. 

Scru.  Yet  one  can't  help  having  one's  doubts. 

Ratid.  Fob!  pr'ythee,  don't  doubt  at  all ;  doubt- 
in^  is  mean  and  mechanical;  and  never  entered  the 
head  or  heart  of  a  gentleman.  Why,  now,  if  you 
observe  from  our  own  daily  experience,  the  people 
that  doubted  most  were  either  our  tailors,  or  tavern- 
keepers,  or  shoe-makers;  or  some  such  pitiful 
puppies.  Zounds!  man,  don't  be  faint-hearted  now  ; 
we  shall  never  win  our  fair  ladies  at  this  rate;  be- 
sides haven't  we  all  the  reasonable  hopes  in  the 
world?  [believe. 

Scru.  Why,  we  are  sure  of  their  good  wishes,  I 

Rand.  Certainly  :  and  as  to  any  trifling  obstacles, 
such  as  father  and  mother,  or  so,  chance  must 
direct  us.  [mention— 

Scru.  But  may  not  those  trifling  obstacles  you 

Rand.  Psha  !  doubting  again  !  why,  you  are  more 
of  a  mandarin,  on  a  chimney-piece,  than  a  man ; 
there's  no  touching  you  but  your  head  begins 
shaking.  Consider,  we  attacked  them  at  Bath, 
where  they  were,  three  weeks  ago,  on  a  visit  to  a 
female  friend,  without  impertinent  relations  about 
them  to  give  them  advice,  and  made,  I  think,  no 
inconsiderable  progress. 

Scru.  Granted:  but  they  were  then  suddenly 
called  home  to  their  father's,  the  baronet's,  near 


Dover,  here  ;  who  hinted,  in  his  letter,  at  no  very 
distant  match  for  both  of  them. 

Rand.  Oh  !  never  fear,  if  the  girls  are  averse  to 
it ;  and  they,  at  our  parting,  like  simple  damsels  in 
romance,  bewailed  their  cruel  fate;  while  we,  like 
true  knights-errant,  promised  to  rescue  them  from 
confinement.  But  you  had  more  opportunities  with 
your  flame  than  l":   why  did  not  you  marry  her  at 

Scru.  Because  I  loved  her.  [once? 

Rand.  Well,  that's  some  reason,  too :  you  would 
have  made  a  d — d  unfashionable  figure,  I  confess. 

Scru.  You  mistake  me:  I  had  too  much  honour 
to  impose  on  my  Harriet's  amiable  simplicity,  and 
have  the  utmost  detestation  for  marrying  merely  to 
make  a  fortune.  In  these  interested  cases,  if  we 
keep  up  appearances,  after  marriage,  the  wife  be- 
comes a  clog  and  and  incumbrance  ;  if  we  throw  off 
the  mask,  we  are  making  a  worthy  woman,  per- 
haps, miserable,  who  has  ail'orded  the  only  means 
of  making  her  husband  easy. 

Rand.  Mighty  romantic,  truly!  and  charming 
policy  for  a  fellow  without  a  guinea! 

Scru.  My  policv  was  chosen  from  the  proverb, 
Random  ;  I  thought  honesty  the  best.  I  confessed 
to  her  my  embarrassed  circumstances — 

Rand.  Charming! 

Scru.  Told  her  I  had  nothing  to  boast  of  but  my 
familv;  whom  my  imprudence  had  disobliged — 

Rand.  Excellent! 

Scru.  And  thus,  by  candidly  acknowledging  my- 
self unworthy  her  affections,  I ,  undesignedly ,  insured 
them. 

Rand.  Pooh!  this  may  do  well  enough  for  the 
grave,  sentimental,  elder  sister;  but  Kitty's  the 
girl  for  my  taste;  young,  wild,  frank,  and  ready  to 
run  into  mv  arms,  without  the  trouble  of  dying  or 
sighing.  Her  mind  full  of  fun,  her  eyes  full  of  fire, 
her  head  full  of  novels,  and  her  heart  full  of  love- 
ay,  and  her  pocket  full  of  money,  my  boy! 

Scru.  Well,  we  must  now  find  means  to  introduce 
ourselves  to  the  family  ;  I  dread  encountering  the  old 
folks,  too;  people  in  the  country,  here,  are  apt  to 
be  suspicious;  they  ask  queer  questions  sometimes. 

Rand.  Oh!  the  mere  effect  of  their  situation; 
where  they  get  more  health  than  polish. 

Scru.  And  yet,  old  country  families — 

Rand.  Are  like  old  country  bacon— d-d  fat  and 
very  rusty.  Scruple.  But  come,  let's  to  breakfast, 
and  settle  ourplanovera  cup  of  coffee.  But  where 
the  devil's  our  scoundrel?  we  only  hired  him  over- 
night, and  have  scarce  set  eyes  on  him  since. 

Scru.  What,  our  joint  lacquey?  that  we  engaged 
for  the  expedition,  to  avoid  inquiries  ;  to  wait  on  us 
both,  dress  us  both,  and  fly  on  both  our  errands,  like) 
a  shuttlecock  between  two  battledores? 

Rand.  Yes;  or  like  another  Atlas,  with  all  our 
world  upon  his  shoulders.  Only  look  at  him. 
Scruple ! 

Enter  TiPTOE,  ivith  a  small  portmanteau. 

Tip.  Gentlemen,  shall  I  put  down  the  luggage? 

Scru.  Ay,  on  this  table. 

Tip.  {Putting  it  down.)  Whew!  Its  enough  to 
make  a  man  faint  to  look  at  it. 

Rand.  Why,  you  scoundrel,  it's  all  you  have  to 

bring  in  ;  and  we  have  contrived,  on  purpose  to  make 

it  easy,  to  put  both  our  clothes  in  one  portmanteau. 

Tip.  That's  the  very  reason  I  complain,  sir.  Yon 

don't  know  how  fatiguing  it  is  to  carry  double. 

Rand.  A  shrewd  fellow  this.  He  may  be  ot  use, 
to  us.  {Apart  to  ^c;«.)— And  now  we  have  to  in- 
quire, pray,  sir,  what  may  your  name  be? 

Tip.  Tiptoe— Tiptoe,  gentlemen,  at  your  service. 
I  have  seen  better  days,  nooft'ence  to  your  honours 
honestTiptoe  once  stood  above  the  world  ;  but  now 
all  the  world  stands  upon  Tiptoe. 

Scru.  And  pray,  sir,  what  were  you  formerly  .' 

Tip.  A  decent  young  man,  sir,  that  could  dres. 

wigs,  write  a  running-hand,  and  preferred  a  sober 

steady  family.  I  shaved  ray  old  master,  bott  ed  ot 

his  wine,  copied  bis  papers,  and  kept  the  key  o 
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I  his  cabinet  and  cellar  ;  in  short,  sir,  I  was  his  prime 
;  minister. 

Scrii.  How  came  you  to  leave  hira,  sir? 
'       Tip.  Ruined  by  party,  sir;  some  of  his  papers 

were  missing,  and  as  I  kept  the  kev,  I— 
)      Rand.  Began  to  be  suspected  ;  eh!  honest  Tiptoe? 
I       Tip.  Why,  I  can't  tell  how  it  was,  sir;   but  the 
I  cabinet  was  against  me;  tbe.whole  house  opposed 
me  ;  and  poor  Tiptoe,  like  other  great  men— • 

Jiaiid.   Was  turned  out,  I  take  it? 

Tip.  Oh,  fie!  no,  sir;  I  resigned.  I  then  fairly 
advertised  my  abilities—"  Wants  a  place— can  turn 
!  his  hand  to  everything:"  you,  gentlemen,  bid  most 
I  tor  me  ;  here  I  am,  and  I  hope  you'll  have  no  cause 
[to  complain  of  my  qualifications. 
I  Scni.  He'll  make  no  bad  ambassador  for  us,  at 
least,  Random  ;  and  now  to  breakfast,  and  our  plan 
of  operations.  If  they  fail,  farewell,  dear,  dear 
little  England  !  and  yet  I  am  wedded  to  thee— 
■  Hand.  Like  modern  husbands  to  their  wives, 
lOcruple:  it's  almost  impossible  to  be  seen  in  one 
'  anotl'er  s  company  any  longer.    [Exit  with  Scruple. 

Jip.  very  fine  company  I  seem  to  have  got  into ' 
hired,  in  one  instant,  by  two  men  I  had  not  heard 
ol  tliiee  moments  ;  set  out  on  a  journey  at  four  in 
the  morning;  and  it  had  scarce  struck  five,  when  I 
bepm  to  suspect  they  were  all  sixes  and  sevens.— 
[hiiler  French  Waiter.]— WeW,  friend! 

J'r.Wait.  Serviteur,  monsieur! 

T,p  Friend!  Oh,  lord!  no;  it's  the  enemy. 
birucb  waiters  creej)  into  shabby  Dover  inns,  like 
iTtrich  footmen  into  large  London  families.  French 
footmen!  more  shame  for  their  employers!  who 
istarve  their  own  poor  countrymen,  to  feed  a  set  of 
iskiiinv  scoundrels,  whose  looks  give  the  lie  to  their 
living,  and  prove  their  master's  head  in  much  nicer 
order  than  his  heart.  What,  you  come  to  carry  up 
the  portmanteau,  I  suppose? 

','■   'V^'';  ^"''  ^^  portmanteau,  dat  belong  to— 

/  ip.  \\  ell,  take  it ;  and  lake  care  of  it,  too,  mon- 

''T'  '  ur"^  °'  ^""'"  °'''  ^^'^^^^  of  running  away. 

/;.  Wait.  Never   you    fear;    laissez    moi    faire. 

Oil!  de  roast  beef  of  old  England  !"  [Exit,  sinyinq. 

lip.  There  go  all  the  worldly  goods  of  my  two 
:)oor  masters  ;  and  here  comes  ourinquisitive  puppy 
Jf  a  landlord.  Deuce  take  the  fellow!  he  asked  me 
nore  questions  at  the  bar  of  the  inn,  than  if  I  had 
Jeen  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  ! 
Enter  Paul  PiiERY. 

Paul.  Ah!  my  honest  friend!  sweet,  honest  Mr. 
Tiptoe,  your  servant. 

Tip.  (Aside.)  How  did  he  pick  up  my  name,  now? 

t^aul.  I  hope  the  two  worthy  gentlemen.  [  have 

»i;hewn  above  stairs,  have  evervthing  to  their  satis- 

action  ?    Though   I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it, 

aiil  Peery,  of  the  .Ship,  was  ever  famous  forgiving- 
atislaction.     Which  of  the  two  do  you  serve,  mv 

v./*.  Humph!  Serve!  Why-a-  [friend'? 

/  (int.  His  honour  in  grey?  or • 

7V/J.  Ay. 

Panl.  Or  the  worthy  gentleman  in  green  ? 

Tip.  Yes. 

Paul.  Humph  !  Two  sweet  gentlemen,  indeed  ; 
nd  happy  is  one  of  'em  in  a  servant.  You  seem  to 
ive  double  the  attendance  of  an  ordinary  footman. 

lip.  Why,  though  I  say  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it, 
nil  1  iptoe  was  ever  famous  for  giving  satisfaction 

1  aul.  A  close  fellow  !  (Aside.)  Well,  I  wish  'em 
iiceess  with  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Tiptoe.  You  have 
ived  with   em  a  long  while,  I  imagine? 

Tip.  Why,  I  have  lived  with  'em  Ion?  enough 
jr  that  matter,  Mr.  Peery. 

Paul.  They  are  of  property,  no  doubt! 

Tip.  Of  such  property,  master  Peery,  it's  im- 
ossiMe  to  describe  it. 

Paul.  Indeed!  and  where  may  their  property  lie 

*7"'JT.-  „  [coast,  at  this  time. 

y^Al  believe  all  their  property  lies  on  the  sea- 
7  ««/.  Oh,  oh  !  the  sea-coast !  What,  in  ships,  1 
-'  >p.  Yes ;  It's  all  in^the  Ship.  L'«5a°'ine ' 
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Paul.  So,  so!  merchants!  rich  rogues,  I'll  lay 

niylif-e.   (Aside.)    Ah!  warm,  warm!    Good  men, 

^lilTiptoe;  trusted  by  everybody,  I  warrant. 

Tf/j.  Trusted  for  a  great  wliile,  too,  I  promise  you. 

'<'"'•  '  I'ope  they  lind  everything  to  their  liking. 

iM list  be  civil  here.  (Aside.)  l  hope  the  room  suits 

Iheirhonours?  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  any  ofVence. 

I  have  given  'em  a  room  I  give  to  the  bestof  company. 

Tip.  Oh!   e\celleiit!    make   no  apologies;   your 

room  IS  as  good  as  your  company,  master  Peery. 

Rami.  (Without.)    D— n    your    house!     Here, 
1  iptoe  !  Tiptoe,  you  scoundrel ! 

Tip.  Coining  directly,  sir.     You  are  right;  jou 
were  always  famous  for  giving  satisfaction. 
Rand.  (  Without.)  Tiptoe! 
Paul.  Hark  !   is  it  your  master? 
Tip.  'Faith  !  I  do  not  know.     It's  either  his  ho- 
nour in    grey,   or  the  worthy  gentleman  in   green. 
Oood  b  ye,  master  Peery. 
Rand.  (Without.)  Tiptoe! 

r;^.  Coming,  sir.  [Exit. 

/  aul.  \\  hy,  what  the  devil  can  these  merchants 
do  at  Dover.'  A  bit  of  a  smuggling  business,  per- 
haps. They  must  be  rich  fellows  by  the  servant's 
being  so  saucy;  and  then,  they  call  about  'em,  and 
abuse  the  house  so  kindly!  Oh  !  your  abusive  fel- 
lows are  the  best  customers  in  the  world  ;  for  none 
pay  so  well  at  an  inn  as  those  who  are  always 
d—ing  the  waiters  for  ill-treatment.  (J?ar-ie//n/((/A-.) 
Enter  Waiter. 
Wait.  Sir  David  Dunder,  of  Dunder  Hall,  sir, 
has  had  business  in  the  town  before  breakfast,  and 
stept  in,  whilst  his  horses  put-to,  to  go  back.  [Exit. 
Paul.  Ods  my  life  !  a  rich  man,  a  good-natured 
gentleman,  and  lives  but  a  mile  off:  the  only  great 
man,  I  know,  whose  situation  never  keeps  me  at  a 
great  distance.  An  odd  fellow,  too;  and  takes  more 
money  from  my  house  than  a  tax-gatherer;  I  can 
never  keep  a  guest  for  his  cursed  kind  invitations. 
But  he  pays  well  while  he  stays.  So,  William  ! 
wife!  hostler!  rub  down  the  horses,  and  shew  up 
Sir  David  Dunder.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Paul  Plery  ivith  SiR  David  Dunder.' 
SirD.  Pooh  !  Paul,  you're  a  blockhead— there's 
two  of  'em  you  tell  me? 

Paul.  Worth  a  plum  a-piece.  Sir  David. 
SirB.  Plums!  figs!  How's  your  wife,  Paul,  eh? 
Paul.  She's  pretty — 

Sir  D.  Be  quiet ;  I  know  she  is.     And  so,  these 
two  merchants  are  as  rich  as — 
Paul.  Anything,  your  honour. 
Sir  D.  D— d  good  simile!  very  new,  too.  Have 
they  taken  care  of  the  horses? 
Paul.  They're  going  to — 

SirD.  Bequiet;!  knowit.  Merchants !  hazard! 
Vessels  are  lottery  tickets  ;  two  blanks  to  a  prize. 
Paul.  Right,  your  honour;  and  the  sea— 
Sir  D.  Is  the  worst  wheel  in  the  world  for  'em, 
Paul;  for  when  once  they  stick  at  the  bottom,  I 
would  not  give  a  farthing  for  the  chance  of  their 
coming  up.     Where  do  they  come  from? 

Paul.  London  :   London  merchants  ;  and  they 

Sir  D.  I  know  it,  you  blockhead— are  respected 
all  over  the  world.  London  merchants,  Paul,  are 
like  London  porter  ;  a  little  heavy  or  so,  sometimes  • 
but  stout,  stiff",  heady,  old  hogsheads,  that  keep  up 
the  vigour  of  a  strong  English  constitution.  Where 
are  they  going?  [any  intelligence— 

Paul.  I  can't  tell,  Sir  David  ;  but  if  you  wish  for 
•S';;-  B.  You  can't  give  it  me.  Tell  'em  I  wish  to 
be  introduced,  d'ye  hear?  SirDavid  Dunder,  Dun- 
der Hall — you  know  the  form — Bart:  bloody  hand, 
all  that — wishes  to — Who  have  we  here? 

Panl.  The  very  men,  SirDavid;  coming  this  way, 

Sir  B.  Then  do  you  get  out  on't.  [too! 

Paul.  So!  two  more  guests  going  by  his  cursed 

invitations.  [Exit 

Sir  D.  (Looking  out.)  'Gad!   they  are  youngish 

men  for  merchants.    Well,  why  the  worse?    They 

may  be  clever  fellows,  for  all  that.    If  so,  the 
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yonnger  the  better;  and  a  man  mast  be  clever,  in- 
deed, when  his  enemies  can  throw  nothing  bat  his 

youth  in  his  teeth [£n«er  RANDOM  and  SCRUPLE.] 

Rand.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Scrapie,  one  tarn  on  the 
quay,  and— who  is  he?    Egad  !  the  same  queer  fel- 
low we  observed  just  now  under  the  window. 
Scru.  Right ;  giving  orders  to  his  coachman. 
Sir  D.  Gentlemen,  your  servant. 
Band.  ^  Scru.  Sir,  your  very  obedient! 
SirD.  My  landlord  tells  me— honest  Paul,  here 
—you've  just  left  London,     Good  journey,  I  hope. 
Oar  town  of  Dover  is  but  an  odd,  whimsical,  sort 
of  a— eh  !  and,  after  the  city,  you  think  it  a  d— d 
dirty,  dina;y  kind  of  a— humph! 

Scru.  Why,  sir,  at  present,  we  can't  say  we  are 
tired  of  the  exchange.  . 

■S'jr  P.  The  Exchange!    Oh,  ob!    Pauls  right! 
{Aside.)  I  know  it.  The  Exchange,  as  you  say,  for 
people  in  your  situation  is  much  pleasanter. 
Scru.  Sir !  Our  situation  ! 

Sir  B.  Be  quiet ;  my  host  has  let  me  into  your 

characters.  [anvthing  of— 

Rand.  The  devil  he  has  !  And  how  should  he  know 

Sir  D.  Nav,  don't  be  angry  ;  no  harm  :  mere  in- 

uendo— didn't  tell  plump— talked  of  your  deahngs. 

.S:c™.  Dealings!  [sumed  to— 

Rand.  Why,  zounds!  the  scoundrel  has  not  pre- 

Sir  D.  Must   be   rich— d— d   crusty!    (Aside.) 

You're  right,   though,    can't  be  too  cautious.     I 

would  not  wish  to  pry.    Mean  nothing  but  respect, 

upon  my  soul!  How  many  clerks  do  you  keep? 

Rand.  Sf  Scru.  C\erks\ 

Sir  D.  Can't  do  without  them,  you  know,    tine 

folks,  thouoh,  all  you,  eh  !     Props  of  the  public  ; 

bulwarks  of  Britain.     Always  brought  forward  as 

an  example  to  the  world.  Been  in  the  stocks  lately, 

Scru.  Hell  and  the  devil!  [gentlemen^ 

Sir  D.  That's  right,  don't  tell.     I  like  you  the 

better.     You  see  what  I  know  of  you,  and — 

Rand.  Sir,  we  suspect  what  you  imagine,  and— 

Sirl).  I  know  it.     You  wonder  to  see  me  so 

devilish  distant.    I  live  but  a  mile  oft':  Lady  Dun- 

der,  a  sweet,  line,  fat  woman— my  wife,  by-the-by 

— will  be  happy  to  entertain  gentlemen  of — 

Rand.  How!  Lady  Dunder  your  wife?  (H^fw%.) 
Scru.  Is  Lady  Dunder  your  wife,  sir?  {Hastily.) 
Sir  D.  Eh !   my  wife,  my  wife  !     Why,   yes,  I 
think  so.     She  is  not  your's,  is  she? 

Scru.  Oh  !  you'll  pardon  us,  sir ;  only  we  have 
heard  the  name  of  Sir  David  Dunder  in  this  coun- 
try, before.  [known,  I  believe,  everywhere. 
Sir  D.  Like  enough  ;  the  Danders  are  pretty  well 
Rand.  Certainly:  indeed,  you  were  the  last  per- 
son in  our  mouths,  Sir  David. 

Sir  D.  Popped  in  apropos,  eh!  Never  knew  it 
otherwise.  Just  like  Simon  Spongy,  our  curate  ; 
never  knocks  but  at  dinner,  and  always  comes  in 
with  the  cloth.  But  we  are  notorious  for  hospi- 
tality to  strangers  of  your  stamp  ;  and  if  you  can 
spare  a  day  or  two  at  Dunder  Hall — all  in  the  fa- 
mily way,  you  know:  Sir  David,  that's  me ;  lady 
and  two  misses;  two  line  young  women,  upon  my 
soul,  as  any  in  Kent;  tall  as  hop-poles— will  be 
Iwppy  to — eh  ! 

Scru.  Sir,  you're  particularly  kind ;  but — 
Rand.  We'll  attendyou  with  pleasure.  Sir  David. 
Sir  U.Will  you?  that's  right.  It's  close  by ;  quite 
convenient.  And  if  necessity  obliges  you  to  come 
to  the  coast  here,  why,  'tis  but  a  mile.  All  in  my 
power.  I  know  your  business,  and  we'll  have  the 
horses  directly.  W^e  shall  be  at  home  time  enough 
for  a  late  breakfast.  Here— eh  !  I'll  step  to  coachy 
myself;  but  don't,  don't  abuse  honest  Paul ;  meant 
no  harm,  upon  my  soul!  mere  inuendo — a  slight 
sketch,  but  no  profession  specified.  Paul  is  like 
other  inn-keepers,  blunders  and  talks:  a  d — d  deal 
of  the  bull  and  mouth  about  him  ;  but  no  more  mean  - 
ing  than  a  split  crow,  or  a  spread  eagle,  egad !  [£jfi(. 
Rand.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy!  the  day's 
our  own ;  the  luckiest  hit  in  the  world ! 


Scru.  Do  yon  think  soT 

jRanrf.  Think  so!  Zounds!  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Isn't  the  very  man  we  have  been  following, 
the  first  man  we  have  met?  Hasn't  he  thrown  open 
his  doors  to  us,  when  we  only  hoped  to  get  in  at 
his  window  ?  Isn't  he  our  father-in-law  that  is  to 
be,  and  hasn't  he  given  us  an  invitation? 
.S'crw.  Granted:  and  what  then? 
Rand.  What  then?  Why,  then,  instead  of  re- 
connoitring the  whole  day  round  his  wall,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  in,  whisk  away  with  the 
girls,  and  be  married  immediately. 

Scru.  And  is  this  to  be  our  return,  Mr.  Random,] 
for  Sir  David's  kindness? 

Rand.  Why,  how  can  you  make  abetter,  than  by 
giving  such  a  strong  proof  of  your  attachment  to 
his  family? 

Sa-u.  For  shame.  Random !  basely  endeavour  to' 
injure  a  man,  whose  hospitality  has  brought  you 
under  his  roof!  No,  no;  our  reconnoitring  plan, 
indeed  !  weak  as  you  may  think  it,  I  should  prefer* 
going  to  his  wall,  as  you  say,  I  assure  you. 

Rand.  Very  likely  ;  the  weakest  always  go  there. 
Remember,  however,  I  scorn  a  mean  action,  as  much! 
as  any  man  ;  but  if  a  good  marriage  is  the  readiest  I 
road  to  the  reconciliation  with  our  friend,  who  can,, 
if  they  choose,  make  us  easy,  I  see  no  great  injury 
oft'ered  to  Sir  David,  nor  his  family. 
Scru.  Whv,  in  that  case,  fo  be  sure— 
Rand.  Ay",  av;  no  more  of  your  cases  now,  good 
doctor  ;  but  follow  my  prescriptions,  I  entreat  you. 
Besides,  my  father  is  expected  from  the  south  of 
France  every  day.  He  may  arrive  before  we  have 
brought  matters  to  bear ;  and  fathers  are  apt  to  spoil 
sport,  you  know.  {Enter  Tiptoe.] 

2'ip.  The  old  gentleman,  sir,  with  the  old  coacli, 
is  inquiring  for  you  in  the  court-yard. 

Scru.  Oh!  Sir  David !  a//ons.'  Follow  us,  sirrah. 
We  haven't  a  moment  to  spare.  . 

Rand.  That's  right.  Scruple!  stick  close  ;  for  he 
seems  so  whimsical  an  old  fellow,  that  he  may  get 
into  his  carriage,  drive  off,  and  forget  he  has  ever 
given  us  an  invitation.  Come  along.  Tiptoe  -quick, 
quick,  you  scoundrel !  [Exit  unth  ^cruph. 

r™. 'Quick!  Zounds!  I'm  almost  dead.  All 
night,  bumping  down  to  Dover,  on  a  ragged,  raw- 
boned,  post-horse,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  at  my 
knees  ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  arrive,  clapt  up  behind 
a  queer,  country  coach,  with  a  couple  of  leather 
straps  in  rav  hand,  to  be  rattled  back  again.  Ahl 
Tiptoe,  Tiptoe!  you  must  get  into  a  sober  family 
again,  I  see.  My  running-hand  will  be  all  I  have 
left  for  it  at  last ;  for  I  shall  be  ran  off  my  feet,  I 
find,  in  a  fortnight.  .     ,     „,  -    ^ 

ACT  II.— Scene  I.— A  Roovi  in  the  Ship  mn. 

Enter  RoUNDFEE  a/irfQoiRK. 
Round.  Why,  I  told  you  so,  all  along;  but  yoo 
have  no  more  head  than  a  smooth  shilling. 

Quirk.  No,  but  I  have  a  mouth,  if  you  would  let 

me  open  it.  .       -  •       •    < 

Round.  Yes,  and  then  you'd  shut  it  again;  jas,t 

as  you  do  at  my  dinners  ;  where  you  have  beei 

opening  and  shutting  it,  any  time  these  ten  years.^ 

Quirk.  What,  and  haven't  I  deserved  it?  haven  t 

I  filled  more  parchments  for  you  than  stomachs:, 

more  skins  than  bellies ;  and  closed  many  an  accouni; 

before  I  could  close  my  orifice?  haven  t  I  givet 

you  a  character  in  the  courts,  good-humouredl; 

establishing  your  reputation,  before  I  regarded  m; 

own?    Haven't  I  sworn  for  you,  and  roundly,  too 

Mr.  Roundfee  ?  „  [goo^  ^^'^ll^ 

Round.  W^ell,  well,  I  always  allowed  you  had  ■■ 

Quirk.  Wasn't  I,  when  you  were  tottering,  trien. 

enough  to  take  out  a  commission  of  bankruptc 

against  you?  and  didn't  I  kindly  make  myseir 

cruel  creditor,  and  insist  upon  receiving  three  pari 

of  your  eft'ects ?  [lui"  with  gratitude 

Round.  And  haven't  I  always  acknowledged  ro 

Quirk.  No,  nor  anything  else.     I  have  dangle 

after  half  the  heirs  in  town,  without  an  acknow 
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ledgment;  making  myself  the  imaginary  friend  of 
their  imaginary  wants,  merely  to  introduce  'era  to 
you,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  secrecy, 

Boimd.  Ay ,  if  required. 

Quirk.  Granted  ;  it  says  so  in  the  advertisement. 
And  did  not  they  oome  to  you,  when,  if  it  was  not 
for  me,  they  would  have  been  accommodated  at  a 
genteel  endof  the  town?  Instead  of  which,  I  trudged 
em  through  the  Strand,  towards  the  Bar,  all  winter 
long,  with  their  boots  and  high  collars,  for  fear  of 
sore  throats,  to  chew  your  tough  chops  in  the  back 
parlour.  Then  they'd  clap  you  on  the  back,  call 
you  by  your  christian  name,  tell  d — d  lies,  and  swear 
you  were  an  honest  fellow,  to  make  you  come  down 
with  the  ready.  And  who  was  the  disinterested, 
iHoderate  man,  to  settle  a  proper  premium  between 
the  parties?    Why,  I,  to  be  sure. 

Round.  And  is  there  a  worse  security  in  the 
world  than  your  fellows  of  fashion?  Your  snug 
man  of  business,  when  he  puts  his  name  to  a  note, 
is  always  punctual  in  his  payment ;  or  else  we  lock 
bim  in  limbo  ;  safe  in  the  house  of  bondage.  Now, 
TOur  man  of  I'ashion  always  gets  safe  in  another 
house;  and  if  he  can't  duly  pay,  why  he  gets  duly 
elected,  and  I  have  a  false  return  for  my  money. 

Quirk.  That's  not  the  case  here,  you  know. 

Round.  No,  but  it's  as  bad,  A  pretty  wild- 
goose  chace  we  have  had  here!  Rammed  into  a 
post-chaise,  with  more  expense  than  speed;  gaping 
at  hops,  through  a  cursed  small-beer  country,  and 
after  two  youngsters,  who,  by  this  time,  I  take  it, 
have  hopped  over  to  Calais.  That's  another  gen- 
teel way  of  chousing  an  honest  creditor.  The  coast 
of  France  is  edged  with  English  insolvents.  Calais 
as  a  King's-bench,  and  Boulogne  little  more  than  a 
Marshalsea.  A  parcel  of  prodigal,  web-footed 
spendthrifts  come  here,  and  take  water  like  ducks — 

Quirk.  Yes,  but  they  are  lame  ducks. 

Round.  While  we,  who  have  hatched  'em,  like 
hens,  in  the  shell  of  tlieirdissipation,  stand  clucking 
complaints  on  the  shore,  without  daring  to  follow. 

Quirk.  Come,  come,  accidents  will  happen. 

Itound.  And  who  brought  this  accident  about, 
but  the  dapper  Mr.  Quirk?  with  your  plaguy  po- 
litic pate!  a  thick  Symond's-inn  skull,  only  fit  to 
peep  through  a  pillory.  You  must  be  sending  me 
your  two  line  St.  James's  gentlemen,  D — e  !  there's 
more  poor  rogues,  I  believe,  in  that  parish  than  in 
St.  Giles's:  all  in  a  gang,  too;  knaves  of  clubs  every 
one  of  them — and  there  my  tv/o  youngsters,  coaxed 
me  over  with  a  pretty  refreshing  story  of  friends  in 
the  country,  and  rich  old  fathers,  with  fine  crazy 
constitutions  ;  charming  church-yard  coughs,  and 
pretty  touches  of  (he  rheumatism;  sweet  bile,  and 
delightful  bad  livers  !  It  put  one  in  spirits  to  hear 
them  talk;  and  you,  you  booby,  to  back  it. 

Quirk.  Why,  I  had  it  from  the  best  authority. 
However,  young  Random's  father  is  abroad  for  his 
liealth  ;  and  everybody  says  in  a  fine,  fair  way  of 
dying;  and  then  you'll  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
The  report  is  current,  my  old  lad. 

Round.  Yes,  and  the  son  got  current  cash  for  it ; 
and  now  he  must  go  abroad,  too ;  with  a  cursed 
consumptive  pocket,  I  warrant :  and  that  other  oily- 
tongued  fellow,  Mr.  Scruple — 

Quirk.  But  why  call  me  in  question?  Could  not 
you  see  for  yourself?  Didn't  they  ask  you  to  dine 
with  'em?  and  weren't  you  foolish  enough  to  drink, 
and  grow  open-hearted?  and  then,  when  Random 
told  you  he'd  take  you  to  Shooter's-hill  in  his  phae- 
>      Round.  Psha!  no  such  thing.  [ton — 

Quirk.  And  introduce  you  to  Peggy  Pattens,  who 
said  you  had  fine  eyes,  if  you  did  not  squint,  and  a 
;  good  walk,  if  you  did  not  stoop — 

Round.  Hush! 

Quirk.  Didn't  you  chuckle,  and  whisper  he  was 
an  honest  fellow?  and  though  I  kept  winking,  and 
pulling  your  sleeve,  did  not  you  take  notes  which 
were  due  the  day  they  set  ofl",  and  give  a  draft  for 
the  three  thousand? 
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Round,  Zounds!  it's  enough  to  drive  one  mad  to 
think  on't!  You  got  the  warrant  backed  by  the 
Sherifl'of  Canterbury? 

Quirk.  Yes,  by  the  Sub  ;  and  all  may  be  repaired 
at  last.  We  have  traced  'em  truly  to  this  house, 
and  if  the  tide  hasn't  served,  we  may  nab  'em  yet. 
Come  along,  old  Round.  We'll  pump  the  waiters, 
sound  our  host,  and  success,  no  doubt,  will  crown 
our  inquiries.     Come  along  !  [Exeunt. 

SciiNE  II. — An  Apartment   in   Bunder   H(dl. 

Sir  David  Dundek,  Lady  Dunder,  Random, 

and  Scruple,  discovered  at  breakfast. 

Rand.  We  are  only  mortified,  Sir  David,  as  we 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  young  ladies, 
that  we  are  deprived  of  their  company  at  breakfast. 

Sir  D.  Psha!  Nonsense!  Mustn't  mind  that.— 
T'other  cup,  eh  ?  (  To  Random. )  Always  the  case 
with  my  girls. — Lump  o'  sugar?  (To  Scruple.) 

Scru.  Not  any. 

Lady  I).  They  are  taking  their  constant  morning's 
round,  gentlemen.  They  always  breakfast  before 
the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and  are  generally  breathing 
the  air  of  the  shrubbery,  while  Sir  David  and  I  are 
sipping  our  tea  and  chocolate. 

<S'(V  D,  Be  quiet,  I  know  it.  Picking  posies, 
gatheringdaisiesanddaft'y-down-dillies.  Pretty  pas- 
toral girls,  though,  I  assure  vou  :  very  like  mamma. 

Lady  D.  Oh,  Sir  David!  ' 

SirD.  Hush!  The  very  picture  of  my  dear  Lady 
Dunder.  Not  so  plump,  perhaps;  but  all  in  good 
time. — Bit  moremulfin? 

Scru.  The  young  ladies,  Sir  David,  are  happy  in 
their  resemblance  of  so  accomplished  a  mother, 

SirD.  Y'es;  like  as  three  peas.  My  lady,  indeed, 
has  more  of  the  marrow-fat.  {All  rise.) 

LadyV.  Why,  people  do  flatter,  I  confess.  None 
of  our  neighbours  but  are  pretty  partial  to  the  Dun- 
ders.  Not  an  assembly  round,  but  my  girls  are  first 
called  out  to  move  in  a  minuet;  and  always  stand 
the  head  couples  in  a  country-dance. 

Rand.  We  make  no  doubt,  madam.  The  charms 
which  your  ladyship's  daughters  must  inherit — ■ 

Sir  jD.  Be  quiet.  Asked  everywhere,  I  promise 
you.  Quite  the  delight  of  Dover.  Acted  all  the 
tragedy  parts,  too,  at  my  friend  Thing-em-bob's, 
Harriet  got  great  applause,  upon  my  soul  :  but 
Kitty  was  so  cursed  comical ! — did  Desdemona  one 
night;  gets  killed,  you  know,  by  a  bolster, 

Scru.  An  agreeable  amusement!  Gentlemen's 
playhouses  are  much  to  be  wished  for. 

SirD.  Fine  fun,  isn't  it?  We  had  a  touch  of 
dramatics  once  ourselves,  at  the  hall  here  ;  gutted 
a  kitchen,  and  filled  it  with  fly-flaps.  All  gentle- 
men-players, you  know. 

Rand.  A  kitchen!  And  how  did  your  players 
perform?  [flat  as  the  dresser, 

SirD.  Players!  Pokers!  Empty  as  pots;  and  as 

Lady  D.  Oh,  fie!  Sir  David!  You  know.  Sir 
Simon  Squab  came  down  from  London  on  purpose; 
and  everybody  said  his  Romeo  was  charming. 

Sir  D.  Eh!  'gad  !  tiiat's  true  ;  forgot  Squab.  True, 
deary;  fine,  very  fine,  indeed,  for  a  gentleman  :  his 
figure,  to  be  sure,  wasn't  so  cleverly  cut  out  for  the 
character.  A  fat,  fubsy  phiz,  sunk  between  a  couple 
of  round  shoulders,  and,  d — me!  he  croaked  like  a 
toad  in  a  hole.  What  do  you  say  to  a  hop  in  the 
garden,  eh?    Look  at  the  lawn? 

Rand.  Why,  at  present,  Sir  David — 

Sir  D.  I  know  it — rather  not.  That's  right:  no 
nonsense  :  I  hate  excuses.  Looks  like  rain  ;  cursed 
cloudy;  and  all  that.     No  ceremony  here. 

Scru.  A  little  rest  after  a  journey  is — 

SirD.  Right.  By-tlie-by,  talking  of  that,  after 
a  journey,  1  met  with  Kit — D'ye  know  KitSkurry? 

Rand.  Never  heard  of  him. 

Scru.  Nor  I. 

Sir  D.  An  odd,  harum-scarum,  absent,  flighty 
fish.  Old  friend  of  ours;  but  a  d — d  quiz:  got 
acquainted  in  the  queerest  way  in  the  world. 

Lc(dy  D.  I've  heard  Sir  David  mention — 
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SirD,  Be  quiet.  Coming  from  Paul's  one  niglit, 
where  I  picked  you  up  in  an  odd  sort  of  a  strange 

Sent.  Why  it  was  rather —  [style — 

SirD.  Hush!  Got  into  my  coach  ;  all  alone,  dull 
as  hell,  dark  as  the  devil:  so,  to  amuse  myself,  fell 

Rand.  Entertaining,  indeed !  [fast  asleep. 

Sir  D.  Very — I  know  it.  When  the  carriage 
came  to  the  hill,  rubbed  my  eyes  to  wake,  out  of 
one  corner,  and  saw  Skurry  stuck  up  in  the  other. 
I  thought  coaohy  had  crammed  in  a  corpse. 

Rand.  It  looked  rather  suspicious. 

Sir  D.  Took  him  for  dead,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

Rand.  How  did  you  behave? 

Sir  D.  Sat  still :  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  till  I 
got  home;  and  John  came  out  with  a  candle. 

Scru.  And  how  did  he  explain? 

Sir  D.  Easy  enough.  Got  drunk  upon  business  ; 
going  to  town  ;  popped  into  my  carriage  for  the 
mail-coach,  to  secure  a  good  place  before  the  rest 
of  the  passengers;  and,  as  the  hostler  crossed  the 
yard  in  the  dark,  hid  him  shut  the  door,  and  be 
d— d  to  him.    Made  us  monstrous  merry,  didn't  it. 

Lady  D.  Extremely.  [love? 

Sir  D.  Yes,  my  lady  laughed  till  she  was  ready 
to — Go  to  the  farm,  eh?    Peep  at  tiie  pigs? 

Ludij  D.  Lard!  Sir  David,  how  you  tease  gen- 
tlemen to  walk,  who  have  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  rattle  of  tlie  road  :  your  friends  liave  no  relish 
for  pigs  now ;  besides,  it's  so  late,  we  shall  hardly 
have  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

SirD.  Eh!  'gad!  that's  true.  No  dinner  with- 
out dressing.  Won't  walk?  Well,  do  as  you  like  : 
I  leave  you  here  with  my  dear  Lady  Dunder.  (  To 
Lady  D.)  Talk  to  'em,  deary,  do  :  give  'em  a  sketch 
of  the  county.  Some  Dover  scandal  and  Canter- 
bury tales;  quite  in  your  way,  lovey.    She  knows 

A^cjM.  Indeed  !  [all  about  you. 

Sir  V.  Yes,  I  told  all,  just  as  I  had  it  from  Paul. 
Make  her  prattle  to  you,  do  you  hear?  Devilish 
deal  of  solid  sense  about  her,  I  assure  you. 

Rand.  That  we  are  convinced  of. 

SirD.  I'll  just  take  a  turn,  and  abuse  my  people  ; 
see  what's  going  on  within  and  without;  house  and 
garden  ;  farm  and  fire-side  :  look  at  tlie  plate  and 
the  pantry  ;  gape  at  the  geese,  and  the  ducks,  and 
the  dogs,  and  the  hogs,  and  the  logs.  Must  go — 
d — d  sorry  :  must  mind  my  little  cutterof  cabbages; 
an  idle,  eating,  cheating  dog!  and  would  sooner  be 
d — d  than  dig.  He's  of  no  more  use  in  the  garden 
than  Adam:  for  he  steals  every  apple  he  can  find, 
and  won't  even  take  the  pains  of  grafting  a  goose- 
berry-bush. [E.iit. 

Scru.  I  hope  we  don't  detain  your  ladyship  from 
walking? 

Lady  D.  By  no  means  :  Sir  David's  horse-walks 
have  given  me  a  dislike  to  so  fatiguing  an  exercise. 
I  drive  round  the  grounds  in  a  whiskey,  now  and 
then  ;  or  a  canter  on  a  pony — 

Hand.  But,  while  Sir  David  is  at  his  farm,  your 
ladyship  has  probably  your  menagerie  to  attend.  Is 
your  ladyship  fond  of  birds  in  that  style? 

Lady  D.  Oh  !  no,  I  prefer  a  little  canary  in  my 
closet,  to  all  the  birds  of  the  air  in  England. 

Sr.rn.  No  getting  rid  of  her,  I  see.  (Aside.)  I 
wonder  your  ladyship  has  given  up  walking,  too; 
the  air  of  this  garden  is  delightful. 

Rand.  Charming  !  And  this  lawn  before  the  house 
here.  (  Walkiny  up  to  the  glass-door  loith  Scruple.) 

Enter  KtTTY,  withjlowers,  Harrikt/o/W-m^. 

Kilty.  Oh!  mamma,  mamma!  see  what  a  big 
bundle  of  flowers  I  have  got. 

Lady  D.  Hush!  Kitty— Consider ! 

Kitty.  Eh!  what,  company?  Oh,  lud!  Two 
Jemmies,  I  vow.     Do,  mamma,  introduce  us. 

Lady  D.  For  heaven's  sake!  girl — Gentlemen, 
give  me  leave  to  introduce — 

Kitty.  La!  mamma,  you  are  so  round  about  al- 
wavs.  I'll  go  and  give  'em  one  of  my  best  curtsies. 
You'll  see  now  :  I'll  do  it  in  half  the  time.  (Random 
itnd  Scruple  come  forward.  Kitty  goes  up  to  Random, 


begins  curtsying,  holes  in  his  face,  drops  the  flowers, 
and  screams.)  Oh  I 

Rand.  Ah  !  the  young  ladv's  taken  ill. 

Lady  D.  Mercy  on  me  !  Why,  girl !  why,  Kitty  I 
What's  the  matter  with  you?  (  They  put  herinachair.) 

Kitty.  Nothing,  mamma — nothing — but  some- 
thing that —  [I  believe. 

Rand.  Something  that  was  in  the  flowers,  madam, 

Kitty.  Yes,  yes;  a  great —  [you  dropt  'em. 

Rand.  A  great  wasp.     I  heard  it  buz  by  me,  as 

Kilty.  Yes,  a  wasp:  it  was  so.  I  declare  it  has 
so  Hurried  me;  seeing  what  I  so  little  expected. 
(Looking  at  Random.) 

Ra?td.  How  do  you  find  yourself  now,  madam  ? 
A  little  flurried  still,  I'm  afraid. 

LadyD.  And  I  to  be  without  my  smelling-bottle, 
too!  Bless  me!  why,  Harriet,  you  give  no  more 
assistance  than — 

Har.  Excuse  me,  madam;  but  seeing  my  sister 
so  suddenly  taken  ill — 

Scru.  Has  quite  affected  Miss  Harriet's  spirits. 
One  turn  in  the  air  will  relieve  them.  If  the  young 
lady  will  give  me  leave  to  attend  her  into  the  garden. 

LadyD.  You're  extremely  kind,  sir:  go,  my 
love.  Poor,  dear,  sympathetic  girl !  The  gentle- 
man will  assist  you. 

Scru.  I  II  take  the  tenderest  care  of  her,  be  as- 
sured, madam.  [Exit  with  Harriet, 

Rand.  If  your  ladyship  would  favour  us  with  a 
little  hartshorn — 

Lady  D.  Lard !  that  I  should  be  so  stupid  as  to 
leave  my  salts  on  the  dressing-table.  I'll  run  for 
them  myself  in  a  minute.  Sit  still,  Kitty,  my  dear  ; 
a  little  of  Dalmahoy's  pungent  will  relieve  you 
presently,  I  warrant.  [Exit. 

Rand.  And  now,  my  dear  Kitty  ! 

Kitty.  (Rising.)  Hush,  hush!  Lud!  you  have 
frighted  me  out  of  my  wits  :  I  have  hardly  breath 
to  ask  you  a  question.  Where  did  you  come  from? 
who  brought  you  here?  how  long  do  you  stay?  and 
who  do  you  go  away  with? 

Rand.  I  came  from  London  ;  brought  here  by 
your  father;  stay  till  to-night ;  and  go  away  with 
you,  my  angel.    So  much  for  question  and  answer, 

Kitty,  With  me  !  You  might  have  asked  my 
consent  first,  I  think. 

Ratid.  Nay,  nay,  we  have  no  time  for  forms,  now. 
Your  mother  will  be  back  instantly,  and  we  may 
want  opportunities:  your  father  knows  nothing  of 
me  nor  my  friend  ;  but  picked  us  up  at  the  inn 
with  a  common  invitation:  but  delays  might  produce 
some  cress  accident  to  make  our  designs  known, 
and  defeat  our  plan.  The  family  retires  early,  I 
find  :  we  shall  order  a  post-coach  to  the  garden 
wall  at  eleven.  Now,  Kitty,  if  we  could  but  find 
the  outside  of  a  certain  chamber-door — 

Kitty.  Oh,  gemini !  you  must  not  venture  along 
the  gallery.  You  and  JMr.  Scrnple  will  be  at  the 
farther  end  of  it.  All  the  visitors  will  sleep  there. 
Papa  and  mamma  next  to  you,  and  Harriet  and  I 
beyond  them.  I  would  not  venture  out  for  the  world. 

Rand.  No,  but  if  Scruple  and  I  were  to  venture. 

Kitty.  Oh  !  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  We  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it:  you  may  creep  about 
in  the  dark  as  much  as  you  please,  we  won't  assist 
you,  I  promise  you.  W^e  won't — no,  we  won't 
even  put  a  chair  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  that 
you  may  know  our  room  from  the  others. 

Rand.  Thanks,  thanks!  my  dear,  sweet,  charm- 
ing, bewitching,  little — (Embracing  her.) 
Enter  Lady  Dundee, /jasaVy. 

Lady  D.  Here  are  the  salts, 

iJoHC?.  That's  right,  madam;  lean  upon  me:  walk- 
ing about  will  be  of  infinite  service,  I  am  certain. 

LadyD.  You're  very  good,  indeed,  P/Ir. Random. 
How  are  vou  now,  Kitty? 

Kitty,  Recovered  vastly.  Much  easier  since  you 
left  us,  mamma. 

Lady  D.  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  it  would  be  soon  over. 
Foolish  girl,  to  be  in  a  flutter  at  such  a  trifle!  but, 
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I  come,  we  have  troubled  Mr.  Random  too  much  al- 
ready:  we'll  take  our  leave,  and  dress  for  the  day. 
To  be  alarmed  ut  an  insect,  indeed  ! 

Kitty.  La!  inainnia,  why  not ?         [sliip imagines. 

i?(/Hf/.  Certainly,  there's  more  in  ittlian  your  lad y- 

Lady  D.  Well,  well;  \ou're  very  good — bu(  — 

I  ha,  h;i,  ha!   Sir  David  wilt  laugh  finely  at  this:  tot- 

:'  tering  in  a  chair,  and — you  won't  forget  lo  tell  it  at 

!  dinner,  I  dare  say. 

Kitty.  Well,  i  deserve  to  be  laughed  at,  I  see: 
foolish  enough,  to  be  sure.  Come,  mamma.  {Talcing 
Lady  D.'s  arm,  and  looking  archly  at  Random.)  You 
won't  forget  the  chair,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Random. 

yExit  with  Lady  D. 

Rand.  So!   this  even   exceeds  my  warmest  ex- 

■  pectations.    If  Scruple  follows  Harriet  up  closely, 

our  success  is  certain:   but  he  is  so  shilly-shally. 

D — n  it,  if  he  lets  her  reflect,  we  are  lost.  Women 

:  were  never  born  for  reflection  ;  and  whenever  they 

j  Lave  any,  it's  generally  used  to  turn  all  our  schemes 

i  topsy-turvy.  [Exit. 

Scene  \\l — A  Garden  helonginy  to  Bunder  Hall. 

H  A  R  R 1 ET  awrf  Sc  lUJ  P  I.  V.  discovered. 

Scru.  Why,  Harriet,  why  torture  me  with  these 

needless  objections  ? 

Har.  Needless!  Good  heavens!  how  can  I  ac- 
cept 30ur  proposals?  the  indelicacy,  the  conse- 
quences which  m:iy  follow;  the  steps,  too,  your 
friend  is  taking  with  my  younger  sister — 

Scru.  My  life  on't,  are  guided  by  honour;  and 
!  the  emergency,  the  occasion,  everything  conspires 
in  urging  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment.  The 
scheme  [  have  proposed  is — 

Har.  In  your  present  situation  rash,  even  to 
madness  :  time,  too,  without  so  hasty  a  proceeding, 
may  produce  circumstances  in  our  favour.  A  little 
delay — 

Scru.  W^ill  occasion,  perhaps,  an  eternal  separa- 
tion :  you  know  my  situation;  know  that,  withpru- 
j  dence,  (a  virtue,  which,  I  confess,  I  have  hitherto 
I  neglected,)   it  may  be   essentially  altered   for  the 
better:  but  the  anxieties  I  shall  suffer  by  delay; 
the  engagements,  which  the  commands  of  a  father 
1  may  oblige  you  to  subscribe  to;   all  convince  me, 
!  if  your  regard  continues,  you  will  favour  my  warra- 
I  est  wishes.     This  very  evening,  Harriet — 
:       Har.  Impossible  !     Press  me  no   further,  I   be- 
,  seech  you.     The  peace  of  a  family  depends  on  my 
conduct.     Parents  have  ties  on  me,  Mr.  Scruple, 
which  I  should  shudder  to  violate.  [for  you — 

Scru.  Absurd!   Have  not  they  proposed  a  match 
Har.  A  detested  one,  I  own  :  but  a  thousand  ac- 
cidents may  prevent  its  going  forward;  and,  till  I 
:  see    the  strongest  necessity  for  securing  my  own 
happiness,   I  dare  not  risk  the  happiness  of  others, 
so  very,  very  near  to  me. 

Scru.  Still,  still,  Harriet,  this  delay! — why  take 
pleasure  in  tormenting  me? 

Har.  It   is   not   in  my  nature:   bred   up   iu   the 

I  country,  I  have  imbihed  notions,  which  the  refine- 

i  ment  of  a  town  education  might  term  romantic  ;  for 

i  I  have  preferred  iiappiness  to  splendour;  nor  have 

I  blushed  to  own  lo  you,  the  affections  of  an  honest, 

generous  mind,  iiave  much  more  weight  with  me, 

;  than  the  allurements  of  pomp  and  fortune  :  apprised 

'  of  these  sentiments,  tempt  me  no  more,  I  beg,  sir  ; 

nor  strive  to  take  advantage  of  a  partiality,  wi/ich 

'  would  be  ill-placed  on  one  who  would  recommend 

to  me  so  inconsiderate  a  behaviour. 

Scru.  Confusion  !    But  I  am  lo  blame,  madam  ;  I 

I  have  relied  too  much  on  that  partiality,  which  I  see 

I  cannot  surmount  the  slightest  obstacles.     I  see  I 

I  have  offended  ;    I  slmll  soon  quit  a  house,   madam, 

where  I  find  my  presence  is  disagreeable.  (Going.) 

Har.  Unkind!   ungenerous  man!   you,  too,  who 

read  my  heart;    who  see  its  tenderness,  and  what 

this  struggle  costs  me  :   but  prudence  urges  your 

departure  ;  go,  then  ;  I  cannot,  dare  not,  follow  you: 

iiiy  actions  are  not  at  my  disposal.     Ah!   if  they 

"(  re,  I'd  share  my  fortunes  with  you  to  be  happy. 


Scru.  Dear,  sweet  simplicity!  Oh!  Harriet, 
forgive  my  petulance;  pardon  a  passion,  whose 
warmth  consumes  all  bonds.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  be 
prudent  for  your  sake,  Harriet;  and  yet  I  must  not 
lose  you  ;  but  wish  and  wait  for  happier  times. 

Har.  The  time  will  come,  assure  yourself.  My 
father  may  put  of!' this  match. 

Scru.   If  he  should  hasten  it?  [ness. 

Har.  \\  hy,  then — Nay,  nay,  you  know  my  weak- 
Sirit.  Then  I  will  be  content;  you  must  at  last 
be  mine.  {Taking  her  hand.)  Till  then,  I'll  watch 
with  anxious  care  about  you  ;  still  cherish  hopes, 
still  curl)  them  at  >our  bidding.  Prudence  shall 
chasten  passion;  prudence,  like  this  fan,  my  Harriet, 
tempers  the  bosom's  heat,  hnl  never  chills  it. 

Har,  Then  keep  it :  {giving  the  fan)  keep  it  as  an 
emblem  of  your  conduct ;  and  when  I  claim  it,  which 
one  day,   no  doubt,   I  shall,   be  it   from  difficulties 
removed  oryet  increasing,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
when  once  I  take  it,  account  me  all  your  own. 
Sent.  My  lovely  girl  !     Oh  !  may  that  day — 
Sir  D.  {Without.)    Hallo!    girls!  plague    on't  I 
why,   where  the  deuce — [Enter  SlR  David  Dun- 
Dl^ll.] — Oh!    here   you   are!   aha!    got  acquainted 
already — that's  right:    he's  as  pretty  a  promising 
sprig  of  a — what's  he  talking  of?  somewhat  sensi- 
ble— mentioning  me  ?  [David  ? 
Scru.   We  were  just  talking  of  you,  indeed.  Sir 
Sir  D.  Like  enough  ;  what,  you've  got  my  young 
puss  in  a  corner? 

Scru.  I  was  explaining  to  Miss  Harriet,  sir — 
Sir  D.  I  know  it:   isn't  she  an  apt  scholar?  had 
it  all  from  me  ;  sticks  to  a  point,  keeps  close  to  a 
sul)ject:  hark^e!  Hal,  got  news  for  you — a  letter 
Har.  About  me,  papa?  [from  London, 

Sir  D.  Every  tittle.  Full  of  flames,  settlements, 
constancy,  contracts,  peace,  and  pin-money — made 
up  the  match  ;  here  it  is,  {shewing  the  letter)  as  neat 
a  mixture  of  love  and  law!  nothing  but  harmony 
and  business:  just  like  a  drum — all  music  and  parch- 
ment. You'll  stay  the  wedding,  won't  you? 
Scru.  That  I'm  afraid  will  be  out  of  my  power. 
Sir  D.  Pooh!  pr'ythee,  'twon't  be  long;  make 
us  monstrous  happy:  Random  and  you  now,  eh? 
shall  make  no  noise  about  it  Just  a  snug  party. 
Only  a  few  friends,  a  roasted  ox,  a  blind  fiddler, 
and  a  hop  in  the  hall. 

Scru.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman's  name? 
Sir  D.  Lord  Snolts.     D'ye  know  him? 
Scru.  His  person  only;  which  is  by  no  means  in 
his  favour:  his  lordship  is  somewhat  gummy,  ex- 
tremely short,  too.  Sir  David. 

Sir  D.  Ah !  no  great  hopes  of  his  growing  nei- 
ther. My  lord  will  be  five-and-forty  come  Lammas, 
I  take  it.  [love. 

Scru.  Rather  an  advanced  age  to  begin  making 
<S'(V  D.  Right;  we  sha'n't  lose  a  moment :  he  has 
been  making  money,  however,  this  long  time;  rich 
as  a  Rabbi. 

Scru.  Money,  I  fear.  Sir  David,  is  not  the  only 
ingredient  necessary  in  matrimony. 
Sir  IJ.  No  !  what  else? 
Scru.  The  power  of  Cupid,  sometimes. 
Sir  D.  Curse  Cupid!  he  has  not  a  halfpenny  (o 
buy  him  breeches.     A  love  match  won't  light  you 
a  candle,  egad  ! 

Scru.  And  yet  a  stupid,  old,  ugly  hnsband,  is— 
Sir  D,  I    know   it:   like   a  heavy   old-fashioned 
piece  of  plate — always  handsome  when  he's  rich. 

Har.  {After  reading  the  letter.)  Be  here  to- 
morrow !  Bless  me,  this  is  so  sudden,  so  unexpected. 
Sir  D.  Right !  the  best  way  in  the  world  in  these 
cases.  All  settled  now,  but  the  ceremony;  that 
we'll  finish  as  soon  as  possible.  Marriage  is  a  kind 
of  cold  bath,  Hal!  never  stand  trembling  on  the 
brink  :  dash  away — one  plunge,  a  slight  shock,  and 
business  is  over. 

Har.  But  you  know,  papa,  I  have  scarcely  ever 
seen  his  lordship  :  it  will  be  so  hasty. 
Sir  D.  Be  quiet!   I  know  it ;  married  bo  myself, 
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Hal.  Shouldn't  have  had  my  dear  Lad;  Diinder,  if 
I  had  not  been  hasty.  All  agreed  on  before  we  met ; 
coupled  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  saw  her; 
come  together  as  people  dance  minuets  ;  I  bowed, 
she  courtesyed,  and,  egad!  I  had  her  by  the  left 
hand  in  a  moment. 

Scni.  But  the  case  here  is  difi'erent.  Her  lady- 
ship had  but  little  reason  for  wishing  delay:  if  all 
husbands,  indeed,  had  equal  accomplishments — 

Sir  D.  Eh  !  why  something  in  that ;  men  aren't 
all  alike;  everybody  is  not  blessed  with  manner 
and  style  to — eh! — few  such  figures  as  I.  But  Hal, 
here,  is  grave,  and  studies  the  mind.  My  lord 
has  told  her  his  already,  you  know.  So,  as  soon  as 
he  comes,  why — 

Har.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  be  so  pre- 
cipitate ;  let  me  take  a  little  time  to — 

Sir  D.  Take  time  !  Pooh,  time  steals  too  fast  to 
be  taken,  now,  Hal,  My  lord  leaves  London  to- 
morrow; be  hereto  dinner,  to  church,  in  the  evening 
to — eh! — why,  what  ails  you?  Look  as  red,  and  as 
pale  as —  [of  the — 

Har.  The  weather,  sir;  nothing  more — the  heat 
Sir  D.  Odso,  true;  forgot  that.     Been  broiling 
here  in  the  sun,  like  a  lot  of  negroes  :  we'll  walk  to 
the  house,  and— 

Har,  I  attend  you ;  but  it  has  really  so  over- 
come me — I — I  almost  want  strength  to  follow  you. 
{Embarrassed.)  I  want — 
iScrw.  Your  fan,  madam  1 

Sir  D.  Ay,  right :  a  few  flaps  in  the  face  would 
bring  her  about  in  a  second. 

Scrit.  This,  madam,  which  you  have  just  per- 
mitted me  the  honour  of  carrying  for  you"? 

Sir  D.  Eh!   Did  she?  Give  it  her.  Take  it,  Hal. 
Har.  Shall  I,  papa? 

Sir  D.  To  be  sure.  Can't  well  do  without  it,  I 
think,  at  present.  A  mighty  civil,  dangling,  well- 
bred  sort  of  a — carries  it  on  purpose  for  you,  you  see, 
to  give  you  on  all  occasions. 

Har.   If  then,  on  this  occasion,  the  gentleman 

will  return  it — (Hesitating.)  [dam. 

Scru.  "W' ith  \he  utmost  pleasure,  believe  me,  ma- 

Sir  D.  Well  done,  Dangle,  egad  !     Flap  away, 

Hal.     Do  you  a  deal  of  good. 

Har.  (Fanning.)  How  refreshing  to  the  spirits  ! 
Scru.  Certainly  ;  it  is — it  is  a  sign.  Sir  David. 
Sir  D.  I  know  it.  Women  can't  do  without  'em. 
All  their  airs  and  graces  depend  upon  it.    The  tap, 
flap,  flirt,  crack,  peep,  pat,  and  a  hundred  uses  be- 
sides, which  I  have  no  notion  of.  [had,  papa. 
Har.  (Fanning.)  It  would  not  be  proper  if  you 
Sir  D.  Like  enough  :  but  let's  in,  and  open  our 
budget:    quite   delight  my  lady  with  the   news: 
she'll  be  in  a  terrible  pucker.     A  fine  fuss  with 
preparations  to-morrow,  I  warrant:  up  to  the  neck 
in  beef,  gowns,  ducks,  jewels,  ribands,  and  putt' 
pastry.    Come,  Hal.   (Going  out.)   Soon  have  your 
swain  kissing  your  hand.  (Scruple kisses  it.)  Come 
along:  soon  settle  this.  Kitty  will  be  coupled  next. 
Cares  are  all  over ;  and  I  can  now  safely  swear  that 
most  of  my  uneasiness  is  behind  me.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— The  Ship  Inn. 
Enter  PAUL  Peery,  meeting  RoiiNDFEE  (^-  QuiRK. 
Paul.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  have  everything  to 
your  satisfaction. 

Bound.  I  wish  we  had,  with  all  my  heart. 
Paul.  I  am  very  sorry  anything  should  happen 
amiss.     I  do  all  for  the  best,  your  honours— for 
people  in  pnst-chaises.     (Aside.) 

Quirk.  'V\'ell,  and  how  goes  your  house?  are  you 
tolerably  full  at  present,  eh,  landlord? 

Paul.    Urn!    Full   enough   in   the   larder,  your 

honour.  Plenty  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons  ; 

and  butcher's  meat  in  abundance:  mutton  chops, 

lamb  chops —  [cram  us  with  news. 

Round.  D — n    chops  :  we   don't  want  victuals  : 

Quirk.  But  whatcompany  have  you?  Anybody  of 

note  now?  Anybodythat  makes  a  noisein  your  house? 

Paid.  Let  rae  see — first,  there's  my  wife — 


Round,  Psha!   we  have  nothing  to  do  witli  jour 
wife,  man  ;  we  want  an  acquaintance  or  two. 

Quirk.  Ay,  haven't  you  two— two  young  gentle- 
men, for  instance,  above  stairs?  [parlour. 
Paul.  Hum  !  there's  a  very  old  one  in  the  back 
Round,  Oh,  the  devil! 

Paul.  Two  young  gentlemen  indeed  came  down 
from  London  about  seven  this  morning,  and  they — 
Round.  Sf  Quirk.  "What?    What? 
Paul.  Went  away  about  eight,  I  believe.  , 

Round.  D — n  !  I  thought  so.  [or—  ■ 

Quirk.  But  were  they  tall  or  short,  or  fat  or  lean,   | 
Paul.  Eh!  One  was  in  a  grey  coat,  and  the  other  , 
in  a  green  one.     Very  inquisitive.     (Aside.) 

Round.  (  To  Quirk.)  The  very  clothes  we  heard  i 
at  the  hotel  they  sat  out  in.  What  shall  we  do,  ; 
Quirk?    How  shall  we  turn? 

Quirk.  Back.  ; 

Round.  Let's  inquire  further,  however.  I  suppose  1 
now,  landlord,  you'd  like  to  see  two  such  gentlemen  ! 
again  in  your  house?  [of  your's,  I  imagine? 

Paul.  Certainly,  your  honour.    They  are  friends 
Quirk.  Why,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 'em  again,  , 
I  promise  you.    Do  you  expect 'era  back  shortly  ? 
Paul.  Oh,  yes  ;  in  a  day  or  two,  I  make  no  doubt4 
Round.  Indeed!  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  j 

Paul.  Nay,  perhaps  sooner.  I  guess  where  thej  ; 
are  gone ;  hardly  out  of  sight  of  Dover.  | 

Quirk.  Ah  !  at  Calais,  no  doubt ;  or  at  Boulogne,  | 
edging  the  coast,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Roundfee.  |l 

Paul,  And  from  what  I  could  gather  from  the  j 
servant,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  their  occasions  will  'l 
make  them  come  quickly  to  our  town  again.  f 

Round.  Rare  news.  Quirk:  you're  a  very  clever, 
sensible,  intelligent  fellow,  landlord ;  I  am  so  happy 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  my  old  friends  again,  egad ! 
I — I  begin  to  find  my  stomach  returning  ;  so  you'll    | 
get  us  a  chop,  and  half  a  pint  of  your  best  port. 

Paul,  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  Stingy  scoundrel !. 
(Aside.)  Here,  Lewis. — [Enter  Waiter.'^ — Lay  a 
cloth  in  the  back  room,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  d'ye 
hear?  [into  the  harbour,  sir. 

Wait.  YeryweW,  sir.  There's  the  packet  just  put  ( 
Paul,  Ha!  anybody  particular? 
Wait,  Mr.  Random  and  another  gentleman  are 
-Roanrf.  Eh  !  Who?  [coming  up  the  quay,  sir. 
Quirk,  Random  !  Put  back,  by  all  that's  lucky. 
Paul,  Odso!  a  rare  customer!  Run,  Lewis.  [Exit 
Waiter,^  Your  snack  shall  be  ready  presently,  gen- 
tlemen, and— 

Quirk.  But  stop  and^ —  [tlemen — and — 

Paul.  And  everything  to  your  satisfaction,  gen- 
Round.  We  want  to — 
Paul.  Hot,  and  hot,  gentlemen. 
Round,  Plague  of  your — 
Paul,  And  I  am  your  very  humble  servant,  gen- 
tlemen.— Coming!  [Exit,  bawling. 
Round,  Huzza!  rare  news.  Quirk.  The  luckiest 
hit  in  the  world.  They  are  just  come  on  shore,  yon 
see,  and  we  shall  come  in  for  the  cash,  at  least  their 
persons,  which  is  something  towards  it,  directly. 
Come,  come,  we'll  send  for  an  officer  whilst  we  are 
at  dinner  and  drinking  a  merry  meeting.     Come, 
my  dear  Quirk,  we'll  soon  settle  the  business,  I 
warrant ;  and  then,  afterourhot  post-chaise  scamper, 
and  I've  made  sure  of  my  money,  we'll  travel  back 
slowly,  at  our  ease,  in  the  Dilly.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Ship. 

Enter  Old  Random,  leaning  on  Carney. 
OldR.  Gently,  gently,  good  Carney  !  The  cursed 
sea  breeze  has   got  hold  of  my  hip,  and  I  can  no 
more  move,  at  first  setting  off,  than  a  post-horse. 

Car,  There,  there !  gently — and  now  Mr.  Ran- 
dom, many  welcomes  to  England  again.  We  have 
been  feeding  on  French  air,  like  chameleons,  and 
you  have  grown  as  strong  and  as  stout  as  a  camel. 
Old  R,  But  I  have  a  huge  lump  of  cares  on  my 
back,  notwithstanding. 

Car,  But  health  is  the  great  thing  to  care  about. 
Why  yon  look  as  hale  and  as  hearty  as  ever. 
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Old  R.  In(1eed !  do  you  think  so,  Carney? 

Car.  Think!   I  know  it. 

Old  R.  It  has  been  of  service.  Before  I  went  over 
T  was  as  pale  and  as  pufl'y — flesh  without  colour, 
and  my  face  peeping  tlirou£;h  a  parcel  of  wrappers- 
Car.  For  all  the  world  like  a  mummy. 

Old  R.  How  !  why  don't  you  see  now — 

Car.  Oh  !  quite  another  thins;,  sir. 

Old  R.  Another  thing,  sir!  Why,  you  booby,  I 
am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  except  a  few 
pains,  a  gout,  and  a  cough. 

Car.  Very  true,  sir. 

Old  R.  Very  true!  Then  why  are  you  so  very 
costive  in  your  congratulations?  Oh!  the  south  of 
France  is  the  best  physician  in  the  world  ;  if  it  can't 
cure,  it  seldom  kills,  and  that's  more  than  most  doc- 
tors can  say  for  themselves.  Then  the  pleasant  time 
we  have  passed  together  ;  I  nursing  myself,  and  you 
keeping  me  company,  in  my  room,  all  the  while  I 
was  sick,  in  a  fine,  charming,  warm  climate. 

Car.  Ay,  happy  days,  indeed,  Mr.  Random.  'I'he 
walks  too  I  enjoyed,  in  imagination,  looking  out  of 
your  window. 

Old  R.  And  so  you'd  wish  to  have  walked  out, 
and  be  d — d  to  you !  taking  your  amusements 
abroad,  whilst  poor  I  was  taking  physic  at  home. 
Here's  friendship  for  you  !  and  a  pretty  return  for 
the  pleasure  I  found  in  keeping  you  close  to  my  bed- 
side all  the  day  long.  Lord,  lord!  what  few  folks 
feel  for  anybody  but  themselves.  [yourself. 

Car.  Nay,  I'm  sure  I  sufl'ered  as  much  as  you  did 

OldR.  Well,  well ;  you  are  the  best  of  the  bunch, 
I  believe — the  only  man  I  can  agree  with.  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  it,  Carney? 

Car.  The  similarity  of  our  dispositions,  no  doubt ; 
for  I  talk,  eat,  drink,  and  think,  exactly  as  you  do, 
Mr.  Random. 

Old  R.  Something  in  that,  I  believe  ;  but  what  a 
singular,  cruel  case  mine  is,  that  with  so  many 
[Connections  and  a  family  to  boot,  I  tind  such  few 
proofs  of  people  liking  me.  Plagued  with  a  pro- 
fligate dog  of  a  son,  too;  who,  because  I  have  in- 
dulged in  a  few  trifling  pleasures  myself,  thinks  that 
he  must  be  uninterrupted  in  his  vagarie*.  Zounds! 
igetting  children  is  worse  than  getting  a  fever;  they 
(keep  an  incurable  heat  in  one's  blood,  and  cost  a 
idevilish  deal  of  money  into  the  bargain.  [hope? 
'  Car.  But  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  cure  here,  I 
i  OldR.  No,  no — past  recovery,  I  promise  you. 
irhe  dog  will  be  deucedly  disappointed  to  see  me  so 
jstout  again,  I  fanc3'.  {Coughing.)  Eh,  Carney? 
j  Car.  Impossible,  Mr.  Random  :  I  can't  think  him 
jio  depraved.  I  dare  say  he'll  be  overjoyed  to  see 
lyou.  I  am  sure,  for  my  part — (pompously.) 
!  Old  R.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  a  good  soul,  Carney, 
imd  don't  know  what  ingratitude  means — at  least  I 
hink  you  don't,  for  you  are  continually  telling  me 
10  ;  but  he — didn't  I  intend  to  make  him  my  sole 
leir,  and  leave  him  everything,  except  my  plate, 
md  my  pictures,  and  my  houses,  and  my  money  1  and 
jiee  his  ingratitude!  You  are  talking  to  me  from 
inorning  to  night  of  regard  and  attachment;  now  he 
las  never  made  half  a  dozen  of  those  fine  profesions 
Car.  Where  is  he  nowl  [in  his  life. 

Old  R.  Rattling  all  over  the  town,  1  suppose, 
ivith  his  friend  Mr.  Scruple,  without  a  guinea  in  his 
|>ocket;  living  like  other  fashionable  puppies,  on 
ivhat  he  has  least  of,  his  wits;  laughing  at  every 
jnan  who  has  sense  enough  not  to  act  and  dress  like 
(limself;  and  this  is  (on  and  fashion  now-a-davs. 
i) — e,  he's  hardly  fit  for  anything.  What  can  I  do 
pth  him,  Carney? 
I   Car.  Um  !  Put  him  in  the  Guards,  Mr.  Random. 

Enter  Paul  Peery. 
!  Paul.  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir?  your  honour 
JDoks  charmingly,  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
lOur  honour. 

I  Old  R.  See  there !  How  the  alteration  strikes 
itrangers.  (To  Carney.)  And  any  news,  master 
'eery?  anything  stirring  lately  ? 


Paul.  Nothing;  except  since  your  honour  ar- 
rived— 

Old  R.  Well,  and  what  happened  then  I  Anybody 
inquiring  after  me?     Who  is  it? 

Paul.  Two  very  inquisitive  people. 

OldR.    Oh !  custom-house  oflicers,  I  imagine. 

Paul.  No;  they  came  from  London:  tney've 
asked  a  vast  deal  about  your  honour.  Seem  re- 
joiced to  hear  your  honour's  arrived. 

Old  R.  Very  civil  of  'em.  I  see  nothing  parti- 
cular in  this,  master  Peery. 

Paul.  And  I  believe  they  have  sent  for  a  constable 

OldR.  For  me,  Mr.  Peery?         [for  your  honour. 

Car.  Impossible!    For  what? 

Paid.  Um  !  perhaps  they  think  his  honour's  a  spy. 

Car.  Mercy  on  us!  We  shall  be  both  appre- 
hended for  runners. 

Old  R.  I  apprehend  that  you  are  a  blockhead ! 
Runners!  why  I  can  hardly  walk,  and  never  spy 
anything  without  spectacles.  Why,  what's  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this? 

Paul.  I  can  guess  at  no  other  reason  they  can  have 
for  taking  up  you,  who  are  just  come  from  France — 
but  perhaps  your  honour  may  remember  some  capi- 
tal crime  you  have  committed.  I  am  sure,  'Squire 
Random,  a  gentleman  of  six  thousand  a  year,  can 
never  want  money.      \jEnter  Bailiff  and  Follower,'] 

Bai.  Is  your  name  Random,  sir? 

Old  R.  Well,  sir,  suppose  it  is  ? 

Bai.  Then,  sir,  you  are  my  prisoner. 

Old  R.  The  devil  I  am  ? 

Bai.  At  the  suit  of  Ralph  Roundfee,  money  scri- 
vener, of  London,  for  three  thousand  pounds. 

Paul.  The  'squire  arrested  for  debt !  it  can't  be. 

Car.  I  should  sooner  suspect  myself. 

Bai.  And  Mr.  Scruple  here  for  the  same  sum. 
(^Slaps  Carney^ s  shoulder.) 

Car.  Scruple!— Who,  I? 

OldR.  Scruple!  Dick's  crony,  by  Jupiter!  and 
I  and  poor  Carney  arrested  for  the  dog's  debts  as 
soon  as  we  set  foot  in  England:  a  profligate!  a 
scoundrel!  I'll — One  moment,  if  yon  please  :  come 
here,  Peery;  you  see  this  business? 

PrtH/.  Plain  enough.  [mentions? 

Old  R.  Do   you  know  of  any   Mr.  Scruple  he 

Paul.  Odso!  it's  the  two  young  merchants,  as 
sure  as  a  gun,  that  Sir  David  carried  oft'  in  his  car- 

Old R.  Merchants!  [riage  this  morning. 

Paul.  Yes  ;  and  now  I  recollect,  one  called  the 
other  Scruple,  sure  enough. 

OldR.  Well,  well,  you  see  the  mistake;  you 
must  be  bail  in  this  business. 

Paul.  Who,  I !  Lord,  your  honour! 

Old  R.  Come,  no  words.  Who  is  this  Sir  David 
you  talk  of?  [lives  hard  by, 

Paul.    Sir   David   Dunder,   of   Dunder   Hall — 

Old  R.  Order  a  post-chaise.  I'll  drive  there  im- 
immediately.  [o'clock. 

Paul.  But  it's  so  late,  your  honour.     Past  ten 

Old  R.  No  matter :  I'll  raise  the  house.  Zounds  ! 
I'll  raise  the  dead,  but  I'll  be  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  directly:  and  if  you  are  shy  about  bail,  why — 
I'll  leave  honest  Carney  here  in  pawn,  till  I  come 
back.  [Mr.  Random. 

Car.  I'd  rather  keep  your  company,  if  you  please, 

Paul.  Why,  as  it  appears  like  a  mistake,  sir, 
and  I  have  known  you  backwards  and  forwards  so 
long,  and  your  estate — and — 

Old  R.  Well,  trundle  these  fellows  down  stairs. 
You'll  accept  of  his  undertaking? 

Bai.  We  desire  no  better. 

OldR.  As  to  this  Mr.  What's-his-name?  Mr. 
Roundfee,  who  is  in  the  house,  not  a  word  of  it  to 
him,  till  I  return;  for  particular  reasons. 

Paul.  Everything  shall  be  done  to  your  satisfaction, 
sir.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  proceed  to  the  cellar,  if 
you  please  ;  the  best  lock-up  house  inChristendom. 

Car.  Mercy  on  us  !   what  an  escape  ! 

Old  R.  An  escape !  a  scoundrel !  an  abandoned 
— What  do  you  think  now  of  all  this,  Carney  ? 
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[Act  III. 


Car.  Think!  Why,  I— What  do  yoa  think? 

Old  R.  That  you  are  a  blockliead,  not  to  see  the 
iDpaning  of  all  this  :  that  my  son's  a  blockhead  to 
behave  so;  and  that  I'm  a  greater  blockhead  than 
anybody  to  suffer  it.  Zounds  !  1  can  hardly  contain 
inyselt".  I'll  never  see  his  face  again.  Come  along, 
Carney:  I'll  be  willi  liim,  and  sooner  than  he  sus- 
pects, I  believe :  I'll  unkennel  him,  I  warrant  you  : 
I'll  disclaim  him,  I'll  discard  him,  I'll  undermine 
bim,  I'll  undo  him  ;  d — e,  I'll  unget  him, — that's, 
disinherit  him  :  he  shall  rot  in  jail  :  rot  me  if  he 
sha'n't;  I'll  teach  him  what  it  is  to  run  in  debt  in 
person^  and  get  arrested  by  proxy.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  GaUenj  in  Dunder-hall.   Four  cham- 
ber doors  at  equal  distances :  a  chair  placed  against 

the  farthest  door   on  the  right   hand.     RANDOM 

opens  the  second  door  on  the  left. 

Rand.  So!  all  quiet:  not  a  soul  stirring.  (Comes 
forward.)  Sir  David,  good  man,  thanks  to  early 
hours,  is  snoring  away  in  the  next  room  to  me.  I 
heard  him,  like  a  high  wind,  through  the  cracks  of 
the  old  family  wainscot.  He  little  dreams  of  what's 
to  happen  before  he  wakes.  Where  can  Scruple  be 
all  this  while?  He  promised  to  be  on  the  watch, 
as  soon  as  everything  was  silent;  but  he's  so 
cursed  slow,  and  backward  in  this  business.  If  I 
were  not  pretty  sure  that  one  woman  is  as  much  as 
any  one  can  manage,  I  should  be  tempted  to  take 
his  nymph  away  without  waiting  for  him.  It's  so 
d — d  dark  too,  that  there's  no  being  certain  of  his 
door.  The  chair  was  a  lucky  thought;  we  should 
liave  made  some  confounded  mistake  without  it,  I 
believe.  How  the  plague  now  shall  I  make  him 
hear,  without  disturbing  any  one  else? 

Scru.  (  Opens  the  farthest  door  on  the  left.)   Hist ! 

Rand.  Scruple  I 

Scru.  Random,  is  it  you  ?         [as  fast  as  a  church. 

Rand.  Yes!  Softly!  all's  snug.     The  baronet's 

Sc)-u.  And  his  wife"! — 

Rand.  Pickling,  I  believe,  below  stairs  in  the 
store-room.  The  old  woman's  head  is  so  full  of 
this  nonsensical  match  Sir  David  has  told  her  of, 
that  she'll  be  up  with  the  housekeeper,  I  find,  three 
parts  of  the  night,  to  make  preparations  for  the 
wedding.  [never  getout  without  her  hearing  us. 

Scru.  'Sdeath!  we  shall  be  discovered:  we  shall 

Rand.  Pooh!  never  have  done  with  your  doubts 
and  objections?  [weight. 

Scru.  Surely,  her  being  up  is  an  objection  of  some 

Rand.  Certainly,  she's  of  great  weight  in  the 
house;  for  which  reason,  she's  gone  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  She  must  have  devilish  good  ears  to 
hear  us  there  ;  for  we  sha'n't  come  within  a  mile  of 
her.     But  have  you  heard  anything  of  Tiptoe? 

Scru.  No  :  do  you  expect  him? 

Rand.  Yes  :  I  sent  him  to  Dover,  with  orders  to 
bring  the  carriage  and  horses  to  the  back  gate  of 
the  garden.  It's  turned  of  eleven,  too,  I  take  it. 
Look  what's  o'clock,  will  you? 

Scru.  Look  !  why  it  requires  the  e^es  of  a  cat. 
It's  as  dark  as  a  dungeon. 

Rand.  Odso,  I  had  forgot;  but  he'll  be  here  pre- 
sently :  I  have  been  obliged  to  let  him  into  the 
secret:  he  has  procured  a  key  of  the  back-door, 
and  will  slide  up  to  ray  chamber  ;  which  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  marking,  lie  tells  me,  in  his  own 
way,  to  give  us  intelligence. 

Scru.  Well,  if  he  is  but  punctual — 

Rand.  Oh  I  you  may  depend  on  him  :  but,  till  he 
comes,  we  may  as  well  prepare  our  fair  companions. 
I'll  fry  and  find  out  the  chair,  which  is  against  their 
dressing-room  door,  where  they  are  in  waiting. 
{Feeling  about.)  Their  bed-chamber  is  beyond  it; 
so  I  may  enter  without  infringing  the  rules  of 
etiquettej  you  know. 

Scru.  Hadn't  I  better  go  with  you'? 

Rand.  No,  no;  stay  here  as  an  outpost:  1  shall 

Scru.  Gently,  no  mistakes  now.        [soon  be  back. 

Rand.  Never  fear.     So,  here's  the  chair. 

Scru,  Remember — caution's  the  word. 


iJand.  Ay,  and  expedition  too.    The  house  must  - 
divide,   you    know  :  so    the   sooner  we   clear  the 
gallery  the  better.  (Taps;  door  opens,  and  he  enters 
the  women's  chamber.) 

Scru.  How  awkward  I  feel  in  this  business.  It's 
the  first  time  I  ever  entered  into  a  scheme  of  this 
sort  ;  and  am  now  convinced  that  no  man  thinks  of 
running  awa^',   without  being  cursedly  frightened. 
(  Tiptoe  singing  without — "  So  great  a  man,  so  great 
a   man,   I'll  be!")— Hark!   What's  that?    Ha!  a 
light.     How  the  devil  now  am   I  to   find  out  ray 
room  again  1    It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.    I  must 
venture.     I  have   three   chances   to   one   of  doing 
no  mischief;  and  I  dare  say  my  unlucky  stars  (or 
rather  the  want  of  any  stars  at  all)  will  direct  me 
to  Sir  David.     So,   here's  somebody's  chamber;  I 
mustin,al  all  hazards.  (Goes  into  the  same  chamber.) 
Enter  TIPTOE,  icith  a  dark-lanthorn,  drunk. 
Tip.  Here  I  am  at  last.  What  a  plaguy  parcel  of 
turnings  and  windings,   to  get  up  to  this  old  crazy    i 
gallery.     Umph  !  It  has  made  me  as  giddy  as  a 
goose.    Now  for  my  masters;  d — n  my  masters! 
Scamper!    scamper!  scamper! — 'Twon't  do— No  ;    j 
never  fit  for  me.     Give  me  a  regular,  steady,  sober   ] 
family  for  my  money.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Ian-   I 
thorn  I   begged  of  the  old  boy  at  the  inn — I  was  ij 
forced  to  treat  the  drunken  scoundrel  before  he  t 
would  give  it  to  me — I  might  have  tumbled  over  | 
the  bannisters.    Mr.  Random,  now  I  think  on't,  or-  ( 
dered  me  to  come  in  the  dark.    Uinph  !  Gentlemen  :j 
think  no  more  of  servants'  necks  now-a-dajs — thej  ij 
think  we've  one  to  spare,  like  the  Swan  in  Lad-lane,  j 
I  believe.     But,  softly,  softly !   No  noise.  I  must  j 
goto  the  chamber  to  tell  him  the  carriage  is  ready.  ] 
Let  me  see  ;  it's  the  last  door  but  one,  at  one  end  of  i 
the  gallery  ;  but  whether  it's  to  the  right,  or  to  the  | 
left,  curse  rae  if  I  recollect.  Stay — (turning  round,  ! 
and  counting  the  doors.)    One,  two,   three.     D- 
how  the  doors  dance  !    I  shall  never  find  the  right, 
if  they  take  it  in  their  heads  to  run  round  so  con- 
foundedly.     I    remember,  (taking   the   chair,   and 
drawing   it  along)    when    I   lived   with    old   Lady  i 
Hobble,  she  always  sat  still  at  Ranelagh  to  find  out  i 
her  company.  Now,  as  these  gentlemen  here,  (point- 
ing to  the  doors,)  choose  to  take  a  Ranelagh  round, 
I  think  I  liad  belter  sit  quiet  in  the  middle  of  'em, 
till  any  old  acquaintance  comes  by.  (Pulls  the  chair 
against  the  next  door,  and  sits  down.)  Zounds!  how; 
fast  somebody  sleeps;  .Sir  David,  perhaps.    I  won-i 
der  if  baronets  ever  snore.  What  the  devil  am  I  toj 
do  now"!    Get  my  head  broken  for  not  calling  my! 
master  ;  and  my  bones  broken,  if  I  should  happen  toi 
call  anybody  else  instead  of  him.  As  that  is  the  case.f 
I'll  call  nobody,  egad  !     I'll  e'en  go  back  to  the  car-( 
riage,  and  wait  till  they  come  for  me.     So,  gently.j 
steady.  [Exit,  singing. 

Scru.  (After  a  pause,  opens  the  door.)  Once  more 
everything  is  quiet.  I  can't  conceive  who  it  could 
be  so  long  with  a  light  in  the  gallery.  I  had  best 
give  Random  notice  of  what  has  happened  ;  that  in 
case  we  are  watched,  he  may  be  upon  his  guard 
Hereabouts  the  door  must  be — (going  to  the  door 
Random  entered.)  Eh!  no  chair — 'sdeath,  this  i 
Sir  David's  !  A  pretty  blunder  I  should  have  madeii 
(Goes  to  the  next.)  Oh,  here  it  is  at  last.  (Tapsat 
the  door.)  What  a  number  of  accidents  this  liltlf 
contrivance  has  prevented.  I  had  better  explair 
to  him  what  has  happened,  in  the  inside  of  my  cham- 
ber ;  for  it's  dangerous  waiting  on  the  outside  s 
moment,  I  find.  What  the  deuce  keeps  him  so  lon^ 
now?  (Taps  again;  SiR  David  q/jt/w  the  door  ir 
his  bed-gown  and  night-cap.) 
Sir  U.  Well? 
Scru.  Hush  !  it's  I. 
Sir  D.  I  ! 

Scru.  Softly!  softly!    Zounds,   you  are  so  nn 

guarded!  Follow  rae.    Quick,  quick!    Only  foUoy' 

me,  and  you  shall  hear  all.  [Exit  infohis own chambe 

Sir  I).  Follow  rae  !   D— d,  if  I  do,  though.  Can'l 

stir  a  step  without  running  the  risk  of  breaking  m; 
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Inose.  Cursed  queer!  A  fellow  in  tlie  dark  witli 
no  name,  a  rascal  to  rob  the  house,  perhaps — egad, 
it  has  put  me  all  in  a  twitter. 

Ra  NDOM  comes  out  with  a  bundle. 
Rand.  Hist ! 
Su- ]).  Eh] 
.      Rand.    Tis  I. 
I     .SiV  1).  So  !  here's  t'other  I.     {Aside.) 

Rand.  Where  are  you  ^  Here!  hold  this  bundle. 
(Thinsting  it  into  his  hands. )  Why,  what  makes  you 
shake  so?  Are  you  cold  here!  [cry  out.  (Aside.) 
'Sir  D.  Zounds,  a  thief!  He'll  cut  my  throat  if  I 
Rand.  For  shame,  flurried  at  such  a  trifle  as 
this!  But  there's  no  knowing  even  one's  friends 
till  they're  tried,  I  see. 

i  Sir  D.  Like  enough.  Most  of  your  friends  have 
been  tried,  I  dare  say.  (Aside.) 

Rand.  But  we  shall  have  a  whole  cargo  to  carry. 
iStay  where  you  are  now.     Don't  stir  for  your  life, 
atid  I'll  be  back  in  an  instant.  We'll  soon  make  an 
end,  f  warrantyou.  \Jielurns  to  the  women  s  chamber . 
Sir  D.  That  you  will,  a  pretty  public  one  too,  I 
jtake   it.     Mercy  on  me  I     How  shall  I   get  away? 
iThe  dog's  given  me  a  bundle  here  as  big  as  a  child. 
il  shall    be  brougiit  up  for  a  new  kind  oC  burglary  : 
least  for  breakii.'g  into  my  own  house,  and  hanged 
jfor  robbing  myself  of  property.    My  lady's  locked 
lup  below,  I  suppose;  bound  back  to  back  with  the 
old  house-keeper;  or  gagged  and   ravislied,   poor 
quiet  soul,  with  the  rest  of  the  family  females.     If 
I  could  but  contrive  to— (Feeling  about.) 
Scrii.  (Putting  out  his  head.)  Hallo! 
<SVc  D.  Oh,  the  devil !  There's  one  in  every  cor- 
ner, a  whole  banditti  playing  at  bo-peep.  (Aside.) 
Scru.  Come,  come,  don't  trifle  now  ;  I've  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  [deceive  him.  (Aside.) 
1    Sir  D.  The  fellow  don't  know  me  in  the  dark.  I'll 
■     Scru.  Nay,  this  delay  will — 
Sir  D.  Hush  ! 

Scru.  What's  the  matter?     Anybody  comin"? 
Sir  D.  Yes,  yes. 

Srru.  Ha!   we  are  discovered.     li\,'m\  [Goesin. 
Sir  D.  Now,  if  I  could  but  crawl  down  this  back 
Uair-case — (Meets  Random  coming  out.) 
Rami.  Now,  my  dear  Scruple,  ail's  ready. 
A7;-  D.  Zounds!  it's  the  two  merchants.  (Aside.) 
Rand.  Our  packing  is  all  over. 
'    .V(/-  D.   Indeed  ! 

'    Rand.  Our  two  fair  ones  both  equipped  for  flit'ht. 
:    Sirl).   My  Harriet? 

Rand.  Yes,  and  my  Kitty.  They'll  be  in  our 
irms  in  an  instant,  you  rogue!   and  we've  nothing 

0  do  but  to  lead  them  to  the  coach,  and  away  as 
last   as   love,    money,   and    horses,    can    carry   us. 

Didn't  I  tell  you  now,  that  your  doubts  were  all 
lionsen<e?  but,  'sdeath  !  you  are  so  dull  about  it: 

ijour  fears  have  so  overcome  you,  that — Why  a'n't 
lou  like  me — all  rapture,  all  passion? 
SirD.  Hem!     (Agitated.) 

Rand.  Ay,  this  is  right,  now  !  this  is  as  it  should 
■e.  But  III  go  and  bring  them  out.  (Goint/,  turns 
ack.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think 
'hat  a  d— d  clatter  Sir  David  will  make  by-and- 
y.  His  fat  fubsy  wife,  too,  cackling  about  the 
ouse,  like  an  old  hen  that  has  lost  her  chickens. 

1  Sir  D.  Old  hen!  D— e,  I  wish  she  had  never  sat 
)  have  brought  such  a  brood.     (Aside.) 

\  Rand.  And  he,  too.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
pdious  booby  in  your  life?— But  I'll  go  and  con- 
juct  our  charge.— By-the-by,  has  Tiptoe  been 
'.'  Sir  D.  No.  [here  ? 

[Rand.    Careless  scoundrel  !     But  we    shall   find 

ni  at  the  gate  with  the  carriage,  I  suppose.  Now 
■T  It.  Nowtodeliver  our  damsels  from  the  clutches 
I  an  obstinate  fool  of  a  father.  A  blockhead  !  to 
(link  to  marry  women  to  whom  he  pleases!  No 
') ;  whenever  there's  any  forbidden  fruit,  it  is  not 

human  nature  to  rest  easy  till  it  is  tasted.  (Feel- 

g  for  the  door. ) 

SirD.  Liquorish  dogs!     (Aside—Retires.) 


Scru.  (Coming  out.)  'Why,  what  oould  he  mean  ! 
There's  no  noise:  all's  quiet  as  can  be.   Random. 
Rand.  Well! 

A'ccM.  Are  you  ready  ?  [coming. 

Rand.  Yen,  yes;  didn't  I  tell  yon   so?    We're 
Scru.  Well,  well  !   Tiptoe  has  not  been  here. 
Rand.  Pslia!  plague,  I  know  it !  you  told  me  so 
Scru.  Did  I  ?  when?  [already. 

Raud.  Why,   this  instant.     But  you  are  in  such 
a  flutter,  you  can't  remember  a  word  you  say.  But 
you  have  taken  care  of  the  bundle,  I  hope? 
Scru.  Bundle!   what  bundle  ? 
Raud.  That  which  I  gave  you  just  now. 
Scru.  Just  now  !  not  you,  indeed  !  Why,  you're 
in  a  flutter  yourself. 

Rand.  Pooh,  pooh  !  I  tell  you  the  bundle  I 
brought  out  of  the  room  ;  the  bundle  that — 

Scru.  D — n  the  bundle!  I  never  saw  it  nor  felt 
it  in  all  my  life. 

Rand.  Now,  how  can  you  be  so  cursed  obsti- 
nate ?  I  put  it  into  your  own  hands,  and  you  shook 
as  if  you'd  an  ague. 

Scru.  Shook!  your  memory  is  shook,  I  believe. 
Rand.  Egad!  I  could  have  sworn  I  had  given  it 
to  you.  But  we  must  not  stand  upon  trifles,  now: 
time's  precious.  (Opens  the  icomen's door,  nnrf HAR- 
RIET and  Kitty  come  out.)  This  way,  this  way! 
Now,  ladies,  we  attend  you. 

Kitty.  Lud!  it's  as  dark  as  pitch. 
Rand.  Never  fear. 
Har.  Heavens!  how  I  tremble. 
Scru.  Courage  now,  my  Harriet,  and  we  may 
soon  defy  every  danger. 

Rand.  Well  said,  courage  !    well  said,  Ca3sar, 

egad  !    'Sdealh,  madam,  if  you  draw  back  now,  you 

spoil  all.    I'll  bring  you  all  through,  I  warrant  yon. 

Har.  I   fear  I  shall  never  bear  up.     The  step  I 

am  taking,  the  weight  on  my  spirits — • 

Rand.  Vapours !  vapours,  from  being  in  the 
dark  ;  nothing  else,  believe  me,  madam. 

Har.  My  mother,  too — what  will  not  she  feel? 
Srru.  Nay,  pursue  this  no  further. 
Kitty.  Mamma  will  be  in  a  sweet  bustle,  I  war- 
rant ;  rattling  about  Sir  David's  ears  for  bringing 
you  into  the  house. 

Sir  D.  (Behind.)  Be  quiet — I  know  it. 
Kilty.  Yes,  that's  exactly  like  him  for  all   the 
world.     Gemini,  I  shall  never  find  my  way! 

Rand.    Stay  ;    take    my    arm.      Come,  madam. 

Scruple,  arm  in  arm,  all  four,  and  then  forourmarch. 

SirD.  March!  d — e,  but  I'll  muster  among  ye, 

though — ( Aside. — Sir  David  comes  forward  between 

them.     All  arm  inarm,  Sir  David  m  the  middle.) 

Rand.  So;  thus  linked,  he  must  be  a  cunning 
and  a  bold  fellow,  too,  that  thinks  of  dividing  us. 
(Going,  a  bell  rings.) 

Scru.  Hark  !  somebody  rings  at  the  gate. 
Har.  Oh,  mercy  !   we  shall  be  seen. 
Kitty.  Lud  !  there's  a  a  light !    Hide,  hide  u.s, 
for  heaven's  sake.     It's  mamma,  as  sure  as  I  live. 
SirD.   (Aloud.)  No,  no;  stay  where   you  are. 
Come  along,  my  lady  ;  a  light  will  do  us  a  deal  of 
good.— [£,';(to-  Lady  Dunder,  ivith  a  light.']  Ser- 
vant, ladies  and  gentlemen.  [tiemen! 
Lady  D.  Mercy  on  me!  Sir  David — giils— gen- 
Scru.  Confusion  ! 
Raud.  Sir  David! 

Sir  D.  Yes,  here  we  are — been  frisking  about 
like  a  parcel  of  rabbits :  our  burrows  are  all  empty. 
Lady  D.  Why,  what's  the  meaning  of — 
SirD.  Be  quiet — meaning?  treachery — mean  to 
bamboozle  us.    Dark  night,  rope  ladders,  garden 
gate,  and  Gretna-green,  that's  the  meaning  of  it. 
Lady  D.  How  !  and  is  this  the  return  for— 
Sir  D.  Hush  !   ay,  is  this  the  return  for  my  open, 
hospitable,  generous— I  that  put  salt  in  your  por- 
ridge, bread  in  your  mouth,  and  steaks  in  your  slo- 
raach  ;  crammed  everything  into  you,  but  gratitude. 
LadyD.  And  come  here  on  purpose,  I  suppose, 
nilli  .1  tru!nped-up  story  of — 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


[Act  III. 


Sir  D.  Trump  !  d — e,  this  will  be  their  last 
trump,  I  take  it.  And  you,  too!  {to  the  ivomen)- — 
You  '.  {to  Harriet)  you  that  I  intended  to  link  to  a 
lord;  to  go  and  give  up  a  peer  for  a  pedler;  a 
.merchant ;  a  fellow  that  lives  like  a  lobster  by  salt- 
water; a  culler  of  pepper  and  spice;  a  trader  in 
train  oil,  Greenland  blubber,  and  China  pipkins; 
or  a  black  dealer  in  devils  to  sell  at  American 
Scrti.  'Sdeath  !  what  is  all  this  ?  [markets. 

Band.  If  you'll  give  us  leave,  sir,  to — 
Sir  D.  Give!  egad,  you'd  take  leave  without 
asking  :  French  leave,  if  I  had  not  been  here  ;  have 
smuggled  my  goods  in  the  dark,  trotted  over  the 
Tweed,  and  been  hammered  together  by  a  bare- 
breeched  blacksmith,  A  tine  Scotch  union,  egad! 
my  two  rich  roses  here  tied  to  a  pair  of  poor  pi- 
tiful thistles! — But,  zounds!  I'll  have  satisfaction. 
Lady  D.  For  heaven's  sake  !  my  dear,  cool  your 
choler  a  little.  Sir  David. 

Sir  D.  Be  quiet.  What!  have  I  had  a  sword 
bobbing  between  my  legs,  at  Dover  hops  and  quiet 
country-meetings,  for  these  twenty  years,  and  now 
not  rub  off  its  rust  in  the  oily  guts  of  a  couple  of 
whale-catchers,  for  what  I  know  to  the  contrary  ? 

OldR.  {  Without.)  Come  along,  Carney  ;  late  as 
it  is,  my  gentleman  can't  escape  now,  I  believe. — 

Enter  Old  Random  and  Carney. 
Heyday!  the  whole  family  collected.  [of  it. 

Rand.  {Aside.)  A  pretty  business  we  have  made 
OldR.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion;  but  if 
Sir  David  Dunder  is  here,  and  sees  the  occasion — 
Sir  D.  I  know  it :  see  it  all  already.     Fine  oc- 
casion, indeed  !    And  you,  too,  {to  Old  R.)  act  as 
accomplice,  do  you?  an  old  fellow — Sham!    What, 
you've  a  wig,  now,  I  warrant,  like  a  young  coun- 
sellor's ;  squeezed  over  a  toupee,  with  a  dapper 
tail  peeping  out  between  the  ties. 
Old  R.  How  ! 

Car.  My  worthy  old  friend  means,  sir — 
Sir  D.  Hush  !  he  is  an  old  one,  is  he'?  Means  to 
run  away  with  my  wife,  then,  I  suppose. 

Lady  D.  I  fancy  he'd  find  it  a  dilhcult  matter  to 
carry  me  oft". 

Old  R.  Run  away  !  not  I.  I  came  here  after  a 
couple  of  youngsters,  that — 

Sir  J).  Did  you !  There  they  are.  Take  them 
away  with  you":  as  pretty  a  pair  as  any  in  Eng- 
land :  you  can  match  them  against  all  Europe,  egad  ! 
Old  R.  So,  you  are  two  pretty  gentlemen,  are 
not  you"?  And  how  dare  you,  sir,  look  me  in  the 
face,  after  your  profligate  proceedings?  {To  Rand.) 
Not  content,  neither,  in  contracting  debis,  but  yon 
must  have  me,  your  poor  father,  you  dog  !  arrested 
Car.  Yes,  and  me,  too.  [for  them. 

Rand.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  comprehend,  sir— 
OldR.  But  that  rascal,  that  rogue,  Roundfee,  I 
think  they  call  him,  he  can,  I  believe.  Here  have 
I  and  poor  Carney  just  been  taken  into  custody  for 
you,  at  Dover  ;  while  you  have  been  playing  your 
pranks,  at  large,  all  over  the  country 

Sir  v.  Eh!  be  quiet.  Cursed  ungenteel,  though, 
in  you,  if  you  are  his  father.  Zounds!  you  have 
used  me  worse  than  they  !  Get  yourself  locked  up 
for  your  son  here,  with  a  plague  to  you !  that  he 
and  his  friend  may  have  time  to  run  off  with  my 
daughters. 

Old  R.  W  I  have  withdrawn  my  countenance 
long  ago,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  D.  Ah!  family  failing.    The  son  would  have 
withdrawn  his  countenance,  too,  if  I'd  let  him. 
OldR.  How!  what,  attempt  to— 
SirD.  Be  quiet!  I  am  the  injured  party.     Let 
Lady  D.  No,  Sir  David,  I'll—  [me  speak. 

Scru.  To  end  all  confusion,  I'll  speak. 
Rand.  What  the  deuce  can  Doubtful  say  now, 
after  all.     (Aside.) 

Scru.  It  is  yourself,  Sir  David,  who  have  been 
chiefly  to  blame. 

,  Rand.  He  beats  me  all  to  nothing.  {Aside.) 
Scru.    Your  unguarded  kindness  to    strangers 


might  have  been  attended  with  much  more  disa- 
greeable consequences.     You  took  our  characters 
from  report,   I   see  ;  characters   which  we  never 
thought  of  assuming. 
Sir  D.  Oh  !  d— n  Paul ! 

Scru.  Our  invitation  was  unsought ;  and  though 
our  manner  of  requiting  your  favours  appears  un- 
justifiable, you  may  congratulate  yourself,  that  in- 
stead of  being  practised  upon  by  men,  unworthy 
your  countenance,  you  have  met  with  gentlemen. 

Sir  D.  Here's  two  fine  fellows  !  come  into  my 
house,  going  to  carry  oft"  half  on't  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  then — I  have  met  with  gentlemen. 

Scru.  Our  conduct,  Sir  David,  is  not  so  culpa- 
ble as  you  imagine.  A  chance,  like  your  present 
invitation,  threw  us  in  your  daughters'  way  at  Bath, 
and  our  continued  aft'ection  (I  think  I  may  answer 
for  my  friend)  may  prove  our  motives  are  unguided 
by  interest :  as  a  further  proof  of  it,  we  disclaim  all 
views  of  their  fortune.  Bestow  but  their  hands, 
Sir  David,  and  we  shall  be  happy.  [too. 

Sir  D.   Eh  !  zounds  !    something  noble  in  that, 
LadyD,  But  to  think  of  carrying  away  our  two 
dear  rosy  girls  here  ;  handsomer  than  all  the  pale 
chits  of  the  county. 

Sir  D.  Hush  !  Handsomer !  ay,  and  richer,  too ! 

with  pockets  full  of  money,  housewives  stuft'ed  with 

bank-notes,  and  work-bags  crammed  with  guineas. 

OldR.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  Dick  is  not  such 

a  sad  dog  as  I  took  him  for.     Eh!  Carney? 

Car.  I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Random. 
Lady  D.  And  what  has  the  other  gentleman  to    j 
say  for  himself  ?    {To  Random.)  [neither. 

Kitty.  Indeed,marama,  we  are  not  much  to  blame. 
Rand.    Love,  madam,   all  powerful  love,  must    j 
plead  my  excuse  ;  a  passion  which  may  once  have    j 
influenced  your  ladyship's  susceptible  bosom.  j 

LadyD.  Well,  I  vow  the  young  man  pleads  so 
prettily  in  his  defence,  that — 

Rand.  If  your  ladyship  and  my  father  could  for- 
get past  occurrences,  and  join  with  me  in  my  suit  to 
Sir  David  for  an  union  with  his  daughter,  I  hope    i 
my  future  conduct —  1 

Old  R.  Urn  ! — Why,  as  things  are  so,  Sir  David,  I 
and  my  connections  are  pretty  considerable,  my  l| 
estate  pretty  well  known —  ] 

Car.  A  good  six  thousand  a  year.  I  have  known 
my  good  friend  here  some  time,  and  have  had  his  J 
property  under  my  eye  for  these  five  years. 

Old  R.  And  his  friend,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you, 
is  as  well  connected  as  he  is. 

Sir  D.  Is  he? — Well,  as  matters  are,  and  my: 
lord  might  find  a  flaw  here,  (an  ugly  business  notj 
much  to  his  liking,)  1  think  we  can  but  in  honour 
be  oft";  so,  to  prevent  cursed  country  scandal,  gab- 
bling girls,  ugly  old  maids,  and  all  that,  I  think  we^ 
may  as  well,  my  lady.  [riet' 

Lady  D.  As  yon  think  proper.  Sir  David. — Har 
Har.  We  are  bound  now,  madam,  both  by  incli- 
nation and  duty,  to  follow  your  commands. 
Kitty.  Yes,  mamma,  we  are  both  bound. 
Sir  £>.  Well,  then — there  there! — take  one  ano 
ther — no  words.  [life; 

Rand.  And  now,  Kitty,  I  am  your  prisoner  for 
OldR.  Remember  Roundfee,  though;  there  you 
might  have  been  a  prisoner  not  much  to  your  liking. 
Sir  D.  What!  an  usurer?  D — e,  let's  duck  hira. 
OldR.  Oh!  he  and  his  gentleman  may  be  settled 
with  at  leisure.     Their  blunders  have  left  them  tpj 
our  mercy,  and  they  merit  none,  I  promise  you 
fellows,  whose  business  it  is  to  prey  upon  the  uU' 
thinking,  extort  from  the  needy,  and  live  upon  the! 
distresses  of  mankind,  deserve  very  little  compas-j 
sion,  when  they  are  distressed  themselves. 

Sir  D.  I  know  it.  But  here,  however,  they  shall 
have  no  distresses  to  prey  upon  ;  no  moping,  raelati 
choly  looks  now.  All's  well,  I  hope,  at  last,  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  and  nothing  ought  to  give  any  of  us 
here  so  much  pleasure  as  looking,  to-night,  on  8 
set  of  very  merry  faces.  ^Exeunt. 


HERO  AND  LEANDER; 

AN  OPERATIC  BURLETTA,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  ISAAC  JACKMAN. 


ABUDAH 
DELAH 


CHARACTERS. 

LEANDER  [  SOLANO 

HYMEN  HERO 


Act  II.— Ssene  2. 


SAPRINA 
MINERVA 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Harvest-scene,  at  sun-rise,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hellespont. 

VI  Turkish  Husbandmen  and  their  Wives  at  work.     A 
I      perspective  view  of  the  castle  of  Abydos,  in  Natalia, 

or  the  Lesser  Asia:  the  Hellespont  appearing  to 

divide  the  two  countries. 

Enter  SoLANO,  Safrina,  Hero,    labouring  Men 

and  Women. 
Chorus.  All  hail  the  cheerful  god  of  day. 
Parent  ofevry  human  bliss; 
Who  (ere  he  ivings  his  heav'n/y  way^ 
Salutes  his  Thetis  with  a  kiss. 
Saf.  See  how  creation  smiles  around! 

What  melody  enchants  the  grove! 
Hero.      'Tis  there  the  voice  of  nature's  found 
Responsive  to  the  note  of  love. 
Sol.  Well  done,  my  lads ;  the  morning  seems  to 
low'r  ; 
f!ln  jonder  cloud,  methinks,  I  view  a  show'r : 
Bind  up  the  corn,  harness  all  the  cattle, 
lAnd  let  the  women  quit  their  idle  prattle  ; 
'Those  lazy  sluts  are  constantly  a-gaddin^; 
i'Tis  such  as  you  that  set  the  fellows  madding. 
Hero.  Behold  Aurora,  with  a  blushing  ray 
And  rosy  fingers,  spreads  the  infant  day! 

SONG.— Hero. 
Ere  yet  A  urora  chase  the  dews. 
The  lark  his  matin  song  renews  ; 
And  seems  to  chide  the  swains'  delay. 
To  lose  so  sweet  a  part  of  day. 

See,  from  the  ground  his  mate  arise. 
And  seems  to  mock  our  wond'ring  eyes; 
Still  as  she  soars,  her  notes  decay, 
Till  the  faint  warhlings  die  away. 


Sol.  Well,  Safrina,  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Saf.  There  sits,  alas!  on  gentle  Hero's  brow, 
A  settled  grief. 

Sol.  Pslia!  I  know  the  reason: 
Hero's  nineteen;  and  that,  you  know's  the  season 
When  females  would  be  married,  if  they  could. 

Saf.  Well,  what  of  thatl  are  we  not  flesh  and 
bloods 

SONG.— Safrina. 

When  J  was  young,  I  dancd  and  sung. 
My  heart  ivas  tighter  than  afly; 

No  care  my  youthful  bosom  stung. 
At  ev'ry  rout,  pray,  who  but  I? 

At  length,  the  urchin  bent  his  bow. 
The  vagrant  arrow  hit  the  mark; 

But  Hymen,  'solv'd  his  skill  to  shew, 
Cur' d  poor  Safrina  in  the  dark. 

Sol.  Well  done,  Safrina!  'fore  gad!   we  all  can 
tell, 
There  was  a  time  you  bore  away  the  bell. 

[Thunder.    Exeunt  Saf.  and  Hero. 
Away,  my  lads — the  storm  is  drawing  near — 
And  save  the  produce  of  a  fruitful  year. 

{Thunder  and  lightning.') 
Well  done,  my  boys  !  The  clouds  are  all  on  fire; 
A  thunderbolt  hath  struck  the  village  spire. 

(  Thunder,  lightning,  rain,  6jC.) 
The  hills  are  wrapt  in  stormy  clouds  on  high, 
And  feel  the  dread  convulsion  of  the  sky  ; 
Tempests  arise,  on  fortune's  ocean  low'r, 
And  rolling  billows  lash  th'  affrighted  shore. 

{A  Man,  standing  on  a  rock,  cries  out — ) 
Man.  A  ship,  a  ship !  'twixt  sea  and  wind  she 

strives. 
Sol.  Fly  all,  fly  all,  and  save  the  people's  lives ! 
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HERO  AND  LEANDER, 


[Act  I. 


SONG.— Solano. 
Alas!  how  changed  the  face  of  things! 
Hark,  hark!  the  howling  tempest  sings  ; 
Ah!  now  the  rebel  winds  she  feels, 
Toss'd  on  the  billows,  how  she  reels! 
She''s  noiv  a  wreclc,  behold  on  high 
Exp'oded  tliunder  rends  the  sky ; 
A  dread  convulsion  moves  the  shore, 
A7td  rocks  the  deep,  utiniov' d  before. 

The  Crew  noiv  appear  landing.  Leander,  disguised. 
Welcome  on  shore,  sir,  whether  friend  or  foe, 
All  are  oar  brothers  in  this  scene  of  woe.  [you 

Lean.  Thanks  to  you,  gentle  friends  ;  and,  sir,  to 
Our  constant  prayers  are  ever,  ever  due  ; 
May  all  the  powers  divine  your  labours  bless, 
And  send  you  friends,  if  ever  in  distress  !     [youth  ; 

Sol.  What  means  that  sigh?  ah  I  tell  me,  gentle 
You  seem  the  child  of  honour  and  of  truth: 
Banish  your  cares,  for  see,  the  God  of  light 
Dispels  the  glooiri  that  wrapp'd  the  world  in  night. 

Lean.  Stern  Boreas,  frowning,  now  forsakes  the 
And  smiling  Nature  visits  us  again  ;  [plain, 

Each  tree  its  wonted  foliage  re-assumes. 
And  new-born  zephyrs  bVealhe  around  perfumes. 
Where'er  we  turn  to  view  our  ravish'd  eyes, 
Luxuriant  scenes  of  endless  beauty  rise. 

SONG.— Leander. 
Transparent  ttow,  and  all  serene, 

The.  gentle  current  floios ; 
While  fancy  draws  the  flat  f  ring  scene, 

How  fair  the  landscape  shews! 

But  soon  its  transient  charms  decay, 

When  ruflling  tempests  blow; 
The  soft  delusions  fleet  away, 
And  pleasure  eiids  in  woe. 

Sol.  Tell  me,  gentle  sir,  from  whence  you  came  ; 
Declare  your  sovereign,  country,  and  your  name  : 
Are  ye  from  Natolia's  rebel  coast? 
If  that  be  so,  'twere  better  you  were  lost. 

(  Trumpet  without.) 
The  chief  is  rous'd  :  behold  him,  great  in  arms; 
Let  Hero  now  subdue  him  with  her  charms  : 
From  yonder  mountain's  brow  he  saw  your  sails  ; 
Dreadful  he  is — a  bashaw  of  three  tails. 

{Music  plays  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes.") 

Enter  Abudah,  on  an  elephant,  with  guards, 

Abu.  What's  this  I  see  ?  A  set  of  rascal  minions. 
Hanging  together,  like  a  bunch  of  onions. 
I'll  hang  ye  all ;  ay,  scoundrels,  before  night, 
If,  on  the  instant,  you  don't  quit  my  sight. 

Sol.  Dread  sir,  we  have  got  some  prisoners  here, 
That  seem  half  dead  already  with  their  fear; 
Shipvvreck'd  upon  our  coast,  we  sav'd  their  lives. 
And  here  they  are — 

Abu.  Say,  have  they  any  wives? 
The  women  all  are  mine;   yes,  if  twenty  : 
Although,  indeed,  I've  petticoats  in  plenty. 

Sol.  We  found  no  female,  sir,  among  the  crew. 
Shall  we  discharge  the  men?  pray,  what  say  you? 

Abu.  Let  them  all  breakfast, 
Each  a  loaf  of  bread  ; 
And  then,  let  ev'ry  prisoner — 
Lose  his  head. 

CHORUS.— Prisoners. 

Have  pity,  great  chief, 

And  send  us  relief; 
We're  all  in  a  wretched  condition. 

Oil!  spare  our  poor  lives. 

And  ive'll  send  you  our  vives : 
A  ccept  this  our  humble  petition. 

{Abudah  alights.) 

Abu.  Silence,  rascals!   I  find  you,  then,  can  prate; 
But,  scoundrels,  you  shall  know,  my  word  is  fate. 
My  sword  shall  treat  the  vultures  with  a  feast; 
Shall  lay  whole  realms,  nay,  hanian  nature,  waste. 


Sol.  I  told  them,  sir,  how  great  you  were  in  pow'r. 
That  with  a  single  puff  you'd  rock  a  tow'r ; 
That  you  were  ten  feet  high — Was  not  that  right?   ' 

Abu.  Ten    feet,   at  least:    five    cubits— no,   not  J 
Yet  ev'ry  inch  is  made  of  proper  stuff,  [quite  : 

TLo'  idle  nature  cast  me  in  ihe  rough. 

SONG— Abudah. 
Stand  all  aloof,  ye  paltry  jades ; 
And  you,  ye  filthy  knaves  of  spades! 
How  dare  you  look  beyond  those  pales. 
On  me,  icho  wear  three  thumping  tails? 
Don't  you  all  knoio,  that  at  a  blow, 
I'd  send  you  to  the  shades  below? 
Begone,  or  else,  I  .^wear,  odsbobs! 
I'll  send  you  home  without  your  nobs. 

Enter  Hero. 
But  Hero  now  her  form  displays, 
A  nd  strives  to  charm  a  thousand  ways; 
From  head  to  foot  new-  modes  of  dress, 
Her  various  arts  to  please  express: 
I  flnd  I'm  cauf/ht  within  the  snare. 
So  I'll  enjoy  the  am'rous  Jair; 
As  I'm  a  soldier  great  and  stout. 
This  girl  has  turn'd  me  inside  out. 

Lean.  (Aside.)  It  is,  it  is  my  love  I  Ye  gods,  be 
kind!  ^  [wind. 

Hero.  {A.side.)  'Tis  he!  I  give  my  sorrows  to  the 

Abu.  What  does  the  fellow  stare  at?  Speak,  you 
The  rascal  seems  as  stupid  as  a  log.  [dog! 

Lean,  Spare  your  reproaches,  sir;  I'm  ill  at  ease. 
My  life  is  your's,  do  with  me  as  you  please. 
See,  tear  succeeds  to  tear — a  passage  seeks,  (aside) 
And,  bursting  forth,  bedews  her  lovely  cheeks. 

j46u.  No  grumbling,  sirrah  !    Charmer,  let's  re- 
tire;  ^  Takes  Hero  by  the  hand. ) 
The  god  of  love  shall  fan  the  keen  desire  ; 
My  body,  blood,  and  soul,  are  all  on  fire.  (Going.) 

Lean.  Monster,  avaunt !  Release  the  heavenly  fair. 
Or,  by  all  the  avenging  powers,  I  swear — 

(Seizes  Abudah.) 

Abu.  Seize,  seize  the  villain;  drag  him  to  the 
block; 
Or  toss  him  headlong  from  the  steepest  rock. 
No;  off  with  his  head.     As  I'm  a  sinner, 
I'll  have  his  knob,  before  I  eat  my  dinner. 

Hero.  Mercy!  oh  !  mercy,  sir,  as  you  are  great  I 
Oh  !  save  the  youth  ;  at  least,  suspend  his  fate ! 

Abu.  Who  is  the  vagabond? 

Lean.  Why,  caitiff,  hear! 
So  shall  thy  savage  nature  shake  with  fear: 
Know,  then,  ingrate,  from  Abydos  I  came; 
Still  more — know  thou,  Leander  is  my  name. 

(  Throws  ofl' his  disguise.) 
Now  slip  thy  blood-hounds  ;  'dulge  the  savage  rout; 
I  stand  unmov'd. 

Abu.  Oh  !  now  the  murder's  out! 
Thanks  to  thee,  prophet;  thanks  to  thee  again! 
Speak  not  in  his  behalf,  you  sue  in  vain  ; 
This  is  the  squire,  that  braves  the  Hellespont,  ; 

And  steals,  at  night,  to  madam  Hot-upon't. 
Zounds!   I'll  souse  him  in  a  tub  of  pickle  ; 
And  as  to  miss,  her  toby  I  will  tickle. 
Drag  him  away. 

Hero.  Great  chief,  be  not  cruel,  but  good  as  you're  I 
brave, 
Itemember  the  hero  but  conquers  to  save. 

Sol.      Give  life  to  the  wretched,  ivhose  fate's  in  your 
hand; 
'Tis  humanity  graces  and  blesses  the  land. 

Lean.  I  sue  not  for  mercy,  I  stand  here  unmov'd. 
Protected  by  virtue,  by  beauty,  and  love. 

All.      Look  down,  oh!  ye  gods!  and  let  mortals  now 
prove. 
The  blessings  that  wait  upon  virtue  and  love. 

Hero.  Hear  me,  great  sir!  Oh  !  spare  Leander's 
Grant  this  request,  and  Hero  is  your  wife,        ['ile; 
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Sol.  Say,  will  your  actions  with  your  words  ac- 
^ero.  They  will,  indeed.  [cord? 

Sol.  Then  take  her  at  her  word. 
Lean.  I  read  my  Hero's  meaning  in  her  eves. 

(Aside.) 
Ahu.  It  is  all  flummery.     By  heaven,  he  dies! 
Hero.  Pardon  me,  sir,  my  love  for  yoii  prevails; 
What  girl  can  stand  a  bashaw  with  three  tails? 

SONG.— Hero. 

Oh  !  sir,  be  consenting ,  be  kind,  and  relenting ; 
Release  these  poor  creatures,  and  send  them  away ; 

Do  but  this,  and  you' II  find 

How  good-iiatur  d  and  kind 
ril prove  to  my  spousee,  by  night  and  by  day. 

Oh!  come  now,  sweet  lover,  a  jyassion  discover; 
A  sly  little  Cupid  now  lurks  in  that  smile : 
Ev'ry  maid  must  surrender 
To  such  a  commander : 
You  ve  found  out  a  way  my  poor  heart  to  beguile. 

Behold,  like  Apollo,  his  ringlets  of  yellow! 

Behold,  how  like  Mars,  at  this  moment  he  stands! 
His  breath,  too,  discloses 
The  perfume  of  roses! 
How  plump  his  round  cheeks,  and  how  taper  his 
hands ! 

Oh!  come  now,  sioeet  lover,  Sf-c. 

Abu.  A  pretty  soul  it  is!    Say,  will  you,  miss. 
Give  your  bashaw  the  earnest  of  a  kiss  ? 

(She  kisses  him.) 
'Tis  done,  'tis  done  I  you're  pardon'd,  rascals  :  go, 
I  give  you  life,  my  love  will  have  it  so. 
But  if  that  poaching  dog  comes  here  again. 
And  braves  mv  anger,  as  lie  braves  the  main, 
I'll  whip  the  rebel  rascal  till  he's  blind. 
Be  scarce,  then,  scoundrels,  now  you  know  my  mind. 

CaORVS.— Prisoners. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  day! 
Ev'ry  heart  its  homage  pay. 

CHORUS.—  Turks. 
Wake  to  harmony  the  voice; 
Bejoice,  ^tis  mercy  calls,  rejoice. 
(during  this  Chorus,  Abuuali  mounts  the  elephant.) 
CHORUS.—^//. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  day! 
Ev'ry  heart  its  homage  pay- 
Wake  to  harmony  the  voice; 
Bejoice,  'tis  mercy  calls,  rejoice.     [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  l.—^A  Grove. 

Enter  Abvdah,  Solano,  Safrina,  onrf  Hero. 

Abu.  Come,  come,  Solano  ;  methinks,  we  tarry  ; 
I  shall  be  all  a-gog,  until  I  marry. 
The  loves  in  council  sit,  and  from  above, 
Venus  now  calls  me  to  the  Papbian  grove. 

Sol.  What  says  m}'  gentle  Hero,  will  you  go? 

Saf.  Her  heart  seems  bursting  with  its  grief. 

Hero.  Heigho ! 

Saf.  Divide  your  sorrows.  Hero,  give  me  part. 
Suppress  that  sigh,  or  else  you'll  break  my  heart. 

SONG.— Safrina. 

Alas!  I  press' d,  w'lth  growing  love, 

This  darling  to  my  breast ; 
Not  the  mostfavour'd,  e'en  above. 

Was  more  completely  bless'd. 

Dear  innocent!  her  lovely  smiles 

Delight  me  but  to  view  ; 
And  ev'ry  pang  my  Hero  feels, 

Her  mother  feels  it,  too. 

Abu.  I  see  she's  coy,  yet  love  is  in  her  eye; 
he'll  know  her  bashaw  better  by-and-by ; 


Come,  Hero,  I  hope  there's  no  repenting; 
The  gods,  ray  pretty  chicken,  are  consenting. 

SONG— Abudah. 

Gentle  Hero,  take  my  hand. 
Love  and  lij'e's  at  thy  command: 

Joys  surrounding. 

Sorrows  drowniiK/ , 
Bliss  shall  gladden  alt  the  land. 

But  if  you  refuse  me, 

And  think  but  to  noose  me 

In  love' s  s'dken  fetters, 

A  nd  sneer  at  your  betters, 

By  the  gods,  now,  I  swear. 

From  your  bosom  I'll  tear — 

No,  siop^ril  do  more, 

I'll  deluge  the  shore 

With  blood; 
Till  nature  looks  wild, 

And  bejore  I  retire, 

I'll  kindle  a  fire, 

That  shall  toast  you, 

And  roast  you, 
Man,  woman,  and  child. 

Saf.  Oh!  mercy  on  us!   whither  shall  we  fly? 

Sol.  He'll  ravish  you,  perhaps, 

Saf.  No,  first,  I'll  die.  [Exit  with  Hero. 

Enter  Del  AH  and  Soldiers. 
Abu.  What's  the  matter,  Delah? 

{Shouting  heard.) 
Del.  Dread  sir,  attend  : 
We've  seen  a  sail — I'm  sure  she's  not  a  friend — 
Hovering  on  our  coast;  she's  full  of  people. 
I  saw  her  first,  great  sir,  from  yonder  steeple. 

Abu.  Rally  my  forces  ;  instant  line  the  strand  ; 
They're  rebel  rascals,  from  Natolia's  land. 

[Exit  Delah.    Huzza  without. 
Like  Mars,  I'll  dart  the  javelin  from  my  car, — 
I  scorn  to  wait,  I'll  meet  the  coming  war. 

{Going;  trumpet  sounds  without.) 
Sol.  Fir'd  by  the  sound,  my  genius  bids  me  go. 
To  share  the  conflict,  and  repel  the  foe. 

SONG.— Solano. 
Hark !  the  trumpet  sounds  afar, 
Tlie  clam'rous  harbinger  of  war  ; 
House,  soldiers,  rouse,  to  arms,  to  arms. 
The  call  my  beating  bosom  ivai'ms; 
The  foe  insults  our  native  shore. 
And  proudly  mocks  his  conqueror. 

AIR. 

Oh!  genius  oj'  this  happy  land. 
Descend,  and  bless  thy  chosen  band; 
Give  us  to  meet  the  daring  foe, 
'Tis  liberty  shall  nerve  the  blow. 
So,  when  the  tods  of  war  are  o'er, 
And  meek-ey'd  peace  unlocks  her  store, 
Elach  youthful  hero  then  shall  prove, 
A  sweet  reward  in  faithful  love. 

Enter  Delah. 

Del.  Dread  sir,  a  prisoner  we  have  taken. 

Abu.  Oflfwith  his  head!  I'll  make  the  fellow  bacon. 

Del.  If  you  unhead  him,  sir,  he  cannot  speak. 

Abu.    What  horrid  fear  sits  trembling  on  thy 
cheek? 

Del.  I  find,  Leander,  sir,  comes  here  to-night. 
To  visit  Hero,  and  secure  her  flight. 

Ahu.  Death  and  the  devil!  this  is  news,  indeed ! 
Oh!  for  Bellona's  whip,  to  make  him  bleed! 
He  should  be  more  than  twenty  mouths  in  dying, 
'T would  make  me  smile,  to  see  the  rascal  frying.' 

Sol.  Suppose  we  seize  him  as  he  comes  to-night. 
Waylay  the  villain— nab  him? 

Abu.  That  is  right. 
You  counsel  well,  Solano.     Come  away; 
My  soul's  ju  arms,  and  eager  for  its  prey.  [E.xeunl, 
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Scene  II. — Higkt,  The  Hellespont  in  perspective, 
Leander  is  seen  rowing  himself  over.  A  light  ap- 
pears in  Hero's  window,  as  a  direction  to  her  lover. 

Enter  Abudah,  SoLANO,  and  Soldiers. 

Sol.  Behold  Him,  sir!  his  fate,  alas  !  draws  nigh, 
And  forces  e'en  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
Like  the  dread  genius  of  the  deep,  he  steers. 
Nor  shuns  the  labour,  nor  the  danger  fears. 

SONG— Solano. 
Oh  !  see  how  he  comes,  how  he  moves  thro'  the  gloom, 
Conducted  by  fate,  and  by  love,  to  his  doom! 
Oh  !  see  the  fond  youth,  to  the  shore  now  he  bends. 
And  quits  his  companions,  his  country,  and  friends; 
Regardless  of  danger,  he  darts  through  the  wave, 
'Tis  nature  commands  him,  and  nature  must  save. 

Abu.    The  fellow's  got  on  shore,  he'll  soon  be 
The  light  conducts  him  to  my  faithless  fair,    [here ; 
Oh  !  here  he  comes !  be  silent  all  as  death. 
Let  not  a  creature  speak  above  his  breath. 

Etiter  Leander. 
Lean.  Well,  so  far  safe;  I  now  must  wait  to  see 
The  bright  perfection  of  a  deity. 
Oh!  do  not,  cruel  love,  my  cares  prolong! 
I'll  wake  my  gentle  Hero  with  a  song. 

SONG.— Leander. 
Awake,  my  sweet  Hero,  my  heart's  dearest  treasure, 

Leander  now  calls  you  to  love  and  delight ; 
'Tis  Hymen  shall  sanctify  love's  softest  pleasure, 

Give  our  days  all  to  joy,  and  to  rapture  the  night. 
Awake,  then,  my  charmer,  and  share  the  sweet  blessing, 
The  moments  now  fly  me,  alas  I  lioio  distressing  ! 
Oh!  think  of  our  joys,  when  caress' d  and  caressing. 

Arise,  my  sweet  Hero,  love  calls  you  away. 

Hero.  {Opens  the  window.)   Oh!  ray  soul's  joy! 
thy  cheering  voice  I  hear, 
Like  notes  from  seraphs,  rushing  on  my  ear. 

Lean.  Oh!  come,  my  Hero,  bless  again  my  arms ; 
My  heart,  still  constant,  beats  with  love's  alarms. 
Danger  could  work  no  change,  nor  time  remove 
The  honest  warmth  of  undissembled  love. 
Haste,  then,  sweet  fair,  thy  lover's  transport  meet, 
Fly  to  his  arms,  and  make  his  bliss  complete. 

(Hero  shuts  the  window.) 
That  heaven,  from  which  no  secret  is  conoeal'd, 
But  ev'ry  wish  and  thought  must  stand  reveal'd, 
Views  not  a  love  more  pure,  or  truer  mind. 
Amongst  the  various  race  of  human  kind  ; 
Where  neither  int'rest  nor  design  have  part. 
But  all  the  warmth  is  native  from  the  heart. 
Enter  Hero.  (Leander  embraces  her.) 
Oh!  bless'd  event!  let's  fly  to  yonder  shore; 
We've  met,  my  Hero,  now,  to  part  no  more. 
Hail,  happy  groves,  retreats  of  peace  and  joy, 
Where  no  black  cares  the  mind's  repose  destroy. 

Hero.  Discharg'd  from  care,  on  unfrequented 
We'll  sing  of  rural  joys  in  rural  strains  ;  [plains. 
No  false,  corrupt  delights  our  thoughts  shall  move, 
But  joys  of  friendship,  tenderness,  and  love. 

DUETT Leander  and  Hero. 

Lean.  Come  now,  my  sweet  love,  to  the  grove, 
The  graces  are  waiting  for  you; 
Thro'  roses  and  woodbines  we'll  rove, 
And  kiss,  as  all  true  lovers  do. 
Hero.  Oh!  take  both  my  hand  and  my  heart, 
My  lover  I  know  he  is  true  ; 
Till  death  shall  direct  us  to  part. 
We'll  kiss,  as  all  true  lovers  do. 
Both.  Adieu,  then,  to  doubt,  and  despair, 
Fair  virtue  our  loves  will  pursue; 
We'll  know  not  a  moment  of  care. 
But  kiss,  as  all  true  lovers  do. 
(  They  appear  retiring  to  Leander' s  vessel,  but  are 
stopped  by  Abudah, Solano,  Delah,andSoldiers.) 
Abu.  Bind  the  villain.    Oh !  sir,  you're  caught 
again ! 
Knock  off  his  head,  and  let  me  have  his  brain  ; 


Now  that  my  anger's  rous'd,  my  rage  is  full,  ; 

I'll  make  a  punch-bowl  of  the  rascal's  skull.  | 

Minerva,  in  a  cloud,  attended  by  Hymen,  descends  \ 
Lean.  Oh!  now  farewell  to  hope  !  My  love,  adieu 'i 
I  die  content,  because  I  die  for  you.  [care,] 

Hero.  Oh  !  make  his  cause,  ye  Powers  above,  youi 
Let  guilt  shrink  back,  and  innocence  appear! 
Support  his  soul,  now  death  demands  his  prey. 
And  smooth  his  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Lean.  May  heaven  still  guard  her,  with  peculiar 
And  make  her  happy,  as  it  made  her  fair!       [care,' 
May  calmest  peace  her  future  days  attend. 
And  late  may  she  to  endless  joys  ascend! 

Abu.  Bring  me  a  cauldron,  hot  as  Alecto's  kettle ; 
First  Medusa's  snaky  whip  shall  try  his  mettle. 
'Sdeath!  his  blood  I'll  bottle,  and  in  the  dark  pro- 
I'll  sprinkle  libations,  to  the  furies  round,  [found,: 
(Minerva  and  Hymen  come  forward.) 
Min.  Cease, hell-hound!  infernal  monster, cease! 
I  come,  the  blessed  harbinger  of  peace, 
Tq  join  in  Hymen's  bands  this  constant  pair ;  "1 1 
The  youth  deserving,  and  the  virtuous  fair;  > 

Their  constancy  and  truth  deserve  my  care.         y 
(A  flourish  of  trumpets ;  they  kneel,  and  Hymew 
joins  their  hands.) 
'Tis  wisdom  consecrates  the  sacred  bands.  ' 

SONG.— Hymen.  j 

Sweetest  pleasures  never  ceasing. 

Blessings,  which  the  gods  present, 
Joys  ivith  length  of  years  increasing,  \ 

Rosy  health,  and  sweet  content, 
Aivait  the  fair,  and  deck  the  youth, 

United  in  the  bands  of  truth. 

•'  ( 

And  when  old  Time,  with  solemn  pace,  \ 

Shall  call  to  tell  them,  both  must  die;  \ 

Touch' d,  as  he  views  their  fond  embrace,  I 

He'll  bless  them  first,  then  pass  them  by. 
Sweetest  pleasures,  Sfc. 
^6u.  What,  then,  is  all  my  greatness  come  to  this? 
Am  I,  then,  baflBed  by  a  paltry  miss? 
Your  power,  madam,  certainly  prevails  ; 
Wisdom,  I  find,  pays  no  respect  to  tails. 

Lean.  Oh!  thanks, eternal  thanks,  toyoubegiven,i 
Thou  best  and  brightest  ornament  of  heaven ! 

Min.  Now  strike  the  sprightly  lyre  ;  all  care  away. 
To  mirth  and  joy  we  dedicate  the  day ; 
I'll  raise  an  altar  to  love's  holy  flame, 
Inscrib'd  with  Hero's  and  Leander's  name.  '• 

FINALE. 
Joy  and  pleasure  now  go  round. 
Beauty's  triumph  is  to-day  ; 
Ev'ry  voice  in  chorus  sound. 
This  is  Hymen's  holy  day. 
Dress  a  garland  for  the  fair. 
Care  and  sorrow  hither  go; 
Dajfodillies, 
Virgin  lilies! 
Hymen  says  he'll  have  it  so. 
Take  my  hand,  you  have  my  heart. 
Indeed,  you've  had  it  long  ago; 
And  now  ive'll  never,  never  part; 
Hymen  says  he'll  have  it  so. 
Chorus.   Joy  and  pleasure,  6^c, 
Saf.  Cupid  is  a  foolish  boy, 

Once  he  try'd  on  me  his  bow; 
But  I  never  felt  a  joy. 

Till  Hymen  said  he'd  have  it  so. 
Chorus.  Joy  and  pleasure,  Sfc. 
Abu.        Must  I,  then,  give  up  the  fair, 

And  see  them  laughing  at  my  woe; 
Live  and  lead  a  life  of  care  ? 

The  devil,  sure,  would  have  it  so. 
Chorus.  Joy  and  pleasure,  8fc. 
Sol.  Observe,  ye  fair,  the  moral  here: 

Let  virtue  in  your  bosoms  glow  ; 
You  then  may  bid  adieu  to  fear : 
Hymen  says  he'll  have  it  so. 
Chorus,  Joy  andpkasure,  Sfc.  [Exeunt. 


Lean. 


Hero. 
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Or,  the  libertine  RECLAIMED: 

AN  OPERATIC  EXTRAVAGANZA,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF. 


Act  1.— bcene  J. 


CHARACTERS. 


DON    GIOVANNr 
DEPUTY    ENGLISH 
LEPORliLLO 
FINIKIN 
POPINJAY 


DRAINEMDRY 

POROUS 

SIMPKINS 

MERCURY 

PLUTO 


CHARON 
DEMONS 
PROSERPINE 
MRS,    ENGLISH 
MRS.    LEPORELLO 


MRS.   DRAINEMDRY 
MRS.    POROUS 
MRS.  SIMPKINS 
CONSTANTIA 
SQUALLING    FANNY 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I, — Infernal  Regions  by  fire  and  torch-light 
—Don  Giovanni  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage;  Firedrake  standing  over 
him,  flashing  his  torch. 

DUETTo«rfCHORUS.— Firedrake,  Giovanni, 
and  Demons. 

Air — " F/i/  not  yet." 
Fire,    Come  along,  tisjust  the  hour, 

When  Demons  have  the  greatest  jmver 
To  feed  the  libertine's  desires. 
And  make  him  burn  with  real  fires, 
So  bring  your  flambeaux  near. 
Enter  Demons  with  torches,  and  female  Furies  with 
wands  tiviiied  with  serpents, 
Giov.  Oh  pray!  oh  stay! 

1  No  log  am  /.  your  flames  restrain ; 

Burn  not  yet,  for  oh !  'tis  pain; 
Then  take  your  links  away. 
Deni.  Nay!  nay!  Nay!  nay! 

We  are  like  earth's  gas-lights  here, 
We  always  burn  when  night  is  near, 
Make  light  of  it,  we  pray. 

CHORUS.— Firedrake  and  Demons. 
Air— " Round  about  the  May-pole." 
Round  about  the  sinner,  lit  us  trot, 
Scot, 
Lot, 


Hissing  hot! 
Turning, 
Burning, 
Torching, 
Scorching, 
Perplexing ,  vexing,  andivhat  not. 
Round  about  the  sinner,  Sfc. 

(^During  this  Chorus,  the  female  Furies 
dance  round  Giovanni — Demons  flash 
their  torches.) 

SONG.— Giovanni, 

Air — "Pray  Goody." 

Pray,  Demons,  please  to  moderate  the  fury  of  your 
fire. 
Nor  flash  those  sparks  of  sulphur  from  each  link  ; 
Remember,  I'm  but  flesh  and  blood,  so  kindly  check 
your  ire. 
And,  'pon  niy  soul,  I'll  treat  you  all  to  drink. 
Ply  me. 
Try  me, 

Prove  me,  ere  you  fry  me ; 
Do  not  roast  me 
Pray,  but  toast  me, 
I'll  soon  find  the  chink ! 
Pray,  Demons,  please,  8fc. 

Fire.  Zounds,  Don!  you   sing  so  sweetlj,  and 
speak    so    civillj,    that    you'd   wheedle    the    devil 
hini.seir,  ?nuch  more  his  imps.      But  yon  should  ap- 
prove   tliis  warm   rereplion    of  ours;   von    know, 
llt» 
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when  you  was  above,  you  always  burnt  for  women, 
and  surely  yoii  should  not  refuse  to  burn  for  them 
now  you  are  below  :  however,  to  oblige  you,  Dou, 
■we'll  be  off.  Good  b'ye  ;  come  on,  lads,  we've 
plenty  more  to  burn:  you'll  treat  us  with  a  glass 
when  we  come  back?  (7'o  Giovanni.) 

Giov.  Honour!  you  shall  each  of  you  have  a 
flash  of  lightning^  \  Exeunt  Furies  and  Demons.~\ 
Thanks  to  Old  Nick,  they're  gone;  I^ave  my 
skin  this  time,  at  all  events;  not  but  I'm  singed, 
ay  !  like  a  Michaelmas  goose,  by  these— I  may 
spare  my  execrations  ;  and  yel,  I've  a  little 
Ii;;htened  my  situation  by  making  love  to  all  the 
Devil-esses  here;  yes,  love  ever  stands  my  friend 
—and  see,  to  wile  the  sultry  hours  a,way,  by  all  my 
hopes,  a  Fury  comes:  I  can't  say  that  I'm  much 
enamoured  of  Furies  :  niiiiporte — I'm  a  man  ;  she 
wears  a  petticoat,  so  here  goes  ! 

Enter   SUCCUBUS.      (Advances  towards   Giovanni, 
ivho  makes  love  to  her,') 

SONG'.— Giovanni. 

AiB.— German  Melody,  ly  Kunzen,  from  "Die 
Weinlese." 

Gentle  Fury,  see  me  languish, 
A  ltd  in  pity  qtiench  my  flame ; 
Lovely  Brimstone,  ease  my  anguish; 
No  tongue  my  warmth  can  name. 
I  hum,  I  burn, 
Gentle  Fury — yes! 
Burn  with  aflame,  I  must  not  express. 
Pretty  devil. 
Oh  be  civil! 
I  am  scorching  with  love  ! 
Fm  on  fire. 
With  desire. 
Then  a  match  let  it  prove. 
She's  won !   the  Fury's  won  !  I  must  be  civil   to 
lier.    {Aside.)    Give   me   a  kiss,  you  pretty  little 
devil,    do.    {Kisses  Succnbus.)     Oh!    the   deuce  I 
to  spoil  my  recreation,  here  comes  a  little  Tartar 
I  have  been   ai.iusing  myself  with  ;  there'll   be  a 
precious  row   between   them  both  !    What  in  the 
old  gentleman's  name  am  I  to  do  ?     {Aside.) 
Enter  Tartarus,   sees  Surcubus  and  becomes  jea- 
lous ;  advances  towards  Giovanni,  and  reproaches 
him — Surcubus  becoming  jealous  m  turn,  does  the 
same ;    they   alternately  pull    him    towards   each 
other. 
Sweet  Brimstone  !  (To  Succnbus,  aside.)    Charm- 
ing  Tartar!    (To  Tartarus,  aside.)    Flour  of  the 
one,  and,   oh  !  cream  of  the    other  !     ( They   turn 
away  angrily)— Oai  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
faith!    (Aside.)  What    the  plague   shall   I   do  to 
soothe  them,  and  make  up  matters  1 

SONG Giovanni. 

Air — "  I've  kissed  and  Vve  prattled.'" 
Fve  kissed  mid  Fve  prattled  with  fifty  She-devils, 

And  changed  them  sans  ceremonie; 
But  of  all  the  sweet  Furies  thai  e'er  drove  man  mad, 
Flour  of  Brimstones  the  Fury  for  me. 

(Aside  to  Snccubus.) 
Of  all  the  sweet  Furies  that  e'er  drove  man  mad. 
Cream  of  Tartar's  the  Fury  for   me. 

(Aside  to  Tartarus,) 

{Furies  appear  inclined  to  mollify.) 

i^Hte*- Proserpine,  enraged. 

Pro.  And  can  Giovanni  be  so  base,  so  mean- 
spirited,  as  to  leave  the  infernal  queen,  the  too-sus- 
ceptible, too-trusting  Proserpine,  for  such  petty 
furies  as  these  ?  I'll  be  revenged!  "What,  ho!  My 
faithful  slaves,  appear!  {calling)— Tehr  these  vile 
furies  in  ten  thousand  pieces  1 


Enter  all  the  Fiends,  flashing  torches  at  each  other. 
Pluto  descends  on  a  fiery  Dragon,  and  comes 
forward — Dragon  ascends. — Infernal  uproar. 

Pluto.  Zounds!  here's  a  row!  confound  your 
tricks,  be  quiet,  can't  you  ?  all  by  the  ears!  who 
has  dared  to  raise  this  rumpus'! 

All  the  Fiends.  'Twas  that  base,  perjured  vil- 
lain,  Don  Giovanni ! 

Pluto.  Plague  take  that  fellow;  he's  one  too 
many  for  us;  but  when  he  first  came  amongst  us, 
we  were  warned  that  lie'd  soon  make  the  place  too 
hot  to  hold  us  !  Oh  !  he's  by  far  too  wicked  to  stay 
here;  he'd  very  soon  corrupt  us  all,  there's  no 
doubt  of  that!  He  has  seduced  my  furies,  nay, 
my  better  half;  fatal  confession  for  a  tender  hus- 
band, I  actually  caught  the  scoundrel  kissing  my 
Proserpine!  What's  to  be  done?  I  have  it!  to 
spite  mankind,  egad,  I'll  send  him  back  to  earth 
again;  yes! — So,  Giovanni,  to  the  right  about; 
turn  out  from  our  infernal  regions,  Don;  or,  egad, 
we'll  turn  you  out,  ay,  neck  and  crop! 

CHORUS.— X>eH(o«*. 
Air — "  Turn  Out." 
From  our  regions  infernal  turn  out,  turn  out  I 
From  our  regions  infernal  turnout! 
Since  first  here  you  came, 
You've  set  hell  in  a  flame. 
So  now,  Don  Giovanni,  turn  out,  turn  out ! 

So  now,  Don  Giovanni,  turn  out ! 
A  match  for  the  Devil,  turn  out,  turn  out! 
A  match  for  the  Devil,  turn  out ! 
For  us.  Von  Giovanni, 
Voiive  prov'd  one  too  many ; 
So,asquick  as  you  can,  Don,  turn  out,  turn  out! 
As  quick  as  you  can,  Don,  turn  out ! 

IPluto,  Demons,  Furies,  Sf-c.  turn 
Giovanni  out,  amidst  a  variety 
of  combustible  matter. 

Scene  II.— r/ie  river  Styx,  by  twilight.  Entrance 
to  the  Infernal  Regions,  emitting  flames,  on  one 
side.  River  Styx  in  the  back  ground.— MercVRY 
enters;  c«/isCHARON,  signs  him  to  ferry  over  ron- 
<lemned  souls;  Charon  exits  in  his  boot— Mer- 
cury watches  till  the  boat  re-appears.— Charos 
re-enters  in  boat  with  a  well-known  Lawyer  from 
Fiiisbury  Square,  (not  Florence,) and  a  Methodist 
from  over  the  water. 

GLEE. —  Condemned  Souls. 
AiK— Canadian  Boat  Song.  ' 

[Simg  behind  the  scenes.] 
Ply  the  oar,  Charon,  and  speed  the  boat, 
While  o'er  Styx'  dusky  waves  we  float — 
Erebus'  tide!  the  trembling  moon 
Will  see  us  in  purgatory  soon. 
But  ere  our  souls  from  hence  shall  fly. 
We'll  raise  our  parting  slave  on  high  ; 
Rutv,  Charon,  row,  the  Styx  runsjast. 
The  Devil  is  near,  and  the  daylight's  past. 
Cha.  Before  you  land,  my  souls,  tip  me  my  fare, 
and  then  I'll  commit  you  to  Mercury,  who  is  such 
an  obliging  gentleman"  he'll  hand  you  in  a  twink- 
ling to  the  Devil.  ( Lawyer  and  Methodist  give  Cha- 
ron money,  and  land.)     Here,  Merky  ! 

Enter  MERCURY. 

Mer.  Well,  Gary,  what  fresh  sport  now?  another 
cargo  of  souls  from  earth,  eh?  the  more  the  mer- 
rier!—stop,  sir,  {to  Lawyer)  he  good  enough  to  tell 
me,  what  your  honest  soul  was  sent  below  for? 

Law.  1  ara  a  lawyer,  from  Finsbury  Square. 

Mer.  That  will  do  ;  of  lawyers  we  have  always 
plus  quant  suff.  Not  a  term  passes  but  plenty  of 
your  tribe  are  sent  here  to  practice  in  our  courts 


^ 
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below.  Walk  in,  walk  in,  we've  lets  of  room  for 
jou;  and  you,  luy  iiietlioiUcal  genius,  {to  Me- 
thodist,) Erebun  will  alwavs  find  room  for  one  of 
your  cloth.  [Mercuri/  and  Charon  drive  Lawyer  and 

Mefhodtst  in  ;  Mercury  exits  with 

the  in. 
Cha.  A  good    day's    work  ;    I've  made  a  preUy 
penny  tins  morning,  and  failli,  I  ihink  my  life's  as 
good  as  any  one's.    (  Voices  of  all  the  Demons  heard 
Without. ) 

"  From  our  regions  infernal,  turn  out,  turn  out, 
From  our  regions  infernal,  turn  out.'.' 

{Charon  to  y,v.KCVR\  ,icho  re-enters.)  Hey!  Merky, 
what  means  that  infernal  shout  ? 

-E«<<?r  Giovanni,  in  double  quick  time,  as  if  driven 

out  by  Furies. 
Giovanni!  yes, 'lis  be,  sure  enough!  pray,  my  good 
friend,  what's  ail  this  row  about  f 

Giov.  Old  Chary,  how  d'ye  do?  Merky,  my  lad, 
upon  my  soul,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you:  they've 
turned  me  out,  'tis  fact,  upon  my  honour;  but,  in  a 
stave,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  '(During  symphony 
of  the  following  air,  Mercury  takes  off  his  heel- 
wmgs,  arid  leaves  them  on  a  bank.) 

SONG.— Giovanni. 

Air — "Love  among  the  Roses.'' 
j  Stern  Pluto  sought  th'  infernal  bow'rs, 

Wil.h  Proserpine  to  pass  the  hours, 
'Midst  pitch  and  tar,  and  fire  and  smoke. 
The  brilliant  gas,  and  pleasant  coke. 
The  Devils  were  at  play,  it  sure  is, 
Andfound  Giovanni  'moiigst  the  Furies. 
Oh,  happy  day!  oh,  joyous  hour! 
They  kick'd  Giovanni  from  their  bower — 
I       Mer.  Well? 

I       Giov.  AYell,  that's  all;  I'm  not  deceiving  you  • 

j  (liey've  kicked  me  out,  mv   boy,   and   here^I   am. 

Pray  which  is  the  nearest  wav  to  London,  for  I  sup 

rlflV"  "'^''''  ''"^''c'cie,  must  wish  you  good  day. 

I  Old  Chary,  turn   yotir  boat  and  ply  your  oar,  and 

whisk  me  over  to  the  other  side,  mv  lad. 
;  Cha.  With  all  my  heart;  but  pay  me  my  fare 
first,  if  you  please  :  lug  out  your  brass,  you  know 
I  never  give  credit. 
1  Giov.  Plague  on't,  I've  none— treating  the 
I  fiends  to  drink,  with  hot  and  hot,  has  swallowed 
j  all  my  rhino. 

;  Cha.  Then  here  you  stay.  (Mesdames  Drain- 
EMDRV,  Porous,  and  Simpkins,  three  condemned 
souls,  call  without  "Gary!   Gary!   Gary!") 

Cha.  Heyday!  another  fare!  three  females! 
[Charon  gets  in  boat  and  exits.  Mercury 
looks  out. 
j  Giot).  Yes,  and  pretty  fair  they  are  too.  What's 
|to  be  done?  I  cannot  pay  this  fellow  ;  no  matter, 
I  must  get  away  someiiow.  Here  are  Merky 's 
-wings  ;  as  I'm  about  to  fly,  I'll  pocket  them  ;  they 
(may  be  useful  to  me.  (Aside.) 

i    Charon  and  the  Ladies  enter  in  a  boat.     Charon 
gets  out. 
Cha.  My  fare  before  you  land.  (They  give  money  ■ 
Charon  and  Mercury   come  forward.      The  Ladle's 
beckon  Giovanni  to  take  boat  with  them.) 
,      Cha.  (Looks  at  money.)  A  sovereign!    that's  a 
|novelty:  the  first  I've  seen  here.     Alerky,  give 
line  change. 

J  Mer.  (Looks  at  money.)  Stay  ;  let  me  see  if  it  is 
-^a  good  one:  there's  a  deal  of  s'mashing  about,  you 
Know.  •' 

;     Giov.  (After  taking  Mercury's  icings,  jumps  into 
'he  boat,  and  pushes  it  off.)  Huzza!   we're  oH"! 
^   Cha.  Heyday!   that  fellow's   got  into   my  boat. 
>top,  stop! 

[Charon  and  Mercury  run  up  the  stage. 
Scene  closes  on  tha  confusion. 


SCKNii  III.— yl  Hi  reel  in  the  Borough:  exterior  c,f 
the  Magpie  and  Piinch-buwl  public-house,  by 
day  light. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drainemdry,   Mrs.  Porous,  and 
Mrs.  Simpkins,  with  Giovanni. 

'r\F"i^'  ^"'  ''*^"''  '"^  lovely  souls,  we  are  at  last. 
1  hanks  to  Merky's  wings,  we've  travelled  briskly 
enough  ;  we've  left  the  mail  and  steam-boat  far 
behind  us  :— and  this  is  London?  (Looks  about.) 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  dear  Don;  and  this  is  my  house, 
the  Magpie  and  Punch-bowl— n  on  see  the  sign- 
my  husband's  face  and  mine  are  painted  on  it ;  he's 
tamed  tor  drinking  i)unch,  and  I  for  chattering;  so 
Ihey  call  hiin  the  punch-bowl,  and  me  liie  magpie. 
Order  the  best,  you  may  command  everything  here. 
Ginv.  Thanks.  (A'liAt-i /(«-.)  I'll  repay  you,  love: 
you  understand. 
Mrs  D.  Kie! 

Gwv.  rfailh!  you've  had  a  rare  escape,  you 
rogues!  What  were  you  condemned  for?  Come, 
confess  the  cape. 

Mrs.  D.  ^Vhy,  dearest  Don,  between  you  and 
me,  I  was  sent  down  because  I  was  a  shrew. 
Giov.   And  you?  (  To  Mrs.  Porous  ) 
Mrs.  P.  'Faith !  I  was  sent  for  scolding,  as  well 
as  she. 

G/c»;.  And,  pray,  what  were  you  sent  to  old 
Nick  for,  my  love?  (To  Mrs.  Simpkins.) 

Mrs.  S.  if  I  must  tell  you— though,  really,  it 
makes  me  blush— I  was  s"ent  below  for  a  slight 
faux  paux,  Don. 

Giov.  Oh,  tie  !  you  rogue. 

Mrs.  S.  Nay,  you  should  make  some  allowance 
for  me  ;  my  husband  is  a  tailor. 

Giov.  Oh!  that's  a  different  thing:  a  tailor,  eh? 
I  II  deal  with  him  ;  I  can  pay  his  wife  here.  (Aside. 
Laughing  heard  inside  the  public-house.)  Eh  !  some 
one  comes. 

Mrs.  D.  My  spouse,  as  I  live.  (Peeping  in  at 
the  door. ) 

Mrs.  P.  And  mine.    ( Peeping  also.) 
Mrs.S.  Mine,  too.    (Peeping  also.) 
Mrs.  D.   Lft's  stand   aside,   and    watch    them; 
they'll  finely  stare   to  see  us  here  again;  and  will 
be  rarely  rejoiced,  no  doubt. 

Gwv.  Don't  l)e  too  sure  of  that.  (Giovanni,  Mrs. 
Drainemdry,  Mrs.  Porous,  and  Mrs.  Simpkins  stand 
aside,  the  wives  occasionally  peeping  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  husbands.) 

Enter   Drainemdrv,  Porous,  and  Suipki\s, 
with  a  jug,  from  the  house. 

GLEE. — Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpici.>(3. 

Air — "Deadly  Lively." 

We  are  three  jolly  widowers, 

That  have  just  lost  our  wives; 
And  ne'er,  since  we  were  bachelors. 

So  bhst  have  been  our  lives. 
They  lie  in  yonder  church-yard, 

And  there  we'll  let  them  be; 
Peace  to  their  souls!  they're  now  at  rest. 
And  so,  for  once,  are  we. 

Fol,  dol,  hi,  &;c. 
Mrs.  D.  Mrs.  P.  and  Mrs.  S.    (Peeping  from 
behind.)  Oh!  the  vile  fellows!  but  they  shall  dearly 
pay  for  this.  (  Leporello  sings  within.) 

Giov.  (Peeping.)    Here   comes   another!   who's 
this  fellow,  ell? 

Enter  Leporello, />om  public-house. 
STAVE.— Leporello. 
A\a—"  Gal/oping  Dreary  Dun," 
A  master  I  had,  a  wicked  and  sly. 

Amorous, fighting  Don; 
He's  gone  to  the  devil,  and  so  won't  I; 
No,  ril  take  care  of  number  one. 
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[Act  I. 


Giov.  (Peeping.)  Eh  !  do  I  dream?  sorely  I  know 
that  face — wh^',  zounds  !  it  is  my  rascal,  Leporello  ! 

Lepo.  (  To  Drainemdry,  S^c. )  I  must  be  oft' — 

Simp.  Don't  leave  us. 

Lepo.  I  must  go  ;  my  wife  is  sitting  up  for  me  : 
besides,  she'll  read  me  a  curtain-lecture,  if  I 
don't. 

Simp.  Veil,  and  that's  nat'ral,  if  yoa  neglects  ber. 

Lepo.  Hum  !  You've  no  wife  at  home  ? 

Porous.  No,  thank  heaven !  mine  died  last  week  : 
rest  lier  soul ! 

Drain.  So  did  mine. 

Simp.  And  mine. 

Porous.  Well,  then,  let's  have  another  pot  of 
good  brown  stout  to  keep  our  spirits  up.  Come, 
here's  old  England  and  liberty!  (Drinks.) 

Drain.  Old  England  and  liberty !  (Drinks.) 

Simp.  Old  England  and  liberty !  (Drinks.) 

Lepo.  Old  England!  you'll  excuse  the  liberty; 
my  wife's  not  dead,  you  know. 

Porous.  Leporello,  you  have  often,  my  prince  of 
fellows,  promised  to  tell  us  all  about  your  master, 
Don  Giovanni. 

Lepo.  Havel?  well,  then,  as  I'm  in  a  merry 
humour,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word  for  once. 

Porous.  I  knew  you'd  not  refuse  us.  I've  oft 
heard  of  this  devil  of  a  Don. 

Giov.  (Aside.)  Now  for  my  character  :  I  refused 
to  give  him  one. 

Lep,  I  shall  be  liberal  with  him. 

SONG.— Leporkllo. 
AiK—"  HeigJio  !  says  Rowley." 
There  liv'd  in  Spain,  as  slories  tell,  oh! 

One  Don  Giovanni, 
Among  the  girls  a  deuce  of  a  fellow; 
And  lie  had  a  servant  they  call'd  Leporello, 
With  his primo,  buffo,  canto,  basso: 
Heigho!  said  Don  Giovanni, 

He  serenaded  Donna  Anna, 

Did  Don  Giovanni; 
He  sivore  she  ivas  more  sweet  than  manna; 
Then  into  her  window  he  stole  to  trepan  her. 
With  his  wheedle,  tweedle,  lango,  dillo  ; 

Oh!  wicked  Don  Giovanni. 

The  Commandant  her  guardian  true. 

Caught  Don  Giovanni; 
Says  he,  "  You're  a  blackguard — run,  sir,  do;" 
"  I  ivill,"  says  Giovey,  and  run  him  through. 
With  his  carte-o,  tierce-o,  thrust-o,  pierce-o; 

When  away  run  Don  Giovanni. 

A  wedding  he  met,  and  the  bride  'gan  to  woo: 

Fie !  Don  Giovanni ! 
"  I  am  running  away,  willyou  run  away,  too?" 
Said  he, — "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  /  dont  care  if  I  do, 
With  my  helter,  skelter,  questo,  presto;" 

What  a  devil  was  Don  Giovanni! 

To  a  church-yard  he  came,  being  once  at  a  loss; 

Lost  Don  Giovanni! 
Where  the  Commandant'' s  statue  sat  on  a  stone 

horse. 
Like  King  Charles's  statue  that's  at  Charing-cross, 
With  his  saddle,  bridle,  falchion,  trunchion. 

"  Willyou  give  me  a  call?"  said  Giovanni, 

To  call  on  Giovanni,  the  statue  ivasn't  slow: 

Bold  Don  Giovanni!  ["  No; 

"  Willyou  sup,  Mr.  Statue?''  said  he: — it  cry'd. 
For  you  must  sup  with  me  in  the  regions  below, 
'  Off  my  brimstone,  sulphur,  coke-oh,  andsmoke-oh!" 
"  ril  be  d — d  if  I  do!''  cry'd  Giovanni. 

Yet  he  was  condemned  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  he  could 
say,  they  took  him  to  old  Nick,  and  there  he's 
frying. 

Giov,  (Coming forwaid.)  The  deuce  I  am! 

[Drainemdry,  ^x.  retreat,  alarmed. 

Lepo,  The  deuce  are  you?    Oh,  lord  !  talk  of  the 


deuce,  yoa  see,  and  he'll  appear. — Who  the  plague's 
this  ?  Wh3-,  surely,  it  can't  be — Pray,  sir,  may  I 
request  you'll  be  so  kind  as  just  to  say,  if  you're 
man,  ghost,  or  devil?    (To  Giovanni.) 

Giov.  You  are  drunk,  rogue. 

Lepo.  Oh  I  no,  sir  ;  you've  sobered  me. 

Giov.  Then,  sir,  acknowledge  me  this  instant. 

Lepo,  To  be  sure  it  is  he  !  no  place  can  hold  him, 
that's  clear;  but  I'll  not  know  him,  or  I  shall  pay 
dearly  for  it.  (Aside, — Acknowledge  yon,  sir!  I 
know  yon  not ;  never  saw  you,  sir.  (Advancing.) 

Gioy.  Not  know  me,  rascal?  (Caning  him.)  Do 
you  know  me  now? 

Lepo.  Oh!  yes,  sir;  these  are  striking  proofs. 
Get  him  away;  he  intends  some  mischief,  dear 
friends,  to  a  certainty.  (To  Drain.  Porous,  and 
Simp.)  But  can  you  really  be  my  worthy  master? 
(To  Giovanni.) 

Giov.  I  am  ;  acknowledge  it ;  or  I'll  beat  it  into 
yon,  or  beat  it  out  of  you,  one  of  the  two. 

Lepo.  Why,  sir,  he  went  to — yes,  sir — legions  af 
fiends  took  him  post-hpsle  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Giov.  Well,  what  of  that,  scoundrel?  And  I'm 
come  post  from  the  infernal  regions  back  again. 

Drain,  Come  from  the  infernal  regions!  Oh!  it's 
very  clear  he's  an  impostor  ;  but  we'll  soon  expose 
him.     Here,  neighbours  !  watch  !   (Calling.) 

Giov.  Stay,  sir.  (To  Drain.)  You  had  a  wife? 

Drain,  Yes,  sir,  I  had;  but,  (rest  her!)  she's 
departed  this  lil'e,  sir. 

TRIO. — Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
Air — From  "Midas." 
Oh !  what  pleasure  does  abound 
Now  my  wife  is  under  ground  ! 
Green  turfs  cover  her,  Fll  dance  over  her, 
Tol,  lol,  hi. 
(  They  dance  round  while  singing.) 
Giov.  I  am  sorry,  messieurs,  to  disturb  your 
mirth  ;  but  know,  your  darlings  are  not  in  the  world 
below;   as  witnesses  that  I  was  really  there,  I've 
brought  them  with  me  here  ;  and  there  they  are, 
gentlemen.  (Points  to,  and  turns  iip  stage,  when  the 
ivives  rush  forward;  each  seizes  her  respective  htis- 
band. ) 

SESTETTO.— Messrs.  and  Mesdames  DRAINEM- 
DRY, Porous,  nnrf  Simpkins, 

AiB — "  Deadly  Lively." 

Mesdames  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 

You  cruel  perjured  villains! 
Messrs.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins* 

Oh,  zounds,  let  go  our  hair! 
MesdamesDRAiNEMDRY, Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
Disown  your  lawful  wives,  now,  you  scoundrels,  if 

you  dare! 

Messrs.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
Ourivives!  a  pretty  joke — it  is  some  hoax,  that's 

clear. 
Their  bodies  in  the  church-yard  lie — 

Mesdames  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 

Yes,  but  our  souls  are  here. 
All.  Tol,  lol,  lol,  de  rol,  ^c. 

C  The  Men  dolefully,  the  Women  with  great 
glee,) 
Drain,  Brought  back  our  wives!  he  must  be  the 
devil  himself,  then.    (Calling.)  Neighbours,  neigh- 
bours !  Watch,  watch! 

Enter  Neighbours. 

CHORUS  OF  NEIGHBOURS. 

Air — "  Oh .'  dear,  what  can  the  Matter  be." 
Here,  here,  v'lat  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Oh  dear,  ivhat  can  tlf  matter  be? 
What's  all  this  hubbub,  we  pray? 
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Scene  4.] 
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TRIO — Messrs.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and 

SlMPKINS. 
Same  Air. 
This  fellow  has  come,  from  the  regions  infernal, 
And  brought  back  our  wives.,  loho  as  dead  were  as 

door-nail: 
Disturbing  our  quiet  tvith  click-clack  eternal; 
To  the  round-house  pray  hear  him  away! 

CHORUS  OF  NEIGHBOURS. 

Same  Air. 
Eh!  what!  brought  back  your  ivives  to  you? 
Why  not,  mayn't  he  bring  ours  hack  too  ? 
We'll  not  have  tcith  him  aught  to  do; 
Let  those  meddle  with  him  that  may. 

[E.veunt  Neighbours,  hastily. 

Mrs.  Drain.  (To  Mr.  D.Sfc.)  Now,  sirs,  I  hope 

you'll  own  we  are  your  wives;  tlie  rulers  of  the 

roast,  yourselves  and  houses;  you  all  acknowledge 

us  to  be  your  better  halves. 

Drain.  Oh  !  yes,  ducky — (embrace.)  needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives.  (Aside.) 

Giov.  {To  Leporello,  who  implores  pardon.)  I 
pardon  you,  sir  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  take  yoii 
into  my  service  once  more. 

Mrs.  Drain.  To  drink  our  hero's  health,  we'll 
tap  a  barrel,  and  have  a  jig  and  stave— hang  fight- 
ing and  quarrelling. 

GLEE.—Omnes. 

Air— "^-/(ct/^  with  Melancholy." 
Away  wiik  fight  and  quarrel. 

Black  eyes,  crack' d  heads  that  bring; 
Let  us  attack  the  barrel, 

Atid jollity,  jollily  siug.  —  Tol,  lol. 
Let's  drink,  like  hearty  fellows. 

Our  country  and  our  king; 
Bmn  old  King  Rose's  bellows. 

And  jollily  dance  and  sing. — Tol,  lol. 
lE.ieunt.     The  Ladies  marching  Giovanni 
off  in  triumph. 

Scene   IV. -St.  Giles's,  by  gas-light-Watchman 
crosses  stage,  crying  "  Fast  ten  o'clock." 

Enter  Mus.  LepoRELLO,  tvith  infant,  from  a 
house. 

Mrs.  Lepo.  Past  ten!  where  is  ray  husband^ 
as  usual,  getting  drunk.  Oh,  drat  the  fellow  !  Ah 
fase  Giovanni!  to  what  have  you  brought  Anna  ■ 
who  once  you  swore  was  sweeter  far  than  honey  — 
{Chdd  cries.)  "Oh!  rest  thee,  babe,"— True  love 
IS  sure  a  fable— "Oh!  rest  thee,  rest  thee,"— 
What  can  make  mj  babe  ill  ? 

SONG.— Mrs.  Leporello, 

Air—"  Oh  !  rest  thee.  Babe  " 

Oh!  hush  thee,  my  darling,  the  hour  will  soon  come 

H  hen  thy  sire  from  the  ale-house,  half  drunk  will 

reel  home.  r. 

Oh  !  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  while  you 
For  when  he  comes  there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay. 

[Goes  into  the  house. 
Enter  Giovanni  and  Leporello. 

Giov.  Now  that  you're  sober,  tell  me,  Leporello, 
when  last  I  disappeared,  what  became  of  all  my 
wives  and  ladies  >.  Did  they  die  in  despair,  or  run 
away? 

Jjepo.  Why,  when  you  went,  sir,  to — 

Gmv.  'Sdeath!  (Angrily.) 

Lepo.  I  beg  pardon  ! 

Giov.  Did  1  not  tell  you,  sir,  to  be  on  your  iruard 
upon  that  subject? 

Lepo.  Weil,  sir;  when  you  went— rfoi;:«  stairs, 
their  pretty  eyes,  of  course,  were  filled  with  tears  • 
and  so  I  brought  them  all  to  England;  as  poor 
Donna  Anna  had  waited  so  long,  I  took  pity  upon 
her  my  sell,  and  married  her :  and  we  have  a  lamil  y— 
entre  nous,  sir,  it  was  a  devilish  luckymiss  foryou. 

Gwv.  But   Where's   the   charming  bride  I    ran 
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away  with?     She's  one  I  now  should  dearly  love 
to  toy  and  sport  for  half  an  hour  with. 

Lepo.  The  bride!  Oh!  the  young  love!  The 
pretty  creature!  I'll  (ell  you,  sir;  I'll  just  clear 
my  voice  first. 

TRIO.— Leporello,  Giovanni,  a»irf Squalling 
Fanny. 

Air — "  Young  Love  " 
Lepo.     Votir  love  she  lives  in  yon  humble  shed. 
Where  turnips  selling, 
And  "  greens,  oh!"  yelling, 
She  gets  a  daily  bit  of  bread, 

Andivildand  sweet  is  the  life  she  has  led; 
Her  stall  has  flourish' d. 
Her  burrow's  nourish'd 
The  natives  ivith  savoys  and  beans  : 

For  working  folks  must  still  be  fed; 
And  pickled  pork  eats  best  ivith  greens. 
Fetches  Squalling  Fanny  from  her  stall. 
Giov.     Zounds!  luhal poor  wretch  is  this  I sw. 
Who  has  come  hither 
Her  siccets  to  ivither; 
Her  beauti/  noiv  is  all  my  eye  ; 
Plague  on  t!  don't  let  the  witch  come  nigh. 
Fan.  Dear  Don  Giovanni, 

Don't  scorn  poor  Fanny: 
All  day  my  greens  for  you'll  I  cry. 
Giov.     My  once  lov'd  Fanny,  cry  aivay. 

But  not  for  me — no,failh — good  b'ye! 
DUETTO.— Squalling  Fanny  attd  Leporello. 

Air—"  Wapping  old  Stairs" 
Fanny.      Vour  Fanny  has  never  been  false  she  de- 
clares. 
Since  the  man  on  the  horse  came  and  took 


Lepo. 

Fanny. 


you- 
Doivn  stairs. 


(Stopping  her.) 
When  you  vow'd  that  you  still  would  con- 
tinue the  same, 
And  you  gave  me  the  reticule  work'd  with 

your  name. 
Then  be  constant  and  true,  nor  your  Fanny 

forsake ; 
Still  your  cossacks  Fll  wash,  and  your  ne- 
gus I'll  make. 
S.  Fanny.   Nay,   though    I  do   cry   my   greens 
through   Covent   Garden,   don't   steel    your'  heart 
against  poor  Squalling  Fanny;  but   let's  live  o'er 
tliose  charming  days,  my  love,  that  once  I  passed 
with  you  in  native  Spain. 

DUETTO.— Fanny  «n(^  Giovanni. 

Air — "  Guaracha." 

Fan.  Oh!  remember  the  time  in  La  Mancha's 

plains, 

I  had  fust  been  to  clmrch  to  be  wed, 

Whenyou  sivore  that  my  bridegroom  wasn't 
burthen  d  with  brains; 
And  clapp'd  two  huge  horns  on  his  head. 
Giov.  Oh!  yes,  then  you  were  sweet  as  the  breath 

of  the  south, 
And  I  thought  you  were  truly  a  prize: 

But  now  crying  greens,  Fan,  has  widen'd 
your  mouth, 
Crack' d  your  voice,   ay,  and  dimm'd  your 

bright  eyes. 
(  Leporello  ivaltzes  Fanny  off,  and  returns. ) 
Lepo.  I  have  waltzed  her  oil',   sir!     You  should 
not  be  surprised,  Don,  at  the  dears  ;  con.sider,  you 
have  haen— down  stairs  some  time;  and  time,  you 
know,  makes  wondrous  alterations. 
Giov.  So  it  a|)pears ! 
Lepo.  It  is  vexatious  enough — 
Gwv.  And  ludicrous,  too;   but,  n'importe;  where 
are  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  I  shot? 

Lepo.  They're  here,  aud  still  in  the  fish  line,  sir: 
one  lives  at  Billingsgate,  aud  t'other  at  Fish-street 
Hill,    (Mrs.  Leporello  6%iiM7/fi«.) 
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[Act  I. 


Lepo.  That's  Mrs.  L.'s  voice;  she's  nursing  my 
little  one  ;  instilling  into  his  infant  mind  the  virtues 
of  his  father. 

Mrs.  L.     Oh,  rest  thee,  my  baby,  the  hour  will  soon 
come. 
When  thy  sire,  from  the  ale  house,  blind 
drunk  tvill  come  home. 
Master  Lepo.  (Within)  Papa,  papa! 
Lepo.  I  am  coming,  G'wvey .{  Brings  Master  Lepo- 
relloout.)  Now  isn't  he  a  charming  little  fellow?  He 
is  such  an  anointed  one  ;  and  has  so  many  tricks,  that 
we  liave  called  him  after  you,  sir, — "  Giovanni." 
Come  here,  Giovey— the  pretty   creature!      Now 
isn't  he  the  image  of  his  pa,  sir?  Giovey,  tell  your 
nia   to  come  here,  love— say,   that  she'll  meet  an 
old  acquaintance,  dear. 

Master  Lepo.  It's  no  use,  pa,   taking  messages 

to  ma,  she  can't  come— she's  busy,  frying  sausages. 

[Exit  Master  Lepo.  into  house. 

Giov.  Never  mind  ;  is  there  no  ball,  no  play  I 

can  go  to,  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  get  a  sweet- 

lieart,  Leporello,  eh  ? 

Lepo.  Where  would  you  go,  sir,  with  that  queer 
dress  on;  people  would  think  we  were  both  in 
masquerade:— egad'  there  is  a  masquerade  to 
night — but,  if  you'd  be  a  beau,  take  a  lesson  from 
me: —  SONG. — Li-.porello, 

Air — "  Quite  Politely." 
Jf  hi  London  town  you'd  live. 

Quite  politely,  quite  politely, 
Let  me,  sir,  this  lesson  give, 

And  be,  complete,  a  beau,  sir. 
Cossacks  you  like  sacks  must  wear. 
In  a  Brutus  cock  your  hair. 
And  wear  of  Welliiigtoiis  apair, 
To  shine  from  top  to  toe,  sir! 

Tol de  rol,  SjC. 
You  must  get  apair  of  stays, 

Like  the  ladies,  like  the  ladies; 
Through  an  eye-glass  still  must  gaze, 

And  store  at  all  you  meet,  sir! 
With  sham  collar  hide  your  nose. 
Wear  false  calves  like  other  beaux, 
And  sliila  brazen  front  disclose. 
With  brass  heels  on  your  feet,  sir. 

Tol  de  rol,  ^-c. 
To  the  Opera  you  must  go, 

Don  Giovanni,  Don  Giovanni, 
And  talk  as  fashionables  do. 

Most  loudly  ichile  thefre  singing; 
You  must  go  to  ball  and  play. 
Drink,  game,  sicear,  and  lie  all  day, 
Protect  some  graceless  cliere  amie. 

Yourself  to  ruin  bringing. — Tol  de  rol,  S^c. 

You  must  visit,  race,  and  fight. 

Betting  on,  sir,  two  to  one,  sir; 
Four  in  ha7ul  to  drive  delight. 

Like  groom  and  jockey  clever. 
With  your  tailor  debts  contract. 
In  the  Bench  for  three  mouths  pack' d, 
Get  out  by  the  white-washing  act, 
And  be  as  clean  as  ever. —  Tol  de  rol,  Sfc. 
[Exeunt  Giovanni  and  Leporello,  dancing. 
Scene  V. — Leicester  Square  by  a  variegated  light. 
Masquerade. —  Characters  enter  from  different 
entrances. 
CoNSTANTIA  and  FlNIKlN  come  forzvard. 
Con.  'Tis  no  use  teasing,  Mr.  Finikin. 
Fin,  "Why,  miss,  are  you  not  shortly  to  be  mine  ? 
Con.  Never. 

Fin.  Your  pa,  miss,  vows  and  swears  you  shall. 
Con.  I    vow  and  swear  I  won't — Pa's  own  girl 
to  a  T.  ^ 

Fin.  But,  my  dear  creature,  I  love — 
Con.  I  know, — my  thirty  thousand  pounds;  but 
I'll  have  a  man  for  niy  nioiiev. 
Fill.  C'onuision  ! 


DUETT.— CoNSTANTiA  anrf  Finikin. 

Air — "  Oh  !   thou  wert  born  to  please  me." 
Con.     Oh,  thou  wert  born  to  lease  me! 
Fin.     Nay,  don't  say  so,  my  love. 
Con.     I'm  sure  you  II  uuver  pli'use  me. 
Fin.      /'//  sure  your  pleasure  prove. 
Con.     Oil!  never,  never! 
Fin.  Fie,  miss. 

Con.     You  canuDt! 
Fin.  Prytliee  try,  miss! 

Con.     'Twoidd  be  to  little  purpose,   yon   namby 
pamby  thing !  [swing. 

Fin.      Oil,  cruel!  from  my  tester  I  very  soon  shall 
{Constaiitia  and  Finikin  retire  up  the  stage, 
Pantomine business;  at  end  oj  which,  LE- 
PORELLO comes  forward. ) 
Lepo,  An  heiress  !  here'll  be  a  catch  for  my  mas- 
ter.    Her  cash  will  put  everything  to  rights  again. 
(Brings  forward  GloVANNI,   and  pcir.!.i  to    Con- 
staidia. ) 

SONG.— Leporello  to  Giovanni. 
Air — "See  that  pretty  Creature  there." 
See  that  pretty  creature  there. 
Oh,  how  charming  !  oh,  how  fair! 
Hug  her,  kiss  her,  sir,  for  zounds! 
She's  got  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
(Leporello,  as  by  accident,  treads  on  Deputy  Eng- 
lish's gouty  toes,  wlio.,  just  at  that  moment,  enters 
with  Mrs.  English  in  search  of  his  ward  Constan- 
tia  ;  Leporello   is  beaten  off  by  Deputy  English, 
folloiced  by  Finikin  and  Mrs.  English ;  Giovanni 
advances  towards  Constantia,  makes  love   to  her, 
and  takes  her  up  the  stage.    Giovanni  and  Con^ 
slant  in  come  forward.) 

DUETT.— Giovanni  and  Constantia. 
Air — "  Voules  votes  dansez." 

GIov.     Will  you  dance  with  me,  dear  ma'am'selle. 
Cheer  my  heart,  nor 
Slight  your  partner  ? 
I  can  qui:drilh'  and  icaltz  as  well. 

La  poule  et  la  finale. 
In  the  waltz  our  forms  we  II  twtne. 
Thine  to  mine,  and  mine  to  thine; 
And  all  as  sweet 
Our  hearts  shall  meet. 
Should  ice  in  love's  circle  join. 
Con.        Willingly,  sir,  icith  you  I'll  dance, 
Cheer  your  heart,  nor 
Slight  my  partner. 
For  ah  !  who  could  refuse  to  prance. 
Requested  so  genteelly  ? 
( Finikin  advances   to  interrupt  Giovanni,  and  he^ 
gins  setting  to  Constantia  ;  Leporello  seizes  the 
tail  of  his  coat,and  dances  him  off  the  other  way.) 
Con.  But  may  I  believe  you,  sir"! 
Giov.  Believe  me  ! 

AIR.— Giovanni. 

Air — "  Gramachree  Molly." 

Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  giv'n,  -        ) 

To  you  I  should  be  true : 
I  sooner  could  be  false  to  lieav'ti 
Than  to  those  eyes  of  blue. 
(Giovanni  and  Constantia  going,  Leporello  calls 
him  aside.) 
Lepo.    (Coming  from   the  crowd.)  Ob!    master, 
master!  pray  sir,  leave  her  alone!   Wlu',  I  have 
found  out  she's  a  ward  in  Chancer}';  and  you  know 
sir,  if  we  treat  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  contempt, 
they'll    clap    us   in    the  Fleet.     Ay,    for  life,  sir: 
getting  into  prison  is  worse  than  being  down  below, 
sir.     You're  married  too  ;  and  if  yuu  marry  her, 
they'll  transport  you  for  Polly  Bigamy — But  stay, 
you've  four  wives,  that  will  save  j'our  bacon;  they'll 
think  that  quite  punishment  enough  for  anything. 
Giov.  I'll  brave  the  Fleet,  and  Botanv  Bav  into 
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the  bar?;ain,  to  live  for  ever,  dear  Constantia's 
slave.     Follow  me,  Leporello,  (Retire  up  stage.) 

Lepo.  {Se.es  Mrs.  L.^  First,  let  me  Uy  whether 
this  Spanish  gill  will  follow  me  1 

Enter  Mrs.  Leporkllo,  in  a  Spanish  clre^s. 

Mrs  L.  There  is  my  hushand  at  his  tricks,  as 
usual.  Now  lo  entrap  the  rogue.  (Folloitw  him, 
and  mixes  with  croud,  l^eporello  biiiigs  her  from  the 
crowd,  makes  love,  fads  on  his  knees;  she  takes  off  her 
mask,  slaps  his  face,  all  the  characters  lauyh. 

Enter  FiNlKIN. 
DUETT.— LiiPORELLo  and  Finikin. 

Air — "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland" 

Fin.      Oh!  where,  and  oil  l  ivhere  is  my  own  dear 
maiden  gone  ? 

Lepo.  She's  gone  with  Don  Giovanni,  and  won't  a 
tnaid  return. 

Fin.     Then  it's  heigho !  my  heart,  for  she's  left  me 
all  forlorn. 
Torn  from  me!   torn  from  me!    Which  way   did 
ihey  take  her? 

Lepo.  They've  gone  to  Long  Acre,  along  with  a 
baker.  [Exit  Finikin.  Giovanni  and  Constanlia 
advance  from  crowd,  and  are  going  off,  but  are  met  by 
Deputy  and  Mrs.  ]'^nglish,ivilh  Watchman  ;  Giovanni 
and  Constanlia  try  to  escape  on  opposite  side,  hut  are 
met  by  Finikin  and  Walchman  ;  Giovanni  and  Con- 
stanlia are  parted;  great  bustle,  and  great  noise;  all 
the  Masks  in  motion.    Curtain  falls  on  the  confusion. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. —  Chalk  Farm,  Primrose  Hill,  Sfc.  by  day- 
light; a  clump  cf  trees  at  the  buck  of  the  stage. 
Enter  GlOV  AHf<laitdhEPonEl.LO,inmodern  dresses, 

the  one  as  a  dashing  young  Ma)i  of  Fashion,  of  the 
present  day;   the  other,  a  genteel  Servant,   Lepo- 

relljj  carries  a  pair  of  pistols  with  him. 

Giov.  First  on  the  ground,  I  see;  that's  as  it 
should  be. 

Lepo.  Dear  sir,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  fight. 

GiDV.  (Not  attending  to  him.)  I  made  a  pretty  job 
of  it  the  otiier  evening.  I  lost  my  girl,  got  locke'l 
up  in  the  w;itcli-house,  and  now  am  challenged 
here  to  light  her  spark  ! 

Lepo.  Dear  me,  they  must  have  very  little 
brains,  liielliiiiks,  who  take  such  pains  to  lose  what 
few  the\  have.  (Atide.) 

Giov.  This  challenge  is  the  very  thing  I  was 
wishing  for.  Below  so  long,  I  famouslv  stand  fire  ! 
'Twas  lucky  I  brought  back  that  tailor's  wife 
from  Styx  ;  lor  in  my  Spanish  dress,  'tis  very  plain, 
I  could  not  have  come  here  ;  but,  now — 

Lepo.  You're  just  the  thing,  sir  ;  rare  luck  to 
get  this  fig  out  without  dust;  for  we  had  neither 
money,  faith,  nor  cre.iit.  (chaise. 

Giov.  Porous  to-day  sends  home  m3-  horse  and 

Lepo.  VVhat,  Porous  trust  you?  Weil,  I  am 
astonished!  But,  hold!  you  brought  his  wife,  sir, 
from — {Giovanni  checks  him.) — down  stairs.  The 
devil  !  it  was  nearly  out  again.  {Aside.) 

Giov.  They're  to  be  paid  by  bill,  at  three  months. 

Lepo.  {Aside.)  Yes,  yes;  three  months  will  pay 
for  them,  no  doubt. 

Giov.  I've  taken  a  house  of  Drainemdry,  too, 
who  will  supply  my  wine  and  spirits. 

Lepo.  But  should  you  fall  to-day? 

Giov.  I  shall  be  in  the  spirit  line  myself,  and  not 
stand  in  need  of  his  assistance. 

DUETT. — Giovanni  and  Lepori:llo. 

Air — "  The  Legacy." 

Giov.     If  in  death  I  should  chance  recline, 

A  patent  coffin  get  me,  do  ; 

Or,  else  the  resurrection  men — 

Lepo.  Will  cheat  the  devil  of  his  due. 


Bid  all  my  sweethearts  banish  sorrow. 
And  get  fresh  lovers  as  soon  as  they  will. 

And  try  if  you  ten  pounds  can  borrow. 
To  paij  the  tmdertaker's  bill. 

Should  it  40  happen.  I  am  done  o'er; 

Tukf  the  goods  [  have  bought  on  trust, 
Cany  them  lo  some  broker's  door, 

And  raise  on  them  a  Utile  dust — 
'Tivill  for  my  funeral  sermon  pay  ; 

Then  for  your  services  so  civil, 
Here,  Leporello,  hear  me  say. 

I'll  give  you — give  you — to  the  devil, 
Lepo.  Thanks,   sir ;  I'd  give  you  to  him  if  he'd 
have  you.     But  no  ! — 

Giov.  Be  quiet,  sirrah,  if  you  value  your  bones. 
Where  is  my  rival?  I  begin  to  fear  he  will  BOt 
come. 

Lepo.  Don't  fear,  sir;  he  is  here. 

Enter  FINIICIN  aurf  PoPINJAY. 
Fin.  (Aside  to  Popinjay.)  You're  sure  that  you 
sent  for  the  officers? 

Pop.  Oh,  ^es!  I  went  to  Bow-street  myself  after 
them.  [latel 

Giov.  (To  Finikin.)  Your  servant,    sir;    you're 

Fin.  lAside.)hn{e\  F  think,  too  soon.  Dear, dear! 
I  wisii  I  were  in  Pimlico.  anywhere  but  here. 

Giov.  I've  wailed,  sir — but  we'll  to  business  at 
once,  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Fin.  Oh,  sir!  I  can  wait;  I'm  in  no  sort  of  hurry, 
F  can  assure  you.  Where  are  these  otHcers  ? 
(A^ide.) 

Giov.  Here,  Leporello,  measure  the  ground, 
eight  paces.     D'ye  hear,  sir? 

Lepo.  Only  eight  |)aces? 

Giov.  No,  sir  ;   they  are  plenty. 

Lepo.  If  I  was  going  to  fight,  I'd  have  eleven- 
and-forty.  (Aside.)  Then,  sir,  you've  quite  made 
up  your  mind  to  have  a  pop  at  him? 

Giov.   Ay,  sir;  and  at  you,  too,  if  you  don't  bestir 

Lepo.  Oh,  lord  !  [yourself. 

Giov.  (To  Finikin.)  Your  second,  sir,  will 
help  to  measure  the  ground. 

P'in.  Oh  !  sir,  assuredly  ;  with  a  deal  of  pleasure. 
Where  are  these  runners?  Are  there  no  means  of 
escaping?  (Aside.) 

Pop.  Measure  the  ground!  I'd  rather  be  mea- 
suring tape,  a  good  deal.  (Aside. —  To  Leporello.) 
Young  man,  as  you  appear  to  have  a  good  under- 
standing, pray  step  out  as  much  as  you  possibly  can. 

Lepo.  Don't  young  man  nie.  One,  two,  three, 
four — ^jump;  (jumps)  five,  six,  seven,  eight— jump. 
(Measuring  ground.) 

Pop.  (To  Leporello.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
really  you've  miscounted! 

Lepo.  Upon  my  honour,  no;  I've  given  full 
measure,  you  may  depend  on't. 

Pop.  Eh,  your  honour!   I'm  satisfied. 

G'oi'.   (To" Finikin.)   Now,  sir,  we  wait  for  you. 

Fin.  You  sha'n't  wait  long,  sir;  I'll  attend  you 
instantly. 

Pop.  This  is  a  very  awful  moment ! 

Giov.  (To  Finikin.)  Take  your  ground,  sir. 

Pop.  Dear  me  !  I'm  terribly  afraid  that  I'm  about 
to  swound?  Sir  Fin,  have  you  any  hartshorn  about 
you? 

Fin.  I  have  no  hartshorn,  but  here's  a  little  rose- 
water.  (Giving  him  a  large  bottle  out  of  his  pocket.) 

Pop.  That  will  do  quite  as  well.  You  like  per- 
fumes ;   v/hich   are   you  most  partial  to? 

Fin.  Just  now,  I  think  I  should  prefer — Lavender. 
(  Cidling  aloud. ) 

Giov.  (To  Finikin.)  Here  are  pistols,  sir. 

Fin.  I'm  extremely  obliged  to  you  ;  but  if  it 
makes  no  dill'erence,  we'll  use  mine.  They're 
loaded  with  blank  cartridge.  (Aside.) 

Giov.  As  you  please,  sir. 

Pop.  (To  Giovanni.)  You  couldn't  allow  me  to 
go  home  for  a  few  minutes,  or  so,  could  you,  sir? 
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Giov.  Go  home  !  when  you're  a  second! 

Pop.  Oh,  true!  I'd  forgot  that. 

Giov.  (To  Finikin,  who  has  got  behind  a  tree.) 
You've  taken  the  wrong  ground,  sir. 

Fin.  Have  I? 

Lepo.  This  is  your  place.  (To  Finikin.)  You  can 
hit  him  here,  sir,  can't  you?  (To  Giovanni.) 

Giov.  (To  Leporello.)  To  a  nicety.  Throw  the 
dead  body  into  the  Regent's  Canal.  I've  ordered 
cofTee  for  tlie  survivor! 

Pop.  (To  Giovanni.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir; 
but  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  wait  till  I  get 
behind  this  bush:  balls  are  apt  to  fly,  you  know. 
(Hides  behind  bush.) 

Giov.  (To  Finikin.)  Now,  sir,  it  seems  we're 
all  prepared;  therefore,  I'll  just  try  if  I  can  give 
you  satisfaction. 

SONG.— Giovanni. 

Air  — "  T/ie  black  Joke." 

Our  (/round  we  have  taken,  our  pistols  we  have, 

We  have  nothing  to  do  but  the  signal  to  give 
Of  one,  lioo,  three — fire  away! 

So,  dear  sir,  your  best  Fd  advise  you  to  do. 

For  if  you  dont  ivhuj  me,  faith,  1  .shall  iving  you. 

Now  ready,  sir,  stand,  take  your  pistol  in  hand, 

For  Fin  going  losing  out  the  word  of  command — 
Hip — 07ie,  two,  three — fire  away  I 
{Giovanni  and    Finikin   exchange    shots.     Finikin, 
Lej  orello,  and  Popinjay,  all  fall  as  if  wounded.) 

Giov.  I'm  safe!  my  rival  has  it,  though,  I  think. 
Three  at  one  shot!  Eh  !  what  the  plague  is  this  ? 
Zounds  !  what  has  killed  you,  sir — a  ball,  or  fear"! 
(  To  Leporello.) 

Leporello.  A  ball,  I  fear,  sir;  it  passed  through 
you,  and,  as  I  stood  behind  you,  entered  me. 
You're  winged,  sir,  a'n'tyou? 

GioiJ.  Winged!   Not  I,  faith. 

Fin.  I  wish  that  I  were  winged,  that  I  might  fly! 
(^Aside.)  You're  not  hurt.  Poppy  !    (To  Popinjay.) 

Pop.  No,  but  I'm  excruciatingly  alarmed  ! 

Fin.  Then  help  me  up. 

Pop.  (Helping  Finikin  up.)  Why,  you're  as 
heavy  as  if  you  had  a  bullet  in  you. 

Giov.  Now,  sir,  we'll  try  with  my  pops. 

Fin.   With  a  deal  of  pleasure,  sir;    but  I — 

Pop.  And  I— 

Lepo.  And  I — 

Fin.  We're  satisfied! 

Giov.  If  you  are  satisfied,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  am; 
but  challenge  you  to  have  another  shot. 

Fin.  Won't  an  apology  do  instead? 

Giov.  No,  sir;  apologies  won't  do  sir :  you,  in 
■writing,  must  give  miss  up. 

Fin.  With  pleasure. 

Pop.  (To  Finikin.)  Can  you  \vrite,  sir? 

Fin.  A  running  hand. 

Giov.  Then  it  will  be  all  right.  Here,  Leporello, 
bring  the  pen  and  ink. 

Lepo.  (Asiile.)  Yes,  and  I'll  get  a  drop  of  some- 
thing to  drink,  at  the  same  time. 

Giov.  Stay,  now  I  think  of  it,  our  cofTee  must  be 
ready  by  this  time;  so  you  can  give  up  the  lady 
over  that.     This  way — - 

Fin.  Sir,  I  attend  you.     After  you,  sir. 
[^Exeunt  Giovanni  and  Finikin  into  Chalk  Farm, 

Lepo.  (Following.     To  Popinjay.)  This  way — 

Pop.  No,  this  is  mine.  (Running  off  the  opposite 
side.) 

Lepo.  Stop,  that  won't  do,  my  fine  fellow. 
{Runs  after  him,  pulls  him  back  by  the  tail  of  his 
coat ;  Popinjay  falls ;  Leporello  cocks  a  pistol  at 
him;  he  hides  his  face  under  his  neckcloth,  and  is 
led  into  house.) 

Enter  Deputy  English  andMus.  English. 

Deputy.  Ah  !  here,  indeed,  we  breathe  the  country 
air  ;  a  very  rural  spot,  upon  my  life !  Here's  every- 
thing one  can  desire.    So,  here  I'll  enjoy  myself. 


SONG. — Mb.  Deputy  English. 

Air—"  Oh  !  the  roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 
I'll  get  me  a  pipe,  and  I'll  gel  me  a  pot, 
And  in  that  rural  box  there,  Fll  sit  and  Til  sot. 
And  rilnot  budge  afoot  till  my  dinner  I've  got 

Off  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England, 

Off  the  Old  English  roast  beef. 

Enter  GiovANNi//-om  the  house, 

Giov.  Hum  !  Finikin's  got  rid  of — sick  of  fighting ! 
He's  given  up  all  his  right  and  claim  to  my  dear 
Con,  the  sweetest  girl  in  life.  Eb !  who  is  this? 
(Seeing  Mrs.  English.)  Zounds,  what  a  lovely 
creature  ! — your  daughter.  (To  Deputy.) 

Deputy.  No,  my  wife  ! 

Giov.  Sir,  [  beg  pardon,  a  sweeter  wench  I  ne'er 
set  eyes  on.  Wife  to  that  old  man !  that  can  never 
suit ;  she  must  have  a  younger,  she  must  have  mc 
(Aside.) 

Deputy.  Well,  wife,  I'm  going  ;  you  can  look 
all  about  you.  Do  just  what  you  like,  I  can  do 
without  you  at  present.  [Exit  into  Farm. 

Ginv.  (Aside.)  So  can  I  without  you,  but  not 
without  her;  a  very  Venus.  (Advancing  towards 
Mrs.  English.)  'Tis  charming  weather,  charming 
prospects  here,  all  charming;  but  especially  you. 
All's  right !  Come,  that's  well  put ;  she  smiles,  I 
see.  Madam,  I'm  young  and  fond;  yourhusband's 
old.  The  sequel  I  desire  needs  scarce  be  named. 
(Aside.) 

Mrs.  E.  I  married,  sir,  for  money,  not  for  love. 
That  tender  passion  I  have  yet  to  feel.  But  if  it  is 
what  I  have  heard  some  say  it  is,  I  had  much 
rather  it  would  keep  away. 

RONDEAU.— Mrs.  English. 

Air — "  Love's  soft  Illusion." 
Lovers  first  intrusion. 
With  false  delusion, 
A  sad  confusion 

Makes  in  the  heart; 
Maids  for  love  sighing. 
Pray  send  LoveJIying; 
Or  for  man  dying. 

From  rest  you  part. 
Giov.  Nay,  by  this  kiss — (Kisses  Mrs.  English.) 

Enter  the  Deputy  and  perceives  him. 
Her  husband  here,  confusion  ! 

Deputy.  Kissing  my  wife!  Now  that's  what  I 
call  civil.  Your  servant,  sir;  we  must  become 
acquainted  :  my  name  is  English;  I  am  well  known 
on  'change.  They  say  you're  Don  Giovanni,  is  it 
true?  a  foreigner  and  a  very  charming  singer  !  I've 
often  heard  of  you,  though  I  never  thought  much 
of  you  till  this  introduction.  I  like  music  and 
foreigners,  though  I  don't  understand  either  of 
them  ;  yet  still  on  both  I  freely  spend  my  cash. 
I  like  your  servant,  too,  the  funny  dog;  and  while 
you're  resident  in  England,  Don,  my  services  yoa 
freely  may  command. 

Giov.  Ten  thousand  thanks,  sir!  How  shall  I 
ever  repay  you?  Perhaps,  sir,  you  could  lend  me 
fifty  pounds. 

Deputy.  With  all  my  heart,  give  me  your  note 
of  hand.  (Shakes  hands  with  him,  and  gives  him 
notes.) 

Lepo.  Sir,  master,  Don,  perhaps  he'll  stand  my 
friend,  and  lend  me  two  pounds.   (Aside  to  Giov.) 

Giov.  Silence,  sirrah ! 

Deputy.  Now,  then,  let's  off". 

Mrs.  E.  Nay,  ere  we  go,  we'll  hail  Giovanni 
hero  of  our  day. 

DUO  &  CHORUS Giovanni  &  Mrs.  ENGLisft. 

Air — The  Tyrolese  to  Liberty. 

Giov.       Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth. 

Merrily  oh !  merrily  oh ! 

Now  Giovanni' s  freedom  soundeth, 

Merrily  oh!  merrily  oh! 
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Here  the  pistol's  halls  Jlij  more  fleetly, 
Here  the  syllabubs  eat  more  siveetly, 
Every  joy  Chalk  Farm  surroundeth, 
Merrily  oh  !  merrily  oh ! 
Clio.         Merrily,  merrily,  oh!  4"c. 
Mrs.  E.    Cheerily  now  from  Hampstead's  valley, 
Cheerily  oh,  cheerily  oh! 
Over  Primrose-hill  we'll  sally. 
Cheerily  oh,  cheerily  oh! 
If  a  charminy  girl  won  by  bravery, 
Siveeter  be,  than  one  kept  by  knavery. 
Round  Giovanni's  pistol  rally. 
Cheerily  oh,  cheerily  oh! 
Cho.         Cheerily,  cheerily  oh !  Sfc. 

[^Deputy  Enylish  and  Mrs.  English  de- 
part, followed  by  Finikin,  who  has 
previously  paid  his  respects  to  them. 
Giovanni  gives  Leporello  a  letter  to 
give  Mrs.  English  :  they  follow  cau- 
tiously. 

Scene  U.— Outside  of  Deputy  English's  House.  It 
is  getting  dark. 

Enter  the  Deputy  and  Mrs.  English.  Deputy 
sees  her  into  the  house,  and  then  departs,  telling  her 
he's  going  to  the  club  to  smoke  his  pipe. 

Enter  CoNSTANTIA. 

Con.  So,  Don  Giovanni's  fought  forme,  I  hear; 
thai  is  a  sign  be  bears  me  still  in  mind  ;  and  though 
lie  is  flirting  with  Mrs.  Englisli,  that  he  is  fond  of 
me,  I  think  I'm  sure,  I've  heard  an  old  proverb, 
■which  sajs,  a  reformed  rake  always  makes  a  good 
husband  ;  and  to  reform  him,  I've  a  scheme  with 
Mrs.  E.  of  which  he'll  little  dream.  But  he  is  here; 
I'll  stand  aside  and  watch  him.  We've  laid  our 
snares  so  well,  we  must  succeed.  [Exit, 

Giov.  Yes,  here's  the  house;  I've  found  it,  though 
it  is  in  the  dark.  He  certainly  may  be  called  a 
spark  who  lights  himself.  Old  English  has  gone 
out  to  spend  the  evening,  left  his  wife  for  his  club, 
so  that's  all  right.  Hist,  hist !  ( Calling  at  the 
Deputy's  door.)  But  then,  Constantia,  what  a  pang 
thrills  through  my  heart.  Could  I  but  gain  her 
hand!  She's  young  and  rich  !  She  shall,  she  must 
be  mine!  But  what  am  I  about?  I'll  think  of  lovely 
Con  some  other  time.     Now  for  the  signal. 

NOTTURNO.— Giovanni, 

Air — Copenhagen  Waltz. 
Pretty  star  of  my  soul !  heaven's  stars  all  outshining; 
Sweet  dream  of  my  slumbers!  ah!  love, pray  you 
rise  ! 
Enchantress!  all  hearts  in  your  fetters  entwining, 
To  my  ears  you  are  music,  and  light  to  my  eyes. 
To  my  anguish  you  are  balm,  to  my  pleasure  you  are 

bliss. 
To  my  touch  you  are  joy,  there' s  the  world  in  your 

kiss; 
Day  is  not  day  with  me,  if  your  presence  I  miss, 
Ah!  no,  'tis  a  night  cold  and  moonless  as  this. 

Mrs.  English  appears  at  the  door  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  E.  Giovanni. 

Giov,  Yes. 

Mrs.  E.  Come  in,  and  make  no  noise. 

Giov,  I  will,  my  love!  Now,  for  ten  thousand 
raptures.  [^Enters  the  house  tvith  Mrs.  E. 

Enter  Leporello,  with  lanthom  and  ladder. 
SONG.— Leporello. 
Air — "Hey  randy  dandy,  0  .'" 
Giovanni  is  leading  his  usual  life; 

Hey,  randy  dandy,  O! 
He's  come  here  to  make  love  to  another  man's  wife, 

With  his  galloping  randy  dandy,  O  ! 

Three  bottles  he  drank  at  a  tavern  to-day, 

Hey  randy  dandy,  O  ! 
So  it's  odds,  but  there'll  soon  be  the  devil  to  pay, 

With  his  galloping  randy  dandy,  O! 


I've  brought  him  a  ladder,  and  brought  him  a  lamp, 

Hey  randy  dandy,  O  ! 
For  a  notion  I  have,  when  he  means  to  decamp, 

That  he'll  find  them  devilish  handy,  O ! 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  to-night. 

Hey  randy  dandy,  O ! 
So  I'll  go  to  the  whiskey-shop  down  by  the  right, 

And  yet  a  few  quarterns  of  brandy,  O! 

[Exit  Leporello, 
Enter  Constantia. 

Con.  He's  caught!  we  have  him!  Oh!  man, 
man,  how  weak  you  prove  in  love  when  woman 
tempts!  But  let  me  give  the  warning  we  agreed 
on.     We  plot  for  virtue  and  we  must  succeed. 

SONG.— Constantia. 

Air — "He  loves  and  he  rides  away." 
A  t  Deputy  English's  door  was  seen 

A  libertine  so  gay. 
The  Deputy's  lady  lei  him  in, 

So  ivinning  was  his  lay. 
Oh  !  gentle  lady,  litt  to  one 

Who  knows  he  can  betray: 
Beware,  beivare  of  this  false  young  Don, 
Who  loves,  and  then  runs  away. 
[Knocks  loudly  at  Mrs.  English's  door,  and 
cn//s  "  Giovanni,  Giovanni!"  then  exits 
hastily.     Giovanni  opens  the  door  and 
comes  forward.     Mrs.  English  shuts  the 
door  on  him  unperceived. 
Giov,  Who's  there?  no  one  :  it  was  Con. 's  voice, 
I'm  sure.     It  came,  'faith  !   devilish  mal-apropos. 
Well,  I'll  go  back.  (Finds  the  door  shut.)  Zounds! 
why,  the  door  is  fast.     Holloa!  hist,  hist!  plague 
on't,  shut  out  at  such  a  moment !    Eh!  where's  the 
lanthornl  where  is  Leporello  1  and  where's  the  lad- 
der?    Devil   take  the  scoundrel!    I've  drunk  too 
much ;  but,  'faith !  could  not  refuse  the  glass  of- 
fered by  such  a  hand.    The  charming  wench!  she'll 
bless  my  love,  no  question.     'Twas  cruel  of  her, 
though,  to  shut  me  out.  Oh  !  here  my  rascal  comes 
without  his  light. 

Enter  DEPUTY  English. 
Come   here,   you  dog!    I've   had   such  luck   this 
evening!   {Mistaking  him  for  Leporello.) 

Deputy.  (Aside.)  Eh!  who  is  this,  the  Don?  the 
funny  rogue  !  He  takes  me  for  his  servant, Leporello. 
I'll  listen  to  him;  he  seems  very  fresh. 

Giov.  I've  been  with   such  a  charmer,   and  so 
Deputy.  Who?  [kind! 

Giov.  English's  wife. 

Deputy.  My  wife!  Death  and  the  devil!  But 
I'll  hear  more.  (Aside.) 

Giov.  I've  had  such  kisses!  Listen, 
Deputy.  I  mean  it.  (Aside.) 
Giov.  Envy  me  my  transports, 

DUETT.— Giovanni  «nrf  Mr.  Deputy  English. 

Air — "  Chanson  d' Amour." 
Giov.  /  gave  her  kisses  one. 
Half  afraid; 
I  gave  her  kisses  one. 
She  frown'd,  and  cried,  "  Have  done!" 
But,  "  Go  on,"  her  pretty  blue  eyes  plainly 

I  gave  her  kisses  two,  '-*'"  • 

Bolder  grown ; 

I  gave  her  kisses  four — 
Dep,    Oh,  zounds  !  I'll  hear  no  more ; 

I've  heard  too  much  already,  Mr,  Don, 
Giov.  Why,  who  is    this  ?  Would  there  was  a 
light !    Oh  !  here  comes  one  ;  this  will  soon  settle  it. 

Enter  Leporello,  tvith  ladder  and  lanthom. 
Lepo.  ( Singing. )  Like  master's  my  spirits  are  now 
ivondrous  prime : 
Hey!  randy,  dandy,  0! 
So  the  ladder  and  lanlhorn  ivill  come  just  in  time. 
And  he'll  find  them  both  devilish  handy,  0! 
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[Act  II. 


Giov.  What  do  I  see?  my  villain,  Leporello ! 
Bring  the  light  near,  sirrah  !  Who  is  this  other  ras- 
cal ?  (  Leporello  holds  a  lauthorn  to  Deputy^ s  face ; 
finds  out  who  he  is,  and  rims  airay.)  Mj  friend,  (he 
Deputy,  l)y  all  that's  misoiiievous!  [and  wife. 

Deputy.   Yes,   Don;   who  thanks  you  for  himself 
Giov.  Sir,  Tin  extremely  sorry  for  the  thing  ;  and 
shall  be  gl;id  to  give  you  satisfaction.  [name  t 

Deputy.  Zounds  I    sir,  what  satisfaction  can  you 
Giov.  Chalk-farm  and  pistols,  sir,  at  half-past  six. 
Deputy.  Chalk-farm  and  pistols,   Don  Giovanni! 
psha!     A  crira.  con.  action  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 
For  onlj'  su|)pose  now  I   got  killed   in  this  affair, 
where,  let  me  ask,  would  be  the  satisfaction!     I'll 
go  a  safer  way  to  work;  Jolin  Doe  shall  make  you 
dearly  pay  for  this  faux-pas. 
Giov.  {Singing  and  hmyhing.') 
I  gave  her  kisses  five, 
Bolder  grown ; 
I  gave  her  kisses  five, 

'Tis  as  true  as  I'm  alive — (Laughs  heartily.) 
Dep.     'Ttvere  much  better  you  had  left  her,  Dun, 
alone ! 
l_Exit  Deputy  into  the  house,  greatly  en- 
raged.   Exit  Giovanni,  laughing. 

Scene  III. — Outside  of  Westminster-hall,  in  a  neiv 

light. 
Enter  Leporlllo  and  CoNSTANTIA  in  counsellors' 

gowns  and  bands :  Leporello  with  a  ivig  and  green 

bag. 

Lepo.  But  tell  me,  miss,  why  are  we  disguised 
thus? 

Con.  Oh  !  'tis  a  little  bit  of  roguery. 

Lepo.  Ofcourse;  or  else  we  need  not  be  lawyers. 

Con.  As  we  mean  to  reform  Giovanni  thoroughl3', 
it  must  be  our  endeavour  to  plunder  and  distress 
him  all  we  can. 

Lepo.  Av,  like  true  lawyers;  I'm  quite  of  your 
opinion.  But  stop,  my  learned  sister,  where's  my 
fee? 

Con.  You  shall  be  well  rewarded,  never  fear. 
We  have  persuaded  him  the  Deputy  has  broui^ht 
an  action  against  him  for  crira.  con.,  and  we  are  to 
defend  him.  Poor  Giovanni '.  But  here  he  comes  ; 
thinking  his  cause  is  to  be  tried  to-day.  Let's  stand 
aside.  (They  retire.) 

Enter  GIOVANNI. 

Giov.  In  love,  in  law  !  I'm  in  a  pretty  hobble! 
My  awkward  trial,  too,  comes  on  to-day  :  there'll 
be  the  devil  to  pay  I 

Lepo.  (Aside  to  Con.)  He  means  us.  (Coming 
forward.)  Your  servant,  Don  ! 

Giov.  My  lawyer! 

Lepo.  With  your  leave,  as  cause  comes  on 
to-day,  we've  come  for  fees. 

TRIO. — CoNSTANTi  A,  Leporello,  njirfGiovANNi. 

Air — "Soldier  gave  me  one  Pound." 
Lep.   Giovanni,  give  me  one  pound. 
Con.       Giovanni,  give  me  two. 
Lep.  Trial  it  comes  on  to-day; 
Con.       And  nothing  we  can  do — 
Lep.  Unless  you  give  a  fee 

Both  to  me — 
Con.  And  me. 

Solh.  For,  oh  I  the  law's   a  mill  that  without  grist 

will  never  go. 
Lep.   Giovanni,  give  me  one  pound. 
Con.  Giovanni,  give  me  two.  [do. 

Both.i<'o)-,  oh!  a  brief  loithout  a  fee  will  never,  never 
Con.  Don't  you  know,  the  latv — 

Lep.  Has  clapp'd  on  you  its  claw  ? 

Both..4nrf,  oh!  the  law's  a  mill  that  without  grist 

icill  never  go. 
Giov.  Lawyer,  there  is  one  pound,  (  GivesLep.  money) 

Lawyer,  there  are  two.    (  Gives  Con.  money) 
A  nd  now  I  am  without  a  pound, 

Thanks  to  the  law  and  you! 


For,  oh!  I  feel  the  law 
Has  clapp'd  07i  me  its  clam  ; 
And,  oh!  the  law's  a  mill  that  without  grist 
will  never  go. 
Lepo.   Now  then,   my  learned  brother,   to   the 
hall.     English  against  Giovanni  ;  it  comes  on  lirst. 
I  a  rare  philippic  shall  speak,   sir.     We  lawyers 
like    to    talk   about  crim.  con.     We've   bled  him 
nicely!   (Aside.)  Come,  my  learned  brother.  Coke 
upon    Littleton — Budge  versus   Fudge.       Law'era 
and  Claw'em  ad   big  wig  pretendum.    Fee  fo  fum 
omnibus  endless  dispu tandem. 

[E.vi7  with  Constantia  as  to  the  court. 

SONG.— Giovanni. 
Air — "The  Woodpecker." 
I  knew  by  their  ivigs,  that  so  greasefully  curl'd 

Adown  their  hmk  chops,  that  they  wanted  a  fee  ; 
And  I  said,  if  I  had  but  a  pound  in  the  world. 

These  devils  of  lawyers  would  take  it  from  me, 
A II  was  still  in  the  court,  not  a  sound  did  I  fear, 
But  the  bailiff  quick  lapping  my  shoulder,  oh,  dear! 

Enter  LEPORELLO  and  CoNSTANTIA,  as  from  court. 

Giov.  Have  you  a  verdict! 

Lepo.  Yes,  sir. 

Giov.  Name  it ;  quick. 

Lepo.  Guilty  :  the  damages  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Giov.  Ten  thousand  pounds  for  nothing  but  a 
kiss  !  I  think  your  English  laws  are  somewhat 
strict.     What  would  they  say  to  such   a  thing  in 


Spain  ? 

Lepo 
my  ski 
hauled, 
fact. 

Giov. 

Lepo 


'Twould  have  been  twice  as  much  but  for 

I.     It  was  in  vain  their  counsel  I  over- 

They  went  so  far,  Don,  as  to  prove  the 


'Tis  false  ! 

I  cross-examined  the  chambermaid  ;  but 
she  swore  positively,  and  to  the  point.  W  e'l!  leave 
our  bill  of  costs  for  the  defence,  and  call  for  the 
amount  when  next  we're  at  the  hall.  Good  day  !  My 
learned  brother,  shall  we  trudge  it.'  As  I  said  in 
that  cause  of  Fudge  and  Budge:  "  Botherum  ga- 
therem  client  Siinpletoui,  distressem  pluckem  ex- 
ecntioni."  &c.  [£.vi7  ivith  Consiantia. 

Ghiv.  Ten  thousand  ])0unds,  and  I'm  not  worth 
a  sliiliing!  In  debt,  in  love,  in  law!  undone  Gio- 
vanni !  I've  only  now  to  get  in  wine  to  be  com- 
pletely ruined. 

Enter  NoKES  and  STYLES.  (Watching  Giovanni.) 
Nokes.  This  is  our  man,  let  me  make  the  caption. 
Styles.  I  will ;  but  mind  you  take  care  of  the  fee. 
Giov.  A  ruined  wretch!  ah!  whither  shall  I 
wander!  Who  will  provide  Giovanni  now  a  home! 
Nokes.  I  will. 
Giov.  Kind  friend ! 

Nokes.  A  snug  one,  in  the  Bench ;   where  you 

may  still  enjoy  your  glass  and  girl.     I'm  glad  I've 

Giov.  So  am  I.  [found  you. 

Nokes.  You  know,   of  coarse,    that  you're  uiy 

prisoner;  so  hand  us  out  our  fee. 

Giov.  Your  prisoner,  fellow  !  [pounds. 

Nokes.  Ay,   Don,  unless  you  pay  ten  tnousand 

Giov.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  dog!  I   can't  pay 

one  farthing. 

Nokes.    Oh!   oh!    Then  you  must  go  over 
water,  Mr.  Giovanni. 

DUETT.— Nokes  «n(/ Styles. 
Air — "  Over  the  Wafer  fo  Charley." 
Nokes.     Over  the  water  and  over  the  bridge, 

And  into  the  King's  Bench,  Giovanni^ 
And  over  the  water  tve  now  must  trudge, 

Or  get  in  a  coach,  Giovanni. 
Giovanni,  you  love  ale  and  wine; 

Giovanni,  you  love  brandy; 
Giovan7ti,  you  love  a  pretty  girl, 
Giov.  As  sweet  as  sugar-candy. 


Scene  4.] 
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I  Nokes.     Then,  siire,^  to  pay  you  will  not  grudge  ; 
y  ou  kiss'd  the  wench,  Giovanni.  ; 
So  over  the  ivater  and  orer  the  bridge, 
And  into  the  Bench,  Giovanni. 
[Exit  Giovanni  with  Nokes  and  Styles, 
tinier  Leporeli.o  and  CoNSTA  NTl  a,  watching  them. 
Lepo    They've  got  l.im,  madam  :  well,  he  cannot 
grumble;  having,  like  true  lawyers,  plucked  him 
ot  his  all,  we  leave  our  client  to   tlie  bailiff      It  is 
good  practice  for  the  court  below. 
_Con.  You  must  directly  to  the  Bench.     Go  as 

rfi  J'u''''":   P'"".""''  '"'"  advice;  in  my  own  dress 
I  II  follow  by-and-by.  r^^.j, 

i-,^!!^S^'"''i"^  rt/'^T  Aer.)  But,  sir— ma'am— ma' 


-iniss,  learned  brother— sister— I   so  as  his 


lawyer  what  am  I  to  say  ?  Oh  !  „„  matter.  Ecod  ■ 
nice  1  have  had  on  this  gown  and  wig,  I  begin  to 
eel  as  legal  as  can  be  ;  at  all  events, ^like  most  of 
lie  piolession,  I'm  sure  I  can  sav  a  great  deal 
bout  nothing.  "  My  lud  and  i^emmen  of  the  jury  — 
tlay  It  please  vour  iudship,  I  am  of  counsel  for  the 
lekiidant  in  this  case  ;  a;!d,  tny  iLid,"  i:c.  l^E,\i(. 
CESE  IV  —luteriur  of  the  Kinq's  Bench,  in  its 
trae  light      S.llKK,   SPUNGE,   and  other  Debtors 

J  '  CHORUS  OF  DEBTORS. 

I  Air—"  Peggy  of  Derby,  ofi  .'" 

1      Oh!  laugh  at  the  hour, 
1      When,  in  John  Doe's  power, 
Te  debtors  to  the  Surrey  College  came. 
Let's  hasten  to  our  piny; 
Three  months  soon  will  pass  away. 
Yhat  ts  life,  after  all,  but  a  racket  game? 
Then,  debtors,  get  yovr  jackets. 
And  let  zis  go  to  rackets  : 
jke  a  ball,  we're  up  and  down  at  fortune's  smile— 
the  wench  ! 
Like  our  halls,  ive  here  remain. 
But,  one  day,  to  ease  our  pain,  [Bench. 

Ue  a  bat    the  Act  will  soundly  knock  tts  out  of  the 
T/Slnrk.  Ay,  ay,  my  boys,  let's  hasten  to  our  play, 
d  leave  work  to  our  creditors. 
All.    Bravo !    {Loud  cries  outside,    "  Giovanni 
ovannil") 

Her   Giovanni,    conducted    in   by    NoKES    and 
i  Styles. 

Spunge.  Giovanni,  welcome  to  this  sacred  spot 
liere  lawyers,  bailitl's,  duns  daren't  shew  their 
■es!  What,  downcast!  p.-,lia!  my  dear  Don,  pour 
;j^ass  of  spirits  down  to  keep  your  spirits  up. 
Tiov.  Spirits!  why,  they're  forbidden. 
Spunge.  Well,  then,  tape.  We  /ind  a  way  to 
eide  the  law,  Don:  rum  Charley  helps  us:  every 
Brniriga  gallon  of  rum  walks  in  ivithin  his  wooden 
«-  You  II  pay  your  entrance,  of  course  :  'tis  usual, 


II 

Giov.  -Well,  for  poor  debtors  that  is  very  odd. 

r  S"Tii.^"'  ^  '•''^'   ^°"'  ""'  y""''^  a  stranger. 
I  must  talk  to  you  about  your  chum. 

Gwv.  My  chum! 

Spunge.  Your  bedfellow  that  is  to  be  :  but  stoD 
you  d  better  leave  it  to  my  care.  ^' 

Gwv.  Nay,  if  you  please,  I'll  see  to  that  myself. 
I  have  a  li.t^e  damsel  in  my  eye,  will  come  an^d- 

Spunge.  Oh  !  my  dear  Don,  for  shame  !  An  easv 
blade  this,  I  must  try  and  bubble  h.m  :  he's  to-t 
some  money,  'twill  be  Utile  trouble.  (Aside.)  My 
dear  Don,  let  me  put  you  on  your  guard  while  you 

I). others,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  very  apt  to  borrow 
and  not  return.  I  give  you  just  a  hint :  it's  no    Z 
way;  I  like  to  do  as  I'd  be  done  by.    You  cou  dn^t 
lend  me  a  pound-note,  could  you'! 
G(oi;.  With  pleasure.  {Gives  money.) 
/„^,"'T,\/^°"1''"'.  \    V'^h    i'd   asked   for   two. 


[E-rif. 


rtov.  This  place  is  well  called  college,  since  it 
plies  so  much  and  various  learning.  But 
nds  !  I've  not  a  note  to  treat  these  brothers.      ' 

Enter  Turnkey,  ivilha  letter. 

'urn.  Here's  a  note  for  you,  sir.  {Evit 

liov.  Psha!  I  want  some  of  Henry  Hase.  What's' 

I   .'   Constantia's  hand!    (Reads.)    "  Though  you 

'  °°* ,"!''•  ^  ™"  f  forsake  you  in  the  hour  of  want." 

1     a  friend,  inderd  !      "  /  have  enclosed  you  a  re- 

if"9  />'<';   mth  this  brief  counsel,  remember  me." 

r  girl!   fen   pounds!   this  I  never  can   forget  • 

i|,  now  I  feel  I  am  indeed  a  debtor.     Here,  you 

les.   here,   here  is  my  entrance-money.  (Gives 

•y:   Debtors  shout.) 

hunge  YouW  find  here,  Don,  the  best  of  com- 
f  :  all  the  great  wits  and  authors  are  here 
have  some  players,  too,  of  no  mean  note  ;  and 
)r  gentlemen,  we're  full  of  them.  We're  not 
ined  in  living,  neillicr;  though  prisoners,  we 
like  princes  here. 


/  i  I  \  i-v  --"■-•  -  "1.^11  1  u  asKea  lor  two. 
{Astde.)  Depend  on't.  it  shall  be  punctually  repaid 
Some  day  or  other  I  may  assist  you  :  just  now  I 
happen  lo  be  rather  sliort.  You  couldn't  lend  me 
a  Te\y  s'.l'.'.iings  more? 

Gwv.  Oh!  yes.  (Gives  monetj.) 

Spunge.  I'm  very  much  obliged;  lam,  indeed. 
1  erbaps  you  d  like  to  read  the  newspaper?  I'll  vo 
and  letch  it.  I  must  bleed  him  aijain.  (Aside.)  It 
must  have  come  down  from  the  upper  rooms  by 
this  time;  so  you  can  see  what's  going  on  in  town. 

/T        A 1     1      .       .      .  L  Exit. 

Irwv.  Alas!   what  is  the  town  or  world  to  me? 
Jn  love,   in    limbo!    when    shall    I   get  released' 
Constantia,  love,  now  do  I  think  upon  thy  charms! 
A[R.— Giovanni. 
Air—"  Robin  Adair." 
What's  the  gay  town  to  me. 

In  the  King's  Bench? 
Oh!  when  shall  I  get  free 

From  the  King's  Bench  ? 
Ah!  still  to  joy  and  mirth. 
Freedom  'it  is  gives  birth  : 
Confinement's  hell  on  earth, 
In  the  King's  Bench, 
-E/i/cr  Shirk,  SpiiNGL,  and  Debtors. 
Shirk    Pull  up,  pull  up  1   a  lawyer's  at  the  gate: 
the  fool  s  not   aware,    I   dare  say,  how   we  serve 
gentlemen  of  his  calling.    We'll  give  it  to  the  doir  • 
but  mind  be  steady,  lads;   go  some  of  you  and  eet 
the  pump  and  blanket  read y.  [E.xeunt  Debtors. 

Enter  Lepop.  Ei.LO,   in  a  counsellor's  dress,  with  a 
blue  bag. 
Lepo.  I   come  from    twelve  and   thirteen    Cle- 
ment s    Inn.-   I'm    a    lawyer!    Is  Giovanni,   prav 
within.     But  there's  no  fear  of  his  being  at  hoine 
liere  ;  you  gentlemen  are  not  much  given  to  ramble. 
Shirk,  "i  es,  he  s  at   home  ;    but   before  you   can 
see  him,  we  must  bestow  the  lawyer's  fee  on  you. 
Lepo.  Oh,  certainly  !  give  me  my  fee;  I'll  take 
anything. 

Shirk.  By  rights,  you  should  have  six-and- 
eightpence;  but  two  half-crowns  are  all  the  fee  we 

Lepo.  WeU,  two  half-crowns.  What  a  pack  of 
Shirk.  Now  your  crown  must  be  crack'd,  ere 
you  ve  two  halves!  So,  ere  we  cool  your  courage 
with  the  pump,  we'll  try  how  high  vour  ambition 
will  carry  jou  :— send  you  on  a  visitto  the  man  in 
the  moon.     Bring  the  blanket,  boys! 

Lepo.  A  blanket!  zounds!  lliey  mean  to  mur- 
der me !  Help,  help,  here!  Ill  indict  you  all  for 
assault  and  battery  ! 

[Shirk,  Spunge,  and  Debtors,  bring  a  blanket, 
and  toss  Leporello;  he  exclaiming  all  the 
time—-'  I'm  no  lawyer!"  &c.     they  then 
hurry  him  off,  crying—"  To  the  pump !" 
Enter  GiovAKSl. 
Giov.  No  one  arrived  ;  not   even    Leporello   to 
get  me  bail!  ungiaieful  villain! 
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[Act  II.! 


SONG.— Giovanni. 

Air — "Nel  cor  pui  mi" 
Hope  told  a  flattering  tah, 

That  I  should  soon  get  out; 
But  no  one  ivill  give  hail. 

And  of  leg-hail  I  doubt. 
The  walls  they  are  so  high, 
The  keepers  are  so  strict. 
So,  here  three  months  Fll  lie, 
Then  get  out  by  the  act. 
If  my  dear  Constantia,  would  but  visit  me — but 
can  I  hope  it — 
Enter  FOROVS,  Drainemdry,  Simpkins,  ^c. 
creditors  of  Giovanni. 
Bless  me!   who   are   these  1  Zounds,  all  my  cre- 
ditors.  Whither  shall  I  fly? 

Drain.  We've  called  to  know,  Don,  what  you 

mean  to  propose,   and  when  you  think  it's  likely 

Giov.  Pay  !  [you  can  pay  ? 

Simp.Yeti,  you've  surely  something  you  can  give 

us;  I've  no  objection  to  take  back  my  clothes. 

jPorous  Let  us  have  a  part,  Don,  if  you  can't  pay 
as  all,  and  give  us  security  for  the  remainder. 

Giov.  Zounds,   how   shall    I   get   rid   of   these 
fiends'!  Ah,  ray  Constantia! 

Etiter  Constantia. 
This  makes  amends  for  everything. 

BRAVURA.— Constantia  to  Creditors. 
Air — "  Cease  z/otir  funning." 
Cease  your  dunning, 
Serjeant  Running- 
— ton  shall  set  Giovanni  free  ! 
Then  how  soothing. 
Owing  nothing. 
What  a  happy  man  he^ll  be  ! 
Leaving  roving. 
True  to  loving, 
True,  hell  to  Cwistantia  he. 
\Shirk,  Sponge,  and  Debtors  rush  in  and 
hustle   off  Drainemdry,  Porous,   Simp- 
Mns,  and  Creditors. 
Giov.  How  kind  to  visit  a  poor  wretcli  like  me. 
Con,  Alas!  Giovanni,  I'm  as  poor  as  you  are; 
or  else,  believe  me,  I  had  paid  your  debts. 

Giov.  Dear,  generous, constant,  fascinating  girl! 
Co)i.  But  where  in  Fortune's  name  is  Leporello 
all  this  time  !     Pray,  have  you  seen  any  lawyer? 
(To  Shirk,  mho  re-enters.) 

Shirk.  Tliere  was  a  fellow,  ma'am,  who  called 
himself  a  lawyer,  here  just  now,  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  we  administered  the  discipline  of  tlie 
blanket:  he  is  now  undergoing  the  purification  of 
the  pump  :  I  must  go  and  see  it  duly  performed.  [Exit 
Con.  Poor  Leporello!  But  it  can't  be  helped. 
(Aside.)  Keep  up  your  spirits,  dear  Giovanni;  al- 
though you  do  owe  so  much,  and  have  no  money, 
there's  a  kind  act,  they  say,  will  free  you. 

Giov.  Anything,  for  love  and  liberty.      [Exeunt. 
Scene  V. — Exterior  of  the  Insolvent  Court. 
Enter  Drainemdry,  Porous,  Simpkins,  Cobbler, 
and  other  Creditors  of  Giovanni. 
Drain.  What,  take  the  act,  and  cheat  me  of  my 
money"?  a  pretty  swindler  this  Don  Giovanni,  upon 
my  word! 

Gob.  He'll  be  my  ruin  !  nothing  can  redeem  me, 
upon  my  soul,  unless  he  pays  my  bill. 
Porous  Why  how  much  is  it? 
Cob.  Fourteen   and  seven-pence,  welting   boots 
and  mending—  [pounds. 

Simp.  Psha!   that's  a  trifle;  he   owes  me    fifty 
Drain.  Pooh  I  he  owes  me  fourscore — Oh  !  here 
he    is. —  [Enter   Giovanni,    Constantia,    and 
Bailiffs.'] — You  rogue! 
Porous  You  swindler  ! 

Simp.  You  cheat!  [pose  you. 

Drain.  But  you  slia'n't  escape  us,  we  will  all  op- 
Giov,  Be  patient,   I   am  willing  to  pay  you  all, 
but  I  am  now  reduced  to  my  last  shilling. 


GIOVANNI'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  OPPOSING 
CREDITORS. 

Air — "Scots  wha  ha)e  wV  Wallace  bled." 
Duns  that  give  Giovanni  trust. 
Duns  doubt  not  I  shall  be  just, 
But  take  the  benefit  I  must, 
For  'tis  for  liberty! 
Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour. 

See  the  Bailiff  grimly  lour. 
See  approach  the  Sheriff's  power, 

Writs  and  slavery. 
Who  would  be  a  debtor,  eh  ? 
T^/(0  in  the  King's  Bench  would  stay? 
Who  would  be  confind  all  day  ?  i 

Let  him  prisoner  be  !  ' 

Who  for  the  Insolvent  Laivs  \ 

Freedom's  schedule  freely  draws,  j 

Freeman  stands  in  freedom's  cause, 
On  to  Court  ivith  me. 

[Exit  ivith  Bailiffs. ' 
Drain.  Come,  friends,  we'll  all  oppose  him. 
Simp.  Ay,  every  man  of  us. 
Cob.  Ob,  my  poor  bill ! 

[Exeunt  Drainemdry,  Porous,  Simpkins, 
and  Creditors. 

Enter  Leporello. 
Lepo.  I'll  not  oppose  him,  though  he  is  in  my 
debt ;  no  doubt  I  shall  get  my  wages  some  time 
or  another;  that's   if  the   plot  don't   fail,   which 
now   we're    trying.     His    long  confinement   must 
have  tamed   his   roving  by  this  time,    and  made 
him  steady,  or  the  devil's  in  it !     If  so,  all  will  be 
well;  if  not,  poor  Miss  Constantia! — I  wonder  if 
they'll    grant  him  his  discharge — (Noise  without, 
and  cries  of  "  huzza!"  rtnrf  "  shame,  shame!") — 
Odsflesh !    what    means    that    clamour?    zound.s,; 
they've  cleared  him!  Oh,  my  dear  master  ! 
Enter  Giov A'titil,  CoNSTANTiA,  and  Creditors.    , 
Drain.  Shame,  shame  !  you  swindler !  j 

Simj)-  Give  me  back  my  clothes.  ; 

Porous.  J  wonder  that  you  dare  to  shew  your 
face  !  [Exit.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
The  Cobbler  overcome  by  the  immensity 
and  utter  hopelessness  of  his  loss,  makes 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  express^ 
his  feelings;  but  finding  himself  unequal, 
to  the  task,  retires  plunged  in  grief.  \ 

Giov.  I'll  now  make  up  for  my  temperance  in^ 
the  Bench;  I'll  revel,  dance,  sing,  drink,  game, 
swear,  everything, — zounds  !  I  don't  know  what  I 
wont  do.  1 

TRIO.— Giovanni,  Constantia,  and  Lepo- 
rello. 
Air — "  .John  of  Paris." 
Giov.       Three  months  in  durance  vile  I  pin'd,      , 
By  cruel  creditors  confin'd; 
But  hence  ivith  pain, 
I'm  free  again, 
Yes,  free  as  is  the  wandering  wind, 
I'll  love,  I'll  drink,  I'll  game,  I'll  fight,  , 
I'll  pass  in  bliss  each  coming  night; 
A  nd  taste  whole  ages  of  delight,  ^ 

To  make  amends  for  fortune's  spite. 
Con.         Giovanni  welcome,  once  more  free, 
I'll  leave  you  to  your  liberty  ; 
But  should  you  e'er 
Again  know  care. 
Perhaps  you'll  cast  a  thought  on  me. 
Lepo.       Giovanni  now  is  free  again; 

Away  with  care,  away  ivith  pain! 
He  still  will  rove. 
He  still  will  love. 
And  make  amends  for  slavery's  chain. 

[Exeunt 
Scene  W.—Charing-cross,  by  a  blue  light.  Eques 
Irian  statue  of  King  Charles. 
Enter  Leporello. 
Lepo.  Giovanni  free,  proves  he  is  still  Giovanni 


Scene  4.] 
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he's  ranging  everywhere  in  search  of  petticoats. 
Oh  !  if  we  could  but  reclaim  this  libertine  it  would 
immortalize   us — but  how?   all!    there's   the  rub. 
He  is  to  meet  me  in  Cockspur-street  soon,  by  ap- 
pointnieut ;  he  must  pass  by  this  statue,  so  like  the 
commandant  upon  his  horse.     I   have  it— in  this 
blue  light  'twill  answer  certainly  :  just  so  he  looked 
who  asked  the  Don  to  sup  where  he  was  supped 
on.    I'll  try  it;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying:  the 
coast  is  clear ;  no  one  has  observed  me  ;  so   up  I 
mount.     Yes,  royal  Charles,  you  and  I  must,  for 
once   in   our  lives,   ride   and   tie,   as    the  saying 
is.     A  footstep — some  one   comes  : — that  air  and 
gait ! — Shine  bright,  ye  lamps  !  it  is  Giovanni,  past 
all  doubt.     Mum  !   all  good  spirits  aid  me  !     Gio- 
vanni once  reformed,  my  fortune's  made. 
A  Female  crosses  the  stage  hastily:  enter  GIOVANNI 
in  pursuit. 
Giov.  That  was  a  lovely  girl  I  met  just  now; 
she's  set  me  all  on  fire.    Confound  the  wench  !  she 
went  this  way;  I'll  after  her  at  once.  (Going.) 
Lepo.  (In  a  gruff  voice.)  Hold! 
Giov.  What  the  devil's  that? 
Lepo.  Bold  man,  'tis  I. 
BALLAD.— Leporello.  (  Venj  ghostily.) 
Air — "Barney  leave  the  Girls  alone." 
Giovanni,  leave  the  girls  alone ; 
Giovanni,  leave  the  girls  alone; 
For  oh!  your  tricks  move  stock  and  stone; 

Then  qidet  let  them  be. 
Pluto,  put  the  kettle  on; 
Pluto,  ptit  the  kettle  on  ; 
To  supper  once  I  asked  the  Don, 
I  ask  him  now  to  lea. 
Giov.  Odsblood!   what's  this?  the  commandant 
lere!    How  the  devil  has  the  fellow  found  his  way 
"rom  Spain  ?    Yes,  there's  the  stoney-hearted  dog, 
itriding  that  stoney-hearted  beast,  his  marble  horse, 
[nslead  of  raking,  I'd  best  go  to  praying,  or  he  may 
ilight  and  take  me — 
Lepo.  {In  a  hollow  voice.)  Downstairs. 
Giov.  Oh,   lord!   good  Mr.  Statue,  I'll  amend, 
thoughts  of  old  times  have  made  me  devilish  warm. 
Should  I  go  down  below  again,  I  fear  it  would  be 
ong  enough  ere  I  got  back  again.    Yes,  I'll  reform 
or  dearCons-tantia's  sake.  Good  b'ye,  old  Stoney! 
lorning  will   soon   beam,    so  you'd   better  take 
oi:rself  and  your  horse  off.  \Exit. 

Lepo.  (Descends  from  the  statue.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!* 
Pluto,  put  the  kettle  on;  Pluto,  put  the  kettle  on; 
'rossy,  take  it  off  again,  Giovanni's  run  away." 
've  frightened  him  a  bit,  I  think.  Why,  hang  it! 
e  must  have  been  in  liquor:  yet  this  blue  moon- 
ght,  shining  on  the  horse,  I  must  say,  is  raon- 
rous  striking.     Eh!    here  again! 

Re-enter  Giovanni. 
I  Giov.  It  must  have  been  delusion  ;  but  that  I'll 
lon  find  out:   no,  here's  the  man  and  horse.  (Sees 
eporello.)    Ah!   Leporello,  speak,  what  are  you 
armed  at,  sirrah  ? 

Lepo.  (Pretending  to  he  dreadfully  frightened.) 
h  !  sir,  the  man  from  that  stone  horse  has  spoken, 
has,  upon  my  word,  spoken  to  me,  and  said,  that 
I  was  sent  up  stairs  to  fetch  you— down  again,  if 
u  didn't  immediately  reform.  Look,  sir,  how  firm 
sils  !  be  warned  in  "time,  sir,  and  list  to  reason. 
Giov.  I  will,  I  will. 

Lepo.  You  know,  you're  very  poor ;  now,  sir, 
rd  by,  lives  an  old  maid  who  rolls  in  riches,  and 
10  wants  a  husband  ;  what  do  you  say,  sir,  to  a 
od  estate?  you  will  not  have  a  chicken  for  your 
de,  but  what  of  that,  sir,  you'll  be  rich  for  life. 
Giov.  It  shall  be  so;  lead  on  ;  my  mind's  made 
I'll  marry  the  rich  old  maid  and  rejjent  at 
^^-  [  Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. —  Grand  Saloon,  by  afan-lujht. 
nter  JIrs.  Leporello,  disguised  as  an  old  maid. 
Wrs.  L.  I  think  this  dress  will  do;  this  air  and 
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manner  will  serve,  at  least,  somebody  to  entrap. 
Should  the  Don  come,  I'll  try  if  I  can't  win  him  : 
if  he  resists  me  now  the  deuce  is  in  it. 

SONG.— Mrs.  Leporello, 
Air—"  Nobody  coming  to  marry  me." 
A  maid  at  sixty-six, 
Must  7iot  refuse  a  man  ; 
But  ah  !  not  a  soul  can  I  fix. 
Though,  Fm  sure,  I  do  all  that  I  can. 
Oh,  dear  !  ivhat  will  become  of  me? 
Dear,  dear  !  what  shall  I  do? 
Nobody  coming  to  marry  me. 
Nobody  coming  to  ivoo. 
Enter  Leporello,  conducting  Giovanni. 
Lepo.  There  she  is,  sir;  see  what  a  valuable 
concern!   \\  hy,  there's  a  thousand  pounds  in  every 
feature.     Her  nose  is  worth  five  hundred,  and  her 
eyes— why,  they  are  Jew's  eyes,  sir.  Attack  her. 
tlien,  at  once. 

Giov.  I  will ;  and  yet,  I  shrink  :  but  why  should 
1  tlimk  on  poor  Constanlia  now?  Now,  for  the  first 
ti^me,  to  make  love  for  money.  What  a  change  for 
Giovanni  is  this!  (Music.  Giovanni  makes  love  to 
Mrs.  Leporello  in  dumb  shew ;  she  coyly  yields  to  him  ; 
he  has  fallen  on  one  knee;  she  sits  upon  it.) 

Mrs.  L.  Oh  !  Don,  you're  too  polite,  you  are, 
indeed  ;  and  then  you  plead  in  such  a  tender  way,  I 
can  t  refuse  you  ;  no,  dear  Don,  I  can't.  There  is 
my  hand,  make  me  at  once  your  wife. 

Lepo.  Take  her  at  once  :  our  fortune's  made. 
Why,  zounds  !  sir,  how  you  stand  !  (Aside  to  Giov.) 
Giov.  Shall  I,  then,  for  the  withered  arms  of 
age,  leave  the  blooming  charms  of  my  young,  my 
kind  Constantia,  because  at  fortune's  frown,  like 
me,  she's  poor?  Perish  the  thought !  No  ;  if  Gio- 
vanni must  a  husband  be,  still,  as  of  old,  it  shall  be 
"All  for  Love." 

Constantia,    Deputy     English,     and    Mrs. 

English,  appear  in  the  back-ground,  watching. 
I II  seek  Constantia  out;  reform,  repent;  and  make 
that  charming,  faithful  girl  my  wife. 

Con.  (Coming  forward.)  My  own,  my  tried  Gio- 
vanni !  know,  to  reward  your  love  and  constancy 
Constantia  still  is  rich  and  worthy  of  you.     This 
lady,  with  her  formal  dress  and  air,  was  once  your 
Giov.  Eh  !  Donna  Anna?  [favourite. 

Lepo.  Not  Donna  Anna — Mrs.  Leporello.  (Mrs'. 
L.  throtos  off  the  old  maid's  dress  and  appears  as 
herself;  Giovanni  salutes  her.)  Kissing  my  wife!  I 
shall  wear  yellow  stockings. 
Deputy.  Welcome,  Giovanni ! 
Giov.  The  Deputy  ! 
Deputy.  Yes. 
Giov.  The  trial — 

Deputy.  Was   a  hoax,   played  to  try  you  ;  yoa 
must  pardon  all  our  tricks  now  that  they're  over, 
and  join  with  us  in  wishing  the  support  of  our  kind* 
friends  to  a  Libertine  Reclaimed.    (Scene  draws  off 
at  the  back,  and  exhibits  a  splendid  fancij  Pavilion. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  enter  from  all  sides,   in  rich 
dresses.     A  grand  display  of  fire-works  takes  place 
during  the  singing  of  the  Finale.     Giovanni's  name 
appears  in  illuminated  characters.) 
FINALE. 
Air — "Here's  a  Health  to  all  good  Lasses." 
Here's  success  to  Don  Giovanni! 
Here's  success  to  Don  Giovanni! 
All  success  to  Don  Giovanni  ! 
Though  his  follies  have  been  many. 
Here  he  makes  amends  at  last. 
Worthy  patrons. 

Kindly  shield  him; 
Do  not  blame  him. 

Pardon  yield  him. 
Here's  success  to  Don  Giovanni! 
Though  his  follies  have  been  many. 
Overlook  his  errors  past,         [ Exeunt. 


Deputy 
Fin.  &  Con 

All. 


Ladies. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Gentlemen. 

All. 


THE   RECRUITING   SERGEANT; 

A  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT.— BY  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 


SERGEANT 
COUNTRYMAN 


CHARACTERS. 

VILLAGERS 
SOLDIERS 


MOTHER 
WIFE 


SceneT. —  Vii-w  of  a  Village,  ivith  a  bridge.  On  one 
side,  near  the  front,  a  cottage;  on  the  oilier,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  an  ale-house. 
The  curtain  rises  audr discovers  two  Light-horse-men, 
supposed  to  be  on  their  march,  silling  at  an  ale- 
house door;  with  their  arms  against  the  wall,  their 
horses  at  smie  distance.    The  Sergeant  then  passes 
tvith  his  party  over  the  bridge,   drums  and  fifes 
playing;  and  afterwards  the  Countryman,  his  Wife, 
and  his  Mother,  come  out  from  the  collage. 
QUARTETTO.— 5'e/-^e«nf,    Countryman,    Mother, 
and  Wifa. 
All  gallant  lads,  who  know  no  fears, 

To  the  drum-head  repair. 
To  serve  the  king  for  volunteers ; 
Speak  you,  my  hoys,  that  dare. 
Come,  ivho^ll  be  a  grenadier? 
The  listing-money  down 
Is  three  guineas,  and  a  crown 
To  be  spent  in  punch  or  beer. 
Adds  flesh!  Ill  go  ivilh  him. 
Oh!  no. 
Dear  Joe ! 
Adds  flesh!  I'll  go  with  him. 

Oh!  710. 
Adds  flesh!  but  I  will; 
So,  hold  your  tongues  still: 
Nor  mother,  nor  wife, 
Tho'fthey  strive  jor  their  life, 
Shall  baulk' t;  an  my  fancy  be  so. 
Come,  beat  awuy  a  royal  march, 
Rub,  rub,  rich  a  dub; 
Rub,  rub,  rub  a  dub  ; 
Of  no  poltroons  I  come  in  search, 


Serg. 


Coun. 

Mother. 

Wife. 

Coun. 

Mother. 

Coun. 


Serg. 


Who  cou-ardly  sneak 
When  the  tongues  of  war  speak; 
But  of  noble  souls,  who  death  dare  stand, 
Against  the  foes  of  old  England. 
Coun.       /'//  he  a  soldier,  so  thaCs  flat: 
Mother.       You  wont,  you  won  t. 
Coun.  Til  be  dead  an  I  don't! 

What  would  the  tensing  toads  be  at  ? 
Mother.    You  graceless  rogue! 

Is  your  heart  a  stone  ? 
Wife.       I'm  flesh  of  your  flesh. 

And  bone  of  your  bone. 
Coun.       Zounds!  let  me  alone. 
Serg.        Drums,  strike  up  a  flourish,  and  follow  » 
noiv 
All  honest  hearts  and  clever ; 
Free  quarters  and  beer  at  the  sign  of  tt 
Plough  : 
Huzza!  King  George  for  ever ! 
[iS'ome  of  the  parly  go  into  the  ale-house  with  ti 
Light-horse-men. 

Coun.  Hip!  Measter  Sergeant ! 

Wife.  Go,  yourself  destroy. 

Serg.  What  says  my  cock  ? 

Coun.  Mayhop,  I  wants  employ. 
A  lad  about  my  soize,  though,  would  na'  do. 

Serg.  Ay,  for  a  colonel. 

Coun.  And  a  coptaiii,  too? 

Serg.  For  both,  or  either. 

Coun.  But,  I  doubts,  d'ye  see? 
Such  pieaces  are  na'  for  the  loikes  o'  me. 

Serg.  List  for  a  soldier  first,  ne'er  fear  the  re» 
Tliis  guinea —  1 

Mother.  Joe,  his  enrsed  goold  detest.  ' 
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Art  not  ashani'd,  an  honest  man  to  'tice? 
Tlie  king  should  ktiaw  it. 

Coitn.  Who  wants  ^-owr  advice? 

AIR.— Mother. 
Oaf  upon  llife,  wicked  locust! 

Worse  in  country  nor  a  plague! 
Men  by  thee  are  hocust-pocust 

Into  danger  and  fuligne. 
And  thejuslicfsoiithear  thee 
In  thy  tricks,  hut  I  don't  fear  thee. 

No,  uor  those  that  with  thee  league. 
My  son  has  enough  at  home. 
He  needs  not  for  bread  to  roam  ; 
Already  his pm/ 
Is  twelih'pence  a  day, 

His  honest  labour's  fruits ; 
Then  gel  thee  a  trudging  quick. 
For  'gad !  if  I  take  a  st'iclc, 
I'll  make  thee  repent. 
When  here  thee  wert  sent 
A  drumming  for  recruits. 

l^Exit  into  the  cottage. 

Re-enter  Mother,  tvith  three  little  Children. 

Court.  Then  jou  won't  s;o,  and  let  a  body  be  ? 

Serg.  Zounds!  is  tlie  woman  mad? 

Mother.  Dawii't  swear  at  nie. 

Wife.  Dear  Joseph,  what's  come  o'er  thee"!  tell 
ine,  do: 
Three  babes  we  have,  T  work  for  them  and  vou; 
You  work  for  us,  and  both  together  earn 
What  keeps  them   tight,    and   puts  them  out  to 

learn. 
But,  if  a  soldiering  you're  bent  to  roam. 
We  all  shall  shortly  to  the  parish  come; 
And  the  churcliwardens,  no  one  to  befriend  us, 
Will,  for  the  next  thing,  to  the  workhouse  send  us. 
Thee  know'st  at  workhouse  how  poor  folks  are 

serv'd; 
Bill,  Tom,  and  Susan,  will  be  quickly  starv'd. 

AIR,— Tr»/e.  (  Taking  a  boy  in  one  hand,  and  a  girl 
in  the  other. ) 

Oh!  could  you  bear  to  view 
Yonr  little  Tom  and  Sue 

Ta'en  up  hij  cross  o'erseers? 
And  think  that  helpless  I, 
To  give  them,  ivhen  they  cry, 

Have  nothing  but  my  tears  ? 
Vou  cannot  hare  the  heart. 
With  them  and  me  to  part. 

For  folks  yoH  know  not  who! 
With  richer  friends  than  we. 
And  prouder  yon  maij  be, 

But  none  tvill  prove  so  true. 

[Exit  with  the  Children. 

^Serg.  Comrade,  your  hand:  I  love  a  lad  of  soul; 
Four  name,  to  enter  on  my  musler-roll : 
'o  Justice  Swear'em,  then,  to  take  our  oath. 

Coun.  Hold,  .Sergeant,  hold!  there's  time  enough 
for  both.  ^ 

I've  a  nioind  to  list,  I'll  list,  d'ye  see? 

at  some  discourse  first,  betwixt  yow  and  me. 
I  souldier's  life — ■ 

Serg.  The  finest  life  that  goes; 
!ree  quarters  ev'rywhere — 
'  Conn.  Ay,  that  we  knows. 
\Serg.  Then,  wenches! 

Coun.  'Vou've  free  quarters  too  with  they; 

Ills  love  the  red  coats — 

Serg.  'Gad!  and  well  they  may. 

Coun.  But  when   to  fareign  wars  your  men  re- 
sort, 

ghting— a  battle— 

Serg.  'Tis  the  rarest  sport! 


Conn.  Tell  us  a  little  about  that, 
Serg.  I  will. 

Wife.  Don't  listen  to  him,  Joe. 
Coun.  Do  you  be  still. 

A.\R..~Sergeant. 

What  a  charming  thing's  a  battle! 
Trumpets  sounding,  drums  a  beating  ; 
Crack,  crick,  crack,  the  cannons  rattle; 
Every  heart  tvith  joy  elating. 
With  what  pleasure  are  we  spying, 
Fiom  the  front  and  from  the  rear. 
Round  us  in  the  smoky  air, 

Heads,  and  limbs,  and  bullets  fli/ing  ! 
Then  the  groans  of  soldiers  dying: 
Just  like  sparrows,  as  it  were. 
At  eath  pop. 
Hundreds  drop  ; 
WhUe  the  muskets  pritlle  prattle. 
Kdl'd  and  ivounded 
Lie  confounded. 
What  a  charming  thing's  a  battle! 
But  the  pleasant  joke  of  all. 
Is  when  to  close  attack  we  full; 
Like  mad  bulls  each  other  lultinr/, 
Shooting,  stabbing,  maiming,  culling; 
IJor.se  and  foot, 
All  go  to' t. 
Kill's  the  word,  both  men  and  cattle; 
Then  to  plunder. 
Blood  and  thunder. 
What  a  charming  thing's  a  battle! 


Re-enter  Wife, 

Mother.  Call  you  this  charming?    'Tis  the  work 
ofhell. 

Wife.  How  dost  thou  like  it,  Joe? 
Coun.   Why,  pretty  well. 
Serg.   But  pretty  well? 
Coun.  Why  need  there  more  be  said? 
But  mayn't  I  happen,  too,  to  lose  my  head? 
Serg.  Your  head  ? 
Coun.  Ay. 

Serg.  Let  me  see  :  your  head,  my  buck — 
Coun.  A  leg  or  arm,  too  ? 
Serg.  Not  if  you've  good  luck. 
Comt.  Good  luck  ! 

Serg.  The  chance  of  war  is  doubtful  still ; 
Soldiers  must  run  the  risk. 
Coun.  They  may,  that  will. 
Serg.  Why,  how  now,  Joseph?  Sure,  you  mean 

to  jest .' 
Coun.  I  have  thought  twice,  and  second  thoughts 
are  best. 
Show-folks  with  beastes  (o  our  village  came, 
And  hung  at  door  a  picture  of  their  game  ; 
Bears,  lions,  tigers,  there  were  four  or  live; 
And  all  so  like,  you'd  swear  they  were  alive. 
A  gaping  at  the  cloth,  the  mon  spied  me; 
"For  twopence,   frind,  you    may    walk   in,"  sayi-i 

he  ; 
But,  'gad,  I  was  more  wise,  and  walk'd  my  wa»-  • 
I  saw  so  much  for  nought,  I  would  not  pay. 
To  see  a  battle  thus,  my  moind  was  bent ; " 
But  you've  so  well  describ'd  it,  I'm  content. 

Serg.  Come,  brother  soldiers,  let  us  then  begone: 
Thou  art  a  base  poltroon. 
Coun.  That's  all  as  one. 

AIR. —  Countryman. 
Ay,  ay,  master  Sergeant,  I  wish  you  good  de.y  ; 
I  ou've  no  need  at  present,  I  thank  you,  to  s/tay; 
My  stomach  for  bailie's  gone  fi  om  me,  I  tri.m;' 
When  it  comi's  back  again,   I'll  lake  care   you  shall 

know. 
With  cudgel  crfisf,  as  long  as  you  list; 
But  as  for  this  fighting, 
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Which  some  take  delight  in  ; 

This  slashing  and  smashing,    with    siuord 

and  with  gun  ; 
On  consideration, 
I've  no  inclination 
To  he  partaker  of  any  such  fun. 
I'll  een  stay  at  home  in  my  village. 
And  carry  no  arms  but  for  tillage; 
My  wounds  shall  be  made 
With  the  scythe  or  the  spade. 
If  ever  my  blood  should  be  shed. 
A  finger  or  so 
Should  one  tvound,  or  a  toe. 
For  such  a  disaster 
There  may  be  a  plaster ; 
But  no  plaster  sticks  on  a  head.  \^Exit  Serg. 

Wife.  Then  wilt  thou  slay,  Joe? 
Mother.  "Wilt  thou,  boy  of  mine? 
Coun.  Wife,  give's  thy  hand,  and  mother,  give 
us  thine. 
Last  niglit  you  dodg'd  me  to  the  alehouse,  Jane; 
I  swore  to  be  reveng'd — 
Wife.  I  see  it  plain. 

Coun.  I  swore  to  be   reveng'd,  and  vovv'd,  in 
short, 
To  list  ma,  to  be  even  with  thee  for't; 
But  kiss  me,  now  my  plaguy  anger's  o'er. 

Wife.  And  I'll  ne'er  dodge  thee  to  the  alehouse 
more. 


Coun. 


DUETT.— Countryman  and  Wife. 
From  henceforth ,  wedded  to  my  farm. 


My  thoughts  shall  never  rove  on  harm  ; 
I  to  the  field  perchance  may  go. 
But  it  shall  be  to  reap  or  sow. 

Wife.        Now  blessings  on  thy  honest  heart. 
Thy  wife  shall  bear  an  equal  part  ; 
Work  thee  without  doors,  she  within 
Will  keep  the  house,  and  card  and  spin, 

Coun.         How  foolish  they,  in  love  with  strife. 
Who  quit  the  peaceful  country  life  ; 

Wife.        Where  tvholesome  labour  is  the  best, 
And  surest  guide  to  balmy  rest! 

Together.  That  lot  true  happiness  secures. 

And  bless' d,  be  prais'd,  is  mine  and  yours, 
Content  beneath  the  humble  shed. 
We'll  toil  to  earn  our  babies  bread; 
With  mutual  kindness  hear  love's  joke. 
And  pity  greater,  finer  folk. 

{Here  is  introduced  a  Dance  of  Light-hor.te- 
men,  Recruits,  and  Country-girls;  after 
which,  the  Sergeant  comes  out,  with  a 
drinking  glass  ut  his  hand,  followed  by 
the  party,  to  the  Countryman,  the  Wife, 
and  the  Mother,  v!ho  have  been  looking  on 
\  the  dance.) 

Serg.  Well,  countryman,  art  ofT  the  listing  pin, 
Ifet  wilt  thou  beat  a  march  ? 

Wife.  Dear  Joe!  come  in. 

Mother,  Hang-dog !  begone,  and  tempt  mj  boy 
no  more. 

Wife.  Do,  Sergeant,  pray  now — 

Coun.  Mother,  wife,  give  o'er. 
I  see  the  gentleman  no  harm  intends. 

jSerQ.  I!    heav'a  forbid;   but  let  us  part  like 
friends. 


We've  got  a  bottle  here  of  humming  ale. 
'Tis  the  king's  health. 

Coun.  And  that  I  never  fail  : 
Lord  love  and  bless  him,  he's  an  honest  man. 

Serg.  Lads,  where  your  music  ? 

Coun.  Nay,  lill  up  the  can. 
We'll  drink  the  royal  family, 

Serg.  So  do; 
King,  queen,  and  all. 

Coun.  And  Jane  shall  drink  them,  too. 

FINALE. 

Coun.      Here's  a  health  to  ki7ig  George,  peace  and 
glory  attend  him. 
He's  merciful,  pious;   he's  prudent  and 
just; 
Long  life,  anda  race  like  himself,  heav'n  send 
him. 
And  humble  his  foes  to  his  crowti  in  the 
dust. 


Chorus. 


Wife. 


Beat  drums,  beat  amain, 
Let  the  ear-piercing  fife 
To  our  measures  give  life  ; 
While  each  British  heart 
In  the  health  hears  a  part. 
And  joins  the  loyal  strain. 

Here's  a  health  to   the  queen;  gracious, 
mild,  and  engaging. 
Accomplished  in  all  that  a  ivoman  should 
own; 
The  cares  of  her    consort    with    softness 
assuaging. 
Whose  manners  add  splendour  and  grace 
to  a  throne. 


Chorus. 


Beat  drums,  heat  amain, 
Let  the  ear-piercing  fife 
To  our  measures  give  life  ; 
While  each  British  heart 
In  the  health  bears  a  part. 

And  joins  the  loyal  strain. 

Mother.  Here's  a  health  to  the  beautiful  babes,  whom 
the  nation 
Regard  as  a  pledge  from  the  sire  it  re- 
veres ; 
Heav'n  shield  the  sweet  plants  from  eacl 
rude  visitation. 
And  rear  them  to  fulness  of  virtue  am 
years. 

Beat  drums,  beat  amaiti, 
Let  the  ear-piercing  fife 
To  our  measures  give  life; 
While  each  British  heart 
In  the  health  bears  a  part. 

And  joins  the  loyal  strain.  ■. 

Here's  success  to  his  majesty's  arms,  evei\ 
glorious. 

And  great  may  they  be  on  the  land  am'] 

the  main;  ' 

As  just  is  their  cause,  may  they  still  prow 

victorious. 

And  punish  the  rashness  of  France  {^m 

of  Spain. 

Chorus.  Beat  drums,  beat  amain. 

Let  the  ear-piercing  fife 
To  our  measures  give  life; 
While  each  British  heart 
In  the  health  bears  a  part 

And  joins  the  loyal  strain.  [^Exemt 


Chorus. 


Serg. 
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LOVE  A  LA  MODE; 

A    FARCE,   IN  TWO  ACTS.—BY  CHARLES  MACKLIN. 


"^''"'"''^nif',!'!^  "'i^^ 


CHARACTERS. 

SIR   THEODORF.   GOODOHILD  |     SIR   CALLAGHAN    O'BRALLAGHAN   |        MR.   MORDECAI 
SIR   ARCHY    MACSARCASM        |      'SQUIRE   GROOM  |        CHARLOTTE 


ACT  I, 

ScTENE  l.—An  Apartment  at  Sir  Theodore 

Goodchild's. 

£«fer  Sir  Theodore  GooDCHiLDrt»idCHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  alittle  mirth, 
guardian ;  even  those  wlio  happen  to  be  the  objects 
must  approve  the  justice  of  it. 

Sir  T.  But  consider,  Cliarlofte,  what  will  the 
world  say  of  met  Will  it  not  be  in  every  mouth, 
that  Sir  Theodore  Goodcliild  was  a  very  imprudent 
man,  in  combining  with  his  ward  to  turn  her  lovers 
into  ridicule  1 

'.  Char.  Not  at  all,  sir;  the  world  will  applaud  the 
inirth,  especially  when  they  know  what  kind  of 
.overs  they  are;  and  that  the  sole  motive  of  their 
addresses  was  the  lady's  fortune.  Well,  sure,  since 
l.he  days  of  giants  and  enchanted  castles,  no  poor 
'lanisel  has  been  besieged  by  such  a  group  of  odd 
mortals.  Let  me  review  my  equipage  of  lovers  : 
he  first  upon  the  list  is  a  beau  Jew,  who,  in  spite 
i»f  nature  and  education,  sets  up  for  a  wit,  a  geutle- 
,aan,  and  a  man  of  taste. 

!  Sir  T.  Ay,  laugh  at  him  as  much  as  yon  will. 
i  Char,  The  next  is  a  downright  English,  New- 
jiarket,  stable-bred,  gentleman-jockey;  who,  hav- 
ing ruined  his  finances  by  dogs,  grooms,  cocks, 
ind  horses,  and  such  like  company,  now  thinks  to 
Btrieve  his  afl'airs  by  a  matrimonial  match  with  a 
iity  fortune. 

1  Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  find,  madam,  you  have 
jernsed  the  'squire  with  great  exactness. 
i  C/iur.  Pretty  well,  sir.  To  this  Newmarket  wight 
'acceeds  a  proud,  haughty,  Caledonian  knight; 
I'hose  tongue,  like  the  dart  of  death,  spares  neither 
jex  nor  age:  all  dread,  and  all  feel  it. 
;  <S'i>  T.  Yes,  yes  ;  his  insolence  of  family,  and  li- 
Jntiousness  of  wit,  have  gained  him  the  contempt 


and  general  toleration  of  mankind.  But  we  must 
not  look  upon  his  spleen  and  ill-nature,  my  dear, 
as  a  national,  but  a  personal  vice. 

Char.  As  such,  sir,  I  always  understand,  and 
laugh  at  him.  Well,  of  all  my  swains,  he  is  the 
most  whimsical ;  his  passion  is  to  turn  every  mortal 
into  ridicule:  even  T,  the  object  of  his  flame,  can- 
not escape ;  for,  while  his  avarice  courts  my  for- 
tune, his  pride  despises  and  sneers  at  my  birth. 
Sir  T.  That,  Charlotte,  is  only  to  shew  his  wit. 
Char.  True,  sir.  The  next  in  Cupid's  train  is 
your  nephew,  guardian;  a  wild  Irish,  Prussian, 
hard-headed  soldier,  whose  military  humour,  and 
fondness  for  his  profession,  make  me  fancy,  some- 
times, that  he  was  not  only  born  in  a  siege,  but 
that  Bellona  had  been  his  nurse.  Mars  his  school- 
master, and  the  furies  his  playfellows.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  fie!  Charlotte,  how  can 
you  be  so  severe  upon  my  poor  nephew  ? 

Char.  Upon  my  honour.  Sir  Theodore,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  severe,  for  I  like  his  character  ex- 
tremely. Ha,  ha! 

Sir  T.  Well,  well ;  notwithstanding  your  mirtli, 
madam,  I  assure  you,  he  has  gained  the  highest 
esteem  in  his  profession.  But  what  can  ^ou  expect, 
my  dear,  from  a  soldier,  a  mere  rough-hewn  sol- 
dier, who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  would  leave  Ireland 
and  his  friends?  so  that  I  don't  suppose  he  has  six 
ideas  out  of  his  profession  :  garrisons  and  camps 
have  been  the  courts  and  academies  that  have 
formed  him.  But  he  ever  had,  from  a  child,  a  kind 
of  military  madness. 

Char.  Oh!  I  am  in  love  with  his  warlike  haraour, 
I  think  it  highly  entertaining. 

Sir  T.  As  he  has  not  made  any  direct  addresses 
to  you,  Charlotte,  let  me  inform  him  how  improper 
such  a  step  would  be,  and  even  let  us  leave  him  out 
of  our  scheme  to-night, 
IIG 
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Char.  Oh!  sir,  impossible!  our  day's  sport,  our 
plot,  our  everything,  would  be  imperfect  without 
him;  why,  I  intend  iiim  to  be  the  leading  instru- 
ment in  the  concert.  One  cannot  possibly  do  with- 
out Sir  Callaghan  Brail — Bra— Brail — Pray,  guar- 
dian, teach  me  to  pronounce  my  lover's  name. 

Sir  T.  Thou  art  a  mad  creature  I  Well,  madam, 
I  will  indulge  your  wicked  mirth  :  his  name  is 
Callaghan  O'Brallaghan. 

Char,  Oh,  shocking!  Callaghan  O'Brallaghan  ! 
Why,  it  is  enough  to  choke  one ;  and  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  uttered  as  a  Welsh  pedigree.  Why,  if 
the  fates  should  bring  us  together,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  hire  an  Irish  interpreter  to  go  about  with 
me,  to  teach  the  people  to  pronounce  my  name. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

.S'(V  T.  You  may  laugh,  madam,  but  he  is  as  proud 
of  that  name  as  any  of  your  lovers  are  of  their  titles. 
I  suppose  they  all  dine  here.  < 

Char.  Certainly  ;  all  but 'Squire  Groom. 

Sir  T..  Oh  !  you  must  not  expect  him;  he  is  at 
York ;  he  was  to  ride  his  great  match  there  yester- 
day. Let  me  see  :  what  is  it  o'clock!  almost  three. 
I  will  bat  just  step  to  Lincoln's-inn  Hall,  and  see 
what  they  are  doing  in  your  cause  ;  it  is  to  be  ended 
to-day.  By  the  time  I  return,  I  suppose  your 
company  will  be  come.  A  good  morning  to  yon, 
Charlotte. 

Char.  Sir,  a  good  morning.  [^Exit  Sir  T. 

Morclecai.  {Suigs  Italian  mithout.) 

Enter  a  Servant. 


Serv.  Mr.  Mordecai,  madam. 
Char.  Shew  him  in. 


\_Exil  Serv, 


Enter  MoRDECAI. 

Morde.  (Singing  an  Italian  air,  and  addressing 
Charlotte  fantasiic.alhj.)  Voi  sete  molto  cortese  ! 
anima  mia !  Here  let  me'kneel  and  pay  my  softest 
adoration;  and  thus,  and  thus,  in  amorous  transport, 
breathe  my  last.  (Kisses  her  hand.) 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Softly,  softly  1  You  would 
riot,  surely,  breathe  your  last  yet,  Mr.  Mordecai ? 

Morde.  Why,  no,  madam;  I  would  live  a  little 
longer  for  your  sake.  ( Boiving  very  low.) 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  are  intinitely  polite:  but 
a  truce  with  your  gallantry — why,  you  are  as  gay 
as  the  sun  ;  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  batter 
fancied  than  that  suit  of  your's,  Mr.  Mordecai. 

Morde.  Ha,  ha!— a— well  enough;  just  as  my 
tailor  fancied.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Do  you  like  it,  madaml 

Char.  Quite  elegant!  I  don't  know  any  one 
about  town  deserves  the  title  of  beau  better  than 
Mr.  Mordecai. 

Morde.  Oh!  dear  madam,  you  are  very  obliging. 

Char.  I  think  you  are  called  Beau  Mordecai  by 
everybody, 

Morde.  Yes,  madam,  they  do  distinguish  me  by 
that  title,  but  I  don't  think  I  merit  the  honour. 

Char.  Nobody  more ;  for  I  think  you  are  always 
by  far  the  finest  man  in  town.  But,  do  you  know 
that  I  have  heard  of  your  extraordinary  court,  the 
other  night,  at  the  opera,  to  Miss  Sprightly  ■? 

Morde.  Oh,  heavens!  madam,  how  can  you  be  so 
severe?  That  the  woman  has  designs,  I  steadfastly 
believe  ;  but  as  to  me — oh  ! 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  deny 
it,  for  my  intelligence  is  from  very  good  hands. 

Morde.  Pray,  who  may  that  be? 

Char.  Sir  Arcliy  Macsarcasm. 

Morde.  Oh,  shocking!  the  common  Pasquin  of 
the  town:  besides,  madam,  you  know  he's  my 
rival,  and  not  very  remarkable  for  veracity  in  his 
narrations. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  cannot  say  he's  a  religious 
observer  of  truth,  but  his  humour  always  makes 
amends  for  his  invention.  You  must  allow  he  has 
humour,  Mr.  Mordecai. 

Morde.  O  cuor  mio!    How  can  you  think  so? 


Bating  his  scandal,  dull,  dull  as  an  alderman  afle  I 

six  pounds  of  turtle,  four  bottles  of  port,  and  twelvi; 

pipes  of  tobacco.  i 

C/iar.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     Oh!  surfeiting,  surfeiting!    ■ 

Morde.  The  man,  indeed,  has  something  droll' 

something  ridiculous  in  him;  his  abominable  Scot:; 

accent,  his  grotesque  visage  almost  buried  in  snufi'i 

the  roll  of  his  eyes,  and  twist  of  his  mouth,  hi;| 

strange,  inhuman  laugh,  his  tremendous  periwigl 

and  his  manner  altogether,  indeed,  has  something 

so  caricaturely  risible  in  it,  that — ha,  ha,  ha! — maj; 

I  die,  madam, 'if  I  don't  take  him  for  a  mountebank  | 

doctor  at  a  Dutch  fair.  "  ' 

Char,  Oh,  oh!   what  a  picture  has  he  drawn!     i 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  is  below,  madam,  i 

Char.  Shew  him  up.  \^Exit  Serv\ 

Morde.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  he  is  a  horrid] 

foul-mouthed,  uncouth  fellow?  He  is  worse  to  me' 

madam,   than    assafoetida,   or   a   tallow-chandler'i'i 

shop  in  the  dog-days;  his  filthy  high-dried  poisonsi 

me,   and  his   scandal  is    grosser  than   a  hacknej' 

news-writer's:  madam,  he  is  as  much  despised  bj; 

his  own  countrymen  as  by  the  rest  of  the  worldi 

The  better  sort  of  Scotland  never  keep  him  comi 

pany  :  but  that  is  entre  nous,  entre  nous.  ', 

Sir  A.  (Without.)  Rat>dol,  bid  Sawney  be  her<; 

wi'  the  chariot  at  aught  o'clock  exactly.  j 

Enter  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm.  (Mordecai  run.\ 
up  to  embrace  him.) 

Ha,  ha,  ha  '  my  chield  o'  circumcision,  gie's  a  wa^ 
o'  yer  loof;  boo  d'ye  do,  my  bonny  Eesraelite? 

Morde.  Always  at  your  service,  Sir  Archy.  Hi, 
stinks  worse  than  a  Scotch  snufi'-shop.  (Aside,) 

Sir  A.  Weel,  Mordecai,  I  see  ye  are  as  deeligen 
in  the  service  o'  yer  mistress  as  in  the  service  o 
yer  leuking -glass,  for  yer  face  and  yer  thoughts  an 
a'  turned  upon  the  ane  or  the  ither. 

Morde.  And  I  see  your  wit,  Sir  Archy,  like  ; 
lawyer's  tongue,  will  ever  retain  its  usual  politeues; 
and  good-nature. 

Char.  (Coming  forward.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Civil  aru 
witty  on  both  sides.  Sir  Archy,  your  most  obedient 
(Courtesies.) 

Sir  A.  Ten  thoosand  pardons,  madam,  I  didn; 
observe  ye;  I  hope  I  see  yer  ladyship  weel.  Ah 
ye  look  like  a  diveenity.  (Bowing  aivkwardly  am 
low.) 

Char.  Sir  Archy,  this  is  immensely  gallant. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  madam,  I  see  my  friend  Mordeca 
here,  is  determined  to  tak'  awa'  the  prize  frae  us  a' 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  He  is  tricked  out  in  a'  the  colours  o 
the  rainboo. 

Char.  Mr.  Mordecai  is  always  well  dressed,  Si: 
Archy. 

Sir  A.  Upon  honour,  he  is  as  fine  as  a  jay.  Tun 
aboot,  mon,  turn  aboot ;  let  us  view  yer  finery 
stap  alang,  and  let  us  see  yer  shapes;  he  has  i 
bonnv  march  wi'  him;  vary  weel,  vary  aleegant 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Guid  troth!  I  think  I  never  saw  ; 
tooth^rawer  better  dressed  in  a'  my  life.  (Ad 
miring  Mordecai  s  dress.) 

Char.  H51,  ha,  ha! 

Morde.  You  are  very  polite,  sir. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Archy,  what  is  become  of  mj^ 
Irish  lover,  your  friend.  Sir  Callaghan?  I  hope  hi 
dines  here.  1 

Sir  A.  Ah,  ah!  guid  faith  wuU  be!  Ihaebrough 
him  alang  wi'  me. 

Char.  What,  is  he  in  the  house? 

Sir  A.  Ay,  in  this  very  mansion,  madam  ;  for  J> 
maun  ken,  that,  like  the  monarchs  o'  auld,  I  neve' 
travel  noo  withoot  my  feul. 

Char.  Then,  pray.  Sir  Archy,  exhibit  your  fool 

Morde.  Let's  have  a  slice  of  him. 

Sir  A.  Jauntly,  jauntly  ;  no'  so  fast!  he's  no'  v, 
right  order  yet. 
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Char.  How  do  you  mean,  Sir  Archy? 
Sir  A.  Madam,  as  we  came  liitber,  I  cooncelled 
Lim  to  write  a  love  epistle  to  you,  by  way  o'  intro- 
duction till  his  coursliip  :  lie  is  noo  aboot  it  below 
stairs,  an  in  ten  minutes  ye  may  look  to  see  an 
amorous  billet,  sic  as  iiae  nae  been  penned  sin'  the 
days  o   Don  Quixote.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Char.  Oh,  charming!  I  shall  be  impatient  till  I 
see  his  passion  upon  pajier. 

'Sir  A.  Gude  laith  I  madam,  he  has  done  that 
already  ;  for  he  has  composed  a  jargon  that  he  ca's 
a  sonnet,  upon  his  bewitching  Charlotte,  as  he  terms 
you.  Mordecai,  you  have  heard  him  sing  it. 

Morde.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archv,  I  have 

heard  him  roar  it.    Madam,  we  had  himlast  ni<rht 

I  at  the  tavern,  and  made  him  give   it  to  us  in  an 

Irish  howl,  that  might  be  heard  from  hence  to  West 

Chester. 

'Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  ye  have  a  deevilish 
deal  o'  wit,  Mordecai. 
I       J^'''"*"-  ^^'  'la-  ha!  I  must  hear  this  song. 
'      Morde.  Madam,  your  servant :  I  will  leave  Sir 
Archy  to  entertain  you  for  a  few  minutes. 
Cluir.  You  are  not  going,  Mr,  Mordecai  1 
Morde.  Madam,   I  am  only  going  down  stairs  to 
see  it  Sir  Callaghan  is  disengaged  ;  and  if  he  be,  to 
I  have  a  laugh  at  him  before  dinner,  by  way  of  a 
I  whet;  that's  all,  madam;  only  by  way  of  a  whet. 
\    /lirA.  But,  harkye!  Mr.  Mordecai,  not  a  seela- 
'  Die  o   the  letter. 

Morde.  Oh  !   never  fear  me.  Sir  Archy,  I  am  as 

secret  as  a  spy.  [Exit. 

Sir  A.  What  a  fantastical  baboon  this  Eesraelite' 

i  niaks  o'  himsel' !    The  fallow  is  the  mockery  o'  the 

'hale  nation. 

C'/iar.  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  entertainins'. 
Sir  Archy.  ° 

Sir  A.  Oh!  yes,  he  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  very 
usefu'  in  society;  for  wharever  he  comes  there 
maun  be  laughter.  But,  now,  madam,  if  ye  please, 
a  word  or  twa  n'  oor  ain  matters:  ye  see  I  dinna 
pester  ye  wi'  flames,  and  darts,  and  sighings,  and 
lamentations,  and  freevolous  protestations,  like  yer 
silly  lovers  in  a  romance;  for  ye  ken  I  always  speak 
my  thoughts  wi'  a  blunt  integrity:  madam,  I  love 
yoii,  and  gin  I  didna,  I  wad  scorn  to  say  it. 

Char.  Oh!  Sir  Archy,  all  the  world  allows  you 
Sincerity,  which  is  the  most  valuable  quality  a  friend 
or  a  lover  can  possess. 

,  f"'4-  ^''^'■y  ti^ue,  madam;  therefore,  I  cannot 
help  gi  ing  ye  a  bit  o'  advice  concerning  these  fal- 
lows aboot  ye,  wha  ca'  themsels  your  lovers.  'Squire 
Broom,  doubtless,  is  a  man  o'  honour,  and  my  vary 
?ude  friend,  but  he  is  a  beggar,  a  beo-gar";  and 
Louching  this  Mordecai,  the  fallow's  walthy,  'tis 
true;  yes,  yes,  he  is  walthy,  but  he  is  a  reptile  a 
jnere  reptile  !  and,  as  to  the  Irishman,  Sir  Calla- 
ghan O  Brallaghan,  the  fallow's  weel  eneugh  to 
augh  at,  but  I  wad  hae  ye  look  aboot  ye  there  ;  for 
<fe  ken  that  yer  guardian  is  his  uncle,  and,  to  my 
.ertain  knowledge,  there  is  a  design  upon  yer  for- 
ane  in  that  quarter,  depend  upon  it. 
_  Char.  Very  possible.  Sir  Archy,  very  possible  • 
era  woman's  fortune,  I  believe,"  is  the  principal 
>bject  of  every  lover's  wish. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  yer  observation  is  very  orthodox 
n  truth,  as  to  Mordecai,  Sir  Callaghan,  'Squire 
proom,  and  sic  like  fallows  ;  but  men  o'  honour— 
i(nen  o'  honour,  madam,  hae  ither  principles.  I 
I  issure  ye,  lady,  the  tenor  o'  my  affection  is  nae  for 
,onr  pecuniar,  but  for  the  mental  graces  o'  yer 
aul,  and  the  deevlne  perfections  o'  yer  body, 
vliich  are,  indeed,  to  me  a  Peru  and  a  Mexico. 

C/uir.  Oh  !  Sir  Archy,  you  overwhelm  me. 

Sir  A.  31adam,  I  speak  upon  the  veerity  o'  mine 
onour;  beside,  madam,  gin  ye  marry  me,  ye  wull 
larry  a  man  o'  sobreety  and  economy  :  'tis  true,  I 
im  not  in  the  high-day  o'  blude,  yet,  as  the  poet 
'I'lgs,  'farfraethe  vale  o' years  ;'  not  like  our  young 


(lashy  whipsters,  that  gang  alT  like  a  squib  or  a 
cracker  on  a  rejoicing  night,  in  a  noise  and  a  stink, 
and  are  never  heard  o'  after. 

Char.  You  are  certainly  right,  Sir  Archy,  the 
young  fellows  of  fashion  are  mere  triOes. 

Sir  A.  They  are  baubles,  madam;  absolute  bau- 
bles and  prodigals;  therefore,  ye  should  prepon- 
derate the  matter  weel  before  ye  mak'  yer  election. 
Consider,  madam,  there  is  nae  scant  o'  walth  or 
honour  in  oor  family.  Lady,  we  hae,  in  the  house 
o'  Macsarcasm,  twa  barons,  three  viscounts,  sax 
earls,  ane  marquisate,  and  twa  dukes,  besides  baro- 
nets and  lairds  oot  o'  a'  reckoning. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  What  gars  ye  laugh,  madam"? 
Char.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but— ha,  ha,  ha! 
— I  am  laughing  to— ha,  ha,  ha!— to  think  what  a 
number  of  noble  relations  I  shall  have. 

Sir  A.  'Faith  !  wull  ye,  madam  ;  and  ither  guess 
families  than  ye  hae  in  this  part  o'  the  world. 
Odswuns!  madam,  there  is  as  much  difl'erence  be- 
twixt our  nobeelity  o'  the  north,  and  your's  o'  the 
south,  as  there  is  "between  a  hound  o'  blude  and  a 
inangrel. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray,  how  do  you  make  out 
that,  Sir  Archy? 

.S'(V  A.  Why,  madam,  in  Scotland,  a'  oor  nobee- 
lity are  sprung  frae  monarchs,  warriors,  heroes, 
and  glorious  achievements  ;  now,  herein  the  south, 
ye  are  a'  sprung  frae  sugar-hogsheads,  rum-pun- 
cheons, woo'-packs,  hop-sacks,  earn-bars,  and  tar- 
jackets;  in  short,  ye  are  a  composeetion  of  Jews, 
Turks,  and  refugees,  and  o'  a'  the  commercial  va- 
grants o'  the  land  and  sea;  a  sort  of  amphibious 
breed  ye  are. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  W^e  are  a  strange  mixture, 
indeed;  nothing  like  so  pure  and  noble  as  you  are' 
in  the  north. 

Sir  A.  Oh!  naething  like  it,  madam,  naething 
like  it ;  we  are  o'  another  kidney.  Now,  madam,  as 
ye  yoursel'  are  nae  weel  propagated,  as  ye  hae  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  child  o'  commerce,  ye  should 
endeavour  to  mak'  your  espousals  into  ane  o'  oor 
auncient  noble  families  o'  the  north;  for  ye  maun 
ken,  madam,  that  sic  an  alliance  wull  purify  yer 
blude,  and  gie  ye  a  rank  and  consequence  in  the 
warld  that  a'  yer  pelf,  were  it  as  muckle  as  the 
bank  o'  Edenbrough,  cou'dna  purchase  for  ye. 

Char.  Very  true,  Sir  Archy,  very  true  ;  upon  my 
word,  your  advice  is  friendly  and  impartial,  and  I 
will  think  of  it. 

Enter  Mordecai. 

Morde.  Here  he  is ;  he  is  coming,  madam  ;  be  is 
but  just  giving  some  orders  to  his  servant  about 
his  baggage  and  post-horses. 

Char.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  away. 

Morde.  Troth  is  he,  madam ;  he  is  impatient  to 
be  with  the  army  in  Germany. 

Sir  C.  {Within.)  Is  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  and 
the  lady  this  way,  do  you  say,  young  man? 

Serv.  (  Within.')  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  C.  (  Within.)  Then,  I'll  trouble  you  with  no 
further  ceremonj'. 

Enter  8iK  Callaghan  O'Bp.allaghan. 
Madam,  I  am  your  most  devoted  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  and  am  proud  to  have  the  honour 
of  kissing  your  fair  hand  this  morning.  (Salutes 
Charlotte.) 

Char.  Sir  Callaghan,  your  humble  servant.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  we  are  likely  to  lose  you.  I  was  in 
hopes  the  campaign  had  been  quite  over  in  Ger- 
many for  this  winter. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  madam,  it  was  quite  over,  but  it 
began  again:  a  true  genius  never  loves  to  quit  the 
Held  till  he  has  left  himself  nothing  to  do  3  for  then, 
you  know,  madam,  he  can  keep  it  with  more  safetj'. 

Sir  A.  AVell,  but.  Sir  Callaghan,  just  as  ye  en- 
tered the  apartment,  the  lady  was  urging  she  should 
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like  it  raiglifily,  gin  ye  wad  favour  her  wi'  a  slight 
narrative  of  the  late  transactions  and  battles  in 
Germany. 

Char.  If  Sir  Cailaglian  would  be  so  obliging. 

Sir  C.  Oh!  dear  madam,  don't  ax  me. 

Char.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon;  I  would  not  press  any- 
thing that  I  thought  might  be  disagreeable  to  you. 

Sir  C.  Oh!  dear  madam,  it  is  not  for  that;  but 
it  rebuts  a  man  of  honour  to  be  talking  to  ladies  of 
battles,  and  sieges,  and  skirmages  ;  it  looks  like 
gasconading  and  making  tiie  fanfaron.  Besides, 
madam,  I  give  you  my  honour,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  making  a  true  description  of  a 

Char.  How  so,  sir?  [battle. 

Sir  C.  Why,  madam,  there  is  so  much  doing 
everywhere,  there  is  no  knowing  what  is  done  any- 
where; for  everj'  man  has  his  own  part  to  look 
after,  which  is  as  much  as  he  can  do,  without  mind- 
ing what  other  people  are  about.  Then,  madam, 
there  is  such  drummiug  and  trumpeting,  firing  and 
smoking,  tigliting  and  rattling  everywhere;  and 
such  an  uproar  of  courage  and  slaughter  in  every 
man's  mind;  and  such  a  delightful  confusion  alto- 
gether, that  you  can  no  more  give  an  account  of  it 
than  you  can  of  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

Sir  A.  As  I  shall  answer  it,  I  think  it  a  very  de- 
scriptive account  that  he  gives  of  a  baltle. 

Char.  Admirable!  and  very  entertaining. 

Mor(Je.  Oh,  delightful! 

Sir  A.  Mordecai,  ask  him  some  questions;  to 
him,  to  him,  nion  ;  hae  a  little  fun  wi'  him  ;  smoke 
him,  smoke  him  ;  rally  him,  mon,  rally  him.  (^Apart 
to  Mordecai.) 

Morde.  I'll  do  it,  I'll  do  it ;  yes,  I  will  smoke 
the  Captain.  (Apart.)  Well,  and  pray.  Sir  Calla- 
ghan,  how  many  might  you  kill  in  a  battle  ? 

Si,-C.Sir^.  _"      ^ 

Morde.  I  say,  sir,  how  many  might  you  have 
killed  in  any  one  battle'! 

Sir  C.  Kill!  Hum!  Why,  I  generally  kill  more 
in  a  battle  than  a  coward  would  choose  to  look 
upon,  or  than  an  impertinent  fellow  would  be  able 
to  eat.     Ha!  are  you  answered,  Mr.  Mordecai? 

Morde.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  am  answered.  He  is  a 
devilish  droll  fellow  ;  vastly  queer. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  lie  is  vary  queer.  But  ye  were  vary 
sharp  upon  him.  Odswuns!  at  him  again,  at  him 
again;  have  another  cut  at  him.  {Apart.) 

Morde.  Yes,  I  will  have  another  cut  at  him. 
{Apart.) 

Sir  A.  Do,  do.  He'll  bring  himsel  infill  a  d — d 
scrape  presently.  {Aside.) 

Morde.  {Going  to  Sir  C.  and  sneering  at  him.) 
He,  he,  he  !  But,  harkye  !  Sir  Callaghan — he,  he, 
he! — give  me  leave  to  tell  you  now,  if  I  were  a 
general — 

Sir  C.  Yon  a  general!  'Faith!  then,  you  would 
make  a  very  pretty  general.  {Turns  Mordecai 
about.)  Pray,  madam,  look  at  the  general.  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Mordecai,  be  advised, 
and  don't  prate  about  generals;  it  is  a  very  hard 
trade  to  learn,  and  requires  being  in  the  field  late 
and  early,  a  great  many  frosty  nights  and  scorching 
days,  to  be  able  to  eat  and  drink,  and  laugh,  and 
rejoice,  with  danger  on  one  side  of  you,  and  death 
on  the  other;  and  a  hundred  things  beside,  that  you 
know  no  more  of  than  I  do  of  being  high-priest  of 
a  synagogue  ;  so  hold  j'our  tongue  about  generals, 
Mr.  Mordecai,  and  go  and  mind  your  lottery- 
tickets,  and  your  cent,  per  cent,  in  'Cfhange-alley. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  He  hath  tickled  up  the 
Eesraelite:  he  has  gi'en  it  the  Moabite  o'  baith 
sides  o'  his  lugs. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Callaghan,  sure,  you  must  have 
been  in  immineut  danger  in  the  variety  of  actions 
you  must  have  gone  through. 


Sir  C.  Oh !  to  be  sure,  madam  ;  who  would  be  al 
soldier  without  danger?  Danger,  madam,  is  a  sol-j 
dier's  greatest  glory,  and  death  his  best  reward. 

Morde.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  That  is  an  excellent  bull 
Death  a  reward  !  Pray,  Sir  Callaghan,  no  offence, 
I  hope,  how  do  you  make  death  being  a  reward? 

Sir  C.  How  !    Why,  don't  you  know  that? 

Morde.  Not  I,  upon  honour! 

Sir  C.  Why,  a  soldier's,  death  in  the  field  o( 
battle,  is  a  monument  of  fame,  that  makes  him  as 
much  alive  as  Ciesar,  or  Alexander,  or  any  dead 
hero  of  them  all. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Char.  Very  well  explained.  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  C.  Why,  madam,  when  the  history  of  the 
English  campaigns  in  America  come  to  be  written, 
there  is  your  own  brave  young  general,  that  died 
in  the  field  of  battle  before  Quebec,  will  be  alive 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Char.  You  are  right,  Sir  Callaghan  ;  his  virtues, 
and  those  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  that  action,  will 
be  remembered  by  their  country  while  Britain  on 
British  gratitude  has  a  being. 

Sir  A.  Oh!  the  highlanders  did  gude  service  in 
that  action;  they  cut  them,  and  slashed  them,  and 
whapt  them  aboot,  and  played  the  vary  deevil  wi' 
them,  sir.  There's  nae  sic  tiling  as  standing  a  high- 
lander's  Andrew  Ferara ;  they  will  slaughie  ail"  a 
fallow's  head,  at  a  dash  slap :  it  was  they  that  didi 
the  business  at  Quebec. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  say  they  were  not  idle,  for  they 
are  tight  fellows.  Give  me  your  hand.  Sir  Archy; 
I  assure  you,  your  countrymen  are  good  soldiers: 
ay,  and  so  are  our's,  too. 

Char.  Well,  Sir  Callaghan,  I  assure  yon,  I  ami 
charmed  with  your  heroism,  and  greatly  obliged  tc 
you  for  your  account.  Come,  Mr.  Rlordecai,  we 
will  go  down  to  Sir  Theodore,  for  I  think  I  heard 
his  coach  stop.  i 

Morde.  Madam,  I  attend  you  with  pleasure; 
will  you  honour  me  with  the  tip  of  your  ladyship's- 
wedding-finger?  Sir  Callaghan,  your  servant:; 
your's,  your's  ;  look  here,  here.     [Exit  with  Chari 

Sir  C.  I  find  he  is  a  very  impertinent  coxcomb  < 
this  same  beau  Mordecai. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  d — d  impudent  rascal ! 

SirC.  I  assure  you,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  b(' 
upon  the  qui  vine  with  him,  for  his  jokes  and  hi;; 
mockeries,  but  that  the  lady  was  by. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  he  is  a  cursed  impudent  fallo\y!  Be  | 
cause  he  is  suffered  to  speak  till  a  man  o'  fashioi 
at  Bath  and  Tunbridge,  and  other  public  places,  tin 
rascal  always  obtrudes  himsel'  upon  ye.  But,  Si 
Callaghan,  hae  ye  written  the  letter  to  the  lady? 

Sir  C.  I  have  not. 

Sir  A.  Hoo  happened  that,  mon? 

SirC.  Why,  upon  reflecting,  I  found  it  woulti 
not  be  consisting  with  the  decorums  of  a  man  o 
honour,  to  write  to  a  lady  in  the  way  of  matrimonia 
advances,  before  I  had  first  made  my  aftection; 
known  to  her  guardian,  who  is,  you  know,  mj 
uncle;  so,  I  have  indited  the  letter  to  him  insteai 
of  the  lady,  which  is  the  same  thing,  you  know. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha!  Exactly,  exactly  :  for,  so  ye  d( 
but  write  aboot  it,  ye  ken,  it  matters  not  to  whom 

Sir  C.  Ay,  that  is  what  I  thought  myself:  so 
here  it  is.  {Takes  out  a  letter.)  "  To  Sir  Theodor 
Goodchild." 

Sir  A.  Ay,  let  us  have  it :  I  warrant  it's  a  bonnj 
epistle. 

Sir  C.  {Reach.)  "Sir, — As  I  have  the  honour  ti 
bear  the  character  of  a  soldier,  and  to  call  Sir  Theo 
dore  Goodchild  uncle,  I  do  not  think  it  would  h 
consisting  ivith  a  man  of  honour  to  behave  like  . 
scoundrel." 

Sir  A.  That's  an  axcellent  remark,  SirCallagliar. 
an  axcellant  remark,  and  vary  new. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  remark.  {Reads. 
"  Therefore,  I  thought  proper,  before  I  proceeded  an 
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farther,  {for  I  have  done  nothing  as  yet,)  to  break 
my  mind  to  you  before  I  engage  the  affections  of  the 
young  lady."  You  see,  SirArcliy,  I  intend  to  carry 
the  place  like  a  soldier,  a  la  miVdaire,  as  we  say 
abroad,  for  I  make  my  approaches  regularly  to  the 
breast-work,  before  I  attempt  the  covered  way. 
Sir  A.  Axcellent !  that's  axcellent! 
Sir  C.  Yes,  I  think  it  will  do.  (Reads.)  "For 
as  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  one  that  knous  myfamiltf 
by  my  father's  side,  zvhich,  you  are  sensible,  is  as  old 
as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  older,  too;  so,  I 
thought  it  loould  be  foolish  to  stand  shilly-shally  any 
longer,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once."  You  see.  Sir 
Archy,  I  give  him  a  rub;  but  by  way  of  a  hint 
about  my  family  ;  because  why,  do  you  see?  Sir 
Tiieodore  is  my  uncle  only  by  my  mother's  side, 
•which  is  a  little  upstart  family,  that  came  in  with 
one  Strongbow,  but  t'other  day — lord  !  not  above 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago  ;  whereas,  my  fa- 
mily, by  my  father's  side,  are  all  the  true  ould 
Milesians,  and  related  to  the  O'Flaherty's  and 
O'Shaughnesses,  and  the  Mac  Lauclilins,  the 
O'Donnaghans,  O'Callaghans,  O'Geogaghans,  and 
all  the  tick  blood  of  the  nation  ;  and  I  myself,  you 
know,  am  an  O'Brallaghan,  which  is  the  ouldest  of 
them  all. 

Sir  A.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  believe  ye  are  o'  an  auncient 
family,  Sir  Callaghan  ;  but  ye  are  oot  in  ane  point. 
Sir  C.  What  is  that,  Sir  Archy  ? 
Sir  A.  Whar,  ye  said  ye  were  as  auncient  as 
ony  family  i'  the  three  kingdoms. 

Sir  C  'Faith!  then,  I  said  nothing  but  truth. 
Sir  A.  Hut,  hut,  hut  awa',  mon!  hutawa'l  ye 
muuna  say  that;  what  the  de'il  I  consider  our  fami- 
lies i'  the  north  ;  why,  ye  o'  Ireland,  sir,  are  but  a 
colony  frae  us ;  an  ootcast,  a  mere  ootcast ;  and  as 
such  ye  remain  till  this  hour. 

Sir  C.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archy,  that  is  the 
Scotch  account,  which,  you  know,  never  speaks 
truth,  because  it  is  always  ])artial :  but  the  Irish 
history,  which  must  be  the  best,  because  it  was 
written  by  an  Irish  poet  of  my  own  family,  one 
Shemus  Thurlough  Shannaghan  O'Brallaghan,  and 
he  says,  in  his  chapter  of  genealogy,  that  the  Scotch 
are  all  Irishmen's  bastards. 

Sir  A.  Hoo,  sir!  bastards!  Do  ye  mak' us  ille- 
geetemate,  illegeetemate,  sir? 
I  Sir  C.  'Faith  !  I  do  :  for  the  youngest  branch  of 
!  our  family,  one  Mac  Fergus  O'Brallaghan,  was  the 
1  very  man  that  werit  from  Carrickfergus,  and  peo- 
(  pled  all  Scotland  with  his  own  hands;  so  that,  my 
I  dear  Sir  Archy,  you  must  be  bastards,  of  course, 
;  you  know. 

i  Sir  A.  Harkye!  Sir  Callaghan,  tliougli  yer  ig- 
!  norance  and  vanity  wad  mak'  conquerors  and  ra- 
'  fishers  o'  yer  auncesters,  and  harlots  and  Sabines 
j  o'  cor  mithers,  yet,  ye  sail  prove,  sir,  that  their 
I  issue  are  a'  the  children  o'  honour. 
I  Sir  C.  Harkye,  harkye!  Sir  Archy,  what  is  that 
,   ye  mentioned  about  ignorance  and  vanity  ? 

Sir  A.  Sir,  I  denoonce  ye  baith  ignorant  ,and 
viiiii,  and  mak'  yer  maist  o't. 

Sir  C.  'Faith!  sir,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it;  for 

thev  are  words  I  don't  understand,  because  they 

are  what  no  gentleman  is  used  to  ;  and,  therefore, 

you  must  unsay  them. 

I       <S'«V  A.  Hoo,  sir  !  eat  my  words?  a  North  Briton 

i   eat  his  Avordsi 

Sir  C.  Indeed,  you  must,  and  this  instant  eat 
tlieiii. 

Sir  A.  Ye  sali  eat  first  a  piece  o'  this  weapon. 
,  (Draws.) 

Sir  C.  Poo,  poo  !  Sir  Archy,  put  up,  put  up  ;  this 
is  no  proper  place  for  such  work  ;  consider,  draw- 
ing a  sword  is  a  very  serious  piece  of  business,  and 
ought  always  to  be  done  in  private  :  we  may  be 
]M'(  vented  here;  but  if  you  are  for  a  little  of  that 
fun,  come  away  to  the  right  spot,  my  dear. 
Sir  A.  Nae  equivocation,  sir;  dinna  ye  think  ye 


Iiae  gotten  bean  Mordecai  to  cope  wi'.  Defend 
yersel ;  for,  by  the  sacred  honour  o'  Saint  Andrew, 
ye  sail  be  responsible  for  makin'  us  illegeetimate, 
sir,  illegeetimate ! 

Sir  C.  Then,  by  the  sacred  crook  of  Saint 
Patrick,  you  are  a  very  foolish  man  to  quarrel 
about  such  a  trifle.  But  since  you  have  a  mind  for 
a  tilt,  have  at  you,  my  dear,  for  the  honour  of  the 
sod.  Oho!  my  jewel !  never  fear  us,  you  are  as 
welcome  as  the  flowers  of  May.  {They  fight.) 

Enter  Charlotte. 
Char.  Oh,  bless  me  !  gentlemen,  what  are  you 
doing?  What  is  all  this  about? 

Sir  C.  Madam,  it  is  about  Sir  Archy's  great- 
grandmother. 

Char.  His  great-grandmother! 
Sir  C.  Yes,  madam;  he  is  angry  that  I  said  my 
ancestor,  Fergus  O'Brallaghan,  was  a  gallant  of 
her's. 

Char.  Grandmother  !  Pray,  Sir  Archj-,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  llils? 

Sir  A.  Bladam,  he  has  cast  an  afl'ront  upon  a 
hale  nation. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sure,  if  I  did,  it  was  more  than  I  in- 
tended ;  I  only  argued  out  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  O'Brallaghans. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  sir,  sin  ye  say  ^  e  ditlna  intend  the 
allroiit,  I  am  satisfied.    (Puts  up  his  sword.) 

Sir  C.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour;  there  are  two 
things  I  am  always  afiaid  of:  the  one  is,  of  being 
alfronted  myself,  and  the  other,  of  adronling  any 
man. 

Sir  A.  Vary  weel,  sir,  vary  weel. 
Char.  That  is  a  prudent  and  a  very  generous 
maxim.  Sir  Callaghan.  SirArcliy,  pray,  let  me  beg 
that  this  afl'air  may  end  here  :  I  desire  you  will  be 
the  friends  you  were  before  this  mistake  happened. 
Sir  A.  Madam,  yer  commands  aie  absolute. 
Char.  Sir  Callaghan — 

SirC.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I 
assure  you.  Sir  Archy,  I  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  adronting  or  quarrelling  with  you.  (Offers  to 
embrace.) 

Sir  A.  (Starling  from  him  with  contempt.)  Vary 
weel,  sir,  vary  weel. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon  your 
proud  Scotch  stomach  !  (Aside. ) 

Char.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are 
come  to  a  right  understanding:  I  hope 'tis  all  over. 
Sir  A.  I  am  satisfied,  madam;  there  is  an  end 
on't.  But  now.  Sir  Callaghan,  let  me  tell  ye  as  a 
friend,  ye  should  never  enter  iiitill  a  dispute  aboot 
leeterature,  heestory,  or  the  anteequity  o'  families, 
for  ye  hae  gotten  sic  a  wicked,  awkward,  cursed 
jargon  upon  yer  tongue,  that  ye  are  never  inteelli- 
gible  in  yer  language. 

SirC.  Ha,  ha,  lia!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sii: 
Archy,  it  is  you  that  have  got  such  a  cursed  twist 
of  a  fat  Scotch  brogue  about  the  middle  of  your  own 
tongue,  that  you  can't  understand  good  English 
wlieii  I  spake  it  you. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Weel,  that  is  droll  eneugh, 
upon  honour!  ye  are  as  gude  as  a  farce  or  a  co- 
medy:  but  ye  are  oot  again,  Sir  Callaghan;  it  is  ye 
that  hae  the  brogue,  and  not  me;  for  a'  the  warid 
kens  I  speak  the  sooth  country  sae  weel,  that 
wharever  I  gang,  I  am  always  ta'en  for  an  English- 
man :  but  we  wul  mak'  judgment  by  the  lady  which 
of  us  twa  lias  the  brogne? 

SirC.  Oh!  with  all  my  heart!  Pray,  madam, 
have  I  the  brogue? 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Not  in  the  least.  Sir  Calla- 
ghan, not  in  the  least. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  perceive  it. 
Char.  Pray,  Sir  Archy,  drop  this  contention,  or 
we  mav  chance  to  have  another  quarrel ;  you  both 
speak  "most  elegant  English:  neither  of  you  have 
the  brogue;  neither.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
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[Act  II. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Dinner  is  served,  madam,  and  Sir  Theo- 
dore desires  your  company.  [^Exit. 

Char.  I'll  wait  on  him.  Gentlemen,  you  will 
come.  \^Exit. 

Sir  A.  Instantly,  madam.  Weel,  Sir  Callagban, 
dinna  let  us  drap  the  design  o'  the  letter,  notwith- 
standing what  has  happened. 

Sir  C.  Are  we  friends,  Sir  Archy'? 

Sir  A.  Pooh!  upon  honour  am  I ;  it  was  a'  a 
mistake. 

Sir  C.  Then  give  me  your  hand :  I  assure  you. 
Sir  Arch^',  I  always  love  a  man  when  I  quarrel 
with  him,  after  I  am  friends. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Dinner  is  served,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Sir  A.  Come  alang,  then.  Sir  Callaghan  ;  I  will 
bring  ye  and  the  lady  togilher  after  dinner,  and 
then  we  sail  see  hoo  ye'U  niak'  yer  advances  in  love. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  never  fear  nie.  Sir  Archy  :  I  will  not 
stay  to  make  a  regular  siege  of  it,  but  will  take  her 
at  once  with  a  coup  de  main,  or  die  upon  the  spot; 
for,  as  the  old  song  sa)s.  Sir  Archy  : 

I  ou  never  did  hear  of  an  Irishman's  fear. 

In  love  or  in  battle,  in  love  or  in  battle ; 

We  are  alwaijs  on  duty,  and  ready  for  beauty, 

Tho'  cannons  do  rattle,  tho'  cannons  do  rattle: 

Jiy  day  and  by  night,  tve  love  and  ivejiyht. 

We're  honour's  defender,  tve're  honour's  defender  ; 

The  foe  and  the  fair  we  always  take  care 

To  make  them  surrender ,  to  make  them  surrender. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

Enter  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  and  Charlotte. 

jS'ir  ^ .  Odswuns !  madam,  step  intill  us  for  a 
moment,  ye  wuU  crack  yoursel  wi'  laughter;  we 
l)ae  gotten  ar)itlier  feul  come  to  divert  us  unex- 
pectedly, which,  I  think,  is  the  highest  finished 
feul  the  age  has  produced. 
.    Char.  Whom  do  you  mean.  Sir  Archy? 

Sir  A.  'Squire  Groom,  madam  ;  but  sic  a  figure, 
the  finest  ye  ever  beheld  :  his  little  half-beuts,  black 
cap,  jockey  dress,  and  a'  his  pontificalibus,  just  as 
he  rid  the  match  yesterday  at  York.  Anteequity,  in 
a'  its  records  o'  Greek  and  Roman  folly,  never  pro- 
duced a  senator,  visiting  his  mistress  in  so  com- 
plete a  feul's  garb. 

Char,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ridiculous!  I  thought  I  had 
done  wondering  at  the  mirror  of  folly  ;  but  he  is 
one  of  those  geniuses  that  never  appear  without 
surprising  the  world  with  some  new  stroke. 

Enter  MoRDECAI. 

Morde.  Oh!  madam — ha,  ha,  ha! — I  am  expiring! 
such  a  scene  betwixt  your  two  lovers,  'Squire 
Groom  and  Sir  Callaghan!  they  have  challenged 
each  other. 

Char.  Oh,  heavens!  I  hope  not. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  That's  gude,  that's  gude  !  I 
thought  it  would  come  to  action.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
That's  clever  !  now  we  sail  hae  ane  o'  them  penked. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Char.  How  can  you  laugh.  Sir  Archy,, at  such  a 
shocking  circumstance  ? 

Morde.  Don't  be  frightened,  madam — ha,  ha,  ha! 
don't  be  frightened  ;  neither  of  them  will  be  killed, 
take  my  word  for  it,  unless  it  be  with  claret,  for 
that's  their  weapon. 

Char.  Oh  !  Mr.  Mordecai,  how  could  you  startle 
one  so? 

Sir  A.  Oh!  I  am  sorry  for  that :  gude  faith!  I 
was  in  hopes  they  had  a  mind  to  shew  their  prow- 
ess before  their  mistress,  and  that  we  should  hae 
a  little  Irish  or  Newmarket  bluid  spilt.  But  what 
was  the  cause  of  challenge,  Mordecai? 


Morde.  Their  passion  for  this  lady,  sir.  'Squire 
Groom  challenged  Sir  Callaghan  to  drink  your  i 
ladj'ship's  health  in  a  pint  bumper,  which  thei 
knight  gallantly  accepted  in  an  instant,  and  re-i 
turned  the  challenge  in  a  quart;  which  was  as  gal-> 
lantly  received  and  swallowed  by  the  'Squire — ha,  i 
ha,  ha! — and  out-braved  by  a  fresh  daring  of  three » 
pints:  upon  which  I  thought  proper  to  decamp; 
not  thinking  it  altogether  safe  to  be  near  the  cham- 
pions, lest  I  should  be  deluged  by  a  cascade  of 
claret. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Char.  Oh,  monstrous!  they  will  kill  themselves. 

Morde.  Never  fear,  madam. 

Groom.  (Within,  hallooiuy.)  Come  along.  Sir 
Callaghan  O'Brallaghan!  hoics,  hoics!  hark  for- 
ward, my  honeys! 

Morde.  Here  your  champioti  comes,  madam. 

Enter  'Squire  Groom,  drunk. 

Groom.  Madam,  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons  for 
not  being  with  you  at  dinner;  it  was  not  my  fault, 
u])on  niy  honour,  for  I  sat  up  all  night,  on  purpose 
to  set  out  betimes;  but,  about  one  o'clock,  last 
night,  at  York,  as  we  were  all  d — d  jolly,  that  fool, 
Sir  Roger  Bumper,  borrowed  my  watch  to  set  his 
by  it — there  it  is,  look  at  it,  madam,  it  corrects  the 
sun;  they  all  stop  by  it,  at  Newmarket — and  so, 
madam,  as  I  was  telling  you,  the  drunken  block- 
head put  mine  back  two  hours  on  purpose  to  de- 
ceive me  ;  otherwise,  I  would  have  held  fifty  to 
one,  I  should  have  been  here  to  a  second. 

Char.  Oh  !  sir,  there  needs  no  apology  :  but  how 
came  you  to  travel  in  that  extraordinary  dress  ? 

Groom.  A  bet,  abet,  madam:  I  rid  my  match 
in  this  very  dress  yesterday;  so.  Jack  Buck,  Sir 
Roger  Bumper,  and  some  more  of  them,  laid  me 
a  hundred  each,  that  I  would  not  ride  to  London 
and  visit  you  in  it,  madam.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Don't  you 
think  I  have  touched  them,  madam?  eh!  I  have 
taken  them  all  in,  eh  !  haven't  I,  madam? 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Char.  You  have,  indeed,  sir.  Praj',  what  time 
do  you  allow  yourself  to  come  from  York  to 
London  ? 

Groom.  Eh!  time!  Why,  bar  a  neck,  a  leg,  or 
an  arm,  sixteen  hours,  seven  minutes,  and  thirty- 
three  seconds  ;  sometimes  three  or  four  seconds' 
under;  that  is,  to  the  Stones'-end,  not  to  my  own 
house. 

Sir  A.  No,  no ;  not  till  yer  ain  hoose,  that  would 
be  too  much. 

Groom.  No,  no;  only  to  the  Stones'-end;  but 
then,  I  have  my  own  hacks — steel  to  the  bottom—^ 
all  blood — stickers  and  lappers  every  inch,  my  dear, 
that  will  come  through  if  they  have  but  one  leg  out 
the  four.  I  never  keep  anything,  madam,  that  is 
not  bottom;  game,  game  to  the  last:  ay,  ay,  you 
will  find  everything  that  belongs  to  me  game, 
madam. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  yes,  he  is  game,  game 
to  the  bottom.  There,  walk  aboot,  and  let  us  see 
yer  shapes.  Ha!  what  a  fine  figure  !  why,  ye  are 
sae  fine  a  figure,  and  hae  sae  gude  an  understand- 
ing for  it,  it  is  a  pity  ye  should  ever  do  onythiiig  a' 
yer  life  but  ride  horse-races.  Dinna  ye  think  he's 
a  cursed  idiot,  Mordecai?  (Apart.) 

Morde.  (Apart.)  Hum!  he  is  well  enough  for  a 
'squire.   Ha,  ha! 

Groom.  Madam,  I  am  come  to  pay  my  respects 
to  you,  according  to  promise.  Well,  which  of  us  is 
to  be  the  happy  man  ?  you  know  I  love  you ;  may 
I  never  win  a  match  if  1  don't. 

Char.  Oh  !  sir,  I  am  convinced  of  your  passion; 
I  see  it  in  your  eyes. 

Sir  A,  Weel,  but 'Squire,  ye  hae  gi'en  us  nae  ac- 
count hoo  the  match  went. 

Char.  What  was  the  match? 

Groom.  Our  contribution.   There  are  seven  of. 
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«s:  Jack  Buck,  Lord  Brainless,  Bob  Rattle,  (you 
know  Bob,  niadara;  Bob's  a  d— d  honest  fellow!) 
Sir  Harry  Idle,  Dick  Riot,  Sir  Rosier  Bumper,  and 
inyseK.  We  put  in  live  hundred  a-piece,  all  to  ride 
ourselves,  and  all  to  carry  my  weii^ht.  Tiie  odds, 
at  starting,  were  six  and  seven  to  four  ajrainst  me, 
the  field  round;  and  the  Held,  ten,  lifteen,  and 
twenty  to  one  ;  for  you  must  know,  madam,  the 
tliin<j  I  was  to  have  ridden  was  let  down  — do  you 
luind? — was  let  down,  madam,  in  his  exercise. 
Sir  A.  That  was  unlucky! 

Groom.  Oh!  d— dunhick\!  however,  restarted 
off  score,  by  Jupiter;  and  for  the  first  half-mile, 
madam,  you  miijlit  have  covered  ns  with  your 
nnder-petlicoat.  But  your  friend  Bob,  madam- 
La,  ha  !  I  shall  never  forget  it— poor  Bob  went  out 
of  the  course,  and  i  un  over  two  attorneys,  an  ex- 
ciseman, and  a  little  beau  Jew,  Mordecai's  friend, 
madam,  that  you  used  to  laua;li  at  so  immoderately 
at  Bath;  a  little,  line,  dirty  thing,  with  a  chocolate- 
coloured  phiz,  just  like  Mordecai's.  The  people 
were  in  hopes  he  had  killed  the  lawyers,  but  were 

d y  disappointed  when  they  found  he  had  only 

broken  a  leg  of  one,  and  the  back  of  the  other. 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

'Sir  A.  And  hno  did  it  end,  'Squire?  Wha  wan 
the  subscription? 

Groom.  It  lay  between  Dick  Riot  and  I.  We 
■were  neck  and  neck,  madam,  lor  thiee  miles,  as  hard 
as  we  could  lay  leg  to  ground  ;  made  running  every 
inch;  but,  at  the  lirst  loose,  [  felt  for  him— found  I 
had  tlie  foot— knew  my  bottom — pulled  up — pre- 
tended to  dig  and  cut — all  fudge,  all  fudo-e,  mv 
dear;  gave  the  signal  lo  Pond  to  lay  it  r.n  tliick  — 
had  the  whip-hand  all  the  way — lay  with  my  nose 
in  his  flank,  under  the  wind,  thus — snug,  snug,  my 
dear,  quite  in  hand  ;  while  Riot  was  digging  and 
lapping,  right  and  left;  but  it  would  not  do,  mj 
dear,  against  foot,  bottum,  and  head;  so,  williin  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  distance-post,  poor  Dick 
knocked  up,  as  stiff  as  a  turnpike,  and  left  me  to 
canter  in  by  myself,  and  to  touch  them  all  round. 
Ha!  took  tiie  odds. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  to  what  a 
pitch  of  axcellence  oor  nobeelity  are  arrived  at  in 
the  art  of  sporting;  I  believe  we  axcel  a'  the  no- 
beelity in  Europe  in  that  science,  especially  in 
jockeyship. 

j  Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I 
will  stait  a  horse,  light  a  main,  hunt  a  pack  of 
(bounds,  ride  a  match  or  a  fox  ohace,  drive  a  set  of 
i horses,  or  hold  a  toast,  with  any  nobleman  in  Eu- 
|rope,  for  a  thousand  each,  and  I  say  done  first. 
I     All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

I  Sir  A.  ^Yhy,  I  ken  ye  wull,  and  I  wull  gangyer 
ihalves.  Why,  madam,  the 'Squire  is  the  keenest 
jsportsman  in  a'  Europe.  Madam,  there  is  nae- 
thing  comes  amiss  till  him;  he  wull  fish,  or  fowl, 
|or  hunt;  he  hunts  everything;  everything  frae  the 
|flae  i'the  blanket  to  the  elephant  in  the  forest.  He 
jis  at  a'  a  perfect  Ninirod;   are  ye  not,  'Squire? 

Grocm.  Yes,  d — e,  I'm  a  Ninirod,  madam;  at 
tail,  at  all;  anything,  anything.  Why,  I  ran  a  snail 
with  his  grace,  the  other  day,  for"five  hundred; 
(nothing  in  it ;  won  it  hollow,"  above  half  a  horn's 
(length. 

I  .S'(V  A.  By  above  half  a  horn's  length!  that  was 
aallow,  indeed,  'Squire. 

Groom.  Oh  !   devilish  hollow. 
Sir  A.  But  where  is  Sir  Callaghan  a'  this  time? 
I    Groom.   Oh  !    he's   with   Sir  Theodore,  who  is 
|Oking  him  about  his  drinking  bumpers  with  me, 
jmd  his  passion  for  you,  madam. 
,    Sir  A.  Ye  mun   ken,  gentlemen,  this  lady  and  I 
jiae  laid  a  scheme  to  hae  a  little  sport  wi'  Sir  Cal- 
laghan ;  now,   if  you  wull  stap  behind  that  screen, 
nd  promise  to   be  silent,  I'll  gang  and  fetch  him, 
nd  \  e  sail  hear  him  make  love  as  fierce  as  ony  hero 
1  :>  Iragedy.  , 


Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  be  as  silent  as  a  hound  at 
fault. 

Sir  A.  Then  do  ye  retire,  madam,  and  come  in 
till  him,  as  if  ye  came  on  purpose.  I'll  fetch  him 
in  an  instant. 

Char.  I  shall  be  ready,  Sir  Archy.  [Exit. 

Sir  A.  Get  ye  behind,  get  ye  behind,  gentle- 
men. [Exit. 

Groom.  Ay,  ay  ;  we'll  squat,  never  fear.  Sir 
Archy.  An  Irishman  make  love!  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  what  an  Irishman  can  .say  when  he  makes 
love.  What  do  you  think  he'll  say,  little  Shadrach? 
Do  you  think  he'll  make  love  in  Irish? 

Morde.  Something  very  like  it,  I  dare  say, 
'Squire.     Let  us  retire,  here  they  come.    lExeunt. 

Enter  SiR  Arcuy  Macsarcasm  and  SiR  Calla- 

GHAN  O'BraLLAGHAN. 

Sir  A.  Speak  bauldly,  man;  ye  ken  the  auld 
proverb,  "Faintheart—" 

'V;c  C.  That  is  true — "  never  won  fair  lady." 
Yes,  I  think  now  I  have  got  a  bumper  or  two,  I 
may^  tell  her  my  passion,  and  bring  the  point  to  ati 
echiircisst^ment. 

Sir  A.  Ay,  that's  right,  mon  I  stick  to  that,  she 
wull  be  wi' you  in  a  twinkling.  Yer  servant,  I  wish 
ye  gude  success,  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Sir  Archy,  your  servant.  Well,  now, 
what  am  I  (o  do  in  this  business?  I  know  it  is  a 
great  scandal  for  a  soldier  to  be  in  love  in  time  of 
war:  I  strive  to  keep  her  out  of  my  mind,  but 
can't;  the  more  I  strive  to  do  it,  the  Uiore  she 
comes  in.  I  am  upon  the  forlorn-hope  here,  so 
must  e'en  make  my  push  with  vigour  at  once. 

J?;(;er  CffARLOTTE. 
Char.  Sir  Callaghan,  your  servant. 
Sir  C.   RIadam,    I   humbly  beg  your  pardon  for 
not  seeing  of  you  sooner;  but  I  was  speaking  a  so- 
liloquy to  myself,  about  your  ladyship,   and   that 
kept  me  from  observing  yon. 

Char.  Sir  I'lieodore  told  me  you  wanted  to  speak 
to  me  upon  some  particular  business. 

Sir  C.  Why,  lookye,  madam,  for  mv  part,  I  was 
never  born  or  bred  in  a  school  of  compliments, 
where  tliey  learn  fine  bows  and  fine  speeches,  but 
in  an  academy  where  heads,  and  legs,  and  arms, 
and  bullets,  dance  country-dances  without  the 
owner's  leave,  just  as  the  fortune  of  war  directs  : 
therefore,  madam,  all  that  I  can  say  to  you  is,  that 
your  eyes  have  made  me  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  that 
Cupid  has  made  a  garrison  of  my  heart,  and  kept 
me  to  devilish  hard  duty  ;  and  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  before  I  come  to 
action. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Callaghan,  among  all  your  symp- 
toms of  love,   you  have  forgot  to  mention  one  that 
I  am  told  is  very  elegant,  and  very  powerful. 
Sir  C.  Pray,  what  is  that,  madam. 
Char.  A  song  that  I  hear   you   have  made,  and 
set  yourself,  in  the  true  Irish  taste. 

Sir  C.  3Iadam,  I  own  I  have  been  guilty  of  tor- 
turing the  muses  in  the  shape  of  a  song,  anil  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  putting  your  ladyship's  name 
to  it. 

Char.  Upon  one  condition  I  will,  which  is,  that 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  hear  you 
sing  it. 

Sir  C.  Oh!  dear  madam,  don't  ax  me;  it  is  a 
foolish  song;  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Char.  Nay,  I  must  insist  u|>on  hearing  if,  as  you 
expect  or  value  the  smiles,  or  fear  the  frowns^  of 
your  mistress  ;  for,  by  your  poetry,  I  shall  judge 
of  your  passion. 

Sir  C.  Then,  madam,  you  shall  have  it,  if  it 
were  ten  times  worse.  Hem,  hem!  Fal,  lal,  la! 
I  don't  know  how  I  shall  come  about  the  right  side 
of  my  voice.  Now,  madam,  I  tell  you  'before- 
hand, you  must  not  expect  such  fine  singing  from 
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rae  as  you  hear  at  the  opera ;  for,  you  know,  we 
Irishmen  are  not  cut  out  ior  it  like  the  Italians. 

SONG. 

Let  other  men  sing  of  their  goddesses  bright, 
That  darken  the  dag  and  eiilighftn  the  night  ; 
I  sing  of  a  woman — but  suchjlesh  and  blood, 
A  touch  of  her  fijiger  would  do  your  heart  good. 
With  my  fill,  lal,  lal,  Syc. 

Ten  times  in  each  day  to  my  charmer  I  come, 
ToteRher  my  passion,  butcan't,  I'm  struck  dumb; 
For  Cupid  he  seizes  my  heart  by  surprise, 
Andmy  tongue  falls  asleep  at  the  sight  of  her  eyes. 

Her  little  dog  Pompey's  my  rival,  I  see; 
She  kisses  and  hugs  him,  but  frowns  upon  me: 
Then,  jjr'ythee,   my  Charlotte,   abuse   not  your 

charms, 
Instead  of  a  lap-dog,  take  me  to  your  arms. 

Char,  Well,  Sir  Callaghan,  your  poetry  is  ex- 
cellent; nothing  can  surpass  it  but  your  singing. 

Sir  C.  Lookye,  madam  ;  to  come  to  the  point,  I 
know  I  can't  talk  fine  courtship,  and  love,  and  non- 
sense, like  other  men  ;  for  I  don't  spake  from  my 
tongue,  but  my  heart ;  so  that  if  you  can  take  up 
your  quarters  for  life  with  u  man  of  honour,  a  sin- 
cere lover,  and  an  honest  Prussian  soldier,  now  is 
your  time,  I  am  your  man.  What  do  you  say,  ma- 
dam? Come,  speak  the  word  boldly,  aud  take  me 
to  your  arms. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Don't  be  so  violent,  Sir  Cal- 
laghan  ;  but,  say  a  lady  were  inclined  to  do  herself 
the  honour  of  going  before  a  priest  with  you,  I 
suppose  you  would  have  so  much  complaisance  for 
your  mistress,  as  to  quit  your  trade  of  war,  and 
live  at  home  with  her,  were  she  to  request  it  of 
yaa. 

Sir  C.  Why,  lookye,  madam,  I  will  deal  with 
you  like  a  man  of  honour  in  that  point,  too,  and  let 
you  into  the  secret.  I  have  received  the  king  my 
master's  money  (and  a  brave  king  he  is,  I  assure 
you)  for  above  seventeen  years,  when  I  had  none 
of  my  own  ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  a  title  and  for- 
tune, and  that  he  has  need  of  my  service,  I  think  it 
would  look  like  a  poltroon  to  leave  him  :  no,  ma- 
dam, it  is  a  rule  with  me,  never  to  desert  my  king 
or  my  friend  in  distress. 

Char.  Your  sentiment  is  great,  I  confess.  I  like 
your  principles  ;  they  are  noble  aud  most  heroic, 
but  a  little  too  military  for  me.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exit. 
Sir  C.  What!  does  she  decline  the  battle? 
Well,  then,  I'll  not  quit  the  field  yet,  though  ;  I'll 
reconnoitre  her  once  more,  and  if  I  can't  bring  her 
into  action,  why,  then,  I'll  break  up  the  camp  at 
once,  ride  post  to  Germany  to-morrow  morning, 
and  so  take  my  leave  in  a  passion,  without  saying  a 
word.  lExii. 

Enter  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  and  ]\Iordi;cai. 

Morde.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
Sir  Archy  ?  the  house  seems  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bailiffs,  and  Sir  Theodore  looks  and  speaks 
as  if  an  earthquake  had  just  happened. 

Sir  A.  Your  conjecture  is  very  right,  Mr.  Mor- 
decai ;  'tis  a' o'er  wi' him !  he  is  undone!  a  beg- 
gar, and  so  is  the  girl.   ' 

Morde.  You  astonish  nie. 

Sir  A.  It  is  an  unexpected  business;  but  'tis  a 
fact,  I  assure  ye.  Here  he  is  himsel'.  Poor  de- 
vil!  hoo  dismal  he  looks. 

Enter  SiR  THEODORE  GooDCHILD  and  an 
Attorney. 
Sir  T.  You  are  the  attorney  concerned  for  the 
creditors,  Mr.  Atkins? 

Attor.  I  am.  Sir  Theodore;  and  am  extremely 
sorry  for  the  accident. 

Sir  T.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir  ;  you  do  but  your 
duty.    The  young  lady  is  that  way,  sir;  if  you  will 


step  to  her,  I'll  follow  you.  \_Exit  Attorney.']  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me.  Sir  Archy ;  this  is  a  sudden 
and  unhappy  afiair;  I    am  unfit  for  company;  I  , 
must  go   and   open   it   myself  to  poor  Charlotte. , 

[Exit. 

Morde.  But,  pray,  Sir  Archy,  what  has  occa- 
sioned all  this? 

Sir  A.  'Faith,  Mordecai,  I  dinna  ken  the  par- 
ticulars :  but  it  seems,  that  he  and  a  rich  merchant 
in  Holland,  (his  partner,  and  joint-guardian 
over  this  girl,)  are  baith  bankrupts ;  and,  as  the 
lawyer  that  is  withoot  there  confirms,  have  failed  \ 
for  above  a  hundred  thoosand  poonds  mair  than 
they  can  answer.  i 

Morde.  But  how  is  this  to  affect  the  young  lady? 

Sir  A.  Why,  sir,  the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune 
was  in  trade  it  seems,  with  Sir  Theodore  and  his  j 
partner;  besides,  the  suit  in  chancery,  that  she  had  - 
wi'  the  company  for  aboov  forty  thoosand  poonds,  ; 
has  heen  determined  against  her  this  very  day  ;  so, 
that  they  are  a'  undone.     Beggars,  beggars  ! 

Morde.  I  understood  that  the  affair  was  clearly 
in  her  favour. 

Sir  A.  Oh!  sir,  ye  dinna  ken  the  law.  The  law 
is  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  science,  that  smiles  in  yer 
face  while  it  picks  yer  pocket;  and  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  professors 
than  the  justice  of  it. — Here  the  parties  come,  and 
seemingly  in  great  affliction.  ! 

Enter  Sir  Theodor-e  and  Charlotte 

GOODCHILD. 

Char.  Dear  sir,  be  patient,  and  moderate  your 
sorrow;  it  may  not  be  so  terrible  as  yourappre-, 
hensions  make  it.     Pray,  bear  up. 

Sir  T.  For  myself  I  care  not;  but.  that  you 
should  be  involved  in  my  ruin,  and  left  fortuneless; 
your  fair  expectations  of  a  noble  alliance  blasted; 
your  dignity  and  affluence  fallen  to  scorn  and  pe- 
nury— 

Char.  It  cannot  prove  so  bad,  sir.  I  will  not 
despair,  nor  shall  you  ;  for  though  the  law  has 
been  so  hard  against  me,  yet,  in  spite  of  its  wiles 
and  treachery,  a  competency  will  still  remain, 
which  shall  be  devoted  to  mitigate  your  misfor- 
tunes. Besides,  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  on  bis  promise  and  assistance  I  will 
rely. 

Sir  A.  Wull  ye!  ye  may  as  weel  rely  upon  the 
assistance  o'the  philosopher's  stone.  What  the 
deevil,  wad  she  marry  me  to  tinker  up  the  fortunes 
o'broken  citizens.  But  I  wull  speak  till  them, 
and  end  the  affair  at  once.  {Aside.) — I  am  con- 
cerned to  see  you  in  this  disorder.  Sir  Theodore. 

Char.  If  all  the  vows  of  friendship,  honour,  and 
eternal  love,  which  you  have  so  often  made  me, 
were  not  composed  of  idle  breath,  and  deceitful 
ceremony,  now  let  their  truth  beseen. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  messenger 
o'  ill  tidings,  but  a'  oor  connexion  is  at  an  end. 
Oor  house  hae  heard  o'  my  addresses  till  you  ;  and 
I  hae  had  letters  frae  the  dukes,  the  marquis,  and 
a'  the  dignitaries  o'the  family,  remonstrating,  nay, 
expressly  prehibiting  my  contaminating  the  blood 
of  Macsarcasm  wi'  ony  thing  sprung  from  a  hogs- 
head or  a  coonting-hoose.  I  assure  ye  ray  passion 
for  ye  is  mighty  Strang,  madam  ;  but  I  canna  bring 
disgrace  upon  an  honourable  family^ 

Char.  No  more;  your  apology  is  baser  than  your 
perfidy.     There  is  no  truth,  no  virtue  in  man ! 

Sir  A.  Gude  troth,  nor.  in  woman  neither,  that 
has  nae  fortune.  But  here  is  Mordecai :  now,  ma- 
dam, a  wandering  Eesraelite,  a  casualty,  a  mere 
casualty,  sprung  frae  annuities,  bills,  bubbles, 
bears,  and  lottery-tickets,  and  can  hae  nae  family 
objections.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  you ;  and 
till  this  olTspring  of  accident  and  mammon  t  resign 
my  interest  in  ye. 

Morde.  Sir,  t  am  iufinitely  obliged  to  you;  but — 
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a — matrimony  is  a  subject  I  have  never  thoroughly 
considered  ;  and  I  must  take  some  time  to  delibe- 
rate, before  I  determine  upon  that  inextricable  bu- 
siness: besides,  madam,  I  assure  you,  my  afiairs 
are  not  in  a  matrimonial  situation. 

Char.  No  apology,  sir.  Begone  !  I  despise  you 
and  your  apology. 

Enter  'SQUIRE  Groom. 

Groom.  Holes!  lioics!  What's  the  matter  here? 
What  is  all  this"!  What,  are  we  all  at  fault?  Is  this 
true,  Sir  Theodore?  I  iiear  that  you  and  the  filly 
have  both  run  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post. 

Sir  T.  It  is  too  true;  but  1  iiope,  sir,  that  will 
make  no  alteration  in  your  affection. 

Groom.  Harkye!  Sir  Theodore,  I  always  m&ke 
my  match  according  to  the  weight  my  thing  can 
carry.  When  I  offered  to  take  tier  into  my  stable, 
she  was  sound,  and  in  good  case ;  but  I  hear  her 
wind  is  touched  ;  if  so,  I  would  not  back  her  for  a 
shilling.  Matrimony,  Sir  Theodore,  is  a  cursed 
long  course  ;  devilish  heavy  and  sharp  turnings.  It 
won't  do;  can't  come  through,  my  dear;  can't 
come  through. 

Sir  A.  I  think,  'Squire,  ye  judge  very  nicely. 
Noo,  in  my  thoughts,  the  best  thing  the  lady  can 
do  is  to  snap  the  Irishman. 

Morde.  Well  observed,  Sir  Archy.  Snap  him, 
snap  him,  madam !     Hush !   he's  here. 

Enter  Sir  Callaghan  O'Brallaghan. 

Sir  A.  Ha!  mv  gude  friend,  Sir  Callaghan,  J 
kiss  yer  hand.  I  hae  been  speaking  to  the  lady  wi' 
a' the  eloquence  I  hae;  she  is  enamoured  o'  yer 
person,  and  ye  are  just  come  i'the  nick  to  receive 
her  heart  and  her  hand. 

Sir  C.  By  the  honoar  of  a  soldier,  madam,  I 
shall  think  that  a  greater  happiness  than  any  that 
fortune  can  bestow  upon  me. 

Sir  A.  Come,  come,  madam  ;  true  love  is  impa- 
tient, and  despises  ceremony  ;  gie  him  yer  hand  at 
ance. 

Char.  No,  sir;  I  scorn  to  deceive  a  man  who 
offers  me  his  heart:  though  my  fortune  is  rained, 
my  mind  is  untainted;  even  poverty  shall  not  per- 
vert it  to  principles  of  baseness. 

Sir  C.  Fortune  ruined!  Pray,  Sir  Theodore, 
what  does  the  import  of  this  language  mean  ? 

Sir  T.  The  sad  meaning  is.  Sir  Callaghan,  that, 
in  the  circuit  of  Fortune's  wheel,  the  lady's  station 
is  reversed :  she  who,  some  hours  since,  was  on 
the  highest  round,  is  now  degraded  to  the  lowest : 
this,  sir,  has  turned  the  passion  these  gentlemen 
professed  for  her  into  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  I  sup- 
pose will  cool  the  fervency  of  your's. 

Sir  C.  Sir  Theodore,  I  assure  you,  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  her  distress. 

Sir  T.  Sir? 

jSV  C.  When  she  was  computed  to  have  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  I  loved  her 'tis  true  ;  but  it 
was  with  fear  and  trembling,  like  a  man  that  loves 
to  be  a  soldier,  yet  is  afraid  of  a  gun  ;  because  I 
looked  upon  myself  as  an  unequal  match  to  her  ; 
but  now  she  is  poor,  and  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
serve  her,  I  find  something  warm  about  my  heart 
here,  that  tells  me  I  love  her  better  than  when  she 
was  rich,  and  makes  me  beg  she  will  take  my  life 
this  instant,  and  all  I  have  into  her  service. 

Sir  T.  Generous,  indeed,  Sir  Callaghan. 

SirC.  Madam,  my  fortune  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
enough  to  maintain  a  couple  of  honest  hearts,  and 
have  something  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of  a 
friend,  which  is  all  we  want,  and  all  that  fortune 
is  good  for. 

Sir  T.  Here,  take  her,  sir;  she  is  your's,  and 
what  you  first  thought  her,  mistress  of  a  noble  for- 
tune. 

Groom.  Whaf? 

Morde,  How's  this? 


Sir  A .  Gently  !  hush !  saf\Iy  I  he  is  only  taking 
him  in,  he  is  taking  him  in!  the  bubble's  bit! 

Sir  T.  And  had  she  millions,  your  principles  de- 
serve her  :  she  has  a  heart,  loving  and  generous  as 
your  own,  which  your  manly  virtue  has  subdued, 
and  tempered  to  your  warmest  wishes. 

Sir  C.  Pray,  Sir  Theodore,  what  does  all  this 
mean"!  Are  you  in  jest,  or  in  earnest?  By  my  ho- 
nour, I  don't  know  how  to  understand  one  word 
you  say.  First,  she  has  a  fortune,  then  she  has 
no  fortune  ;  and  then  she  has  a  great  fortune  again  ! 
this  is  just  what  the  little  jackanapes  about  town 
call  humbugging  a  man. 

•S'eV  7'.  Sir,  I  am  serious. 

SirC.  And,  pray,  what  are  you,  madam?  Are 
you  serious,  too,  or  in  joke] 

Char.  Such  as  I  aniy  sir,  if  yon  dare  venture 
upon  me  for  life,  I  am  your's. 

Sir  C.  By  the  integrity  of  my  honour,  madam,  I 
will  venture  upon  you,  not  only  for  life,  but  for 
death,  too!  which  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  life, 
you  know. 

Sir  T.  I  hope,  nephew,  you  will  excuse  the  de- 
ceit of  my  feigned  bankruptcy,  and  the  pretended 
ruin  of  the  lady's  fortune  :  it  was  a  scheme  devised 
to  detect  the  illiberal,  selfish  views  of  prodigals, 
who  never  address  the  fair  but  as  the  mercenary 
lure  attracts;  a  scheme  to  try  and  reward  your 
passion,  which  hath  shewn  itself  proof  against  the 
time's  infection. 

Sir  C.  'Faith,  then,  it  was  no  bad  piece  of  gene- 
ralship in  you.  But  now  she  has  surrendered  her- 
self prisoner  of  war,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  lay 
her  under  contribution  ;  for  your  kisses  are  lawful 
plunder,  and  mine  by  the  laws  of  love.  {Kisses 
her.)  Upon  my  honour,  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Groom.  Why,  the  knowing  ones  are  all  taken  in 
here;  double-distanced.  Zounds!  she  has  run  a 
crimp  upon  ns. 

Morde.  She  has  jilted  us  confoundedly. 

Sir  A.  By  the  cross  o'  St.  Andrew  I'll  be  re- 
venged ;  for  I  ken  a  lad  of  an  honourable  family, 
that  understands  the  auncient  classics  in  a'  their 
perfection  ;  he  is  writing  a  comedy,  and  he  sail  in- 
sinuate baith  their  characters  intill  it. 

Morde.  And  I  will  write  a  satire  upon  her,  in 
which  she  shall  have  an  intrigue  with  a  life- 
guards'-nian  and  an  opera-singer. 

Groom.  I  can't  write;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do — I'll  poison  her  parrot,  and  cut  oft'  her  squir- 
rel's tail,  d — e  ! 

Sir  C.  Harkye  !  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  as 
my  leave  for  all  this.  If  you  touch  a  hair  of  the 
parrot's  head,  or  a  feather  of  the  squirrel's  tail, 
or  if  you  write  any  of  your  nonsertsical  comedies 
or  lampoons,  I  shall  be  after  making  bold  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  your  bodies.  Ha!  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent pen  by  my  side,  that  is  a  very  good  critic, 
and  that  can  write  a  very  legible  hand  upon  imper- 
tinent authors. 

Sir  A.  Hoot  awa !  hoot  awa!  Sir  Callaghan, 
dinna  talk  in  that  idle  manner,  sir;  oor  swords  are 
as  sharp  and  as  responsible  as  the  swords  of  ither 
men.  But  this  is  nae  time  for  sic  matters  ;  ye  hae 
got  the  lady,  and  we  hae  got  the  willows.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  little  Girgishite  here,  because  he  has 
bespoken  his  nuptial  chariot  and  a'  bis  leeveries  ; 
and,  upon  honour,  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  gude 
friend  the  'Squire  here;  the  lady's  fortinwadhae 
been  very  convenient  till  him,  for  I  fancy  he  is  fet- 
lock deep  in  the  turf:  and,  upon  honour,  I  am 
sorry  for  the  lady,  for  she  has  missed  being  matched 
iutill  the  house  of  Macsarcasm,  which  is  the  great- 
est loss  of  a' 

Sir  C.  The  whole  business  together  is  something 
like  the  catastrophe  of  a  stage  play,  where  knaves 
and  fools  are  disappointed,  and  honest  men  re- 
warded, [E.xeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Part  of  an  ornamented  Farm. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Groveby  and  Dupeley, 
meeting. 

Sir  H.  Dear  Charles,  welcome  to  England!  and 
doubly  welcome  to  Old  worth's  Oaks!  Friendship, 
I  see,  has  wings,  as  well  as  love. 

Dupe.  Your  summons  found  me  the  day  after  mj 
arrival.  Next  to  my  eagerness  to  see  you,  was  that 
of  being  in  time  for  the  fete  champitre.  Novelty 
and  pleasure  are  the  beings  I  pursue. 

Sir  H.  You  have  pursued  but  their  shadows; 
here  they  reign,  in  the  manners  of  this  new  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  smiles  of  the  sweet  maid  of  the 
Oaks. 

Dupe.  Who,  in  the  name  of  curiosity,  is  she 
that  bears  this  romantic  title  ?  for  your  letter  was  a 
mere  eclogue  ;  the  devil  a  thing  could  I  make  out, 
but  a  rhapsody  upon  rural  innocence,  and  an  invi- 
tation from  a  gentleman  I  did  not  know,  to  an  en- 
tertainment I  never  saw. 

SirH.  Tlie  business  of  the  day  is  a  wedding, 
and  Charles  Dupely  is  invited  to  see  his  friend,  Sir 
Harry  Groveby,  united  to  the  most  charming  of  her 
sex. 

Dupe.  The  devil  it  is!    What,  a  young  fellow  of 


your  hope  and  fortune,  sacrificed  to  a  marriage  of 
romance!   But,  pr'ythee,  tell  me  who  she  is? 

Sir  H.  An  orphan  ward  of  the  worthy  old  gen-, 
tleman,  at  whose  seat  you  now  are  :  his  character  is 
singular,  and  as  amiable  in  its  way  as  hers.  In- 
heriting a  great  estate,  and  liberally  educated,  his 
disposition  led  him  early  to  a  country  life,  where" 
his  benevolence  and  hospitality  are  boundless  ;  and 
these  qualities,  joined  with  an  imagination  border- 
ing upon  the  whimsical,  have  given  a  peculiar  turn 
to  the  manners  of  the  neighbourhood,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  degrades  the  polish  of  courts — but  judge 
of  the  original. 

Enter  Oldworth. 
Mr.  Oldworth,  I  present  you  my  friend;  lie  is  just 
arrived  from  abroad ;  I  will  not  repeat  how  much. 
he  is  worthy  of  yoiir  friendship. 

Old.  To  be  worthy  of  your's.  Sir  Harry,  is  the 
best  recommendation.  {To  Dupeley.')  Sir,  yonr 
friend  is  going  to  receive  from  my  hands,  a  lovely 
girl,  who.se  merit  »he  has  discerned  and  loved, 
for  its  own  sake  :  such  nuptials  should  recall 
the  ideas  of  a  better  age :  he  has  permitted  me 
to  celebrate  them  upon  my  own  plan,  and  I  shall 
be  liapi)y  to  receive  the  judgment  of  an  accom- 
plished critic. 

Dupe.  Sir,  by  what  I  already  see  of  Oldvvorth's> 
Oaks,  and  know  of  the  character  of  the  master,  I 
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am  persuaded  tlie  talent  most  necessary  for  the 
company  will  be  that  of  giving  due  praise. 

Enter  HURRY. 

Hurry.  Lord!  sir,  come  down  to  the  building 
directly  ;  all  the  trades  are  together  by  the  ears  ;  it 
is  for  all  the  world  like  the  tower  of  Babylon  ;  they 
have  drove  a  broad-wheel  waggon  over  two  ham- 
pers of  wine,  and  it  is  all  running  among  lilies  and 
honeysuckles;  one  of  the  cooks  slunibled  over  one 
of  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  ham  and  chickens  into  a 
tub  of  white-wash  ;  a  lamp-lighter  spilt  a  gallon  of 
oil  into  a  creamed  apple-tart ;  and  they  have  sent 
for  more  roses,  and  there  is  not  one  left  within 
twenty  miles. 

Old.  Why,  honest  Hurry,  if  there  is  none  to  be 
had,  you  need  not  be  in  such  haste  about  them. 
Mercy  on  us!  my  fete  has  turned  this  poor  fellow's 
head  already;  he  will  certainly  get  a  fever. 

Hurry.  Get  a  favour,  sir  !  why,  there  has  not 
been  one  left  these  three  hours;  all  the  girls  in  the 
parish  have  been  scrambling  for  them,  and  I  must 
get  a  hundred  yards  more.  Lord  ha'  mercy!  there 
is  so  much  to  do  at  once,  and  nobodj'  to  do  it,  that 
it  is  enough  to  moider  one's  head.  If  you  loiter 
longer,  sir,  they  will  all  be  at  loggerheads  ;  they 
were  very  near  it  when  I  came  away.  [Exit. 

Old.  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Sir  Harry,  that  Lady 
Bab  Lardoon  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  expect 
her  ever}'  moment. 

Dupe.  Who  is  she,  pray? 

Sir  H.  Oh  !  she's  a  superior !  a  phccnix !  more 
worthy  your  curiosity  than  any  object  of  your 
travels.  She  is  an  epitome,  or  rather  a  caricature, 
of  what  is  called  very  fine  life,  and  the  first  female 
gamester  of  the  lime. 

Old.  For  all  that,  she  is  amiable  :  one  cannot 
help  discerning  and  admiring  the  natural  excellence 
of  her  heart  and  understanding,  though  she  is  an 
example  that  neither  is  proof  against  a  false  educa- 
tion, or  a  rage  for  fashionable  excesses.  But 
when  you  see  her,  she  will  best  explain  herself. 
This  fellow  will  give  me  no  rest. 

Re-e7iferHvnRY. 

Hurry.  Rest,  sir!  why,  I  have  not  slept  this 
fortnight :  come  along,  sir;  pray,  make  haste;  no- 
thing's to  be  done  without  it. 
Old,  Nor  with  it,  honest  Hurrj'. 

[Exit  mill  Hurry. 
Dupe.  Pr'ythee,  Sir  Harry,  how  came  your  ac- 
quaintance in  this  odd  family? 

Sir  H.  By  mere  chance:  suffice  it  that  I  came, 
saw,  and  loved.  I  laid  my  rank  and  fortune  at  the 
fair  one's  feet,  and  would  have  married  instantly; 
but  that  Oldworth  insisted  upon  a  probation  of  six 
months'  absence — It  has  been  a  purgatory  ! 

Dupe.  I  should  like  to  see  the  woman  that  could 
entangle  me  in  this  manner.  Shew  me  but  a  woman 
from  an  Italian  princess,  to  a  figurante  at  the  French 
opera;  and,  at  the  first  glance,  I  will  discover  the 
whole  extent  of  their  artifice,  find  their  true  lure, 
and  bring  them  to  my  hand  as  easily  as  a  tame 
I  sparrow. 

1  »S'(V  //.  And  pray,  mjr  sagacious  friend,  upon  what 
j  circumstances  have  you  formed  your  suspicions 
I  that  I  am  more  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  than 
[yourself? 

'  Dupe.  Upon  every  one  I  have  seen  and  heard; 
'but,  above  all,  upon  that  natural  propensity  of 
.every  true  home-bred  Englishman,  to  think  one 
I  woman  different  from  another.  Now,  I  hold  there 
is  but  one  woman  in  the  world. 

Sir  H.    I   perfectly   agree,    and   Maria  is  that 
charming  one. 
Dupe.  Ay  ;  but  Maria,  and  Lady  Bab,  and  Pa- 


mela Andrews,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  the  girl 
that  steals  a  heart  in  a  country  church,  and  she  that 
picks  your  pocket  in  Covent-garden,  are  one  and 
the  same  creature  for  all  that;  I  am  always  too 
quick  for  them,  and  make  fools  of  them  first.  Oh  ! 
do  but  try  them  by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down, 
you'll  find  them  as  transparent  as  glass. 

»S'/;-  H.  My  own  principle  will  answer  my  pur- 
pose just  as  well  ;  with  that  persjiective  I  have 
looked  through  the  woman,  and  discovered  the 
angel ;  and  you  will  do  the  same  when  you  see  lier, 
or  never  brag  of  your  eye-sight  more. 

Dupe.  Rhapsody  and  enthusiasm!  I  should  as 
soon  discover  Mahomet's  seveiith  heaven.  But 
what  says  your  uncle,  oldGroveby,  to  this  match"? 

Sir  H.  'Faith!  I  have  asked  him  no  questions, 
and  why  should  I  ?  when  I  know  what  must  be  his 
answer. 

Dupe.  Oh!  he  can  never  disapprove  a  passion 
that  soars  above  the  stars. 

Sir  H.  He  has  all  the  prejudices  of  his  years 
and  worldly  knowledge  ;  the  common  old  gentle- 
man's character — you  may  see  it  in  every  drama 
from  the  days  of  Terence  to  those  of  Congreve  ; 
though  not,  perhaps,  with  quite  so  much  good 
humour,  and  so  little  obstinacy  as  my  uncle  shews. 
He  is  ever  most  impetuous  when  most  kind  ;  and  I 
dare  trust  his  resentment  will  end  with  a  dramatic 
forgiveness. 

lie-enter  Hurry. 

Hurry.  Lord!  sir,  I  am  out  of  breath  to  find  you  ; 
why,  almost  everything  is  ready  except  yourself; 
and  madam  Maria  is  gone  to  the  grove,  and  she  is 
so  dressed,  and  looks  so  charming! 

Sir  H.  Propitious  be  the  hour!  Here,  Hurry, 
find  out  this  gentleman's  servant,  and  shew  him 
where  he  is  to  dress.  \Exit. 

Dupe.  Oh  !  I  shall  be  time  enough  :  Hurry 
shall  first  shev/  me  a  little  of  the  preparation. 
What  is  going  forward  here?  (^Approaches  the  side 
scene. ) 

Hurry.  Hold!  sir,  not  that  way;  my  master  lets 
nobody  see  his  devices  and  figaries  there. 

Dupe.  Why,  what  is  he  doing  there,  Hurry? 

Hurry.  Doing!  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  will 
tell  you  what  he  is  doing — I  hope  nobody  hears  us. 
(Looking  about.)  Why,  he  is  going  to  make  the 
sun  shine  at  midnight,  and  he  is  covering  it  with  a 
thousand  yards  of  sail-cloth,  for  fear  the  rain  should 
put  it  out.  Lord!  such  doings !  Here,  this  way, 
your  honour. 

Dupe.  But,  harkye  !  honest  Hurry,  do  stand  still 
a  moment  to  oblige  me. 

Hurry.  Stand  still,  sir!  Lord,  sir!  if  I  stand 
still,  everything  stands  still;  and  then  what  a  fine 
shampeter  should  we  make  of  it!  (RestJess.) 

Dupe.  Who  is  this  maid  of  the  Oaks,  friend 
Hn  rry  ? 

Hurry.  A  young  lady,  sir. 

Dupe.  I  thought  as  much. 

Hurry.  She  is  one  of  the  most  charmingest, 
sweetest,  delightfulest,  mildest,  beautifulest,  mo- 
de-stest,  genteelest,  never-to-be-praised-enough, 
young  creature  in  all  the  world  ! 

Dupe.  And  who  is  her  father,  pray? 

Hurry.  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own 
father.  Lord  bless  her  !  she  does  not  want  a  father. 

Dupe.  Not  while  Mr.  Oldworth  lives. 

Hurry.  Nor  when  he  is  dead  neither;  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  be  her  father,  and  everybody 
wishes  to  be  her  husband  ;  and  so,  sir,  if  yon  have 
more  questions  to  ask,  I'll  answer  them  another 
time,  for  I  am  wanted  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where. (  Bustles  about.) 

Dupe.  Shew  me  to  my  chamber  to  dress,  and  I'll 
desire  no  more  of  you  at  present. 

Hurry.  Bless  your  honour  for  letting  me  go ;  for 
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I  have  been  verv  miserable  all  the  while  you  were 
talking  to  me.  This  way,  this  way,  sir.       lExeunt. 

Scene  U.—The  Oaks. 

MaPvIA  discovered  sitting  under  a  tree. 

SONG.— Maria. 

Come,  sing  round  my  favourite  tree. 

Ye  songsters  that  visit  the  grove; 
'Twos  the  haunt  of  my  shepherd  and  me, 

And  the  bark  is  a  record  of  love. 

Iteclin'd  on  the  turf  by  my  side, 

He  tenderly  pleaded  his  cause; 
I  only  with  blushes  reply' d. 

And  the  nightingale  jilFd  up  the  pause. 

Come,  sing,  8fc. 

Enter  Oldworth. 

Old.  Joy  to  my  sweet  Maria!  may  long  suc- 
ceeding years  resemble  this,  her  bridal  hour!  may 
health,  and  peace,  and  love,  still  inspire  her  song, 
and  make  the  harmony  of  her  voice  an  emblem  of 
her  life!  But  come,  my  girl,  if  there  is  a  wish  re- 
maining in  your  heart  within  my  power  to  gratify, 
I  hope,  in  this  last  hour  of  ray  cares,  I  shall  not  be 
a  stranger  to  it. 

Maria.  My  mind  is  incapable  of  reserve  with 
you  :  the  most  generous  of  men  is  on  the  point  of 
giving  his  baud  to  your — what  shall  I  call  myself? 
I  am  almost  nameless,  but  as  the  creature  of  your 
bounty  and  cares  ;  this  title  gives  me  a  value  in  my 
own  eyes,  but  I  fear  it  is  all  I  have  to  boast.  The 
mystery  you  have  kept,  makes  me  apprehensive 
there  is  something  in  my  origin  ought  to  be 
concealed.  What  am  I  to  interpret  from  your 
smiles'! 

Old.  Everything  that  is  contrary  to  your  sur- 
mises: be  patient,  sweet  maid  of  the  Oaks  ;  before 
night  all  mysteries  shall  be  cleared.  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  wedding  I  celebrate,  I  prepare  a  feast  for 
the  heart — Lady  Bab  Lardoon,  as  I  live  !  the  prin- 
cess of  dissipation!  catch  an  observation  of  her 
while  you  can,  Maria;  for  though  she  has  been  but 
three  days  out  of  London,  she  is  as  uneasy  as  a 
mole  in  san-shine,  and  would  expire  if  she  did  not 
soon  dive  into  her  old  element  again. 

Enter  LADY  Bab  Lardoon. 

liady  B.  Dear  Maria,  I  am  happy  to  be  the  first 
of  your  company  to  congratulate  jou.  Well,  Mr. 
Oldworth,  I  am  delighted  with  the  idea  of  your 
fete;  it  is  so  novel,  so  French,  so  expressive  of 
what  everybody  understands,  and  nobody  can  ex- 
plain !  then  there  is  something  so  spirited  in  an 
undertaking  of  expense  where  a  shower  of  rain 
would  spoil  it  all. 

Old.  I  did  not  expect  to  escape  from  so  fine  a 
lady,  but  you  and  the  world  have  free  leave  to 
comment  upon  all  you  see  here.  Laugh  where  you 
must,  be  candid  where  you  can.  I  only  hope  that 
to  celebrate  a  joyful  event  upon  any  plan,  that  nei- 
ther hurts  the  morals  or  politeness  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  at  the  same  time,  sets  thousands  of  the 
industrious  to  work,  cannot  be  thought  blame- 
worthy. 

Lady  B.  Oh  i  quite  the  contrary ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  have  a  run  :  a  force  upon  the  seasons  and 
the  manners  is  the  true  test  of  a  refined  taste,  and 
it  holds  good  from  a  cucumber  at  Christmas  to  an 
Italian  opera. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Groveby. 
Sir  H.  I  come  to  claim  my  lovely  bride ;  here  at 


her  favourite  tree  I  claim  her  mine  :  the  hour  is  al-  1 
most  on  the  point,  the  whole  country  is  beginning  ■ 
to  assemble. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Harry,  I  rejoice  at  your  happiness  ;  ' 
and  do  not  think  me  so  tasteless,  Maria,  as  not  to  i 
acknowledge  attachment  like  yonr's,  preferable  to  i 
all  others,  when  it  can  be  had — filer  le  parfait  \ 
amour,  is  the  first  happiness  in  life;  but  that,  you  I 
know,  is  totally  out  of  the  question  in  town;  the  | 
matrimonial  comforts,  in  our  way,  are  absolutely  i 
reduced  to  two :  to  plague  a  man,  and  to  bury  i 
him.  '< 

Sir  H.  I  heartily  congratulate  Lady  Bab,  and  ' 
all  who  are  to  partake  of  her  conversation,  upon  i 
her  being  able  to  bring  so  much  vivacity  into  the  ' 
countr}'. 

Lady  B.  Nothing  but  the  fete  champetre  could 
have  eftected  it;  for  I  set  out  in  miserable  spirits; 
I  had  a  horrid  run  before  I  left  town.  I  suppose 
you  saw  my  name  in  the  papers'! 

Sir  H.  I  did;  and,  therefore,  concluded  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report. 

Maria.  Your  name  in  the  papers.  Lady  Bab! 
Lady  B.  To  be  sure ;  have  not  they  begun  with 
you  yet,  Maria? 

Maria.  Not  that  I  know  of,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
ambitious  of  the  honour. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  but  you  will  have  it ;  the  fete  cham- 
pttre  will  be  a  delightful  subject!  To  be  compli- 
mented one  day,  laughed  at  the  next,  and  abused 
the  third  ;  you  can't  imagine  how  amusing  it  is  : — 
"  We  hear  a  certain  lady,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Hanover-square,  lost,  at  one  sitting,  some 
nights  ago,  two  thousand  guineas.  O  temporal  O 
mores!" 

Old.  (Lchighing.)  Pray,  Lady  Bab,  is  the  con- 
cluding ejaculation  your  own,  or  was  it  the  printer's. 
Lady  B.  His,  you  may  be  sure  :  a  dab  of  Latin 
adds  surprising  force  to  a  paragraph,  besides  shew- 
ing the  learning  of  the  author. 

Old.  Well,  but  really,  I  don't  see  such  a  great 
matter  in  this;  why  should  you  suppose  anybody 
applied  this  paragraph  to  you'! 

Lady  B.  None  but  my  intimates  did,  for  it  was 
applicable  to  half  St.  George's  parish ;  but  about  a 
week   after  they   honoured  me  with  initials   and 
italics:  "It  is  said.  Lady  B.  L.'s  ill  success  still 
continues  :  it  was  observed,  the  same  lady  appeared 
at  court,  in  a  riband  collier,  having  laid  aside  her  j 
(//«Hio?if/ necklace."  (Diamond  in  italics.)    At  last, 
to  my  infinite  amusement,  out  I  came  at  full  length : 
"  Lady  Bab  Lardoon  has  tumbled  down  three  nights 
successively  ;  a  certain  colonel  has  done  the  same,  I 
and   we  hear  that  both   parties  keep   house  with! 
sprained  ancles." — But,  hark!  I  hear  the  pastoral's 
beginning.   (Music  behind.)    Lord!   I  hope  I  shall 
find  a  shepiierd. 

Old.  The  most  elegant  one  in  the  world;  Mr. 
Dupeley,  Sir  Harry's  friend. 

Lady  B.  You  don't  mean  Charles  Dupeley,  who 
has  been  so  long  abroad? 

SirH.  The  very  same  :  I  wish  you  would  under- 
take him;  he  thinks  himself  quite  an  overmatch  for 
the  fair  sex,  of  whom  his  opinion  is  as  ill  founded 
as  it  is  degrading. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  is  that  his  turn'!  What,  he  has 
been  studying  some  late  posthumous  letters,  I  sup- 
pose ?  'Twould  be  a  delight  to  make  a  fool  of  such' 
a  fellow  !    Where  is  he? 

<S'//-  H.  He  is  only  gone  to  dress  ;  I  appointed  to 
meet  him  on  the  other  side  the  grove;  he'll  be  here 
in  twenty  minutes. 

Lady  B.  I'll  attend  him  there  in  your  place.  I 
have  it:  I'll  try  my  hand  a  little  at  naivete;  he 
never  saw  me  ;  the  "dress  I  am  going  to  pat  on  for 
the /tfe  will  do  admirably  to  impose  upon  him:  I'll 
make  an  example  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  his  graces, 
and  his  usage  du  nionde. 
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Sir  H.  My  lire  for  it,  he  will  begin  an  acquaint- 
ance willi  yoa. 

Lady  B.  If  he  don't,  I'll  begin  with  him:  so 
come  along,  and  we'll  make  our  experiment  imme- 
diately. lE.ieunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— The  Garde7i-g(ite. 

Hurry.  {Without.)  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't.  Pray, 
don't  insist  upon  it. 

Enter  Old  Groveby,  hooted  and  splashed,  pnshiug 
in  Hurry. 

Grove.  I  must  seeSir  Harry  Groveby,  and  I  will 
see  him.    Do  ye  think — 

Hurry.  Sir  Harry  won't  see  you  to-day,  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  business  upon  his  hands;  he's  going 
to  be  married.    What  would  the  man  have? 

Grove.  I  shall  war  his  marriage,  I  believe. 
{Aside.)  I  am  his  uncle,  puppy,  and  ought  to  be  at 
the  wedding. 

Hurry.  Are  you  so,  sir?  Bless  my  heart !  why 
would  you  not  say  so?  This  way,  good  sir.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  you  in  such  a  figure ;  I  could 
sooner  have  taken  you  for  a  smuggler  than  his 
uncle:  no  oflence,  sir.  If  you  will  please  to  walk 
in  that  grove  there,  I'll  find  him  directly.  I  am 
sorry  for  what  has  happened  ;  but  you  (jid  not  say 
you  were  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
take  you  for  one.  \^Exit. 

Grove.  Going  to  be  married!  and  to  whom?  to 
a  young  girl,  without  birth,  fortune,  or  without 
anybody's  knowing  anything  about  her;  and  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  to  me,  his  uncle,  with  your 
leave,  or  by  your  leave:  if  he  will  prefer  the  indul- 
gence of  a  boyish  passion,  to  my  alfectiou  and  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  I  shall  return  to 
Gloomstock-hall,  and  make  a  new  will  directly. 

\_Exit. 

Scene  II.— yl  Grove, 

Enter  Maria. 

Maria.  I  wish  T  may  have  strength  to  support 
my  happiness  :  I  cannot  get  the  better  of  my  agi- 
tation ;  and  though  this  day  is  to  complete  my 
wishes,  my  heart,  I  don't  know  how,  feels  some- 
thing like  distress.  But  what  strange  person  is 
coming  this  way  1 

Enter  Old  Groveby. 

Grove.  Madam,  your  servant;  I  hope  I  don't  in- 
trude :  I  am  waiting  here  for  a  young  gentleman;  if 
I  disturb  you,  I'll  walk  at  the  other  end. 

Maria.  Indeed,  sir,  you  don't  disturb  me.  Shall 
I  call  anybody  to  you,  sir? 

Grove.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  lady.  This  is  a 
most  lovely  creature !  (Aside.) 

Maria.  Who  can  this  be?  (Aside.) 

Grove.  I  find,  madam,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
wedding  here  to-day. 

Maria.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  splendid  one,  by  the  pre- 
parations. 

Grove.  A  very  foolish  business,  to  make  such  a 
fuss  about  a  matter  which  both  parties  may  have 
reason  to  curse  this  time  twelvemonth. 

Maria,  I  hope  not,  sir.  Do  you  know  the  parties? 

Grove.  One  of  them,  too  well,  by  being  a  near 
relation.  Do  you  know  the  bride,  young  lady? 

Maria.  Pretty  well,  sir;  my  near  acquaintance 
with  her  makes  me  attend  here  to-day.  (  Confused.) 

Grove.  Might  I,  without  being  impertinent,  beg 
to  know  something  about  her  :  but  you  are  partial 
to  her,  and  won't  speak  your  mind. 


Maria.  I  am,  indeed,  partial  to  her  ;  everybody 
is  too  partial  to  her ;  her  fortune  is  much  above  her 
deserts. 
_  Grove.  Ay,  ay,  I  thought  so:  sweet  lady,  your 
sincerity  is  as  lovely  as  your  person — you  really 
think,  then,  she  docs  not  deserve  so  good  a  match  ! 

Maria.  Deserve  it,  sir!  so  far  from  deserving  it, 
that  I  don't  know  that  human  creature  that  can  de- 
serve Sir  Harry  Groveby. 

Grove.  What  a  sensible,  sweet  creature  this  is! 
(Aside.)  Young  lady,  your  understanding  is  very 
extraordinary  for  your  age :  you  sincerely  think, 
then,  that  this  is  a  very  unequal  match? 

Maria.  Indeed  I  do,  very  sincerely. 

Grove.  And  that  it  ought  not  to  be? 

Maria.  Ought  not  to  be,  sir!  (Hesitating.)  Upon 
my  word,  sir,  I  scarce  know  how  to  answer  your 
question.  (Confused.) 

Grove.  Your  delicacy  to  your  friend  won't  let 
you  speak  out;  but  I  understand  your  objections: 
nay,  I  feel  them  so  much,  tliat  I  am  come  on  pur- 
pose to  break  the  match. 

Maria.  (Astonished.)  Indeed,  sir! 

Grove.  Ay,  indeed,  ami:  a  silly  young  puppy  ! 
without  acquainting  me  with  it,  to  go  so  far.  I  sup- 
pose some  interested  creature,  with  a  little  beauty 
and  more  cunning,  has  laid  hold  of  this  precious 
fool  of  a  nephew  of  mine 

Maria.  Your  nephew,  sir? 

Grove.  Yes,  yes,  my  nephew  ;  but  he  must  give 
up  his  girl,  or  renounce  the  relationship. 

Maria.  But  consider,  sir,  what  the  poor  young 
woman  must  suffer! 

Grove,  She  ought  to  suffer,  a  designing  baggage! 
Had  the  young  blockhead  but  half  an  eye  he  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  you  ;  and  if  he  had,  there 
had  been  some  excuse  for  his  folly. 

Maria,  But,  sir,  pray,  let  me  plead  for  him. 

Grove.  Nay,  nay  ;  my  nephew,  as  you  hinted  at 
first,  is  a  very  silly  fellow;  and,  in  short,  it  is  a 
d — d  match. 

Enter  SiR  Harry  Groveby,  who  starts  at  seeing 
his  Uncle. 

Maria,  I  cannot  stand  this  interview.  [Exit. 

Grove,  Oh !  your  humble  servant,  Sir  Harry 
Groveby !  So,  you  are  going  to  be  married,  and 
forgot  that  yoa  had  an  uncle  living,  did  yon  ?  But 
where  is  the  old  fox  that  has  made  a  chicken  of  you? 
I  shall  let  him  know  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

iS^(V  H.  Mr.  Oldworth,  sir,  knew  nothing  of  my 
having  an  uncle,  or  he  would  never  have  given  his 
consent  without  your's. 

Grove,  I  have  but  a  short  word  to  say  to  you : 
give  up  the  lady,  or  give  up  me. 

Sir  H.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  see  her  first. 

Grove.  I  have  seen  a  young  lady;  and  I  am  so 
put  upon  my  mettle  by  your  ingratitude,  that  if  she 
would  but  talk  to  me  half-an-hour  longer,  I'd  take 
her  without  a  petticoat  to  Gloomstock-hall,  and 
have  my  champttrc  wedding,  too. 

Sir  H.  You  are  at  liberty,  sir— 

Grove.  To  play  the  fool,  as  you  have  done:  her 
own  friend  and  companion  told  me  she  was  unde- 
serving. 

Sir  H,  That  Maria  was  undeserving!  where  is 
she  who  told  you  so?  who  is  the  slanderer?  she  has 
deceived  you. 

Grove.  I  don't  know  her  name. 

SirH.  Where  did  you  see  her? 

Grove.  Here,  here. 

Sir  H.  When,  sir? 

Grove.  This  moment,  sir. 

Sir  H.  As  I  came  in,  sir? 

Grove.  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  she  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  you,  and  went  away. 

Sir  H.  Dear  sir,  that  was  Maria  herself. 
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Grove.  Maria!  what'! 

Sir  U.  Maria,  the  maid  of  the  Oaks,  my  bride 
that  is  to  be. 

Grove.  And  she  is  the  person  you  are  going  to 
marry? 

Sir  H.  I  cannot  deny  it. 

Grove.  If  yon  did,  you  ought  to  be  hanged  :  fol- 
low me,  sir,  follow  me,  sir;  shew  me  to  her  this 
moment. 

Sir  H.  What  do  yoa  mean,  sirl 

Grove.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?  she  has  bam- 
boozled you  and  I,  too,  and  I  will  be  revenged. 

Sir  H.  But,  dear  sir — 

Grove.  Don't  dear  me,  I  won't  rest  a  moment  till 
I  have  seen  her;  either  follow  me  or  lead  the  way, 
for  I  must,  I  will  see  her  directly,  and  then  you 
shall  know,  and  she,  too,  that  I  am — Zounds!  I'll 
shew  you  what  I  am;  and  so,  come  along,  yon 
puppy,  you!  \_Exeunl. 

Scene  III. — A  Flower-garden, 

Enter  Lady  Bab  Lardoon,  dressed  as  a  Shepherd- 
ess, OhDVi'ORTH  following. 

Old.  Hist,  hist !  Lady  Bab !  Here  comes  your 
prize;  for  the  sake  of  mirth,  and  the  revenge  of 
your  sex,  don't  miss  the  opportunity. 

Lady  B.  Not  for  the  world  ;  you  see  I  am  dressed 
for  the  purpose.  Step  behind  that  stuuip  of  shrubs, 
and  you  shall  see  what  an  excellent  actress  I  should 
have  made.    Awaj',  away! 

l^Exit  Oldworth.  Lady  B.  retires. 

Enter  DUPELEY. 

Dupe.  Where  the  devil  is  Sir  Harry  1  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  place  where  I  was  appointed  to  lind  him; 
but  I  suppose  I  shall  spring  him  and  his  bride  from 
under  a  rose-bush  by-and-by,  like  two  pheasants 
in  pairing-time.  {Observing  Lady  B.)  Ha!  is  that 
a  dress,  now,  for  the  day,  or  is  she  one  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  extraordinary  region?  Oh!  I  see  now, 
it  is  all  pure  Arcadian;  her  eyes  have  been  used  to 
nothing  but  daisy-hunting:  but  what  a  neck  she 
has !  how  beautifully  Nature  works  when  she  is  not 
spoiled  by  a  d — d  town  stay-maker!  what  a  pity 
she  is  so  awkward!  I  hope  she  is  not  foolish. 
{During  this  observation,  he  keeps  his  eyes  fi.ved  npon 
her ;  Lady  B.  looks  first  at  him,  then  at  herself;  un- 
pins her  nosegay,  and  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect 
naivete,  presents  it  to  him.) 

Lady  B.  You  seem  to  wish  for  my  nosegay,  sir ; 
it  is  much  at  your  service.  {Offers  the  flowers  and 
courtesies  awkwardly. ) 

Dupe.  Oh!  the  charming  innocent!  my  wishes 
extend  a  little  further.  {Aside.)  A  thousand  thanks, 
my  fair  one ;  I  accept  it  as  a  faint  image  of  your 
own  sweets.  To  whom  am  I  so  much  obliged? 

Lady  B.  To  the  garden-man,  to  be  sure;  he  has 
made  flowers  to  grow  all  over  the  garden,  and  they 
smell  so  sweet!  pray,  smell  'em  ;  they  are  charming 
sweet;  I  assure  you,  and  have  such  tine  colours! — 
La  !  you  are  a  fine  nosegay  jourself,  I  think.  {Sim- 
pers  and  looks  at  him.) 

Dupe.  Exquisite  simplicity!  {Aside.)  Ah!  I 
knew  at  first  glance  you  were  a  compound  of  inno- 
cence and  sensibility. 

Lady  B.  Lack-a-daisy  heart!  how  could  you  hit 
upon  my  temper  so  exactly  1 

Dupe.  By  a  certain  instinct  I  have;  for  I  have 
seen  few  or  none  of  (he  sort  before  :  but,  my  dear 
girl,  what  is  your  name  and  situation? 

Lady  B.  Situation ! 

Dupe.  Ay,  what  are  yon  ? 
■    Lady  B.  I  am  a  bridemaid. 

Dupe.  But  when  you  are  not  a  bridemaid,  what 
is  your  way  of  life?  how  do  you  pass  your  time? 


Lady  B,  I  rise  with  the  lark,  keep  my  bands 
always  employed,  dance  upon  a  holyday,  and  eat 
brown  bread  with  content.  , 

Dupe.  Oh!  the  delicious  description! — beachen 
shades,  bleating  flocks,  and  pipes,  and  pastorals.    ; 
What  an  acquisition  to  my  fame,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, to  carry  oft'  this  quintessence  of  champetre!     ] 
'tis  but  an  annuity  job — I'll  do  it.  {Aside.)  . 

Lady  B.  {Examines  him.)  And  pray,  what  may    i 
you  be  ?  for  I  never  saw  anything  so  out  of  the  way 
in  all  my  life.    He,  he,  he!  {Simpering.) 

Dupe.  I,  my  dear — I  am  a  gentleman. 

LadyB.  What  a  fine  gentleman!  Bless  me,  what 
a  thing  it  is  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!   I  never  saw  anything  so    I 
comical  in  all  my  life.    Ha,  ha,  ha!    And  this  is  a    , 
fine  E;eutleinan,  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much.  < 

Dupe.  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?  is  there  any-    j 
thing  ridiculous  about  me,  that  makes  you  laugh  ? 
What  have  you  heard  of  fine  gentlemen,  my  sweet 
innocence? 

Lady  B.  That  they  are  as  gaudy  as  peacocks,  as 
mischievous  as  jays,  as  chattering  as  magpies, 
as  wild  as  hawks — 

Dupe.  And  as  loving  as  sparrows. 

Lady  B.  I  know  you  are  very  loving — of  your- 
selves. Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  are  a  sort  of  birds  that 
flock  but  never  pair. 

Dupe.  Why,  you  are  satirical,  my  fairest :  and 
have  you  heard  anything  else  of  fine  gentlemen? 

Lady  B.  Yes,  a  great  deal  more  :  that  thoy  take 
wives  for  fortunes,  and  mistresses  for  shew  ;  squan- 
der their  money  among  tailors,  barbers,  cooks,  and 
fiddlers;  pawn  their  honour  to  sharpers,  and  their 
estates  to  Jews  ;  and,  at  last,  run  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  repair  a  pale  face,  a  flimsy  carcass,  and  an 
empty  pocket: — that's  a  fine  gentleman  for  you! 

Dupe.  {Surprised.)  Fray,  my  dear,  what  is  really 
your  name? 

Lady  B.  {Resuming  her  simplicity.)  My  name  is 

Dupe.  Philly  ! 

Lady  B.  Philly  Netlletop,  of  the  vale. 

Dupe.  And  pray,  my  sweet  Philly,  where  did  yon 
learn  this  character  of  a  fine  gentleman? 

Lady  B.  Oh!  I  learnt  it  with  my  catechism.  Mr. 
Oldworth  has  taught  it  to  all  the  young  maidens 
hereabout. 

Dupe.  {Significantly.)  So  it  b  from  Mr.  Oldworth, 
is  it,  my  charming  innocence,  that  you  have  learnt 
to  be  so  afraid  of  tine  gentlemen? 

Lady  B.  No,  not  at  all  afraid;  I  believe  yon  are 
perfectly  harmless  if  one  treats  you  right,  as  I  do 
our  young  mastiff  at  home. 

Dupe.  And  how  is  that,  pray? 

Lady  B.  Why,  while  one  keeps  at  a  distance,  he 
frisks,  and  he  flies,  and  he  barks,  and  tears,  and 
grumbles,  and  makes  a  sad  rout  about  it — Lord  I 
you'd  think  he  would  devour  one  at  a  mouthful; 
but  if  one  does  but  walk  boldly  up  and  look  him  in 
the  face,  and  ask  him  what  he  wants,  he  drops  his 
ears  and  runs  away  directly. 

Dupe.  Well  said,  rural  simplicity,  again!  Well, 
but,  my  dear  heavenly  creature,  don't  commit  such 
a  sin  as  to  waste  your  youth  and  your  charms  upon 
a  set  of  rustics  here  ;  fly  with  me  to  the  true  region 
of  pleasure:  my  chaise  and  four  shall  be  ready  at 
the  back  gate  of  the  park,  and  we  will  take  the  op- 
portunity, when  all  the  servants  are  drunk,  as  they 
certainly  will  be,  and  the  company  is  gone  tired  to 
bed. 

Lady  B.  {Fondly.)  And  would  you  really  love 
me  dearly  now,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  and  all? 

Dupe.  {Aside.)  Oh!  this  will  do  without  an  an- 
nuity, I  see. 

Lady  B.  You'll  forget  all  this  prittle-prattle  gib- 
berish to  me  now,  as  soon  as  you  see  the  fine  strange 
ladies,  by-and-by ;  there's  Lady  Bab  Lardoon,  I 
think  they  call  her,  from  London. 
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Dupe.  Lady  Bab  Lardooii,  indeed!  I  should  as 
soon  be  in  love  with  the  ligure  of  the  great  tnogul 
at  tlie  back  of  a  pack  of  cards  ;  if  she  has  anytliing 
to  do  with  hearts,  it  must  be  when  they  are  trumps, 
and  she  pulls  them  out  of  her  pocket:  no,  sweet 
Pliilly  ;  thank  heaven,  that  gave  me  insight  into  the 
sex,  and  reserved  nie  for  a  woman  in  her  native 
charms  ;  here  alone  she  is  to  be  found,  and  paradise 
is  on  her  lips.  {Strugf/liiig  lo  kiss  her.) 

Filler  Hurry. 

Hurry.  Oh!  Lady  Bab,  I  come  to  call  your  la- 
dyship— Lord!  I  thought  they  never  kissed  at  a 
wedding  till  after  the  ceremony.  {Going.  Dupeleij 
stares;  Ladij  B.  laughs.) 

Dupe.  Stay,  Hurry  ;  who  were  j'ou  looking  for? 

Hurry.  Why,  I  came  with  a  message  for  Lady 
Bab  Larder,  and  would  have  carried  her  answer, 
but  you  stopped  her  mouth. 

Dupe.  Who— what — who?  This  is  Philly  Net- 
tletop. 

Hurry.  Philly  Fiddlestick!  'Tis  Lady  Bab  Lar- 
der, I  tell  you  :  do  you  think  I  don't  know  her  be- 
cause she  has  got  a  new  dress?  [^Exit. 

Dupe.  Lady  Bab  Lardoon  ! 

Lady  B.  No,  no  ;  Philly  Nettletop. 

Dupe.  Here's  a  d — d  scrape  !   (Aside.) 

Lady  B.  In  every  capacity,  sir,  a  rural  innocent, 
Mr.  Oklworth's  mistress,  or  the  great  mogul, 
equally  grateful  for  your  favourable  opinion. 
(Willi  a  low  courtesy.) 

Elder  Oldwortii  and  Sir   Harry  Groveby, 
laugliiny. 

Mr.  Oldworth,  give  .me  leave  to  present  to  you  a 
a  gentleman  remarkable  for  second  sight;  he  knows 
all  women  by  instinct — 

Sir  H.  From  a  princess  to  a  figurante,  from  a 
vintage  to  a  May-pole  ;  I  am  rejoiced  I  came  in 
time  for  the  catastrophe. 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Oldworth,  there  is  your  travelled 
man  for  you;  and  I  think  I  have  given  a  pretty 
good  account  of  hira.  {Puinling  at  Diipeley,  tvho  is 
disconcerted. ) 

Old.  Come,  come,  my  good  folks,  you  have  both 
acquitted  yourselves  admirably  :  Mr.  Dupeley  must 
foigive  the  innocent  deceit;  and  you,  Lady  Bab, 
like  a  generous  conqueror,  should  bear  the  triumph 
moderately. 

»S'(V  H.  Now  this  scene  is  finished,  let  me  open 
another  to  you:  IMaria's  charms  have  been  as  much 
signalized  as  her  ladyship's  wit:  my  old  uncle 
Groveby — 

i«(/(/"B.  OfGloomstock-hall? 

Sir  H.  The  same ;  and  full  primed  with  the 
rlietoric  of  sixty-live,  against  the  marriage  of  in- 
clination ;  but  such  a  conversion  !  such  a  revo- 
lution ! 

I  Old.  Your  uncle  here!  I  must  chide  you,  Sir 
Harry,  for  concealing  from  ine  that  you  had  a  rela- 
(tion  so  well  entitled  to  be  consulted.  Which  way  is 
jhe?  _ 

I  Sir  H.  I  left  him  all  in  transport  with  my  bride  ; 
|he  kisses  her,  and  squeezes  her  hand:  gad  I  I 
ijsha'n't  get  her  away  from  him,  without  your  help. 

Enter  Old  Groveby  icith  Maria  under  his  arm. 

il  was  coming  to  seek  you,  my  Maria. 

Gruve.  Your  Maria,  sir !  ray  Maria:  she  will  own 
line,  if  you  won't  ;  there,  sir,  let  her  teach  you  your 
iJuty.  (Quitting  Maria,  who  retires  with  Sir  H.  to 
he  l>oltom  of  the  stage.) 

Ohl.  Sir,  I  have  many  pardons  to  ask  of  you  ;  but 
Mr  Harry  will  be  my  witness,  that  my  fault  was 
n  my   ignorance;   had  I   known   your  name  and 


situation,  I  should  have  paid  you  my  respects 
months  ago. 

Grore.  Sir,  I  don't  wonder  the  graceless  rogue 
forgot  me;  but  I'll  be  even  with  him;  he  sha'u't 
have  a  guinea  from  me. 

Old.  Good  sir,  you  are  not  serioas  that  he  has 
offended  you. 

Grove.  I  am  serious,  that  I  have  found  another 
inheritor  for  Gloomstock-hall;  I  have  got  a  niece 
worth  twenty  such  nephews.  (Maria  and  Sir  H. 
approach.)  Ay,  you  may  look,  sir,  but  she  shall 
have  every  acre  of  it.  (Taking  Maria  by  the  hand.) 
IMr.  Oldworth,  I  intend  there  shall  be  no  more  ce- 
remony between  us ;  I  shall  not  quit  your  chainpttre, 
I  assure  you.  ^ 

Old.  Sir,  your  good  humour  and  compliance  will 
be  a  new  compliment  to  the  day:  my  hopes  and 
wishes  are  accomplished!  my  long-projected  joys 
are  full,  and  I  will  proclaim  them  I  Come  to  my 
arms,  Maria  ;  I  have  a  father's  right ;  and  my  child's 
conduct  has  made  it  a  proud  one. 

Maria.  How,  how,  sir? 

Old.  Excuse  me,  brother,  madam,  all :  my  story 
is  very  short,  Maria;  the  hour  of  your  birth  made 
me  a  widower,  and  you  a  splendid  heiress  ;  I  trem- 
bled at  the  dangers  of  that  situation,  made  more 
dangerous  by  the  loss  of  your  mother — to  be  the 
object  of  flattery  in  the  very  cradle,  and  made  a 
prey  to  interest  is  the  common  lot  attending  it; 
these  reflections  induced  me  to  conceal  your 
birth.  ^ 

Maria.  How  blind  have  I  been!  benevolent  as 
you  are  to  all,  I  migiit  still  have  perceived  and  in- 
terpreted (he  distinction  of  your  unremitting  ten- 
derness. Oh  !  sir,  expect  not  words;  where  shall 
I  find  even  sentiments  of  tenderness,  gratitude, 
and  duty,  that  were  not  your's  before"? 

Old.  To  you.  Sir  Harry,  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  my  secrecy  ;  it  has  served  to  give  scope  anil 
exercise  to  your  generosity,  a  sensation  more 
gratifying  to  minds  like  your's,  than  any  acqui- 
sition of  fortune;  that  pleasure  past,  accept  now, 
with  Maria's  hand,  the  inheritance  of  Oldworth 's' 
Oaks. 

Sir  H.  Sir,  your  conduct  does  not  surprise,  but 
it  overwhelms  me;  long  may  you  remain  the  pos- 
sessor of  Oldworth's  Oaks  !  when  you  cease  to  be 
so,  he  will  ill  deserve  to  succeed  you  who  does 
not  make  your  example  the  chief  object  of  his  imi- 
tation. 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Oldworth,  you  promised  ns  a  sin- 
gular regale,  but  you  have  outdone  yourself. 

Grove.  Regale!  Egad!  I  don't  know  what  to  call 
it ;  he  has  abnost  turned  the  chanipctre  into  a  tra- 
gedy, I  think. 

Old.  My  worthy  friend,  I  have  rolibed  you  of  a 
pleasure;  I  know  you  also  had  your  eye  upon  my 
maid  of  the  Oaks,  for  an  exercise  of  your  gene- 
rosity. 

Enter  HuRRY. 

Hurry.  An't  please  your  honour  and  worship, 
here  are  all  the  quality  persons  in  fanciful  dresses  ; 
you  never  saw  such  a  sight;  they  are,  for  all  the 
world,  like  the  Turks  and  Prussi;ins;  do  but  look 
at  'em,  how  they  cnme  prancing  along  through  the 
grove.  I  never  saw  anything  so  fine,  and  so  proud, 
and  so  fantastical !  Lord  !  1  wonder  anybody  will 
ever  wear  a  coat  and  waistcoat  again  !  this  is  sham- 
peter,  indeed !  \^E.xit, 

Grove.  My  friend  Hurry  is  in  the  right;  Harry, 
come  and  help  to  dress  me;  for,  till  I  have  got  my 
fool's  coat  on,  I  can't  make  one  among  them. 

Sir  H.  I'll  wait  upon  you.  My  sweet  Maria,  I 
must  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes — for  an  age. 

Old.  My  heart  is  now  disburthened,  and  free  to 
entertain  my  friends  :  come,  Maria,  let  us  meet 
them,  and  shew  in  our  face  the  joy  of  our  hearts  : 
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•will  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Dupeley  assist  us? 

[Exit  Sir  H. 
Lady  B.  Oil !  most  willingly,  Mr.  Oldvvortli. 

Re-enter  HURRV. 

Hurry.  Gentlemen,  nobility,  ladies,  and  gentry, 
yoa  are  all  wanted  in  the  temple  of  Venice  to — but 
I'll  not  say  what,  that  you  may  be  more  surprised; 
and  if  you  are  surprised  here,  you'll  be  more  sur- 
prised there;  and  we  sha'n't  have  done  with  you 
there  neither :  pray,  make  haste,  or  you'll  get 
no  place, 

[All  crowd  off  but  Oldworlh,  Old  Groveby, 
Dupely,  and  Lady  Bah. 

Dupe.  Well,  Lady  Bab,  are  your  spirits  quite 
exhausted,  or  have  the  events  of  the  day  made  you 
pensive  1  I  begin  to  believe  there  are  more  rational 
systems  of  happiness  than  ours;  should  my  fair 
instructress  become  a  convert,  my  ambition  would 
be  still  to  follow  her. 

Lady  B.  I  am  no  convert;  my  mind  has  ever  been 
on  the  side  of  reason,  though  the  torrent  in  which 
I  have  lived  has  not  allowed  me  time  to  practise, 
or  even  to  contemplate  it  as  I  ought ;  but  to  follow 
fashion,  where  we  feel  shame,  is  surely  the  strongest 
of  all  hypocrisy,  and  from  this  moment  I  renounce 
it. 

Grove,  And  you  never  made  a  better  renounce  in 
your  life. 

Dupe,  To  those  charms  I  owe  my  conversion ; 
and  there  wants  but  the  hand  of  Lady  Bab  to  make 
Oldworth's  Oaks  distinguished  by  another  union, 
founded  on  merit  in  her  sex,  and  discernment  in 
mine. 

Lady  B.  Sir,  your  proposal  does  me  honour ;  but 
it  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  liearts  and  hands:  after 
the  life  we  have  led,  six  months'  probation  may  be 
very  proper  for  us  both. 

Old.  Lady  Bab,  confer  the  gift  when  you  please  ; 
but  my  fete  ckampetre  shall  be  remembered  as  the 
date  of  the  promise:  and  now  for  such  a  song  and 
dance  as  will  best  conolode  so  happy  a  day. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — A  grand  Saloon. 

Enter  Masqueraders,  with  all  the  Characters  in  the 
piece. 

FINALE, 

Shepherd.  Ye  fine-f angled  folks,  who,  from  cities  and 
courts, 
By  your  presence  enliven  the  fields, 
Accept  for  your  welcome  innocent  sports, 
And  the  fruits  that  our  industry  yields. 
Cho.  Ye  fine  f angled  folks,  Sfc. 

No  temple  we  raise  to  the  idol  of  wealth, 

No  altar  to  interest  smokes ; 
To  the  blessings  of  love,  kind  seasons,  and  health, 
Is  devoted  the  feast  of  the  Oaks, 
Cho.  No  temple  we  raise,  S^c. 

Shepherdess.  From  the  thicket  and  plain,  each  fa- 
vourite haunt. 
The  villagers  hasten  away : 
Your  encouraging  smile  is  the  bounty  they  want. 
To  compensate  the  toils  of  the  day. 
Cho,  From  the  thicket,  <^c. 

The  milk-maid  abandons  her  pail  and  her  cow. 

In  (hefurroiv  the  ploughman  unyokes, 
From  the  valley  and  meadow  all  press  to  the  brow. 
To  assist  at  the  feast  of  the  Oaks. 
Cho.  The  milk-maid,  Sfc. 

Shepherd.  Tlie  precept  we  teach  is  contentment  and 
truth. 
That  our  girls  may  not  learn  to  beguile  ; 
By  reason  to  govern  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
A  nd  decorate  age  with  a  smile, 
Cho.  The  precept  we  teach,  ^c. 

No  serpent  approaches  with  venomous  tooth, 

No  raven  with  ominous  croaks. 
Nor  rancorous  critic,  more  fatal  than  both. 

Shall  poison  the  feast  of  the  Oaks.  [ 

Cho.  No  serpent  approaches,  8fc.  [Exeunt. 


LOVERS'  QUARRELS; 

Or,    like    master    LIKE    MAN: 
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CHAR  A  CTERS. 


PON    CARLOS 

SANCHO 

LOPKZ 


Ll'OSORA 
JACINTA 


ACT  r. 

Scv.S II  J. —Ths  Street. 
Enter  Don  Carlos  and  Sancho. 

Don  C.  I  fell  tliee,   I  am  not  satisfied;  I  am  in 
love  enough  to  be  suspicious  of  everybody. 

San.  And  yet,  methiniis,  sir,  you  should  leave 
me  out. 

j  Don  C.  It  may  be  so  ;  I  can't  tell :  but  I'm  not 
at  ease.  If  they  don't  make  a  knave,  at  least,  they 
make  a  fool  of  \'ou. 

I  San.  I  don't  believe  a  word  cn't.  But,  good 
Ifaith  !  master,  your  love  makes  somewhat  of  you  ; 
|[  don't  know  what  'tis  ;  but,  metliinks,  when  you 
isuspect  me,  you  don't  seem  a  man  of  half  those 
parts  I  used  to  take  you  for.  Look  in  my  face;  'tis 
iiound  and  comelv,  not  one  hollow  line  of  a  villain 
n  it ;  men  of  my  fabric  don't  use  to  be  suspected 
"or  knaves  ;  and  when  you  take  us  for  fools,  we 
never  take  you  for  wise  men.  For  my  part,  in  this 
Itiresent  case,  I  take  myself  to  be  mighty  deep.  A 
|itander-by,  sir,  sees  more  than  a  gamester.  Yoa 
lire  pleased  to  be  jealous  of  your  poor  mistress 
Without  a  cause;  she  uses  you  but  too  well,  rn  my 
linmble  opinion  ;  she  sees  you,  and  talks  with  you 
|:ill,  indeed,  I  am  quite  tired  of  it,  sometimes  :  and 
ipour  rival,  that  you  are  so  soared  about,  forces  a 
visit  upon  her  about  once  a  fortnight. 
.  Don  C.  Alas!  Iliou  art  ignorant  in  these  aflairs  : 
'vomen  often  appear  warm  to  one,  to  hide  a  tiame 
!or  another.  Lorenzo,  in  short,  appears  too  com- 
i)Osed  of  late  to  be  a  rejected  lover;  and  the  iudif- 
I'erence  he  shews  upon  the  favours  I  seem  to  receive 


from  her,  poisons  the  pleasure  T  else  should  taste 
in  tliem,  and  keeps  me  on  a  perpetual  rack.  No  ; 
f  would  fain  see  some  of  his  Jealous  transports; 
have  him  lire  at  the  sight  of  me;  contradict  me 
whenever  I  speak  ;  allront  me  v^fherever  he  meets 
me;  challenge  me,  (Iglil  me — 

San.   Run  you  through  the  body. 

Don  C.  But  he's  too  calm,  his  heart's  too  much 
at  ease  to  leave  mine  at  rest. 

Sail.  But,  sir,  you  forget  that  there  are  two  ways 
for  our  hearts  to  gel  at  ease  :  when  our  mistresses 
come  to  be  very  fond  of  us,  or  we  nit  care  a  fig  for 
them.  Now  suppose,  upon  the  rebukes  you  know 
he  has  had,  it  should  chance  to  be  the  latter. 

Don  C.  Again  thy  ignorance  appears,  Alas!  a 
lover  who  has  broken  his  chain  will  shun  the  tyrant 
Ihat  enslaved  him:  iiidlHerence  never  is  his  lot; 
he  loves  or  hates  for  ever  :  and  if  his  mistress  prove 
another's  prize,  he  cannot  calmly  see  her  in  his 
arms. 

,S'an.  For  my  part,  master,  I  am  not  so  great  a 
philosopher  as  you  may  be,  nor  (thank  my  stars!) 
so  bitter  a  lover;  but  what  I  see,  that  I  generally 
believe;  and  when  Jacinia  tells  me  she  loves  me 
dearlv,  I  iiave  good  thoughts  enough  of  my  person 
never  to  doubt  the  truth  on't.  See,  here  the  bag- 
gage comes. 

Enter  JaCINTA,  iti'/i  a  letter. 
Hist!  Jaointa,  my  dear! 

/rtc  Who's  that l  Blunderbuss!  Where's  your 
master  1 

San.  Hard  bj'. 

Jac.  Oh !  sir,  I  am  gTad  I  have  found  vou  al  last. 
ll'J 
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[Scene  1, 


I  believe  I  Lave  travelled  five  miles  after  yon,  and 
could  neither  find  you  at  hflme,  nor  in  tbe  walks, 
nor  at  clmrcli,  nor  at  the  opera,  nor — 

Scni.  Nor  anywhere  else,  where  he  was  not  to 
be  (bund  ;  if  you  had  looked  for  him  where  he  was, 
'twere  ten  to  one  but  you  had  met  with  liim. 

Jac.   I  had,  Jack-a-dandy  ! 

Don  C.  But,  pr'ythee,  what's  the  matter!  who 
sent  you  after  nie  1 

Jac.  One,  who  is  never  well  but  when  she  sees 
you,  I  think  ;  'twas  my  lady. 

Don  C.  Dear  Jacinta,  I  fain  would  (latter  myself, 
but  am  not  able  :  the  blessing's  too  great  to  be  my 
lot ;  yet,  'tis  not  well  to  trifle  with  me  :  how  short 
soever  I  am  in  other  merit,  the  tenderness  T  have 
for  Leonora  claims  something  from  her  generosity  : 
I  should  not  be  deluded. 

Jac.  And  why  do  you  think  you  are?  Methinks, 
she's  pretty  well  above  board  with  you.  What 
mast  be  done  more  to  satisfj'  yon  1 

San.  Why,  Lorenzo  must  hang  himself,  and  then 
we  are  content. 

Jac.  flow!   Lorenzo? 

&'aii.  If  less  will  do,  he'll  tell  you. 

Jac.  Why,  you  are  not  mad,  sir,  are  you? 
Jealous  of  him!  Pray,  which  way  may  this  have 
got  into  your  head]  I  took  you  for  a  man  of  sense 
before.     Is  this  your  doings,  log?  {To  Sancho.) 

Sun.  No,  forsooth,  pert!  I  am  not  much  given  to 
suspicion,  as  you  can  tell,  Mrs.  Forward;  if  I 
were,  I  might  find  more  cau^^e,  I  guess,  than  your 
mistress  has  given  our  master  here.  But  I  have  so 
many  pretty  thoughts  of  ray  own  person,  housewife, 
more  than  I  have  of  your's,  that  I  stand  in  dread 
of  no  man. 

Jac.  Oh,  oh  !  you  men  are  mighty  simple  in  love 
matters,  sir!  when  you  suspect  a  woman's  falling 
off,  j'ou  fall  a  plaguing,  to  bring  her  on  again; 
attack  her  with  reason,  and  a  sour  face!  Egad! 
sir,  attack  her  with  a  fiddle;  double  your  good  hu- 
mour; give  her  a  l)all;  let  her  cheat  you  al  cards  a 
little,  and  I'll  warrant  all's  right  again.  But  to 
come  upon  a  poor  woman  with  the  gloom  v  face  of 
jealousy,  before  she  gives  the  least  occasion  for  it, 
is  to  set  a  complaisant  rival  in  too  favourable  a 
light. 

Don  C.  Say  no  more  :  I  have  been  to  blame,  but 
there  shall  l)e  no  more  of  it. 

Jac.  I  should  punish  you  justly,  however,  for 
■what's  past,  if  I  carried  back  what  I  have  brought 
to  vou:  but  I'm  good-natured,  so  here  'lis;  open 
it,  and  see  how  wrong  \ou  timed  your  jealousy. 

Don  C.  (Rends.)  "  If  you  love  me  with  thai  ten- 
derness you  have  made  me  long  believe  yon  do,  this 
letter  will  be  tvelcome:  'tis  to  tell  you,  you  have  leave 
io  plead  a  daughter's  iveakness  to  a  father's  indul- 
gence ;  and  if  you  prevail  with  him  to  lay  his  commands 
vpon  me,  yuit  shall  be  as  happy  as  my  obedience  to 
them  can  make  you. — Leonora."  Then  I  shall  be 
what  man  never  was  yet.  {Kissing  the  letter.)  Ten 
thousand  blessings  on  thee  for  thy  news  ;  I  could 
adore  thee  as  a  deity.  {Embracing  Jacinta.) 

Jac.  True  flesh  and  blood,  for  all  that. 

Don  C.  { Reads  again. )  "And  if  you  prevail  with 
him  to  lay  his  commands  upon  me,  you  shall  be  as 
happy  as  my  obedience  can  make  you."  Oh  !  happy, 
happy  Carlos  !  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you  for  this 
welcome  message?  Alas!  I  want  words  ;  but  let 
this  speak  for  me,  and  this,  and  this,  and — (Giving 
her  his  ring  Swatch,  and  purse.) 

San.  Hold,  sir!  pray,  leave  a  little  something 
for  our  board-wages.  You  can't  carry  them  all,  I 
believe.  (To  Jacinta.)  .Shall  lease  you  of  this? 
{Offering  to  take  the  purse.) 

Jac.  No  ;  but  you  may  carry  that,  sirrah.  (Giving 
him  a  box  of  the  ear. ) 

San.  The  jade's  grown  purse-proud  already. 

Don  C,  Well,  dear  Jacinta,  say  something  to 
your  eharming  mistress  that  I  am  not  able  to  say 


myself;  but,  above  all,  excuse  my  late  unpardon-! 
able  folly,  and  olTer  her  my  life  to  expiate  my! 
crime. 

Jac.  The  best  plea  for  pardon  will  be  never  to' 
repeat  the  fault. 

Don  C.  If  that  will  do,  'tis  sealed  for  ever.  i 

Jac.  Enough:  but  I  must  begone;  success  at-! 
tend  you  with  the  old  gentleman  I    Good  b'ye,  sirlj 

[Exitl 

DonC.  Eternal  blessings  follow  thee!  ' 

San.  I  think  she  has  taken  them  all  with  her ;i 
the  jade  has  got  her  apron  full.  [way'ij 

Don  C.  Is  not  that  Lorenzo's  man  coming  this! 

San.  Yes,  'tis  he;  his  man  and  confidant,  Lopez.j 
Shall  I  draw  him  on  a  Scotch  pair  of  boots,  master,! 
and  make  him  tell  all?  | 

Don  C.  Some  questions  I  must  ask  him.  Cal' 
him  hither,  i 

San.  Hem!  Lopez!  hem!  I 

Etiter  Lopez.  i 

Lop.  Who  calls?  1 

San.  I  and  my  master.  1 

Lop.  I  can't  stay.  (Going.)  j 

San.  You  can,  indeed,  sir,  ( Lays  hold  of  him,  aMoj 
places  him  between  Don  C.  and  himself .)  \ 

Don  C.  Whither  in  such  haste,  honest  Lopez?i 
What,  upon  some  love  errand? 

Lop.  Sir,  your  servant;  I  ask  your  pardon,  bal 
I  was  going —  I 

Don  C.  I  guess  where;  but  you  need  not  be  soj 
shy  of  me  any  more  ;  thy  master  and  I  are  no  longer' 
rivals.  I  have  yielded  up  the  cause;  tbe  lady  will 
have  it  so,  so  I  submit. 

Lop.  Is  it  possible,  sir?  Shall  I  live,  then,  to  see! 
my  master  and  you  friends  again? 

San.  Yes,  and  what's  better,  thou  and  I  shall  be' 
friends,  too.  There  will  be  no  more  fear  of  Christian 
bloodshed  ;  I  give  thee  up  Jacinta  ;  she's  a  slippery 
housewife  :  so  master  and  I  are  going  to  match  our- 
selves elsewhere. 

Lop.  But  is  it  possible,  sir,  your  honour  should 
be  in  earnest?  I  am  afraid  you  are  pleased  to  be 
merrv  with  your  poor  humble  servant. 

Dun.  C.  I'm  not  atpresent  much  disposed  to  mirth 
but  my  reason  has  so  far  mastered  my  passion,  tc 
shew  me  'tis  in  vain  to  pursue  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  already  another's.  I  have  roused  my  resolution 
to  my  aid,  and  broken  my  chains  for  ever. 

Lop.  Well,  sir,  to  be  plain  witli  you,  this  is  the 
most  joyful  news  I  have  heard  a  long  time  ;  for  I 
always  knew  you  to  be  a  mighty  honest  gentleman ; 
and,  good  faith  !  it  often  went  to  the  heart  of  me  to 
see  you  so  abused.  "  Dear,  dear,"  have  I  often 
said  to  myself,  when  they  have  had  a  private  meet- 
ing just  after  you  was  gone — 

Don  C.  Ha! 

San.  Hold,  master,  don't  kill  him  yet.  (Apart 
to  Von  C.) 

Lop.  I  say,  I  have  said  to  myself,  "  What  wicked 
things  are  women!  and  what  a  pity  it  is  they  are 
suffered  in  a  Christian  country!  what  a  shame  they 
should  be  allowed  to  play  Will-o'-the-wisp  with 
men  of  honour,  and  lead  ihem  through  thorns,  and 
briars,  and  rocks,  and  rugged  ways,  till  their  hearts 
are  torn  in  pieces,  like  an  old  coat  in  a  fox-chase!" 
I  say,  I  have  said  to  myself — 

Don  C.  Thou  hast  said  enough  to  thyself,  but 
say  a  little  more  to  me.  Where  were  these  secret 
meetings  thou  talkest  of? 

Lop.  In  sundry  places,  and  by  divers  ways: 
sometimes  in  the  cellar,  sometimes  in  the  garret, 
sometimes  in  the  court,  sometimes  in  the  gutter; 
but  the  place  where  the  kiss  of  kisses  was  given 

Don  C.  In  hell!  [was— 

Lop.  Sir? 

Don  C.  Speak,  fury  !  what  dost  thou  mean  bj 
the  kiss  of  kisses  ? 

Lop.  The  kiss  of  peace,  sir;  the  kiss  of  unions 
the  kiss  of  consummation. 
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Don  C.  Thou  liest,  villain  ! 
Lop.  I  don't  know  but  I  may,  sir. 
Don  C.  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  all  Ihv 
oorsed  tongue  hath  uttered. 

Lop.  No,  sir,  I— I  believe  there  is  not. 
Don  C.  Why,  then,  didst  thou  say  it? 
Lop.  Oh  !  only  in  jest,  sir. 
Don  C.  I  am  not  in  a  jesting  condition. 
Lop.  Nor  I,  at  present,  sir. 
Don  C.  Speak,  then,  the  truth,  as  thou  wouldst 
do  It  at  the  hour  of  death. 
I        Lop.  Yes,  at  the  gallows;  and  be  turned  oft'  as 
!    soon  as  I  ve  done. 
I        Don  C.  What's  that  you  murmur? 
I        Lop.  Nothing  but  a  short  prayer. 
I         Don  C.  I  am  distracted,  and  fright  the  wretch 
i    from  telling  me  what  I  am  upon  the  rack  to  know 
(Aside.)  Forgive   me,   Lopez;  I   am   to  blame   to 
I    speak   thus   harshly   to    you;    let   this    obtain   my 
I    pardon.  {Giving  him  money.)  Thou  seest  I  am  dis- 
!    liirbed. 

'        Lop.  "Yes,  sir,  I  see  I  have  been  led  into  a  snare ; 
j   1  have  said  too  much. 

!        Don  C.  And  yet,  thou  must  say  more  ;  nothing 
i    can  lessen  my  torment  but  a  farther  knowledge  of 
what  causes  my  misery.   Speak,  then;  have  I  any- 
1    thing  to  hope? 

I        Lop.  Nothing;   but   that  you  may  be  a  happier 
bachelor  than  my  master  may,  probably,  be  a  mar- 
'  ried  man. 

I       Don  C.  Married,  say'st  thou? 
_   Lop.  I  did,  sir;  audi  believe  he'll  say  so,  too, 
ID  a  twelvemonth. 
j       IJon  C.  Oh,  torment !— But  give  me  more  of  it. 
I   How— when— to  whom— where?  [pantry. 

Lop.  Yesterday,  to  Leonora,  by  the  parson,  in  the 
Don  C.  Look  to't  if  this  be  false;   thy  life  shall 
pay  the  torment  thou  hast  given  me.    "Well,  sir 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  now  ?  '        ' 

Lop.  Why,  sir,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  am  a 
very  unfortunate,  middle-aged  man;  and  that  I  be- 
lieve all  the  stars  upon  heaven  and  earth  have  been 
concerned  in  my  destiny.  Children  now  unborn 
will  hereafter  sing  my  downfall  in  mournful  lines, 
and  notes  of  doleful  tune ;  I  am,  at  present,  troubled 
in  mind;  despair  all  around  me,  signified  in  appear- 
ing gibbets,  with  a  great  bundle  of  dog-whips  by 
Tvay  of  preparation.  ■^ 

I,  therejore,  will  go  seek  some  mounlain  high. 
If  high  enough  some  mounlain  may  he  found, 
With  distant  valley,  dreadfully  profound. 
And  from  the  horrid  cliff— look  calmly 'round. 

o        r>  [Exit. 

^>an.  Base  news,  master. 

Don  C    Now  my  insulting  rival's  smile  speaks 
out.     Oh  !  cursed,  cursed  woman! 
Enter  J  ACIKTA. 

Jac.  I  am  come  in  haste  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  as 
soon  as  the  moon's  up,  my  lady  will  give  you  a 
meeting  in  the  close-walk  by  the  back-door  of  the 
garden;  she  thinks  she  has  something  to  propose 
to  you  will  certainly  get  her  father's  consent  to 
marry  you. 

Don  C.  Past  suflTerance!  this  aggravation  is  not 
to  be  borne  !  Go,  thank  her  with  my  curses  ;  fly, 
and  let  them  blast  her  while  their  venom's  strong. ' 

r         -.17      ,  [Exit. 

Jac.  Won  t  you  explain?     What's  this  for? 

San,  And  dar'st  thou  ask  me  questions,  smooth- 
faced iniquity,  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  siren  of  the 
rocks?  Go,  carry  back  the  loo -gentle  answer  thou 
hast  received  ;  only  let  me  add  with  the  poet  : 

We  are  no  fools,  trollop,  my  master  nor  me; 

And  thy  mistress  may  go  to  the  devil  with  thee. 

TAT        ,  [Exit. 

Jac.  Am  I  awake?  I  fancy  not :  a  very  idle  dream 
tills.  \Vell,  I  II  go  and  talk  in  my  sleep  to  my  lady 
«bout  It ;  and  when  I  awake,  we'll  try  what  inter- 
pretation we  can  make  on't.  [Exit 


Scene  II, 
Enter  Leonora  and  Jacinta. 
Jac.  Madam,  you  are  too  violent. 
Leo.  A  slighted  woman  knows  no  bounds.  Ven- 
geance is  all  the  cordial  she  can  have,  so  snatches 
at  the  nearest.   Ungrateful  wretch !  to  use  me  with 
sucli  insolence! 

Jac.  You  see  I  am  as  much  enraged  at  it  as  you 
are  yoursek*,  yet  my  brain  is  roving  after  the  cause, 
lor  something  there  mu.>t  be.  Never  was  letter 
received  by  man  with  more  passion  and  transport ; 
1  was  almost  as  charming  a  goddess  as  yourself, 
only  for  bringing  it.  Yet,  when  in  a  moment  after, 
J  came  with  a  message  worth  a  dozen  of  it,  never 
was  witch  so  handled  :  something  must  have  passed 
between  one  and  t'other,  that's  sure. 

i-f-o.    Nothing  could   pass   worth   my  inquiring 

alter,  since  nothing  could  happen  that  can  excuse 

I  Ins  usage  of  me;  he  had  a  letter  under  my  hand. 

wliicli  owned  him   master  of  my  heart,  and  till  I 

[  contradicted  it   with  my  mouth,   he  ought  not  to 

doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

Jac.  Nay,  I  confess,  madam,  I  haven't  a  word  to 
say  forhini.  I  am  afraid  he's  but  a  rogue  at  bot- 
tom as  well  as  my  shameless  that  attends  him  •  we 
are  bit,  by  my  troth!  and,  haply,  well  enough  served 
tor  listening  to  the  glib  tongues  of  the  rascals;  but 
be  comlorted,  madam,  they'll  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  foul  sluts  or  other,  before  they  die,  that  will 
set  our  account  even  with  them. 

Leo.  Well;  let  him  laugh,  let  him  glory  in  what 
he  has  done,  he  shall  see  I  have  a  spirit  can  use 
him  as  I  ought. 

Jac.  And  let  one  thing  be  your  comfort  by  the 
wav,  madam,  that  in  spite  of  all  your  dear  aliection 
lor  him,  you  have  had  the  grace  to  keep  him  at 
arm's  end,  for  there  are  times  when  the  stoutest  of 
us  are  in  danger,  the  rascals  wheedle  so. 

Leo.  In  short,  my  very  soul  is  fired  at  this  treat- 
ment; and  if  ever  that  perfidious  monster  should 
relent,  though  he  should  crawl  like  a  poor  worm 
beneath  my  feet,  nay,  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  heart, 
to  bleed  for  pardon,  I  charge  thee  strictly,  charge 
thee  on  thy  life,  thou  do  not  urge  a  look  to  melt 
me  toward  him,  but  strongly  buov  me  up  in  brave 
resentment;  and  if  thon  seest  (which  heaven  avert!) 
a  glance  of  weakness  in  me,  call  to  my  memory 
the  vile  wrongs  I  have  borne,  and  rouse  me  to  re- 
venge them.  [Exit. 
Jac.  Madam,  never  doubt  me  :  I  am  charged  to 
the  mouth  with  fury;  and  if  ever  I  meet  that  false 
rogue,  that  tatterdemalion  of  mine,  such  a  volley 
will  I  pour  about  his  ears — Now  heaven  prevent  all 
hasty  vows;  but  when  next  I  see  him,  let  him  swear 
or  pray;  let  him  bounce  or  swell  ;  may  I  be  carried 
a  virgin  to  my  grave  if  I  don't  try  all  1  can— to  make 
It  up  with  him.  [Exit. 
Scene  III. 
Enter  Don  Carlos  onrfSANCHo. 
DnnC.  Repulsed  again  !  This  is  not  to  be  borne. 
What,  though  this  villain's  story  be  a  falsehood, 
was  I  to  blame  to  hearken  to  it  ?  This  usage  cannot 
be  supported.     How  was  it  she  treated  you  ? 

Sail.  Never  was  ambassador  worse  received. 
"Madam,  my  master  begs  ten  thousand  pardons, 
and  humbly  begs  one  moment's  Interview  •"  "  Be- 
gone, yon  rascal,  you!"  "Madam,  what  answer 
shall  I  give  my  master?"  "Tell  him  he's  a  villain!" 
"  Indeed,  fair  lady,  I  think  this  is  hasty  treatment.'' 
"Here,  my  footman,  toss  me  this  fellow  out  at 
the  window!"  and  away  she  went  to  her  devotions. 
Don  C.  Did  you  see  Jacinta? 
San.  Yes  ;  she  saluted  me  with  half-a-score 
rogues  and  rascals,  too.  I  think  our  destinies  are 
much  alike,  sir  ;  and,  on  my  conscience,  a  couple  of 
scurvy  jades  we  are  hampered  with. 

Don  C.  Ungrateful  woman  !  to  receive  with  such 
contempt   so   quick   a  return   of  heart   so  justly 
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alarmed!     As  just  as  ray  suspicions  were, 

long  suOFered  tliem  to  arraign  her?      ,        ,        ,      „ 

San.  No.  [lo  c'ear  her"! 

Don  C.  Have  I  waited  for  oaths  or  imprecations 

San.  No.  .  ,        ,    ,  ij 

BonC.  Nay,  even  now,  is  not  the  whole  world 
still  in  suspense  about  her,  whilst  I  alone  conclude 
Ler  innocent'? 

San.  'Tis  very  true.  . 

Don  C.  She  might,  methlnks,  through  this  pro- 
found respect,  observe  a  flame  another  would  have 
cherished;  .she  might  support  me  against  ground- 
less fears,  and  save  me  from  a  rival's  tyranny;  she 
might  release  me  from  these  cruel  racks;  and 
would,  no  doubt,  if  she  could  love  as  T  do. 

San.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

DonC.  But  since  she  don't,  whatdo  I  do  whining 
herel  Curse  on  the  base  humilities  of  love! 

Sa7i.  Right. 

Don  C.  Let  children  kiss  the  rod  that  flays  them  ; 
let  dogs  lie  down  and  lick  the  shoe  that  spurns 
them. 

San.  Ay. 

DonC.  I  am  a  man,  by  natnre  meant  for  power  ; 
the  sceptre's  given  us  to  wield,  and  we  betray 
oar  trust  whenever  we  meanly  lay  it  at  a  woman's 
feet. 

San.  True,  we  are  men,  boo!  Come,  master,  let 
us  both  be  in  a  passion  ;  here's  my  sceptre.  {Shew- 
ing a  atdgel.)  Subject  Jaclnta,  look  about  you.  Sir, 
were  you  ever  in  Muscovy  1  the  women  there  love 
the  men  dearly:  why?  because  {shaking  his  stick) 
there's  your  love-powder  for  you.  Ah  I  sir,  were 
■we  but  wise  and  stout,  what  work  should  we  make 
•with  them !  But  this  humble  love-making  spoils 
them  all.  A  rare  way,  indeed,  to  bring  matters 
about  with  thera !  we  are  persuading  them  all  day 
they  are  angels  and  goddesses,  in  order  to  use  them 
at  night  like  human  creatures.  We  are  likely  to 
succeed,  truly ! 

Don  C.  For  my  part,  I  never  yet  could  bear  a 
slight  from  anything,  nor  will  T  now.  There's  but 
one  way,  however,  to  resent  it  from  a  woman,  and 
that  is  to  drive  her  bravely  from  your  heart,  and 
place  a  worthier  in  her  vacant  throne.  ^Exit. 

San.  Mow,  with  submission  to  my  betters,  I  have 
another  way,  sir;  I'll  drive  my  tyrant  from  my 
heart,  and  place  myself  on  her  throne.  Yes ;  I  will 
be  lord  of  my  own  tenement,  and  keep  my  house- 
hold in  order  :  for  I  have  been  servitor  in  a  college 
at  Salamanca,  and  read  philosophy  with  the  doctors ; 
where  I  found  that  a  woman,  in  all  times,  has  been 
observed  to  be  an  animal  hard  to  understand,  and 
much  inclined  to  mischief.  Now  as  an  animal  is 
always  an  animal,  and  a  captain  always  a  captain, 
so  a  woman  is  always  a  woman  ;  whence  it  is  that 
a  certain  Greek  says,  her  liead  is  like  a  bank  of 
sand;  or,  as  another,  a  solid  rock;  or,  according  to 
a  third,  a  dark  lanthorn  :  and  so,  as  the  head  is  the 
head  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  body  without  a  head, 
is  like  a  head  without  a  tail ;  and  that  where  there 
is  neither  head  nor  tail,  'tis  a  very  strange  body; 
so,  I  say,  a  woman  is,  by  comparison,  do  you  see? 
(fornothing  explains  things  like  comparisons,)  I 
say,  by  comparison,  as  Aristotle  has  often  said 
before  me,  one  may  compare  her  to  the  raging  sea  ; 
for,  as  the  sea,  when  the  wind  rises,  knits  it  brows 
like  an  angry  bull,  and  that  waves  mount  upon 
rocks,  and  rocks  mount  upon  waves ;  that  por- 
poises leap  like  tiouts,  and  whales  skip  about  like 
gudgeons;  that  ships  roll  like  beer-barrels,  and 
mariners  pray  like  saints  ;  just  so,  I  say,  a  woman 
—a  woman,  I  say,  just  so,  when  her  reason  is  ship- 
wrecked upon  her  passion,  and  the  hulk  of  her  un- 
derstanding lies  thumping  against  the  rock  of  her 
fury;  then  it  is,  I  say,  that  by  certain  immotions, 
which- — urn — cause,  as  one  may  suppose,  a  sort  of 
convulsive  —  yes  —  hurricanious  —  um  —  like —  in 
short,  a  woman  is  the  devil.  [Exit. 


£n/«r  Leonora  «nrf  Jacinta. 

Jac.  Oh  !  my  dear  madam,  how  I  rejoice  to  find 
yon  support  tills  noble  spirit  of  resentment! 

Leo.  Be  assured,  Jacinta,  It  can  end  but  with 
life.  AVIiat!  after  all  my  tender  frankness,  nothing 
could  have  ha))pened  to  excuse  his  usage  of  me; 
he  had  a  letter  under  my  hand,  which  owned  him 
master  of  my  heart,  and  till  I  should  contradict  it 
with  my  mouth,  he  ought  not  to  doubt  the  trult 
of  it. 

Jac.  Oh!  madam,  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  for 
him,  and  my  sweet  swain  is  just  as  bad.  As  I  live, 
madam,  yonder  they  come!  But  if  Don  Carlos 
should  beg  your  pardon,  you'll  never  grant  it? 

Leo.  in  do— 

/nc.  That's  brave!  {They  retire.) 

Enter  Don  Carlos  nndSANCHO. 

San.  Yonder  tliey  are,  sir,  lying  in  wait;  but  let 
us  shew  ourselves  men,  and  leave  their  briny  tears 
to  wash  their  dirty  faces. 

Don  C.  You  look,  madam,  upon  me,  as  if  yoa 
thought  I  came  to  trouble  you  with  my  usual  im-; 
portunities:  I'll  ease  you  of  that  pain,  by  telling 
you  my  business  now  is  calmly  to  assure  you,  but  I 
assure  it  you  with  heaven  and  hell  lor  seconds — for 
may  the  joys  of  one  fly  from  me,  if  all  your  charms 
displayed  e'er  shake  my  resolution — I'll  never  see 
you  more. 

San.  Bon! 

Leo.  You  are  a  man  of  that  nice  honour,  sir,  I 
know  you'll  keep  your  word  ;  I  expected  this  as- 
surance from  you,  and  came  this  way  only  to  thank 
you  for  it. 

Jac.  Very  well ! 

DonC.  ,you  did,  imperious  dame,  yon  did?  how 
base  is  woman's  pride!  how  wretched  are  the  in- 
gredients it  is  formed  of!  If  you  saw  cause  for  just 
disdain,  why  did  you  not  at  first  repulse  me?  why 
lead  a  slave  in  chains,  that  could  not  grace  your 
triumphs?  If  I  am  thus  to  be  condemned,  think  on 
the  favours  you  have  done  the  wretch,  and  hide 
your  face  for  ever. 

San.  Well  argued! 

Leo.  I  own  you  have  hit  the  only  fault  the  world 
can  charge  me  with  :  the  favours  I  have  done  to  you 
lam,  indeed,  ashamed  of ;  but  since  women  have 
their  frailties,  you'll  allow  me  mine. 

Don  C.  'Tis  well;  extremely  well,  madam;  I'm 
happy,  however,  you  at  last  speak  frankly :  I  thank 
you  for  It,  from  my  soul  I  thank  you;  but  don't 
expect  me  groveling  at  your  feet  again,  don't;  for 
if  I  do—  i 

Leo.  You  will  be  treated  as  you  deserve— trod  j 
upon. 

Don  C.  Give  me  patience— but  I  don't  want  it^ 
I  am  calm.  iMadam,  farewell ;  be  happy  if  you  can  ;  i 
by  heavens,  I  wish  you  so  ;  but  never  spread  your 
net  for  me  again;  for  if  you  do — 

Leo.  You'll  be  running  into  it. 

Don  C.  Rather  run  headlong  into  fire  and  flames; 
rather  be  torn  with  pincers,  bit  from  bit;  rather  he 
broiled,  like  martyrs,  upon  gridirons— but  I  am 
wrong;  this  sounds  like  passion,  and  heaven  can 
tell  I  am  not  angry.  Madam,  I  think  we  have  no 
farther  business  together;  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Leo.  Farewell  t'ye,  sir. 

Don  C.  {To  Sancho.)  Come  along.  {Going,  re- 
turns.) Yet  once  more  before  I  go,  lest  you  shoul4 
doubt  my  resolution,  may  I  starve,  perish,  rot,  be 
dead,  d — d,  or  any  other  thing  that  men  or  gods 
can  think  on,  if  on  any  occasion  whatever,  civil  or 
mi'.itary,  pleasure  or  business,  love  or  hate,  or  any 
other  accident  of  life,  I  from  this  moment  change 
one  word  or  look  with  you.  _  \^Exit, 

Leo.  Content :  come  away,  Jaclnta. 
Re-enter  Don  Carlos. 

Don  C,  Yet  one  word,  madam,  if  you  please  j  I 


Scene  3.] 


Lave  a  foolisb  bauble  I  once  was  fond  or.  (  Takinq 
her  picture  from  his  breast.)  Will  you  accept  a  trille 
from  your  servant? 

Leo.  Willing! y,  sir ;  I  have  a  bauble,  too,  I  (hink 
you  may  bave  some  claim  to;  you'll  wear  it  for  my 
sake.  (Breaks  a  bracelet  from  'her  arm,  ami  qives  it 
to  him. )  ■' 

Don  C.  Most  thankfully:  this,  too,  I  should 
restore  you,   it  was  once  yonr's.   {Givimj  her  a 

■  table-book.)  By  your  favour,  madam,  tliere  is  a  line 
or  two  in  it  I  think  you  once  did  me  the  honour  to 
■write  with  your  own  fair  hand.  Here  it  is.  {Reads.) 

"  r  oil  love  me,  Carlos,  and  would  know 
The  secret  movements  of  my  heart; 

Whether  I  give  yon  mine  or  no, 

With  your's,  methinhs,  I'd  never,  7iever  part." 
Thus  you  have  encouraged  me,  and  thus  you  have 
deceived  me. 

San.  Very  true. 

Leo.  I  have  some  faithful  lines,  too  ;  I  think  I 
can  produce  them.  (Pulls  out  a  table-book,  mid 
reads. ) 

"  How  long  soe'er  to  sigh  in  vain, 

My  destiny  may  prove, 
My  fate,  in  spite  ofyonr  disdain, 
Will  let  me  glory  in  your  chain, 
Eternally  to  love." 
_  There,  sir,  take  your  poetry  again.  (Throwing  it  at 
il^tis  Jeet.)     Tis  not  much   worse  for  my  wearing; 
I  twill  serve  again  upon  a  fresh  occasion. 
I     Jac.   Well  done! 

Don  C.  I  believe  I  can  return  the  present,  ma- 
Idam,  with  a  pocket-full  of  your  prose:  there. 
Hlhrowing  a  handful  of  letters  at  her  feet.) 

■  Leo.  Jacinta,  give  me  his  letters.  There,  sir,  not 
to  be  behmd-hand  with  you.    (  Takes  a  handful  of 

Uns  letters  out  of  a  box,  and  throws  them  in  his  face.) 

,  Jac.  And  there,  and  there,  sir.  (Throwinn  the 
rest^  of  the  letters  at  him.) 

I     San.  OAs   my  life!    we   want   ammunition;  but 

(for  a  shift— there,  and  there,  you  saucy  slut,  you  ! 

■(Pulls  a  dirty  pack  of  cards  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
throws  them  at  Jacinta;  they  then  close,  he  pulls 
ofl  her  head-clothes,  and  she  his  u-ig,  and  then  part ; 
she  running  to  her  mistress,  he  to  his  mailer.)  How 
!  le  nriiiies  stand  and  gaze  at  one  another  after 
llie  battle!    What  think  you,  sir,  ofsliewing  your- 

,selfa  great  general,  by  making  an  honourable  re- 

(treat  ? 

I    Bon  C.  I  scorn   it.    Oh!    Leonora,  Leonora'  a 

lieart  like  mine  should  not  be  treated  thus. 

j    Leo.  Carlos,  Carlos!  I  have  not  deserved  this 

isage. 

JJonC.  Barbarous  Leonora!  but 'tis  useless  to  re- 
jroach  you;  she  that  is  capable  of  what  you  have 
jlone,  is  formed  too  cruel  ever  to  repent  of  it.  Go 
hen,  tyrant,  make  your  bliss  complete;  torment 
ne  still,  for  still,  alas!  I  love  enough  to  be  tor- 
Inented. 

I  Leo.  Ah  !  Carlos,  little  do  you  know  the  tender 
jaovement  of  that  thing  you  name:  the  heart  where 
jDve  presides  admits  no  thought  against  the  honour 
'r  Its  ruler. 

JJon  C.  'Tis  not  to  call  that  honour  into  doubt, 
-,  conscious  of  our  own  unworthiness,  we  interpret 
Ivery  frown  to  our  destruction. 
,  Leo.  When  jealousy  proceeds  from  such  humble 
Ipprebensions,  it  shews  itself  with  more  respect 
lan  your  s  has  done. 

non  C.  And  where  a  heart  is  guiltless,  it  easily 
Irenes  a  greater  crime. 

Leo  Forgiveness  is  not  now  in  our  debate:  if 
uti,  luive  been  in  fault,  'tis  fit  that  both  should 
iJller  ior  it :  our  separation  will  do  justice  on  ns. 

JJon  C.  But  since  we  are  ourselves  the  judges 
t  our  actions,  what  if  we  inflict  a  gentler  punish- 

Leo.  'T would  but  encourage  us  to  siu  again. 
'  Hon  C.  And  if  it  should— 
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Leo.  'Twould  give  a  fresh  occasion  for  the  leasing 
exercise  of  mercy. 

JJon  C.  Right;  and  so  we  act  the  part  of  earth 
and  heaven  together,  of  men  and  gods,  and  taste 
ot  both  their  pleasures. 

Leo.  The  banquet's  too  inviting  to  refuse  it. 
Don  C.  Then,  thus  let  us  (all  upon  it,  thus  let  us 
fall  upon  it  for  ever ! 

ICarries  off  Leonora,  embracing  her. 
Jac.  Ah  !  woman  ;  foolish,  foolish  woman  ! 
San.  \'ery  foolish,  indeed. 
Jac.  But  don't  expect  I'll  follow  her  example. 
San.   Vou  would,  Mopsy,  if  I'd  let  you. 
/"c.  I'd  sooner  tear  my  eyes  out!    Ah!  that  she 
bad  a  little  of  my  spirit  in  her! 

San.  I  believe  I  shall  find  thou  hast  a  great  deal 
of  her  flesh,  my  charmer;  but  'twon't  do;  I  am  all 
rock,  very  marble, 

Jac.  A  very  pumice-stone,  you  rascal,  you!  If 
one  would  try  you  ;  but  to  prevent  any  humilities, 
and  shew  you  all  submission  would  be  vain  ;  to 
convince  you  that  you  have  nothing  but  misery 
and  despair  before  you,  here,  take  back  thy  paltry 
thimble,  and  be  in  my  debt  for  the  shirts  I  made 
you  with  it. 

San.  Nay,  if  you  are  at  that  .sport,  mistress,  I 
believe  I  shall  lose  nothing  by  the  balance  of  thy 
presents:   there,  take  thy  tobacco-stopper,  and — 

Jac.  Here,  take  thy  satin  pincushion,  with  thy 
curious  half-hundred  of  pins  in  it,  that  you  made 
such  a  vapouring  about  yesterday;  tell  them  care- 
fully, there's  not  one  wanting. 

San.  There's  thy  ivory-hafted  knife  again;  whet 
it  well;  'tis  so  blunt  'twill  cut  nothing  but  love. 

Jac.  And  there's  thy  pretty  pocket  scissors  thou 
hast  honoured  me  with,  they'll  cut  oft'  a  leg  or  au 
arm,  heaven  bless  'em  ! 

San.  Here's  the  enchanted  handkerchief  you 
were  i)leased  to  endear  with  your  precious  blood, 
when  the  violence  of  your  love,  at  dinner,  t'other 
day,  made  you  cut  your  lingers.  There.  (^Blows  his 
nose  in  it,  and  gives  it  to  her.) 

Jac.  The  rascal  so  provokes  me,  I  won't  even 
keep  his  paltry  garters  from  him.  Do  you  see 
these? you  pitiful,  beggarly  scoundrel, you  !  There, 
take  'em  ;  there.  (  Takes  'her  garters  off,  and  flaps 
them  about  his  face. ) 

San.  I  have  but  one  thing  more  of  thine:  (sheio- 
ing  his  cudgel)  I  own  'tis  the  top  of  all  thy  presents, 
and  might  be  useful  to  me;  but  that  you  may  bave 
nothing  to  upbraid  me  with,  e'en  take  it  again, 
with  the  rest  of  them.  (Lifts  it  up  to  strike  her,  she 
leaps  about  his  neck.) 

Jac,  Ah !  cruel  Sancho !  now  beat  me,  Sancho, 
do ! 

San.  Rather,  like  Indian  beggars,  beat  my  pre- 
cious self.  (Throws  away  his  stick,  and  embraces 
her. ) 

Rather  let  infants'  blood  about  the  street. 
Rather  let  all  the  wine  about  the  cellar. 
Rather  let— Oh  !  Jacinta,  thout  hast  o'ercome. 
How  foolish  are  the  great  resolves  of  man! 
Hesolves,  which  we  neither  would  keep,  nor  can  ; 
When  those  bright  eyes  in  kindness  please  to  shine, 
Their  goodness  I  must  needs  return  with  mine  : 
Bless  my  Jacinta  in  her  Sancho's  arms  ! 
Jac.  And  I  my  Sancho  with  Jacinta's  charms. 

Re-enter  Don  Carlos  and  Leonora. 

Don  C.  Well,  I  see  you  have  followed  cor 
example,  Sancho. 

San.  Yes,  sir;  like  master,  like  man. 
Don  C.  From  this  good  day,  then,  let  all  discord 
cease : 
Let  those  to  come  be  harmony  and  peace. 
Henceforth  let  all  our  difl"rent  interests  join. 
Let  fathers,  lovers,  friends,  let  all  co    "  ' 
To  make  each  other's  days  as  blcs 

mine,  r^; 
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peace. 

;rests  join,       "\ 

combine,  f 

St  as  slie  will  /" 

f  Exeunt, y 
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A    MUSICAL    ENTERTAINMENT,   IN   TWO    ACTS. 
BY  KANE  0'HA.RA. 


Act  I. — Scene  1. 


GRIPE 
HUNKS 
LIVELY 


CHARACTERS. 

OSMAN 

ALI 

MUSTAPHA 


GUARDS 

HARRIOT 

JLNNY 


ACT  I. 

SCF.NE  I. — The  great  Square.  At  the  rhjht  corner, 
in  front.  Gripe's  house;  some  paces  backward,  a 
large  (juadrangular  pyramid;  at  the  left  corner,  in 
front,  stands  Hwikss  house ;  in  its  side,  facing  the 
audience,  are  two  windotvs,  the  lotver  defended  by 
iron  bars  from  top  to  bottom.  To  the  left,  in  front, 
near  Hunks's  house,  is  a  draiv-tvell,  surrounded  by 
a  low  breast-ivcdl,  luhereon  are  Jixcd  two  strong 
posts,  ivith  a  cross-bar  at  top  to  support  a  large 
pulley. 

Lively  appears  at  Hunks's  upper  window. 
Live,  (Hems  and  coughs  repeatedly,  as  signcds  to 
Harriot.)  Hem,  hem!  She  does  not  hear  me,  sure  : 
I'll  sing,  then. 

AIR.— Lively. 
At  eve,  sweet  Philomel' s fond  lay. 

His  Philomela  cheers: 
So  love,  whom  spies  o'erawe  by  day. 

Casts  off,  at  night,  his  fears.  (Listens.) 
Hush  !  No  ;  all  quiet ;  her  window  still  shut.  Ah  ! 
)ier  uncle's  within.  (Listens.)  Eh!  no;  try  again. 
Hem,  hem!  (Sings  louder.) 

At  eve,  sweet  Philomel's  fond  lay, 
His  Philomela  cheers. 
(Harriot  attended  6i/ Jenny,  sheivs  herself  at 
Gripe's  window;  she  opens  it,  and  in  a  low 
voice  answers,  singing  to  the  latter  strain  of 
the  same  air.) 


Har.    Love,  though  disgnis'd  by  fears  all  day. 
By  night  iinmask'd  appears. 

Live.  My  Harriot !  your  uncle's  gone,  then? 

Har.  Gone — andyour's? 

Live.  Gone,  too.  Shall  we  down  into  the  square? 

Jenny.  Hist,  hist!  some  one's  coming.  I  protest, 
Mr.  Lively,  your  uncle  Hunks.  Retire,  retire,  and 
let  him  pass.  (Lively  retires,  shutting  his  ivindoiv. 
Harriot  and  Jenny  keep  theirs  half  shut,  vmtching 
Hunks's  motions. ) 

Enter  HUNKS  slowly  from  the  left  side,  stops  now 
and  then,  peeping  round. 

Hunks.  A  murrain  seize  the  inventor  of  these 
tell-lale  lamps!  the  very  bane  of  all  clandestine 
enterprize!  Why,  here,  'tis  as  light  as  day,  now. 
I'fecks!  we  might  as  well  have  no  night  at  all. 
Then  those  d — d  janizaries,  everlastingly  patroling 
and  prying.  Vexation  upon  vexation  !  However, 
'tis,  luckily,  rather  latish,  and  this  a  solitary  quar- 
ter. Who  knows  1  I  may  chance  to  execute  ray 
scheme  still.  (Sees  Gripe  at  a  distance.)  Pah!  what 
interloper  now?   (Steps  aside  to  observe.) 

Jenny.  (At  the  window,  seeing  Gripe.)  So!  here 
conies  t'other  skinflint.  Gripe  himself.  Away,  miss, 
away. 

Enter  Gripe. 

Gripe.  (Drawing  forth  a  large  bunch  of  keys.) 
Such  a  gull!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Bled  so  freely!  but, 
no  tick;  no,  no,  the  rooks  would  not  tick.     Pise" 
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on  it !  be  has  had  a  devilish  tumble  I  Well,  well ; 
speed  the  plou[;h  ;  bis  loss,  my  gain.  Twenty  per 
cent,  premium,  and  two  per  cent,  by  tlie  hour  :  no 
bad  tontine. 

AIR.— Gripe. 
Let  the  novice  depend  on  Jiis  luck, 

On  the  science  the  (/ambler  profess'd; 
Wluit  pifjeon  soever  tlieij  pluck. 

With  his  plumes  I  shall  feather  my  nest. 
They  fling,  they  ding, 
They  swear,  they  tear, 
While  snug  I  look  on  and  sit  still: 
For  tvell  I  trow, 
Blow  high,  blow  low, 
Each  puff  ivill  bring  grist  to  my  mill. 

A  bird  in  the  bush,  we  are  told, 
Is  pretty  enough  to  the  view; 
Sut  1  think,  tchen  I  look  on  my  gold, 
Thai  one  in  the  hand  is  ivorth  two. 
For  birds  will  fly, 
liut  what  care  I, 
While  thus  1  can  hold  'em  at  will  7 
Blow  high,  blow  loui, 
They  never  shall  go; 
But  come  and  bring  grist  to  my  mill. 
\^Unlocks  his  door  in  a  hurry,  goes  in,  and  shuts  it. 

Hunks.  ( Coming forivard.)  Gossip  Gripe!  Well, 
he's  boused.  And  now  to  reconnoitre  my  scene  of 
action.  (Surveying  the  pi/ramid accurately.)  tlere, 
then,  it  is,  underneath  this  pyramid,  that  they  have 
deposited  the  carcass  ol"  bis  niul'tisliip;  and  along 
witli  it,  all  his  gold,  his  plate,  his  diamonds,  his— 
Oh!  Hunks,  Hunks!  what  a  treasure  were  here 
now  !     Acapulco ! 

AIR.— Hunks. 

My  dear  treasure  alivays  nigh  me, 
Night  and  day  my  strong  &o.v  by  me  ; 
Still  to  spy  if, 
Try  it, 
Eye  it, 
Feel 

And  kneel. 
And  deify  it. 
Oh!  what  transport  to  behold! 
What  delight  to  chink  my  gold! 
Mahomet's  a  scurvy  prophet. 
His  fool's  paradise,  I  scoff  it. 
Think  to  gull  folks  ivith  his  houries! 
Beggar  wenches  without  dowries! 
Had  he  feig)i'd  his  heav'n  of  pelf , 
I'd  ha'  been  a  Turk  myself. 

i  Lice.  {Opens  the  window  softly.)  Pest  seize  him  ! 
I  will  he  never  he  gone  ?  [Aside.  Shuts  the  window. 
I  Hunks.  {Again  surveying  the  pyramid.)  No  child's 
iplay  to  make  a  breacli  here  ;  must  get  help,  i'tecks  ! 
'Gripe!  yes,  the  very  man;  but  he — he'll  be  for 
going  snacks  ;  well,  better  give  half  than  lose  all. 
Ay,  ay  J  and  here  be  comes,  just  in  the  nick. 

'  Re-enter  GtiIPE,  from  his  house. 

I  Gripe.  {To  himself,  while  locking  the  door.)  Safe 
jbind,  safe  find  ;  forage  abroad,  but  guard  at  home. 
iPise  on't!  bow  I  loiter!  (Pockets  the  keys:  as  he 
\is  hobbling  away.  Hunks  calls  after  him.) 
j  Hunks.  Gripe!  Gossip  Gripe! 
j  Gripe.  (Just  looking  back  with  a  nod.)  Goodnight. 
'Can't  slay. 

I  Hiniks.  A  moment.  Lord,  man !  what's  your 
iburry? 

!  Gripe.  {Coming back.)  Hurry!  Why,  Squander, 
ithe  young  merchant,  fallen  in  at  hazard  yonder  with 
jiome  knowing  ones,  is  fleeced,  done  up  to  the  last 
idiilling,  so  I'm  fetching  bim  a  supply  :  two  hundred 
lieces. 
I    Hunks,  And  at  what  interest? 


Gripe.  Pise  on  it!  a  mere  nothing:  two  per  cent. 

Hunks.  Are  yon  turned  fool  ?  Two  per  cent! 

Gripe.  Ay,  by  the  hour. 

Hunks.  Oh  !  cry  you  mercy  !  But,  gossip,  (with 
a  mysteridus  air)  l — observe  that  pyramid:  yester- 
day, in  a  vault  beneath  that  pyramid,  was  interred 
the  late  mufti — 

Gripe.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  ! 

Hunks.  Ye-s,  and  bis  rhino  with  us!  for  you 
must  know,  that  here  in  Smyrna,  when  a  mufti 
dies,  they  bury  all  liis  riches  "with  him;  thev  do, 
i'fecks! 

Gripe.  Indeed!  in  that  case,  'twould  scarce  vex 
a  man  to  die. 

Hunks.  It  does  mitigate,  to  be  sure. 

Gripe.  (After  a  pause.)  All  bis  riches  buried 
with  him!  (Eyeing  the  pyramid,  then  eagerly  to 
Hunks.)  Pise  on  it!  gossip,  here  were  a  venture 
now  !  eb ! 

Hunks.  And  yet,  I  have  my  scruples.  Is  it  not 
a  sin,  think  you,  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  deadl 
But,  then,  the  price  is  so  great. 

Gripe.  We're  to  go  halves. 

Hunks.  A  sacrilege,  eh! 

Gripe.  Not  if  we  go  halves. 

RECITATIVE. 

Gripe.  Indeed,  bad  he  a  Christian  been, 
Hunks.  Oh  I  ay,  bad  he  a  Christian  been, 
Gripe.  Nice  casuists  might,  perhaps — 
Hunks.  Might  what? 
Gripe.  Pronounce  it  sin. 

DUETT.— Gripe  and  Hunks. 

Gripe.      But  a  vile  Turk,  and  a  mufti,  too. 
Hunks.    Yes,  Turk,  and  tnufti,  too. 

A  foe  to  wine,  'tis  true,  'tis  true. 
Gripe.      A  foe  to  wine,  'tis  true,  'tis  true. 

Let's  take — 
Hunks.  Let's  seize  on  all  he  left. 

'  Tis  laivful  spoil, 
Gripe.  Not  sinful  theft. 

Hunks.    'Tis  lawful  spoil,  not  sinful  theft. 

( They  shake  hands,  and  are  going  off,  when 
Lively  appears  at  his  window.) 

Live.  Rot  'em!  will  they  sleep  here?  Ah!  he 
saw  me.  (Shuts  the  w'lndoiv .) 

Gripe.  (Turning  hastily.)  Ha!  somebody- at  that 
window,  metbought. 

Hunks.  My  hopeful  nephew,  'tis  like.  A  scape- 
grace!  but,  i'fecks!  I  shall  soon  rid  my  hands  of 
him  ;  I'll  shut  bim  up  in  a  mad-house. 

Gripe.  An  excellent  scheme!  Ay,  ay;  clean 
straw  and  a  dark  cell.  The  scoundrel  flirts  with 
my  niece,  too;  but,  by  your  leave,  I  forbid  the 
bans  there.  They'd  instantly  call  us  to  account  for 
their  fortunes. 

Hunks.  They  would  ;  and  be  ever  gaping,  gaping 
at  ours.  Come,  come  along  with  me,  to  get  the 
implements  for  our  enterprize. 

Gripe.  Can't  you  as  well  step  for  them  yourself? 
One  business  must  not  obstruct  another;  I'll  but 
carry  my  spark  this  cash,  just  hard  by,  and  be  back 
presently.  (As  the  two  Misers  are  going  off',  Harriot 
appears  at  her  w'lndow  attended  by  Jenny  ;  they  make 
signs  of  great  joy,  then  retire  ns  descendimj  into  the 
square.  In  the  meantime  Lively  unscrews  a  bar  of 
his  iv'indow,  leaps  down,  and  runs  to  meet  Harriot. 
Jenny  icilhdraws  to  watch.) 

DUETT.— Harp.iot  and  Lively. 

Har.  They're  gone,  and  our  flames  we  may  freely 

reveal. 
Live.  Vt'^hat  transport,  in  this  precious  moment  I  feel! 

My  Harriot! 
Har.  My  Lively! 


THE  TWO  MISERS. 


Act  I. 


Live,  Mij  Harriot! 

Har.  My  Lively  ! 

Live.  In  vain  they  our  hearts  ivould  dissever; 
I  love,  and  will  love  you  for  ever. 

Har.  In  vain  they  our  hearts  ivould  dissever. 

Live  For  Harriot  I  live,  and  for  Harriot  would  die. 

Har.  Ah!  Lively,  I  sivear,  and  this  Jteart  cannot  lie, 
I  will  ne'er  be  but  your's. 

Live.  What !  never  ? 

Nor  ever  will  I  be  but  your's. 

Har.  What!  never? 

Live.  No,  never  loill  I  be  but  your's. 

Har.  Though  Gripe  locks  his  doors, 

{Points  at  the  door  open.} 
Live.  Though  his  windoiv  Hunks  grates, 

(^Points  to  the  unscrewed  bar.) 

Har.  Love  loves  to  make  fools  of  sicch  icary  grey 
pates. 

Live.  Love  loves  to  o'erreach  such   designing  bald 
pates. 
Deign  love,  then,  to  guide  us — 

Har.  For  ever; 

Nor  suffer  these  grubs  to  divide  us. 

Live.  Oh!  never. 

Har.  Deign  love,  then,  to  guide  us,  for  ever. 

Live.  They  shall  not  divide  us:  no,  7tever. 

Jenny.  (Rejoins  them.)  Well,  my  dears,  since 
upright  love  is  your  motive,  and  downright  matri- 
mony your  end,  I  tliink  I  must  even  beat  about  to 
bring  yon  together. 

Live.  Bat  when,  dear  Jenny,  when? 

Jenny.  Sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  imagine.  Miss 
has  an  aunt  in  Dublin,  Lady  Mildmay  ;  her  heart 
and  house  are  open  to  you. 

Live.  Why  aren't  we  gone,  then?  What  stops 
usl 

Jenny.  Stops!  What  stops  many  an  hopeful  pro- 
ject?— lack  of  cash.  (Looks  archly  at  Iwn.)  Are 
you  flush,  sir?  (He  shakes  his  head  sorrotvfully.)  So 
I  thought;  and,  therefore,  hold  it  bad  policy  to 
leave  all  miss's  fortune,  all  her  mamma's  edects, 
in  Gripe's  clutches.  Cheer  np,  however  ;  a  lucky 
crisis  may  come,  and  trust  me  for  not  letting  it 
slip. 

Live.  Infernal  muck-worms!  'Sdeath!  I  grow 
■wild  with  resentment;  but  you,  ray  love,  you  seem 
quite  unconcerned. 

Har.  Pardon  me,  dear  Lively,  I  feel  the  utmost 
contempt  of  their  depravity,  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
pity  for  my  uncle's  foible  ;  but  (takes  his  hand  and 
looks  fondly  at  him)  the  truth  is,  that — 

AIR. — Harriot. 

At  thy  presence,  vengeful  passion, 
Envy,  hate,  and  indignation, 

From  this  tranquil  bosom  fly : 
Wealth,  by  gold,  let  miscreants  measure; 
Be  but  Lively' s  heart  my  treasure. 

Gripe  will  be  less  rich  than  I. 

Jenny.  In,  in;  get  ye  in  ;  here's  Gripe  a-coming. 
Har.  My  uncle!  Oh,  lud!  I  shall  die  in  a  fright. 
[Runs  into  the  house  with  Jenny,  who  locks  the  door. 
Live.  Plague  welcome  him  ! 

[Leaps  in  at  his  window,  and  replaces  the  bar. 

Re-enter  Grive,  walking  leisurely,  with  a  parchment 
bond  in  his  hand. 

Gripe.  Here's  the  bond,  stamped  and  all.  Ser- 
vant, kind  Mr.  Squander!  Will  you  any  more 
rouleaus  at  the  same  discount?    He,  he,  he!    I  ha' 


trotted  it  np :  two  hundred  pistoles,  at  two  per 
cent,  by  the  hour,  will  amount,  in  six  months,  (with 
interest  upon  interest,)  to  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Good,  good!  Pise  on  it!  I'll  have 
an  execution  in  petto;  then  smash  go  his  maga- 
zines, his  town  house,  his  villa;  all  mine,  all  mine. 
Come,  come;  upon  the  whole,  no  dear  purchase. 
(Pulls  out  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  unlocks  his  door, 
leaving  the  key  in  the  lock.)  Jenny,  Jenny  !  I  say. 

Jenny.  (Above  at  the  windoiv.)  Sir? 

Gripe.  Fetch  hither  my  supper,  hussy! 

Jenny.  Your  everyday  supper,  sir? 

Gripe.  Yes;  and  the  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  [J5.wY  I 
Jenny.     Gripe  takes  a  turn  in  the  square  towards 
Hunks's  house. ^  I  have  made  too  good  a  day's  work 
of  it  to  grudge  myself  wine  at  night. 

Live.  (Softly  opening  the  window.)  What  is  he 
muttering  there?  (Aside.) 

Gripe.  A  lucky  day  has  this  been  both  to  Hunks 
and  me  ;  and,  to-morrow,  he'll  linish  this  glorious 
work  by  getting  that  nephew  of  his  shut  up  for 
life. 

Live.  How,  how  !  The  infamous  wretch  !  Shut  up 
for  life,  indeed  !  I  shall  give  him  the  slip  though. 
(Aside,  and  withdraws,  shutting  the  window. 
Gripe,  retreating  towards  his  own  door,  is  met 
by  Jenny,  carrying  a  morsel  of  bread,  a 
phial-bottle  half  full  of  wine,  and  a  small 
glass,  on  a  pewter-plate.) 

Jenny.  Here,  sir. 

Gripe.  What's  Harriot  doing?  (Eating,  and 
holding  the  glass  to  be  filed.) 

Jenny.  Waiting  for  you.   We  have  not  supped. 

Gripe.  Well,  you  may  (sips)  go  to  bed.  Mufti! 
(To  himself.) 

Jenny.  Best  go  in  doors,  sir. 

Gripe.  (  Walks  to  andjro,  munching  and  sipping.) 
No.  Warm  rogues,  you  mufties!  (Aside.)  Isha'n  t 
come  home  to-night,  mayhap.  (Holds  out  the  glass 
to  be  filled.)  A  plum,  at  least.  (Aside.) 

Jenny.  (Staring  at  him,  and  not  filling.)  Why, 
sir,  'tis  wine;  wine,  sir. 

Gripe.  Eh!  Piseon't!  I  wasn't  minding.  Here, 
lock  up ;  (gives  her  the  glass,  and  remnant  of  bread) 
this  for  to-morrow.  Oh!  a  mint!  a  mine!  the 
Indies!  I  fly,  I  flj'.  \_Hiirries awny,  leaving  his  keys. 

Jenny.  (Looks  after  him.)  Quite  frantic,  I  declare  ; 
(going  in)  and  has  forgot — nay,  as  I'm  alive,  he 
has— (Runs  in  with  the  things,  then  seizes  the  keys, 
and  calls  aloud.)  Mr.  Lively!  Miss  Harriot!  (They 
lookout.)  Comedown,  comedown.  {They  disap- 
pear. Jenny  turns  over  the  keys.)  Ay,  this  is  the 
key  of  bis  den;  this  of  the  iron-door  to  his  closet 5 
and  this — 

Re-enter  Harriot  and  Lively. 

See  here,  my  lambkins  !  the  crisis  is  come  ;  Gripe 
has  forgotten  his  keys.  See;  he  said  he  should  not 
be  at  home  to-night.  But  there's  no  trusting  to 
that:  so,  while  I  step  in,  stay  you  here,  and  watch. 
I'll  not  return  empty-handed,  I  promise  vou. 

[  Runs  into  the  house. 

Live.  'Faith!  my  dearest  Harriot,  'twas  high 
time:  do  you  know,  that  my  vile  uncle  is  plotting 
to  g-et  me  confined? 

Har.  Confined!  on 'what  pretext? 

Live.  Madness,  I  suppose.  But  let  him  catch  me 
if  he  can.  The  tables  are  now  turned,  and  our  es- 
cape secured  past  prevention. 

Har.  I  am  on  thorns  to  embark.  My  heart  pre- 
sages we  shall  be  happy  in  Europe. 

Re-enter  Jenny;  on  her  arm  a  basket  crammed  full, 
in  her  hand  a  band-bo.x,  a  casket,  and  parcels  of 
paper  wrapped  up  in  an  apron. 

Jenny.  Joy,  joy !  the  deeds!  the  chattels!  I  have 
them  ail.  (To  Harriot.)  Now,  take  wing,  like  two 
turtle-doves.  (Recollecting.)   Hang  it!  I  forgot. 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 


THE  TWO  MISERS. 


Here,  these.  (Delivers  them  in  ti  hurry.)  Be  careful 
of  the  contents  ;  I'll  be  back  immediately.     [Exit. 

Har.  Oil,  mercy  !  what  a  load  of  finery  '.  Come, 
Lively,  let's  sit  down,  and  lay  them  all  in  order, 
( They  sit  on  the  wall  of  the  draw-ivell,  placing  the 
apron  and  basket  between  them,  then  range  the  par- 
cels out  of  the  one  into  the  other.)  And  first,  this 
bundle  of  bonds,  I  suppose,  at  bottom. 

Live.  Next,  this  band-box  in  the  corner — so; 
and  here,  on  this  side,  the  casket  of  jewels. 

Har.  Stay  ;  let  me  just  take  a  peep.  Oh  !  Lively, 
such  noble  brilliants! 

Live.  With  what  delight  shall  I  see  my  angel 
wear  them!  Ah!  Harriot,  how  enchanting  is  that 
look !  while  your  eyes  thus  tenderly  shoot  into 
mine,  'tis  perfect  ecsiacy  !  (Embraces  her.) 

Har.  How  now,  sir?  what  liberty?  (Resentfully. 
Takes  her  hand  off  the  basket  to  repel  him;  the  b<isket 
and  apron  fall  into  the  zvell;  she  screams.)  Oh  !  hea- 
vens! the  basket's  dropped  into  the  well. 

Re-enter  JliNNY,   who  overhears  Harriot,  and 
screams. 

Jenny.  Heavens  and  earth!  into  the  well!  (Lively 
turns  aivay  in  confusion.) 

Har.  A  silly  youth  !   with  his  ho3denish  pranks. 

Live.  I  was  sure  she  had  hold  of  it;  so,  in  my 
transport — 

Jenny.  Transport!  nonsense!  Yes,  yes;  we're 
finely  on  our  way  now!  Lovers,  lovers!  say  I ; 
wretch  that  I  am. 

Live.  Patience,  Jenny ;  can't  I  go  down  for 
them? 

Jenny.  Egad!  that's  true;  and,  by  my  troth,  so 
you  shall,  Mr.  Transport. 

Har.  Into  the  welH  (Alarmed,  and  runs  to  look 
dotvn  into  it. ) 

Jenny.  La !  what  are  you  so  afraid  of?  'tis  really 
not  deep;  and,  besides,  has  been  dry  this  long 
while. 

■  Live.  (Looks  up  at  the  pulley.)  Ay,  but  where's 
the  rope  ? 

Jenny.  We  can  take  the  rope  and  bucket  off 
Gripe's  well.  Come,  let  us  in  a  bit  for  the  present ; 
the  patrole  will  be  going  their  rounds,  and  they 
must  not  surprise  us. 

[Exeunt  into  Gripe's  house,  shutting  the  door. 

The  Guards'  march  is  played.  Enter  Ali,  at  the 
head  of  the  Janizaries,  marching  in  file.  They  halt 
in  the  middle  of  the  square. 

Ali.  Don't  you  observe,  lads,  the  nocturnal 
stillness  of  this  city,  ever  since  our  corps  has 
mounted  guard  here? 

Osman.  True,  Captain;  everybody  allows  it. 

Ali.  (Struts  impoilanlly.)  Let's  keep  it  up,  then. 
Hearken  to  your  orders.  Hem,  hem!  To  you, 
Osman,  for  this  night,  I  consign  half  the  corps, 
and  half  the  city,  westward:  you,  Mustapha,  with 
the  remainder,  follow  me.  This  square  shall  be  our 
place  of  rendezvous. 

Mus.  In  faith,  noble  Captain,  a  masterly  ma- 
looeuvre. 

\  Ali.  Now  take  heed  all :  let  your  march  be  orderly 
land  silent.  One  thing  more:  1  have  intelligence  of 
|a  tavern  hereabout,  where,  in  mockery  of  our  holy 
•law,  wine  is  privily  sold  to  the  true  believers.  Those 
Jquarters  I  shall  beat  up  ;  and,  if  the  wine  be  good, 
isecure  it  for  our  secret  service.  Whisker  of  Ma- 
Ibomet !  there's  nothing  like  maintaining  strict  order 
land  discipline.  Make  ready,  march  ! 

'  AIR.— Turkish  March. 

;         The  guards  their  midnight  rounds  begin, 

Let  all  retire;  let  cease  all  din: 

Home,  home,  without  delaying, 

No  murmur;  no  gainsaying : 

Hush !  high  and  low  degree  ; 

•So  ivitls  our  lord  cadi.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I The  same. 

Enter  Gripe,  walking  circumspectly  about  the 
Square,  peeping  and  listening. 

RECITATIVE-Grfpe. 

If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done;  then  'twere  well, 

it  were  done  quickly. 
Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed,  confounds    us — 

strictly. 
The  sleeping  and  the  dead  are  but  as  pictures. 
Then — we  shall  both  be  Croesus's— if  victors. 
I'll  fetch  Hunks.  (Ponders.)  May  I  trust  him  on 

this  job? 
Besides,  the  rigour  of  these  Turkish  laws! 
To  swing;  forfeit  my  wealth!   Ay,  there's  the  rub 
Must  give  us  pause. 

AIR. 

What  a  cursed  hole  I'm  in. 

Yet  must  on  through  thick  and  thin: 

Jf  my  gossip,  Hunks, should  peach, 

I'm  within  the  cadi's  reach. 

After  all,  'tis  a  crack  rope  venture; 

He  the  vault  alone  shall  enter. 

His  shall  be  the  art  of  thieving, 

Mine  but  that  of  bare  receiving. 

'Gad,  if  I  bent  sharji  and  sly  ^ 

He'll  clap  flail' ry  to  my  eye.  [E.vit. 

Enter  from  Gripe's  house,  LiVELY,  with  a  large  rope 
in  his  hand,  JENNY  ivith  a  bucket,  and  HARRIOT 
following. 

Live.  Escape?  ay,  sure,  nothing  to  stop  us; 
there's  a  ship  sails  in  the  morning:  her  captain  is 
my  acquaintance,  and  has  engaged  to  take  us  on 
board, 

Har,  Lucky  though,  that  my  uncle  stays  abroad 
all  night. 

AIR. — Harriot. 

Like  the  tuneful  linnet  gay. 
Long  I  sported  in  the  May, 
And  echo  heard  my  cheerful  call; 

I  just  could  tattle, 

Chirp  and  prattle ; 
I  just  could  sing,  and  that  was  all. 
But  now  I  perch,  and  plume,  and  pride, 

And  more  than  tattle. 

Chirp  and  prattle, 
I  now  can  sing,  and  love  beside. 

Live.  Yes,  we  shall  be  under  sail  ere  missed. 
(Mounts  on  the  breast-wall,  and  slips  the  rope  into 
the  pulley.)  Oh!  'gad,  how  gaily  we  shall  live  in 
Ireland  upon  the  funds  of  this  well.  (Leaps  down, 
and  hands  the  rope's-end  to  Jenny.)  Ireland,  my 
Harriot!  that's  your  true  female  Paradise.  There 
you'll  all  be  queens,  empresses,  sultanas — eh! 
Jenny? 

Jenny.  Ay,  ay.  Well,  this  is  secured;  all's 
ready.  (Hangs  the  bucket  over  the  wall.) 

Live.  Come,  then,  down  I  go. 

Har.  But,  harkye,  are  you  sure  there's  no 
danger? 

Jenny.  Danger! — Why,  the  well  is  quite  dry,  I 
tell  you.  (Lively  sits  upon  the  wall,  and  puts  his  feet 
in  the  bucket,  while  they  lay  hold  of  the  rope. ) 

TRIO.— Harriot,  Lively,  and  Jenny. 

Har.      Hold  the  rope  fast — hold  faster.  (  To  Jenny.) 
For  youFm  in  pains,  my  dear.  (To  Lively.) 

Live.      Why  should  you  dread  disaster? 
Kind  love  is  my  guide,  never  fear. 

Har.      /  would  it  were  past ! 

Now,  now  hoU fast.  (To  Jenny.) 
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The  worst  is  past. 

I  do  holdfast. 

La!  I'm  in  a  terrible  fright. 

Now  down  I  go.  (Gradually  disappears.) 

So,  so,  so,  SOi 

And  the  motion  s  slow. 

Have  a  care  below. 
You've  nothing  to  do  but  hold  tight.  "^ 

We  all  shall  be  made  by  this  night,  \ 

Ah!  now  he's  quite  out  of  sight.  J 

The  basket,  pray  save  it.  (  To  Lively.) 

I  have  it. 
I'm  glad  he  has  got  no  hurt. 
The  casket,  don't  leave  it.  (  To  Lively.) 

Fve  pick'd  'em  both  out  of  the  dirt. 
Next  find  the  cloth.  (  To  Lively. ) 
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Live. 

Jenny. 

Har, 

Live. 

Jenny. 

Live. 

Har. 

Live. 

Jenny. 

Har. 

Jenny. 

Live. 

Har. 

Jenn}'. 

Live. 

Jenny. 

Live.  I'll  get  it. 

Har.      Deuce  take  ye  both!  Lm  fretted. 

Live.     All's  safe — and  now  let  us  retreat. 

Jenny.  Now  let  us  retreat, 

Har.      Let  us  retreat. 

Don't  loiter  thus; 
For  I'm  in  fuss, 
For  fear  we  be  caught  in  the  street, 

(Jenny  turning  about,  sees  Gripe  and 
Hunks  at  a  distance.) 

Jenny.    Who  are  these  two,  coming  yonder? 

Har.  Coming  yonder  ? 

Good  lack!  our  uncles! 
Jenny.  Your  uncles,  I  swear. 

Har.       What  brings  'em  home  so  soon,  I  wonder? 

Old  Nick  must  sure  have  conjur'd  'em  there. 
Jenny.  Niclc  take  the  troublesome  pair. 
Live.     Hawl,  hawl  away,  liawl. 
Har.      Hush,  hush,  do  not  bawl, 
Jenny.  He  will  ruin  us  all. 
Live.     I'm  ready  ;  what  makes  you  delay  ? 
Har.       0)tr  tmcles  are  coming  this  ivay. 
Jennj.  There's  company  coming  this  way, 
Har.      We're  forc'd  to  retire. 
Live.     Blood  and  fire! 
Jenny.   Have  patience,  squire, 
Har.       We're  surely  caught,  if  we  stay. 
Live.      You'll  keep  me  here  till' lis  day, 
Jenny.    Excuse  this  little  delay. 

(Harriot  and  Jenny  escape  into  Gripe's 
house,  and  shut  the  door.) 

Enter  HuNKS,  carrying  a  lantern,  followed  by 
Gripe,  carrying  a  ladder  and  an  iron  crow:  as 
they  advance,  LIVELY,  in  the  well,  continues 
calling  to  Harriot  and  Jenny. 

Live.  Hawl,  hawl  away,  hawl ! 

Hunks,  (Hearing  the  voice.)  Eh!  what  are  you 
muttering,  gossip? 

Gripe.  Nothing  I. — Wasn't  it  you  that  spoke? 

Hunks.  No.  (Lays  down  the  sledge  near  the  well. 
Gripe  throws  down  the  crow.) 

Gripe.  Oh,  pise  on't!  (Groans.)  thisd — d ladder 
has  broken  my  back.  (Goes  to  set  it  up  beneath  the 
deep  window  of  the  distant  house.) 

Hunk^.  What  matter,  man? — No  gains  without 


[Act  II.  , 

pains,  i'fecks.     Now,   how   set  about  this   jobT 
(Takes  the  lantern  to  examine  the  ground.) 

Gripe.  Why,  this  whole  front  is  but  one  single    , 
stone.  (Examines  it  likewise.) 

Hunks.  Just  hit  it  with  your  sledge.  (Claps  his 
ear  to  it. ) 

Gripe.  Well,  how  does  it  sound?  (Strikes gently 
in  several  parts.) 

Hunks.  Hollow,  Hollow.  This  must  be  the  en- 
trance, i'fecks,  gossip,  and  that  same  stone  we 
must  force  out.  (Takes  up  the  sledge,  and  Gripethe 
croiv.) 

DUETT.— Gripe  and  Honks. 
Gripe.     Now,  gossip,  now,  gossip,  strike  home. 
Hunks.    And  you  too,  good  gossip,  strike  home. 
Gripe.      We'll  soon  make  a  breach  in  this  tomb. 
Strike  it  harder ,  I  warrant  'twill  come. 
Hunks.    'Twill  come. 
Gripe.  'Twill  come. 

Both.  'Twill  come. 

Gripe.      Once  more. 

Hunks.  Once  more — the  mortar  is  crumbling. 

Gripe.     'Tis  crumbling — /  now  see  the  joint. 

'Tis  tumbling. 
Hunks.    'Tis  tumbling.     Stick  to  thepoint. 
Both.  Let's  stick  to  thepoint.    . 

Gripe.  Pray  hand  me  the  crow. 
Now  double  your  blow. 

Hunks.  I  will  strike  while  you  pinch. 

Gripe.  It  comes. 
Hunks.  It  comes. 

Both.  It  comes  inch  by  inch. 

Gripe.  Now  strike — it  comes. 

Hunks.  Now  pinch — it  comes. 

Both.  It  comes  inch  by  inch. 

Gripe.  It  totters. 
Hunks.  It  totters. 

Both.  To  fall  it  begins. 

Gripe.  Look  to  your  shins. 

Hunks.  Look  to  your  shins. 

Gripe.  Look,  look  to  your  shins. 

Hunks.  Zounds!  look  to  your  shins. 

(  The  stone  tumbling  with  noise,  shews  the  entrance 
of  the  vault,  defended  by  an  iron  portcullis. 
They  meanwhile  throw  aside  their  tools,  and 
embrace  exultingly.) 

Gripe.  So !  that  task's  finished,  and  the  trea-f 
sure's  our  own. 

Hunks,  (Turning  to  the  pyramid.)  Finished! 
yes,  to  be  sure  ;  rarely  finished  !  Why,  there's  a 
huge  iron  grate  still.  Stay.  (Takes  the  lantern  to 
exanmie.) 

Gripe.  No  trifling  hoard  for  certain,  so  firmly 
barricaded.    (Aside.) 

Hunks.  Oh  !  we  may  compass  it  j'et.  Here's  a 
groove,  you  see,  shows  'tis  a  slider.  Hold  this« 
{Presents  the  lantern.)  I'll  try  to  lift  it.  No, 
i'fecks,  I  a'n't  strong  enough  ;  lend  iiie  a  hand. 

Gripe.  (Sets  down  the  lantern,  and  goes  to  assist 
him.)  Now,  lay  to  o'your  side.  That's  it;  let's 
raise  it  quite  up. 

Hunks.  There  it  goes;  high  enough,  if  we  had 
something  to  clap  under  it. 

Gripe.  Bear  it  up,  while  I  run  for  the  crow. 
(Having  fixed  it.)  Let  go  now  ;  it  can't  fall. 
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Hunks.  That's  clever,  I'fecks!  Stay  ;  is  the  vault 
deep?  Why,  (Takes  the  lantern,  and  looks  down.) 
our  ladder  was  needless  ;  here's  a  little  stair- 
case. 

Gripe.  All  the  belter.  Now  then,  down  wi'  ye; 
you  have  the  lantern. 

Hunks.  Here,  gossip,  take  it  you,  and  go  down 
yourself. 

Gripe.  A  tomb — I — troth,  gossip,  I'm  afraid  I 
should  never  get  alive  to  the  bottom. 

Hunks.  {Snatching  the  lantern  from  him.^  Psha  ! 
poltroon,  give  it  me  ;  I'll  go  down  myself.  (Goinr/ 
to  the  pyramid,  turns  to  Gripe.)  But  take  notice,  I'll 
ha'  the  larger  share. 

Gripe.  Go  down,  go  down,  man;  we'll  settle  that 
afterwards. 

Hunks.  {Entering  the  pyramid.)  I'fecks,  I'm  all 
in  a  flutter  too;  but  then  the  treasure— ay,  that 
keeps  me  up.  (Goes  down.) 

Gripe,  {it  the  mouth  of  the  vault  to  Hunks  below. ) 
Well,  are  you  at  bottom?  Is  there  much?  Throw 
up  to  me  whatever  you  find. 

Hunks.  {Below.)  Fiud!  I'fecks,  I  find  nothing; 
but  this  Turk's  cloak.  (  Throws  out  a  caftan.) 

Gripe.  {Impatiently.)  I'ise  on  it!  what  has  the 
booby  flung  up  here  1  {Examines  it.)  A  pretty  rag, 
wot.  (Going  iicarer  to  the  vault.)  The  gold,  the 
diamonds,  man!  That's  all  you  need  mind. 

Hunks.  There,  there's  a  mufti's  cap  for  you. 
(  Throws  out  a  turban.) 

Gripe.  Mufti  yourself,  sirrah  !  (Statnps  on  the 
turban,  leans  into  the  vault  and  bawls.)  What  the 
dfvil  are  you  about  1  The  gold,  I  say;  the  jewels. 
Are  you  mad? 

Hunks.  No  such  gear,  i'fecks;  not  a  jot  else, 
niiless  you'll  ha'  the  corpse. 

Gripe.  Oh,  ho!  you  want  to  keep  all,  do  you? 
These  your  tricks?  Ay,  I  suspected  as  much. 

Hunks.  Why,  step  down  yourself,  and  see.  I 
give  you  my  oath. 

Gripe.  Your  oath  !  you  worthless  dog. 
Hunks.  Hey!  This  to  me?  you  old  curmudgeon. 
Gripe,  Yes,   you    may    well  talk,  you  shabby, 
swindling  scoundrel !  but,  sirrah,  you  shall — 

Hunks.  Stay,  rascal !  stay  till  I  come  up  and 
break  your  bones.  (  The  light  of  the  candle  begins  to 
reappear,  and  with  it  Hunks  in  a  rage.  Gripe  sud- 
denly takes  out  the  crow  that  supported  the  grate, 
which  falls  at  once,  and  shuts  in  Hunks.) 

Gripe.  My  bones;  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  will,  jail 
bird. 

Hunks.  {  Vainly  labouring  to  raise  the  grate.) 
The  treacherous  villain!  Why,  sirrah !  you  don't 
mean — 

Gripe.    (To  himself.)    Gulled!   defrauded!   nay, 
exposed  to  the  gallows!   and,   (Kicking  the  turban 
and  robe.)  and  all  for — for  this  trumpery.  {Flings 
I  them  into  the  ivell.) 

AH.  (Behind.)  Who's  there  1  Stand,  ho! 
I      Hunks.  Mercy  on  us  !  'tis  the  patrole  !  Harkye, 
!  Gripe,  if  I  be  caught  I'll  impeach  you;  I   will, 
!  i'fecks. 

Gripe.  Pise  on  it!  so  he  nia^'.  (Aside.)  Hush, 

hush,  dear  gossip!   Pho,  man,  I   was  but  in  jest. 

Do,  run  down  again  quick,  and  hide  your  lantern. 

I  When  they  are  passed  I'll  come  and  release  you. 

[{Wheedling.)' 

I  Hunks.  {Retiring.)  At  your  own  peril,  cut- 
1  throat!  be  assured  I'll  not  swing  single.  {Hunks 
I  retires  into  the  vault;  Gripe  hurries  to  his  own  door, 
\  where,  searching  in  all  his  pockets,  he  inisses  his 
\keys;  the  Janizaries  are  heard  approaching  tutnul- 
'  tuously.) 

I  Gripe.  My  keys!  undone!  robbed!  beggared! 
!  (7?i  consternation.)  Oh!  they're  coming!  what 
shall  Idol  Pise  on  it!  stay,  I'll  even  mount  that 
ladder — my  last  shift — skulk  in  the  hollow  of  the 
'  window  ;  perhaps  they  mayn't  see  me.  {Climbs  up 
in  haste,  and  stands  in  the  window.) 


Enter  Ali,  with  four  Janizaries,  half  drunk,  each 
carrying  tivo  bottles  and  a  drinking  cup;  and 
OsMKf^,  with  the  party :  they  are  surprised  at  the 
intoxication  of  their  comrades,  but,  getting  from 
them  each  one  bottle,  they  fall  to  guzzling  in  long 
draughts.  During  the  symphony  of  the  ensuing 
Catch,  a  faint  light  glimmers  from  the  vault. 


CATCH. 

Ali. 

Must, 

Jan. 

Ali. 

Jan, 

Must. 


Ifhi 


—Ali,  Mustapha,  and  Janizary, 
every  lad  his  cup. 


Ali. 

Must, 
Jan. 

Ali. 


Must. 

Ali. 

Jan. 

Must. 

Jan. 

Must. 
Ali, 

Ali. 

Must, 

Jan. 

Ali. 


Fill  it  a  bumper. 
Mine's  a  thumper. 
Drink  it  up. 
{Ali  drinks,  making  a  noise  in  his  throat 
while  swallowing ,  viz.) 


Wi 


^  Swill 'till  mellow!  honest  fellow. 

I  don't  leave  one  drop  in  mine. 
{Mustapha  drinks,  making  the  same  noise.) 
Wi — 7ie. 

!  Swill  till,  Sfc. 

I  don't  leave,  S^c. 

{Janizary  drinks,  making  the  same  noise.) 
Wi — ne. 

\  Stvill  till,  Sj'C. 


/  Let  drones  pour  on 

*  Their  dull  Coran, 

i  While  we're  lauqhina, 

tr  ■■        - 


Rosy  wine. 

{Ali's  men  lay  aside  their  bottles  and  cups,  and 
then  come  back.  Osman  arid  his  party  sit  down 
continuing  to  drink;  one  of  Ali's  men  seats  him- 
self close  to  the  Draw-well,  leaning  his  elbow  on 
the  wall;  two  others  place  themselves  near  him, 
sitting.     Ali  and  Mustapha  stagger fonvard.) 

Ali.  And  yet,  this  devilish  liquor  parches  one 
np.  {Hiccups.)  By  Mecca,  my  stomach's  a  coal  of 
fire. 

Must.  And  mine  boiling  oil,  by  Omar!  But  see  ! 
here's  a  well;  let's  draw  some  water,  {Hiccups.) 
'twill  quench  us. 

Ali.  Right ;  and  the  rope's  in  the  pulley,  too, 
(  They  lay  hold  on  the  cord,  and  begin  to  pull.  The 
other  three  drunk,  fall  asleep.)  Now,  both  toge- 
ther. 

Must.  (Looking  toward  the  pyramid.)  Eh!  bless 
me!  don't  I  see  a  light  from  yonder  monument? 
and  a  hole  brokeri  in  the  front,  I  think. 

Ali.  D — d  heavy,  this  same  water.  {Tugging  the 
cord. ) 

Must.  Nay,  but  look !  if  I  have  eyes — (Still 
looking  to  the  pyramid. ) 

Ali.  Pho!  confound  ye,  pull  away.  Visionary! 
"Cause  the  mufti  was  buried  there,  you're  afraid 
he'll  rise  and  eat  you,  eh?  (Looking  towards  the 
pyramid,  and  pulling  ivith  all  his  might.)  See!  what 
can  you  see?  Were  I  to  see  the  devil,  I'd  no  more 
matter — {Lively  drawn  up  in  the  bucket,  while  their 
heads  are  turned  aside,  appears  dressed  in  the  Mufti's 
turban  and  robe,  loith  the  basket  on  his  arm;  he  lays 
hold  on  one  of  the  posts  with  his  left  hand,  and  springs 
upon  the  wall,  giving,  at  the  same  instant  ivith  the  right 
hand,  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear  to  the  sleeping  Jani- 
zary next  to  him,  who,  in  a  fright  tumbles  upon  his 
comrade ;  they,  struggling  to  rise,  obstructeach  other. 
Meanwhile,  Ali  and  Mustapha,  pulling  hard,  and  not 
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being  longer  resisted  by  Lively's   weight,  suddenly 
fall;  letting  go  the  rope,  the  bucket  falls.) 

Live.  (Standing  on  the  breast-wall,  bellows  out.) 
Boo!  miscreants!  boo! 

Janizaries.  Oh,  oh  !  the  mufti!  the  devil! 

Ali.  {Coming  up  in  terror.)  Accursed  wine!  A 
judgment!  our  prophet's  vengeance!  (Runs  off. 
Mustapha  and  Osinan  with  his  party  rise  in  a  fright, 
and  running  away,  throw  down  the  ladder.) 

Janizaries.  The  devil!  the  mufti  himself  at  our 
heels  !   Run,  run. 

\^Exeunt.  Hunks  alarmed,  comes  up  to  the  grate. 
Gripe  stands  trembling  in  the  window. 

Live.  (Upon  the  wall.)  Ha,  ha!  I  think  I  have 
scared  the  rascals.  (Leaps  down.) 

Gripe.  Save  us!  A  spectre!  I  shall  tumble 
headlong. 

Live.  (Aloud  at  Gripe's  door.)  Jenny  !  Jenny  ! 
come  dovfn,  'tis  I.  (Gazing  joyfully  at  his  basket.) 

Jenny.  (Within.)  Mr.  Lively's  voice,  I  vow. 
Quick,  quick.  Miss. 

Gripe.  (Astonished.)  Benedicite! — Pise  on  it! 
I'll  make  oft'^Distraction !  my  ladder  thrown 
down  I  and  the  cadi — posting  hither. 

Enter  HARRIOT  and  Jenny,  running. 

Har.  Is  it  yon,  ray  dear  sir?  (She  and  Jenny, 
frightened'at  the  Mufti's  habit, runback,  screaming.) 
Ah,  ah! 

Live.  (Overtakes them.)  Stop,  stop!  don't  squall ! 
What  alls  ye?  (Throwing  off  the  turban  and  robe.) 
'Tis  I — Lively.  (They  stare.) 

Gripe.  How!  Lively!  (Amazed.) 

Hunks.  My  nephew  !  he'll  help  me  out,  i'fecks. 

Har.  (Coming  to  herself.)  Lud  !  how  you  fright- 
ened me — that  strange  disguise.  (To  Lively.) 

Jenny.  (Sprijigs  at  the  basket  on  his  arm.)  This 
is  safe,  however;  and  now,  my  loves,  for  Europe, 
ho! 

Live.  Ay,  ay,  now  or  never.  (All  hurrying  off.) 

Hunks.  Lively!  (Lively  starts  and  looks  back.) 

Gripe.  (From  the  window  at  the  same  time.) 
Harriot!  (Harriot  starts.) 

Har.  (Fainting.)  Our  uncles!  good  heavens  ! 

Jenny  and  Live,  (Supporting  her.)  Away,  away, 
away  !  (Going.) 

Hunks.  Ah!  Lively,  can  you  forsake  me  thusl 

Gripe.  My  dear  Harriot  I  won't  you  stay  and 
help  me?  (Harriot  and  Lively  stand  amazed ;  Jenny 
bursts  into  a  fit  of  laughter.) 

Jenny.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  was  ever  sight  so  ridiculous  1 
Ha,  ha!  Look  at  'em!  this  owl  in  his  cage,  and 
that  dried  mummy  in  his  niche!  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gripe.  Dear  niece,  come  and  take  me  down. 
(To  Harriot.) 

Live.  How  got  you  there?  (To  Gripe.) 

Hunks.  Take  me  out  first.  (To  Lively.) 

Live.  What  brought  you  there?  (To  Hunks.) 

Har.  Haste,  my  dear  Lively,  to  relieve  them. 

Jenny.  W'hat,  set  them  free  without  conditions? 
No,  no;  make  terms  first;  bind  them  now,  you'll 
never  have  them  at  such  another  hold. 

Gripe.  Niece,  my  dear  niece,  do  but  persuade 
your  favourite  gallant  there  to  help  me  down,  and 
I'll  restore  every  shilling  of  your  fortune. 

Jenny.  And  give  your  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  him  ? 

Gripe.  Ay,  with  anybody. 

Jenny.  So  much  for  the  gentleman  above  stairs  ; 
now  what  says  the  gentleman  below. 

Hunks.  Anything,  anything.  I'll  render  up  my 
trust. 

Jenny.  Make  your  nephew  yonr  whole  and  sole 
heir? 

Hunks.  W^illingly. 

Jenny.  And  you  both  swear  to  keep  your  words? 

Gripe  and  Hunks.  We  swear. 

Jenny.  Never  to  go  from  your  agreement? 


Gripe  and  Hunks.  Never. 

Jenny.  Or  we  deliver  you  over  to  the  Cadi  for 
perjury. 

Gripe  and  Hunks.  And  his  janizaries  shall  carbo- 
nado us. 

Har.  Enough.  Jenny,  there's  a  ladder;  I'll 
raise  it ;  and  do  you  relieve  oaci  while  I  attend 
the  other. 

Gripe.  Pise  on't!  girls,  don't  be  fn"  socb  a  hurry. 
— (Harriot  and  Jenny  rear  up  the  ladder  to  Gripe; 
Lively  goes  to  assist  Hunks.)  Pise  on't !  Girls,  make 
haste — I'm  in  such  a  tremor — the  cadi — (Scrambles 
doivn.) 

Hunks.  Quick,  quick,  dear  lad — Op  with  it!  I'll 

help — (To  Lively The  grate  israised;  and  Hunks 

stepping  forth,    claps  it  down  again;    he  embraces 
Lively. ) 

Gripe.  (Pushes  down  the  ladder,  and  comes  for- 
ward.) Lord  be  praised,  I'm  once  more  on  terra- 
firma ! 

Hunks.  (Advances,  capering  for  joy.)  Huzza!  , 
I'm  disentombed.  Ah!  gossip!  we  who  thought  j 
to  have  been  so  rich!  (Shakes  his  head  at  Gripe.) 

FINALE.— Hunks,  Gripe,  Harriot,  Lively, 
rtnd Jenny. 

Hunks.    'Tispast — note, gossip, let's  count  our  gains, 
We've  had  our  labour  for  our  pains. 
If  henceforth  e'er  I'm  caught. 
Gold-finding  in  a  vault, 
You  may  keep  me  there, 
I  vow  and  swear, 

I'll  oivn  it  my  oion  fault.    (To  Gripe.) 

Gripe.      'Tis  you,  y'  old  devil  in  human  shape ! 

Who  beguil'd  your  gossip  into  this  scrape  ! 
Who  his  greedy  hopes  cajol'd, 
Wi'  your  muft'i's  heaps  untold; 
Your  golden  dreams 
Of  ingots,  gems — 
To  hell  you'd  trot  for  gold.  (  To  Hunks.") 

My  love  of  gold  I  for  ever  renounce. 

And  my  avarice  I  lay  aside  at  once. 


Hunks. 

Gripe. 

Hunks. 
Gripe. 

Hunks. 
Gripe. 

Hunks, 
Gripe. 


To  my 

I  My  love, 
I  Her  own. 


,  nephew  I 
'  niece  I  now 


restore, 


■  and  give  my  ore, 


Live. 
Har. 

Gripe. 
Hunks. 

Jenny. 


C  My  mind's  at  rest. 
'  <  While  they  are  blest, 

(__  We  never  can  he  poor. 
r  With  duteous  gratitude  thus  I  bend.(Kneels) 

J  In  the  parent  happy  to  find  a  friend, 

i      To  shield  you  from  annoy 
'      Shall  be  our  sole  employ. 

Content.  , 


Of  this  event, 
Genteels,  I  wish  you  joy, 

Hunks.  )  But  there's  one  treasure,  whereof wt  still- 
Gripe.    5  ^nst  misers  be,  which  is — • 
Ali.  Your  good  witt. 

(  To  the  audience.) 

,  .*'^'     l^Such  welcome  guests  to  bring. 
Live.    ^  ][rg'ii  strain  both  voice  and  string. 
Jenny,  j  " 

Ali.  With  a  twinkum,  twanhim, 

We  will  thank 'em, 
Twinkum,  twankum,  twing. 

Chorus.  Such  welcome  guests  to  bring. 

We'll  strain  both  voice  and  string, 

With  a  twinkum,  twankum. 

We  will  thank  'em, 
Tielnknm,  twankum,  twing,  [^Exeunt, 
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I  ACT  I, 

Scene  T — Enter  Wingate  and  Simon. 
Win.  Nay,  nay,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  convinced; 

I  know  it  is  so;  anil  so,  friend,  don't  you  think  to 
Itrille  with    me;  I    know   you're  in  the  plot,   you 
'  scoundrel ;  and  if  you  don  t  discover  ail,  I'll— 
Simon.  Dear  heart,  sir,  you  won't  give  a  body 

time.  ■' 

Win.  Zookers!  a  whole  month  missing,  and  no 

account  of  him  far  or  near!   Sirrah,  I  say  he  could 

not  be  'prentice  to  your  master  so  long,  and  you 
I  live  so  long  in  one  house  with  him,  without  know- 
j  ing  his  haunts  and  all  his  ways  ;  and  then,  varlet, 
I  what  brings  you  here  to  my  house  so  often? 
j  Simon.  My  master  Gargle  and  I,  sir,  are  so  un- 
ieasy  about  un,  that  I  have  been  running  all  over 
I  the  town  this  morning  to  inquire  for  un;  and  so  in 

my  way  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call  here. 

Win.  A  villain  !  to  give  his  father  all  this  trouble. 
I  And  so  you  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  him, 
'friend? 

,  Simon.  Not  a  word,  sir,  as  I  hope  for  marcy ; 
[though,  as  sure  as  you  are  there,  T  believe  I  can 
I  guess  what's  come  on  un.  As  sure  as  anything, 
I  master,  the  gipsies  have  gotten  hold  on  un  :  and  we 
|Shall  have  un  come  Lome  as  thin  as  a  rake,  like 
ithe  young  girl  in  the  city,  with  living  upon  no- 
jthing    but    crusts  and  water    for   six-and-tvveuty 

days. 

Win.  The  gipsies  have  got  hold  of  him,  ye  block- 
head !   Get  out  of  the  room.     Here  you,  Simon  ! 

Simon.  Sir. 

Win.  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry? 
Let   !ne   see;  what  must   be   done?  A  ridiculous 


numskull,  with  his  d — d  Cassandersand  Cloppatras, 
and  trumpery  ;  with  his  romances,  and  his  Odyssey 
Popes,  and  a  parcel  of  rascals  not  worth  a  groat ! 
Zookers  !  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion.  Simon, 
do  you  step  back  to  your  master,  my  friend  Gargle, 
and  fell  him  I  want  to  speak  with  him;  though  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  send  for  him  for;  a  sly, 
slow,  hesitating  blockhead!  he'll  only  plague  me, 
with  his  physical  csftit  and  his  nonsense.  W  by  don't 
you  go,  you  booby,  when  I  bid  you? 

Simon.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Win.  This  fellow  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last! 
I  have  been  turmoiling  for  him  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  now  the  scoundrel's  run  away.  Suppose 
I  advertise  the  dog?  Ay,  but  if  the  villain  should 
deceive  me,  and  happen  to  be  dead,  why  then  he 
tricks  me  out  of  six  shillings;  my  money's  flung 
into  the  fire.  Zookers,  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  let  him  follow  his  nose ;  'tis  noihing  at  all  to 
me  :  what  care  I  ? 

Re-enter  Simon. 
What  do  you  come  back  for,  Simon? 

Simon.  As  I  was  going  out,  sir,  the  post  came  to 
the  door,  and  brought  this  letter. 

Win.  Let  me  see  it.  The  gipsies  have  got  hold 
of  him;  ha,  ha!  What  a  pretty  fellow  you  are! 
ha,  lia!  Why  don't  you  step  where  I  bid  you, 
sirrah? 

Simon.  Yes,  sir.  [^Exit, 

Win.  AV ell,  well,  I'm  resolv'd,and  it  shall  be  so. 
I'll  advertise  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  promise, 
if  he  comes  home,  all  shall  be  forgiven;  and  when 
the  blockhead  comes,  I  may  do  as  I  please,  ha,  ha! 
I  may  do  as  I  please.  Let  me  see— he  had  on^ 
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sliclikins,  what  signifies  what  lie  had  on'!  I'll  read 
my  letter,  and  think  no  more  about  him.  Hey! 
what  a  plague  have  we  here?  (Mutters  to  himself.) 
Bristol — a — what's  all  this?  (Reads.)  "Esteemed 
friend, — Last  ivas  twentieth  ultimo,  since  none  of 
thine,  which  will  occasion  brevity.  The  reasori  of  my 
writing  to  thee  at  present,  is  to  inform  thee  that  thy 
son  came  to  our  place  loith  a  company  of  strollers, 
who  were  taken  up  by  the  magistrate,  and  committed 
as  vagabonds  to  jail.'  Zookers  !  I'm  glad  of  it — a 
villain  of  a  fellow!  Let  him  lie  there.  "/  am 
sorry  thy  lad  should  follow  such  profane  courses;  but 
out  of  the  esteem  I  bear  unto  thee,  I  have  taken  thy 
boy  out  of  confinement,  and  sent  him  off' for  your  city 
in  the  ivagyon,  ivhich  left  this  four  days  ago.  He 
is  consigned  to  thy  address,  being  the  needful  from  thy 
friend  and  servant,  Ebenezer  BROADBRm." 
Wounds  !  what  did  he  take  the  fellow  out  for"?  A 
scoundrel,  rascal  !  turn'd  stage-player — I'll  never 
see  the  villain's  face.     Who  conies  there! 

Re-enter  SlJION. 

Simoyi.  T  met  my  master  over  the  way,  sir.  Our 
cares  are  over.     Here  is  Mr.  Gargle,  sir. 

Win.  Let  him  come  in,  and  do  you  go  down 
stairs,  you  blockhead.  \_Exit  Simon. 

Enter  Gargle. 

So,  friend  Gargle,  here's  a  fine  piece  of  work — 
Dick's  lurn'd  vagabond! 

Gar.  He  must  be  put  under  a  proper  regimen 
directly,  sir.  He  arrived  at  my  house  within  these 
ten  minutes,  but  in  such  a  trim  !  He's  now  below 
stairs ;  I  judged  it  proper  to  leave  him  there  till  I 
had  prepared  you  for  his  reception. 

Win.  Death  and  fire!  what  could  put  it  into  the 
■villain's  head  to  turn  bnlToon? 

Gar.  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for:  why, 
■when  he  ought  to  be  reading  the  Dispensatory, 
there  was  he  constantly  poring  over  plays,  and 
farces,  and  Shakspeare. 

Win.  Ay,  that  d — d  Shakspeare!  I  hear  the  fel- 
low was  nothing  but  a  deer-stealer  in  Warwickshire. 
I  never  read  Shakspeare.  Wounds!  I  caught  the 
rascal  myself,  reading  that  nonsensical  play  of 
Hamlet,  where  the  prince  is  keeping  company  with 
strollers  and  vagabonds.  A  fine  example,  Mr. 
Gargle. 

Gar,  His  disorder  is  of  the  malignant  kind,  and 
my  daughter  has  taken  the  infection  from  him. 
Bless  my  heart!  she  was  as  innocent  as  water-gruel, 
till  he  spoiled  her.  I  found  her  the  other  night  in 
the  very  fact. 

Win.  Zookers!  you  don't  say  so?  caught  her  in 
the  fact? 

Gar.  Ay,  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  a  play-book 
in  bed. 

Win.  Oh,  is  that  the  fact  you  mean'!  Is  that  all? 
though  that's  bad  enough. 

Gar.  But  I  have  done  for  my  j'onng  madam;  I 
have  confined  her  to  her  room,  and  locked  up  all 
lier  books. 

Win.  Lookye,  friend  Gai-gle,  I'll  never  see  the 
villain's  face.  Let  him  follow  his  nose,  and  bite 
the  bridle. 

Gar.  Sir,  I  have  found  out  that  he  went  three 
times  a  week  to  a  spouting-club. 

Win.  A  spouting-club,  friend  Gargle!  What's  a 
spouting-club'! 

Gar.  A  meeting  of  'prentices,  and  clerks,  and 
giddy  young  men,  intoxicated  with  plays  ;  and  so 
they  meet  in  public-houses  to  act  speeches  ;  there 
they  all  neglect  their  business,  despise  the  advice 
of  their  friends,  and  think  of  nothing  but  to  become 
actors. 

Win.  You  don't  say  so!  a  spouting-club! 
Wounds,  I  believe  they  are  all  mad. 

Gar,  Ay,  mad  indeed,  sir  :  madness  is  occasioned 


in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  ;  the  spirits  flowing 
in  particular  channels, — 

Win.  'Sdeath  !  you're  as  mad  joarself  as  any  of 
them. 

Gar.  And  continuing  to  run  in  the  same  ducts — 

Win.  Ducks!  d — n  your  ducks!  Who's  below 
there?     Tell  that  fellow  to  come  up. 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  be  a  little  cool;  inflammatories 
may  be  dangerous.  Do,  pray,  sir,  moderate  your 
passions. 

Win.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  man;  I'll  try  what  I  can 
do.     Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dick. 
Dick.  "Now,  my  good  father,  what's  the  matter!" 

Win.  So,  friend,  you  have  been  upon  jour  tra- 
vels, have  you?  You  have  had  your  frolic?  Lookye, 
young  man,  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion.  But, 
death  and  fire,  you  scoundrel!  what  right  have  you 
to  plague  me  in  this  manner?  Do  you  think  I  must 
fall  in  love  with  your  face,  because  I  am  vour 
father! 

Dick,  "  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
kind."    (Aside.) 

Win.  Ha,  ha!  what  a  pretty  figure  you  cut  now  ! 
Ha,  ha!  why  don't  you  speak,  you  blockhead? 
Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself! 

Dick.  Nothing  to  say  for  yourself !  What  an  old 
prig  it  is  !    (Aside.) 

Win.  Mind  me,  friend,  I  have  found  you  out;  I 
see  you'll  never  come  to  good.  Turn  stage-player  ! 
wounds!  you'll  not  have  an  eye  in  your  head  in  a 
month,  ha,  ha!  you'll  have  'em  knocked  out  of  the 
sockets  with  withered  apples;  remember,  I  tell 
you  so. 

Dick.  A  critic,  too!  (  Whistles.)  WeM  done,  old 
Square-toes.     (Aside.) 

Win.  Lookye,  young  man,  take  notice  of  what  I 
say  :  I  made  my  own  fortune,  and  I  could  do  the 
same  again.  Wounds!  if  I  were  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  Chancery-lane,  with  a  brush  and  black- 
ball, I'd  make  my  own  fortune  again.  You  read 
Shakspeare!  Get  Cocker's  Arithmetic  ;  you  may 
buy  it  for  a  shilling  on  any  stall :  best  book  that 
ever  was  written. 

Dick.  Pretty  well,  that;  ingenious,  faitli !  Egad, 
the  old  fellow  has  a  pretty  notion  of  letters. 
(Aside.) 

Win.  Can  you  tell  how  much  is  five-eighths  of 
three-sixteenths  of  a  pound!  Five-eighths  of  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  pound.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  you're  a 
blockhead.  Lookye,  young  man,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  thrive  in  this  world,  study  figures,  and 
make  yourself  useful — make  yourself  useful. 

Dick.  '-'How  wearj',  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world!"  (Aside.) 

Win.  Mind  llie  scoundrel  now. 

Gar.  Do,  Mr.  Wingate,  let  me  speak  to  him — 
softly,  sofilj' :  I'll  touch  him  gently.  Come,  come, 
young  man,  lay  aside  this  sulky  humour,  and  speak 
as  becomes  a  son. 

Dick,  "  Oh,  Jephlha,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a 
treasure  hadst  thou!" 

Win.  What  does  the  fellow  say! 

Gar.  He  relents,  sir.  Come,  come,  young  man, 
he'll  forgive. 

Dick.  "They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent."  'Gad, 
I'll  um'em,to  get  rid  of 'em — "  a  truant  disposition, 
good  my  lord."  No,  no,  stay;  that's  not  right — I 
have  a  better  speech.  (Aside.)  "It  is  as  you  say; 
when  we  are  sober,  and  reflect  but  ever  so  little  on 
our  follies,  we  are  ashamed  and  sorry:  and  yet, 
the  very  next  minute,  we  rush  again  into  the  very 
same  absurdities." 

Win.  Well  said,  lad,  well  said.  Mind  me,  friend; 
commanding  our  own  passions,  and  artfully  taking 
advantage  of  other  people's,  is  the  sure  road  to 
wealth.  Death  and  fire  !  but  I  won't  put  myself  in 
a  passion.  'Tis  my  regard  for  you  makes  me  speak ; 
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and  if  I  tell  you  jou're  a  scoundrel,  'tis  for  your 
good. 

Dick.  Without  doubt,  sir.  (Stifling  a  laugh.) 

Win.  If  you  want  anything,  you  shall  be  pro- 
vided. Have  you  any  money  in  your  pocket?  Ha, 
ha!  what  a  ridiculous  numskull  you  are  now!  Ha, 
ha  !  Come,  here's  some  money  for  you.  {Pulls  out 
his  money  and  looks  at  if.)  I'll  give  it  to  you  ano- 
ther lime ;  and  so  you'll  mind  what  I  say  to  you, 
and  make  yourself  useful  for  tiie  future. 

Dirk.  "  Else,  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian 
landr 

Win.  Zookers!  you  blockhead,  you'd  better 
stick  to  your  business,  than  turn  butl'oon,  and  get 
truncheons  broken  upon  your  arm,  and  be  tumbling 
upon  carpets. 

Dick,"  1  shall,  in  all  my  best,  obey  you,"  daddy. 

Win.  Very  well,  friend,  very  well  said  ;  you  may 
do  very  well  if  you  please  ;  and  so  I'll  say  no  more 
to  you  :  but  make  yourself  useful ;  and  so  now  go 
and  clean  yourself,  and  make  ready  to  go  home  to 
your  business;  and  mind  me,  young  man,  let  me 
see  no  more  play-books,  and  let  me  never  find  thai 
you  wear  a  laced  waistcoat ;  you  scoundrel,  what 
right  have  you  to  wear  a  laced  waistcoat  ?  I  never 
wore  a  laced  waistcoat!  never  wore  one  till  I  was 
forty.  But  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion;  go 
and  change  your  dress,  friend. 

Dick.  I  shall,  sir — 

"  I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind  : 

Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  behind." 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  sir? 

Win.  Ay,  Cocker's  Arithmetic — study  figures, 
and  they'll  carry  you  through  the  world. 

Dick.  Yes,  sir.  (Slijling  a  laugh.)  Cocker's 
Arithmetic !  \_Exit. 

Win.  Let  him  mind  me,  friend  Gargle,  and  I'll 
make  a  man  of  him. 

Gar.  Ay,  sir,  you  know  the  world.  The  young 
man  will  do  very  well;  I  wish  he  were  out  of  bis 
time;  lie  shall  then  have  my  daughter. 

Win.  Yes,  but  I'll  touch  the  cash;  he  sha'n't 
finger  it  during  my  life.  I  must  keep  a  tight  hand 
over  him.  {Goes  to  the  door.)  Do  ye  hear,  friend? 
Mind  what  I  say,  and  go  home  to  your  business 
iinmediatelj'.  Friend  Gargle,  I'll  make  a  man  of 
him. 

Re-enfer  DiCK. 

Dick.  "  Who  cali'd  on  Achmet?  Did  not  Bar- 
barossa  require  me  here'!" 

Win.  What's  the  matter  nov.'?  Barossa!  Wounds! 
What's  Barossa  1  Does  the  fellow  call  me  names? 
What  makes  the  blockhead  stand  in  such  confu- 
sion? 
Dick.  "ThatBarbarossashouldsuspect  my  truth!" 
Win.  The  fellow's  stark  staring  mad;  get  out  of 
the  room,  you  villain,  get  out  of  the  room,  {Dick 
stands  in  a  sullen  mood.) 

Gar.    Come,   come,  young  man,  everything   is 
easy  ;  don't  spoil  all   again  ;  go  and  change  your 
dress,  and  come  home  to  your  business.    Nay,  nay, 
be  ruled  by  me.  {Thrusts  him  off.) 
i        Win.  I'm  very  peremptory,  friend  Gargle  ;  if  he 
i    vexes  me  once  more,  I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to 
j    him.     Well,  but  now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  Cocker's 
i    Arithmetic  below  stairs  in  the  counting-house  ;  I'll 
I    step  and  get  it  for  him,  and  so  he  shall  take  it  home 
;    with  hira.     Friend  Gargle,  your  servant. 
I        Gar.    Mr.   Wingate,   a  good   evening   to   you. 
I    You'll  send  him  home  to  his  business? 
I         Win.  He  shall  follow  you  home  directly.     Five- 
eighths  of  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  !  multiply 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator  !   five  times  six- 
teen is   ten  times  eight,  ten  times  eight  is  eight}', 
and — a — a — carry  one.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  DlCK  a/idSlMON. 
Sitno:i,  Lord  love  ye,  master;  I'm  so  glad  you're 


come  back.  Come,  we  had  as  good  e'en  gang  home 
to  my  master  Gargle's. 

Dick.  No,  no,  Simon,  stay  a  moment;  this  is  bat 
a  scurvy  coat  I  have  on  ;  and  I  know  my  father  has 
always  some  jemmy  thing  lock'd  up  in  his  closet; 
I  know  his  ways.  He  lakes  'em  in  pawn;  for  he'll 
never  part  with  a  shilling  without  security. 

Simon.  Hush!  he'll  hear  us;  slay,  I  believe  he's 
coming  up  stairs. 

Dick.  {Goes  to  the  door,  and  listens.)  No,  no, 
no  ;  he's  going  down,  growling  and  grumbling;  ay, 
say  ye  so?  "Scoundrel,  rascal!  Let  him  bite  the 
bridle.  Six  times  twelve  is  seventy-two."  All's 
safe,  man  ;  never  fear  him.  Do  you  stand  here;  I 
shall  despatch  this  business  in  a  crack. 

Simon.  Blessings  on  him!  what  is  he  about 
now?     Why,  the  door  is  locked,  master. 

Dick.  Ay,  but  I  can  easily  force  the  lock;  you 
shall  see  me  do  it  as  well  as  any  Sir  John  Brute  of 
'em  all.     "  This  right  leg". — 

Simon.  Lord  love  you,  master,  that's  not  your 
right  leg. 

Dick.  Pho  !  you  fool,  don't  you  know  I'm  drunk? 
"  This  right  leg  here  is  the  best  locksmith  in  Eng- 
land; so,  so."   {Forces  the  door  and  goes  in.) 

Simon.  He's  at  his  plays  again.  Odds  my  heart, 
he's  a  rare  hand!  he'll  go  through  with  it,  I'll  war- 
rant him.  The  old  codger  must  not  smoke  that  I  have 
any  concern;  I  must  be  main  cautious.  Lord  bless 
his  heart,  he's  to  teach  me  to  act  Scrub.  He  began 
with  me  long  ago,  and  I  got  as  far  as  the  Jesuit  be- 
fore a  went  out  of  town  : — ''  Scrub  ! — Coming,  sir. 
Lord,  ma'am,  I've  a  whole  packet  full  of  news; 
some  say  one  thing,  and  some  say  another;  but, 
for  my  part,  ma'am,  I  believe  he's  a  Jesuit,  that's 
main  pleasant ;  I  believe  he's  a  Jesuit." 

Re-enter  DiCK. 

Dick.  "  I  have  done  the  deed.  Didst  thou  not 
hear  a  noise?" 

Simon.  No,  master;  we're  all  snug. 

Dick.  This  coat  will  do  charmingly.  I  have 
bilked  the  old  fellow  nicely.  In  a  dark  corner  of 
his  cabinet,  I  found  this  paper;  what  it  is  the  light 
will  show.  (Reads.)  "  J  promise  to  pay" — Ha! — 
"  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Moneytrap,  or  order,  on 
demand," — 'Tis  his  hand  ;  a  note  of  his  ;  yet  more. 
"  The  sum  of  siven  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and 
seven-pence,  value  received,  by  me.  London,  this 
\r)th  June,  1755."  'Tis  wanting  what  should  fol- 
low ;  his  name  should  follow  ;  but 'tis  oil',  because 
the  note  is  paid. 

Simon.  Oh,  lud !  dear  sir,  you'll  spoil  all.  I 
wish  we  were  well  out  of  the  house.  Our  best  way, 
master,  is  to  make  off  directly. 

Dick.  I  will,  I  will;  but  first  help  me  on  with 
this  coat.  Simon,  you  shall  be  my  dresser;  you'll 
be  fine  and  happy  behind  the  scenes. 

Simon.  Oh,  lud!  it  will  be  main  pleasant;  I  have 
been  behind  the  screens  in  the  country. 

Dick.  Have  you,  where? 

Simon.  Why,  when  I  lived  with  the  man  that 
shewed  wild  beastices. 

Dick.  Harkye,  Simon  !  when  I  am  playing  some 
deep  tragedy,  and  "  cleave  the  general  ear  with 
horridspeech,"  youmusttakeout  your  white  pocket 
handkerchief  and  cry  bitterly.  (Teaches  him.) 

Simon.  But  I  haven't  got  a  white  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. 

Dick.  Then  I'll  lend  you  mine.  (Pulls  out  a 
ragged  one.) 

Simon.  Thank  ye,  sir. 

Dick.  And  when  I  am  playing  comedy,  you  must 
be  ready  to  laugh  your  guts  out,  (teaches  him.) 
for  I  shall  be  very  pleasant.  Tol»-de-rol.  (Dances.) 

Simon.  Never  doubt  me,  sir. 

Dick.  Very  well;  now  run  down  and  open  the 
street-door  ;  I'll  follow  you  in  a  crack. 

Simon,  I'm  gone  to  serve  you,  master. 
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Dick.  To  serve  tbyself;  for,  lookye,  Simon, 
when  I  am  manager,  claim  thoa  of  me  the  care 
of  the  wardrobe,  with  alt  those  moveables,  whereof 
the  property-raan  now  stands  possessed. 

Simon.  Oh,lud!  this  is  charming;  hush!  lam 
gone.  (Going.) 

Dick.  Well,  but  harkye,  Simon,  come  hither. 
"  What  money  have  you  about  you,  master  Mat- 
thew?" 

Simon.  But  a  tester,  sir. 

Dick.  A  tester!  that's  something  of  the  least, 
master  Matthew  ;  let's  see  it. 

Simon.  You  have  had  fifteen  sixpences  now. 

Dick.  Never  mind  that,  I'll  pay  you  all  at  my 
benefit. 

Si)non.  I  don't  doubt  that,  master,  but  mum. 

lExit. 

Dick.  Thus  far  we  run  before  the  wind.  An  apo- 
thecary !  make  an  apothecary  of  me  !  What,  cramp 
my  genius  over  a  pestle  and  mortar,  or  mew  me  up  in 
a  shop  with  an  alligator  stuffed,  and  a  beggarly  ac- 
count of  empty  boxes!  to  be  culling  simples,  and  con - 
stantlyaddingtothebillsof  mortality!  No,no;itwiil 
be  much  better  to  be  pasted  upin  capitals:  "The  part 
of  Romeo  by  a  young  gentleman  who  never  appear- 
ed on  any  stage  before!"  My  ambition  fires  at  the 
thought.  But,  hold!  mayn't  I  run  some  chance  of 
failing  in  my  attempt?  hissed,  pelted,  laughed  at; 
not  admitted  into  the  green-room.  That  will  never 
do.  Down,  busy  devil,  down,  down  !  Try  it  again  : 
loved  by  the  women,  envied  by  the  men,  applauded 
by  the  pit,  clapped  by  the  gallery,  admired  by  the 
boxes. — "  Dear  colonel,  is  not  he  a  charming  crea- 
ture V — "My  lord,  don't  you  like  him  of  all  things  ?" 
— "  Makes  love  like  an  angel!"—"  What  an  eye  he 
],as!" — "  Fine  legs!" — "  I'll  certainly  go  to  his  be- 
nefit." Celestial  sounds  !  And  then  I'll  get  in  with 
all  the  painters,  and  have  myself  put  up  in  every 
print-shop,  in  the  character  of  Macbeth  :  "  This  is  a 
sorry  sight."  {Starids  in  an  attitude.)  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Richard :  "  Give  me  another  horse ;  bind  up 
my  wounds."  This  will  do  rarely.  And  then  I  have 
a  chance  of  getting  well  married.  Oh!  glorious 
thought!  By  heaven,  I  will  enjoy  it,  though  but  in 
fancy!  But  what's  o'clock"?  It  must  be  almost 
nine.  I'll  away  at  once:  this  is  club-night.  Egad! 
I'll  go  to  them  for  awhile  :  the  spouters  are  all  met; 
little  they  think  I'm  in  town  ;  they'll  be  surprised 
to  see  me.  Off  I  go,  -and  then  for  my  assignation 
with  my  master  Gargle's  daughter.  Poor  Charlotte  ! 
she's  locked  up,  but  I  shall  find  means  to  settle 
matters  for  her  escape.  She  has  a  pretty  theatrical 
genius.  If  she  fly  to  my  arms  like  a  hawk  to  its 
perch,  it  will  be  so  rare  an  adventure,  and  so  dra- 
matic an  incident! 

"  Limbs  do  your  office,  and  support  me  well ; 

Bear  me  but  to  her,  then  fail  me  if  vou  can." 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  Spouting  Chib. 
The  President  and  Members  seated, 

Pres.  Come,  we'll  fill  a  measure  the  table  round. 
"  Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health 
on  both."     Come,  give  us  a  speech. 

Scotch.  Come,  now,  I'll  gee  you  atouchof  Moc- 
beeth. 

1  Mem.  That  will  be  rare.     Come,  let's  have  it. 

Scotch.  What  dost  leer  at,  mon?  I  have  had 
muckle  applause  at  Edinburgh,  when  I  enacted  in 
the  Reegiceede,  and  now  I  intend  to  do  Mocbeeth; 
I  seed  the  dagger  yesterneet,  and  I  thought  I 
should  ha'  killed  every  one  that  came  in  my  way. 

Irish.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  lads,  and  you'll  see 
me  give  a  touch  of  Othoilo,  my  dear.  (Takes  a 
cork,  burns  it,  and  blacks  his  face.)  The  devil  burn 
the  cork!  it  won't  do  it  fast  enough. 


1  Mem.  Here,  here,  I'll  lend  yon  a  helping  hand. 
(Blacks  him.  Knocking  at  the  door.) 
Pres.  "  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks." 

Enter  JilCK.. 

Dick.  "How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags!  what  is't  ye  do?" — "How  fare  the  honest 
partners  of  my  heart?" — "  What  bloody  scene  has 
Roscius  now  to  act?" — "Arrah!  niy  dear  cousin 
Mackshane,  won't  you  put  a  remembrance  upon 
me?" 

Irish.  Ow  !  but  is  it  mocking  you  are?   Lookye  !    ■ 
my  dear,  if  you'd  be  taking  me  off — don't  yoa  call 
it  taking  off? — by  my  shoal,  I'd  be  making  you  take 
yourself  off.     What,  if  you're  for  being  obstropo- 
rons,,I  would  not  matter  you  three  skips  of  a  flea. 

Dick.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  no  offence  :  I  hope  we  shall 
be  brother-players. 

Irish.  Ow!  then  we'd  be  very  good  friends  ;  for 
you  know  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree,  my  dear, 

Dick.  What  do  you  intend  to  appear  in? 

Irish.  Othollo,  ray  dear ;  let  me  alone ;  you'll  see 
how  I'll  bodder  "em  ;  though,  by  my  shoul,  myself 
does  not  know  but  I'll  be  frightened,  when  every- 
thing is  in  a  hubbub,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but 
"  Throw  him  over!" — ''  Over  with  him!" — "  Off, 
off,  off  the  stage  !" — "Music!"  Ow  !  but  may  be 
the  dear  craturs  in  the  boxes  will  be  lucking  at  my 
legs  ;  ow  !  to  be  sure,  the  devil  burn  the  look  they'll 
give  'em  ! 

Dick.  I  shall  certainly  laugh  in  the  fellow's  face. 
(Aside.) 

Scotch.  Stay  till  you  hear  me  give  a  speecimen  of 
elocution. 

Dick.  W^hat,  with  that  impediment,  sir? 

Scotch.  Impeediraent!  what  impeediment?  I  do 
not  leesp,  do  I  ?  I  do  not  squeent;  I  am  well  leem'd, 
am  I  not? 

Irish.  By  my  shoul,  if  you  go  to  that,  I  am  as 
well  timbered  myself  as  any  of  them,  and  shall  make 
a  figure  in  genteel  and  top  comedy. 

Scotch,  I'll  give  you  a  speecimen  of  Mockbeeth. 

Irish,  Make  haste,  then,  and  I'll  begin  Othollo. 

Scotch.  "  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me," 
&c. 

Irish,  (Collaring  him.)  "  Willain,  be  sttre  you 
prove  my  love  a  whore,"  &c.  (Another  Member 
comes  forward  ivith  his  face  powdered,  and  a  pipe  in 
his  hand.) 

Mem.  "  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Hamlet — " 

Irish.  You  my  father's  spirit!  My  mother  was 
a  better  man  tban  ever  you  was. 

Dick.  Pho !  pr'ythee  !  you  are  not  fat  enough  for 
a  ghost. 

Mem.  I  intend  to  make  my  first  appearance  in  it 
for  all  that;  only  I'm  puzzled  about  one  thing,  I 
want  to  know,  when  I  come  on  first,  whether  I 
should  make  a  bow  to  the  audience. 

Watch.  (Behind.)  Past  five  o'clock,  cloudy 
morning! 

Dick.  Eh!  past  five  o'clock!  'sdeath!  I  shall 
miss  my  appointment  with  Charlotte.  I  have  staid 
too  long^,  and  shall  lose  my  proselyte.  "Come,  let 
us  adjourn."  "  We'll  scour  the  watch  :  confusion  to 
morality!  I  wish  the  constable  were  married. 
Huzza,  huzza!" 

^Z/.  Huzza,  huzza!  lE.veunt', 

Scene  II. — A  Street, 
Enter  Dick,  with  a  lantern  and  ladder. 

Dick.  All's  quiet  here;  the  coast's  clear;  now 
for  my  adventure  with  Charlotte;  this  ladder  will 
do  rarely  f^or  the  business,  though  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were  a  ladder  of  ropes— but  hold  !  have 
I  not  seen  something  like  this  on  the  stage?  yes,  I 
have,  in  some  of  the  entertainments.  Ay,  "  I  do. 
remember  an  apothecary,  and  hereabouthe  dwells'." 
—this  is  my  master  Gargle's  ;  being  dark,  the  beg- 
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gar's  shop  is  shut.  "What,  ho!  apothecary!" 
"But,  soft!  what  light  breaks  through  yonder 
window?  It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  suii. 
Arise,  fair  sun,"  &c. 

Charlotte  appears  at  a  wiudoiv. 

Char.  Who's  there?  My  Romeo? 

Dick.  "  The  same,  my  "love,  if  it  not  thee  dis- 
please." 

Char.  Hush  1  not  so  loud  ;  you'll  waken  my  father. 

Dick.  "  Alas!  there  is  more  peril  in  thine  eye." 

Char.  Nay,but,pr'ythee,  now;  I  tell  you,  you'll 
spoil  all.     What  made  you  stay  so  long? 

Dick.  "Chide  not,  my  fair;  but  let  the  god  of  love 
laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart." 

Char.  As  I  am  a  living  soul,  you'll  ruin  every- 
thing; be  but  quiet,  aud  I'll  come  down  to  you. 
(Going.) 

Dick.  No,  no;  not  so  fast,  Charlotte;  let  us  act 
the  garden-scene  first. 

Char.  A  fiddlestick  for  the  garden-scene! 

Dick.  Nay,  then,  I'll  act  Ranger.  "Up  I  go,  neck 
or  nothing." 

Char,  Dear  heart,  you're  enough  to  frighten  a 
body  out  of  one's  wits.  Don't  come  up;  I  tell  you 
there's  no  occasion  for  the  ladder.  I  have  settled 
everything  with  Simon,  and  he's  to  let  me  through 
the  shop,  when  he  opens  it. 

Dick.  Well,  but  I  tell  you  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  it  without  the  ladder,  and  so  up  I  go  ; 
if  it  were  as  high  as  the  garret,  up  I  go. 

Enter  SiMON,  «<  the  door. 

Simon.  Sir,  sir;  madam,  madam — 

Dick.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet,  Simon ;  I  am  ascending 
the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy. 

Simon.  An' please  you,  master,  my  young  mis- 
tress may  come  through  the  shop  ;  I  am  going  to 
sweep  it  out,  and  she  may  escape  that  way  fast 
enow. 

Char.  That  will  do  purely;  and  so  do  you  stay 
where  you  are,  and  prepare  to  receive  me. 

[^Exit  from  above . 

Simon.  Master,  leave  that  there,  to  save  me  from 
being  respected. 

Dick.  With  all  my  heart,  Simon. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  Ohlnd!  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits: 
feel  with  what  a  pit-a-pat  action  my  heart  beats. 

Dick.  'Tis  an  alarm  to  love  :  quick  let  me  snatch 
thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms,  &c. 

Watch.  {Behind.)  Past  six  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy 
morning ! 
Dick.  "  Is  that  the  raven's  voice  I  hear?" 
j      Simon.  No,  master,  it's  the  watchman's. 
j      Char.  Dear  heart,  don't  let  us  stand  fooling  here ; 
as  I  live  and  breathe  we  shall  both  be  taken  :  do, 
I  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  make  our  escape. 
I      Dick.  Yes,  my  dear  Charlotte,  we  will   go  to- 
I  gether. 

1  Together  to  the  theatre  we'll  go, 
I  There  to  their  ravish 'd  eyes  our  skill  we'll  shew, 
j  And  point  new  beauties — to  the  pit  below. 
I  [^E.xit  with  Charlotte. 

I      Simon.  And  I  to  sweep  my  master's  shop  will  go. 
j  {^Exit  into  the  house. 

Enter  a  Watchman, 

I      Watch.  Past  six  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning. 

! Heyday  !  what's  here?  A  ladder  at  master  Gargle's 

iwindow!   I  must  alarm  the  family.     Ho  I  master 

[Gargle!  {Knocks  at  the  door.) 

j     Gar.  {Above.)  What's  the  matter?  How  comes 

ithis  window  to  be  open?     Ha!   a  ladder!     Who's 

!below  (here? 

j     Watch.  I  hope  you  an't  robbed,  master  Gargle? 


As  I  was  going  my  rounds,  I  found  your  window 
open. 

Gar.  I  fear  this  is   some  of  that  young  dog's 
tricks.  Take  away  the  ladder  ;  I  must  inquire  into 


all  thi 


Re-enter  Simon,  like  Scrub. 
•Thiev 


'iExit. 


Simon.  "Thieves!  murder  I  thieves:  popery! 
Watch.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fellow? 
Simon.  "  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  my  life!" 
Watch.  Any  mischief  in  the  house? 
Simon.  "They  broke  in  with  fire  and  sword; 
they'll  be  here  this  minute." 

]Vatch.  What,  are  there  thieves  in  the  house? 
Simon.  "  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir." 
Watch.  How  many  are  there  of  them? 
Simon.  "  Five-and-forty." 
Walch.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  for  me  to  go.  [Exit. 

Enter  Gargle. 

Gar.  Dear  heart,  dear  heart !  she's  gone,  she's 
gone!  my  daughter,  my  daughter!  What's  the 
fellow  in  such  a  fright  for? 

Sitnon.  "Down  on  your  knees;  down  on  your 
marrow-bones,  down  on  your  marrow-bones." 

Gar.  Get  up,  you  fool,  get  up.  Dear  heart,  I'm 
all  ill  a  fermentation. 

Enter  WiNGATE. 

Win.  So,  friend  Gargle,  you're  up  early,  I  see ; 
nothing  like  rising  early;  nothing  1o  be  got  by 
lying  in  bed,  like  a  lubberly  fellow.  What's  the 
matter  with  you?  Ha,  ha!  You  look  frightened. 

Gar.  Oh  !  no  wonder.  My  daughter,  my  daugh- 
ter! 

Win.  Your  daughter!  What  signifies  a  foolish 
girl? 

Gar.  Oh  !  dear  heart,  dear  heart !  out  of  the 
window — 

Win.  Fallen  out  of  the  window?  Well,  she  was 
a  woman,  and  'tis  no  matter;  if  she's  dead,  she's 
provided  for.  Here,  I  found  the  book — could  not 
meet  with  it  last  night — here  it  is,  friend  Gargle; 
take  it,  and  give  it  to  that  scoundrel  of  a  fellow. 
Gar.  Lord !  sir,  he's  returned  to  his  tricks. 
Win.  Returned  to  his  tricks  !  What,  broke  loose 
again  ? 

Gar.  Ay,  and  carried  off  my  daughter  with  him. 
Win.  Carried  oft'  your  daughter!     How  did  the 
rascal  contrive  that? 

Gar.  Oh !  dear  sir,  the  watch  alarmed  us  awhile 
ago,  and  I  found  a  ladder  at  the  window;  so,  I 
suppose,  my  young  madam  made  her  escape  that 
way. 

Win.  I'll  never  see  that  fellow's  face. 
Simon.  Secrets,  secrets ! 
Witi.  What,  are  you  in  the  secret,  friend? 
Simon.  To  be  sure,  there  be  secrets  in  all  fami- 
lies ;  but,  for  my  part,  I'll  not  speak  a  word,  pro 
or  con,  till  there's  a  peace. 

Win.  You  won't  speak,  sirrah?  I'll  make  you 
speak.     Do  you  know  nothing  of  this  numskull? 

Simon.  Who,  I,  sir?     He  came  home  last  night 
from  your  house,  and  went  out  again  directly. 
Win.  You  saw  him,  then? 

Simon.  Yes,  sir;  saw  him,  to  be  sure,  sir;  he 
made  me  open  the  shop-door  for  him;  he  stopped 
on  the  threshold  and  pointed  at  one  of  the  clouds, 
and  asked  me  if  it  was  not  like  an  ouzel. 

Win.  Like  an  ouzel  !  Wounds!  what's  an  ouzel? 
Gar.  And  the  young  dog  came  back  in  the  dead 
of  night  to  steal  awa3'  my  daughter. 

Enter  a  Porter. 

Win.  Who  are  you,  pray?    What  do  you  want? 
Por.  Is  one  Mr.  Gargle  here? 
Gar.  Yes.    Who  wants  him? 
Por.  Here's  a  letter  for  you. 
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Gar.  Let  me  see  it.  Oh,  dear  heart!  (Reads.) 
"  To  Mr.  Gargle,  at  the  Pestle  and  Mortar."  Slid- 
ikins!  this  is  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  young 
fellow. 

Win.  Let  me  see  it,  Gargle.  (Reads.)  "  To  Mr. 
Gargle,  ^c. — Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  doc- 
tor ;  my  very  noble  and  approved  good  master — That 
I  have  ta'en  away  your  daughter,  it  is  most  true; 
true,  I  will  marry  her — 'tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity 
'tis,  'tis  true."  What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  is  all  this?  "  /  have  done  your  shop  some  ser- 
vice, and  you  knoiv  it;  no  more  of  that:  yet  I  could 
wish,  that  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  this  thing." 
"What  can  the  fellow  mean!  "  For  time  may  have 
yet  one  fated  hour  to  come,  which,  winged  with  liber- 
ty, may  overtake  occasion  past."  Overtake  occasion 
past!  no,  no;  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  "/ 
expect  redress  from  thy  noble  sorrows.  Thine  and  my 
poor  country's  ever.—R.  WiNGATii."  Mad  as  a 
March  hare  I  I  have  done  with  him;  let  him  stay 
till  the  shoe  pinches,  a  crack-brained  numskull! 

Por.  An't  please  ye,  sir,  I  fancies  the  gentleman 
is  a  little  beside  himself;  he  took  hold  un  me  here 
by  the  collar,  and  called  me  villain,  and  bid  me 
prove  his  wife  a  whore.  Lord  help  him,  I  never 
see'd  the  gentleman's  spouse  in  my  born  days 
before. 

Gar.  Is  she  with  him  now? 

Por.  I  believe  so  ;  there's  a  likely  young  woman 
with  him,  all  in  tears. 

Gar.  My  daughter,  to  be  sure. 

Por.  I  fancy,  master,  the  gentleman's  under 
troubles.     I  brought  it  from  a  spunging-house. 

Win.  From  a  spunging-hoase? 

Por.  Yes,  sir,  in  Gray's-inn-lane. 

Win.  Let  him  lie  there,  let  him  lie  there;  I  am 
glad  of  it. 

Gar.  Do,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  step  to  Lira. 

Win.  No,  not  I ;  let  him  stay  there.  This  it  is 
to  have  a  genius.  Ila,  ha!  A  genius!  Ha,  ha!  A 
genius  is  a  line  thino;,  indeed!  Ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Gar.  Poor  man!  he  has  certainly  a  fever  on  his 
spirits.  Do  you  step  in  with  me,  honest  man,  till 
I  slip  on  my  coat,  and  then  I'll  go  after  this  unfor- 
tunate boy. 

Por.  Yes,  sir;  'tis  in  Gray's  inn-lane.    [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Spunging-house. 

Dick,  and  Bailiff 'discovered  at  a  table,  a?irf  CHAR- 
LOTTE sitting  in  a  disconsolate  manner  by  him. 

Bail.  Here's  my  service  to  you,  young  gentle- 
man. Don't  be  uneasy;  the  debt  is  not  much. 
Why  do  you  look  so  sad? 

Dick.  Because  captivity  has  robbed  me  of  a  just 
and  dear  diversion. 

Bail.  Never  look  sulky  at  me  ;  I  never  use  any- 
body ill.  Come,  it  has  been  many  a  good  man's 
lot ;  here's  my  service  to  you  :  but  we've  no  liquor  ; 
come,  we'll  have  t'other  bowl. 

Dick.  "I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world,  yet 
still  1  am  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin." 

Bail.  What  do  you  say"?  You've  fifty  shillings, 
I  hope'! 

Dick.  Now,  thank  heaven,  I'm  not  worth  a  groat. 

Bail.  Then  there's  no  credit  here,  I  can  tell  you 
that;  you  must  get  bail,  or  go  to  Newgate.  Who, 
do  you  think,  is  to  pay  house-rent  for  you?  Such 
povertv-struck  devils  as  you  sha'n't  stay  in  my 
house."  You  shall  go  to  quod,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
(A  knocking  at  the  door.)  Coming,  coming!  I  am 
coming.  I  shall  lodge  you  in  Newgate,  I  promise 
you,  before  night.  Not  worth  a  groat !  You're  a 
line  fellow  to  stay  in  a  man's  house.  You  shall  go 
to  quod.  [Exit. 

Dick,  Come,   clear  up,  Charlotte ;   never  mind 


this.  Come,  now,  let  us  act  the  prison-scene  in  the 
Mourning  Bride.  1 

Char.  How  can  you.  think  of  acting  speeches  J 
when  we're  in  such  distress?  ' 

Dick.  Nay,  but,  my  dear  angel — 

Enter  WiNGATE  and  Gargle. 

Come,  now,  we'll  practice  an  attitude.  How  many 
of  'em  have  you? 

Char.  Let  me  see  :  one,  two,  three — and  then,  ia 
the  fourth  act,  and  then — Oh,  gemini!  I  have  ten, 
at  least. 

Dick.  That  will  do  swimmingly.  I've  a  round 
dozen  mj'self.  Come,  now  begin;  you  fancy  me 
dead,  and  I  think  the  same  of  you.  Now  mind. 
(  They  stand  in  attitudes.) 

Win.  Only  mind  the  villain.    (Apart  to  Gargle.) 

Dick.  "Oh!  thou  soft  Heeting  form  of  Linda- 
mira!" 

Char.  "  Illusive  shade  of  my  beloved  lord!" 

Dick.  "  She  lives,  she  speaks,  and  we  shall  still 
be  happy !" 

Win.  You  lie,  you  villain,  you  sha'n't  be  happy. 
(Knocks  him  down.) 

Dick.  (On  the  ground.)  "Perdition  catch  your 
arm,  the  chance  is  thine!" 

Gar.  So,  my  young  madam,  I  have  found  yoa 
again. 

Dick.  "  Capulet,  forbear;  Paris,  let  loose  your 
hold.  She  is  my  wife  j  our  hearts  are  twined  to- 
gether." 

Win.  Sirrah!  villain!  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
your  body.  (Strikes  him.) 

Dick.  "  Parents  have  flinty  hearts;  no  tears  can 
move  'em:  children  must  be  wretched." 

Win.  Get  off  the  ground,  you  villain;  get  off  the 
ground. 

Dick.  'Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  scene-drawers  to 
lift  me. 

Win.  'Tis  mighty  well,  young  man!  Zookers !  I 
made  my  own  fortune  ;  and  I'll  take  a  boy  out  of 
the  Blue-coat-hospitai,  and  give  him  all  I  have. 
Lookye  here,  friend  Gargle,  you  know  I'm  not  a 
hard-hearted  man.  The  scoundrel,  you  know,  has 
robbed  me ;  so,  d'ye  see?  I  won't  hang  him;  I'll 
only  transport  the  fellow  :  and  so,  Mr.  Catchpole, 
you  may  take  him  to  Newgate. 

Gar.  Well,  but,  dear  sir,  you  know  I  always 
intended  to  marry  my  daughter  into  your  family; 
and  if  you  let  the  young  man  be  ruined,  my  money 
mu.st  all  go  into  another  channel. 

Win.  How's  that?  Into  another  channel!  Mast 
not  lose  the  handling  of  his  money.  (Aside.)  Why, 
I  told  you,  friend  Gargle,  I'm  not  a  hard-hearted 
man.  If  the  blockhead  would  but  get  as  many 
crabbed,  physical  words  from  Hyppocrites  and 
Allen,  as  he  has  from  his  nonsensical  trumpery — 
ha,  ha!  I  don't  know,  between  you  and  I,  but  he 
might  pass  for  a  very  good  physician. 

Dick.  "  And  must  I  leave  thee,  Juliet?" 

Char,  Nay,  but,  pr'ythee,  now,  have  done  with 
your  speeches.  You  see  we  are  brought  to  the 
last  distress,  and  so  you  had  better  make  it  up. 
(Apart  to  Dick.) 

Dick.  Wliy,  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  I  don't  care 
if  I  do.  (Apart.)  Sir,  you  shall  find,  for  the  future, 
that  we'll  both  endeavour  to  give  you  all  the  satis- 
faction in  our  power. 

Win.  Very  well,  that's  right. 

Dick.  And  since  we  don't  go  on  the  stage,  'tis 
some  comfort  that  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players. 

Some  play  the  upper,  some  the  under  parts, 

And  most  assume  what's  foreign  to  their  hearts; 

Thus  life  is  but  a  tragi-comic  jest, 

And  all  is  farce  and  mummery  at  best.  ^Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Tailor's  Work-Slwp. 

Abrahamides  discovered. 

Enter  BERNARDO  and  Bartholomeus. 

Abr,  Welcome,  Bernado !  Now,  wliat  say  our 

friends'? 
Bern.  Great  Abrahamides,  tlie  cliief  of  all, 
Who  led  Ih'  embattled  tailors  first  to  war, 
Success  attends  you  to  your  utmost  wish  : 
Behold  the  brave  Bartholomeus  is  come, 
Willing  to  hear,  and  aid  your  utmost  aim. 

Abr.  His  mein  is  noI)le,  and  bespeaks  the  tailor; 
Not  of  the  dunghill  and  degenerate  race, 
But  such  as  the  brave  Elliot  led  to  battle. 
Will  he  not  bend  before  a  master's  frown? 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  tankard's  tears? 
Bern.  Injurious  thought! 
Bart.  To  ease  you  of  your  fears, 
I  will  retire ;  you'll  one  day  know  me  better. 

Abr.  Forgive  me,  stranger,  if,  in  caution  old, 
I  fear  to  trust  appearance  ev'n  like  thine. 
Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?  [breath  ; 

Bart.  In  Wapping's  distant  realm  I  drew  my 
Where  long  my  father  held  his  peaceful  sway. 
Fir'd  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  beer, 
Urg'd  by  Bernardo's  friendship,  I  am  come 
To  offer  aid  :  if  aid,  so  mean  as  mine. 
Can  aught  avail  a  cause  so  great,  so  justl 


Abr.  Say,  who  thy  sire? 
Bart.  The  old  Bartholomeus. 

Abr.  Thrice  happy  omen!  Welcome  to  my  arms. 
Thou  generous  son  ofihat  brave  man  I  lov'd  : 
We  oft  in  early  youth  together  work'd. 
On  the  same  board  together  cross-leng'd  sat; 
In  summer  cucumbers,  in  winter  cabbages, 
Together  eat.     Oft  at  the  skittle-ground — 

Bern.  Consider,  sir,  this  time  admits  no  pause 
For  friendship's  softer  ties:  One  hour,  perhaps. 
Decides  our  utmost  fale  !  [youth, 

Abr.  Well  urg'd,  Bernardo.  Say,  thou  generous 
How  stands  thy  state?  speak,  if  in  peace  or  war? 

Bart.  In  peace  profound  with  all  the  neigbouring 
Nor  that  alone  ;  for  amity's  strict  league      [chiefs. 
Unites  us  all.     Far  on  the  adverse  coast. 
As  far  as  Redrilf's  ample  range  extends. 
Great  Christophorides  resides  in  state. 
^VlliIe  northward,  to  Whitechapel's  awful  mount. 
The  great  Humphryminos,  renown'd  in  arras, 
Leads  the  tremendous  sons  of  Spitalfields. 

Bern.  What  are  your  numbers,  and  how  disci- 
plin'd?  [arms. 

Bart.  Full   fifteen   hundred   men    complete    in 

Abr.  A   goodly   band!     Now,  gallant  stranger, 
By  good  intelligence  I'm  well  inform'd,  [hear! 

The  tyrant  masters  meet  in  close  divan. 
At  the  Five  Bells.     Part  of  their  dark  design 
Is  known,  the  rest  conceal'd  :   But,  I've  ta'en  care 
To  place  Isaacos,  with  a  chosen  band, 
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Instructed  (o  discover,  or  disturb 
Their  inmost  councils  from  their  destin'd  aim: 
Be  it  tby  care  to  haste  Humphryminos 
And  Christophorides  to  this  night's  council ; 
While  each  subaltern  chief  prepares  the  men. 

Bart.  I  will,  brave  chief.     Where  is  the  council 
heldl  [yard. 

Ahr.  Why,  at  the  Orange-tree,  in  White-hart- 

liart.  'Till  then,  farewell! 

Ahr.  Nay,  quick!   be  Mercury; 
Set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  and  fly  like  thought, 
From  them,  to  me  again  ! 

Bart.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

lExH. 

Bern.  Spoke  like  a  sprightly  tailor! 

Ahr.  A  gallant  youth  ! 
Bernardo,  ere  the  midnight  clock,  has  struck, 
Be  thou  with  me;  some  doubts  perplex  my  breast 
Which  this  night's  council  must  or  clear  or  cure. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Francisco's  house. 
Enter  FRANCISCO  and  DOROTHEA. 

Dor.  Francisco,  stay !  unkind  Francisco,  stay  I 
Nor  let  thj'  Dorothea  plead  in  vain  : 
Consider,  love,  thy  swaddled  legs,   thy  gout,  and 
all  thy  pains. 

Fran.  Cease,  Dorothea,  to  perplex  my  breast 
With  idle  fears  :  Whene'er  my  duty  calls,       [me  : 
Thou  know'st,  nor  gout,  nor  rheumatism  can  stop 
Cease  then  to  ask  for  what  I  must  deny. 

Dor.  True,  I'm  a  woman ;  therefore  full  of  fear ; 
But,  tho'  my  body's  weak,  my  mind  is  noble. 
For  that  is  full  o(  thee  :  On  thee  I  gaze. 
Watch  every  virtue,  catch  the  kindling  flame! 
Cease  then  to  tax  thj'  Dorothea's  heart 
With  idle  fears;  those  fears  are  all  for  thee! 
Ob,  but  this  night  absent  thyself  from  council. 
And  Dorothea  then  will  ask  no  more  ! 

Fran.  It  cannot,  must  not  be. 

Dor.  Cannot"!  must  not? 

Fran.  Ah,  no! 

Dor.  And  yet  there  was  a  time,  my  Franky, 
When  Dolly  might  obtain  a  greater  suit  : 
If  she  but  look'd  as  if  she  had  a  want. 
Thy  penetrating  eyes,  and  generous  heart, 
Watch'd  every  look,  prevented  every  wish: 
There  was  a  time,  when  in  the  afternoon. 
As  you  prepar'd  to  take  j'our  usual  nap, 
No  pillow  pleas'd  but  Dorothea's  breast; 
When  to  the  last  your  eyes  would  gaze  on  her, 
'Till  poppy  sleep  oppress'd  them  ;  she  with  joy 
Strok'd  thy  lank  cheeks,  andlull'dthy  soul  to  rest: 
But,  ah  !  that  time  (I  know  not  why)  is  past. 

Fran.  Oh,  peace  !  thou  fair  upbraider,  chide  no 
more  !  [thee  ; 

Thou  know'st  ray  heart  still  glows  with  fondness  for 
But,  go  I  must :  The  fate  of  all  the  trade 
Depends  on  this  night's  council ;  'tis  decisive  : 
Campbello,  the  great  father  of  the  trade. 
With  his  own  hand  halh  summou'd.   Absence  now 
Would  cast  reproach  on  all  my  former  fame  ! 

Dor.  Oh  !  didst  thou  know  but  all,  thou  would'st 

Fran.  What  means  my  love"!  [not  go. 

Dor.  Alas!  I  fear  to  tell. 

Fran.  Keep  me  not  on  the  rack !    Perplex  no 
But  tell  me  all !  [more, 

Dor.  Wilt  thou  not  chide  me  then"? 

Fran.  Chide  thee,  my  love"! 

Dor.  Oh  !  smooth  that  angry  brow, 
I'll  tell  thee  all.     Last  night,  I  had  a  dream! 

Fran.  A  dream!  a  dream  ! 

Dor.  Nay,  hear  me,  ere  you  blame  ! 
Methought  you  took  me  in  a  one-horse  chaise. 
Unto  the  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond-hill. 
Placid  and  pleas'd,  we  had  a  charming  ride  : 
But,  while  we  gaz'd  on  the  rich  prospect  round, 
Sadden,  methought,  I  stumbled;  anxious  fear 


Urg'd  me  to  catch  at  tliee — at  thee,  my  love. 
My  best  support — but  thou,  alas!  wert  gone! 
When,  lo  !  far  off,  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
I  saw  thee  rising  from  the  watry  Thames, 
All  dripping  wet!  with  eager  haste  I  ran  : 
As  I  drew  nigh,  what  words  can  paint  my  fears. 
When  I  beheld  blood  trickling  down  thy  face : 
At  that  sad  sight,  I  wak'd  with  horror! 

Fran.  Wet? 

Dor.  Dripping  yvet! 

Fran,  And  bloody  too? 

Dor.  All  a  gore  blood  !  and  from  that  hour  to  this. 
Remembrance  chills  me  with  the  very  thought! 

Fran.  Trust  me,  my  love,   my  heart  recoils  with 
fear! 

Dor.  Oh,  seize  the  happy  omen  !  stay  at  home! 
I'll  send  a  message,  that  you're  sick  in  bed. 

Fan.  What,  for  a  dream?  no;  it  shall  ne'er  be 
said, 
A  dream  could  awe  a  master-tailor's  soul! 
Besides,  inform  me,  what's  this  dream  to  me. 
More  than  the  world  in  general? 

Dor.  Gallant  man!  (^F ran.  going.) 

Yet,  stay,  Francisco,  stay  ! 

Fran.  Thou  plead'st  in  vain  ! 
How  would  St.  Clement's  sons,  renown'd  in  art. 
And  their  proud  dames,  (whose  mantuas  sweep  the 

ground, 
With  heads  made  up  of  wool,  and  rumps  of  cork) 
Attaint  the  lustre  of  Francisco's  name. 
Should  it  be  known,  a  dream  could  e'er  deter 
Him  from  his  duty !  no ;  come  what  come  may, 
I'm  iix'd  to  go  ;  for  'tis  our  council-day. 

Dor.  Oh,  rigid  virtue!  more  than  stoic  pride! 
Since  then  thou  wilt  go,  leave  not  thy  cloak  behind  : 
Screen  thy  lov'd  self,  thy  Dolly's  dearer  half. 
From  the  dank  dew,  and  each  unkindly  fog  : 
Sure  rigid  honour  does  not  that  forbid. 

Fran.  In  that,  and  every  thing  that's  free  from 
Francisco  lives  but  to  oblige  bis  Dolly.       [shame. 

Dor.  'Tis   kindly   said!     Who  waits  without? 
come  in ! 

Enter  Mopperella. 
Forth  from  the  clothes-press,  fetch  the  red  roqueleau. 
{Mopperella  goes  out,  and  returns  with  a  roqueleau.) 
And  now,  one  parting  kiss!   one  more!   farewell ! 
Remember  well — Hold,  hold,  my  boding  heart! 
Whate'er  Francisco's  fate,  his  Dolly  suffers ! 
Oh,  my  Francisco  ! 

Fran.  Oh,  my  Dorothea!  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  III. — A  Boom  at  the  Five  Bells. 

Campbello,  Hagglestonon,  Pearcy,  Fran- 
cisco, Regniades,  &c.  in  council. 

Camp.  My  friends,  a  set  of  worthy  men  you  are, 
Prudent,  and  just,  and  careful  for  the  trade. 
In  various  meetings,  and  with  long  debate. 
With  no  small  toil,  at  length  it  was  resolv'd. 
This  night's  conclusive  meeting  crowns  the  whole: 
Whether  by  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate  :  Who  can  advise,  may  speak  ! 

Hag.  'Tis  true,  this  point  demands  our  utmost 
And  since  no  generous  usage  can  restrain       [care ; 
Those  sons  of  riot,  harsher  means  be  tried  ! 
For  if  their  insults  you  unpunish'd  bear, 
A  train  of  horrid  ills  will  soon  ensue, 
Even  to  the  ruin  of  our  antique  trade. 
Therefore,  by  my  advice,  be  forthwith  rais'd 
A  large  subscription,  plac'd  in  proper  hands, 
Which  may  let  loose  the  merciless  stern  law 
To  hunt  the  slaves,   like  hell-hounds,   tliro'    the 
world!  [plan. 

Pear.  Much    I    approve    great   Hagglestonon's 
United  firmi}',  we  have  nought  to  fear: 
But  if  in  our  own  body  should  be  found 
Some  hollow  bosoms,  men  who,  void  of  shame, 
Prefer  ignoble  ease  to  glorious  toil, 
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,      And  meanly  with  tlieir  rude  demands  comply  • 
I      Should  there  be  such  (as  worthy  cause  I  have' 
To  fear  there  are)  where  is  your  remedy  ? 
To  what  end  serves  the  patriot's  honest  foil, 
!      Ifsilken  slaves  of  ease  thus  bar  success? 
I      Ills  such  as  these  who  could  prevent  or  cure? 
I         Reg.  That  can  I. 
I     Sage  Latitatos,  learned  in  the  law, 
I     With  much  sound  wisdom  prov'd,  that  not  alone 
i     The  rebels  who  demand,  but  all  who  give 
More  than  the  stated  price  a.ssign'd  by  law, 
Are  liable  to  prosecution  deep. 
Be  it  Ihy  care,  oh,  father  of  the  trade  ! 
i     Thou  sage  Campbello,  with  thy  utmost  streno-th 

And  speed,  to  forward  Hagglestonon's  plan  :" 
i    Spare  no  oflender!   theu  we'soou  shall  know 
Our  friends  from  foes  ;  as  all  the  wise  prefer 
An  avow'd  enemy  to  a  doubtful  friend. 

Fran.  Rude  am  I  in  speech,  and  little  skill'd 
;    In  soft  persuasive  arts;  but  yet  I  trust 
j    By  facts  my  injur'd  character  to  save. 
;    Nor  need  I  now  relate,  oh,  tailors  here. 
The  services  which  I  have  done  the  trade; 
They  are  all  known  ;  arts  such  as  these  I  leave 
)    To  them,  who  think  that  boasting  gives  them  honour 

I    Vet  some,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must 

When,  at  the  time  of  general  mourning,  all 
,  To  Bedfordbury,  and  to  White-hart-yard, 
I  Straight  ran  in  crowds,  with  haste  to  intercept 

Each  other's  men,  submitting  to  their  terms, 
I  Sfepp'd  noti  forth,  and  checkM  the  rude  barbarians^ 
I  Who  was  it  first  propos'd  this  very  plan? 
Was  that  the  action  of  a  doubtful  friend? 
Who  call'd  the  general  meeting  in  the  Strand? 
I  Ye  came,  'tis  true  ;  but  what  did  ye  ellectl 
!  Ye  spent  the  time  in  noisy  vain  debates. 

Seeing  you  wavering,  and  irresolute, 
!  W^ith  honest  scorn,  1  cater'd  for  myself: 
;  Wliat  could  I  do  ?     Say,  if  a  baron  sends 
To  me  for  cloaths,  what,  must  I  leave  him  deathless? 
;  Or,  if  a  duke,  who  pays  me  nobly,  sends 
j  For  a  rich  birth-day  suit,  what,  must  I  say 
'  I  can't  afford  to  pay  my  journeymen? 
Oh,  inconsiderate,  ungrateful  men! 
Little  I  thought,  that  after  all  my  toils, 
From  early  youth  down  to  decrepid  age. 
Reproach  should  ever  stain  my  honest  fame  ; 
Less,  it  should  come  from  Pearcy's  flippant  tongue. 
'  Tis  true,  I  gave  more  than  the  law  allows; 
iSo  have  you  all :  if  you  call  that  a  crime, 
From  guilt  like  that  not  even  Pearcy's  free. 
j    Pear.  Who  dares  name  guilt,  and  with  a  Pearcy's 

iname? 
Fran.  That  dare  I ! 
Pear.  You  know  your  age  protects  you  ; 
Your  safety  else  you  would  not  hazard  thus. 
!    -FroK.  Safety  from  thee? 
I     Camp.  Hold,  hold,  my  noble  friends  ! 
Restrain  your  fire,  check  this  impetuous  rage, 
|Nor  let  these  sparks  be  kindled  into  flame. 
jPearcy,  be  dumb,  and  learn  respect  to  age  ! 
Thy  worth,  Francisco,  still  will  be  remember'd, 
Liong  as  the  tailor's  business  has  a  being. 
Think  not,  thou  venerable  man,  that  words, 
hastily  dropp'd  in  council,  point  at  thee ; 
;:'or  whosoever  strives  to  wrong  thy  fame, 
I^Vill  find  the  dart  recoil  upon  himself.  [fame, 

\  -Reg.  Ere  I  would  wrong  the  great  Francisco's' 
iHay  my  right-hand  forget  to  hold  the  needle! 
lyhate'erl  spoke  was  for  the  common  good: 
J'beill  was  general,  fatal  the  effect. 
•Vhich  to  prevent  was  the  utmost  of  ray  aim. 
^Pear.  Forgive  me,  sage  Francisco,  if  rash  youth 
j  orget  respect,  so  due  to  age  like  thine. 
'  Fran.  Oh,  great  Regniades,  and  Pearcy  too, 
.  orgive  my  warmth,  if,  when  my  fame's  attack'd, 
ly  swelling  heart  e'en  bursts  with  indignation  ! 
or  what  is  dearer  to  a  tailor's  soul  ? 
cknowledgment  like  this  restores  my  love  : 


I  am  no  Scythian,  nurs'd  with  tiger's  milk, 
But  jield  with  joy  to  friendship's  softer  tie. 

Camp.  Ay,  this  is  right!     Say,   shall!  put  the 
question ' 
Is  it  resolv'd,  that  one  and  all  unite? 

Omnes.  All,  all ;  all  nine,  as  but  one  man. 

Camp.WeM  have  ye  done,  well  ended  long  de- 
hynod  of  tadors,  like  to  what  you  are  !  [bates 

Yet,  ere  we  part —  ' 

(A  noise  isheard,  of  breaking  luindoivs  and  shouting.) 

Enter  Waiter. 
Waife,-.  Haste,  gentlemen  !  my  worthy  masters, 
tor  all  the  journeymen  are  up  in  arms,  frun' 

Caps,  hats,  and  brick-bats  fly  about  the  street. 
And  knock  down  every  master  that  they  meet! 

t  Exeunt. 
Scene  IV,— ^  Street. 

Enter  AbRAU AMIDES  solus. 
Abr.  With  what  unequal  tempers  are  weform'd  ! 
nhat   tho'   adorn'd   with    splendour,   arm'd   with 
Obedient  tailors  tremble  at  my  nod ;  [power, 

Tho'  at  each  club  the  chair  of  honour's  plac'd 
For  me  alone;  what  tho'  on  every  slate, 
My  name  stands  foremost— still  I  am  unhappy : 
I  groan  beneath  the  complicated  pangs 
Of  love  and  of  ambition  !     Ye  jarring  pair, 
Why  do  you  join  to  rack  a  heart  like  mine '? 
Yet  why  should  love  be  e'er  denied  the  brave? 
Is  there  no  way  to  reap  the  fruit  of  both? 
Conceal  my  love,  ambition  yet  may  thrive  : 
Come,  plausive  Prudence,  neither  vice  nor  virtue, 
"Vet  worth  them  all;  pale-fac'd  Hypocrisy, 
Lend  thy  smooth  smile  to  hide  my  close  design  : 
And,  friendly  Caution,  with  thy  timid  eye. 
Watch,  lest  some  spy  should  dog  me  to  my  haunt. 

[Exit. 
Scene  V.—  TittilUnda's  Lodgings. 
Enter  TiTTlLLlNDA  and  Blousidora, 
Tilt.  Still  must  I  mourn,  for  ever  mourn  my  fate 
Oppress'd  by  fortune,  and  a  slave  to  love  !  ' 

Oh,  would  but  fortune  smile,  love  yet  might  bless 
Our  future  days,  and  Abrahamides 
Fill  these  lov'd  arms,  with  joys  unutterable. 
Instead  of  that — 

Blous.  Torment  thyself  no  more  ! 
Think  what  you  are,  your  present  happiness  ; 
Great  Abrahamides  is  still  thy  slave. 

Titt.  In  vain  you  urge  me  to  forget  my  woes- 
Blous.  How  many  ladies,  in  your  situation, 
Would  think  themselves  completely  blest  to  see 
An  Abrahamides  sigh  at  their  feet ; 
One  who,  by  general  voice  of  all  the  Flints, 
From  his  sole  merit  was  elected  chief. 

Titt.  True,  Blousidora,  merit  such  as  bis 
Might  gratify  a  woman's  utmost  pride  : 
Great  is  his  merit;  greater  still  his  love. 
Sure  I  shall  ne'er  forget  that  fatal  day. 
When  at  the  Court  of  Conscience  first  we  met: 
Urg'd  by  hard  creditors,  oppress'd  by  foes. 
Obedient  to  the  summons  there  I  came ; 
Full  thirty  shillings  was  the  vast,  vast  debt : 
Friendless,  unknowing  in  the  quirks  of  law. 
While  the  brow-beating  justices  insult. 
Forth  from  the  crowd  there  stepp'd  agallantyoutb, 
W  hoseform  might  claim  attention  even  from  queens! 
He  ask'd  the  sum;  then  fifteen  shillings  paid, 
(His  whole  week's  wages)  and  subscrib'd  a  note, 
By  weekly  payments  to  discharge  the  rest. 

Blous.  Oh,  gracious  youth!  But  tell  me,  hapless 
Was  he  till  then  unknown  ?  [fair, 

Till.  His  name,  his  form, 
'Till  that  blest  hour,  were  utterly  unknown. 
Forth  from  the  wond'ring  crowd  he  led  me  home; 
Then  order'd  dinner,  and  some  brandy-punch ; 
Enquir'd  ray  name,  my  state,  sooth'd  all  my  griefs 
Then  urg'd  his  passion  in  so  soft  a  strain! 
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[Act  II. 


What  could  I  do?  m)'  Blousidora,  say  '. 
Could  I  refuse  the  gentle  generous  youth? 

Blous.    While   lie  is  faithful,  why  should  you 
complain  1 

Tilt.  Have  I  not  cause "?  my  Blousidora,  say ! 
While  cruel  fortune  frowns,  he  can't  support  mn; 
My  father's  doors  are  ever  shut  against  me ; 
Whene'er  that  thought  occurs,  my  spirits  sink, 
And  my  whole  soul  goes  forth  in  sighs  and  tears ! 

(  Weeps. ) 

Blous,  Here  comes  the  chief.  [L'a,iY. 

Enter  Abrahamides. 
Abr.  In  tears,  my  Tittillindal 
Lift  up  tiiine  eyes,  and  see  who  comes  to  cheer  thee. 
Titt.  My  Abrahainides! 
Ahr.  Yes,  Tittillinda, 
Thy  faithful  Abrahamides  is  come, 
To  sooth  thy  sorrows,  cheer  thy  drooping  spirits. 
But  why  these  tears'?  why,  with  heart-rending  sighs, 
.  Heaves  thy  sad  bosom?  Is  there  aught  on  earth. 
Within  my  power,  I  would  not  do  to  serve  thee"! 
Titt.  Oh,  generous  youth  ! 
Abr.  Trust  me,  my  love,  I  fear'd 
Some  rude  unfeeling  bailift'was  the  cause 
Of  thy  sad  tears.     But,  most  of  all  I  fear'd. 
You  pin'd  for  pleasures  I  could  not  afford! 

Titt.  Oh,  no!  all  pleasures  centre  in  thy  arras. 
I  envy  not  the  fair,  whose  happier  fate 
Nightly  affords  to  go  to  Sadler's  Wells; 
Or  to  White-Conduit-house,  where  butter'd  loaves 
Assuage  their  hunger;  and  to  cool  their  thirst, 
Sweet-sliding  syllabub  alTords  its  aid: 
Free  be  their  joys,  joys  once,  alas,  my  own  ! 
Nor  yet  unhappy  Tittillinda's  fate, 
While  Abrahamides  continues  love. 

^6j-.  Oh,  my  soul'sjoy.ifFortune  crown  our  arms, 
My  Tittillinda  shall  no  longer  mourn  : 
A  few  short  hours  will  soon  decide  our  fate. 
When  next  we  meet,  I'll  raise  thee  to  an  height, 
Shall  gather  all  thy  gazing  neighbours  round, 
To  wonder  who  the  devil  plac'd  thee  there. 
But  if  we  ne'er  meet  more — 
Titt.  What  means  my  love? 
Abr.  Be  ignorant,  till  thou  applaud'st  the  deed. 
Titt.  I  seek  to  know  no  more  than  you  reveal. 
Yet,  ere  thou  goest,  drink  some  generous  punch, 
To  cheer  thy  drooping  soul. 

Abr.  Short  be  our  joys, 
Whene'er  our  duty  calls.     But  come,  my  love ; 
If  Fate  but  favour  us,  our  future  days  "1 

Shall  roll  in  peace,  in  luxury,  and  ease,    [pease.  > 
And  all  be  crown'd  with  punch,  with  pork,  with  3 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Francisco's  house. 

Enter  Dorothea  and  Mopperella. 
Mop.    Cease,   my   dear   mistress,   cease   these 
fruitless  tears. 
Nor  let  the  canker  grief  destroy  thy  beauty. 
My  master  never  later  stays  than  ten, 
But  he  sends  word. 

Dor.  Oh,  you  mistake  me  quite! 
Far  other  sorrows  load  my  throbbing  breast. 

Mop.  What  other  sorrows  can  disturb  you  now? 
I'm  sure  no  woman  in  the  parish  goes 
Or  better  fed,  or  better  drest  than  thou. 
Or  takes  more  pleasure  in  a  handsome  way. 

Dor.  Happiest  of  tailors'  ladies  sure  am  I ; 
Ungrateful  were  it  to  deny  the  truth. 
'Tis  true,  Francisco  drives  but  with  one  horse. 
Nor  envy  I  those  ladies  drive  with  two  ; — 
But,  Mopperella,  as  you  talk  of  eating. 
Say,  is  tlie  sparrow-grass  got  ready  yetl 

Mop.  The  water's  boiling,  and  the  toast  is  made; 
But  Betty  says  she  will  not  put  the  grass 
Into  the  saucepan,  till  my  master  comes. 
Dor.  Bfetty  is  careful. 


Mop,  Then,  dear  madam,  say,  , 

Since  vou  confess  that  you  enjoy  all  pleasure, 
A  country-house,  and  town,  a  one-horse  chaise, 
White  Conduit-house,  and  every  joy  beside,  i 

Why  do  you  grieve  thus? 

Dor.  True,  my  Mopperella, 
I  have  a  country-house  in  Lambeth-Marsh, 
Genteelly  furnish'd;  nor  need  fear,  when  drest. 
The  envious  glance  of  Madam  Sarcenet's  eye: 
Yet,  for  all  this,  I  am  unhappy  still. 
I  know  not  why — but,  ah!   my  boding  heart 
Presages  ill  from  this  night's  fatal  council,      [out? 

Mop.  What,  do  you  grieve  because  my  master's 
Oh,  grieve  no  more;  he  will  be  back  to  supper. 
Madam,  was  I  in  your  place,  I  protest, 
I  should  be  merry  as  a  grig  all  da3'. 

X'or.  Thou  hast  nohusband,  Moppy !  ifthouhadst, 
Tliou  wouldst  not  prattle  at  this  idle  rate: 
How  can  a  single  woman  ever  feel 
Those  little  fears,  that  nice  uneasiness. 
Which  so  distinguish  every  prudent  wife? 

Mop.  Madam,  tho'  single,  yet  I  can  pronounce. 
If  I  was  married,  I  should  love  my  husband; 
But  tho'  I  lov'd  him,  yet  I  would  not  fret 
When  he  was  out — unless  he  stay'd  all  night. 

Dor.  Stay  out  all  night?  Hold  your  irreverent 
tongue!  (Knocking.) 

Your  master  comes!  I  know  his  knock — begone  ! 
Bid  Betty  hasten  supper:  Well  I  know. 
When  he  returns,  he's  hungry  and  fatigu'd, 

Enter  FRANCISCO  with  his  head  broken,  led  by  a 

Waiter, 
Fran.  Here,  Robin,  here's  a  tester! 
Dor,  What  do  I  see  ! 
Oh,  speak,  Francisco  !  ease  me  of  my  fears  ! 

Fran.  Be  not  alarm'd,  my  love ;  but  lend  thy  arm. 
To  prop  my  feeble  steps. 
Dor.  Run  for  a  surgeon  ! 

Fran.  Hast  thou  no  sticking-plaster  here  my  love? 
Dor,  I  have,  my  love;  and  Hang'ry  water  too. 
How  art  thou  now? 

Fran.  Better;  much  better,  love  ; 
Only  a  little  faint  with  loss  of  blood. 

Dor.  No   wonder,  love :  Did'st  thou  not  faint 

before?  [ness! 

Fran.  A  tailor's  soul  bears  all  with  equal  tirm- 

Dor.    But  say,  my  love,   how  hap'd  this  dire 

mischance ! 
Fran.  W^hy,  in  the  middle  of  our  long  debate. 
The  journeymen,  assembled  all  in  arras, 
With  stones  broke  every  window:  Then,  whilst  I 
Endeavour'd  to  oppose  (the  rest  being  old) 
Myself  alone  amidst  an  host  of  foes, 
Oppress'd  by  numbers,  senseless  fell  to  earth, 
'Till  Robin  pick'd  me  up,  and  led  me  home. 

Dor.  Where  was  thy  Dolly  then,  to  bind  thy  head? 
But  now  my  dream  is  out,  my  fears  are  gone ! 
Why  wouldst  thou  go,  against  thy  Dolly's  warning? 
Fran,  Who  can  control  his  fate?  All  must  sub- 
mit; 
Monarclis,  and  tailors,  must  submit  to  fate. 

Dor.  That's  true.  Then  let  me  put  thee  now  to  bed, 
And  rest,  perhaps,  will  heal  thy  smarting  wounds, 
Fran,  I  will ;  and  in  the  morning  soon  will  get 
A  judge's  warrant  for  that  rascal  Isaac. 
Dor,  Isaac?  who's  he? 
Fran,  Why,  our  late  foreman;  he 
Was  at  their  head. 

Dor,  Then  trounce  him  well,  my  love  ! 
But  come,  get  thee  to  bed ;  and  then — 
Fran,  What  then? 
Dor.  I'll  make  my  love  some  whey. 
Fran.  And  so  you  may.  (Fran,  is  led  out.) 

Dorothea  alone. 
For  Isaac  get  a  warrant?  I'm  undone  ! 
What  can  I  do?     Ha!  when  he's  fast  asleep, 
I'll  send  for  Isaac,  give  him  instant  notice, 
That  he  may  shun  tne  danger.  [E«n'<. 


Scene  2.1  THE  TAILORS 

Scene  II. — An  Antichamber  and  Ale-house, 

Abrahamides  and  Bernardo  meeting. 

Abr,  Oh,  faithful  friend,  sole  partner  of  my  coun 
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Thy  early  industry  proclaims  tliy  heart.  [cil 

Bern.  None  yet  arriv'd?  what  means  this  dull 
delay  ■?  [come, 

Abr.  'Tis  yet  too  soon ;  therefore  I   bid   thee 
To  share  the  troubles  that  disturb  my  breast. 

hern.  Is  this  a  time,  oh,  chief,  to  harbour  fear, 
When  our  long-labour'd  scheme  is  near  its  birth? 

Abr.  Mistake  me  not:  So  cold  a  guest  as  fear 
Ne'er  found  admittance  into  this  firm  breast. 
I  fear  and  doubt  of  others, 

Bern.  Who"?  explain!  [meetings, 

Abr.  Hast  thou  not  mark'd,  in  all  our  various 
Some  fearful  hearts,  still  wavering  and  weak! 

Bern.  Whom  do  you  mean  "! 

Abr.  Pale  Zachariades, 
Envious  Phillipporaenos,  I  fear; 
Ralpho's  cold  heart;  Tiuiotheus'  addle  brain! 

Bern.  Why  do  you  doubt  them? 

Abr.  Oh,  i  know  them  well: 
On  the  same  board  together  oft  we've  work'd; 
Oft  have  I  seen  them  with  an  abject  eye, 
Tremble  before  the  tyrant  master's  frown, 
And  crouch  beneath  the  foreman's  weak  dominion. 

Bern.  If  thus  you  doubt,  'twere  better  to  prevent 
The  ills  you  fear,  than  wait  in  vain  their  cure. 

Abr.  That's  my  design. 

Bern.  Shall  I  secure  them,  then? 

Abr.  Not  yet,  with  open  force  :  With  deeper  art. 
We'll  make  their  fears  the  rulers  of  their  fate. 
Involv'd  in  guilt,  they'll  then  have  no  retreat. 
But  must  go  forward.     This  night's  hostile  act 
(I  know  Isaacos  will  do  his  duty) 
Commences  war;  no  hopes  of  peace  remain. 

Bern.  Have  you  yet  heard  from  great  Isaacos? 

Abr.  Yes,  my  Bernardo,  that  the  blow  is  struck: 
That  done,  they  all  dispers'd,  but  will  attend 
Their  several  duties  here.     In  the  mean  time. 
Be  it  thy  care  to  watch  those  heartless  Dungs  ; 
Inform  the  leaders  of  the  eastern  climes, 
Redrifl",  and  Wapping,  of  our  honest  fears, 
That  when  we've  singled  out  these  half-made  souls, 
Should  we  not  bring  them  to  the  paths  of  hotiour, 
Then,  like  a  limb  diseas'd,  we'll  lop  them  oH'. 

Bern.  Bravely  resolv'd,  my  chief.     But  sure 'tis 
That  we  repair  to  council.  [time 

Abr.  Let's  go  in.  lExeunt. 

Scene  III.— The  Club-Room. 

Bernardo,  Christophorides,  Humphrymi- 
Nos,  Bartholomeus,  Zackariades,  Philip- 
poMENos,  and  Ralpho,  in  council;  Abraha- 
mides in  the  chair. 

Abr.  Oh,  gallant  men,  chief  pillars  of  the  trade  ! 
For  the  last  time  we  meet  to  fix.  the  plan 
Of  future  action.     'Tis  well  known  to  all, 
Some  timid  Dungs  (unworthy  of  the  name 
Alike  of  tailor  or  of  man ;  from  whom 
Opprobrious  proverbs  rise  to  hurt  our  fame) 
Meanly  descend  to  work  for  half-a-crown. 
Whilst  this  continues,  all  our  schemes  are  vain: 
What's  to  be  done? 

Hum.  Great  Abrahamides, 
Permit  a  man,  unskill'd  in  council  sage, 
;  Yet  from  plain  facts,  that  have  been,  thence  conclude 
i  What  may  be.    When  the  weaving  sons  of  silk, 
I  Oppress'd  with  debts  and  hunger,  rose  in  arms, 
I  They  had  divisions  then,  as  we  have  now  : 
I  What  did  they  do?  whene'er  they  found  a  man 
I  Doubting  or  falt'ring,  him  they  strait  compell'd  : 

Hence,  soon  a  formidable  band  arose, 
i  And  all  the  sister  trades  were  forc'd  to  join. 


To  storm  the  masters'  houses  where  Ibey  work ; 
And  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  sunk  in  sleep. 
Break  all  their  windows,  frighten  all  their  wives; 
While  others  shall  assault  each  hoase  of  call. 
Smash  all  their  slates,  and  plunder  every  box: 
'Till  by  experience,  they  are  taught  lo  know 
No  private  safety  can  depend  on  aught 
But  on  the  common  good.    We  want  not  men, 
Nor  chiefs  to  lead  them. 

Zach.  Measures  such  as  these. 
Could  we  insure  success,  would  gain  our  ends. 
The  Dungs  are  numerous,  and,  the'  so  base 
To  dread  the  noble  toil  of  glorious  war. 
Yet  that  same  baseness  may  defeat  our  valour. 
It  is  well  known,  before  these  fatal  broils. 
The  Flints  and  Dungs  in  friendly  intercourse 
Together  work'd,  together  friendly  drank  ; 
Hence  all  are  known,  his  name,  his  liabitation, 
His  house  of  haunt,  and  each  particular: 
Should  we  proceed  to  force,  as  is  advis'd. 
With  informations  they  would  straight  repair 
To  Sir  John  Fielding;  whose  fierce  myrmidons. 
At  unexpected  moments,  might  entrap 
Singly  our  chiefs,  and  throw  them  into  gaol. 

Bern.  And  if  they  do,  they  cannot  hang  us,  sure! 
Breaking  of  windows  is  not  capital. 

Zach.  But  plundering  boxes  is. 

Bern.  That  we'll  avoid. 

Zach.  Think  on  the  Riot  Act. 

Bern.  Ere  that  is  read. 
All  our  swift-footed  Flints,  as  swift  as  ducks. 
Will  soon  elude  their  search. 

Zach.  But  when  asleep. 
Can  they  escape?  may  they  not  then  be  la'en? 

Bern.  Suppose  they  are,  is  there  a  man  so  base, 
Who  fears  for  such  a  cause,  to  live  in  gaol. 
When  from  each  box  they  will  be  well  supplied 
With  beef,  with  cabbage,  cucumbers,  and  porter. 
Fear,  more  than  wisdom,  dictates  gentler  means. 

Abr.  Bernardo,  you  forget! 

Bern.  T  stand  reprov'd.  [knows 

Zach.  Fear!  fear,  Bernardo?  sure  he  but  little 
Firm  Zachariades,  who  doubts  his  courage. 

Bern.  Curs'd  be  the  man  who  doubts  it!  Well  I 
Thro'  every  purlieu  of  long  Drury-lane,         [know. 
And  Covent-garden,  has  thy  prowess  shone; 
And  White-hart-yard  is  wanton  at  thy  name, 
Nor  is  thy  matchless  hardiness  unknown  ; 
For,  while  the  slaves  of  ease  repose  on  down. 
Oft  on  the  flinty  pavement  hast  thou  laid, 
Hush'd  by  the  murmuring  kennel  to  thy  slumbers. 
I  meant  not  to  reproach,  but  only  raise 
Thy  well-known  courage  to  support  our  cause. 

Phil.  His  courage  none  can  doubt;  and  since  all 
here 
Are  free,  with  freedom  will  I  speak  my  mind  : 
I  own  I  think  with  Zachariades, 
Tiiat  gentler  means  at  first  soould  be  propos'd, 
To  win  as  friends,  rather  than  treat  as  foes. 

Chris.  No  generous  means  will  ever  win  a  Dung; 
Their  sordid  souls  are  lost  to  every  sense 
Of  kindness,  or  of  honour;  force  alone 
Can  e'er  prevail  on  them.     Ye  have  ray  voice. 

Filter  Isaacos. 

Abr.  Welcome,  Isaacos!  what's  the  news  with 
thee? 

Isaacos.  At  first  I  strove  with  subtle  art  to  gain 
Full  information  of  their  dark  design; 
Sounded  the  waiters  ;  but  I  found  it  vain. 
For  their  own  prentices  secur'd  the  door: 
That  known,  resolv'd  at  last  to  give  no  time 
For  future  schemes,  ray  troops  I  quickly  form'd. 
And  in  an  instant,  at  the  signal  given, 
A  cloud  of  brick-bats  darken'd  all  the  air, 
Smash'd  every  window,  deafen'd  every  ear  : 
Sudden  they  gaz'd  ;  at  the  next  onset  fled. 


Lo!  their  example  points  us  out  the  way.      [found  .  „         , 

Bart.  And  since,  among  snch  numbers,  will  be     Rout  upon  rout,  coivfusion  worse  confounded! 
Some  dastard  Dungs,  let  chosen  bands  be  plac'd      1  Hats,  wigs,  and  bottles,  pipes  and  tailors,  lay 
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In  one  promiscuons  carnage!  Soon  all  fled, 
Save  those  whom  wounds  or  gouty  limbs  detain'd. 
Great  Hagglestonon,  prostrate  on  the  earth — 

Ahr.  "White-liver'd  tailor ! 
There  let  hira  lie,  and  be  the  earth  on  him! 

Isaacos.  With  him,  Regniades,  Francisco,  fell. 
This  done,  we  all  dispers'd,  and  all  are  safe. 

Abr.  Conduct  like    this    deserves    our    public 
thanks. 

Omnes.  To  great  Isaacos  our  thanks  be  paid! 

Isaacos.  Oh,  you  o'er-rate  mj  services  too  much; 
All  I  can  boast,  is  to  have  done  my  duty. 

Abr.  Thus,  by  one  brave  Bnd  daring  bright  ex- 
ample, 
Yoa  see  how  vigour  will  insure  success  : 
And,  Zachariades,  I  trust,  will  own. 
On  that  alone  depends  our  future  hope.  _ 

Zach,  I  meant  not  to  oppose  the  public  voice, 
But  freely  gave  my  thoughts. 

Abr.  Then  we  conclude. 
With  hostile  vigour  to  compel  the  Dungs. 

All.  All;  all  resolve  I 

Abr.  In  Covent-garden,  ere  to-morrow's  dawn. 
We'll  muster  all  our  troops  ;  there  let  each  chief 
Attend  for  further  orders.  Good  night  to  all! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Abr.  and  Bern. 

Abr,  What  think'st  thou  now,  Bernardo?  Didst 
thou  mark 
The  pallid  Dungs  1 

Bern.  I  did  ;  and  saw  that  fear 
Shrunk  their  cold  hearts,  and  wither'd  every  nerve. 

Abr,  They  have  not  hearts  to  enter  into  guilt; 
Them  I  can  never  trust:  some  safer  way 
Must,  then,  be  found  to  rid  us  of  our  fears. 

Bern.  Ay ;  but  what  way  ? 

Abr.  Put  powder  in  their  drink. 

Bern.  What  dost  thou  mean?  gunpowder? 

Ahr,   No,  nor  James's  powder: — excruciating 
jalap! 

Bern,  Ha!  jalap!  [bowels, 

Abr.   Gripe-giving    Mercury   will    reach    their 
And  render  them  unfit  for  active  deeds. 

Bern.  True  ;  that  will  do.  Where  is  it  to  be  got? 

Abr.  Know'st  thou  no  lean  apothecaryl 

Bern.  No. 

Abr.  Then  buy  it  at  a  common  chemist's  shop. 

Bern.  If  we  should  give  too  much? 
What  if  the  powder  should  not  work  at  all  ? 

Abr.  Suppose  it  should  not? 
Hast  thou,  Bernardo,  gone  with  me  so  far. 
Trod  every  step,  and  shar'd  in  every  honour, 
And  start'st  thou  at  a  paltry  accident. 
Which  may  or  may  not  happen! 

Bern.  Doubt  me  not. 
But  you  remember  what  the  bakers  did, 
Out  of  mere  fun,  and  too  much  jalap  given? 

Ahr.  Their  comrade  died,  and  they  absconded. 
Well! 
And  what  of  that?   Mark  me,  Bernardo,  well : 
Consider  well  the  precipice  we're  on  ; 
For  should  we  fail,  be  sure  that  thou  and  I 
To  public  justice  the  first  victims  fall. 

Bern.  No  more !  thou  hast  convinc'd  me ;  I  am 
resolv'd.  [stop  now, 

Abr,  Yet,  hear  !  shall  we,  when  rais'd  thus  high. 
When  one  step  higher  crowns  our  utmost  hopes? 
Nay,  more — but  this  is  for  thy  private  ear — 
If  we  succeed  in  this,  I  have  a  plan 
Will  free  us  ever  from  base  servitude, 
And  we'll  be  masters  in  our  turn,  Bernardo. 

Bern,  Oh  !  worthy  to  deceive  and  awe  the  tailors ! 
I'll  go  this  instant,  (for  I  know  their  haunt,) 
And,  under  fair  pretence  of  reconcilement. 
We'll  drink  together  ;  just  ere  the  tankard's  out, 
I'll  mix  the  drug,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

(^Going.) 

Abr.  A  lucky  thought.    Yet,  hear,  Bernardo. 

Bern,  What  dost  thou  say,  my  cbief? 

Abr,  Foil  half  an  ounce ! 


Bern,  Depend  upon  it  they  shall  have  enongh; 
It  shall  not  he  a  thimble-full. 

Ahr.  Oh  !  noble  daring  !    Think  on  the  reward  : 
If  we  succeed,  we're  masters  for  ourselves. 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Zachariades^ s  Lodgings. 

jE/ifer  Zachariades  and  Tinderella. 

Tind.  Why,  look  jou,  Zachariades!  'tis  vain 
To  talk  to  me  ;  my  children  shall  not  starve. 

Zach.   I  pr'ythee,  woman,  hold  thy  peace;  no 
more!  [speak. 

Tind.  I  will  not  peace,  while  I  have  breath  to 
Oh!  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth! 
Then  would  I  rattle  thee  with  such  a  peal, 
Thou  shouldst  comply,  or  never  shouldsthave  rest. 

Zach.  Nor  have  I  now,  or  ever  shall. 

'Find.  Oh!  shame! 
There's  not  a  meeker-temper'd  woman  breathes 
Than  Tinderella,  all  the  parish  knows. 
But  'tis  enough  to  make  a  parson  swear, 
To  see  a  man  run  headlong  into  gaol, 
And  starve  his  children,  and  as  good  a  wife 
(Tho'  I  declare  it)  as  man  ever  had. 

Zach.  As  good  a  wife!  ay,  and  as  gentle,  too. 

Tind.  Ay,  gentle,  too!     What,  I  suppose  you'd 
have 
Some  meek,  insipid  thing  with  folded  arms. 
Would  stand  or  curt'sy,  and  say  yes  or  no. 
As  you  would  have  herl    No,  i'faith !  not  I. 
I  do  my  duty,  you  should  think  on  your's. 

Zach.  Why,  what  the  devil  ails  the  woman  now  ? 
Is  not  three  shillings  better  far,  thou  fool. 
Than  half-a-crown  a  day? 

Titid.  What's  half-a-crown. 
Or  what's  three  shillings,  if  you  go  to  gaol? 
Who  will  maintain  your  wife  and  children,  then? 

Zach.  Each  friendly  box  will  yield  a  weekly  aid. 

Tind.   But  what  if  you  should  be  confin'd  for 
years  1 
The  box  would  soon  be  tired.     See,  hither  come 
Your  masters  with  a  warrant. 

Enter  Hagglestonon  and  Regniades. 

Zach.  Let  them  come ! 

Hag.  Well,  Zachariades,  to  you  we  come. 
As  to  a  man  whose  regularity  [lose 

Has  long  been  known.  Say,  wherefore,  would  yoa 
Your  reputation  thus,  to  join  with  those 
Whom  gentle  usage  never  can  restrain?  [acts 

Reg.  Why  will  you  mingle  with  such  men  whose 
Are  all  against  the  law? 

Zach.   Why  should  not  I, 
As  well  as  others,  have  my  wages  rais'd? 
My  work's  as  good  as  theirs. 

Hag.  Suppose  it  is. 
You  know  the  price  is  fix'd ;  what  is  your  due 
Is  duely  paid.     Whoe'er  offends  the  law 
Will  feel,  too  late,  the  weight  of  all  its  pains. 

Tind.  Did  not  I  say  so  ? 

Zach.  Woman,  hold  your  peace! 

Tind.  No,  I  will  not.     Sirs,  give  me  leave  to 
speak —  [friends. 

Hag,  Hold  !  let  me  speak.    We  now  are  come  as. 
Out  of  regard  to  your  known  worth,  to  save  you 
From  all  its  penalties;  for  be  assur'd. 
Whoe'er  is  ta'en  will  most  severely  suffer. 

Zach.  I  shall  not  more  than  others. 

Tind.  Yes,  you  will. 

Reg.  Ay,  that  you  will :  consider  well,  your  wife. 
Your  children. 

Tind.  Think  on  that!  your  children,  wife  ! 

Zach.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  If  I  comply. 
The  Flints  will  straight  molest ;  nor  wife  nor  child, 
Nor  e'en  myself,  were  safe. 

Reg.  Oh  !  never  fear 
Those  lawless  rascals  :  we  will  safe  protect   . 
Both  you,  and  all  the  rest  that  with  you  join. 


Scene  5.1 
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Enter  TiMOTHEUs. 

Tim.  Oil,  Zacliariades ! 

Zach.  Well,  wbat's  the  matter? 

Tim.  Poor  Phillippomenos  is  almost  dead! 
Ere  he  arrlv'd  at  home,  a  cold  (it  sei/.'d. 
And  cruel  vomits  shatter'd  all  his  frame. 

Zach.  Whence  could  it  come? 

Tim.  I  know  not;  but  he  fears 
Some  foul  play  shewn,  when  late  he  drank  with  you 
And  with  Bernardo.    I  must  run  for  help.       [Exit. 

Zach.  Foul  play!   we  all  drank  ;  it  cannot  be. 

Tincl.  Yes,  on  my  life  it  can. 
These  are  your  Flints, your  heroes!  these  the  friends 
You  only  trust;  and  when  you  are  in  gaol. 
They'll  poison  you,  to  save  their  pension'd  box. 

Zach.  Ay,  that  may  be. 

lieg.  You  see  what  faithless  men 
You  are  engag'd  with  :  now  consider  well, 
.  If  peace,  or  safety,  e'er  can  harbour  there,      [ters, 

Zach.  My  very  worthy  and  approv'd  good  mas- 
Wilh  pleasure,  to  my  duty  I  return  ; 
And  so  would  more,  did  not  their  fears  prevent; 
But  since  you  promise  ns  your  firm  support, 
I'll  seek  the  others,  and  consult  them  straight. 

Hag,  Continue  firm,  and  doubt  not  our  support. 

[^Exeunt, 
Scene  V. — Covent-garden. 

&(/?>•  Abrahamides.  Isaacos,  Bartholomeus, 

CHRISTOPHORIDES,  HUM  PHRYM I NOS,  a/jrf  O^/iers. 

Abr.  Welcome,  ye  Flints,  deserving  of  the  name  ! 
Ye  meet  like  men  who  would  command  success. 
!  Say,  gallant  leaders  of  the  eastern  bands,        [ters  ? 
I  Where  are  your  troops,  and  how  dispos'd  your  quar- 
'      Bart.  Mine  are  all  ready,  eager  for  the  fight, 
And  my  head-quarters  fix'd  with  utmost  care. 
Up  at  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  Paul's  Church-yard. 
Abr.  Where  thine,  brave  Christophorides  f 
Chris.  Why,  at  the  Bell,  in  Doctors'  Commons. 
Abr.  Where  thine,  Humphryrainos? 
Hum,  Safe  at  the  Hog  in  Armour,  in  Chick -lane. 
Abr.  Right  well  dispos'd!     Oh!  gallant,  brave 
allies! 
Matchless  as  will  your  glory  be  hereafter, 
'Tis  not  for  me — But  see,  who  comes  in  haste ! 

Enter  Bernardo: 

Bern.  Oh !  noble  Abrahamides,  this  time 
Calls  loud  for  action,  and  admits  no  pause: 
The  Dungs  are  all  in  arms,  and  vow  revenge 
;For  murder'd  Philoppomenos.     Their  troops 
In  Lincoln's  Inn  fam'd  fields,  in  firm  array, 
Are  led  by  Zachariades  ;  who  means 
T'  attack  you  here,  before  your  forces  join, 
'Unless  prevented. 

Abr.  Xy,  this  looks  like  war! 
By  heaven,  the  news  alarms  my  tailor's  soul ! 
But  say,  which  way  do  they  direct  their  march? 

Bern.  I  hear,  thro'  Serle-street  they  direct  their 
course, 
Then  thro'  Shire-lane,  and  by  St.  Clement's  Church. 

Abr.  Byheav'n,  all  this  falls  out  beyond  my  hopes! 
Haste  thou,  Isaacos,  with  thy  well-known  cares, 
March  with  thy  small  detachment  thro'  the  Strand ; 
Watch  well  their  motions,  and  straight  send  me 
word.  [  Exit  Bern. 

lihould  they  attack  you,  you'll  be  well  sustain'd. 
i    Isaacos.  Should  they  attack  Isaacos,  they'll  meet 
A  welcome  that  will  scarce  deserve  their  thanks. 

;  [Exit. 

■    Abr.  I  doubt  it  not,  for  thou'rt  a  Flint  of  fire  ! 
li'ou  Christophorides,  from  Doctors'  Commons, 
'  a  one  small  column,  thro'  those  narrow  courts 
■rhat  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Temple  lead,    [walks 
iVIarch  on  your  troops  ;  and  in  the  King's-Bench-  j 
jOirectly  form,  and  wait  for  further  orders,  ] 

1  ^  ^     [Exit  Chris. 

jr'ou,  great  Bartholomeus,  from  Paul's  Church-yard 
Itlarcn  in  firm  phalanx  straight  down  Ludgate-hill, 


And  Christophorides  at  Temple-bar 

Will  join  your  troop.    [Exit  Bart.l    While  yon, 

Huraphryminos, 
Up  Holborn-hill  direct  your  secret  march,  [while. 
And  wait  upon  their  rear.   [Exit  Hum.^  Myself  the 
With  the  main  body,  will  attack  their  front. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Oh,  chief!  the  gallant  Jack- 
et/-. Eternal  silence  seize  that  vulgar  tongue! 

Harry  sounds  well;  the  warlike  Harry,  noble! 

But  Jack,  vile  Jack— degrading  monosyllable! 
Mess.  What  shall  I  call  him,  then,  oh  !  chief? 
Abr.  Henceforth, 

Jackides  be  his  name. 
Mess.  Jackides,  then. 

With  all  his  troops  revolted  from  the  Dongs, 

Is  now  without,  and  waits  your  further  orders. 
Abr.  Admit  him  instantly. 
Mess.  I  will  this  moment.  [Exit, 

Enter  Jackides,  with  a  broomstick. 

Abr.  Oh!  brave  Jackides,  welcome  to  my  arms! 
Hibernia's  gallant  son,  thy  happier  isle, 
Unhurt  by  luxury,  its  courage  keeps  ;  [beer, 

While  Britain's  youth  surcharg'd  with   beef  and 
Degenerate  from  their  fathers,  mourn  in  vain 
Their  antique  spirit  to  lerne  tied. 

Jack.  Great  Abrahamides,  I  cannot  spake, 
But  I  will  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands  : 
At  three  o'clock  they  call'd  me  out  of  bed. 
At  little  Phalim's,  where  I  lodge;  I  rose. 
Went  with  M'Carty,  and  my  Irish  boys; 
Each  of  us  took  a  broomstick  in  our  hands. 
Thinking  the  masters  were  refractory  ; 
But  when  he  came — what  do  you  call  his  name? 
Pale— 

Abr.  Zachariades. 

Jack.  Ay,  Zack  ;  the  same  : 
He  prated  much,  and  bother'd  all  our  brains. 
And  said,  at  last,  the  masters  would  support  us. 
The  devil  burn  the  masters,  and  the  Dungs ! 
Then  straight  M'Carty,  little  Phalim,  I, 
And  all  our  Irish  boys,  came  oil' to  you, 

Abr.  M'Carty!  Phalim!  tell  me,  are  they  firm? 

Jack.  Firm!  ay,  as  brick-bats  :  they're  good  fel- 
lows both. 
As  ever  trotted  bog.    Set  them  to  work, 
And  then  you'll  see  what  pretty  boys  they  are. 

Abr.  'Tis  not  their  courage,  or  their  truth,  I 
doubt : 
But  wish  to  know  their  characters  in  war.     [came  ; 

Jack.  Why,  little  Phalim  from  the  White-boys 
I  and  M'Carty,  from  our  earliest  youth, 
Among  the  boys  of  Liberty  and  Ormond, 
Were  train'd  to  arms.  (A  shoul.^ 

Enter  a  Messenger,  in  haste. 

Abr.  Well,  what's  the  business? 

Mess.  The  brave  Isaacos  demands  your  aid  : 
Close  by  St.  Clement's  church  he  stood,  unhurt. 
The  shock  of  numerous  Dungs,  'till,  from  the  courts, 
Numbers  outnumbering  number  pouring  forth, 
O'erpower'd  his  little  batid. 

Abr.  Jackides,  then. 
Haste  with  Hibernia's  legion  to  his  aid. 

Jack.  Ay,  that  I  will.  Fear  not;  my  Irish  boys 
Shall  bring  you  presently  a  good  account 
Of  all  these  bastard  brats,  these  dastard  Dungs. 

Abr.  Brothers,  and  partners  in  this  glorious  toil, 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  rouse  your  courage  now  : 
Be  but  yourselves,  apd  I  can  ask  no  more. 
Consider  well,  no  common  cause  demands 
Your  present  aid,  and  forces  you  to  arms  : 
The  daily  sixpence  is  no  trivial  point. 
What  are  these  timid  Dungs,  whom  you  oppose? 
Are  not  their  spirits  by  oppression  broke? 
And  shall  the  Flints,  like  them,  e'er  sink  to  slaves? 
Dishonour  blast  the  thought !  Remember,  too, 
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Fame,  fortune,  hononr,  all  are  now  at  stake. 
Oil!  let  these  noble  thoughts  swell  all  your  hearts, 
New-string  your  arms,  add  weight  to  every  blow. 
Draw  all  your  bludgeons,  brandish  them  in  air; 
Huzza !  the  word,  Newgate,  or  victory  1     [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Franciscans  house. 
Enter  DOROTHEA  and  Isaacos. 

Dor.  Must  thou,  then,  go"!  Alas!  how  swiftly  fly 
The  hours  of  love !   Must  I,  then,  be  condemn'd 
To  the  dull  poison  of  a  husband's  arms] 

Isaacos.  Oh!  I  could  ever  gaze  upon  that  form, 
But  cruel  Fortuue  otherwise  ordains  ; 
It  cannot,  must  not  be  !  Oh  !  cursed  fate. 
That  gave  tby  beauty  to  Francisco's  arms ! 

Enter  FRANCISCO,  behind. 

Fran.  Either  I  dream,  or,  sure,  I  hear  some  man 
Conversing  with  my  wife.    What  do  I  see? 

Dor.  Cursed,  indeed!  but,  ah!  what  could  I  do? 
Condemn'd  to  servitude,  which  suits  but  ill 
With  Dorothea's  spirit ;  soon  I  found 
The  dotard  lov'd  ;  I  watch'd  his  hour  of  weakness, 
And,  b^'  a  well-feign'd  coyness,  fix'd  him  mine. 
Then  made  him  what  he  is  :  you,  from  that  hour, 
Who  always  had  my  heart,  have  shar'd  my  joys. 

Isaacos.  Ay,  joys,  indeed  !  pleasures  unutterable, 
If  not  embitter'd  by  these  anxious  fears. 

Dor.  By  fears  embitter'd !  What's  thy  meaning? 
speak!  [thee: 

Isaacos.  Mistake  me  not;  my  fears  are  all  for 
Should  it  be  known,  thou  art,  alas  !  undone  ; 
And  much  I  fear  Francisco  should  awake,    [speed  ; 

Dor.  Why,  that  is  true.  Now,  then,  retire  with 
For  morning  dawns.  Remember  what  I  told  thee ; 
Haste,  and  preserve  thyself  and  friends.  [me 

Isaacos.  I  will.  But  say,  my  fair,  can  you  inform 
Whose  names,  beside  ray  own,  are  in  (he  warrant? 

Dor.  Bernardo,  Abrahamides. 

Isaacos.  'Tis  well. 
Ah !  generous  mistress,  doubly  am  I  bound 
By  love  and  gratitude  for  ever  to  thee ! 
Farewell !  may  all  good  angels  ever  guard  thee! 

Dor.  Retire,  my  love  ;  and  when  the  danger's  past. 
You  shall  not  fail  to  hear  from  Dorothea.    [Exeu7it. 

Fran.  {Comes forward.)  'Tis  as  I  thought!  why 
did  I  ever  marry? 
Fool  that  I  was,  who  vainly  hop'd  to  find 
That  want  of  fortune  might  he  well  supplied 
By  love,  and  by  obedience.     Oh!  vain  hope. 
To  think  that  gratitude  can  ever  bind 
A  servile  mind!  But  what  can  now  be  done? 
If  I  betray  suspicion,  she'll  grow  insolent. 
What  can  I  do  with  him  ?   A  beggar  sued — 
The  proverb's  stale!    A  cuckold!  ha!   a  cuckold! 
Cuckolded  by  a  journeyman  !    Damnation  ! 
Couldst  thou  not,  partial  fate,  when  thou  ordain'd 
I  should  be  cuckolded,  by  a  nobler  hand 
Inflict  the  shame?  perhaps,  I  then  had  found 
One  drop  of  patience  ;  and  a  verdict  gain'd. 
Had  amply  paid  me  for  my  loss  and  shame: 
Instead  of  that,  to  be  a  fixed  mark 
For  all  the  parish  now  to  point  and  stare  at! 
By  heav'n,  I'Ubereveng'd!  but  how?  how?  Right! 
His  name  is  now  inserted  in  the  warrant; 
And  when  in  gaol,  I'll  buy  up  all  his  debts. 
And  keep  him  there;  and,  to  torment  him  more, 
I'll  bribe  the  gaoler.     Beware,  Isaacos! 
Thou  soon  shaft  feel  the  vengeance  that  awaits 
An  injur'd  tailor's  honour  !  \^Exit. 

Scene  IV. — TitliUindas  Lodgings. 

JEnfer  TiTTiLLlNDA  and  BloHSIDORA. 

Tilt.  'Tis  needless,  Blousidora:  while  you  darn 
Those  stockings,  I  will  mend  this  ruffled  shirt; 


For  well  I  know  you  have  yonr  hands  full  all, 
In  this  so  general  wash.     And  now  for  thinking ! 

(Sits  doicn.') 
Perhaps,  ere  now,  the  fatal  moment's  past, 
And  either  Abrahamides  and  I 
Are  doom'd  to  miserj',  or  completely  blest. 
Fain  would  I  hope,  but  still  am  check'd  by  fear; 
And  yet,  who  knows?  Fortune, perhaps,  may  smile. 
Then  Tittillinda  once  again  will  shine; 
Be  ever  clean,  and  ever  smartly  dressd  ; 
And  fear  no  more  those  prudish,  prying  eyes. 
Which  smile  (^ontempt,  yet  envy  me  my  joy. 
Here  comes  my  love  ! 

Enter  Abrahamides,  hastily. 

Abr.  Oh  !  Tittillinda,  all  our  hopes  are  lost!         I 

Titt.  Forbid  it,  love!    what,  could  the  Dungs' 
prevail? 

Abr.  Eternal  curses  seize  their  coward  hearts! 
Prevail  they  do;  but  not  by  valour's  arm. 
This  is  no  time  to  tell  thee  now,  mj'  love; 
For  their  fell  blood-hounds  hunt  me  at  the  heels. 

Titt.  What  can  I  do?  1 

Abr.  Hast  thou  no  secret  place,  | 

Where  I  may  lay  conceal'd  till  danger's  past?  ! 

Home  I  can  ne'er  return.  j 

Titt.  Oh  !  yes,  my  love  ; 
Within  that  room  a  secret  closet  stands,  i 

That  will  escape  the  search  of  keenest  eyes.  ! 

Thither  retire.  ! 

(  Voices  without.')  We  must  and  will  come  in  ! 

Abr.  By  heav'n,  they're  here  ! 
The  blood-hounds  now  have  trac'd  me  to  my  lair. 

[£.«■»., 
Enter  Two  Constables,  ^c. 

Tilt.  Well,  what's  your  business? 

1  Con.  Madam,  we  are  come 
In  search  of  a  fell  murderer;  who,  we  are  told. 
Has  taken  refuge  here.  i 

Till.  I  know  of  none. 

2  Con.  Denying  him  is  vain;  for  he  was  seen 
To  enter  here. 

Titt.  Whom  do  you  mean?  ■ 

1  Con.  Why,  Abrahamides. 
You  know  him  well. 

Titt.  I  do  ;  and  what  of  that.  i 

For  twice  three  days  I  have  not  seen  him  here. 

2  Con.  We  cannot  lose  our  time:  if  you  refuse 
To  yield  him  up,  wh^',  then,  we  seize  on  you. 

Titt.  I  yield  him  up!  No!  were  he  here,  indeed,' 
My  life  should  pay  the  forfeit  ere  I'd  yield  him.      ' 
2  Con.  Then  seize  her!  ' 

Titt.  Stand  off! 

Enter  Abrahamides,  and  knoclcs  him  down. 

Abr.  Hell-hounds,  stand  oft'!     Behold  the  man] 
you  seek !  ; 

1  Con.  Then  seize  on  him! 

Tilt.  Stand  oft!   Barbarians,  hold  ! 
Let  me  once  more  enfold  him  in  these  arms, 
And  take  one  long,  one  last  farewell ! 

Abr.  Oh!  cease  ;  ' 

Nor  vainly  struggle  with  our  froward  fate. 
Lead  to  my  dungeon. 

1  Con.  Bring  him  along ! 
Let's  have  no  whimp'ring  here. 

Titt.  Hold!   one  moment  hold, 
'Till  I  have  caught  him  once  more  in  my  arms ! 

2  Con.  Tear  them  asunder! 
Tilt.  Oh,  Abrahamides! 

^6r.  Oh,  Tittillinda!  lExeunt. 

Scene  V, 

Enter  Francisco,  led  by  Robin. 

Fran.  Oh!  I  am  grip'd  !  The  working  jalap  runs 
Like  thoro'-go-uimble  thro'  my  twisted  guts  !         \ 
Robin.  How  fierce  his  fever  is  ! 
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Fran.  Oh  !  what  a  change  of  torments  I  endure! 
A  red-hot  goose  runs  hissing  thro'  my  bowels: 
Oh  !  for  a  peck  of  cucumbers  to  cool  it ! 
'Tls  death's  bare  bodkin  !   Give — a;ive  nie  a  chair, 
And  cover  me  all  over,  tor  I  freeze  ; 
My  teeth  chatter,  and  my  knees  knock  together! 

Rohiii.  Have  mercy,  lieav'n  I 

Frail.  And  now  I  burn  again! 
A  tailor's  hell  I     The  war  grows  wondrous  hot ! 
See,  see  the  Flitits!  Isaacos,  too!  I  know  him 
By  his  ragged  coat  and  unmow'd  beard.     Avaunt ! 
I'll  throw  a  cabbage  at  his  head!     With  that 
Last  blow  I've  broiiglit  him  down.     Oh!  for 
A  fire  as  big  as  at  the  Bedford  Arms!         [legg'd  ! 
Tlie  shop  board  moves!  the  needles  dance  cross- 
The  thread's  entangled!  Oh!  cabbage,  cucumbers  ; 
Cab — cab— bage — bage — Oh!  {Dies.) 

Robin.  There  fell    the   pride    and   glory  of  all 
tailors  !  ( Beckons  on  two  Servants.) 

Bear  him  oft". 

(As  theij prepare  to  carry  him,  he  starts  up.) 

Fran.  No,  I  won't  trouble  you;  I'll  walk  oft". 

Robin.  Then  take  the  chair  off".  lExeunt. 

Scene  VI — Newgate. 
Abr  AH  AMIDES  discovered. 
Abr,  Why,  what  is  man?  how  vain  are  all  his 
schemes ! 
But  now,  the  leader  of  a  gallant  band  ; 
And  now,  condemn'd  to  ignominious  death. 
Hard  fate!  perversely  hard!  to  be  cut  oft' 
Just  at  the  time  when  fortune  was  in  reach. 
So  when,  thro'  life,  some  favourite  plan's  pursued. 
With  toil  and  perseverance  down  to  age. 
Just  as  we  hope  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all. 
In  steps  the  fell  anatomy,  and  breaks 
Tlif  bubiile.     Be  it  so  !    Since  I  must  die. 
No  dastard  fear  shall  slain  my  honest  fame. 

Enter  Gaoler. 
Gaoler.  A  stranger,  sir,  without,  desires  to  seeyou. 
Abr.  A  stranger!    Who  can  it  be? 
Gaoler.  I  know  not; 
But  he  will  speak,  he  says,  to  none  but  you. 
Abr.  Admit  him,  then.  [Exit  Gaoler.]   Who  can 
this  strauger  be? 
But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Gaoler,  a«rf  Bernardo  in  a  chairman's  coat. 

Abr.  Whence,  and  what  art  thou? 

Bern.  We  are  not  alone. 

Abr.  Leave  us,  honest  friend.         [Exit  Gaoler. 
Well,  what's  your  business  now?  aud  say,  who  art 
thou? 

Bern,  Hast  tbou  forgot  me,  then  ? 

{Discovers  himself.) 

Abr.  How's  this?  Bernardo? 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  ever  faithful  friend  I 
But  say,  what  urgent  business  brought  thee  here? 
iDeath,  instant  death,  attends  discovery.        [form, 
I    Bern.  Think'st  thou,  that  death,  in  whatsoever 
Could  e'er  detain  Bernardo  from  his  friend? 
'    Abr.  Oh  !  generous  man !  too  generous  Bernardo  I 
Much,  much  I  wanted  to  behold  my  friend; 
But  still  I  fear,  while  danger  hovers  round  thee. 
iWhat  fit  return  can  thy  unhappy  chief 
jE'er  make  for  such  fidelity  as  thine? 
,    Bern.  Thou  wrong'st  me,  Abrahamides,  to  think 
iMy  friendship  ever  trod  in  interest's  path. 
I    Abr.  Ah!  well  I  know  thy  uncorrupted  faith. 
liTet,  oh  !  my  friend — 
1   Bern.  Why  bursts  that  aching  sigh? 
1   Abr.  Tell  me,  Bernardo;  is  it  fitting,  he, 
itVlio,  by  tlie  general  voice  of  all  the  Flints, 
;A^as  chosen  chief,  should  be  expos'd  at  Tyburn? 
:^nd  at  the  gallows  die  a  shameful  death? 
I   Bern.  What  means  ray  gallant  friend? 
j   Abr.  Does  this  become 
•Vhcm  tailors  follow'd,  and  the  Flints  have  lov'd  ? 


^crra.  What's  to  be  done?  Shall  I  attempt  a  rescue? 

Abr.  No.    If  thou  ever  held'st  me  in  thy  heart. 
Revenge  my  fall! 

Bern.  I  would  ;  but  how  for  m  eans? 

Abr.  Thou  may'st  remember,  in  a  happier  hour, 
I  told  thee  of  a  plan  to  free  us  both 
From  servitude. 

Bern.  Thou  didst ;  but  these  late  broils 
Depriv'd  me  of  the  right. 

Abr.  'Tis  true,  they  did. 
What  dost  thou  think  of  me? 

Bern.  As  of  a  man 
I  love  and  honour  much. 

Abr.  Ill  should  I  deserve 
That  character,  if  I  conld  e'er  permit 
My  friend  to  lose  th'  advantage  I  can't  share. 
Mark  me ! 

Bern.  I  will. 

Abr.  Thou  know'st,  as  well  as  I, 
How  many  thousands,  gaily  dress'd,  in  town, 
With  aching  hearts  lament  their  dwindled  purse. 

Bern.  Know  it !  ay,  well. 

Abr.  Thou  also  know'st,  my  friend. 
What  blistering  bills  those  tyrant  masters  bring. 

Bern.  Blistering,  indeed !  and  the  complaint  is  now 
As  general  as  just. 

Abr.  Now  conld  you  contrive 
To  undercharge  them,  as  in  other  trades, 
W^ould  you  not  thrive? 

Bern.  Ay  ;   but  consider  well 
The  length  of  credit  they  are  forc'd  to  give. 

Abr.  I  do.     That  plan  you  are  not  to  pursue; 
Low  be  your  price,  and  ready  cash  your  terms. 

Bern.  Ay,  that  may  do.  But  how  for  capital? 

Abr.  For  that  I  have  provided.  Well  you  know. 
The  tailor's  trade  no  ample  fortune  needs: 
Soon  as  the  suit's  bespoke,  the  cloth  you  buy  ; 
When  made,  deliver'd,  and  the  cash  is  paid. 

Bern.  1  understand  you.     Yet  some  capital. 
Though  small,  is  wanting  for  the  workmen's  pay. 

Abr.  'Tis  true;  nor  shall  you  want. 

Bern.  But  where  to  gain? 
There  lies  the  point. 

Abr.  I'll  tell  thee.  Well  thou  know'st, 
Ere  cruel  fortune  sunk  me  thus  to  earth, 
As  chief,  the  box  was  ever  at  mv  nod: 
This  trust  of  right  to  every  chief  belongs  : 
And  since  a  few  short  hours  will  close  my  fate. 
Some  future  chief  must  then  supply  my  place; 
And  who  so  fit  as  thou? 

Bern.  Oh  !  generous  chief! 
Thy  partial  fondness  much  o'er-rates  my  worth. 
But,  then,  what  envious  rivals  may  oppose — 

Abr.  Oh!  there  are  none  that  can  deserve  thy 
fears ; 
The  gallant  leaders  of  the  eastern  climes, 
Tho'  brave  in  war,  in  policy  unskill'd. 
Besides,  I  know  they  doubt,  and  turn  their  eyes 
On  me  to  fix  their  choice;  thou  art  the  man  : 
The  public  box  supplies  thy  capital. 
But,  oh  !  my  friend,  remember,  when  you've  reach'd 
This  envied  pinnacle  of  tailors'  greatness. 
Never  to  violate  the  pulilic  faith. 
On  that  firm  base  alone  your  power  will  stand: 
The  account  is  monthly  ;  ere  that  time  returns, 
From  the  first  profits  you  repay  the  box. 

Bern.  By  heav'n,  this  plan  exceeds  my  utmost 
hopes ! 
Yet,  oh !  my  heart  recoils,  when  I  reflect 
My  friend  cannot  enjoy  the  bright  reward. 

Abr.  Revenge  is  all  the  recompense  I  ask. 
Here  is  the  plan  digested  into  form  ;  {gives  a  paper) 
The  dift'erent  price  allix'd  to  dift'erent  suits. 
In  every  paper  quickly  advertise; 
You'll  soon  have  custom.  Ere  few  years  are  past. 
You'll  be  establish'd  firm  in  fortune's  track, 
And  shake  the  tyrants'  profit,  drain  their  purses; 
For  ready  cash  will  bear  you  thro'  the  world. 
What  savs  Bernardo?  wilt  thou  advertise? 
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Bern.  In  every  paper,  morning,  weekly,  nightly, 
Till  it  shall  ran  like  wildlire  thro'  the  land. 

Abr.  Then  Abrahamides  contented  dies! 
Ye  claret-drinking  tyrants,  ye  shall  feel  me. 
E'en  from  the  grave  !  Your  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  curse  the  day  that  injur'd  Abrahamides! 

Bern.  By  heav'n,  they  shall !  and,  to  my  latest 
hour. 
Thy  wrongs  shall  in  my  memor3'  live  green. 

Abr.  Thanks,  my  Bernardo.  One  word,  and  then 
farewell ! 
I  charge  ihee,  by  our  present  common  danger, 
By  our  past  friendship,  by  your  future  hopes. 
By  all  that  can  affect  a  generous  tailor. 
If  you  should  have  success,  preserve  from  want 
The  hapless  Tittillinda!  oh!  remember, 
Thy  dying  Abrahamides  requests  it.  [hopes, 

Bern.  Oh!  doubt  it  not.   Should  fortune  blast  my 
By  work,  at  least,  I  can  preserve  from  want 
Thy  hapless  fair. 

Abr.  Oh!  thanks,  thou  generous  friend! 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  now  farewell ! 

Bern.  Forever,  and  for  ever,  oh!  farewell. 
Thou  first  of  friends,  of  heroes,  and  of  tailors! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Cheistophorides,  Humphryminos,  Bar- 

THOLOMEUS,  axd  JaCKIDES. 

Hum.  Oh!  gallant  man,  chief  pillar  of  the  Flints! 

Bart.  Wapping  will  stand  aghast,  and  Redriff 
mourn 
Thy  lamentable  fall. 

Abr.  Cease  your  vain  griefs: 
I  won't  forgive  that  friend  who  sheds  one  tear. 
As  Abrahamides  has  everliv'd. 
So  he  is  now  resolv'd  to  die — a  Flint. 

Jack.  Upon  my  shoul,  he  is  a  gallant  fellow ! 

Abr.   I  thank  you  for  this  last  mark  of  your 
friendship; 
And  now  from  each  will  take  a  last  farewell. 
But  some  I  miss:  where  is  Isaacos? 
And  where  Bernardo? 

Chris.  They  are  both  proscrib'd. 
Therefore  absconded.     In  this  doubtful  state, 
(When  thou  shaltbe  no  more)  we  know  not  where 
To  fix  our  choice;  and,  therefore,  are  we  come 
To  know  whom  thou  wilt  name  to  fill  thy  place. 

Abr.  The  worthiest. 

Chris.  Who  can  determine  that? 

Abr.  Your  own  free  choice. 

Hum.  That  will  be  doubtful  still. 
Where  merit's  equal ;  and  your  voice  alone 
Will  pat  an  end  to  every  private  claim. 

Abr.  Consider  well  the  task  which  you  impose  : 
Where  all  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  Flints, 
Whom  can  I  name,  but  I  affront  the  rest? 

Bart.  Oh !  no  :  so  much  we  rest  upon  your  truth. 
Your  honesty,  that  we're  determin'd  all, 
Both  to  obey  and  to  support  the  chief 
Whom  you  shall  recommend. 

Abr,  'Tis  a  hard  task; 
Yet,  ere  T  speak,  answer  what  I  demand. 

All.  We  will.  [honour? 

Abr.  Have  I  e'er  swerv'd  from  duty,   or  from 

Hum.  Oh  !  no. 

Abr.  Say,  have  I  e'er  deceiv'd  you? 

Chris.  No. 

Abr.  Has  private  friendship  ever  biass'd  me? 

Bart.  No. 

Abr.  Have  I  e'er  violated  faith? 
Or  with  rapacious  hand  e'er  wrong'd  the  box? 

Hum.  Oh!  no:  and,  therefore,  do  we  want  thy 
voice. 
To  nominate  a  chief. 

Abr.  Fain  would  I  waive 
This  last  hard  task.  What  think  you  of  Bernardo? 

AIL  It  is  enough,     Bernardo  be  the  man. 
Long  live  Bernardo!  he's  our  future  guide,     [well. 

Abr,  And  now,  my  friends,  take  each  a  last  fare- 


But,  oh  !  remember,  never  let  the  Flints  ! 

Sink  to  base  slavery.    Tho'  now  oppress'd. 

In  happier  days  they  yet  may  rise  again. 

In  the  meantime,  with  utmost  industry,  ' 

Use  every  art  to  gall  the  tyrant  masters.  [find  ! 

Bart.  We  will.  But,  oh!  bravechief,  we  grieve  to  : 
The  last  sepulchral  honours  are  denied  thee : 
No  friend  can  wait  to  close  thj'  dying  eyes,  I 

Or  lay  thy  clay-cold  corse  in  hallow'd  earth.  j 

Jack.  What,   are  the  flaying  rascals,  then,  to 
have  him? 

Bart,  Too  sure,  they  must.  < 

Jack,  De'il  burn  me  if  they  shall ! 
There's  little  Phalim,  I,  and  all  my  boys,  j 

Will  rescue  him  from  out  their  butchering  hands.    ' 

Abr.  Let  them,  then,  do  their  worst;  for  where-  | 

soe'er  i 

One  bone  of  Abrahamides  shall  hang,  | 

Know,  there  still  Abrahamides  shall  awe  them.        ; 

Hum.  Oh  !  gallant  chief!  worthy  a  happier  fate!  ' 
For  ever  now  we  take  our  last  farewell. 

Abr,  Live  and  be  happy,  and  farewell  for  ever  !    i 
[Exeunt  all  but  Abr.  j 

Enter  TITTILLINDA. 

Titt,  Standoff!  hold  off  your  bands  !  'tis  all  in  j 
vain;  \ 

See  him  I  must.     Oh,  Abrahamides! 

Abr,  Ah!  Tittillinda!  wherefore  art  thoa  come? 

Titt,  Unkindly  said!    Canst  thou  deny  me,  then,  i 
Once  more  to  see,  once  more  within  my  arms 
To  press  thee  close,  ere  yet  we  part  for  ever? 

Abr,  Mistake  me  not :  still  art  thou  rooted  here. 
Check  those  sad  tears,  lest  they  unman  me,  too. 

Titt,  Have  not  I  cause?  When  thou  art  gone  for 
ever, 
Oh!  where  shall  hapless  Tittillinda  go? 
No  friend  to  sooth  her  sorrows,  share  her  grief,  * 
Or  shield  her  from  unfeeling  bailiffs'  hands. 

Abr,  Oh  !  cease;  nor  with  vain  fears  disturb  thy 
breast ; 
Thy  Abrahamides  has  taken  care 
At  least  from  want  to  save  his  Tittillinda. 
My  friend  Bernardo,  when  from  danger  free, 
Has  power  and  will  to  serve  thee. 

Titt.  What  of  that? 
What  power,  what  will,  can  ever  make  me  blest? 
Since  thou  wert  taken,  sleep  has  fled  my  ej'es  : 
Last  night,  I  had  a  mack'rel  for  my  supper, 
But,  ah !  whilst  thou  wert  absent,  could  not  eat. 
Thus  will  it  be,  on  each  succeeding  day ; 
At  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  shall  I  miss  thee. 

Abr.  Oh  !  cease,  my  love ;  nor  with  these  fruitless 
tears 
Lament  in  vain  what  cannot  be  redress'd! 
But  since  each  moment  I  expect  my  fate. 
Oh  !  let  me  be  prepar'd.     Say,  hast  thou  brought 
The  linen  with  thee? 

Titt.  I  had  quite  forgot. 
Here  is  the  cap ;  and  here  the  shirt;  a  ruffled  one. 
But  oh !  what  change  has  cruel  fortune  made  ! 
What  pleasing  thoughts  araus'd  me  while  'twas 

mending! 
I  fondly  hop'd,  but,  ah!  I  hop'd  in  vain. 
This  ruffled  shirt  had  been  thy  Sunday's  shirt. 
And  not  a  winding-sheet  to  shade  thy  corse. 

Abr.  Thanks  to  my  love,  for  this  last  generous, 
care ! 
Undaunted,  now,  I  will  my  fate  defy. 
Since  I  shall  soon  with  kings  and  princes  lie, 
I  with  this  shirt  will  make  a  shift  to  die.     [Exit. 

(  Tittillinda  faints.') 
Enter  Gaoler, 

Gaoler.  From  these  sad  scenes  this  certain  truth! 
you'll  draw. 
Great  is  the  danger  to  offend  the  law; 
Since  nor  his  conduct,  bravery,  nor  truth. 
Could  from  the  gallows  save  the  tailor  youth. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  T.— .4  Garden,  where  several  Gardners 
are  at  work;  some  dUjcjimj,  ifc;  others,  together 
luith  several  Women,  lijiiuj  vp  bundles  of  asparagus . 
Bundle  and  Tug  sealed  under  a  tree,  at  break- 
fast upon  cold  roast  beef;  a  tankard  of  beer  upon 
the  table. 

Labour,  lads,  ere  youth  be  gone, 

For  see  apace  the  day  steah  on. 

Labour  is  the  poor  man's  ivealth  ; 

Labour  'tis  that  gives  him  health; 
i  Labour  makes  us,  while  we  sing, 

I  Happier  than  the  greatest  king. 

i  Then  labour,  lads,  ere  youth  be  gone, 

\  Fur  see  apace  the  day  steals  on. 

Bundle.  This,  now,  is  my  delight ;  to  sit  at  break- 
fast wliile  ihe  men  work.  Come,  honest  Tom,  let 
>us  make  an  end  of  our  tankard  before  my  wife  gets 
|up:  her  raking  so  in  London,  (where,  between 
lyon  and  I,  she  stays  a  devilish  deal  longer  than 
(■while  she  sells  the  sparrow-grass,)  keeps  her  abed 
iwoundy  late  of  a  morning. 

1  Tug.  Why,  Master  Bundle,  I  have  oftentimes 
I  thought  to  myself,  that  it  was  a  wondersome 
jkind  of  thing  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  you  two 
agree  so  badly  ;  when  out  of  all  the  four-aiid- 
twenty  hours,  you  are  hardly  ever  above  two  of 
!them  together. 

'  Bundle  Ah !  Thomas,  Thomas !  'tis  very  hard 
ithat  a  man  like  me  can't  be  allowed  to  get  drunk 
{once  a-day,  without  being   called  to   an    account 


for  it;  but,  between  \ou  and  f,  she  is  the  ar- 
ranteit — 

Mrs.  B.  (  irzV/iHi.)  What  are  you  all  about  there? 
Where's  your  Ia/,y,  idle  master  ? 

Bundle.  You  hear  she  lias  begun  to  ring  her 
usual  peal.  This  is  the  way,  Ihe  moment  she  is 
up  ! 

Tug.  And  I  believe  she  seldom  leaves  off  till 
she  goes  to  bed.     Does  she,  Mr.  Bundle  ? 

Bundle.  No,  nor  then  neither.  Everything  must 
be  her  way,  or  there's  no  getting  any  peace.  As 
soon  as  the  marketing's  over  iu  tos-,-n,  away  she 
and  her  favourite  Robin  trudge  to  the  two  shil, 
ling  gallery  of  one  of  the  play-houses,  where  they 
have  picked  up  such  a  pack  of  d — d  nonsense, 
about  sentiments  and  stuil',  that  I  am  not  only 
obliged  to  put  up  with  her  scolding  me  all  the 
time  I  do  see  her,  but  I  am  scolded  in  a  language 
I  don't  understand. 

Tug.  Why,  I  should  like  that  best  now;  for, 
then,  you  know,  one  has  no  right  to  take  it. for 
scolding  at  all. 

Bundle.  Oh  !  when  once  she  raises  her  voice, 
you  never  can  take  i'  for  anything  else. 

Tug.  Why  then,  mayhap,  it  -is  all  concerning 
this  same  play-house  business  that  she's  so  stout 
against  me,  and  does  all  she  can  to  serve  Master 
Robin  with  iMiss  Wilelminy. 

Bundle.  Ay,  there  was  another  of  her  freak.s  : 
she  was  then  as  fond  of  ron'.ances  as  she  is  .mow 
of  plays  ;  and  though  my  father,  who  was  as 
plaiii  a  man  as  myself,  swore  he  would  not  leavc- 
us  a  farthing,  if  we  did  not  call  the  girl  Margtiy, 
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nothing  would  satisfy  her,  forsooth,  but  we  must 
^ive  her  the  name  of  Wilelmina.  'Tis  such  a 
d — d,  confounded,  hard  name,  that  I  was  a  mat- 
ter of  three  years  before  I  could  pronounce  it 
right. 

Tug.  Well,  stand  to  your  oars  ;  for  here  she 
comes ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Bundle. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  it  not  a  most  marvellous  thing,  Mr. 
Bundle,  that  I  must  be  such  an  eternal  slave  to 
mv  family,  in  this  here  manner,  while  you  and 
your  cologuing  companions  are  besotting  and 
squandering  away  your  time  with  your  guzzling, 
and  everything  goes  to  rack  and  manger  1  I  that 
am  such  a  quiet,  well-bred,  easy,  tame  creature  ; 
that  never  scolds,  nor  riots,  nor  dins  your  faults 
in  your  ears;  but  am  always  as  gentle  and  as  pa- 
tient as  a  lamb. 

Bundle.  You  are  a  very  good  wife  to  be  sure, 
my  dear,  only  a  little  inclined  to  talking.  If  you 
now  had  no  tongue,  or  I  had  no  ears,  we  should 
be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  B.  What  a  provocating  creature  ! — 
Tongue ! — But  this  comes  of  marrying  such  a  scum 
of  a  fellow?  one  that  you  may  throw  away  all  the 
tenderness  in  tbe  world  for,  before  it  makes  any 
impression  upon  him.  But  it  serves  me  right; 
for  'tis  very  well  known  what  great  ofters  I  refused 
upon  your  account! 

Bundle.  I  don't  know  how  it  should  he  other- 
wise than  well  known,  my  love;  for  I  generally 
hear  of  it  about  six  times  a-day. — But,  my  dear, 
don't  you  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
orders,  about  loading  the  cart  against  you  go  to 
London  1 

Mrs.  B.  Sir,  I  shall  not  go  to  London  to-night 
at  all.  Robin,  Miss  Wilelmina,  and  I,  are  in- 
vited to  go  with  a  party  to  see  the  rowing-match 
this  afternoon,  and  afterwards,  there  is  to  be  a 
hop  at  Mr.  Wick's,  the  tallow-chandler's,  where 
I  intend  to  settle  the  purliminaries  about  my 
daughter's  wedding :  and  I  desire  you  to  take 
care,  that  the  pines  are  not  all  gone  before  next 
week  ;  for  I  intend  to  invite  the  whole  party  to  a 
hop  here. 

Tiiy.  But,  Madam  Bundle,  ben't  you  some  how 
or  other  afraid,  that,  what  with  one  thing  and  what 
with  another,  you'll  hop  all  the  money  out  of  your 
husband's  pocket? 

Mrs.  B.  I  don't  direct  my  discourse  to  you, 
sir  :  but  'tis  my  husband  that  encourages  you  to 
behave  in  such  a  brutish  and  outrageous  man- 
ner. He  has  promised  you,  I  know,  that  you 
should  have  my  daughter;  but  I'll  make  bim  to 
know  who's  at  home,  I  will !  I'll  assure  you,  in- 
deed!— Such  a  fellow  as  you  I — a  nasty,  idling, 
scurvy  rapscallion,  that  leads  a  filthy,  drunken, 
lazy  life ;  sotting  in  one  ale-house,  and  sotting 
in  another !  And  shall  such  a  low  brute  dare  to 
expire  to  the  honour  of  marrying  Miss  Wilelmina 
Bundle? 

Tug.  I'll  tell  you  what.  Ma'am  Bundle,  I 
should  not  care  much  for  marrying  your  daugh- 
ter, if  she  was  not  of  a  little  better  temper  than 
yourself. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  the  villain! — Why,  you  vile, 
wicked — 

Bundle.  My  dear,  how  can  you  put  yourself 
in  such  a  passion'!  you,  you  know,  who  are  such 
a  tame  creature  ;  one  that  never  scolds  nor 
riots. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  riot  you  all  to  some  tune,  I  will; 
therefore,  Mr.  Bundle,  unless  you  would  have 
me  sue  for  a  separate  maintainance — mind  what 
I  say — next  time  I  go  to  London,  I  shall  take 
Robin  with  me  to  Doctori'-Commons,  and  nothing 
but  your  consent  to  his  marrying  your  daughter, 
shall  ever  make  me  look  upon  yon  again, 


AIR.— Mrs.  Bundle. 


My  counsel  take, 

Or  else  I'll  make 
The  house  too  hot  to  hold  you  ; 

Be  rnVd,  I  pray, 

I'd  something  say — 
Did  I  e'er  rout  or  scold  you  ? 

But  spite  to  tcreak, 

On  one  so  meek. 
Who  never  raves  or  flies  out ; 

On  me,  ivho  am 

Like  any  lamb — 
Oh  !  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out.        [Exiim 

Tug.  Well,  and  what  say  you  to  all  this? 

Bundle.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what,  honest  Tho- 
mas ;  for  me  to  contradict  her,  would  be  mucli 
the  same  thing  as  for  you  to  row  against  wind  and 
tide. 

Tug.  Why,  then,  that  would  be  bad  enough. 
Master  Bundle. 

Bundle.  But  I'll,  try  what  I  can  do  with  my 
daughter  for  you  ;  and  all  I  can  say  to  put  you  in 
heart  is,  that  if  I  find  her  as  headstrong  and  as 
perverse  as  her  mother,  I  shall  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her,  and  so  save  you  from  hang- 
ing yourself  in  a  month. 

Tug.  But,  Master  Bundle,  if  I  marries  miss,  I 
expect  to  be  a  little  happier  than  you  are. 

Bundle.  Ah  !  Tom,  Tom !  the  wisest  of  us  may 
be  deceived. 

Tug.  I  don't  know  but  you  are  in  the  right  of 
it.  A  waterman  would  be  a  confounded  fool,  that 
would  put  up  a  sail  with  the  wind  and  tide  both 
in  his  teeth — But  here  comes  Miss  Wiieminy. 
If  she  marries  me,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  her  to 
change  her  name. 

Enter  Miss  Wilelmina. 
AIR. 
Two  youtlis  for  my  love  are  contending  in  vain  ; 

For  do  all  they  can. 
Their  sufferings  I  rally,  and  laugh  at  their  pain. 

Which,  which  is  the  man 
That  deserves  me  the  most?  Let  me  ask  of  my  heart, 
Is  it  Robin  who  smirks,  or  who  dresses  so  smart  ? 
Or   Tom,   honest  Tom,    who    makes  plainness   his{ 
plan  ? 

Which,  which  is  the  man  ? 

Indeed,  to  be  prudent,  and  do  what  I  ought, 

I  do  what  I  can; 
Yet  surely  papa  and  mamma  are  in  fault; 

To  a  different  man 
They  each  have  advis'd  me  to  yield  up  my  heart  : 
Mamma  praises  Robin,  who  dresses  so  smart ; 
Papa  honest  Tom,  who  makes  plainness  his  plan ; 

Which,  which  is  the  man? 
Be  kind,   then,   my  heart,    and  but  point  out   the 
youth, 

I'll  do  what  I  can 
His  love  to  return,  and  return  it  with  truth  : 

Which,  which  is  the  man? 
Be  hind  to  my  wishes,  and  point  out,  my  heart, — 
Is  it  Robin  who  smiiks,  and  who  dresses  so  smatt? 
Or    Tom,    honest    Tom,    who    makes   plainness  his 
plan  ? 

Which,  ivhich  is  the  man  ? 

Tug.  Take  my  advice,  miss,  and  let  it  be  ho- 
nest Tom. 

Wilel.  Oh !  you  brute,  did  yon  hear  me  ? 

Tug.  Why,  miss,  suppose  if  I  did,  you  aren't 
afraid  of  speaking  your  mind,  be  ye  ? 

Wilel.  My  mind  1  Why  you  have  not  the  as- 
surance to  pretend  that  I  said  anything  in  favour 
of  you  1 

Tug.  Why,  no,  I  can't  say  directly  that  yoa 
said  as  how  you'd  have  me ;   but  I'm  sure  yoa 
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can't  help  saying  yourself,  that  it  sounded  a  little 
that  way. 

Wilel.  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  could  prefer 
you  to  Robin,  sweet  Robin  !  as  the  song  says, 
that's  all  over  a  nosegay,  and  the  very  pink  of 
good  breeding. 

Tiif).  For  my  part,  T  makes  no  comparisments, 
as  a  body  may  say  ;  but  I  'd  be  sorry,  miss,  if  there 
was  not  olhers  as  agreeable  and  well-behaved  as 
be,  however. 

Wilel.  W^iat,  yourself,  I  suppose?  Do  you 
know,  you  odious  creature !  that  he  can  spout  Ro- 
meo by  heart,  and  that  he's  for  ever  talking  si- 
milies  to  me  1 

Ttig.  I  know  he's  for  ever  talking  nonsense  to 
you. 

Wilel.  Oh!  hold  your  filthy  tongue  I  Did  you 
but  hear  him  compare  mv  cheeks  lo  carnations, 
my  hands  to  lilies,  my  beautiful  blue  veins  to  vio- 
lets, my  lips  to  cherries,  my  teeth  to  snow-drops, 
and  my  eyes  to  the  sparkling  dew  that  hangs 
upon  the  rose-trees  in  the  morning, — what  would 
you  say,  then  ? 

Tug.  Ah  !  but  you  know,  miss,  that's  all  in  his 
way. 

Wilel.  Then  he  writes  verses  !  Oh,  dear  me  ! 
the  author  of  the  opera  book  in  the  parlour  win- 
dow, is  a  fool  to  him  for  writing.  Oh  !  he  is  a 
very  Ovid's  Metamorphose  ! 

Tug.  Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  miss,  there 
are  other  folks  that  can  write  as  well  as  he. 
What  would  you  say  now,  if  I  bad  wrote  some- 
thing about  concerning  my  falling  in  love  with 
you? 

Wilel.  I  should  then  begin  to  have  some  hopes 
of  you. 

Tiif/.  Siiould  you? — Why,  then,  I  have. 

Wilel.  Oh,  dear!  let's  see  it. 

Tug.  It's  a  song,  miss:  I'll  sing  it  to  you,  if  you 
please. 

AIR.— Tug. 

And  did  you  not  hear  of  a  jolly  young  waterman, 

Who  at  Blackfriar' s  Bridge  us'dfor  to  ply  ? 
And  he  feather'd  his  oars  with  such  skill  and  dexte- 
rity, 
Winning  each  heart,  and  delighting  each  eye: 
He  look'd  so  nent,  and  roivd  so  steadily, 
The.  maidens  all  flock' d  in  his  boat  so  readily, 
And  he  ey'd  the  young  rogues  with  so  charming  an 

air. 
That  this  ivaterman  ne'er  was  in  want  of  a  fare. 

What  sights  of  fine  folks  he  oft  row'd  in  his  wherry, 
'Twas  clean  d  out  so  nice,  and  painted  withal; 

He  was  always  first  oars  lohen  the  fine  city  ladies 
In  a  party  to  Ranelagh  went  or  Vauxhall. 

And    oftentimes  would  they  be  giggling  and  leer- 
ing ; 

But  'twas  all  one  to  Tom,  their  gibing  and  jeering. 

For  loving  or  liking  he  little  did  care. 

For  this  waterman  ne'er  was  in  want  of  a  fare. 

And  yet  but  to  see  how  strangely  things  happen; 

As  he  row'd  along,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all. 
He  tuas  ply'd  by  a  damsel,  so  lovely  and  charming. 

That  she  smil'd,  and  so  straightway  in  love  he  did 
fall: 
And  would  this  young  damsel  but  banish  his  sor- 
row. 

He'd  iced  her  to-night  before  to-morrow. 
And  how  should  this  ivaterman  ever  know  care. 
When  he's  married,  and  never  in  want  of  a  fare  ? 

Well,  miss,  how  do  you  like  it? 

Wilel.  Like  it !  why  it's  the  very  moral  of  your- 
self!  If  you  had  not  passed  half  your  time  be- 
tween Wapping  and  the  Tower-stairs,  you  could 
never  have  written  such  a  song. 

Tug,  Didn't  I  tell  you  as  how  it  was  the  thing? 
Well,  now,  I  hope  yon  will  consent  ? 


Wilel.  Consent  to  what? 

Tug.  Why,  to  marry  me.  To  be  sarlain,  you 
won't  find  me  like  vour  Mr.  Robin,  an  inconsi- 
derative  pnppy,  that  will  say  more  in  half-au-hour 
tlian  he'll  stand  to  in  half-a-year.  I  am  a  little 
too  much  of  an  EMgli>hinan,  I  thank  you,  miss,  for 
that  :  Miy  heart  lies  in  the  right  place;  and,  as  we 
say,  'tis  not  always  the  best-looking  boat  goes  tlie 
safest. 

Wilel.  And  so,  Mr.  Thomas,  you  really  think, 
by  all  this  fine  talking,  to  make  me  dying  for  love 
of  you  ? 

Tug.  Why  miss,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  don't 
see  whv  I  should  not. 

Wild.  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you 
ever  expect  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  you 
must  krieel  at  my  feet,  kiss  my  hand,  swear  that 
I  am  an  angel  ;  that  the  very  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  not  half  so  bright  as  my  eyes;  that  I 
am  Cupid,  Venus,  and  the  three  Graces  put  to- 
gether. 

Tug.  Why,  to  be  sure,  all  this  may  be  very  fine  ; 
but  why  should  I  speak  to  you  in  a  lingo,  I  don't 
understand  ? 

Wilel.  This,  as  my  dear  Robin  says,  is  the 
only  language  of  true  lovers  ;  and  if  you  don't 
understand  it  already,  you'll  learn  it  for  my 
sake. 

Tvn,  I'll  tell  you  what,  miss  ;  if  you  don't 
marry  me  till  I  make  such  a  fool  of  myself,  'tis 
my  mind  you'll  never  marry  me  at  all.  I  love 
you,  to  be  sarlain  ;  there's  nobody  can  say  to 
the  contrary  of  that;  but  you'll  never  catch  me 
at  your  Cupids  and  Wenisses:  I  am  plain  and 
downright.  I'd  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to 
make  you  happy,  if  you'd  have  me  ;  and  if  you 
won't,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cast  away 
care,  and  go  on  board  a  man-of-war;  for  I  could 
never  bear  to  stay  here,  if  you  was  married  to 
another. 

Wilel.  What,  then,  you'd  leave  England,  and 
all  for  the  love  of  me  ? 

Tug.  That's  what  I  would,  miss. 

Wilel.  Well,  that  would  be  charming!  Oh' 
how  I  should  doat  upon  it,  if  I  were  to  hear  them 
cry  through  Battersea  streets — "  The  unfortunate 
Sailor's  Lamentation  for  the  Loss  of  his  Mis- 
tress !" 

Tug.  I'll  stick  to  my  word,  I  assure  you  ;  if 
you  won't  have  me,  I'll  go  on  board  a  man-of- 
war. 

AIR.— Tug. 

Then  farewell  my  trim-built  wherry. 
Oars,  (Hid  coat,  and  badge,  farewell; 

Never  more  at  Chelsea  ferry 
Shall  your  Thomas  take  a  \pell. 

But,  to  hope  and  peace  a  stranger. 

In  the  battle's  heat  I'll  go ; 
Where,  expos' d  to  ev'ry  danger. 

Some  friendly  ball  shall  lay  me  low. 

Then,  mayhap,  ivhen  homeward  steering. 

With  the  netvs  my  messmates  come, 
Even  you,  the  story  hearint). 

With  a  sigh,  may  cry — "  Poor  Tom!" 

[Exit. 
Wilel.  Well,  'tis  a  most  charming  thing  to 
plague  these  creatures.  Die  for  me  !  if  I  had 
not  given  myself  some  airs  to  him,  he  never  could 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing  ;  luit  that's  tiie 
way,  if  one  does  not  use  them  like  dogs,  there's 
no  getting  anything  civil  from  them. — But  here 
comes  Robin  :  I  must  plague  him  in  another 
way. 

Enter  RoBIN. 

Robin.  Miss  Wilelmina,  may  I  have  the  un- 
speakable happiness  to  tell  you,  how  much  words 
fall  short  of  the  great  honour  you  would  prefer 
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upon  me,  if  yoa  would  grant  me  the  request  of 
favouring  me  with  your  hand,  this  evening,  at  tiie 
hop. 

IVilel.  Whv,  Mr.  Robin,  what  particular  incli- 
nation can  vou  have  to  dance  witli  me? 

Rubin.  \Vhat  inclination,  miss!  Ask  the  plants 
■why  they  love  a  shower  !  Ask  the  sun-flower 
why  it  loves  the  sunl  Ask  the  snow-drop  why  it 
is  white?  Ask  the  violet  why  it  is  blue  1  Ask  the 
trees  why  they  blossom  1  the  cabbages  why  they 
grow  ?  'Tis  air  because  they  can't  help  it ;  no  more 
can  I  help  my  love  for  you. 

Wilel.  Lard!  Mr.  Robin,  how  gallant  you  are! 

Robin.  Oh!  my  Wilemina,  thou  art  straighter 
than  the  straightest  tree!  sweeter  than  the  sweet- 
est ilower!  Thy  hand  is  as  white  as  a  lily!  thy 
breath  is  as  sweet  as  honey-snckles !  and  when 
you  speak,  grace  is  in  all  your  steps,  heaven  in 
your  eye,  in  every  gesture — Oh,  dear! 

Wilel.  Lard  !  Mr.  Robin,  you  have  said  that  so 
often — ■ 

Robin.  Well,  you  never  heard  me  say  this  in 
your  life.  Now,  mind:  my  heart  is  for  all  the 
world  just  like  a  hot-bed,  where  the  seed  of  af- 
fection, sown  by  your  matchle.'?s  charms,  and 
■warmed  by  that  sun,  your  eyes,  became  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  v.'hich  is  just  now  fall  blown  ;  and  all 
I  desire,  miss,  is,  that  you'll  condescend  to  gather 
it,  and  stick  it  in  your  bosom. 

Wilel.  And  what  pretensions  have  you  to  think 
I  shall  ever  consent  to  such  a  thing? 

Robin.  Pretension,  miss  !  Because  my  love  is  as 
boundless  as  the  sea,  and  my  heart  is  as  full  of 
Cupid's  arrows,  as  a  sweet-briar  is  full  of  thorns. 

Wikl.  But  I  am  afraid,  if  I  were  foolish  enough 
to  believe  you,  you  would  soon  forget  nie. 

Robin.  Forget  you,  miss  !  'tis  im[)0ssible  !  Sooner 
shall  asparagus  Yorget  to  grow,  seed  forget  to 
rise,  leaves  to  fall  ;  sooner  shall  trees  grow  with 
their  roots  in  the  air,  and  their  branches  buried  in 
the  earth,  than  I  forget  my  Wilelmina. 

Wilel.  Well,  I  do  declare  there's  no  resisting 
you. 

Robin.  Resisting,  me,  miss !  no,  I  don't  know 
how  you  should  ;  my  heart  is  stocked  with  love, 
as  a  Hower-garder!  is  stocked  with  flowers.  The 
Cupids  that  have  fled  from  your  eyes,  and  taken 
shelter  there,  are  as  much  out  of  nundjer  as  the 
leaves  on  a  tree,  or  the  colours  in  a  bed  of  tulips. 
You  are  to  me  what  the  summer  is  to  the  garden  ; 
and  if  you  don't  revive  me  with  the  sunshine  of 
your  favour,  I  shall  be  over-run  with  the  weeds  of 
disappointment,  and  choked  up  with  the  brambles 
of  despair. 

Wilel.  That  would  be  a  pity,  indeed. 

Robin.  So  'twould,  indeed,  miss. 

Wikl.  Do  you  really  love  me,  then? 

Robin.  Love  you  ! 

AIR.— Robin. 

Rid  the  blossoms  ne'er  be  blighted, 
Birds  by  scare-crows  ne'er  be  friyhled, 
From  the  firm  earth  the  oak  remove; 
Teach  the  holly-oak  to  grow, 

Trees  bear  cherries, 

Hedges  berries ; 
But,  pr'ythee,  teach  me  not  to  love. 

Grass  shall  grow  than  cedars  higher, 
Pinks  shall  bloom  upon  the  briar. 
Lilies  be  as  black  as  jet, 
Roses  smell  no  longer  sweet. 
Melons  ripen  ivithout  heat, 
Plnms  and  cherries 
Taste  like  berries. 
When  Wilebuina  I  forget.  lExit. 

Enter  BUNDLE. 
Wikl,  Oh!  papa,  are  you  there? 


[Act  I. 
You  have 


Bundle.  Hush,  hush  !  speak  softly  1 
not  seen  your  mother,  have  veu  ? 

Wilel.  No. 

Bundle.  Beciuse  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you, 
Wilelmina,  my  dear. 

Wilel.  What,  upon  the  old  subject,  I  suppose. 

Bundle.  Yes;  bin  I  would  not  have  her  hear  us. 

Wilel.  Oh  !  she  is  safe  enough,  scolding  the 
men  in  the  garden. 

Bundle.  Oh  !  that  will  take  her  some  time. — 
Well,  have  you  seen,  Thomas? 

Wilel.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  and  a  most  deplor- 
able figure  he  cuts.  I  believe  by  this  time  he  has 
entered  himself  on  board  a  man-of-war  ;  that  so  as  the 
history-book  says,  he  may  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence and  my  cruelty  together. 

Bundle.   Why,  did  he  say  he  would? 

Wilel.  Don't  I  tell  you  t  was  cruel  to  him  ;  and 
how  could  he  do  any  less? 

Bundle.  Why,  the  girl's  distracted  !  But  this 
comes  of  gadding  about  with  your  mother.  If 
3'ou  had  listened  to  my  advice,  I  would  no  more 
have  suflered  you  to  put  on  such  ridiculous  con- 
ceited airs — Why,  you  and  your  mother  are  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  place :  I  never  pop 
my  head  into  the  Black  Raven  to  get  my  penny- 
worth in  a  morning,  but  e.  1  the  folks  are  fnll 
of  it. 

Wilel.  Why,  papa,  we  are  only  a  little  gen- 
teeler  than  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Battersea, 
that's  all. 

Bundle.  Genteeler  !  Do  you  call  it  genteel, 
then,  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  pointed  at  I  But 
I'll  not  bear  it;  therefore,  hear  what  I  have  to 
say,  or — 

'Wilel.  Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this?  Why  don't 
you  speak  to  my  mamma?  'Tis  no  wonder  she  does 
what  she  pleases  with  me,  when  you  know  you 
don't  care  to  contradict  her  yourself. 

Bundle.  Not  dare  to  contradict  her! 

Wilel.  No,  papa;  you  know  she  will  have  her 
«wn  way  ;  and  since  she  has  desired  me  to  have 
Robin,  what  can  I  do  but  be  dutiful? 

Bundle.  What,  then,  you  owe  no  duty  to  me,  I 
suppose? 

Wilel.  Indeed  I  do  ;  and  if  I  could  see  that  yoa 
owed  a  little  to  yourself,  I  would  oblige  you  wil- 
lingly. 

Bundle.  But,  as  it  is,  you  won't  marry  Thomas? 

Wilel.  I  can't,  indeed. 

Bundle.  And  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
your  mamma  insists  upon  your  marrying  Robin? 

Wilel.  No  other. 

Bundle.  Very  well;  I'll  settle  the  matter:  she 
shall  do  as  I  please  ;  and  if  she  were  to  come  across 
me  now — 

Enter  MRS.  BUNDLE. 

Mrs.  B.  W^hat  then,  Mr.  Bundle? 

Bundle.  My  dear? 

3Irs.  B.  What  could  have  conduced  you  to  raise 
your  voice  to  such  a  pitch?  I  hope  you  had  not  the 
assurance  to  be  tampering,  and  plotting,  and  under- 
mining my  daughter's  infections;  and,  above  all,  I 
hope  you  was  not  hatching  up  any  vile  scheme  to 
impose  my  authority. 

Wilel.  Poor  papa,  how  he  looks!  (Aside.) 

Bundle.   Why,   my  dear,    I  did  intend  to   say 
something  to  you  on  that  subject,  but  as  my  tongue 
does  not  go  quite  so  fast  as  a  water-will,  I  am  ' 
afraid  it  would  be  but  to  little  purpose. 

Mrs.  B.  Scurvy  creature! 

Wilel.  If  you  don't  speak,  papa,  I  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  marry  Robin. 

Bundle.  I  can't  help  it. 

Wilel.  'Tis  all  your  own  fault,  now;  don't  blame 
me;  I  must  marry  Robin;  you  have  perfectly 
given  me  your  consent. 

Bundle.  So  thou  couldst  but  unmarry  me,  I'd 
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consent  to  your  marrying  wlioever  you  pleased. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  B,  Well,  my  dear,  wliathas  he  been  saying 
to  you?  nothing,  I  hope,  to  discourage  you  in  your 
infecdons  tn  Robin. 

Wilel.  Indeed  he  has  ;  and  I  can't  think  of  being 
undutilul. 

Mrs.  B.  Undutiful,  indeed!  I  say  undutiful ! 
Which  will  reflect  most  upon  you,  do  you  think? 
to  obey  a  mean,  poor-spirited  drone  of  a  father, 
who  has  nothing  but  low,  mechanical  ideras,  or  a 
mother  who  is  acfjuainted  with  Shakspeare,  goes  to 
all  the  senliuiental  comedies,  can  play  at  cards, 
dance  kittellions  and  aliemandes,  and  knows  every 
parlicle  of  purliteness  and  high  breeding? 

Wih'l.  Very  true,  madam;  but  then,  Mr.Thomas 
is  such  a  sweet  young  man. 

Mrs.  B.  He  ! 

Wilel.  So  good-natured  I 

Mrs.  B.  Tlie  '^'andil ! 

Wilel.  So  honest ! 

Mrs.  B.  Low  creature! 

Wilel.  Such  an  ininiensitv  of  love! 

Mrs.  B.  The  Holtentot"^!  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Wilelmina,  your  fallier  has  put  all  this  into  your 
head.  I'll  go  and  give  it  to  him  heartily  while  tny 
blood's  up,  for  daring  to  be  beforehand  with  me; 
and  then,  I  have  but  one  word  to  say  to  3  ou,  either 
comply  and  marry  Robin,  or  else  I'll  disinherit 
you  from  any  share  in  the  blood  of  my  family  the 
Grograms  ;  and  you  may  creep  through  life  with 
the  dirty,  pitiful,  mean,  paltry,  low,  ill-bred  no- 
tions wliich  yon  have  gathered  from  his  family,  the 
Bundles.  lE.ut. 

AIR. — Wilelmina. 

Too  yielding  a  carriage 

Has  oft  before  marriuge 
To  ruin  and  uiiserij  pointed  the  way: 

You're  shunn'd,  if  complying , 

But  you're  lover  once  flying, 
How  eager  he'll  follow,  and  beg  you  to  stay. 

A  coquette  ne'er  proclaim  me, 

Ye  maids,  then,  nor  blame  me. 
If  I  wish  to  be  happy  whene'er  I'm  a  wife; 

Eath  lover's  denial 

Was  only  a  trial 
Which  is  he  that's  most  likely  to  love  me  for  life. 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Sci:ne  I. —  The  same. 

Bundle  discovered. 

Bundle,  What    shall    I    do    with    this    perverse 

girl?      I    have    but   poor   comfort    for   my    friend 

Thomas.     However,  all  things  considered,  I  don't 

know  whether  I  should  not  have  done  him  a  more 

unfriendly  ollioe  by  marrying  him  than  by  keeping 

him   single.     For  my  own  part,  were  I  to  choose 

I  whether  I  would  keep  my  wife  or  have  the  plague, 

f  on  my  conscience  I  .siiould  run  the  risk  of  the  last. 

i  But,  merc3'  on  us!   here  she  comes  :   'tis  a  strange 

I  thing  that  I  never  mention  the  word  plague  but 

'.  she's  at  my  elbow. 

1  -^ 

J  Enter  Mrs.  Bundle. 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Bundle — 1  shall  be  very  cool,  sir. 
Hiin.  I  hope  so,  my  dear. 
I      Mrs.  B.  What  the  devil  is  the  reason  that  you 
I  have  been  making  all  this  here  piece  of  work? 
I      Bundle.  My  dear  ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  say,  sir,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that 
in  spite  of  all  my  conjunctions  to  the  contrary,  you 
will  behave  so  monstrously  shameful  as  to  oblige 
nie  to  put  myself  in  these  here  passions? 

Bundle.  Why,  my  dear,  are  yoa  ever  in  a  pas- 
sion? 


Mrs.  B.  Don't  provoke  me:  you  think,  I  snp- 
|)ose,  because  you  have  got  3  our  daughter  on  your 
side,  to  carry  all  bel'ore  yon;  but,  Mr.  Bundle, 
though  you  have  been  coaxing  and  wheedling  her 
to  marry  that  low,  dirty — 1  won't  bemean  myself 
by  repeating  his  lilthy  name  ;  though,  I  say,  she 
has  been  undutiful  and  wicked  enough  to  suffer 
such  a  low,  unpolite  clown  as  you,  to  persuade 
her  to  marry  a  fellow  as  vulgar  and  as  mean  as 
yoursell';  yet,  if  I  have  any  authority,  you  shall 
no  more  carry  it  oil"  in  the  manner  yiiu  tiiink — 

Bundle.  My  dear — 

Mrs.  B.  I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Bundle.  Have  a  moment's  jiatience  now,  and  I'll 
convince  you. 

Mrs.  B.  I  won't  have  patience;  nor  I  won't 
be  convinced :  'tis  a  shame,  and  a  scandalous 
tiling;  and  whoever  tells  me  to  be  patient,  or 
wants  to  convince  me,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for 
them. 

Bundle.  Go  on,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  how  I  am  used!  I  could  hang 
myself  for  vexation.  (  Crying.) 

Bundle.  My  dear,  if  you  had  but  about  half  as 
much  reason  as  you  have  passion,  how  very  easily 
could  all  these  matters  be  settled  ;  for  you  are 
wrong  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  this  aft'air. 
In  the  first  place,  [  don't  think  it  would  bo  very 
undutiful  in  a  girl  to  do  what  her  father  desires 
her,  was  it  as  you  say  ;  in  the  next,  I  desired  her 
to  give  her  consent  to  marry  Thomas,  'tis  true,  but 
she  refused  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  this  is  worse  than  t'other;  first 
use  me  ill,  and  then  result  me:  for  the  girl  told  me, 
with  her  own  mouth,  that  she  promised  you  to 
marry  Thomas. 

Bundle.  And  she  toid  me.  with  her  own  mouth, 
she  had  promised  vou  to  marry  Kobin. 

Mrs.  B.  What  am  I  to  think  of  this? 

Bundle.  Even  what  you  please,  my  dear;  you 
know  I  never  dictate  to  you. 

Enter  Wilelmina. 

Mrs.  B.  Here  she  comes  herself,  we  shall  know 
the  truth  of  all  this.  "  Come  here,  child,  speak  in- 
genuously now  :  did  not  ynu  tell  me  that  you  would 
not  marry  Robin  ? 

Wilel.  I  did,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  There,  ?ilr.  Huiidle!  And,  pray,  what 
reason  did  you  give  me  lor  it? 

Wilel.  Because  papa  had  persuaded  me  to  marry 
Thomas. 

Mrs.  B.  And  have  yon  the  confidence  to  look 
me  in  the  face  after  all  this? 

Bundle.  Prai',  hear  me  one  word. 

Mrs.  B.  I  won't  hear  a  syllable. 

Bundle.  Nay,  let  me  speak  in  my  turn.  Wilel- 
mina, come  here,  child,  speak  ingenuously:  did 
not  vou  tell  me  you  would  not  marry  Thomas? 

Wilel.  I  did,  sir. 

Bundle.  There,  Mrs.  Bundle!  And,  pray,  what 
reason  did  you  give  me  lor  it? 

Wilel.  Because  my  mamma  had  persuaded  me 
to  marry  Robin. 

Bundle.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  look 
me  in  the  face  after  this? 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  you  little  dirty  trollop,  have  you 
been  makiug  a  jest  of  us  both  ? 

Bundle.  Indeed,  my  dear,  there  is  something — 

Wilel.  Hear  me,  my  dear  papa  and  mamma: 
when  first  you  proprised  Robin  to  me,  and  you 
Thomas,  I  determined  to  have  neither,  till  one  or 
the  other  had  given  me  some  proof  beside  telling 
me  so,  that  he  wonid  make  me  a  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate husband  ;  the  first  tliat  does  shall  have  me; 
and  though  I  would  not  wish  to  have  either  of  you 
think  me  undutiful,  on  that  alone  shall  depend  ray 
giving  my  consent  to  be  a  wife. 
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[Act  II. 


AIR. — WiLELMINA. 


In  vain,  dear  friends,  each  art  you  try, 

To  neither  lover's  suit  iitclin  d; 
On  outward  charms  I'll  ne'er  rely. 

But  prize  the  graces  of  the  mind. 
The  empty  coxcomb  which  yon  chose, 

Just  like  thefloiver  of  a  day. 
Shook  by  each  icind  that  folly  blows, 

Seems  born  to  flutter  and  decay. 

Yoicr  choice  an  honest  aspect  wears; 

To  give  him  pain  I  oft  have  yriev'd, 
But  it  proceedeth  from  my  fears; 

Than  me  much  miser  are  deceivd. 
I  thank  you  both,  then,  for  your  love; 

Wait  for  my  choice  a  little  white; 
And  he  ivho  7nost  shall  worthy  prove. 

My  hand  I'll  offer  with  a  smile.  [Ex'it. 

Bundle.  Well,  my  dear,  what  do  yoa  say  to  all 
this? 

Mrs.  B,  Say!  why,  that  I  am  perfectly  in  a 
quandary ;  the  confidence  of  the  baggage  goes 
beyond  all — one  would  think  she  had  never  been 
edicated  by  me. 

Bundle.  Oil !  I  am  afraid  it's  her  having  been 
edicated  by  you,  as  you  call  it,  that  has  taught  it 
her. 

Mrs.  B.  What  do  you  stand  muttering  there 
about?  'Tis  you  she  may  thank  for  all  these  mean 
notions  :  if  she  would  but  suffer  me  to  teach  her  a 
little  of  ihe  bone-tone,  she  would  despise  the  idera 
of  consulting  lier  heart  about  marr^-ing  ;  such  low 
mechanical  stuft"  has  been  out  of  fashion  a  long 
time  since  among  people  that  know  how  to  bemean 
themselves. 

Bundle.  Well,  but,  I  suppose,  you  intend  to  let 
her  do  what  she  pleases. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  sir ;  do  you  think  I  am  so  tame  as 
to  be  ruled  by  my  daughter'?  I  believe  you  can 
witness  for  me  that  I  seldom  let  anybody  rule  but 
m\self. 

Bundle.  Yoa  never  let  anybody  rule  but  yourself, 
my  dear;  and  you  really  do  it  so  well,  it  is  a  pity 
to  hinder  you. 

Mrs.  B.  None  of  your  sneers,  sir:  but  T  see  into 
the  bottom  of  all  this:  'tis  a  scheme  between  you 
and  your  daughter  to  make  a  fool  of  me;  but  I'll 
after  her,  and  cure  her  of  her  ridiculous  notions 
of  love,  and  a  pack  of  stuff;  and  she  shall  marry 
the  man  I  have  chosen  for  her,  or — in  short,  I  have 
determined  what  to  do,  and  let  me  hear  you,  or 
her,  say  a  single  word  against  it,  if  you  dare. 

lE.xit. 

Enter  TuG. 

Tng.  Master  Bundle,  how  fares  it?  I  wanted  to 
speak  lo  you,  but  I  never  likes  to  interrupt  people 
when  they  are  in  agreeable  company. 

Bundle.  What,  you  saw  my  wife  with  me"?  she 
is  the  most  agreeable,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Tug.  Why,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  cantankerous 
with  you  now. 

Bundle.  No  ;  her  anger  was  levelled  at  her  daugh- 
ter ;  but  'tis  all  the  same,  I  feel  the  good  effects  of 
it,  let  her  be  cantankerous,  as  yoa  call  it,  with  who 
she  will. 

Tug.  But,  Master  Bundle,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  "that  she  should  be  angry  with  Miss  Wilel- 
mina?  she  has  not  refused  to  marry  Robin,  has 
she  1 

Bundle.  But  she  has,  though;  and  refused  to 
marr}'  you,  too, 

Tug^  Ay,  ay"!  why,  I  never  heard  she  had  any 
other  sweetheart. 

Bun.  I  don't  know  what  the  girl  has  got  in  her 
head,  not  I :  a  parcel  of  absurd  stuff!  she  nas  a  mind 
10  make  fools  of  us  all,  I  believe;  but  there  was 


something  well  enough  too  in  what  she  said,  if 
she's  sincere ;  but  the  Lord  help  those  that  trust 
too  much  to  them,  say  I. 

Tug.  Why,  what  does  she  say? 

Bundle.  AVhy,  that  she  does  not  know  which  she 
shall  have  yet;  but  that  she'll  marry  the  first  that 
does  anything  to  deserve  her. 

Tug.  Does  she?  why,  then,  'tis  my  opinion  she'll 
marry  me. 

Bundle.  Why  so? 

Tug.  I  know  why  well  enough  ;  but  could  not  a 
bod}'  speak  to  her  now? 

Bundle.  I  am  going  in,  and  I'll  send  her  to  you  ; 
but  I  would  not  have  you  depend  too  much  upon 
her. 

Tug.  I'll  run  the  risk.  Master  Bundle. 

Bundle.  Only  see  the  diflerence  between  us  :  yoa 
are  all  agog  to  be  married  and  I  would  give  the 
world  to  be  rid  of  mv  shackles. 

Tug.  Why,  I  believe  if  a  man  were  to  take  up 
the  trade  of  unmarrying  folks,  he  would  get  more 
money  by  it  than  you  or  I  do  by  ours. 

Bundle.  More  money!  [^Exit. 

Tug.  Yes  ;  but  I  hope  I  sha'n't  have  such  a 
crank  and  humoursonie  piece  of  stuff  to  deal  with 
as  you  have:  I  don't  know,  not  I,  but,  for  my 
share,  I  can't  see  why  married  people  mayn't  be 
as  happy  as  well  as  others:  'tis  my  mind,  miss, 
here,  is  trying  which  is  the  most  loving  of  us  two  ; 
and  if  so,  I  would  not  give  my  little  Robin  three- 
pence for  his  chance;  for  I  know  as  well  as  can  be 
that  he  has  no  more  notion  of  making  a  woman 
happy  than  nothing  at  all :  but  here  she  comes. 

En/er  WiLELMINA. 

IVilel.  Heyday!  why,  I  thought  you  were  gone 
on  board  a  man-of-war  before  now. 

Tug.  Why,  no,  miss,  I  an't  yet  gone;  I  am  in 
hopes  there  will  be  no  occasion;  if  there  should,  I 
am  always  one  of  my  word. 

Wilel.  Oh  !  you  unkind  creature  !  to  disappoint 
me  so.  I  was  in  hopes  by  this  time  to  have  re- 
ceived a  long  letter  from  you,  upbraiding  me  with 
my  cruelty,  and  telling  me  that  you  were  gone 
abroad  with  a  broken  heart  at  being  disappointed 
of  me. 

Tug.  Why,  miss,  as  to  breaking  my  heart,  to  be 
sure,  I  should  go  well  nigh  to  do  that  if  I  could 
not  persuade  you  to  have  me ;  but  I  have  been 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  to  try  if  I  can't 
stay  at  home  and  do  somelhing  to  obtain  jour  con- 
sent; for,  to  be  sure,  the  pleasure  of  having  yoa  is 
not  what  everybody  deserves. 

Wilel.  Oh !  till  I  hear  you  have  been  venturing 
your  life  for  me,  I  shall  never  relent. 

Tug.  Well  now,  miss,  I,  for  my  part,  think  yoa 
will. 

Wilel.  Indeed  you  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
to  think  any  such  thing. 

Tiig.  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry  if  I  do  my  best 
to  make  you — 

Wilel.  And  what  do  you  call  doing  your  best? 

Tug.  Why,  'tis  not  my  way  to  brag,  and  so  I 
won't  say  anything  about  it  now  ;  but  I  have  a  fa- 
vour to  beg  of  you,  if  you  please. 

Wilel.  What  is  it,  pray? 

Titg.  Why,  you  knowthat  the  young  watermen 
are  to  row  for  a  coat  and  badge  this  afternoon  ;  and 
so  I  have  made  bold  to  bespeak  a  room  at  the 
Swan  for  you  and  your  friends  to  go  and  see  the 
sight. 

Wilel.  That's  very  gallant,  indeed,  Mr.  Thomas', 
but  you  talk  of  trying  to  deserve  me  ;  why  did  yoa 
not  make  one  among  the  watermen,  and  so  win  the 
coat  and  badge  yourself  ? 

Tug.  Well,  never  you  mind  anything  about  that: 
will  you  accept  of  my  proffer  of  the  room  ? 

Wilel.  Why,  I  think  I  will. 

Tng.  And  do  you  think,  now,  if  ever  I  was  to 


Scene  2.] 


THE  WATERMAN. 


do  anything  with  an  intent  to  please  you,  that  yon 
could  bring  yourself  to  look  upon  me  with  kind- 
ness? 

Wilel.  Why,  I  don't  know  but  I  might. 

Tug.  Why,  then,  I  assure  you,  if  ever  you 
should  be  agreeable  to  marry  me,  you  should  be 
as  happy  as  ever  love  and  an  honest  heart  can 
make  you. 

AIR.— Tom  Tug, 

Indeed,  miss,  such  sweethearts  as  I  am, 

I  fancy  you  II  meet  with  but  few; 
To  love  you  uiure  true  I  defy  them, 

I  always  am  thinking  of  you. 
There  are  maidens  ivould  have  me  in  plenty, 

Nell,  Cicely,  Priscilla,  and  Sue; 
But,  instead  of  all  these,  ivere  there  twenty, 

I  never  should  think  but  of  you. 

False  hearts  all  your  money  may  squander, 

And  only  have  pleasure  in  view; 
Ne'er  from  you  a  moment  I'll  ivander, 

I'nless  to  gel  money  for  you. 
The  tide,  when  'tis  ebbing  or  floiving. 

Is  not  to  the  moon  half  so  true; 
Nor  my  oars  to  their  time  luhen  I'm  rowing. 

As  my  heart,  my  fond  heart,  is  to  you.       [£.vi7. 

Wilel.  There's  great  honesty  about  this  poor 
fellow— Here  comes  t'other:  I  see  I  must  choose 
soon,  or  there  will  be  no  peace  for  me. 

Enter  ROBIN. 

So,  Mr.  Robin,  what  news  have  you? 

Robin.  News,  my  aiigel  I  news  that  will  make 
your  heart  dance  with  joy,  and  clear  away  the 
clouds  and  mists  that  hang  on  thy  beautifuTface  ; 
just  for  alt  Ihe  world  as  the  sun  clears  away  the 
showers  in  the  month  of  April. 

Wilel.  Indeed!   I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Bobin.  You  can't  think  how  you  will  be  over- 
joyed. 

Wilel.  Shall  I?  Why  don't  you  tell  it  me, 
then? 

Bobin.  Well,  then,  miss,  I'll  keep  you  no  longer 
in  suspense  :  your  mother  is  determined  that  we 
shall  be  married  to-morrow  morning. 

Wilel.  What,  whether  I  will  or  no? 

Bobin.  Whether  you  will  or  no  !  How  can  yon 
help  itl  don't  I  love  you  better  than  the  ivy  loves 
oak?  better  than  cucumbers  love  heat,  or  birds  love 
cherries?     I  love  you  better — 

Wilel.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Robin  ;  'tis  necessary,  in 
this  case,  I  should  love  you  a  little. 

Robin.  And  don't  you?  Hear  this,  you  blooming 
jonquils,  and  lose  3 our  sweetness!  turn  white,  you 
roses  ;  and  you  lilies,  red  !  each  tlewer  lose  its  l^ra- 
grance  and  its  hue,  and  nature  change,  for  Wilel- 
luiua's  false ! 

Wilel.  Indeed,  Mr.  Robin,  you  have  such  win- 
ning ways !  that  pretty  speech  has  half  persuaded 
me  to  consent. 

Bobin.  Has  it? 

Wilel.  It  has,  upon  my  word. 

Robin.  Jonquils  smell  sweet  again!  roses  and 
lilies  keep  again  your  colour!  and  every  flower 
look  brighter  than  before,  for  Wilelmina's  true! 

Wilel.  How  dearly  do  you  love  me,  Mr.  Ro- 
bin ? 

Bobin.  Why,  miss,  the  passion  which  is  planted 
in  my  heart  has  taken  root,  as  like  as  can  be  to  a 
great  elm,  which  there  is  no  grubbing  up;  but  it 
spreads  farther  and  farther,  and  you  can't  for  tlie 
life  of  you  destroy  it  till  you  saw  down  the  trunk 
and  all. 

Wilel.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  that  you'll  love 
me  as  long  as  you  live. 

Hob.  The  very  thing.  Lord!  how  sensible  you 
ire,  miss ! 


Wilel.  Really,  Mr.  Robin,  you  are  so  gay  and 
agreeable — 

Robin.  An'tl,  miss?  So  everybody  says :  only 
think,  then,  how  you  will  be  envied!  Well,  then, 
I'll  step  to  your  mamma,  and  tell  her  what  has 
passed  ;  and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  down  to-morrow  for  the  ring  and  licence. 

AIR.— Robin. 

Cherries  and  plums  are  never  found 
But  on  the  plum  and  cherry  tree ; 

Parsnips  are  long,  turnips  are  round. 
So  [I  ilelmina's  made  for  me. 

The  scythe  to  711010  ihe  grass  is  made. 
Shreds  to  keep  close  the  straggling  tree; 

The  knife  to  prune,  to  dig  the  spade; 
So  Wilehnina's  made  for  me. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bundle. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  Robin,  have  you  reformed  her 
what  I  ordered  you?  What,  I  suppose  you  have 
been  a  fool  now :  there  never  was  such  a  tiresome 
fellow  in  the  world!  I  tell  you  what,  Wilelmina, 
if  I  find  you  have  been  imposing  upon  this  poor 
bashful  creature,  you  will  put  me  in  a  passion; 
and  you  know  when  I  am  once  in  a  passion  I  am 
not  easily  pacified. 

Wilel.  Let  me  understand  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  I  sent  this  blockhead  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  dissolved  to  see  you  married  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I  know  you  have  been  giving 
yourself  some  confounded  airs  or  other,  and  so  he 
has  been  afraid  to  tell  you. 

Wilel.  I  wonder,  madam,  you  should  be  uneasy 
on  that  account:  he  told  me,  and  in  very  pfain 
terms. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  and  I  hope  you  had  not  the  con- 
ference to  say  anything  against  it? 

Wilel.  So  far  from  it,  madam,  I  now  plainly  see 
the  great  absurdity  of  attempting  to  oppose  your 
will. 

Mrs.  B.  And  have  you  consented  to  have  him, 
then? 

Robin.  She  has,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  Then  thou  art  my  child  again.  Mr. 
Wick's  family  will  be  in  raptures  at  this.  Run, 
Robin,  and  tell  them  we  shall  call  at  their  house  in 
our  way  to  the  rowing-match. 

Wilel.  And  will  you  forgive  my  former  disobe- 
dience, madam? 

Mrs.B.  Oh!  it  was  all  your  father,  my  dear; 
but  I'll  now  take  the  pains  to  instruct  you  how  to 
behave  yourself. 

Wilel.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam;  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  he  so  accomplished  as  you  are. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  get 
my  genteel  air;  but  as  for  other  matters  they  are 
easily  understood.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  IT. — A  Room  at  the  Swan. 

Mrs.  Bundle,  Robin,  atid  Company  discovered. 

Mrs.B.  Do^  Robin,  step  and  see  after  Wilel- 
mina: what  can  become  of  the  girl? 

£n<er  Wilelmina. 

Robin.  She's  here,  madam. 

Mrs.B.  Come,  my  dear,  you'll  lose  the  sight ; 
they  tells  me  that  the  rowers  have  set  out  from 
the  Old  Swan  some  time. 

Wilel.  They  are  very  near,  sorely  ;  for  see  what 
a  number  of  boats  are  come  in  sight ! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  I  can  see  them  very  plain.  How 
many  is  there? 

Wild.  One,  two,  three,  four ;  I  think  I  can  count 
five. 
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Mrs.  B.  That  smart  joung  man  will  certainly 
win  it ;  bow  clean  and  neat  he  looks  ! 

Wilel.  Here  he  comes;  his  boat  perfectly- (lies. 

Mrs.B.  Oh!  he'll  win  it. 

Wilel.  He  has  won  it  already,  madam  :  he's  past 
the  stairs. 

Robin.  See,  he  jumps  on  shore! 

Wil.  And  see,  he's  coming  this  way!  Surely, 
'tis  not — 

Enter  BUNDLE,  TVG  following. 

Bundle.  Here's  your  Thomas  for  you!  he's 
coming!  I  told  yon  he'd  be  the  first  to  do  anything 
to  deserve  you.     Hei^e  he  is. 

Wilel.  And  was  it  you  that  won  the  coat  and 
badge? 

Tug.  'Twas,  indeed,  miss. 

Wilel.  And  what  made  yoa — 

AIR.— Tug. 

/  roio'dfor  the  prize, 
To  receive  from  those  eyes 
A  kind  look,  from  tliose  lips  a  sweel  smile  : 
Bui  lest  I  should  lose, 
And  you,  for  that  fault,  your  poor  Tom  shoxild  refuse. 
My  heart  it  went  pit-a-pat  all  the  ivhile. 
When  we  came  to  the  pull. 
How  I  handled  my  scull! 
Twould  have  done  yotir  heart  good  to  have  seen  us; 
There  teas  never  a  boat's  length  between  us, 
But  the  Swan  once  in  view. 
My  boat  how  it  flew! 
And  verily  believe  tivas  all  thinking  of  you. 

Wilel.  Thus,  then,  I  reward  you.  (Gives  him  her 
hand. ) 

Robin.  What  is  all  this? 

Tug.  Why,  all  this  is,  that  I  am  a  happy  fellow, 
and  you  are  knocked  out  of  your  chance. 

Wilel.  Is  not  he  a  sweet  fellow,  mamma?  How 
neat  and  clean  he  looks! 

Mrs.  B.  Wilelraina,  don't  put  me  in  a  passion. 

Wilel.  I  have  no  intention,  madam,  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

Mrs.  B.  Whv,  you  ifnpadent  slat!  have  not  you 
deceived  me?  deposed  upon- me?  promised  me  to 
marry  this  young  man,  and  %pv — 

Wilel.  Indeed,  madam,  y(}4i  must  excuse  me ; 
but,  in  so  serious  a  mattfer,  I  thought  it  of  much 
more  consequence  to  consider  myself  than  you.  Be- 
sides, I  was  so  situated  that  I  must  have  disobliged 
either  you  or  my  papa;  for  whenever  I  gave  yon  a 
promise  I  gave  one  to  him;  and  had  your  choice 
appeared  to  me  the  most  likely  to  make  me  happy, 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  in  refusing 
his. 

Robin.  My  hopes  are  all  blighted,  then,  I  find. 

Mrs,  B.  I  said  all  along  that  it  was  a  contrived 
thing  between  you;  but,  Mr.  Bundle,  you  shall 
smart  for  it. 

Bundle.  My  dear,  you  know  I  am  a  man  of  an 
easy  temper  and  few  words ;  but  I  am  pretty  firm 
in  keeping  a  resolution.  I  have  suft'ered  you  to 
expose  me  at  home  pretty  well ;  but  if  you  are 
res*lved  to  carry  your  folly  to  such  a  height  as  to 
expose  me  abroad,  I  am  resolved  it  shall  not  be 
for  nothing:  therefore,  either  promise,  before  this 
company,  to  bid  adieu  to  scolding  for  the  future, 
or  before  this  company  I  will  do  what  you  threat- 
ened me  this  morning — be  separated  from  you. 


Mrs.  B.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Bundle.  I  expected  little  less;  but  am  resolved, 
depend  upon  it:  however,  to  let  you  see  that  yoa 
are  very  welcome  to  be  mistress  of  your  own  house, 
manage  your  concerns  as  you  like ;  dc  what  you. 
please,  so  you  let  me  be  quiet:  in  short,  do  no- 
tlung  to  give  nie  uneasiness,  and  I  make  an  agree- 
ment, from  this  moment,  for  3'ou  to  govern  while  I 
smoke. 

Wilel.  Dear  mamma,  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
thing to  be  fairer. 

Bundle.  Come,  come,  she  must  have  a  little  time 
to  think  of  it;  but  shell  agree  to  the  terms,  I'm 
sure  of  it :  and  now  let  us  think  of  nothing  but 
pleasure:  and  as  this  is  the  happiest  day  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  I  say,  let  us  make  it  the  merriest. 

QUARTETTO.— Tug,  Bundle,  Mrs.  Bundle, 

nni  WiLELMINA. 

Tug.        Ne'er  let  your  heart,  my  girl,  sink  down, 
That  I  am  true,  believe  me; 
Or,  next  time  that  I  roiv  to  town. 
May  wind  and  tide  deceive  me! 
By  this  here  breeze 
My  heart's  at  ease, 
Noiv  dances  at  high  water; 
My  labour's  o'er, 
I've  fjain'd  the  shore, 
A  nd,  free  from  fear. 
Am  landed  here. 
With  my  dear  gard'ner's  daughter, 

Mrs.  B.  I  see,  my  dear,  'lis  all  in  vain. 

Since  thus  you  think  expedient; 
If  of  the  past  you'll  not  complain, 
Hencejorth  Fllprove  obedient. 
Folks  us'd  to  cry, 
A  tartar  I 
Hadprov'd,  arid  you  had  caught  her  ; 
But  now  shall  raise 
Each  voice  in  praise. 
Through  all  her  life. 
Of  the  gard'ner^s  rcife. 
As  well  as  of  his  daughter. 

Bundle.  My  child,  you've  fairly  won  my  heart. 
You  took  no  counsel  from  us  ; 
But,  prizing  love,  and  scorning  arl^ 
Preferred  your  honest  Thomas: 
'Twas  wisely  done. 
Shake  hands,  my  son. 
Love's  lesson  you  have  taught  her: 
And  now,  my  dear. 
Be  but  sincere, 
I  do  not  fear 
There'll  e'er  appear 
So  good  a  wife  and  daughter. 

Wilel.     And  noiv,  good  friends,  pray  take  my  part, 
I  kept  them  to  their  tether ; 
For  I  had  sworn  my  hand  and  heart 
Should  always  go  together. 
From  fops  and  beaux 
A  maiden  chose 
An  honest  heart  that  sought  her; 
See  her  appear 
On  trial  here; 
This  very  night. 
If  she  was  right, 
Applaud  the  gardner's  daughter, 

[Exeunt, 
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A    COMIC    OPERA,    IN   TWO    ACTS: 
ALTERED   FROM   "LOVE   IN  THE    CITY,"   BY   ISAAC    BICKERSTAFFE. 


Act  II. — !^cene  2. 


CAPTAIN   SIGHTLY 
OLD   COCKNEY 
BARNACLE 


CHARACTERS. 

YOUNG    COCKNEY 
MISS    LA    BLOND 
PRISCILLA    TOMBOY 


PENELOPE 
NEGRO   GIRL 
ATTENDANTS 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Grocer  s  Shop  with  u  counting-house, 
to  which  there  is  an  ascent  hy  steps;  a  glass  door 
with  curtains,  which  ojiens  to  a  back  parlour. 

Young  Cockney  discovered  in  the  counting -hotise, 
writing,  and  men  behind  the  counter  weighing  If  a, 
^c;  near  the  front,  Prisgilla  ToMBOY  and 
Penelope  are  seated  at  tvork. 

CHORUS. 

Hail,  London,  noblest  marl  on  earth, 
UnrivaU'd  still  in  commerce  reign  ; 

Whence  riches,  honours,  arts  have  birth. 
And  industry  neer  toils  in  vain. 

Young  C.  (Comes  forward.)  Come,  pray,  ladies, 
go  somewliere  else  with  your  work;  is  not  there 
the  parlour  for  you,  but  you  must  bring  your  litter 
into  the  shop?  Who  do  you  think  cau  come  into 
the  shop  when  you  take  up  the  room  in  this 
way  1 

Pen.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  us  alone. 

Pris.  Ay,  mind  your  figs,  and  your  raisins,  and 
your  brown  sugar,  and  let  us  alone,  will  yon.' 
[Now,   Miss  Penny,  if  you'll  fo  in  for  your  work- 


basket,  we  will  take  out  the  canvas,  and  begin  the 
flowers  imraeiliatel}'. 

Young  C.  Como,  Miss  Prissy,  get  off  that  stool ; 
I  want  to  put  it  behind  the  counter. 

Pris.  I  won't  give  it  you. 

Young  C.  If  you  won't,  miss,  I'll  call  my  papa, 
and  see  what  he'll  say  to  you. 

Pris.  There,  take  your  .stool;  you  nasty,  ugly, 
conceited,  ill-natured— (  jT/iJOics  it  at  him.) 

Young  C.  Look  there  now,  did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  unmannerly!  Miss  Prissy,  I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself;  but  this  is  the 
breeding  you  got  in  the  plantations.  You  know 
you  was  turned  out  of  Hackney  boarding-school 
for  beating  the  governess  and  knocking  down  the 
dancing-master.  I  believe  you  think  you  have  got 
among  your  blackamoors.  But  you  are  not  got 
among  vour  blackamoors  now,  miss. 

Pris.'  Indeed,  Miss  Penny,  it  is  very  hard  he 
should  invent  such  stories  of  me;  if  you  believe 
me,  I  never  touched  the  governess  in  all  my  life. 

Pen.  Upon  my  word,  I  wish  you  two  would 
never  come  together;  you  are  always  fighting  and 
squabbling. 

Young  C.  Then  why  does  she  play  such 
tricks  ? 

Pris.  Then  why  do  you  ever  come  near  me?  I 
neither  love  you  nor  like  you;  nor  never  shall, 
that's  more  ;  I  have  told  vou  ifo  a  hundred  times. 
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Pen.  I  swear  one  would  think  you  were  husband 
and  wife  already. 

Pris.  I  his  wife !  I  would  as  lief  be  married  to 
the  old-clothes-man ;  indeed  I  should  not  like  to  be 
called  Mrs.  Cockney. 

Young  C.  Why  not?  Mrs.  Cockney  is  as  good  a 
name  as  Miss  Tomboy,  I  hope. 

Pris.  No,  it  is  not  as  good  a  name. 

Young  C.  Yes,  it  is  ;  but  that's  not  as  you  please, 
that's  as  my  uncle  Barnacle  pleases.  He  is  to  be 
in  town  to-day  ;  I  can  tell  you  that  for  your  com- 
fort ;  and  see  what  he'll  say  to  you  about  the  board- 
ing-school. 

Pris.  I  don't  care  for  him,  nor  you,  nor  the 
boarding-school  neither. 

Young  C.  There,  by  Gog  and  Magog,  she  says 
she  does  not  care  for  my  uncle  Barnacle.  Tiy  Jove, 
there's  a  rod  in  pickle  for  you,  miss. 

Pris.  I  tell  you  what.  Master  Watty,  if  you 
say  much  more,  ecod  !  I'll  throw  something  at 
you. 

Pen.  Nay,  nay;  kiss  and  be  friends. 

Pris.  1  won't  kiss  him  :  I  would  spit  in  his  face 
first. 

Pen.  Pr'ythee,  pr'ythee! 

Pris.  I  will  not.  Miss  Penny ;  he  never  lets  me 
alone:  but  I'll  tell  his  uncle  Barnacle  of  him  ;  and 
if  he  is  not  well  thumped  for  his  impudence,  I 
■won't  stay  in  the  house;  that's  what  I  won't. 

Young  C.  Look  there  again  now.  Well,  'tis  all 
over  then;  I  won't  say  nothing  no  more.  See  how 
she  frowns!  Lord!  there's  no  such  thing  as  jesting 
with  you:  I  was  not  in  earnest;  I  was  not,  upon 
iny  honour  and  credit. 

AIR. — Young  Cockney. 

Come,  Miss  Prissy,  deal  sincerely; 
Faith  and  troth,  1  love  you  dearly : 
Pshal  nay,  never  look  so  queerly, 

But  at  once  Ms  kiss  and  friends. 
For  the  future  we' II  endeavour 
To  deserve  each  other's  favour. 
Zooks!  shake  hands:  why,  now,  that's  clever; 

And  here  all  our  quarrel  ends. 

\^Exeunt  Young  C.  and  Pen. 

Pris,  Quasheba,  Qnasheba!  bring  down  my 
work. 

Enter  Quasheba. 

Why  don't  you  make  haste"? 

Quas.  Is,  missy ;  here,  missy.  {Lets  the  icorJc- 
bag  fall. ) 

Pris.  See  hovp  she  lets  it  fall!  take  it  up  again. 
Here,  thread  my  needle.  Where  are  you  going 
now  1  Stand  behind  my  back.  (^Sits  down  to  work, 
and  sings.^ 

AIR.— Priscilla  Tomboy. 

Ye  maidens,  all,  come  listen  to  my  ditty, 

And  ponder  well  the  words  which  I  shall  say; 
A  damsel  once  there  dwelt  in  Loudon  city, 

Wliose  tender  heart  a  young  man  stole  away. 
Her  guardian  cross,  would  fain  have  had  her  marry 

A  grocer's  'prentice  living  in  Cheapside  ; 
Sut  he  with  her  his  point  could  never  carry. 

For  sooner  than  consent  she  would  have  died. 
Ye  maidens,  hy  this  damsel  take  example. 

And  never  fickle  nor  false-hearted  prove. 
Nor  let  old  folks  on  your  affections  trample ; 

For  what's  the  world  compar'd  to  one's  true  love  ? 

Enter  PENELOPE. 
Pen,  I  observe  you  are  always  singing  that  song. 


Pr'ythee,  where  could  you  pick  up  such  stuff?    It 
seems  to  be  a  great  favourite  of  yoar's. 

Pris.  Why,  so  it  is  :  for  what  do  you  think?  I 
made  it  myself;  I  did,  upon  my — 
Pen.  Oh,  fie!  miss,  don't  swear. 
Pris.  Lard!  you  are  mighty  perciz.e  !  Quasheba, 
get  out;  I  want  to  talk  with  Miss  Penny  alone: — 
no,  stay,  come  back;  I  will  speak  before  her:  but 
if  ever  I  hear,  hussy,  that  you  mention  a  word  of 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  any  one  else  in  the  house, 
I  will  have  you  horsewhipp'd  till  there  is  not  a  bit 
of  flesh  left  on  your  bones. 
Pen.  Oh  !  poor  creature  ! 

Pris.  Psha!  what  is  she  but  a  neger?  If  she 
were  at  home  in  our  plantations,  she  would  find  the 
difference;  we  make- no  account  of  them  there  at 
all :  if  I  had  a  fancy  for  one  of  their  skins,  I  should 
not  think  much  of  taking  it. 

Pen.  I  suppose,  then,  you  imagine  they  have  no 
feeling? 

Pris.  Oh  !  we  never  consider  that,  there.  But  I 
say,  Miss  Penny,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you :  I 
hate  your  brother  worse  than  poison;  I  know  very 
well  your  uncle  Barnacle  has  a  mind  to  marry  me 
to  him;  but  if  he  is  left  lay  guardian,  and  I  am 
sent  over  to  London  for  my  education,  I  don't  see 
any  right  he  has  to  choose  me  a  husband  though. 

Pern,  And,  pray,  what  is  it  you  dislike  in  my 
brother"! 

Pris.  Why,  I  don't  know;  I  don't  like  him  at 
all;  there's  nothing  gay  or  agreeable  in  him:  be- 
sides, you  know,  he  will  be  but  a  grocer;  and  why 
should  I  marry  a  tradesman,  when  I  can  have  a 
gentleman? 
Pen.  Can  you"? 

Pris.  Yes,  'faith !  can  I ;  and  one  of  the  sweetest, 
prettiest  gentlemen  you  ever  set  your  two  good- 
looking  eyes  on:  quite  another  thing  from  your 
brother,  with  a  fine  bag  and  sword.  I  dare  swear 
the  lace  of  his  coat  alone  would  burn  to  a  matter  of 
two  guineas. 

Pen.  And,  pray,  what  is  this  gentleman? 
Pris.  You  saw  him  once;  yes,  you  did.  Don't 
you  remember  the  young  captain  that  came  into 
Miss  La  Blond's  shop  the  other  day,  when  you 
were  buying  your  pompadour  and  green  ribbons  ; 
and  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  think  him  a  hand- 
some man,  and  you  said  you  did?  Don't  you 
remember? 

Pen.  I  believe  I  remember  something  of  it. 
Pris.  Well,  I  got  acquainted  with  him  there; 
and  now  the  whole  affair  is  settled  between  us; 
and  we  are  to  be  married  immediately. 
Pen.  This  is  a  secret,  indeed. 
Pris.  Ay,  and  I  can  tell  you  a  secret  about  you, 
too.  You  are  to  be  married  to  some  very  great  lord 
your  cousin  Molly  has  got  acquainted  with  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town.  But  shall  I  tell  you  now, 
who  I  hate  as  bad  as  your  brother?  I  hate  your 
cousin,  Molly  Cockney,  with  her  conceit  and  her 
hoarse  voice.  She's  always  at  me  :  "  Miss,  hold 
up  your  head  ;  miss,  that  is  not  polite  ;  miss,  don't 
lollop."  Ecod !  last  Sunday,  if  we  had  not  been 
in  church,  I  would  have  hit  her  a  slap  in  the 
face. 

Pen.  Well,  but,  nay  dear,  how  are  you  to  marry 
this  gentleman?  You  don't  design  to  run  away 
with  him  ? 

Pris.  No,  I  don't;  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
him  to  let  him  know  ray  guardian  will  be  in  town 
today ;  and  I  have  desired  him  to  come  here,  and 
propose  for  me. 

Pen.  I  am  sure  my  uncle  will  not  consent. 
Pris.  Why,  then,  I  will  run  away  with  him.  I 
don't  think,  Miss  Penny,  but  if  he  were  to  stand 
with  his  arms  open  to  receive  me,  but  what  I  could 
leap  out  of  the  two  pair  of  stairs  window,  without 
being  hurt  the  least  bit.    Besides,   I  would  not 
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marry  your  brother  on  another  account.    There  is 

Eoor  Miss  La  Blond,  the  milliner  over  the  way  ;  he 
as  been  courting  her  a  matter  of  a  twelvemonth, 
and  thougli  she's  come  of  French  distraction,  there 
is  not  a  more  friendlier  s;'irl  this  day  in  all  England. 
Pen.  Well,  once  more,  I  say,  take  care  of  my 
uncle. 

Pris.  Miss  Penny,  it  does  not  signify  talking  to 
me ;  I  am  neither  in  leading-strings  nor  hanging- 
sleeves;  and  I  don't  want  him  to  leave  nie  any- 
thing, and  why  should  not  I  please  myself!  and, 
what's  more,  I  will,  too. 

AIR.— PpasciLLA  Tomboy. 

Perhaps  he  may  lake  it  in  dudijeon ; 
So  let  him — the  peevish  curmtuiijeon! 

Egad!  if  you  mind  me. 

As  stout  you  shall  find  me, 
As  he  is  bluff. 
The  captain  has  won  my  heart, 
And  who  shall  my  humour  thwart  ? 

J  like  him,  and  love  him ; 

And,  since  I  approve  him, 

I'll  have  him,  and  that's  enough. 
Fm  sick  when  I  think  of  your  brother. 
And  icas  there  on  earth  ne'er  another, 

He  should  not  my  mind  subdue; 
To  wed  him  they  may  force  me. 
But  then  he'll  soon  diiiorce  me ; 

For,  'failh !  he  shall  sing  cuckoo.       [^Exeunt. 

Enter  YouNG  COCKNEY  and  Barnaclk,  meeting 
Old  Cockney. 

Young  C.  Oh,  la!  papa,  here's  my  uncle  Bar- 
nacle. 

Old  C.  Odso  !  is  he,  indeed  !  Brother,  you 
are  welcome  to  town.  Son  Walter,  run  in,  and 
desire  your  uncle's  chamber  to  be  got  ready  di- 
rectly. 

Barn.  Stay,  hold,  young  man.  Who  do  you 
belong  to? 

Y'oung  C.  La!  why,  don't  you  know  me,  uncle? 
I  am  your  nephew. 

Old  C.  Ay,  don't  you  know  Watty?  my  son 
Walter] 

Barn.  Why,  this  is  not  your  son  Walter? 

Young  C.  Yes,  but  I  am,  upon  my  honour  and 
credit,  uncle. 

Barn.  Upon  your  honour,  sirrah  !  And  who  told 
you  you  had  any  honour?  What  has  a  shopkeeper 
to  do  with  honour?  I  had  no  honour  when  I  was 
a  shopkeeper.  I  knew  you  were  always  a  conceited, 
idle  young  rascal.  But  who  taught  you  to  swear, 
and  put  all  that  flour  and  suet  on  your  head  1 

Young  C.  Oh,  lord!  uncle,  don't  spoil  my  hair. 

Old  C.  Don't,  brother,  don't;  he  is  going  among 
young  ladies. 

Barn.  He's  going  to  the  devil.  But  yon  had 
better  not  provoke  me,  brother  Nic  Cockney;  you 
bad  better  not  provoke  me.  I  desire  he  maj'  go 
and  take  oft'tliat  coat  and  waistcoat  directly. 

Old  V.  Well,  well ;  he  shall:  don't  be  in  a  pas- 
sion. Step  in,  child,  and  take  oft'  your  things,  do  ; 
there's  a  good  boy. 

Young  C.  La  !  papa,  npon  my  honour — 

Barn.  Again,  sirrah  !  Bring  his  every-day  clothes 
and  Ills  fustian  sleeves  here  into  the  shop;  I  will 
liave  him  strip  before  my  face. 

Old  C.  Go,  child,  do  as  your  uncle  bids  you. 

[^Exit  Young  C. 

Barn.  Upon  his  honour,  indeed!  Why,  Nic,  I 
hear  you  are  going  to  set  up  your  coach,  and  marry 
your  daughter  to  a  don't  know  who.  Tradespeople 
are  out  of  their  senses  now-a-days;  no  sooner  are 
they  a  little  above  the  world  but  they  must  have 


town-house  and  country-house;  every  night  run- 
ning junketting  to  gardens  and  play-houses;  and, 
in  a  year  or  two,  there  is  eighteen-pence  in  the 
pound  for  their  creditors. 

Enter  YoUNG  COCKNEY  ivith  an  apron  on. 

Young  C.  Well,  now,  uncle? 

Barn.  Ay,  now  you  are  something  like;  but 
why  a  rufiled  shirt?  I  never  wore  a  ruffled  shirt 
but  on  a  Sunday  ;  and,  come  here,  what's  that  I  see 
at  your  knees?  a  pair  of  paste  buckles?  Why, 
sirrah,  you  must  rob  the  till,  or  go  upon  the  high- 
way for  all  this.  Give  tliem  me  out  directly;  I  will 
have  them.  (  Young  C.  delii)ers  them  up.) 

Youug  C.  But  you'll  let  me  have  them  again,  I 
hope. 

Barn.  No,  I  won't.  And  now  let  his  frippery  be 
sold  at  Rag-fair;  I  should  like  to  see  it  swinging 
under  an  old-clothes-man's  penthouse. 

[Exit  Old  C. 

Young  C.  Pray,  uncle,  give  me  my  buckles. 

Barn.  I  will  not,  sirrah.  And  look  at  yonder 
door  :  how  can  you  expect  to  have  customers  come 
into  the  shop,  while  you  keep  your  door  in  such 
condition  ?  When  I  was  'prentice,  the  first  thing 
I  did  every  morning  was  to  scrape  the  door.  Here, 
Richard,  have  you  never  a  shovel  in  the  housel 
Give  him  a  shovel.  {Servant  brings  a  shovel.)  There, 
sirrah,  take  this  shovel,  go  to  work;  and,  when  I 
come  out  again,  let  me  see  the  steps  clean  enough 
to  dine  upon. 

AIR. — Barnacle. 

You  silly  old  ass. 

To  come  to  t his  pass: 
At  fifty  your  follies  begin  you! 

Art  mad,  or  in  drink? 

For  my  part,  I  think 
The  devil  himself  has  got  in  you  ! 

And  you,  master  fop. 

Go  stick  to  your  shop, 
And  shew  yourself  handy  and  willing ; 

Or  else,  do  you  see  ? 

Take  this  much  from  me, 
Fll  cut  you  both  off'ivith  a  shilling.  [Exit. 

Young  C.  I  won't  scrape  the  door  ;  I  wish  I  may 
be  burned  if  I  do.  Here,  Richard,  give  that  shovel 
to  the  porter,  and  let  him  do  it.  To  be  set  out  in 
this  trim  before  everybody  !  But  I  will  get  my 
coat  and  waistcoat  again,  that  I  will ;  and  put  them 
on  in  spite  of  him.  My  father  ex[)ects  he  will  leave 
us  something  in  his  will,  and  so  he  bears  with  him: 
but  he  shall  nut  make  a  fool  of  me.  No,  no,  I  am 
too  wise  for  that.  [^Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Cockney's  house. 

Enter  Penelope,  followed  by  Miss  La  Blond, 
carrying  a  band-box. 

Pen.  Now,  ray  dear,  you  will  not  fail  to  let  me 
have  those  things  in  a  couple  of  hours,  for  we  ex- 
pect our  company  early  in  the  evening.  And, 
pr'ythee,  let  me  see  you  sometimes.  Where  was 
you  on  Sunday?  We  were  in  expectation  all  day 
that  you  would  have  stepped  over  to  us. 

La  Blond.  And,  upon  my  word,  so  I  intended. 
But  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  gallery  at  St. 
James's,  to  see  the  court  go  to  chapel,  for  we  were 
obliged  to  get  a  pattern  of  one  of  her  majesty's 
caps  for  Mrs.  Iscariot,  a  Jew  gentlewoman,  that 
lives  upon  Fish-street-hill.  In  the  evening.  Ensign 
Scald,  of  the  Middlesex  militia,  took  sister  Sukey 
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and  I  to  the  Dog  and  Dock,  and  ooining  home  we 
called  in,  for  a  little  fan,  at  the  Quakers'  meet- 
ing. 

Pen,  But,  pray,  my  dear,  let  me  ask  you,  is 
there  not  some  coldness  between  you  and  my  bro- 
ther of  late  1 

La  Blond.  Oh,  la!  Miss  Penny,  as  if  you  did  not 
know:  Master  Watty  has  not  put  his  foot  into  our 
shop  these  six  weeks. 

Pen.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  it. 

La  Blond.  However,  Miss  Penny,  it  is  not  that 
vexes  me,  but  his  rudeness  when  he  meets  one  in 
a  public  place.  The  other  night,  at  Mile-end  as- 
sembly, he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had 
been  a  dog.  I  don't  know  that  he  had  an  v  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  my  company :  I  was  there  with  IMiss 
Fly-blow,  a  great  butcher's  daughter  in  Newgale- 
market;  I'm  sure  she  will  have  a  matter  of  six 
thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune;  and  we  came  in 
Mr.  Deputy  Duniplin's  own  chariot,  that  waited 
for  us  all  the  while. 


Enter  YoUNG  Cockney. 

Young  C.  Sister,  they  want  the  key  of  the 
beanfet,  to  get  the  spoons  and  the  silver  candle- 
sticks. 

Pen.  Oh !  brother,  come  here.  Hovv  is  it  you 
have  affronted  Miss  La  Blond  1  She  tells  rae  you 
have  behaved  very  ill  to  her. 

Young  C.  Who,  I  behaved  ill  to  her?  Lord! 
Miss  La  Blond,  I  wonder  how  you  can  fib  on  a 
body  so.  I'll  be  judged  by  anybody  in  the  world  : 
I  am  sure  I  have  not  spoke  a  word  to  her  I  don't 
know  the  day  when. 

Pen.  Well,  and  more  shame  for  you. 

La  Blond.  Oh!  pray,  don't  scold  him,  Miss 
Penny :  Master  Watty  may  speak  or  let  it  alone, 
just  as  he  pleases.  But,  perhaps,  sir,  you  think  I 
don't  know  the  reason  of  all  this.  There's  a  West 
Indian  fortune  in  the  house :  I  am  below  your 
notice  now;  but,  believe  me,  you  are  every  bit  as 
much  below  mine.  \^Exit. 

Young  C.  Do  you  know,  sister  Penny,  that  she 
>  Ijas  given  it  out  all  over  the  town  that  I  am  swore 
to  her  on  a  book;  and  if  I  am,  it  won't  hold  good 
in  law,  for  it  was  only  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Enter  Old  Cockney  and  a  Maid-servant,  and 
«/ftiru>ar(is  Priscilla  Tomboy,  in  a  hoydening 
manner. 

Old  C.  Come,  Margery,  let  us  see  how  you  have 
settled  the  things  for  the  company :  have  you 
dusted  well,  and  swept?  no  cobwebs,  nor  slut's 
corners!  have  yon  put  candles  in  all  the  sconces? 
Come,  Penny,  child,  go  into  the  next  room,  and 
help  the  maid  to  set  out  the  silver  coflfee-pot,  and 
best  set  of  burnt  china  on  the  tea-table. 

[^Exeunt  Pen.  and  Maid. 

Young  C.  When  we  begin  to  dance,  papa,  who 
shall  I  take  out  for  a  partner? 

Old  C.  Let  me  consider — 

Prts.  ftliss  La  Blond,  to  be  sure. 

Old  C.  Miss  Muzzy,  Deputy  Muzzy's  daughter, 
child  ;  she  is  a  very  great  fortune.  But  I  must  go 
and  order  card-tables  in  the  next  room.  [Exit. 

Pris.  Oh,  lard !  Watty,  see  here  if  I  have  not 
tore  my  gown. 

Young  C.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Pris.  And  why  are  you  glad  of  it? 

Young  C.  Because  I  am.  Who  sent  for  you 
up  stairs? 

Pris.  Why,  your  uncle  Barnacle  desired  me  to 
come  up. 


Young  C.  My  uncle  Barnacle  !  I  do  not  believe 
it. 

Pris.  I  am  sure  but  he  did  though;  he  called  a 
bit  agone  at  the  shop,  and  said  he'd  be  here  him- 
self presently. 

Young  C.  Well,  if  you  dine  with  us,  you  shall 
not  stay  in  the  evening  to  dance. 

Pris.  I  will,  if  Hike  it. 

Young  C.  You  sha'n't,  miss. 

Pris.  Master  Watty,  why  don't  you  go  to  see 
poor  Miss  La  Blond?  The  folks  say  she  is  going 
mad  for  love  of  you:  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  marry 
her. 

Young  C.  I  am  sure  I  won't,  though :  I  would 
let  her  go  to  Bedlam  first. 

Pris.  Ecod  !  I  believe  she  is  only  making  game. 
{Runs  off.) 

Young  C.  I  am  determined  she  shall  not  dance 
to-night  for  her  assurance.  I  will  go  this  moment 
and  tell  my  papa  of  her,  that  I  will.  lExit, 

.En/er  Barnacle  and  Sightly. 

Barn.  Business  with  me,  sir!  Well,  sir,  come 
this  way,  and  let  me  hear  it:  I  don't  know  that 
ever  I  saw  your  face  before. 

Sight.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  did,  sir;  but  if 
you  will  have  patience — 

Barn.  And  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  have  pa- 
tience, are  you  to  give  rae  laws  in  my  own  house? 
No  dragooning  here,  good  Captain ;  you  are  in  the 
city  of  London,  sir ;  we  are  not  apt  to  be  put  under 
military  execution  here. 

Sight.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Barn.  None  of  your  rudeness  to  me,  sir;  I  have 
been  understood  by  your  betters  ;  but,  I  suppose, 
you  are  disbanded,  and  want  to  raise  money  upon 
your  half-pay.  Well,  I  won't  deal  with  you :  I 
have  lost  money  enough  by  the  army.  I  have  a 
note-of-hand  by  rae  from  one  of  j'our  captains  for 
four  pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Sight.  But,  sir,  my  business  is  of  a  very  different 
nature.  There  is  a  young  lady,  who,  I  understand, 
is  under  your  care;  and,  if  you  will  please  to  read 
that  letter — 

Barn.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  letter  from  the  young  lady 
herself  to  you,  I  suppose,  sir;  desiring  you  to 
come  and  ask  my  consent  to  marry  her.  So,  then, 
you  are  a  fortune-hunter.  What  servant-maid  in 
the  neighbourhood,  now,  have  you  been  getting 
intelligence  from  about  this  girl  and  her  money? 
And,  if  you  succeed,  how  much  commission,  how 
much  brokerage? 

Sight.  Sir,  1  am  a  gentleman. 

Barn.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then,  sir?  Have  you 
got  any  money  in  the  funds.  Captain?  My  father 
was  a  pin-maker,  and  I  have  forty  thousand  pounds 
there. 

Sight.  Sir,  I  must  tell  you — 

Barn.  And,  sir,  I  must  tell  you — What,  I  sup- 
pose, because  fighting  is  your  trade,  you  come  vi 
et  arniis,  to  cut  my  throat.  If  that's  the  case,  I 
must  call  for  assistance.  Here,  John,  Thomas, 
Richard! 

Sight.  Upo"  my  word,  Mr.  Barnacle — 

Barn.  Well,  and  upon  ray  word,  too,  sir;  I 
believe  my  word  will  go  as  far  as  your's,  if  you  go 
to  that.  What,  do  you  come  to  affront  me  in  ray^ 
own  house?  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  have 
treated  rae  with  great  ill-manners  ?  The  first  people 
in  the  kingdom  have  come  cap  in  hand  to  me;  and 
shall  a  puppy — 

Sight.  Puppy,  sir! 

AIR.— Captain  Sightly. 

Look  gou,  sir,  your  years  protect  you, 
No  vain  terrors  need  affect  you. 


Young  C. 
Pris. 
Sight. 
Barn. 


ACT  II,  SCENK  l.j  THE  ROMP, 

'Scorn  alone  from  me  you'll  nieel ; 
But,  inpitij,  I  advise  you, 
_ !       Lest  another  should  chastise  you, 

Learn  with  genfleiiifit  to  treat. 
For  the  lady,  free  she  chose  me  ; 

Neither  brib'd,  nor  fore  d  her  voice: 
■Anil,  however  you  oppose  me, 

Know,  I  dure  maintain  her  choice.  ^Exit. 

Enter  YoUNG  Cocknev. 

Barn.  This  is  an  incendiary ;  we  shall  have  an 
ill-spelt  letter  to-inorrow,  or  next  day,  thrown  into 
the  area,  threatening  to  burn  the  iiouse.  Here, 
Walter,  call  that  fellow  hack. 

Vouny  C.  Call  that  lellow  back. 

Barn.  Call  hiiu  back  yourself. 

J  oung  C.  Captain,  Captain  !  come  back,  come 
back. 

,  Re-enter  Captain  Sightly. 

Sight.  Well,  what  do  you  want? 
Young  C.  My  uncle  wants  to  speak  to  you. 
Barn.  Bid  Priscilla  Tomboy  come  hither. 
Young  C.  Bid  Piiscilla  Tomboy  come  hither. 
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You,  sir? 


You! 


Yes,  I'll  lake  a  wife  and  fling  you; 
Take  a  wife,  and  get  an  heir. 


All.  \  Heaven  to  your  senses  bring  you  ! 

(  Ah  I  dear  uncle,  have  a  care,         f 


{^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


JEnfer  Priscilla  Tomboy  and  Penelope. 

Barn.  I'll  put  an  end  to  this  atFair  directly. 
.Captain,  if  you  please,  I  want  to  speak  with  you 
again  one  moment.  Come  here,  Miss  Prissy;  did 
you  ever  see  this  young  gentleman  before? 

Pris.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  did. 

Barn.  Well,  but  you  never  wi^ote  to  him,  did 
you? 

Pris.  Yes,  but  I  did  though. 

Barn,  And  where  did  you  get  acquainted  with 
him,  mistress? 

-    Pris.   V\  hy,  if  you  must  know,  I  got  acquainted 
with  him  at  a  friend's  Iiouse. 

Barn.  A  friend's  house  !  A  friend  of  your's,  in- 
deed! 

Pris.  Yes,  a  friend  of  mine;  and  he  is  my  choice; 
and,  if  you  do  not  give  your  consent,  why,  I  will 
marry  him  without  it. 

Barn.  Fetch  nie  the  key  of  the  back-garret. 

Pris.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  :  you  are 
going  to  lock  me  up  ;  but  I  don't  care.  {Cries.) 

Sight.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  use  the  young  lady  ill  on 
my  account. 


Barn. 

Sight, 

Pris, 

I  Young  C 

i  Pen, 

(Barn, 

i  Sight.     3 
I  Pris.        < 


Sirrah,  leave  the  house  this  minute. 
Or  I'll  send  to  my  Lord  Mayor. 

Sir,  I  want  not  to  slay  in  it ; 

Wherefore  do  you  rave  and  stare? 

l^ou  may  lock  me  up  in  prison. 
But  I  mind  not  that  a  straw, 

Her'n  the  fault  is  more  than  his'n. 

Uncle,  brother,  pray,  withdraw. 

To  bring  up  a  romp's  the  devil! 


Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Captain,  pray,  sir,  be  so  civil — 
Young  C,      Hold,  sir,  hold!  you  must  not  strike. 

Life  and  death!  I'm  out  of  patience. 
And  I  loill  at  nothing  slick  ; 

So,  niece,  nephew,  ward,  relations, 
'Gad!  I'll  play  you  alia  trick. 


IB 


!  Barn, 


YoungC. 
iPen,  ^ 

jBarn, 

Pen. 


}  Stick  at  nothing! pray,  sir,  tarry; 
J       What  is  it  you  mean  to  do? 

'Sblood!  you  dog,  you  slut,  I'll  marry; 

Marry ! 


Scene  J.— A  little  Yard  and  Garden  behind  Cock- 
ney's house. 

Enter  Priscilla   Tomboy,   taking  a  letter  from 
her  pocket;  Miss  La  Blond  following. 

Pris.  Here,  this  way;  come  into  the  yard  here, 
I  am  afraid  to  speak  or  move  in  the  hou.s"e,  I  am  so 
watched.  Here  is  a  letter  for  the  Captain:  you 
will  make  apologies  about  my  writing,  becausethe 
lines  are  a  little  crooked  :  excuse  my  spelling,  too ; 
and  if  he  cannot  make  out  all  the  words,  do  you 
help  him. 

La  Blond.  Never  fear;  I  shall  take  it  to  his 
lodgings  myself:  but  it  seems  your  guardian  did 
not  behave  well  to  him  this  morning;  Master 
Watty,  too,  was  unmannerly  ;  and  he  swears  ven- 
geance against  him. 

Pris.  With  all  my  liearl;  let  him  beat  him  while 
he  is  able  to  stand  over  liim.  But  there's  a  rare 
bustle  within.  The  old  man  swears  that  Watty 
shall  not  have  me  now,  and  he  is  going  to  send  me 
back  to  the  West  Indies  directly:  he  is,  'faith! 
He  is  gone  to  Deplford  to  speak  to  a  captain  of  a 
ship  ;  but  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  West  Indies  for 
him.  And  what  do  you  think  I  have  done?  I  have 
persuaded  Watty  that  my  love  for  the  Captain,  and 
my  writing  to  him,  was  all  only  a  sham. 

La  Blond.  A  sham!  How  could  you  do  that? 
Pris.  Oh!   very  easily,  by  flattering  him  up  :  by 
telling  him  he  is  a  pretty  young  man,  and  has  hand- 
some legs,  you  may  make  him  believe  anything. 

La  Blond,  Well,  Miss  Prissy,  I  am  sure  I  wish 
to  see  you  happy  with  all  my  heart;  but  I  am  not 
unacquainted  with  the  family  of  the  Cockneys  ;  and,\ 
believe  me,  if  they  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  young 
lady  of  a  very  large  fortune,  they  would  not  make 
such  a  fuss  about  you  as  they  do. 

Pris.  Oh  !  I  know  that  well  enough.  They  are 
as  frightened  as  the  vengeance  now  about  my 
going  to  Jamaica,  because  they  think  they  shall 
lose  my  money.  So  I  have  told  Watty,  that  if  he 
can  manage  it,  I  will  go  off  with  him  to  Scotland 
to-night ;  where,  they  say,  folks  may  be  married 
in  spite  of  anv  one. 

La  Blond.  Go  off  with  him  to  Scotland? 
Pris.  There,  now  she  is  jealous,  (.^iirfe.)  Hush! 
speak  softly.  It  is  agreed  between  us,  that  we  are 
to  go  out  together  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  Don't  you 
think  that  the  Captain  could  hit  npon  some  con- 
trivance to  meet  us  in  the  street,  and  take  nie  from 
Watty?  He  shall  not  have  much  trouble,  for, 
ecod!  I  will  be  willing  enough  to  go;  and  if  he 
does  but  bluster  and  swear  a  little,  poor  Watty  will 
be  afraid  to  say  a  word. 

La  Blond.  Take  you  from  him? 
Pris.  Why,  'tis  the  only  way  to  get  me;  if  it  is 
not  done  to-night,  it's  odds  if  the  old  man  will  not 
send  me  od' to-morrow. 

La  Blond.  Let  me  consider  a  little. 

Pris.  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Miss  La  Blond? 

Ln  Blond.  Why,  look  you.  Miss  Prissy,  this  is 

a  very  serious  afi'air,  and  should  be  well  weighed 

before  anything  is  done  in  it.     But  I  will  go  with 

your  letter  to  the  Captain. 

Pris.  Ay,  do,  wiy  dear;  and  when  I  am  married 
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to  the  Captain,  you  may  have  Watty  yourself,  if 
yon  like  it ;  and  I  dare  say,  one  day  or  other,  he 
Avill  be  an  alderman.  But,  stay,  let  me  go  this 
■way,  and  do  you  go  that ;  for  if  they  see  us  toge- 
ther they  may  suspect.  Miss  La  Blend,  desire  the 
Captain  to  bring  his  servant  along  with  him ;  and 
tell  him,  if  he  is  a  good  fellow,  he  shall,  when  I  ara 
married  to  his  master,  have  as  much  rum  as  ever 
he  can  drink  for  nothing.         l^Exit  Miss  La  Blond. 

Enter  YovtiG  COCKNEY. 

Young  C.  Miss  Prissy,  Miss  Prissy,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Pris,  Well,  what  do  you  want? 

Young  C,  Why,  Miss  Prissy,  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  what  you  were  saying  to  me  ;  and,  if  I  were 
sure  you  would  not  return  to  any  of  your  old 
tricks — 

Pr'ts.  Why,  to  be  sure.  Master  W  atty,  I  have 
been  a  very  sad  girl,  and  I  do  not  deserve  that 
you  should  have  any  kindness  for  me. 

Young  C.  Perhaps,  Miss  Prissy,  you  think  I 
cannot  get  a  wife.  There  is  a  widow  gentlewoman, 
■worth  a  matter  of  forty  thousand  pounds;  her  hus- 
band was  a  great  sugar-baker  in  Ratcliffe-High- 
■way  ;  and  if  I  would  marry  her,  she  would  settle 
every  farthing  she  is  worth  upon  me. 

Pris.  Indeed,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Young  C.  But  you  are  for  an  otficer,  it  seems; 
and  I  don't  see  that  they  are  a  bit  cleverer  than 
other  people.  I  believe  I  have  been  reckoned  as 
genteel  as  any  of  them ;  besides,  what  is  a  little 
outside  shewl  If  you  had  a  mind  to  go  to  Scot- 
land with  this  here  Captain,  now,  it's  odds  if  he 
could  find  money  to  pay  for  a  post-chaise. 

Pris.  I  don't  care  for  the  Captain  ;  I  wish  you 
■would  not  mention  him  at  all :  I  am  ashamed  when- 
ever I  think  of  him. 

Young  C.  So  you  ought,  miss. 

Pris.  I  know  I  ought,  but  I  was  bewitched:  I 
am  sure  I  have  been  crying  about  it  like  anything ; 
only  see,  Watty,  how  red  my  eyes  are. 

Young  C.  Ah!  fudge!  that  is  no  crying;  you 
have  been  putting  an  onion  to  them.  But,  I  say, 
if  you  get  yourself  ready,  I  will  go  along  with  you 
as  soon  as  it  is  dusk.  Don't  you  think  these  clothes 
become  me.  Miss  Prissy?  I  have  a  mind  to  take 
them  along  with  us. 

Pris,  You  look  very  jemmy  in  them,  I  am  sure. 

Young  C.  Why,  I  think  they  shew  the  fall  of  my 
shoulders.  I  have  a  very  fine  fall  in  my  shoulders  ; 
have  not  I,  Miss  Prissy  1 

Pris.  Yes,  indeed  have  you. 

Young  C.  Well,  but  there's  one  thing  as  per- 
haps you  did  not  know.  If  you  marry  without  my 
uncle's  consent,  you  are  not  to  have  no  fortune;  so 
that  I  am  taking  you  hap  at  a  hazard;  and  if  he 
should  not  forgive  us  afterwards,  I  shall  have  you 
to  maintain  ;  which  will  be  very  hard  upon  me. 

Pris,  Oh  !  but  he  will  forgive  us  ;  besides,  if  you 
go  with  me  to  Jamaica,  I'll  raise  the  negers  for  us; 
it's  only  beating  them  well,  giving  them  a  few  yams, 
and  they'll  do  anything  you  bid  them. 

Young  C.  Well,  we  cannot  go  yet ;  but  you  may 
prepare  yourself  while  I  step  in.  Miss  Prissy, 
don't  you  think  our  going  off  will  be  in  the  news- 
papers? We  hear  that  a  great  Vest  Indian  fortune 
has  lately  eloped  with  the  son  of  an  eminent  grocer 
in  the  city !  And  when  we  come  back.  Lord !  I 
■warrant  there  will  be  noise  enough  about  us.  [^Exit. 

Pris.  Quasheba,  Quasheba,  Quasheba  ! 

{The  negro  girl  appears  at  the  window,  and  throws 
out  the  things  her  mistress  calls  for ;  which  she  puts 
on  as  fast  as  she  gets  them.) 

Qiiash.  What,  missy  1 

Pris,  Throw  out  my  hat  and  my  shawl.    I  will 


be  ready  in  a  minute  ;  he  shall  not  wait  for  me,  I  : 
warrant  him.     How  purely  I  have  managed  it!    If 
the  Captain  does  but  meet  us  now — Watty  thinks,  , 
as  sure  as  anything,  I  will  go  oft'  with  him.     He  is 
the  greatest  fool  that  I  ever  knew.     But  suppose  i 
the  Captain  does  not  meet  us,  must  I  go  off  with 
Watty?     Ecod!  I  will  not:  I  will  bawl  out  in  the 
street,  and  say  he  is  running  away  with  me.     Let  j 
me  see  now,  have  I  got  all  my  things'!  have  I  for-  ' 
got  nothing? 

AIR.— Priscilla  Tomboy. 

Dear  me,  how  I  long  to  be  married. 
And  in  my  own  coach  to  be  carried! 

Beside  me  to  see. 

How  charming  'tivill  be'. 

My  husband,  and,  may  be, 

A  sweet  little  baby 

As  pretty  as  he. 

Already  J  hear 

Its  tongue  in  my  ear: 

Papa,  papa ! 

Mamma,  mamma! 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Oh,  gracious!  what  culling, 
What  stamping,  ivhat  bawling, 

When  first  I  am  missed  by  the  clan  ! 
Miss  Molly  will  chatter. 
Old  Squaretoes  will  clatter  ; 
But  catch  me  again  if  they  can.  \_Exit, 

Scene  II — Ludgate-hiU,  with  a  view  of  St.  PauVs 
church. 

JJwfer  Captain  Sightly  and  Miss  La  Blond. 

La  Blond.  Captain  Sightly  I  Mercy  on  us  !  how 
you  frightened  me ! 

Sight.  Well,  you  see  I  ara  a  true  soldier,  at  my 
post,  and  ready  to  engage.  Her  letter  mentions 
the  Bell  Savage  inn  ;  if  so,  we  cannot  be  better 
stationed  than  here. 

La  Blond.  But  I  say,  Captain,  when  you  have 
got  Miss  Tomboy,  where  do  you  think  to  take  her? 

Sight.  To  Scotland  directly,  my  girl. 

La  Blond.  No,  no  ;  that  will  never  do.  She  shall 
go  and  lie  at  my  aunt's  to-night ;  and,  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  am  certain  we  will  hit  upon  a  plan  to  get  Mr. 
Barnacle's  consent  to  your  marriage. 

Sight.  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  leave  everything  to 
you :  I  ara  sure  I  cannot  be  in  more  trusty  hands. 

La  Blond.  Hush,  hush!  I  hear  them  coming; 
hide  yourself  for  a  few  minutes.  {They  retire.) 

Enter  Young  Cockney  and  Priscilla  Tomboy, 

Pris.  La!  Master  Watty,  you  hurry  so  fast;  I 
voiv  I  must  stop  and  rest  myself,  so  I  must ;  I  am. 
as  tired  as  anything. 

Young  C.  Why  would  you  not  let  me  call  a 
hackney-coach,  then?  But  I  tell  you  it  will  be  dark 
presently,  and  we  shall  meet  some  highwaymen  on 
the  road  near  London. 

Pris.  Well,  stay  a  moment,  then,  till  I  tie  my 
swash. 

Young  C.  Well,  then,  tie  your  swash.  j 

Pris.  It  was  you  that  was  so  long  before  you  | 
came  out.     Oh,  la !   there  are  two  great  big  men 
standing  at  yonder  corner.    I  won't  go  anv  farther, 
Master  Watty. 

Young  C.  What's  the  matter  with  you.  Miss 
Prissy?     La!  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Pris.  Master  Watty,  just  step  to  that  corner, 
and  see  if  they  are  gone.  Never  fear,  I  won't  leave 
you.  {Gives  him  the  end  of  her  shaid  to  hold,  and 
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while  he  is  looking  another  way,  she  runs  off  with 
Captain  Sightly.) 

Young  C.  If  everl  knew  the  like  of  you!  There's 
no  danger ;  come  along. 

[liiscovers  the  trick,  and  runs  after  them. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Miss  La  Biond's  aunt's 
house. 

Enter  Captain  Sightly,  Priscilla  Tomboy, 
anrfMiss  La  Blond.  The  Captain  fastens  the 
door. 

Young  C.  (  Without.)  Miss  Prissy,  I  know  very 
well  you  are  here;  I  saw  you  here  with  your  Cap- 
tain. I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Miss  La  Blond,  to  encourage  a  young  lady  to  run 
away  from  her  friends. 

Sight.  What  the  devil  shall  we  do  now? 

Pris.  (7'o  Sight.)  Say  I  am  not  here. 

Sight.  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  not  here. 

Pris.  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  not — 

Young  C.  (  Without.)  Ah,  ah!  I  see  you,  miss, 
through  the  keyhole. 

Sight.  What  shall  we  do? 

Pris.  Let  him  in:  who's  afraid?  Come  in, 
Master  Watty  ;  who  cares  for  you  ?  {She  opens  the 
door.) 

Enter  Young  Cockney. 

Young  C.  And  who  cares  for  you?  Will  you 
come  home,  Miss  Prissy? 

Pris.  No,  I  won't,  t  wish,  Master  Watty,  you 
would  make  yourself  scarce. 

Young  C.  Well,  miss,  you  will  be  made  to  re- 
pent of  this. 

QUARTETTO.— Priscilla  Tomboy,  Captain 
Sightly,  Young  Cockney,  and  Miss  La 
Blond. 

Pris.  Get  you  gone,  you  nasty  thing,  you; 

Do  you  think  I  care  for  you? 

Young  C.  I  tciU go,  and  shortly  briny  you 

Those  shall  make  you  dearly  rue. 
And  to  you,  sir,  I'll  bring  two,  sir.'' 


Sight. 
Pris. 


Who,  sir?  who,  sir?  ivho? 


Young  C.  Never  mind,  no  matter  ivho. 

Sight.        If  that  here  you  longer  tarry. 
You  may  chance  away  to  carry 
That  you  will  not  like  to  bear. 

Pris.  You'll  well  be  beaten. 

Young C.  What,  you  threaten? 

Pris.  Captain,  draw  your  sword  and  swear. 

Sight.        'Sblood  and  thunder! 

La  Blond.  Stand  asunder. 

Young  C.      Let  him  touch  me  if  he  dare. 

Pris.  Master  Watt,  I'll  tell  you  luhat, 

Home  you  had  much  better  trot. 

Young  C.  Will  you  go  with  me  or  not? 

Pris.  Trot,  Watt,  I  will  not. 

Get  you  gone,  you  nasty  thing,  Sfc. 

[^Priscilla  puts  herself  in  a  boxing  attitude, 
and  heats  Young  Cockney  off.     Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Inside  of  Cockney's  house. 

£n<er  Barncle, Young  Cockney,  andPENELOPE. 

Barn.  I  say  I  will  not  see  her ;  let  her  go  from 
■whence  she  came.    I  shall  write  her  friends  in  Ja- 


maica word,  by  the  next  packet,  that  I  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  her;  and  that  when  I  was  on 
the  eve  of  sending  her  hack  to  them,  she  ran  away 
from  me  with  a  young  fellow  that  nobody  knows. 

Young  C.  Do  so,  uncle;  and  I  wonder  she  has 
the  impudence  to  come  back,  after  staying  out  all 
night. 

Barn.  And  I  wonder,  sirrah,  you  dare  have  the 
impudence  to  take  her  out,  when  I  ordered  her  to 
keep  her  room  :  it  is  all  your  doings. 

Pen.  Well,  pray,  dear  sir,  let  me  prevail  upon 
you  to  see  her,  and  hear  what  she  can  say  for  her- 
self. 

Young  C.  She  can  say  nothing  for  herself,  sister 
Penny;  and  I  believe  Miss  La  Blond  was  con- 
cerned along  with  them,  however  fair  she  may 
carry  it. 

Pen.  Well,  uncle,  will  you  condescend  to  see 
this  mad  girl  ? 

Barn.  Where  is  she? 

Pen.  Above,  in  my  chamber  ;  she  is  afraid  to 
come  down  without  your  permission.  She  seems 
really  sorry  for  what  she  has  done,  and,  perhaps, 
things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  they  appear. 

Young  C.  Oh  !  I  warrant  they  are  bad  enough. 

Barn.  I'll  break  your  bones,  you  dog. 

Young  C.  For  what? 

Barn.  Bid  that  girl  come  hither.  [Exit  Pen.'^ 
But,  here,  take  this  stick,  I  will  not  trust  myself 
near  her  with  it,  lest  I  should  do  her  a  mischief. 
(  Gives  his  cane  to  Young  C. ) 

Enter  Priscilla  Tomboy  and  Penelope. 

Barn.  Oh  !  Madam  Run-away — 

Pris.  Don't  be  angry,  pray,  don't,  and  I'll  tell 
you— 

Barn.  Hussy,  what  made  you  go  out  last  night? 

Pris.  Why,"it  was  Master  Watty  made  me;  we 
were  going  to  Scotland  to  be  married. 

Barn.  To  Scotland!   Oh!  you  dog,  Walter! 

Young  C.  Well,  it  was  she  herself  proposed  it. 

Pris.  Suppose  I  did  ;  you  know,  when  I  was  iu 
the  house  I  never  could  be  at  rest  for  you  ;  he  was 
always  making  love  to  me. 

Young  C.  I  make  love  to  her!  I  never  spoke  a 
civil  word  to  her  in  all  my  life. 

Barn.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah.  But  I  say, 
where  have  you  been  all  night?  Let  me  hear  that. 

Pris.  You'll  be  angry. 

Barn.  Tell  me  the  truth. 

Pris.  Why,  the  gentleman  that  loves  me,  the 
officer  that  was  here  yesterday,  met  me  and  Master 
Watty  in  the  street,  and  so  he  took  me  away  from 
him  :  and — but  why  did  little  Watty  take  me  out? 

Barn.  Ay,  it's  very  true;  it's  ail  your  fault, 
sirrah.     But  where  did  he  take  you? 

Pris.  To  his  lodgings  :  for  he  said  he  loved  me, 
so  he  could  not  live  without  me  ;  and  if  I  did  not 
consent  to  be  his  wife,  he  said  he  would  kill  him- 
self on  the  spot. 

Barn.  Kill  himself!  you  wicked  girl! 

Pris.  I  knew  you  would  be  in  a  passion  about  it. 

Barn.  Hark  you,  hussy,  I  have  but  one  ques- 
tion more  to  ask  you  :  are  you  ruined  or  not? 

Pris.  Oh,  dear!   He,  he,  he  ! 

Barn.  You  impudent — 

Pris.  Little  Watty  makes  me  laugh. 

Barn.  And  so  you  and  the  gentleman  passed  for 
man  and  wife? 

Pris.  Why,  I'll  assure  you,  at  first  I  was  very 
much  against  it,  for  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was 
becoming  ;  and  he  said  he  would  rather  lie  in  the 
street  than  incommode  me;  and  I,  seeing  him  so 
polite,  said  he  should  not  run  the  risk  of  catching 
cold  for  the  love  of  me. 

Barn.  And  so  you — 

Pris,  Why,  he  said  he  would  be  civil  to  me ; 
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and  I'm  sure  he'll  marry  me,  for  he  gave  me  his 
promise  two  or  three  times. 

Bam.  Get  you  gone,  hussy! 

Pris.  I  knew  now  this  would  be  the  way. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Captain  Sightly,  sir,  desires  to  speak  to 
you. 

Barn.  Desire  him  to  walk  up.  \_Exit  Serv. 

Pris.  Sir,  if  you  will  please  to  speak  to  Watty. 
Young  C.  Sir,  please  to  speak  to  Prissy. 
Barn.  Have  done,  you  couple  of  devils. 

£«<«•  Captain  Sightly  and  Miss  La  Blond. 

Sir,  I'm  informed  that  your  name  is  Charles  Sightly, 
lieutenant  in  I  know  not  what  regiment  of  foot; 
that  you  have  seduced  this  girl — 

Pris.  Well,  why  don't  you  say  we  are  married? 

Barn.  In  a  word.  Captain,  I  am  infoinied  my 
hopeful  ward  here  has  passed  the  night  ut  your 
lodgings  :  answer  me  upon  your  honour  ;  is  it  so  or 
iiof!  for  in  that  case  I  must  even  give  her  to  you. 

Sight.  You  ask  me  upon  my  honour"! 

Barn.  Ay,  I  do,  sir. 

Sight.  Then,  sir,  I  will  not  give  it  in  a  falsehood 
for  my  interest ;  the  young  lady  is  perfectly  inno- 
centj  and  this  only  a  scheme  to  incline  you  to  con- 
sent to  our  marriage. 

Pris.  Oh  !  you  fool ! 

Barn.  Hold  your  tongue,  impudence  !  You  are 
a  brave  young  fellow,  1  believe,  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  her  than  my  own  relation;  therefore,  I  give 
her  to  you  ;  and  let  this  teach  you  for  the  future  to 
use  candour  on  all  occasions. 

Pris.  Oh!  my  dear  guardian  !  {Runs  and  kisses 
him.') 

Barn.  You  sjioil  my  wig.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  you.  Hark  you,  child,  (to  Miss  La  Blond)  do 
you  think  if  a  husband  were  thrown  in  your  way. 


old  enough  to  be  your  father,  that  old  Nick  would 
not  tempt  vou?  you  understand  me. 

La  Blond.  Sir,  I  think  I  should  make  him  a  good 
wife. 

Barn.  Say 'st  thou  so,  my  girP  Well,  then,  I 
will  marry  you  myself  to-morrow  morning.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  are  heartily  welcome :  pray, 
salute  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom.  And  now 
let  us  forget  all  past  bickerings  and  misunder- 
standings, and  be  as  merry  as  music  and  good 
cheer  can  make  us. 

FINALE. 

Young  C.  Hear,  city  youths,  this  friendly  rhyme, 

"Tis  worthy  ivell  attending ; 
Oh !  go  not  on.,  your  precious  time 

In  vain  delights  mis-spending. 
Bucks,  bloods, and  smarts, rej'ormyourways, 

Leave  dancing,  wenching,  gaming, plays; 
First  get  the  casli,  then  cut  a  flash. 

Nor  be  asham'd  of  mending. 

Sight.       /  have  been  naughty,  I  confess. 
But  noiv  you  need  not  doubt  it, 
I  mean  my  follies  to  redress. 

And  straight  will  set  about  it. 
'Tis  modest  sweetness  gives  the  grace. 
To  birth,  to  fortune,  and  to  face: 
That  charm  secure,  will  long  endure. 
And  all  is  vaiii  without  it. 

Pris.        And  now  our  scenic  task  is  done. 

This  comes  of  course,  you  know,  sirs. 

We  drop  the  mask  off  evWy  one. 
And  stand  in  statu  quo,  sirs. 

Your  ancient  friends  and  servants  we, 

Who  humbly  wait  for  your  decree; 

One  gracious  smile  to  crown  our  toil. 
And  happy  let  us  go,  sirs.  {^Exeunt. 


THE  MOGUL  TALE; 

Or,    the    descent    OF    THE    BALLOON 

A  FARCE,  IN  TWO  ACTS. 
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THE   MOGUL 
JOHNNY 
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DOCTOR 
UUNUCHS 


LADIES 

FANNY 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — The  Garden  of  the  Mogul,  adjoining  to 
the  seraglio. 

Enter  First  and  Second  Ladies. 

1  Lady.  Who  do  you  tliitik  is  the  emperor's 
favourite  nowl  whilst  I  continued  his  favourite 
myself,  I  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  inquiry. 

2  Ladij.  You  may  be  the  emperor's  again:  as  to 
me,  I  shall  never  enjoy  his  favour.  But  here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Third  Lady. 

3  Lady.  So,  here  you  are  musiug  and  plotting 
mischief  against  me,  because  the  Sultan  loves  me  : 
well,  the  woman  who  possesses  his  heart  is  sure 
to  have  every  woman  in  the  seraglio  against  her ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  you  was  kind  to  me. 
i^To  the  first  Lady.) 

_  1  Lady.  Yes,  my  dear  Sophy,  when  you  was  in 
distress  ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  if  ever  tiiat  time 
should  come  again,  we  will  be  as  kind  again,  and 
love  you  as  well  as  ever. 

3  Lady.  You  think  so  :  however,  our  sex  are 
seldom  kind  to  the  woman  that  is  so  prosperous ; 
their  pity  is  confined  to  those  that  are  forsaken — to 
be  forsaken  and  ugly  are  the  greatest  distresses  a 
woman  can  have.      "  [^Exit. 


\  Lady.  Let  her  go;  a  good-for-nothing,  happy 
creature!  however,  by  some  accident,  she  is  the 
favourite  now,  perhaps  some  of  us  may  become 
favourites  soon— Sister,  what's  that?  (^Looking up.') 
I  tremble  all  over ! 

2  Lady.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  great  ravenons  bird 
coming  to  devour  us:  is  it  a  fowl"!  Perhaps  it  is 
the  chariot  of  some  of  the  gods  of  the  Genfoos. 

1  Lady.  Oh  !  no,  it  cannot  be  a  bird,  it  has  no 
wings.  Perhaps  this  is  our  prophet  Mahomet 
coming  to  earth  again,  and  this  is  his  chariot :  it 
is:  they  are  gods,  I  see  their  heads.  {Balloon 
descends.)  Let  us  not  be  afraid,  if  they  bear  the 
shape  of  men,  (as  gods,  they  say,  mostly  do)  let  us 
face  them. 

2  Lady.  Oh,  dear  heart!  stay — I  never  saw  a 
god  in  all  my  life;  and  yet,  if  they  come  in  the 
shape  of  men,  why,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  so 
much  afraid  of  them  neither.  [Exeunt, 

^Hfej- Johnny,  Fanny,  and  Doctor. 

Johnny.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  The  devil  take  all 
balloons,  I  say!  what  a  cursed  confounded  journey 
we  have  had  of  it !  Fan,  come  out :  where  the 
devil  are  we,  after  alll  in  Scotland,  Denmark,  or 
Ireland,  or  Norway,  or  limbo?  It  is  devilish  hot'. 
(Fans  himself  with  his  hat.)  Why,  Fan!  where  are 
you.  Fan ! 
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Fanny.  I'm  here,  Johnny.    Oh,  lard!  I  am  so 

glad  to  set  my  foot  on  Christian  ground  again. 

Johnny,  Christian  ajround,  joutbol!  why,  we're 
in  limbo;  it  must  be  limbo,  or  Greenland.  Doctor, 
what  say  you  1  it  is  Greenland,  is  it  not? 

Doctor.  Why,  man,  Greenland  is  cold;  quite  the 
reverse  of  this  climate ;  this  is  either  east,  west, 
or  south,  but  which  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  north,  by  the  heat;  other  conclusions  I  draw 
from  otlier  causes:  I  know  we  are  a  thousand 
miles  from  our  native  land,  from  the  swiftness  of 
our  machine's  motion,  and  the  length  of  time  we 
have  been  in  it;  another  conclusion  is,  that  not 
knowing  the  paths  we  have  come,  we  know  not 
where  we  are.  I  know  only  that  we  are  in  a  close 
walk  of  trees,  with  houses  at  a  distance  :  we  may 
be  amongst  people  who  pay  no  regard  to  genius, 
science,  or  invention-,  but  ma}'  put  us  all  to 
death,  taking  us  for  three  witches  that  ride  in  the 
air. 

Fanny.  Oh,  lard!  put  us  all  to  death!  Is  all  our 
fine  ride  in  the  air  come  to  this?  Oh,  lard!  oh, 
lard! 

Johnny.  Ay,  Fan,  and  how  the  people  clapped 
and  huzzaed  when  they  saw  us  mount  in  the  air  ! 
The}'  little  thought  they  should  not  see  us  again — 
'gad!  that  was  the  reason,  may  be,  that  they  seemed 
so  glad :  for  my  part,  I  v/as  so  pleased  with  my 
journey,  I  was  almost  out  of  my  wits  for  joy;  I 
did  not  think  that  we  should  have  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  ride.  I  thought  we  should  have 
been  picked  up  in  Essex,  Derby,  or  Kent,  or 
Middlesex,  or  thereabouts;  but  the  devil  a  bit! 
the  Doctor,  with  all  his  magic,  could  not  stop  it 
■when  it  was  set  a-going. 

Doctor.  I  own  I  am  shocked  at  our  adventure. 

Johnny.  Well,  here  we  are  after  all;  but  where, 
the  Lord  only  knows  ! 

Doctor.  Do  you  appear  lighter?  I  am  much  more 
heavy  than  in  my  natural  element. 

Johnny.  Ay,  Doctor,  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

Doctor.  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  elements. 

Johnny,  I  am  sure.  Doctor,  I  wish  you  hadn't 
brought  us  out  of  our  element. 

Doctor.  Your  soul  and  body  are  composed  of 
one  element,  and  that  is  earth,  and  your  wife  is  all 
water. 

Fanny.  Ay,  Doctor,  with  now  and  then  a  spark 
of  fire. 

Johnny.  D- — e!  Doctor,  you  are  all  air,  and 
yet  you  have  not  enough  of  it  to  take  us  back 
neither. 

Doctor.  I  may  be  able  to  fill  that  machine  again, 

Johnny,  I  wish  you  would  fill  our  bellies  in  the 
meantime;  upon  my  soul,  I  am  half- starved. 

Doctor.  The  pure  air  we  breathed  while  so  many 
degrees  above  the  earth,  supplied  every  want. 

Johnny.  No,  not  it,  Doctor;  you  know  you  eat 
heartily  of  the  ham  and  chickens,  and  drunk  more 
of  the  wine  than  Fan  and  I. 

Fanny.  That  he  did. 

Doctor.  That  was  only  by  way  of  experiment;  I 
had  no  wants,  I  assure  you. 

Fanny.  Lard,  Doctor!  no  wants! 

Doctor.  None  there. 

Fanny.  Why,  yes,  you  had ;  you  know  you 
wanted  to  kiss  me  when  you  thought  Johnny  was 
asleep. 

Johnny.  Zounds !  stand  back ;  yonder  is  a  fine 
lady  coming. 

Enter  First  Lady. 

1  Lady.  Ave  yon  gods? 
Fanny.  She  speaks  to  us. 
1  Lady.  Then,  you  are  gods? 
Johnny,  Gods,  ma'am  1  no,  we  are  three  poor 
devils. 

1  Lady,  Devils!  avaunt! 


Fanny,  Don't  go  to  send  us  back  again ;  we  have 
had  enough  of  it,  I  assure  you. 

1  Lady.  Be  ye  gods  or  devils,  in  these  shades 
you  must  not  remain  a  moment. 

Johnny.  Why  where  the  devil  are  we? 

1  Lady.  In  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Fanny.  The  Great  Mogul! 

Johnny.  The  Great  Mogul!    Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Doctor.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

1  Lady.  In  the  seraglio  of  his  favourite  concu- 
bines, where  no  mortal  but  himself  dare  approach 
in  human  shape,  except  our  wretched  sex,  and 
eunuchs,  who  are  our  guards. 

Johnny.  Eunuchs!  Lord,  madam,  they  are  of  no 
sex  at  all:  we  have  often  heard,  madam,  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  Why,  Lord!  he  can't  be  jealous  of 
me;  and  as  to  the  Doctor,  there,  he  is  nobody  ;  it 
is  all  over  with  him,  he  has  no  longer  any  inflam- 
mable air  about  him,  either  in  his  balloon  or  him- 
self; it's  all  gone,  isn't  it.  Doctor? 

Fanny.  I  am  very  faint.  I  am  sure  it  is  near  a 
month  since  we  left  Hyde-park -corner. 

1  Lady.  Hyde-park-corner! 

Fanny.  Yes ;  just  by  the  turnpike  going  to 
Knighlsbridge. 

Johnny.  And  after  sailing  a  month  like  a  poor 
schoolboy's  kite,  we  are  thrown  into  the  jaws  of 
that  d — (1  cut-throat  dog,  the  Great  Mogul. 

1  Lady.  What  do  you  say? 

Johnny,  I  didn't  mean  your  Mogul,  madam. 

1  Lady,  You  must  take  care  what  you  say  ;  yoa 
are  my  fellow-creatures,  and  you  are  brought  here 
by  this  strange  machine — take  care,  the  Mogul's 
eunuchs  are  constantly  on  the  watch.  The  time 
draws  nigh  when  tliey  will  enter  this  dwelling;  be 
prepared  to  give  an  account  of  yourselves,  who, 
and  what  you  are,  and  substantial  excuses  for  your 
being  found  here,  or  you  assuredly  die  in  misery. 

Johnny,  Doctor!  why,  d — e!  Doctor,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?  you  are  shipped.  Doctor,  d — e! 
I  say  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Contrive  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

Doctor.  I  cannot  contrive  anything. 

Fanny.  You  contrived  the  balloon,  and  be  hanged 
to  you !  and  you  contrived  to  get  us  here,  now 
contrive  to  ttke  us  back  again. 

Doctor,  At  present  I  cannot,  all  my  inflammable 
air  is  gone. 

Johnny,  I  told  you  so ;  it's  all  over  with  him, 
and  with  us,  too,  I  fear. 

Fanny. i^hl  dear  Johnny,  what  will  become  of 
us?  what  will  become  of  us? 

Johnny.  Come,  don't  cry.  Fan;  we  shall  see  our 
children  again,  never  fear. 

1  Lady.  As  to  that  female,  she  has  nothing  to 
apprehend  for  herself;  she  will  be  saved  from 
death,  and  most  likely  be  exalted  to  the  embraces 
of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Fanny.  I  had  rather  not,  madam,  if  it  is  all  the 
same  to  you. 

1  Lady.  I  only  speak  of  what  is  probable :  but 
prepare  an  excuse;  I  must  call  here  the  eunuch 
and  inform  him  of  what  has  happened,  or  we  shall 
be  greatly  suspected,  and  punished  with  you. 

Johnny.  Pray,  madam,  are  these  eunuchs  a  good 
sort  of  gentlemen? 

1  Lady,  They  are  severe,  but  they  do  but  their 
duty.  Th^y  obey  their  master,  who  meant  them 
to  be  severe;  if  possible,  make  them  your  friends, 
by  all  means.  lExit. 

Johnny,  Doctor,  what  shall  we  do?  what  the 
devil  shall  we  do? 

Doctor.  I  shall  fare  the  worst ;  the  Mogul  will 
consider  me  as  some  important  personage,  some 
capital  conspirator,  perhaps,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  he  will  arrest  me,  and  flay  me  alive. 

Johnny.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  he'll  arrest 
me,  too. 
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Fanny.  Ay,  he  will  eat  us  all  alive.  You  would 
iionie,  Johnnj. 

j    Johnny.  And  jou  would  come,  Faun j. 
I    Fanny.  That  was  because  you  should  not  come 

ilone,  Johnnv. 

I    Johnny.  Zounds !   stand   back  ;  there's   a  d— d 
.j)lack   fellow  coming!  I'll  say  I  am  a  woman  in 
jnan's  clothes. 
i    Fanny.  Oh!  no,  don't,  Johnny  ;  who  knows  but 

he  Great  Mogul  will  fall  in  love  with  you  ? 

Enter  First  Eunuch. 

1  Eunuch.  What  are  you,  that  float  in  air?  you 
nust  appear  before  the  Great  3Iogul,  to  answer 
!vith  your  lives  for  this  audacity.  Who  was  that 
leinir  that  brought  you  here] 

Johnny.  He,  that  being  there,  the  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Must  the  woman  go,  tool 
j   1  Eunuch.  Yes. 

Johnny.  Oh!  sir,  we'll  follow  von.  [Exit 
Kunuch.]  D— n  it!  Doctor,  this  comes  of  your 
arum-scarum  things.  [ExKunt. 


Scene  II.— Another  part  of  the  Garden. 

Enter  the  Mogul. 

Mogul.  Admirable!  incomparable!  most  excel- 
snt!  In  a  retreat  of  the  gardens  I  saw  the  wretches 
ill;  overheard  their  conversation.  We  were 
mazed  at  the  miraculous  manner  of  their  arrival, 
ut  such  acts  I  knew  had  been  lately  discovered 
1  Europe.  I  am  resolved  to  have  some  diversion 
ritn  them. 

Enter  First  Etinuch. 

V^here  are  those  Europeans? 

1  Eunuch.  My  liege,  the  slaves,  the  sailors  of 
16  air,  wait  your  pleasure. 

Moyul.  What  are  their  situations  on  this  new 
ocasion? 

1  Eunuch.  Horror  and  dread. 

Mogul.  Aggravate  their  fears  as  much  as  possi- 

e;  tell  them  I  am  the  abstract  of  cruelty,  the 
ssence  of  tyranny;  tell  them  the  divan  shall  open 
■ith  all  its  terrors.  For  though  I  mean  to  save 
leir  lives,  I  want  to  see  the  etl'ect  of  their  fears; 
i!)r  in  the  hour  of  reflection,  I  love  to  contemplate 
liat  greatest  work  of  heaven,  the  mind  of  man. 

[Exit. 

1  Eunuch.  Happy  for  these  adventurers  is  the 
;ieiie  temper  of  the  Mo£:ul.  My  friends,  (to  the 
'her  Eunuchs)  lose  no  time  to  put  the  commands 

our  master  into  immediate  execution.  Here  they 
:)nie.    Retire,   ray  friends. 

[Rest  of  Eunuchs  exeunt. 

Enter  Johnny,  Fanny,  and  Doctor. 

jnhappy  man,  I  pity  you!  I  was  once  in  Europe, 
id  treated  kindly  there :  I  wish,  in  gratitude,  I 

,)uld  do  anything  to  serve  you;  but  the  Mogul  is 
oody-minded,  and  cruel,  and,  at  present,  inex- 
able. 

I  Doctor.  Then  is  our  situation  desperate. 
Fanny.  It's  all  over  with  us. 

•  Johnny.  Ay,   'tis  all  Dicky  with  us.     Harkye! 

r,  you  have  been  in  Europe? 

'  Faulty.   Pray,   Mr.  Blacky,   were  you  ever  in 

inglatid? 

I I  Eunuch.  Yes,  I  was;  I  love  the  country. 
[Johnny.  Then   you   must  love  an    Englishman;   ,       ^„.v„, .  (^ 

ily  help  us  out  of  this  hobble,  my  dear  Blacky,     credentials? 

id  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  do  anything  to  serve         -   " 

ui — I'll  give   you  my  vole   for   candidate,' and 

hate.ver  you  please  to  bid  me. 


upon  by  his  fears,  now  if  you  can  alarm  him  with 
the  danger  of  taking  your  lives — 

Johnny.  How  the  devil  can  we  alarm  him,  sur- 
rounded as  he  is  with  thousands,  and  we  are  but 
three  of  us. 

I  Eunuch.  He  will  be  in  the  divan  immediately, 
\  be  lirn)  and  bold  before  him  ;  seem  to  know  your- 
i  selves  of  consequence;  seem  to  have  no  fear,  and 
j  that  will  alarm  him. 

Fanny.  Sir,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Johnny.  Thank  you,  my  dear  Blacky,   a  thou- 
sand times.  {Trumpets  sound.) 

1  Eunuch.  The  divan  is  opening;  now  mark 
and  practise  all  I  say,  and  put  forth  all  your  for- 
titude. ^ 

Scene  dratus  and  discovers  the  Moyul  on  his  throne; 
Slaves  and  Eunuchs  attending. 
Mogul.  Let  those  who  refused  the  presents  I 
demanded,  be  impaled  ;  the  nabob  who  refused  his 
favourite  wife,  be  burnt  alive;  and  let  the  female 
who  broke  my  favourite  dish,  and  thereby  spoiled 
my  dinner,  be  torn  to  pieces. 

Doctor.  Horror  absorbs  my  faculties! 
Johnny.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord!  what  shall  we  do? 
Mogul.  Where  are  those  bold,  audacious  ones, 
those  Europeans? 

I  Eunuch.  Most  gracious  sovereign,  behold  the 
man  on  whom  your'anger  is  raised,  and  for  whom 
your  racks  are  preparing,  comes  ambassador  from 
England,  which  he  likewise  inhabits,  to  ask  of  you 
his  way  to  the  Persian  dominions,  where  he's  to 
meet  some  legions  of  warriors.  Inhabitants  of  a 
new  machine,  invented  for  the  use  of  man,  called, 
called— what  is  it  called?  {Apart  to  Doctor.) 
Johnny.  {Apart  to  Eunuch.)  Called  a  balloon. 
1  Eunuch.  Called  a  balloon.  The  king,  his  mas- 
ter, is  now  within  two  days'  journey  of  your  mighty 
realm,  in  his  way  to  the  Persian  dominions,  which 
he  means  shall  feel  the  force  of  his  vast  power,  for 
injuries  received  ;  but  will  not  stop  here  to  refresh 
himself  and  his  mighty  army  on  the  right  of  your 
kingdom,  without  your  permission,  which  he  soli- 
cits by  this  his  noble  ambassador. 

Mogul.  Why  was  not  this  explained  on  his  first 
arrival? 

1  Eunuch.  An  accident  happening  to  the  machine 
in  which  he  was  conveyed,  it  unfortunately  fell  into 
a  place  forbidden  ;  fear  of  your  displeasure  forbade 
him  to  announce  himself. 

Mogul.  Who  is  this  king  that  thus  addresses  me 
as  his  equal  ?  Take  down  the  roll  and  read  it,  that 
the  ambassador  may  know  who  and  what  I  am. 

I  Eunuch.  {Takes  down  a  roll  and  readi.) 
"  Know,  this  most  glorious  monarch  before  whom 
you  now  stand,  is  Emperor  of  all  India,  the  Great 
Mogul,  Brotherof  the  Sun  and  Moon,  of  the  Right 
Giver  of  all  earthly  Crowns,  Commander  of  all 
Creatures  from  the  Sea  of  Cremona  to  theGulph  cf 
Persia;  Emperor  of  all  Estates,  and  Lord  of  all 
the  Region  on  the  Confines  of  xAsia  ;  Lord  of  all  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  Lord  of  Ethiopia;  Grand  Sultan 
of  all  the  beautiful  Females  of  Circassia,  Barbaiy, 
Medea,  and  both  the  Tartaries;  Prince  of  the 
River  Ganges,  Zantliur,  and  Euphrates;  Sultan  of 
seventeen  Kingdoms,  King  of  eight  thousand 
Islands,  and  Husband  of  one  thousand  Wives." 

Mogul.  Dost  thou  hear,  ambassador?  thou  who 
art  less  acquainted  with  the  rays  of  royalty,  to 
whom  we  have  permitted  our  titles  to  be  read  in 
our  presence  ;  now  look  on  your  credentials,  and 
tell  us  who  is  this  king  your  master. 

Doctor.  {Aside  to  Eunuch.)  What  shall  I  do  for 


1  Eunuch.  Look  on  the  roll,  seem   to  read  it 
with  lirmness.  {Aside  to  Doctor.) 

Doctor.  {Takes  the  roll  and  reads.)   "  The  King, 


>-.  J  w.  (jicdoc  n^  uiu  iuc.  uucior.  {planes  lue  roil  ana  reaas. )        ineis^ing, 

1  Eunuch.   The  Mogul   is  only  to   be   wrought     his  master,  is,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great 
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Britain,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Northumber- 
land, Lincolnshire,  ShefTield,  and  Birmingliani ; 
Giver  of  all  green,  blue,  red,  and  pale  blue  Rib- 
bons ;  Sovereign  of  the  most  surprising  Order  of 
the  B^cth ;  Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order  of 
St.  Patrick;  grand  Master  of  every  iMason  Lodge 
in  Christendom;  Prince  of  the  River  Thames, 
Trent,  Severn,  Tjne,  New  River,  Fleet  Ditch,  and 
the  Tweed  ;  Sovereign  Lord  and  JMaster  of  many 
loyal  Subjects,  Husband  of  one  good  Wife,  and 
Father  of  eighteen  fine  Ciiildren. 

Mogul.  Then  who  art  thou,  slave,  that  dare 
come  into  our  presence? 

1  Eunuch.  He  is  no  slave;  know,  my  most  royal 
master,  this  is  his  highness  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

Johnny.  The  devil  I  am!  {Aside.)  Yes,  and 
please  your  highness,  I  am  the  Pope,  at  yonr 
service. 

Mogul.  A  great  pontiff,  indeed  !  Is  that  the 
fashion  of  his  robe? 

1  Eunuch.  His  travelling  dress  only. 

Johnny.  My  air-balloon  jacket,  please  your 
honour. 

Mogul.  I  want  no  enumeration  of  his  dignity,  I 
have  heard  it  all. 

Johnny.  Yes,  yes,  all  the  world  have  heard  of 
the  devil  and  the  pope. 

Mogul.  Cruel  and  rapacious.  The  actions  of  his 
predecessors  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  de- 
scendant of  iMahoniet.  I  rejoice  I  have  him  in  my 
power  ;  his  life  will  but  ill  repay  those  crimes  with 
which  this  monster  formerly  pestered  the  plains  of 
Palentina. 

Fanny.  Oh  lard  !  tell  him  he's  a  cobbler,  at  once, 
and  don't  tell  him  any  more  lies.  {Apart  to  the 
Eunuch. ) 

Mogul.  They  have  assaulted  ray  seraglio,  and 
the  Greek  pontiffs  are  forbidden  the  use  of  women  : 
the  English  ambassador  is  under  no  such  restric- 
tion :  how  can  I  forgive  it? 

Doctor.  Mere  accident  brought  me  here,  great 
sir;  I  have  no  passion  for  women,  as  his  holiness 
will  witness. 

MoguL  Who  is  that  female?. 

Johnny.  She  does  not  belong  to  me;  she  is  a 
nuD,  and  please  your  highness,  taken  from  a  con- 
vent in  Italy,  and  was  guilty  of  some  crime  not  to 
be  forgiven  ;  but  by  severe  penance,  enjoined  to 
accompany  us. 

Mogul.  In  our  country  dress  she  would  have 
charms.  What  say  you,  sweet  one?  Give  her 
another  dress,  and  take  her  into  the  seraglio;  let 
the  other  two  stay  here  one  day  for  rest,  then  let 
them  depart. 

Johnny.  Your  lordship  will  please  to  let  Fan 
go,  too. 

Fanny,  Oh!  Johnny,  you  would,  my  Johnny — 

Mogul.  Johnny  ! 

.Johnny.  Yes,  and  please  your  holiness,  1  am 
Pope  Johnny  the  twelfth. 

Fanny.  What  will  become  of  our  children'! 

Mogul.  Children! 

Johnny.  Yes,  yes;  children:  that  was  what  she 
was  banished  for. 

Mogul.  ]f  tenderness  will  not  drive  her,  punish- 
ment shall;  persuade  her  to  go. 

]  Eunuch.  Oh!  you  are  yet  undone.  {Aside.^ 

Johnny.  Please  your  Mogulship,  I  will  talk  to 
her  in  private;  perhaps  I  may  persuade  her  to 
comply  with  your  princely  desires,  for  we  popes 
have  never  any  conversation  with  women  except 
in  private. 

Mogul.  Guards,  keep  at  a  distance,  but  do  not 
Jose  sight  of  them;  for  one  day,  rest  in  our  court 
as  friends,  then  your  ambassador  and  his  high- 
ness may  depart  hence,  and  report  ray  ijiagnificence. 

[Exit. 

Johnny.  Oh!  Fanny,  Fanny,  Fan,  Fan  I 


Fanny.  Oh!  Johnny,  Johnny,  Johnny!  will  yoa 
leave  nie  here  in  a  strange  land,  amongst  tigers, 
land  monsters,  and  sea  monsters. 

Johnny.  Oh!  Fan,  Fan,  if  we  were  at  Wapping 
again,  mending  of  shoes,  in  our  little  two  pair  of ' 
stairs  room  backwards,  with  the  bed  just  turned^ 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  room — 

Fanny.  My  Johnny  and  I  sitting  so  comfortably 
together  at  breakfast,  (when  we  had  pawned  your 
waistcoat  to  get  one,)  with  one  child  crying  on  my 
knee,  and  one  on  your's;  my  poor  old  mother 
shaking  with  the  ague  in  one  corner  of  the  room; 
the  many  happy  mornings,  Johnny,  that  we  have, 
got  up  together,  shaking  with  the  cold:  no  balloon: 
to  vex  us. 

Johnny.  Aj',  and  the  many  times  after  thresbingil 
you  well.  Fan,  when  we  made  it  up  again —  j 

Fanny.  Yes,  yes,  the  happy  making  it  up,jl 
Johnny,  we  shall  never  have  that  pleasure  again.     I 

Johnny.  Oh!  Doctor,  you  have  none  of  this  to 
lament;  you  never  knew  what  these  pleasures 
were.  , 

Doctor.  I  wish  I  were  in  my  old  climate  agaiu, 
its  foulest  air. 

Johnny,  Fan,  only  seem  to  comply  with  the 
Mogul  at  present,  and  put  on  your  fine  dress,  and 
I'll  try  if  I  can  get  you  away;  and  if  not,  Fan,  li 
wish  I  may  never  sole  a  pair  of  shoes  again,  if  I' 
don't  stay  with  you,  rather  than  leave  you  here.j 
Oh!  Doctor,  Doctor!  this  comes  of  your  fine  air-l 
balloon.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord!  we  shall  be  put  tOi 
death  in  the  end.  [Exeunt.\ 

ACT  ir. 

Scene  I. — A  front  Apartment  in  the  seraglio. 
Enter  the  Mogul,  and  First  Eunuch  with  a  letter, 

Mogul.  Excellent !  the  intercepting  this  cnrion, 
epistle  promises  a  new  source  of  entertainment 
Read  it,  Omar;  everything  proceeds  as  I  could 
wish. 

1  Eunuch.  (Reads  the  letter.)  "  I  have  been  able 
to  procure  some  inflammable  air,  and  I  hope  soon  te 
be  able  to  see  you  in  Wapping;  doti't  waste  your  time 
in  the  seraglio,  hut  come  and  help  me  to  repair  the 
balloon.  Contrive,  if  you  can,  to  bring  one  of  the 
females  ivith  you,  as  I  want  to  try  an  experiment—- 
which  can  live  longest  in  the  air,  the  women  of  this 
country  or  our  oivn. 

"  N.  B.  Let  her  have  black  eyes,  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small,  lest  my  experiment  should  fail." 

Mogul.  A  most  noble  stratagem!  this  is  a  coii' 
spiracy  in  our  government.  Let  a  strong  guard 
instantly  seize  this  Doctor  ambassador,  and  drag 
him  immediately  to  the  place  of  execution  :  this  re- 
quires attention.  Let  this  cobbler  holiness,  alreadj 
half-drowned  in  liquor,  be  supplied  with  the  richesi 
of  my  wines,  and  then,  in  the  high  tide  of  his  joysj 
tempted  with  the  finest  of  my  women;  then  also 
let  him  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
let  the  woman,  arrayed  in  oriental  splendour,  be 
made  to  accompany  him  thither;  there  will  I  ap'j 
pear,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  culprits,  and 
then  dismiss  them  to  their  own  country,  in  a  man-? 
ner  worthy  the  doctrines  of  our  great  prophet,  and 
not  unsuitable  to  my  own  honour  and  dignitv. 

[Exii 

Scene  II. — The  Seraglio  Garden. 

Enter  Johnny,  drunk, 

Johnny.  Lippery  wine!  lippery  wine!  Neve* 
will  drink  anything  but  lippery  wine!  (Sings.)  The* 
say  they  don't  drink  wine  in  this  country:  d— e! 
'tis  no  such  matter,  for  brandy  does  all  the  samej 
though  I  don't  think  'twas  brandy,  neither;  but  i^ 


1 
i 


>CENE  2.] 
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was  devilish  good,  it  lias  made  me  quite  happy  ;  I 
wish  it  does  not  make  me  fall  in  love  presently,  for 
I  am  devilish  apt  to  fall  in  love  when  I  am  drunk 


1  Lady.   What  should  you   fast  for?    you    may 
pray,  indeed,  fur  the  i^ood  ^^races  of  tlie  IMogul. 
Fannii.  I  am  sure  I  should  rather  be  a  poor  cob- 


ihere  seems  to  be  a  parcel  of  pretty  girls,  pretty      bier's  wife — Oh  Lord!   what  have  I  said!  {Aside.') 


tipj>erty  wenches  ;  (several  Ladies  cross)  there  they 
go,  so  pretty,  and  so  plenty!  Zounds!  master 
Mogul,  you  have  a  line  time  of  it  here. 

Enter  Third  Lady. 

Here,  harkye  !  my  dear. 

3  Lady.  Did  you  call  me,  sir'! 

Johnny.  Ay,  my  love,  anybody  would  call  you  : 
do  you  know  that  you  are  a  sweet  soul? 

3  Lady.  Sweet  soul! 
i    Johnny.  Yes,  a  sweet  soul. 
I    3  Lady.  Why,  our  religion  tells  us  we  have  no 
iiouls. 

Johnny.  Does  it'!  why,  then,  of  what  use  is 
jyour  religion?  But  if  yon  have  no  soul,  d — e!  but 
lyou  have  a  pretty  body,  a  very  pretty  body,  that  I 
jdo  assure  you,  and  I  am  a  sweet  soul,  and  what  is 
ia  body  good  for  without  a  soul  1 

3  Laxly,  Have  your  countrymen  soulsl 
I    Johnny.  They  have  a  d — d  deal  of  spirit. 
I     3  Lady.  What's  that? 

I  Johnny.  Why,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my  sweet 
jcreature —  \^Kiieels:  she  rnns  off. 

]  Enter  First  Eunuch. 

>  1  Eunuch.  His  I'oliness  upon  his  knees,  and  to 
la  woman,  too  ! 

Johnny.  Oh  !  yes,  sir  •,  though  I  am  a  pope,  I  am 
not  infallible. 

\  Eunuch,  Why,  this»is  strictly  forbidden  in 
lyour  religion. 

Johnny.  Why,  so  it  is  :  and  you  are  strictly  for- 
ibidden  to  drink  wine;  and  yet,  you  know,  you 
d — d  black  dog,  you  are  always  drinking,  when 
you  think  nobody  sees  you.  But  this  is  jubilee; 
jail  holyday  at  Peckham.  Here,  sirrah,  fetch  back 
:that  lady.  Madam  No-soul:  do  it;  I  cannot  do 
without  her. 

1  Eunuch.  Though  I  cannot  recall  the  fair  fugi- 
tive, I  can  do  what  you  will  like  as  well;  take  this 
hiuidkerchief,  it  is  the  Mogul's — 
Johnny.  D — n  his  handkerchief! 
1  Eunuch.  Cast  this  at  the  foot  of  any  woman 
you  please,  and  she  must  accomplish  all  your 
desires. 

Johnny.  Must  she?  D — e!  pfive  me  my  old 
Miggy's  handkerchief,  and  you'll  see  what  work 
I'll  make  ;  but  there  she  goes.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  several  Ladies. 

1  Lady.  Here  she  comes,  and  looks  very  pretty; 
ihe  will  be  the  favourite  very  soon ;  but  let  us 
plagoe  her,  and  that  will  make  her  look  ugly. 

2  Lady.  A  woman  never  looks  well  when  she  is 
QOt  ia  temper.  {They  all  retire  up  the  stage.) 

Enter  Fanny,  dressed. 

Fanny.  What  are  pleasures  when  those  that  one 
loves  does  not  partake  them  with  one!  Ah!  my 
iear  Johnny,  the  sky  that  appears  so  clear,  the  sun 
ithat  shines  so  sweet,  and  the  wind  that  blows  such 
irich  perfumes,  do  but  increase  my  sorrow,  whilst 
iny  dear  Johnny  is  not  with  me.  {The  Ladies  come 
''oni'urd.) 

1  Lady.  You  was  sent  here  for  penance,  madam, 
'I  heard. 

1  Fanny.  Ay,  and  severe  penance  it  was;  I  lost 
isverything  on  earth  that  I  love  by  it. 

1  Lady.  But  what  do  you  say  to  your  fine 
Jress  ? 

Fanny.  It  is  nothing  at  all  to  mc  ;  I  shall  fast 
uid  pray. 


1  mean,  I  had  rather  be  doing  penance  again  with 
the  pope,  or  a  dozen  popes,  rather  than  be  married 
to  one  mogul. 

1  Lady.  Oh!  I  dare  say  you  had.  But  men  are 
not  so  jdenty  here  ;  they  are  not  to  he  found  by 
dozens,  I  assure  you. 

2  Lady.  No,  my  dear  English  lady ;  I  have  been 
told,  in  your  country,  every  woman  had  a  lover 
a-piece,  but  here  we  have  but  one  between  us 
three  and  ninety-seven  of  us. 

Fanny,  And  pray,  ladies,  have  you  seen  anything 
of  the  pope  lately,  or  is  he  gone  away? 

3  Lady.  He  was  here  just  now,  and  making  love 
to  mc.     I'll  make  her  jealous.  {Aside.) 

Fanny.  No,  he  didn't  make  love  to  you  ;  and  if 
he  did,  I'm  sure  he  was  tipsy  ;  for  though  I  say  it 
that  should  not  say  it,  he  is  never  so  loving  as  when 
he  is  tipsy. 

jEh/s;/- Johnny. 

Jol.nny.  D — e!  here,  they  are  all  here,  at  my 
service:  you  are  a  set  of  pretty  creatures,  upon 
my  soul!  Madam,  you  are  a  d — d  tine  girl;  and 
so  are  you — and  you,  too,  my  little  No-soul.  But 
that  pretty  little  moppet  {lookiny  at  Fanny)  suits 
my  fancy  the  most ;  here  I  fix;  and  not  like  an  old 
musty  weathercock,  till  the  wind  changes  about, 
but  here  I  (ix — {throws  down  the  handkerehief  at 
Fan,  who  takes  it  up)    Come  and  kiss  me. 

Fanny.  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
my  dear  Johnny. 

Johnny.  What  the  devil !  my  own  Fan  !  Why, 
who  the  devil  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
here,  dizened  out  in  that  line  gown,  with  a  sack 
round  your  waist,  and  a  long  petticoat  trailing  on 
the  ground,  and  a  turbot  on  your  head?  why, 
what's  become  of  your  straw  hat  and  linen  gowu? 

1  Lady.  She  is  altered  iu  that  garb  to  please  the 
Great  lAlogul, 

Johnny.  No,  no;  that  will  not  do,  Madam 
No-soul  ;  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers,  in 
the  air,  especially  :  no,  no  ;  Fan  pleases  none  but 
me,  I  assure  you. 

Fanny.  But  do  I  please  you,  Johnny"! 

Johnny.  Do  you  !  yes,  that's  what  you  do  :  why, 
one  morsel  of  British  beauty  is  worth  a  whole  cargo 
of  outlandish  frippery. 

Enter  First  Eunuch, 

1  Eunuch.  Great  sir,  if  you  are  at  liberty,  I 
come  to  otl'er  you  some  amusement;  if  you  will 
walk  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  you  may  see  the 
execution  of  some  criminals;  everything  is  ready 
on  the  platform. 

Johnny.  Great  Blackamoor,  I  come.  You  will 
go,  ladies?  you  shall  go,  too,  Fan.  But  who  the 
devil  are  they?  what  have  they  done? 

1  Eunuch.  I  cannot  tell;  these  executions  hap- 
])en  so  frequently,  that  we  have  no  curiosity  to 
learn.  Your  highness  may  inquire  from  them- 
selves. 

Enter  Second  Eunuch,  with  a  paper  and  seal  on  it. 

2  Eunuch.  In  the  name  of  the  most  mighty  the 
Mogul,  I  arrest  this  man  and  bring  him  to  the  place 
of  execution. 

Johnny.  We  are  going  there,  friend.  Come  along, 
Fan. 
2  Eunuch.   This   woman    must    be   secured  by 

US, 

Johnny.  Not  she,  Blacky;  she  belongs  to  me. 
2  Eunuch.  Belongs  to  you  ! 
Johnny.  Yes,  Blacky,  belongs  to  me:  d — e!  she 
is  my  property. 

2  EttHuch,  t    have   the    authoritv   of  the    Grcs-t 
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Mogul  to  take  her  before  his  presence ;  there's  Lis 

signet. 

Johnny.  And  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Great 
Mogul  to  keep  her;  d — e!  there's  his  handkerchief, 
I  throw  it  there;  {throws  it  at  Fanny' s  feel)  and 
now  touch  her,  you  d — d  black  dog,  if  you  dare: 
as  to  that  great  seal,  you  know,  you  black  thief, 
you  never  liad  it  from  the  Mogul;  you  have  been 
breaking  open  his  bureau  and  stolen  it. 

2  Eunuch.  Tliougli  he  gave  it  me  himself,  I  can- 
not disobey  the  holder  of  the  handkerchief;  come 
with  me. 

Johnny.  Why,  d — e!  we  are  going;  you  are 
hindering  us.  Come  along.  Fan;  come  along  with 
me. 

2  Eunuch.  No,  she  must  come  along  with  us. 
(  Offers  to  lay  hold  of  Fanny. ) 

Johnny.  {Preventing  him.)  You  are  not  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  her ;  for,  lookye !  Master 
IBlacky,  if  you  were  in  a  certain  corner  of  the 
world  called  Old  England,  you  would  know,  you 
dog  you,  that  if  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  were 
to  attempt  the  wife  of  a  poor  cobbler,  against  her 
will  and  good  liking,  he  had  better  take  up  the 
whole  island  by  main  force,  and  dash  it  into  the  sea 
again.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

The  Mogul  discovered  on  his  throne.  The  apparatus 
for  execution  ready,  Executioners  and  Guards 
attending;  the  Doctor  standing  by  the  wheel, 
handcuffed,  6(C, 

Mogul.  Are  the  eunuchs  returned  with  the  pri- 
soners? 

3  Eunuch.  We  expect  them  every  minute. 
Mogul.  Is  his  wife  with  them'? 

3  Eunuch.  She  is,  my  sovereign. 
Mogul.  Maintain  their  fears,  and  place  them  with 
his  mock  excellency,  before  the  tribunal.         \^Exit, 

Enter  John  NY,  Fanny,  and  Second  Eunuch. 

Johnny.  Come  along.  Fan;  come  along.  Fan. 
Where  is  the  ambassador'? 

2  Eunuch.  I'll  place  you  next  to  him. 

Johnny.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
My  Doctor,  what's  the  matter?  you  groan. 

Doctor,  They  are  a  going  to  try  some  experi- 
ment upon  me  ;  to  broil  me — to  impale — perhaps,  to 
anatomize  me. 

Johnny.  Let  me  go. 

2  Eunuch.  You  must  not  go. 

Johnny.  I'd  rather  not  stay. 

Fanny.  Oh !  dear  Johnny,  what's  the  matter? 
do  not  burn  Johnny. 

Enter  the  Mogul,  and  sits  on  his  throne. 

Mogul.  Where  are  these  wretched  culprits, 
doomed  to  receive  their  sentence'? 

2  Eunuch.  They  are  here,  waiting  your  highness's 
pleasure. 

Mogul.  Are  all  the  racks  ready?  the  cauldrons  of 
boiling  oil,  the  cages  of  hot  iron,  and  the  trampling 
elephants? 

johnny.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  I 

2  Eunuch,  The  water  boils  and  the  gridirons  are 
ready. 

Mogul.  Will  these  Impostors  confess  who  and 
■what  they  are,  if  they  hope  any  mitigation?  Who 
art  thou,  thou  pretended  ambassador,  whose  letter 
I  intercepted,  wherein  you  confess  yourself  an 
impostor,  and  wish  to  ravish  from  my  arms  one  of 
my  most  beautiful  females? 

Doctor.  I  am  a  doctor — I  am  a  doctor  of  music, 
universally  known  and  acknowledged;  master  of 
legerdemain,  adept  in  philosophy,  giver  of  health, 
prolonger  of  life,  child  of  the  sun,  interpreter  of 
stars,  and  privy-counselior  to  the  moon. 


Mogul.  What  brought  you  here  ? 

Doctor.  A  balloon. 

Mogul.  What  is  a  balloon? 

Doctor.  It  is  a  machine  of  French  invention, 
founded  on  English  philosophy  ;  an  experiment  by 
air  lighter  than  air;  a  method  of  navigation  in  the 
clouds  with  winds,  wanting  only  another  discovery, 
still  in  nuhibus;  and  for  want  of  that  discovery, 
brought  us  here,  great  sir,  against  our  will,  with- 
out any  intention  to  seduce  away  any  of  the  females 
of  the  seraglio.  I 

Johnny.  [,ord !  the  Doctor  would  not  hurt  a  hair; 
of  their  heads. 

Mogul.  And  who  art  thou,  that  would  have 
imposed  yourself  upon  me  for  a  venerable  pon-i 
tiff? 

Johnny.  Lord !  your  honour,  I  was  only  joking, 
with  you  ;  I'll  be  judged  by  anybody  if  I  look  like 
a  pope.  I  am  sure  the  good  man  himself  wouldl 
excuse  me  for  taking  his  name,  so  long  as  I  did  not: 
make  free  with  his  character.  I  am  quite  sober 
now,  T  assure  you. 

Mogul.  And  you  are  no  pope? 

Johnny.  Pope !  the  devil  a  pope  am  I !  I  am  not 
more  Pope  Johnny,  than  my  wife  is  Pope  Joan. 

Mogul.  What  art  thou? 

Johnny.  Who,  me?  I  am  a  poor  innocent  cobbler,' 
decoyed  by  the  Doctor  here,  from  Wapping,  for 
five  guineas. 

Fanny.  And  he's  as  good  a  father,  and  as  good 
a  husband,  and  as  good  a  cobbler  as  any  in  London. 

Johnny.  A  cobbler!  why,  d — e  !  I'll  sole  a  pair  of 
shoes  with  any  man  in  your  country. 

Mogul.  Now  prepare  to  die. 

Fanny.  With  all  my  heart,  rather  than  part 
with  my  dear  Johnny.  If  Johnny  would  die,  what 
should — 

Mogul.  Keep  silence  while  I  pronounce  judg- 
ment: tremble  for  your  approaching  doom.  You 
are  not  now  before  the  tribunal  of  an  European,  a 
man  of  your  own  colour.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  Maho- 
metan, ray  laws  are  cruel  and  my  nature  savage  : 
you  have  imposed  upon  me,  and  attempted  to  de- 
fraud me  ;  but  know,  that  I  have  been  taught 
mercy  and  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  human 
nature,  however  differing  in  laws,  temper,  and 
colour  from  myself.  Yes,  from  you  Christians, 
whose  laws  teach  charity  to  all  the  world,  have  I 
learned  these  virtues.  For  your  countrymen's 
cruelty  to  the  poor  Gentoos  has  shewn  me  tyranny 
in  so  foul  a  light,  that  I  was  determined  henceforth 
to  be  only  mild,  just,  and  merciful.  You  have  done 
wrong  ;  but  you  are  strangers,  you  are  destitute; 
you  are  too  much  in  my  power  to  treat  you  with 
severity;  all  three  may  freely  depart. 

Johnny.  {Runs  to  take  the  Mogul's  hand.)  The 
Lord  bless  you,  sir!  thank  you! 

Mogul.  You  have  my  leave,  and  I  have  givenj 
instructions  to  my  messengers  to  give  you  safei 
conduct  to  your  native  land.  \^Extt, 

Doctor.  Oh!  thank  heaven! 

Johnny.  Well,  then,  thank  heaven,  I  shall  see 
dear  Wapping  again. 

Enter  Second  Eunuch. 

2  Eunuch.  Everything  is  ready  for  yoar  depar- 
ture. 

Fanny.  Sir,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  yo"  j_ 
and  please    give  my  compliments   to   the   Great? 
Mogul,  and  tell  him  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
him  for  not  killing  my  husband. 

Johnny.  And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  Tot 
not  ravishing  my  wife. 

Doctor.  And  present  my  compliments  to  him, 
and  let  him  know  that  I  will  explain  the  generosity 
of  bis  conduct  in  a  Mogul  Tale,  that  I  intend  trt 
publish,  giving  an  account  of  our  adventures  in  oar 
grand  Air  Balloon.  lExeuta. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room. 

Miss  Angle  mirf  Fish  discovered. 

j     Miss  Angle.    There's    somebody  at    the    door, 
iFisli.      It   is   Lady   Mary    Magpie  :    let    her  in. 
jEven  her  ridiculous  vanity  is   more  supportable 
jthan  the  reflection  on  my  own. 
!     Fish.  Lady  Mary,  madam.    (Opens  the  door.) 

I  Enter  Lady  Mary  Magpie. 

Miss  Angle.    Good-morrow,   dear   Lady  Mary. 
\(Rising.) 

I  Lady  Mary.  Nay,  sit  still :  and,  Mrs,  Fish,  do 
lyou  stay.  I  have  brought  something  to  shew  your 
imistress  ;  and  you  may  see  it  too,  if  she  will  give 
lyou  leave. 

I  Miss  Angle.  Certainly.  Fish,  you  may  stay. 
j  Lady  Mary.  There!  {Opening  a  shawl.)  VVhat 
ido  you  think  of  that?  A  present  from  Mr. 
'Walmsley.  A  shawl  worth,  at  a  moderate  valu- 
iation,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  hfty  guineas. 
iHe  gave  it  me  this  minute.  It  came  over  but 
|last  night  from  India — has  been  on  the  seas  seven 
jraonths — was  in   th.it  terrible   storm   of  October 


last.  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  heard  of  those 
dreadful  wrecks,  and  the  ninny  souls  that  perished, 
that  I  had  a  shawl  at  sea  ;  if  I  had,  I  should  have 
suft'ered  a  martyrdom!  Now,  is  it  not  j)retfy7 
beautiful  ?  He  assures  me,  his  correspondent 
writes  him  word,  "  There  is  but  one  more  such  in 
all  India."  And  I'm  to  wear  it  the  first  time  on 
my  wedding-day. 

Miss  Angle.  It  is  very  beautiful,  indeed. 

Lady  Mary.  A'n't  you  well,  my  dear?  Yon 
don't  seem  to  understand  its  value.  What  do  you 
say  to  it,  Mrs.  Fish  1 

Fish.  Oh  !  madam,  I  like  it  of  all  things  ! 

Lady  Mary.  I  dare  say  you  do. — But  come, 
my  dear  Miss  Angle,  what's  the  inatter  with  you  ? 
Since  you  iirst  came  to  town,  you  are  the  most 
altered  creature  I  ever  saw. 

Fish.  Your  ladyship  does  not  think  my  mistress 
has  lost  any  of  her  beauty,  I  hope  ? 

Lady  Mary.  As  for  that,  Mrs.  Fish,  I  dare 
say  your  lady  has  made  observation  enough  to 
know,  that  beauty  is  of  little  weight  here  ;  of  no 
signification  at  all  !  Beauty  in  London  is  so 
cheap,  and  consequently  so  common  to  the  men 
of  fashion,  (who  aie  jirodigiously  fond  of  novelty,) 
that  they  absolutely  begin  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
ugly  women,  by  way  of  change. 

Fish.  And  does  jonr  ladyship  think  old  women 
will  ever  come  into  fashion? 
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Lady  Mary.  They  are  in  fksliion :  they  have 
been  in  fashion  some  time.  Girls  and  young  wo- 
men have  made  themselves  so  cheap,  that  they  are 
quite  out. 

Miss  Angle.  I  believe  so.     {Aside.') 

Lady  Mary.  As  soon  as  the  vulgar  lay  hold  of 
anything,  the  people  of  ton  leave  it  olf.  Such 
is  tiie  case  with  young  women  :  the  vulgar  have 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  they  are  quite  out. 

Fish.  Oh,  dear  me! 

Lady  Mary.  But  come,  my  dear  Angle,  pluck 
up  your  spirits,  against  you  know  when — you  are 
to  be  one  of  my  bridemaids,  you  know.  Oh  ! 
liovv  I  long  to  be  away  from  lodgings,  and  in  a 
lioiise  of  my  own.  Mr.  Walmsley  says,  he  shall 
invite  you  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  us.  He 
likes  you  (stranger  as  you  are  to  us  both)  very 
much,  I  assure  you.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of 
virtue  in  us  females  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
little  oddities,  would  do  anything  for  a  woman 
of  character  :  and  your  refusing  that  vile  lord's 
odious  addresses,  (which  I  informed  hira  of,) 
Las  interested  him  for  you  exceedingly.  Well, 
lieaven  bless  you!  I  can't  stay:  he'll  be  quite 
impatient.  (Going.)  I  may  tell  him  you  like  the 
shawl,  I  suppose"! 

Miss  Angle.  Beautiful,  beyond  measure  ! 

Lady  Mary.  And  you,  Mrs.  Fish  ? 

Fish.  Charming,  madam. 

Lady  Mary.  Did  I  tell  you  there  was  but  one 
more  such  in  all  India?    {Coming  back.) 

Miss  Angle.  You  did. 

Lady  Mary.  Only  think  of  it's  being  in  that 
storm  !  \_Exit. 

Miss  Angle.  Would  I  had  been  in  the  storm, 
and  had  fallen  its  victim  ! 

Fish.  Dear  madam ! 

Miss  Angle.  Oh!  Fish,  that  woman's  nonsense, 
at  which  you  laughed,  was  graced  with  senti- 
ments of  the  strictest  truth  !  Young  women  are 
no  longer  thought  of  here.  How  rashly  did  I  give 
credit  to  our  foolish  country  people !  They  told 
me,  that — "  Though  only  admired  by  them,  in 
London  I  should  be  adored  ;  that  beauty  here 
was  rare — that  virtue — " 

Fish.  Well,  madam,  and  that  is  rare,  every- 
body knows ! 

Miss  Angle.  But  is  it  valued!  No.  As  soon 
as  I  gave  Lord  Lighthead  proofs  of  my  possess- 
ing it,  what  was  the  consequence  1  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him  since. 

Fish.  That's  very  odd  !  For  my  part,  I  thought 
liim  so  much  in  love — and,  sometimes,  I  thought 
you  looked  a  little— 

Miss  Angle.  That  I  felt  a  warmth — a  something 
like  tenderness  for  him,  I  own  ;  but  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  love  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  hope ;  pride,  too,  had 
a  great  share  in  the  agitation  of  my  heart,  and  gra- 
titude might  have  confirmed  the  whole  sensation, 
love;  but,  in  the  moment  gratitude  should  have 
lieen  inspired,  resentment,  indignation,  took  pos- 
session ;  and  I  am  now  left  solely  to  shame  and 
disappointment. 

Fish.  "Well!  it  is  very  odd,  that  a  man  should 
give  himself  so  much  trouble  to  come  here 
after  you,  so  many  times  as  he  did,  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  never  to  come  near  you  for  a 
whole  month.  I  should  not  mind  losing  him,  nei- 
ther, if  some  duke,  or  other  great  man,  would 
come  instead  of  him ;  or  even  that  strange  young 
man  we  met  on  the  road,  as  we  came  to  town,  and 
that  was  so  kind  to  us  when  our  chaise  broke 
down. 

Miss  Angle.  Honest  creature  ! 

Fish.  Well,  as  sure  as  ever  I  was  in  love  in  my 
life,  that  young  man  and  his  servant  were  both  as 
deep  in  love — 
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Miss  Angle,  With  me  ? 

Fish.  No;  the  master  wit\  yo'i,  and  the  rai 
with  me.  But  -ve,  I  thodgX  ^^ere  coming 
town  to  make  oui.o,t„„^>J^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ve 
makmgit  on  the  roa...  ,J  notwithstanding  that 
young  man  looked  so  cou-.trr.  ,  ^^^  1,,^  hardly 
a  word  to  say  for  himself,  bo's-?v-„^  thousands! 
And  poor  Humphry,  his  servant,  per^,  ^  ,  -i  ^^^  ^^ 
give  him  our  direction,  that  his  mastei  ,  i  j^g 
might  come  after  us  to  London.  And  yet,  to  ,^g 
the  fickleness  of  man!  we  have  heard  nor  seeir 
nothing  of  them.  But,  dear  madam,  his  lordshifr 
runs  most  in  my  head  :  perhaps  he  is  sick? 

Miss  Angle.  No  j  he  visits  the  drawing-room 
constantly,  as  we  read  in  the  papers.  I  wonder 
what  he  would  say,  if  he  were  to  meet  me  ac- 
cidentally ? 

Fish.  He'd  fall  in  love  with  yon  as  much  as 
ever.  Suppose,  madam,  you  were  to  write  to 
him? 

Miss  Angle.  For  shame  ! 

Fish.  Dear  madam,  I  know  a  few  lines  from 
yon  would  cheer  his  heart,  and  he  would  be  as 
dying  for  you  as  ever.  Oh!  when  I  have  given 
him  a  letter  from  you,  how  he  has  jumped  for 
joy  !  how  he  has  kissed  it !  and  how  he  has  kissed 
me ! 

Miss  Angle.  Could  I  write  to  hira  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  prudence — for  instance,  upon  any  bu- 
siness— I  should  have  no  objection  :  it  would,  at 
least,  remind  Lim  of  me,  and  bring  matters  to  a 
decision. 

Fish.  Then  do,  madam,  contrive  to  write  to 
him  about  some  business. 

Miss  Angle.  What  business  can  I  pretend? 

Fish.  Dear  madam,  if  you  had  a  handsome' 
piece  of  silk  for  a  gown,  or  a  diamond  pin,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  you  might  return  it  him 
back  again. 

Miss  Angle.  Return  it  him  again  I  What  do  yoa 
mean  ? 

Fish.  Why,  madam,  you  might  send  it  him 
back,  as  if  you  had  received  the  present  from  a 
person  unknown  ;  and,  concluding  that  it  must 
come  from  his  lordship,  you  had  thought  proper 
to  return  it ;  and  so,  you  might  send  him  with  it 
a  fine,  long,  virtuous  letter,  that — "  you  would 
not  receive  a  present  from  a  king,  that  had  evil 
designs  upon  you  ;"  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  This,  I  am  sure,  would  make  him  ten  times 
fonder  of  you  than  ever  ;  for  he  would  think  that 
some  rival  had  been  sending  you  the  present  in 
that  anonymous  manner,  which  had  made  yoa 
think  it  was  him ;  and  I  know  he  would — 

Miss  Angle.  I  protest  there  is  something  in  that 
scheme  which  pleases  me. 

Fish.  Do  it,  madam  ;  do  it ! 

Miss  Angle.  But  how  can  I?  I  have  nothing  of 
value ;  nothing  that  I  could  suppose  he  would 
send  for  a  present,  and  which  I  could  think  of 
consequence  enough  to  return. 

Fish.  What's  your  watch,  madam? 

Miss  Angle.  An  old-fashioned  thing. 

Fish.  Lud  1  I  have  thought  of  something  !  the 
finest  thing — 

Miss  Angle.  W^hat? 

Fish.  Lady  Blary  Magpie's  shawl.  You  know, 
madam,  'tis  the  finest  thing  in  the  world:  there  is 
but  one  more  such  in  all  the  universe. 

Miss  Angle.  But  the  sbawl  is  not  mine. 

Fish.  No,  madam  ;  but  I  dare  say  I  know  where 
her  ladyship  has  laid  it,  and  I  can  get  it.  {Going 
to  the  door.) 

Miss  Angle.  For  shame  !  _     .| 

Fish.  Dear  madam,  do  you  think  I'd  steal  it?  j 
It  could  do  it  no  harm  to  be  a  few  hours  at  his  | 
lordship's  ;  he'd  send  it  back  directly,  you  may 
depend  upon  that.    And,  then,  such  a  line  thing ! 
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j  it  would  make  liini  think  that  some  great  iiiati,  In- 
;  deed,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  you  ;  and  he'd  be  so 
afraid  of  losing  you — 
Miss  Angle.  Well,— I  protest, — if  I  thought — 
Fish.  I  can  get  it,  madaiu,  with  all  the  ease  in 
j  the  world,  I  dare  say.  [if/ui.s  out. 

Miss  Angle.  What  will  become  of  me?  where 
will  my  folly  end  1 

Enter  FiSH. 

Fish.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  can  get  it.  Her  lady- 
ship has  spread  it  on  the  bed  in  the  blue  chamber, 
and  is  gone  out  for  the  whole  evening,  and  will 
sleep  at  her  cousin's,  Lady  Beach's  ;  her  maid  told 

j  me  so  ill  the  morning. 

I  Miss  Angle.  But  suppose  his  lordship  should 
not  return  it? 

Fish.  Lud !  madam,  do  yon  think  his  lordship 
■will  keep  it,  when  he'll  know  he  did  not  send  it 

i  you  ?     His  lordship  is  not  a   thief,    I    suppose! 

[You'll  have  it  back,  madam,  I'll  answer  for  it,  in 

I  an  hour  or  two,  and  himself  with  it.  The  person 
sha'n't  leave  it,  madam,  if  his  lordship  is  not  at 

^Lorae;  and  then   you'll  be  sure  to  have  it  in  an 

I  hour  or  two.  I'll  go  steal  it!  I'll  go  steal  it! 
(Going.) 

Miss  Angle.  Steal  it! 

'      Fish.  Take  it,  madam,  not  steal  It.  [^Exit, 

Miss  Angle.  This  scheme  will,  at  least,  renew 

our  acquaintance,   and  that   is   all  I   want  ;  for  if, 

ion  the  renewal,  he  appear  cold,  I  will  leave  Lon- 
don instantly ;  if,  on  tlie  contrary,  he  be  as  much 
in  love  as  ever — 

i 

!  Re-enter  Fish,  with  the  shawl. 

I  Fish.  I  have  got  it!  I  have  got  it!  here  it  is! 
INow,  madam,  come  into  your  bed-chamber,  and 
write  a  very  affecting  letter,  while  I  do  it  up,  and 
I  send  for  a  porter. 

Miss  Angle.  I  protest  I  am  frightened  ;  though 
(we  take  it  but  to  return  again. 

Fish.  Dear  madam,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  half 
the  danger  as  when  it  was   in   the   great  storm. 

[^Exeutit. 

ScENi:  II.—A  Chamber  at  Lord  Lighthead's, 

Enter  Miss  AuDLEY  and  Thompson. 

Miss  Andley.  What!  his  lordship  has  gone  to 
see  Lady  Lo veal  1th us  early,  I  suppose?  or,  rather, 
iLas  staid  with  her  thus  late ! 

I  Thompson.  Dear  madam,  I  hear  Mr.  Walmsley's 
ivoice;  my  lord's  uncle,  madam.  They  are  coming 
ihere.  What  shall  we  do,  madam  ?  My  master 
will  murder  me,  if  his  uncle  should  see  you ! 
Ia  cross,  old  man,  madam  ;  knocks  every  body 
[down  that  he  does  not  like  :  and  he  has  a  great 
[dislike  to  a  fine  lady ;  and  if  he  should  see  you 
jhere,  such  a  life  my  lord  will  have  of  it — 
1  Miss  Audley.  Oh!  you  need  tell  me  no  more. 
I  know  Mr.  Walmsley's  character  well.  Where 
;can  I  go  ■!  I  would  sooner  jump  out  of  the  win- 
jdow  than  meet  him.  A  cruel,  unfeeling,  piece  of 
lice  ! 

I  Thompson.  Here,  madam,  step  into  my  lord's 
ibed-chamber. 

j  Miss  Andley.  His  bed-chamber!  Well,  the  crea- 
ture won't  stay  long? 

'     Thompson.  Not  above  ten  minutes,  I  dare  say, 

;madam.  [^She  goes  into  the  chamber. 

\_Exit  Thompson. 

ii'nter  Mr.  WALMSLtY  and  LORD  Lighthead. 
Mr.  W.    Don't  tell   me,  my  lord  ;  you  are  a 


bad  man  ;  a  very  bod  inan.  You  say,  in  ex- 
cuse for  your  vices,  they  are  fashionable  ;  but 
I,  being  out  of  the  fashion,  can  call  them  only 
wicked. 

Lord  Light.  What  vices,  sir? 
Mr.  W.  Why,  you  are  a  fellow  that  falls  in 
love  with  every  face  you  see  ;  and  yet  admire 
your  own  more  than  any  one  of  them.  You  are 
a  man  whose  purse  is  open  to  every  gambler  and 
courtezan,  and  is  never  shut,  but  to  objects  of 
real  distress. 

Lord  Light.  But  how  have  you  been  informed 
of  this? 

Mr.  W,  Hear  it !  told  of  it  by  everybody ! 
Do  you  think  anything  but  conviction  would 
have  forced  me  to  the  rash  step  I  have  taken  1 
Would  anything  but  a  certainty  that  you  were 
unworthy  to  be  my  heir,  have  forced  me  to  the 
desperate  resolution  of  marrying,  notwithstanding 
my  natural  aversion  to  opposition  1 

Lord  Light.  I  hope,  sir,  when  you  marry — 

Mr.  W.  Hope !  Psha !  I  know  well  enough 
what  marriage  is :  'tis  a  poesy  of  thorns,  nobody 
knows  where  to  lay  hold  of;  'lis  a  stormy  sea, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  expected  but  squalls, 
tempests,  and  shipwrecks!  One  cries — "Help!" 
another — "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!"  another — 
"  'Tis  all  over  with  us !"  and  souse  they  all  go 
into  the  ocean  of  calamity. 

Lord  Light.  Then,  for  heaven's  sake  !  sir,  if 
this  is  your  opinion,  decline  your  intention  of 
marrying. 

Mr.  W.  I  can't ;  'tis  too  late  ;  my  word  is 
passed.  Your  indiscretions  put  me  in  a  passion, 
and  I  took  a  rash  step  ;  a  step  I  never  intended  to 
take  :  I  offered  a  lady  to  marry  her,  in  the  heat 
of  anger,  and  she  took  me  at  my  word,  before  I 
had  time  to  grow  cool  and  recant. 

I^ord  Light.  How  unfortunate  ! 

Mr.  W.  I  was  not  aware  she  would  be  so  sud- 
den ;  but  I  was  in  such  a  violent  passion- — all 
against  you  for  your  follies — I  was  devilish  hot! 
I  don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  in  such  a  heat 
in  my  life.  I  strutted,  and  fretted,  and  walked, 
and  talked,  all  in  anger  against  you  ;  which  she 
took  for  love  to  her,  and  so  was  overcome  in  less 
than  ten  minutes. 

Lord  Light.  Dear  sir,  had  I  been  present — 

Mr.  W.  Why,  then,  I  should  have  broken 
every  bone  in  your  skin  !  But  as  it  was,  I  vented 
my  rage — in  kissing  the  lady  ;  and  won  her  heart 
without  further  trouble.  It's  impossible  I  could 
have  won  her  so  soon,  but  by  my  being  in  that 
violent  rage  ;  for  she's  a  particular,  prudent,  dis- 
creet, reserved,  middle-aged  woman  ;  and  nothing 
but  my  great  violence  could  have  had  that  eft'ect 
upon  her. 

Lord  Light.  But,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  you 
should  pay  attention  to  a  rash  promise  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anger  ? 

Mr.  W.  My  word  !  My  word  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  honour.  It  is  my  honour  ;  and  I  cannot 
keep  one,  without  keeping  both. 

Lord  Light.  But  now  you  are  cool,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  Yes,  I  am  cool;  but  now  the  lady  is 
in  a  passion  ;  and  I  must  keep  my  word  with 
her,  though  I  am  afraid  she'll  never  find  me  warm 
on  the  subject  again. 

Lord  Light.  Dear  sir !  and  all  this  to  revenge 
yourself  upon  me?  A  man  whose  greatest  faults 
arise  merely  from  the  report  of  malicious  ene- 
mies. 

Mr.  W.  Enemies !  Psha  \  that's  always  your 
excuse.  But  have  not  I  enemies  as  well  as  you? 
And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  never  heard  of  my 
being  caught  gallanting  my  neighbour's  wife? 
or  following  fine  ladies  home  to  their  lodgings? 
nor  did  you  ever  hear  me  accused  of  destroying 
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a  beautiful  young  woman's  peace  of  miad 
you"? 

Lord  Light.  I  can't  say  I  ever  did,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  Then  don't  pretend  to  deny  the  reports 
I  have  heard  of  you.  Don't  I  know  that  you  were 
caught  with  Lady  Loveall  and — 

Lord  Light.  I  own,  sir,  I  have  been  very 
unfortunate  as  to  appearances  ;  appearances,  and 
those  alone,  have  been  the  ruin  of  ray  reputa- 
tion ;  accidents  so  strange,  that  no  human  wis- 
dom could  prevent  or  avoid  them.  I  have  been 
found,  for  instance,  with  a  female,  whom  I 
never  had  the  smallest  familiarity  with,  in  the 
most  suspicious  situations  ;  and  only  by  mere  ac- 
cident. 

Mr.  W.  And  pray,  was  that  an  accident  when  I 
caught  you  kissing  my  housekeeper's  daughter,  as 
if  you'd  devour  her? 

Lord  Light.  Yes,  upon  my  word,  sir,  that  was 
an  accident ;  entirely  an  accident.  My  servant 
had  just  lost  me  a  favourite  spaniel ;  and  had 
the  rascal  been  in  the  way,  I  should  have  broken 
every  bone  _  in  his  skin  ;  but,  happening  to 
meet  with  this  poor  girl,  I  vented  ray  rage  upon 
her. 

Mr.  W.  Then,  I  have  only  to  say,  you  have  lost 
my  estate  by  your  accidents. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Loveall,  sir,  is  in  the  parlour. 

Mr.  W.  Is  that  an  accident  1 

Lord  Light.  Blundering — (^Aside  to  the  Ser- 
vant.) 

Serv.  (Aside  to  Lord  L.)    I  did  not  see   Mr. 

Walmsley,  sir. — A  fine  life  I  shall  have  for  this ! 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Mr.  W.  This  is  another  accident?  How  dare 
that  imprudent  woman  visit  you  ?  My  blood  runs 
cold  at  the  thought  of  her ;  for  she  was  the 
cause  of  this  rash  step  which  I  have  taken  !  It 
was  hearing  of  your  intrigue  with  her,  that  hur- 
ried me  to  the  rash  step  of  marrying.  Let  me 
get  out  of  the  house  !  she's  poison  to  me  ',  and 
she  knows  it,  too,  and  speaks  to  me,  wherever 
I  meet  her,  on  purpose  to  insult  me.  Let  me 
get  away.  (Goes  to  the  door.)  Zounds!  she's 
coming  here  I  I  won't  see  her !  I  shall  be  in  one 
of  my  passions  if  I  do.  Where  shall  I  go  ?  Put 
me  somewhere. 

Lord  Light.  Here,  sir;  step  into  my  chamber. 
I'll  take  her  ladyship  to  another  room  immedi- 
ately, and  you  may  avoid  her. 

Mr.  IV.  Oh!  d — n  your  accidents  !  But,  thank 
heaven  !  you  are  no  heir  of  mine  ;  you  are  out  of 
my  will.  [ffe  goes  into  the  bed-chamber. 

Lord  Light.  And,  therefore,  may  offend  you 
■without  fear. 

Enter  Thompson. 

Thompson,  Where's  Mr.  Walmsley,  sir  ? 

Lord  Light.  In  my  bed-chamber.  What  did 
you  want  with  him  ? 

Thompson.  Oh,  dear  sir!  oh,  dear!  Miss  Susan 
Audley  is  there,  sir?  I  crammed  her  in,  when  I 
heard  your  lordship  and  Mr.  Walmsley  upon  the 
stairs,  for  fear  he  should  see  her. 

Lord  Light.  Zounds! — But  no  matter:  I'm 
struck  out  of  his  will,  and  may  defy  him. — But 
I  don't  hear  him — (listening) — he  can't  have  seen 
her? 

Thompson.  Perhaps,  sir,  she  has  crept  under 
the  bed  ? 

Lord  Light.  Very  likely  ;  for  I  know  she  would 
rather  meet  a  tiger — What  has  become  of  Lady 
Loveall  ? 

Thom-pson.  William  is  trying  to  prevent  her 
eoming  up,  sir :  for  she  says,  it  is  not  your  uncle 
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that  you  have  with  you,  but  a  lady  ;  and  she  will  i 
see  her. 

Enter  Lady  Loveall. 

Ladg  Loveall.  So,  my  lord,  what  is  the  reason  : 
I  am  not  to   be  admitted? — You   have  no  com- 
pany, neither  J — Oh  !  you  have  been  hiding,  I  per- 
ceive I 

Lord  Light.  This  way;  come  this  way.  I'll 
tell  you  who  it  is.     Don't  speak  so  loud. 

Ladij  Loveall.  None  of  your  arts,  my  lord. 
I  will  see  who  you  have  hidden  in  your  bed- 
chamber, 

Lord  Light.  I  assure  you  'tis  my  uncle. — Hush ! 
Come  thia  way.     (Leading  her  off.) 

Lady  Loveall.  My  lord,  you'll  pardon  me  ;  but 
I  can't — 

Lord  Light.  Hush  !  hush  ! 

\_Forcing  Lady  L.  off,  and  exit. 

Scene  III.— ^  Bed-chamber. 
Mr.  Walmsley  discovered  listening  at  the  door. 

Mr.  W.  Now  I'll  steal  out — no  ;  she  is  coming 
again. 

Lady  Loveall.  (Without.)  I  will  see  who  yoa 
have  in  your  bed-chamber.  Mj'  curiosity  shall  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  W.  Shall  it !  then,  there  must  be  neither 
closet  nor  cupboard  in  the  room.  (Goes  to  the 
closet.)     The  devil  take  it,  it  is  locked! 

Lady  Loveall.  ( Without.)  I  will  see  who  you 
have  here, 

Mr.  W.  Yon  won't :  I'll  get  under  the  bed 
first — Hold!  I  can't  stoop.  No  matter;  I'll  hide 
myself  under  the  counterpane,  and  madam  shall 
be  disappointed.  (He  gets  in,  and  pulls  the  clothes 
over  his  head.)  Now  tind  me  if  you  can!  I  be- 
lieve you'll  be  bit. 

Enter  Lady  Loveall  mid  Lord  Lighthead. 

Lady  Loveall.  Why,  here  is  no  one  here  ! 
Lord  Light,  Now,   I  hope  you  are  satisfied.—- 
Where  the  devil  is  my  uncle?     (Aside.) 

Lady  Loveall.  Did  not  you  tell  me  your  uncle 
was  here? 

Lord  Light.  Yes  ;  but  you  expected  to  find 
somebody  else. 

Lady  Loveall.  And  there  is  somebody  else  I 
(Goes  to  the  curtain,  and  discovers  Miss  Audley.) 
A  lady!  Oh!  you  deceitful — (Sits  down  on  Mr. 
Walmsley.  She  shrieks,  and  runs  across,  tvhile  he 
rises  tip  in  the  bed.)  Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  (Shrieking.) 
I  shall  never  recover  the  shock. 

Mr,  W.  Why,  why  !  What  is  all  this?  What 
a  strange  accident ! 

Lady  Loveall.  I  say  accident,  indeed  ! 
Lord  Light.  Accident,  uncle ! 
Lady  Loveall.     The    severe,     puritanical    Mr. 
Walmsley ! 

Lord  Light.  Upon  my  word,  uncle,  such  a  thing 
in  my  house. 

Lady  Loveall.  Oh  !   Oh  !  Oh  ! 
Mr.  W.  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !    The   deuce  take  youri 
oh's.— My  lord,  you  used  to  have  faith  in  acci- 
dents. 

Lord  Light.  Butj'ou  convinced  me  there  were 
no  such  things.  And,  indeed,  uncle,  though  yoa 
may  think  lightly  of  this  aflair,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  at  it.  My  reputation,  as  well  as  yours, 
is  at  slake.  Such  a  thing  to  happen  in  my  house! 
Rat  me!  if  I  would  have  had  it  happened  for  the 
world! 

Mr.  W.  What  has  happened  ?  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened !     (  To  Miss  Audley.) 
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Lady  Loveall.  Oh,  hefivens! — My  lord,  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  all  my  former  suspicions  of  you 
and  this  lady. 

Miss  Auclley.  I  must  cry  for  vexation ;  for  'tis 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  clear  myself.     (Retires.) 

Lady  Loveall.  See,  the  lady  in  tears,  Mr. 
Walnisleyl — Oh!  what  a  treat  to  tease  Lim ! 
(A.s-ide.)    _      . 

Lord  Light.  T  beg  that  every  means  may  betaken 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  affair  pjetting  abroad :  for  my 
part,  I  declare  never  to  breathe  the  circumstance 
to  a  mortal  ;  and  I  dare  say  we  may  so  far  prevail 
on  Lady  Loveall. 

Lady  Loveall.  No,  indeed  ;  I  am  bound  to  no 
secrecy.  Mr.  Walmsley  has  never  been  spariup; 
of  my  reputation,  nor  will  I  of  his :  the  world 
shall  know  it. 

Mr.  W.  Why,  then,  nephew,  upon  my  soul! — 
I  wish  I  may  die! — I  wish  I  may  never  speak 
again  ! — I  wish — 

Lady  Loveall.  Wish  !  you  used  to  pretend  you 
had  no  wishes. 

Mr.  \V.  I  don't  speak  to  you. — {To  Miss  Aud- 
Ify.)  Pra} ,  madam,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  how 
yuu  came  into  that  bed? 

Miss  Audley.  'Tis  in  vain  to  say;  nobody  will 

credit  me.  [Exit. 

Lady  Loveall.    Well,    Mr.  Walmsley,    I'll   bid 

you  good  morning;  and,   though  1  know  you  to 

be  no  friend  of  mine,   yet  permit  a  poor,  weak 

woman  to  give  you   this  counsel  :  that    now   you 

are  about  to  enter  into  the  married  state,  you  will 

not  suffer   these   depraved   inclinations,    (even  in 

I  youth  a  reproach,)  to  ruffle  that  tranquillity  which 

I  ought  ever  to  attend  on  the  honourable  marriage 

{  bed.  {Exit. 

I      Mr.  W.  Zounds  I    I    have  not  patience !     Ho- 

I  nourable  marriage  bed  !  why  her  calling  it  honour- 

I  able,  would  alone  have  made  me  shudder  at  it,  if 

i  I  had  not  before.     That  woman  is  the  worst  of  all 

I  human — 

Lord  Light.  Dear  sir  ! — 

Mr.  W.  Why,  you  know,  my  lord,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her,  you  would  have  owned  that  that 
.;  gipsy  was  put  there  to  meet  you.  But  this  woman 
'  is  my  bane  wherever  I  go,  or  whatever  I  do.  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  but  once  be  revenged  of  her! — But 
'  I  dare  say  I  shall. 

I  Lord  Light.  No  more  on  this  subject,  sir.  I 
I  hope  the  lady  you  are  going  to  marry,  may  prove 
]  of  a  more  amiable  disposition,  and  that  you  will 
j  like  her. 

;  Mr.  W.  Why,  since  I  found  I  must  have  her, 
il've  been  trying  night  and  day  to  likelier;  but  I 
! can't  say  I  make  much  progress.  However,  I'm 
; tolerably  civil,  and  give  her  a  vast  number  of 
jpresents,  as  a  cover  for  my  want  of  affection. 
[She's  expecting  me  now  to  go  a  shopping  wiih 
iher  ;  so,  good  morning.  You'll  come  to  the  wed- 
jding?     (Sighing.)     _  • 

Lord  Light.  Certainly.  When  will  the  happy 
day  be,  sir? 

J  Mr.  W.  How  dare  you  call  it  the  happy  day  ! 
;Yoa  just  heard  me  say  it  was  the  most  wretched, 
Imiserable  aft'air  I  ever  had  to  do  with  in  all 
imy  life  ;  and  now  you  are  calling  it  the  "  happy 
Iday!" 

I  Lord  Light,  The  da}',  then,  sir.  When  will  be 
jlhedayl 

I  Mr.  W.  Thursday!  (sighing)  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  the  twenty-first  of  December.  (Lord 
^Lighthead  bows.)  Oh  !  d — e,  the  shortest  day  and 
jthe  longest  night.  \_Exit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  this  parcel  was  left  about  half-an- 
ihour  ago,  to  be  delivered  into  your  lordship's  own 
:bands,  as  soon  as  you  were  at  leisure. 


Lord  Light.  What  is  it  T     Is  that  the  bill  ? 

Serv.  This  is  a  letter,  sir.  [^Exit. 

Lord  Light.  A  letter! — (Reads.)— '^  My  Lord,— 
Although  your  lordship  has  had  the  delicacy  not 
to  avoia  yourself  the  presenter  of  thii  valuable  gift, 
yet,  something  ivhispers  me  it  cati  be  none  but  your 
lordship  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  generous 
an  intention.  But,  my  lord,  the  intention  only, 
permit  me  to  remain  obliged  to  you  fur  :  the  gift 
itself — honour,  delicacy,  and  a  thimsand  struggling 
sensations,  force  me  to  return  ;  and  to  add,  that  my 
residence  in  London  has  not  yet  so  entirely  eradi- 
cated those  principles  imbibed  in  the  country,  as  to 
render  a.  gandy  bait  even  an  allurement ;  except  in 
its  being  a  proof,  that  your  lordship  sometimes  ho- 
nours with  a  thought,  the  humble,  but  contented, — 
Louisa  Angli;.""  —  Angle!  Angle!  Which  is 
that?  The  girl  at  St.  James's,  or  the  girl  at  West- 
minster? Oh!  the  girl  at  St.  James's! — I  don't 
remember  sending  her  a  present  :  but  I  suppose 
I  did,  while  I  was  mad  for  her;  and  now  I  have 
recovered  my  senses,  I  have  forgotten  it.  What 
is  it?  (Ope7is  the  parcel.)  Zounds!  but  it  is 
very  handsome  ;  and  the  very  thing  to  present  to 
Lady  Loveall.  It  will  reconcile  her  to  me  imme- 
diately; for  I  am  afraid  she  suspects  me,  notwith- 
standing her  behaviour  before  my  uncle.  How 
came  I  to  be  such  an  extravagant  puppy,  as  to 
send  that  little  gipsy  such  a  present,  and  she  to 
return  it,  now  she  finds  I  have  given  over  my 
pursuit  ?  'Faith  !  I  am  very  glad  she  did. — 
Richard.    (Calls.) 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bring  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper. — [E.vit  Servant.'] — 
I  certainly  ordered  some  of  my  people  to  send 
this  thing,  but  it  has  slipped  my  memory. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

(Lord  Lighthead  writes  a  letter,  and  gives  it  to  the 
Servant.)  Here!  do  up  that  parcel,  and  take  it, 
with  this  letter,  to  Lady  Loveall  directly. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Lord  Light.  Egad  !  it  came  back  at  a  very 
lucky  time!  Her  ladyship  dotes  upon  a  present. 
And  such  a  present  as  that  !  such  a  shawl  ! — 
Oh  !  yes,  the  shawl  will  make  her  friends  with 
me  at  once.  [Exit. 


Scene  IV.. — A  Room  at  an  Inn. 

Clownly  discovered. 

Clotvnly.  What  a  journey  have  I  and  poor 
Humphry  taken!  and  all,  perhaps,  for  nothing  I 
for  if  he  should  even  find  her,  she  may  not  be 
glad  to  see  me. 

Enter  HUMPHRY. 

Why,  Humphry,  I  thought  you  were  lost? 

Humphry.  Ay,  master ;  and  you  may  think 
yourself  well  oft"  I  was  not. 

Clownly.  Well,  but  have  yon  found  where  Miss 
Angle  lives  ? 

Humphry.  Yes;  I  have  found  her  out ;  but  such 
a  time  I  was  about  it!  Why,  sir,  she  lives  up 
by  St.  James's,  or  St.  Giles's,  I  forget  which — 
but 'tis  all  the  same.  And  such  a  thing  happened 
to  me  as  I  went  along — 

Clownly.  What? 

Humphry.  Why,  just  as  I  got  to  what  they 
call  the  P-H'es,  (a  pretty  place!)— just  as  I  got 
under  cover,  three  or  four,  or  five  or  six,  (or, 
egad!  there  might  be  a  dozen,)  fine  ladies  met 
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me  ;  and  one  of  them  did  give  me  such  a  slap  in 
the  face,  the  water  came  into  my  eyes  again. 

Clownly.  What  did  she  do  that  for? 

Humphry.  I  can't  tell  for  the  life  of  me !  for  I 
pulled  off  my  hat,  and  made  them  a  civil  bow — 
but,  'faith,  as  soon  as  I  felt  the  blow,  I  forgot  my 
manners  ;  for  after  madam  I  ran,  and  gave  her 
such  a  shake — 

Clownly.  You  did  not  "i 

Humphry.  But  I  did.  And  that  was  not  the 
worst  of  it,  neither :  I  made  a  sad  mistake ;  for 
when  I  came  to  look,  the  lady  had  got  a  blue 
gown  on,  and  she  that  eave  me  the  blow,  was  in 
red! 

Clownly.  How  could  you  make  such  a  blunder  ? 

Humphry.  Why,  though  their  gowns  were  dif- 
ferent, their  faces  were  exactly  the  same  co- 
loar. 

Clownly.  Bat  about  Miss  Angle  :  have  you  seen 
her,  or  her  maid? 

Humphry.  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Fish  ;  and 
she  says,  that  her  lady  has  done  nothing  but  talk 
of  you  ever  since  you  left  her  on  the  road;  and 
she  desires  you  will  go  and  see  her  lady  directly  : 
and  she  says,  too,  that  she'll  get  us  a  lodging  in 
the  same  house  before  night ;  but  that  is  to  be  kept 
a  secret  from  her  mistress. 

Clownly.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Fish 
for  her  contrivance  ;  and  I  shall  give  her  a  very 
handsome  present  to  satisfy  her. 

Humphry.  Lord '.  sir,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
that ;  I  shall  kiss  her  now  and  then,  and  I  dare 
say,  that  will  be  satisfaction  enough.  But  come, 
sir,  we  must  go  directly. 

Clownly.  Do  you  know,  Humphry,  that  ray 
Leart  misgives  me. 

Humphry.  What,  now  you  are  so  near  seeing 
the  lady  !     Come,  come,  master,  be  merry. 

Clownly.  Ah !  Humphry,  if  I  had  continued 
poor;  if  I  had  never  been  your  master;  I  might 
Lave  been  merry. 

Humphry.  Never  been  my  master  !  How  can 
you  talk  so  ?  Why,  there  are  people  in  the  world 
would  give  any  money  to  be  my  master.  Why 
HOW,  there's  my  wife,  she'd  give  every  farthing 
she  has  to  be  my  master ;  but  I  tell  her — no. 
"'  No,  Jane,"  says  I ;  "  you  shall  never  be  my 
master." 

Clownly.  Oh!  if  I  thought  I  should  get  Miss 
Angle — 

Humphry.  I'll  forfeit  my  head  if  you  don't — 
Have  you  not  everything  to  get  her  with  ?  Fine 
clothes  in  your  box  there,  and  plenty  of  money. 
I  never  heard  of  a  woman  that  could  not  be  got 
with  fine  clothes  and  plenty  of  money;  nay,  often, 
without  either  money  or  clothes. 

Clownly.  But,  I  tell  you,  that  won't  do  with 
her;  there  is  something  more  required:  I  can't 
talk  to  her  ;  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Humphry.  You  can't  be  at  a  loss  for  words, 
while  you  are  courting.  Women  will  always  give 
you  two  for  your  one  :  I  know  my  wife  did  ;  and, 
egad !  though  we  have  left  off  courting,  so  she 
does  now. 

Clownly.    Come ;    I'll   set  ofi".      Call    a  coach. 

[Exit. 

Humphry.  Ay,  sir  ;  and  I'll  ride  behind  it,  for 
fear  I  should  get  struck  again.  'Tis  very  odd  that 
any  lady  should  wish  to  strike  me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — Miss  Angle  s  Apartment. 

Enter  Miss  Angle  and  Fish. 

Fish.  Dear  madam,  let  me  persuade  you  to 
put  ou  your  other  gowu;  for  now  his  lordship  has 


kept  it  thus  long,  I  dare  say  he'll  bring  it  home 
himself. 

Miss  Angle.  I  begin  to  be  uneasy. — Did  the 
porter  say  he  was  sure  his  lordship  was  at 
home  ? 

Fish.  Quite  sure,  madam ;  so  ,we  may  expect 
him  every  minute  ;  for  he  would  certainly  have 
sent  it  back  before  now,  if  he  had  not  intended  to 
have  brought  it  himself.  Do,  madam,  change 
that  ugly  gown.  And  what  do  you  think  of 
your  other  cap  1  your  becoming  cap  1 — Hark  ! — 
No;  that's  only  a  single  rap.  The  deuce  take 
him  !  he  has  sent  it  home  by  a  porter,  perhaps? 

Miss  Angle.  I  don't  care  how,  so  I  get  it  again  ; 
for  I  begin  to  be  alarmed,  lest  by  some  a.cc\- 
dent— (j'ii/t  looks  out  of  the  window.) — Is  it 
that? 

Fish.  No,  madam  ;  'tis  the  milk-woman.  Per- 
haps, madam,  his  lordship  mayn't  call  with  it  till 
the  morning. 

Miss  Angle.  Well,  thank  heaven!  her  ladyship 
sleeps  from  home,  you  say ;  so,  she  can't  miss 
it  to-night;  and,  then,  if  we  have  heard  nothing 
from  him,  you  shall  go  after  it,  Fish  ;  for,  as 
soon  as  her  ladyship  comes  home  in  the  morn- 
ing— 

Fish,  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  not  sure  she 
is  to  stay  out  all  night. 

Miss  Angle.  You  told  me  she  was. 

Fish.  I  did  it  for  your  good.  I  knew  you 
would  not  have  sent  it  to  his  lordship,  if  I  had 
not  said  so. 

Miss  Angle.  Ridiculous  !  and  I  still  worse  to 
listen  to  you. 

Fish,  Dear  madam,  don't  fret  about  it;  but 
think  of  Mr.  Clownly.  I  am  sure  he  looks  very 
beautiful,  and  so  does  his  man,  Humphry !  And 
pray,  madam,  did  not  you  see,  by  his  master's' 
looks,  that  he  is  in  love  with  you] 

Miss  Angle.  Psha! 

Fish.  Nay,  madam,  you  need  not  sneer  at  him  ; 
for  if  his  lordship  should  never  send  back  the 
shawl — 

Miss  Angle.  Heavens  ! 

Fish.  We  shall  stand  in  need  of  a  rich  friend 
to  make  it  up  with  Lady  Mary.  (A  loud  knock.) 
There's  his  lordship!  that's  his  knock  !  I  know  it 
so  well,  I  could  swear  to  it  at  any  time.  Now, 
madam,  how  do  you  look?  vastly  well,  I  de- 
clare I  Lard!  how  well  I  know  his  knock! — 
(Goes  to  the  door.) — I  wish  I  may  die,  if  it  is  not 
Lady  Mary ! 

Miss  Angle.  Oh  !  I  shall  faint. 

Fish.  Tbe  first  thing  she  does,  will  be  to  look 
at  her  shawl. 

Miss  Angle.  Run,  fly  !     Take  a  coach,  and  fly 
to   Lord   Lighthead's,    with   my   compliments — I   , 
made  a  mistake — he  did  not  send  it ;  but  another   ' 
person,  who  now  has  claimed  it,  and  I  must  re-   i 
turn  it  immediately. 

Fish.  Well,  madam,  I'll  do  all  I  can.  t 

jBrefer  Lady  Ma iiY  Magpie.  i 

Lady  Mary.  Oh !  Mrs.  Fish,  where  are  you 
going  in  such  a  hurry? 

Fish,  A  little  way,  my  lady,  on  a  little  business,  i 

[Exit.  1 

Lady  Mary.  My  dear  Angle,  I  have  been 
shopping.  (Sits.)  Well,  marriage  is  an  expen- 
sive thing  :  it  is  well  it  comes  but  once  in  one's 
life. 

Miss  Angle.  With  some  people,  madam,  it  comes  i 
oftener. 

Lady  Mary.  And  with  some,  not  at  all.     Now  ; 
that  was    very   nearly   the   case  with  me,    till  I 
struck  Mr.  Walmsley — By-the-by,  he  grows  more 
and  more  attentive.    He  has  been  taking  me  to 
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the  jeweller's ;  and,  see  there  !  all  these  are  his 
IJiesents. 

Miss  Angle.  How  profuse! 

Ladi/  Mary.  But,  my  dear,  you  know  all  tliis 
is  nothing  to  the  shawl !  that,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
genteelest,  most  elegant  present — As  I  live,  here 
is  the  generous  donor! 

Enter  Mr.  Walmsley. 

Mr.  W.  Ladies,  I  presume,  I  don't  intrude! 
Miss  Angle,  how  do  you  do? — I  beg  pardon 
for  not  having  called  on  you  lately — I  should — 
but  I  don't  know — one  is  always  happening  of 
one  accident  or  another,  to  prevent  one's  de- 
signs. 

Lady  Mary.  Very  true. 

Mr.  W.  Has  your  ladyship  been  shewing  Miss 
Angle  any  of  your  purchases  ? 

Lady  Mary.  Yes  ;  and  she's  quite  in  love  with 
your  generosity. 

Mr.  \V.  Psha!  psha!  no  generosity  at  all^ 
Have  you  seen  the  shawl,  miss? 

Miss  Angle.  Yes,  sir. 

Lady  Mary.  Yes,,  yes;  I  told  you,  you  know, 
how  much  she  admired  it.  And  even  poor  Fish 
seemed  to  know  its  value. 

Mr.  W.  Why,  that  shawl— 

Lady  Mary.  I'll  go  fetch  it. 

Miss  Angle.  (Holding  her.)  Dear  madam,  don't 
trouble  yourself. 

Lady  Mary.  What,  would  you  not  Vfish  to  see 
it  again? 

Miss  Angle.  Yes,— indeed,  I  would — but — 

Mr.  W.  Are  you  sure  you  have  seen  it? 

Miss  Angle.  Yes,  sir,  very  sure. 

Mr.  W.  {To  Lady  Mary.)  Why,  then,  sit  still. 

Lady  Mary.  No,  Mr.  Walmsley  ;  the  tea  is 
waiting.  Miss  Angle,  you  must  come  and  drink 
tea  with  Mr.  Walmsley  and  me  :  we  came  on 
purpose  to  fetch  you. 

Mr.  W.  Your  ladyship  will  excuse  my  step- 
ping to  a  friend's  in  the  next  street.  I'll  be  back 
instantly. 

Lady  Mary.  Certainly.     Come,  Miss  Angle. 

Miss  Angle.  I'll  wait  on  your  ladyship  in  a 
moment. 

\  Mr.  W.  (Sighing.)  Will  your  ladyship  honour 
me  with  your  hand? 

Lady  Mary.  {Curtsies  and  smiles.)  The  honour 
is  done  to  me,  Mr.  Walmsley. 

Mr.  W.  So  I  think   {Aside.)    Heigho!  heigho ! 
[Leads  her  off. 

Miss  Angle.  Their  civility  distracts  me  1 — • 
How  impatient  I  am  for  the  return  of  Fish  ? 

Enter  FiSH,  out  of  breath. 

jYou  have  not  been  ! 

j  Fish.  Dear  madam,  I  met  with  his  lordship  in 
ithe  street,  going  out  with  a  heap  of  noblemen — ■ 
lOl.' !  madam,  we  are  undone!     (Weeps.) 

Miss  Angle.  How?    what?    Don't   keep   me  in  ! 
suspense.  ■ 

Fish.    Why,    madam,    I    called    his    lordship  ' 
on  one  side ;  and,  do  you  know,  he  had  the  im- 
'pudence  to  say,  that  lie'did  give  you  the  shawl  ;  i 
Hand   he  was  much   obliged  to   you  for  returning 
iit.—  I 

Miss  Angle.  Oh,  heavens  !  i 

1     Fish.  And,  then,  when  I  cried,  and  took  on,  he 
ofl'ered  to  pay  me  for  it.     And  what  do  you  think 
{lie  ofl'ered  me  ? — 
(i    Miss  Angle.  I  don't  know. 

Ij  Fish.  Five  guineas.  He  said  he  had  no  more 
ijlibout  him  ;  so  I  thought  I  should  get  nothing  else, 
ilmd  so  I  had  better  take  that.  (Shewing  the 
•l[nuney.) 


Miss  Angle.  You  did  not? 

Fish.  Yes,  madam  ;  for  I  thought  it  might  help 
to  hire  counsel  to  plead  for  us  at  the  bar;  for  we 
shall  certainly  be  taken  up.     {Cries  again.) 

Miss  Angle.  Heavens!  conceal  your  uneasiness. 
I  must  go  to  Lady  Mary  directly;  she  expects  me 
to  lea. 

Fi.'ih.  Oh !  How  shall  I  ever  look  Lady  Mary 
in  the  face  ? 

Miss  Angle.  AVhat  distress  ! 

Fish.  Now,  madam,  now  for  it.  (Listening  at 
the  door.)  I  hear  her  in  her  chamber,  and  now 
she'll  miss  it. 

Miss  Angle.  Stay  with  me.  Fish,  or  I  shall 
faint ! 

Fish.  Dear  madam,  don't  look  so  frightened! 
if  you  do,  indeed  I  shall  go  into  lits  ;  indeed  I 
shall !  for  I  know  Mr.  Walmsley  is  such  a  cruel 
man,  he'll  hang  us  both,  notwithstanding  we  are 
two  such  poor,  little,  innocent  lambs. 

Miss  Angle.  Be  more  on  your  guard. 

Fish.  Ay,  madam,  we  must  put  a  good  face  on 
it  ;  for  if  we  don't,  she'll  suspect  us.  I  won't  cry 
any  more,  I  am  determined. 

Re-enter  Lady  Mary  Magpie, 

Lady  Mary.  My  dear  Angle !  and  my  dear 
Fish  I  I  am  terrified  out  my  life  I  Do  you  know 
I  laid  my  shawl  on  the  bed  ;  spread  it  on  with 
my  own  hands ;  turned  and  looked  at  it  again  as  I 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  saw  it  safe  ;  and  now 
'tis  gone  ;  nor  can  I  find  it  high  nor  low  ! 

Miss  Angle,  Your  ladyship  does  not  think  it  is 
lost? 

Fish.  Lost,  madam! — Is  that  likely,  indeed? — 
We  have  no  thieves  in  this  house,  I  am  sure. — 
You,  (to  Miss  Angle)  I  suppose,  madam,  would 
not  steal  it  ?  And  I  don't  know  what  a  poor  ser- 
vant, like  me,  should  do  with  a  shawl.  I  coulA 
not  wear  it,  if  I  had  it ;  besides,  my  character — 

Miss  Angle.  Hush,  Fish! 

Lady  Mary.  I  suspect  no  one,  Mrs.  Fish ;  hea- 
ven forbid  I  should!  but  the  thing  is  gone. 

Fish.  Dear  me,  what  a  pity! 

Miss  Angle.  Is  your  ladyship  sure  you  laid  it  on 
the  bed? 

Lady  Mary.  Sure— just  as  I  told  you. 

Fish.  How,  my  lady,  was  it  ?  The  long  ways 
on  the  bed,  or  the  cross  ways  ?  Thus.  (Foldimj 
her  handkerchief.) 

Miss  Angle.  Has  your  ladyship  inquired  below  ? 

Lady  Mary.  Of  every  creature.  But  no  one 
comes  into  my  apartments,  but  my  own  servant, 
and  she  has  just  stepped  out. 

Fish.  Then  she  knows  where  it  is,  I  dare  say, 
madam. 

Lady  Mary,  If  she  does  not,  I  don't  know  what 
I  shall  do  ;  I  believe  I  shall  lose  my  senses. 
(Sitting  doimi.) 

Miss  Angle,  Dear  madam,  although  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  valuable  thing,  yet  consider — 

Fish.  Ay,  madam,  consider  it  was  saved  from 
the  storm  as  it  came  over.  You  ought  to  bless 
yourself  you  got  it  at  all;  though,  to  be  sure,  you 
have  not  had  it  long. 

Lady  Mary.  Oh!  if  I  had  never  seen  it,  I  had 
been  happy  !  I  should  not,  then,  have  known  my 
loss. 

Miss  Angle.  But,  madam,  you  are  not  cer- 
tain you  have  lost  it;  stay  till  you  see  your  wo- 
man. 

Lady  Mary.  I  know  she  has  not  removed  it ;  I 
charged  her  not  to  touch  it. — Oh  !  'tis  gone  !  'tis 
gone  !     (Rising.) 

Fish.  (In  the  same  tone.)  Oh!  that  I  did  but 
know  who  had  got  it. 

Lady  Mary,  Come,  hither,  Betty. 
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Enter  BETTY. 
You  never  saw  your  poor  lady  in  such  distress  in 
your  life.     Did  you  touch  my  shawl? 

Betty.  No,  my  lady;  I  never  touch  anything. 

Lady  Mary.  I  told  you  so.  And  did  you  let 
nobody  into  my  bed-chamber'! 

Betty.  No,  my  lady:  but  I  saw  Mrs.  Fish  come 
out  there  this  morning. 

Fish.  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Betty.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fish,  I  did. 

Fish.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear! 

Lady  Mary,  What  do  yoa  cry  for,  child"?  If 
you  took  it,  confess,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 

Fish.  I  took  it,  madam  !  no,  madam,  that's  not 
■what  I  cry  for :  'tis  because  I  am  sure  I  sha'n't 
live  long.  For  if  she  saw  me  come  out  of  your 
ladyship's  room,  it  was  my  apparition  ;  and  you 
never  live  long  after  your  apparition  has  been  seen 
to  walk. 

Miss  Angle.  But  were  yon  there?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  it"! 

Fish,    No  more  than  you  do,  madam. 

[Exit  Betty. 

Lady  Mary.  Well,  I  pity  poor  Mr.  Walmsley  ! 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  for  it  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  him  ;  but  I  don't  think  I'll 
raarry,  if  I  have  lost  it:  no,  if  I  have  lost  it,  I 
won't  be  married. 

Enter  MR.  Walmsley. 

Mr.  W.  Ladies,  I  come  to  tell  you — 

Lady  Mary.  {Walking  in  a  rage.)  Don't  tease 
me  !  don't  argue  with  me  !  don't  attempt  to  shake 
my  resolutisn  !  I  won't  marry  you! 

Mr.  W.  Did  I  hear  right !  or  did  my  ears  de- 
ceive mel    Yon  won't  marry  me? 

Lady  Mary.  No. 

Mr.  W.  'The  bells  shall  ring,  notwithstanding  : 
the  poor  ringers  sha'n't  lose  their  fee.  And  I'll 
give  a  dinner,  too ;  a  very  good  dinner ;  a  better 
dinner  than  I  intended. 

Lady  Mary.  Sir? 

Mr.  W.  Here's  an  accident!  Why,  it  will 
make  me  more  than  amends  for  that  unlucky  one 
in  the  morning.  {Aside.) 

Lady  Mary.  What  does  he  say  1 

Mr.  W.  I  was  saying,  I  must  give  a  very 
elegant  entertainment  on  Thursday,  notwith- 
standing the  match  is  broken  oft".  And  I  believe 
I  shall  write  to  my  tenants,  and  have  a  bullock 
roasted. 

Lady  Mary.  There,  do  you  hear  him  1 

Miss  Angle.  Dear  Mr.  Walmsley,  her  ladyship 
has  been  only  in  joke. 

Mr.  W.  And  'tis  the  best  joke  I  ever  heard. 
Miss  Angle,  I  never  asked  her  to  have  me  but 
once.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
I  did  ask  her  once. 

Lady  Mary.  There !  he  owns  his  violent  pas- 
sion. 

Mr.  W.  But  it  was  not  for  you.  However, 
I  -was  in  a  passion,  and  she  snapped  me  up. 
Yon  took  me  at  my  word,  and  now  I  take 
you  at  your's;  and  we  have  done  with  each 
other. 

Lady  Mary.  Cruel  savage  !  I  dare  say  he  has 
stolen  the  shawl  himself,  on  purpose  to  break  off" 
the  match. 

Mr.  W.  What  shawl  ? 

Fish.  Why,  sir,  the  fine  grand  one  you  were  so 
good  as  to  give  her  ladyship  :  some  wicked^wretch 
has  been  making  free  with  it. 

Lady  Mary.  Yes,  'tis  lost,  'tis  gone!  Don't  you 
pity  me? 

Mr.  W.  No  ;  I  am  vastly  glad. 
Lady  Mary.  Oh,  heavens !    This  is  the  man  that 
is  to  be  soon  my  husband !  the  partner  of  all  my 
joys,  and  all  my  sorrows ! 
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Mr.  W.  No.  Your  ladyship's  sorrows  are 
too  violent;  and  if  your  joys  had  proved  the  same, 
egad!  I  don't  know  which  would  have  been  the 
most  insupportable.  ' 

Miss  Angle.  Dear  sir,  her  ladyship  was  so  much 
agitated  merely  because  it  was  a  present  from 
you. 

Mr.  W,  Well,  miss,  but  where  the  deuce  is  it"? 
Who  has  been  in  the  house? 

Miss  Angle  and  Lady  Mary,  No  creature. 

Fish.  The  rats  carried  away  one  of  ray  shoes  last 
night,  and  ate  a  great  hole  in  my  apron. 

Mr.  W.  I  will  find  out  what  rat  has  got  it.  Ill 
go  to  Bow-street  directly.  You  are  sure  nobody 
has  been  here  to-day?  Who  was  that  countryman 
I  met  on  the  stairs  this  morning? 

Fish.  A  Mr.  Clownly,  sir.  A  gentleman  that 
called  to  see  my  mistress,  because  we  all  happened 
to  be  fellow-travellers  on  the  road.  Lard!  sure, 
he  did  not  take  it? 

Mr.  W.  I'll  be  d— d  if  he  did  not! 

Miss  Angle.  Dear  sir! 

Mr,  W.  Write  me  down  his  name,  Mrs.  Fish, 
(or  at  least,  the  name  he  goes  by,)  and  where  he  is 
to  be  found,  if  you  know. 

Fish.  Oh  !  jes,  sir. 

Miss  Angle.  Heavens!  dear  sir,  you  judge  wrong, 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  take  it. 

Fish.  Now  I  have  some  little  reason  to  think  he 
did.     Here's  his  direction,  sir. 

Lady  Mary.  The  country  gentleman  you  told  me 
of?  Do  you  suspect  him.  Miss  Angle? 

Miss  Angle.  No,  madam,  no.  What  can  I 
do?  I  dare  not  confess.  Lord  Lighthead  may 
justly  say  I  sold  it  him.  What  will  become  of 
me?  {Aside.) 

Mr,  W,  Well,  Miss  Angle,  I  can  do  this  gen- 
tleman no  harm  in  having  him  taken  up,  and 
hearing  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself;  and  I'll 
about  it  directly.  Her  ladyship  has  had  one 
loss  already,  in  losing  me,  and  I  don't  think  'tis 
right  she  should  have  another.  Besides,  I  have 
now  a  value  for  the  thing.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  little  shawl  would  have  turned  out 
of  such  consequence?  Providence  preserved  it 
from  the  storm  at  sea,  to  save  me  from  a  worse 
storm  on  land.  [Exit. 

Lady  Mary.  I'll  be  as  gentle  as  zephyrs.  Plead 
for  me,  speak  for  me,  dear  IMiss  Angle. 

Miss  Angle.  I  will,  madam;  it  is  my  duty: 
depend  upon  it  I  will  reconcile  you. 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  Dear  my  lady,  as  Mr.  Walmsley  went 
out,  he  bid  me  observe  if  I  should  see  the 
country  gentleman,  or  his  man,  who  were  here 
this  morning;  for  that  he  believed  they  were 
both  no  better  than  two  highwaymen ;  and  so, 
madam,  the  servant  is  just  come  up  to  the  back 
door ;  and  so,  I  am  come  to  let  your  ladyship 
know. 

Lady  Mary,  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Walmsley  is 
gone. 

Betty.  Shall  I  go  for  a  constable,  madam? 

Lady  Mary.  No;  we'll  proceed  by  fair  means 
first.  Fish,  you  know  the  servant,  go  you  and 
call  him  in,  and  I'll  question  him. 

Fish.  Dear,  my  lady  !  a  poor,  ignorant  creature ! 
he  knows  nothing.  You  won't  understand  him,  nor 
make  him  understand  you. 

Lady  Mary.  Oh!  that  ignorance  may  be  pre- 
tended— put  on  for  the  time.  Call  him  in.  Why 
don't  you  go? 

Fish.  {Aside.)  What  can  I  say  to  him?  If  she 
should  call  him  a  thief,  he'll,  perhaps,  serve  her  as, 
he  did  the  woman  in  the  Piazza.  [ExU, 

Miss  Angle.  These  harmless  creatures  are  na 
thieve's. 
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Lady  Mary.  Dear  Miss  Angle,  I  wish  to  do 
hem  no  injury;  for  if  I  could  but  secure  Mr. 
I'Valnisle}'  once  more,  I  should  not  care  if  everj' 
hief  in  London  were  set  at  liberty.  Here  the  man 
jomes:  what  a  hangine;  look  he  has!  I  hope  he 
las  not  got  pistols  about  him.  Let  us  draw  this 
7ay.  {Tfieij  retire.) 

Enter  FiSH  and  HUMPHRY. 

Fhh.  Lady  Mary,  my  mistress's  particular  ac- 
naintance,  wants  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
;Vhat  shall  I  say  to  him?  {Aside.)  She  is  a  comical 
'ind  of  a  woman:  you  must  know,  she  has  been 
at  to  dinner;  and  whenever  that  is  the  case,  she 
ways — (puttinij  her  hand  up  to  her  month  as  if  she 
\ere  drinking)- — you  understand  me?  and  then  she 
i)mes  home  in  such  an  ill  temper,  there  is  no  peace 
;•  quietness  for  her. 
Humphry.  That  is  so  like  my  wife. 
I  Fish.  She'll  ask  you  a  heap  of  foolish  questions, 
at  don't  you  mind  her;  only  say  yes,  and  no,  and 
I  on. 

Humphry.  Ay,  that  just  suits  me.  I  can  say 
jis,  and  no,  and  am  never  at  a  loss.  But,  harkye  I 
e  don't  light  in  her  cups,  I  hope;  I've  had  one 
lOw  already,  you  know. 

[Lady  Mary.  (Coming  forward.)  So,  Mr.  Hum- 
iry!     What  shall  I  say  to  him?  (Aside.)    Your 
me  is  Humphry,  I  think? 
\^Humphry.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  much  obliged  to 

Miss  Angle.  This  is  insupportable.  [Exit. 

\Lady  Mary.  And  pray,  how  do  you  like  Lon- 
'in? 

Humphry.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  madam; 
;ia,y,  how  do  you  like  it? 

\L<idy  Mary.  This  folly  is  put  on.  {Aside.)  Pray, 
jr.  Humphry,  have  you  any  acquaintance  in 
ivvn? 

Humphry.  None,  except  your  honour.  I  have 
I;  acquaintance  to  give  me  a  drop  of  anything 
1  drink  ;  ar.d,  you  know,  your  honour,  that's  a 
li  thing. 

Lady  Mary.  I  do  know  it ;  and  you  sha'n't 
\ni  ibr  something  to  drink.  Better  prevail  on 
Ija  by  kindness,  and  he  may  discover  all.  {Aside.) 
];re  is  something  for  you  to  drink.  {Gives  money 
IHumpliry.) 

Humphry.  Thank  your  honour.  Well,  I  declare, 
3iir  staunch  drinkers  have  more  generosity  than 
87  people  in  the  world.  (Aside.) 

Lady  Mary.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  accuse 
lis  man,  though  I  am  sure  either  he  or  his  master 
i|guiity.  {Aside.)  Mr.  Humphry,  I  am  very 
Sjry— 

'iumphry.  Your  honour? 

'Mdy  Mary.  I  say,  I  am  very  sorry,  very  sorry, 
Ljeed" — 

\Iwiiphry.  Oh!  madam,  never  be  sorry  about 
it  for  my  part,  I  should  hardly  have  found  it  out, 
iU  had  not  been  told  of  it ;  besides,  nobody 
hi  anything  to  do  with  it  but  yourself;  and  if 
tlV'  had,  you  are  such  a  good  companion  {look- 
it]  at  his  money)    nobody    can    be    angry   with 

y'j. 

\iady  Mary.  What  do  you  mean?  No  cross- 
p'aoses;  but  answer  me  directly.  Do  you  know 
ai|thing  of  my  shawl? 

himphry.  Your  what,  madam?  your  shawl? 
H:  ha,  ha!  Oh!  you'll  have  a  fine  head-ache  for 
tb  to-morrow  morning. 

\ady  Mary.  W^hat? 

'umphry.  I  would  not  be  so  ill  as  you'll  be  for 


guineas. 


wly   Mary.    The    fellow    is    laughing    at    me. 
F  I,  call  a  constable;  I'll  have  him  taken  up. 
umphry.   Take    me    up!     Lord!    madam,    do 


you  lie  down,  only  for  half-an-Lour,  only  just 
for  half-an-hour,  you  can't  think  how  refreshed 
you  will  be.  It  will  clear  all  this  away;  (point- 
ing to  his  head)  and  you'll  be  quite  another  wo- 
man. 

Lady  Mary.  What  do  yon  mean? 

Humphry.  Nay,  I  know  a  nap  is  of  vast  conse- 
quence to  me  at  these  times  ;  especially  when  my 
liquor  makes  me  ill  tempered. 

Lady  Mary.  The  man's  mad.  I'll  have  him 
secured  directly.     Call  a  constable. 

^umphry.  Do,  your  honour,  let  me  persuade 
yo'u  to  take  a  basiu  of  camomile  tea. 

Enter  Miss  Angle. 

Lady  Mary.  Miss  Angle,  come  hither.  Did  yoa 
ever  hear  such  an  insult?  Fish,  Fish!  call  all  the 
people  of  the  house.  Who's  there?  Come  and 
secure  this  robber.  My  anger  is  roused,  and  I'll 
be  revenged. 

Humphry.  How  like  my  wife! 

Miss  Angle.  Dear  madam — 

Enter  Clownly. 

Clownly.  What's  the  matter? 

Miss  Angle.  Mr.  Clownly,  I  rejoice  to  see 
you.  Lady  Mary  has  had  some  altercation  with 
your  servant,  but  I  believe  he  has  not  been  to 
blame. 

Humphry,  How  her  poor  head  will  ache  for  this. 
[Exit  ivith  Fish. 

Clownly.  (To  Lady  Mary.)  Dear  madam,  have 
the  goodness — • 

Enter  Mr.  Walmsley. 

Mr.  W.  I  have  done  the  job:-  the  thief  is 
taken;  and  who  do  you  think  it  is?  The  very 
person  in  the  world — by  Jupiter!  I  would  not 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  taking  her  up  for  fifty 
times  the  value  of  the  thing.  1  caught  her  just 
as  she  was  going  into  Covent-garden  theatre, 
with  the  goods  upon  her;  so,  with  the  help  of 
one  of  the  playhouse  constables,  I  handed  her 
(in  spite  of  her  squalling,)  into  a  coach,  and 
have  brought  her  here  that  she  may  be  properly 
exposed. 

Lady  Mary  and  Miss  Angle.  What  can  this 
mean? 

Mr.  W.  (Calling  out.)  Desire  the  constable  to 
bring  np  the  woman  in  custody.  Sir,  (to  Clownly) 
whoever  you  ars,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  are  not 
a  thief,  that  I  know  of;  if  you  are,  that's  best 
known  to  yourself.  I'm  a  Utile  busy,  sir,  at  pre- 
sent ;  you'll  excuse  me.  Constable,  bring  up  the 
prisoner!  why  don't  you  come?  Surely  there 
never  was  such  an  accident. 

Enter  Constable  with  Lady  Loveall. 

There!  you  see  the  goods  are  upon  her. 

Lady  Loveall.  Insupportable !  Have  not  I 
aflirmed  that  it  was  presented  to  me  by  Lord 
Liglitliead? 

Miss  Angle.  I  am  tortured!  (ylside.) 

Lady  Loveall.  It  is  not  to  be  borne!  Sir,  you 
know  'tis  mine.  This  is  only  a  scheme,  on  purpose 
to  distress  me,  in  revenge  for  what  I  discovered 
this  morning. 

Mr.  W.  Ay,  you  were  vastly  pleased  at  that: 
and  now  'tis  only  evening,  and  I  have  discovered 
something  that  pleases  me. 

Lady  Loveall.  "Very  well,  go  on  :  but  I  have 
sent  my  servant  to  'Lord  Lighthead,  to  inform 
him  of  the  att'air,  and  I  am  certain  the  moment  he 
has  found  him,  his  lordship  will  come  andclearme. 
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Mr.  W.  There  wants  no  clearing :  everything  is 
clear  enough. 

Enter  LORD  LiGHTHEAD. 

Lord  Light.  Dear  uncle,  dear  Lady  Loveall, 
what's  the  matterl  Just  as  I  was  stepping  into 
my  coach,  a  summons  came  to  me  to  attend  you 
upon  life  and  death.     What's  the  matter? 

Mr.  W.  No;  no  death  in  the  case;  I  believe 
nothing  more  tlian  hard  labour  on  the  Thames. 

Lord  Light.  Sir,  although  you  are  my  uncle, 
this  insult  to  a  lady  with  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  acquainted,  is  not  to  be  suffered.  I  presented 
the  lady  with  that  shawl ;  it  was  sent  to  me  by 
this  lady,  (pointing  to  Miss  Angle)  and  a  few  hours 
after  she  sent  it,  her  servant  received  five  guineas 
for  it. 

Miss  Angle.  'Tis  true ;  I  confess  it.  Guilt  and 
shame  overpower  me. 

Mr.  W.  {To  Miss  Angle.)  Why  the  devil  did 
you  confess?  Nobody  would  have  seen  it  in  your 
face :  besides,  you  have  robbed  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  conducting  her  ladyship  to  a  prison;  and 
d if  ever  I  met  with  so  great  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

Miss  Angle.  Conduct  me,  sir;  I  am  ready  to 
attend  you. 

L(tdg  Mary.  She  has  destroyed  my  peace,  and  I 
shall  see  her  go  to  prison  without  a  sigh. 

Clowtily.  But  I  would  not,  without  losing  my  life. 
Madam,  I'll  satisfy  you  for  whatever  loss  you  may 
have  sustained  by  this  lady. 

Lady  Mary.  You  can't  satisfy  me :  I've  lost 
Mr.  Walrasley. 

Mr,  W.  Ay,  now  ask  her  what  she  demands  for 


Lady  Mary.  I  shall  take  nothing  less  than  tli 
gentleman  himself. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  I  like  her  for  that;  she  does  ni. 
undervalue  me.  [ 

Miss  Angle.  Mr.  Clownly,  while  you  imagit! 
you  are  giving  your  protection  to  a  thief  only,  yc 
are  protecting  a  more  despicable  character.  Ha; 
poverty  seduced  me  to  the  crime  of  which  I  a' 
accused,  less  would  have  been  my  remorse,  lei, 
ought  to  have  been  the  censure  incurred ;  bij 
vanity,  folly,  a  mistaken  confidence  in  that  gentlij 
man's  honour,  and  my  own  attractions,  prompte 
me  to  avail  myself  of  a  contemptible  scheme  i' 
order  to  regain  his  acquaintance,  which  (admittici 
what  he  professed  to  be  real)  he  himself  wonli 
have  rejoiced  at.  But  the  event  has  proved  aui 
discovered  both  our  hearts;  nor  can  I  reproaC| 
him  with  the  cruelty  of  his,  while  I  experience  tli 
most  poignant  reproofs  of  an  inward  monitor  f(| 
the  guilty  folly  of  my  own.  ; 

Lady  Loveall.  And  so  this  was  only  a  scheni 
for  the  lady  to  procure  a  husband.  Here,  Lad 
Mary,  is  your  beloved  shawl.  Take  it,  and  tak 
care — 

Mr.  W,  Yes,  do  you  take  care  of  that,  and  I'! 
take  care  of  myself.  Yet,  I  don't  know;  perha[ 
I  may  have  her;  but  if  I  may  judge  by  appea 
ance — 

Lord  Light.  On  that  witness,  who  in  compar 
has  not,  throughout  the  adventures  of  this  da; 
appeared  culpable? 

Mr.  W,  Very  true.  Even  I  myself,  at  one  tim 
made  no  very  innocent  figure.  These  adventure- 
shall,  then,  be  a  warning  to  us,  never  to  judge  wil 
severity,  while  the  parties  have  only  appearand' 
against  them.  lExeun 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Auroras  house. 
;         Enter  AURORA,  followed  by  Leonarda. 

'  Aur.  Undone,  ruined  and  undone,  past  redemp- 
tion ! 

I     Leon.  Well,  madam,  I  can't  help  applauding  my 

'own  sagacity,  for  I  always  thought  your  writing  to 

;  Don  Carlos  would  come  to  no  good. 

I     Aur.  And  why  did  you  not  say  so,  pray"?    I'm 

'sure  it  was  chiefly  by  your  advice  I  did  it. 

I     Leon.  Do  you  think,  ma'am,  Don  Carlos  will  be 

ihere  to-night  1 

I  Aur.  I  expected  him  last  night,  you  know,  and 
shall  expect  every  moment  till  I  hear  farther  from 
him. 

Leon.  And,  bless  us  all,  what  do  you  intend  to 
do? 
Aur.  Softly,  here  is  ray  brother. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  Pacheco,  who  throivs  himself 
into  a  chair. 

Leon.  (Apart  to  Aurora.)    Mercy  on    us,  how 
1  cross  he  looks! 


Don  P,  Leonarda,  leave  the  room. 

Leon.  (Aside.)  With  all  my  heart;  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  way.  [Exit. 

Don  P.  You  know,  sister,  when  our  father  died, 
a  very  considerable  succession  devolved  to  me  : 
however,  being  then  with  my  regiment  at  Naples, 
I  did  not  come  to  take  possession,  but  left  every- 
thing to  your  care  and  management. 

Aur.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  had  no  reason  to 
repent — 

Don  P.  Pray,  hear  me  out.  A  particular  friend 
writ  me  word,  that  in  the  month  of  April  last,  you 
left  your  lodgings,  with  Don  Alonzo  de  Ribbera; 
and  that  while  you  were  walking  together  on  the 
Prado,  another  cavalier  came  up,  charged  him  sword 
in  hand,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  In  a  word,  it 
is  this  intelligence  that  has  brought  me  here  to 
Madrid. 

Enter  Leonarda. 

Leon.  Don  Ferdinand,  sir,  the  nephew  of  Don 
Guzman,  is  below,  and  desires  to  be  admitted  to 
you. 

Don  P.  Don  Ferdinand !  Shew  him  up. 

Leon.  (Calling  at  the  door.)  Shew  the  gentleman 
up,  Lopez, 
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Don  P.  Sister,  retire  into  the  next  room  for  a 
few  minutes;  and  I  desire  that  what  has  just 
now  passed  between  us,  may  go  no  farther  to  auy 
one. 

Leon.  {Apart  to  Aurora.)  Well,  ma'am,  what 
was  it  he  had  to  tell  youl 

Aur.  {Apart  to  Leon.)  Ob!  Leonarda,  be  knows 
all. 

Leon,  {Apart.)  What,  ma'am,  does  he  know  the 
history  of  the  wainscot? 

Aur.  {Apart.)  Hush!  not  that,  thank  heaven; 
but  everything  else.  [^Exit  with  Leon. 

Enter  Don  Ferdinand. 

Don  F.  Don  Pedro,  I  rejoice  to  find  you. 

Don  P.  Your  air  speaks  a  mind  in  agitation ; 
what's  the  matter  1 

Don  F.  Don  Carlos  is  at  this  moment  in  Madrid. 

Don  P.  You  are  positive  you  saw  Don  Carlos? 

VotiF.  I  am  as  positive  it  was  him  as  that  I  this 
moment  see  you.  Now,  as  I  am  shortly  to  be  mar- 
ried to  my  cousin,  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  me 
to  render  myself  acceptable  to  my  uncle  ;  and,  I  am 
certain  I  can  do  nothing  more  likely  to  please  him, 
than  taking  vengeance  on  the  man  who  killed  his 
son.  I,  therefore,  expect  that  you  will  lend  me 
your  assistance  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion, 
and  accompany  me  to  the  place  where  the  servant 
is  ready  to  lead  us.  _  -     _ 

Do7i  P.  I  will  most  willingly  do  what  yon  desire. 
Lopez,  my  sword;  tell  my  sister,  I  shall  be  in  again 
presently.  \_Exeunf. 

Enter  Aurora  and  Leonarda. 

Aur.  Oh !  too  sure,  too  sure  he  is  come ;  and  they 
are  gone  to  destroy  him. 

Leon.  {A  hdl rings.)  Hist,  ma'am,  hist! 

Aur.  What  ails  you? 

Leon.  Hark! 

Aur.  How  now ! 

Leon.  {Bell  rings  again.)  As  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  heard  the  little  bell  ring  below;  he's  come  here, 
and  is  now  at  the  garden-door. 

Enter   Don   Carlos   de   Pimentel  and 

MUSKATO. 

Don  C.  Beautiful  Aurora ! 

Aur.  You  cannot  think  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see 
you  at  this  moment :  yet,  I  fear,  the  asylum  I 
have  to  offer  you  will  not  prove  so  much  to  our 
wishes  as  my  letters  to  Portugal  made  you  hope; 
for  my  brother  arrived  here  from  Italy,  yester- 
day. 

Don  C.  Your  brother! 

Aur.  I  had  no  notice  of  his  coming;  otherwise, 
you  may  be  sure,  I  should  have  apprized  you,  that 
you  might  have  deferred  your  journey,  at  least,  for 
some  time. 

Don  C.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  stay  in 
your  house,  then. 

Aur.  Why  so?  I  have  prepared  a  retreat  for 
you,  wbere  his  utmost  cunning  will  never  be  able 
to  find  you. 

Musk.  Ay,  ma'am,  but  the  constables — 

Leon.  Not  they,  neither;  hear  my  lady  out. 

Aur.  This  house  consists,  like  many  others  in 
Madrid,  but  of  two  stories :  the  upper,  I  occupy 
myself;  the  lower,  which,  on  my  father's  death,  I 
found  I  had  no  occasion  for,  I  let  to  one  Octavio,  a 
wine -merchant;  on  this  division  of  the  building,  a 
back  staircase,  which  made  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  stories,  with  a  small  closet  adjoin- 
ing, became  useless  ;  and,  by  mutual  consent,  was 
stopped  up,  by  a  partition  on  the  side  of  the  apart- 
ment below,   as  well  as  on  this.      When  I  had' 


thoughts  of  bringing  you  back  to  Madrid,  it  oc 
curred  to  me  that  the  partition  on  my  side  migbi 
again  be  secretly  opened,  and  prepared  in  such  ;j 
manner  as  would  eftectually  screen  you  from  ani 
search,  should  it  ever  be  suspected  that  you  wer.j 
in  the  house:  accordingly,  the  thing  is  done; 
{going  to  the  hack-scene,  she  pushes  hack  a  panel] 
which  discovers  the  head  of  a  staircase)  and  thi 
moveable  panel  will,  when  you  please,  admit  yoil 
into  a  place  of  security  ;  and,  when  fastened  on  thi, 
inside —  ! 

Don  C.  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  I  have  too  gratefnj 
a  sense  of  your  kindness,  to  avail  myself  of  a  rei 
treat  which  must  expose  you.  In  this  emergency' 
the  most  simple  way  is  to  return  to  the  place  frou, 
whence  I  came.  1 

Musk.  That's  my  advice,  sir ;  let  us  go  to  the  inr 
directly,  take  our  mules,  o'God's  name,  and  set  ofi 
Ladies,  my  master  and  I  have  the  honour  of  wish! 
ing  j'ou  all  health  and  happiness.  \ 

Aur.  You  have,  by  some  accident  or  other,  beei! 
seen  since  you  came  to  Madrid  by  young  Ferdi' 
nand,  the  nephew  of  Don  Guzman  de  Ribbera.  Hi.i 
servant  dogged  yon  to  your  inn;  and  he  and  m_'| 
brother  are  just  gone  in  search  of  you.  '• 

Don  C.  Don't  be  alarmed;  we  have  arms  to  de- 
fend  ourselves. 

Musk.  (Getting  behindkis master.}  No, no, ladies! 
don't  be  alarmed. 

Aur.  Talk  not  of  defence,  I  beseech  you;  but,  iii 
pity  to  me,  and  out  of  regard  to  yourself,  go  inti 
the  place  I  have  shewn  you  for  this  night:  my  bro 
ther  will  certainly  go  out  early  in  the  morning;  am 
we  will  then  consult  together  for  your  better  an( 
safer  accommodation.  1 

Musk.  What  the  lady  says,  sir,  is  just  and  reai 
sonable:  I  have  considered  the  matter ;  andifyot 
don't  do  it,  I'll  give  myself  up  to  justice  im| 
mediately,  and  try  to  be  admitted  king's  evil 
dence. 

Don  C.  I'll  do  anything  for  your  safety. 

Aur.  For  my  safety  be  it,  then. 

Leon.  Here,  here,  get  you  in.  The  closet's  on  th(' 
left  hand,  where  you'll  find  a  bed  and  a  pallet ;  we'li 
be  sure  to  come  to  you  early  in  the  morning ;  and| 
in  the  meantime,  for  your  lives,  don't  come  on 
upon  any  account  whatsoever.  ■ 

Atir.  No,  upon  no  account.  Come,  let  us  go  int<[ 
the  next  room.  , 

Musk.  Hip !  Signora  Leonarda,  won't  you  leavi 
us  a  bottle  and  a  crustl 

Leon.  Feel  in  the  closet.  [^Exeunt 

Enter  Don  Pedro  Pacheco,  sheathing  his  sword 
followed  hy  Don  Ferdinand. 

Don  P.  So,  at  length  we  are  got  into,  at  least,  i 
temporary  shelter.  Who  is  the  person  we  bav« 
wounded?  \ 

Don  F.  I  think  some  one  said,  the  secretary  o 
the  Duke  of  Medina. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Signor  Octavio,  the  wine-merchant 
below,  desires  to  speak  to  you. 

Enter  OCTAVIO. 

Oct.  I  understand,  Don  Pedro,  you  have  hafts 
scufile  in  the  street;  you  are  known;  and  the  perl  • 
son  you  have  wounded  is  the   Duke  of  Medina 
himself. 

Don  P.  Fatal  accident!  the  Duke  himself ! 

Don  F.  Why  do  you  stand  like  one  confounded'. 
Do  you  not  hear  what  Signor  Octavio  says  ?  Yoc! 
and  your  family  must  be  gone  from  hence ;  I  will 
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jstay  behind  and  see  your  goods  removed  with  all 
:  possible  diligence. 

Oct.  What  is  most  valuable  may  be  put  info  my 
warehouse  in  half-an-hour ;  and  if  Don  Pedro  will 
commit  the  key  of  his  apartments  to  my  charge,  I 
will  do  ray  utmost  to  quash  whatever  inquiries  may 
be  made  after  him. 

Don  P.  Get  a  coach  to  the  door,  and  call  hither 
my  sister  and  her  maid ;  I  must  dispose  of  them  in 
I  safety,  the  first  thing  I  do. 

[_Exeunt  Don  Ferdinand  and  Octavio. 

Enter  Aurora  and  Leonarda. 

;     Aur.  What  are  yonr  commands,  sir? 

;  Don  P.  Don  Ferdinand  came  hither  just  now,  to 
desire  I  would  accompany  him  on  an  aH'air  of  ho- 
nour; but  we  have  missed  the  person  we  went  in 

!  search  of,  and,  by  mistake,  assaulted  another,  who 
proves  to  be  the  Duke  of  Medina. 
Aur.  Well,  sir,  and  what — 

j  ■    Don  P.  I  must  withdraw  immediately  to  a  place 

!  of  safety  ;  and,  before  we  part,  I  will  see  you  and 
your  maid  lodged  in  a  nunnery. 

^      Leon.  I  am  sure  I'll  not  go  into  a  nunnery. 

I  Don  P.  Then  I'm  sure  you  shall  go  into  the 
street.    Come,  give  me  both  your  hands  :  (seizing 

.  a  hand  of  eac1i)  nay,  no  struggling.  [Exeunt. 

I 

I  Enter  Oci t^V  10  and  several  Officers. 

I  Oct.  Come  in,  gentlemen  ;  come  in,  and  welcome  ; 
but  why  force  the  doorl  I  had  the  key  in  my  pos- 
session, and  would  have- willingly  opened  it  for 
you. 

1  Offi.  I  want  a  gentleman  called  Don  Pedro  ;  my 
people  understand  these  are  his  lodgings. 

Oct.  Don  Pedro"! 

1  Offi.  Ay,  9.y ;  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Oct.  I  knew  a  sister  of  his  who  had  these  lodg- 
ings ;  but,  as  you  may  see^  she  has  been  gone  from 
them  some  time. 

1  Offi.  {To  his  people.)  Well,  have  you  found 
any  one? 

Oct.  That  Don  Pedro  you  look  for  is  not  here,  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen  ;  you  may  credit  what  I  say, 
(^Gives  money.) 

1  Offi.  To  be  sure,  Don  Guzman,  since  you  say 
the  gentleman  is  not  here,  we'll  take  your  word. 
Come  along,  comrades.  [Exeunt  Officers, 

•■  Enter  Don  Guzman  de  Ribbera. 

Don  G.  My  nephew  has  told  me  all,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  would  give  this  tenement  a  bargain  to 
any  one  that  would  take  it  oft' your  hands? 

Oct.  To  be  sure,  sir,  on  an  occasion  like  this — 

Don  G.  You  would  be  glad  to  take  anything  you 
could  get ;  isn't  that  what  you  were  going  to  say? 
80,  if  twenty  dollars  a  month  will  be  sufticient,  I'll 
e'en  hire  the  premises  for  my  own  use,  and  take 
possession  directly. 

Oct.  Surely,  sir,  twenty  dollars  are  too  little. 

Don  G.  Well,  but  consider,  it's  doing  the  young 
man  a  favour;  and,  belike,  seeing  ray  family  in  the 
house  would  satisfy  the  police,  and  prevent  further 
inquiries. 

Oct.  I  really  think,  sir,  that  as  your  chief  motive 
for  taking  the  apartment  is  to  serve  Don  Pedro, 
the  sooner  you  and  your  family  corae  into  it  the 
better. 

Don  G.  I  am  of  that  opinion  too;  and  as,  very 
luckily,  my  time  is  just  up  where  I  now  lodge,  and 
I  want  some  larger  rooms,  in  consequence  of  my 
daughter's  marriage,  which  I  shall  shortly  celebrate, 
I  shall  send  to  you  for  the  key  within  this  half 
hour. 


Oct.  You  will  oblige  me,  Don  Guzman,  by 
charging  yourself  with  the  key  now ;  for  having  a 
small  vineyard  near  town,  I  have  shut  up  my  place 
below,  and  sent  all  ray  servants,  men  and  women, 
to  work  there. 

Don  G.  And  you  want  to  go  yourself,  is  it  not 
so? 

Oct.  I  thought  of  setting  off  before  this,  and 
staying  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  had  not 
Don  Pedro's  affairs  detained  me. 

Don  G.  Well,  well,  go  your  ways,  and  mind 
your  business  ;  I'll  take  the  key  from  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Don   Carlos  de   Pimentel  and 
Muskato. 

Musk.  They  are  gone  out  again,  and  have  locked 
the  door  upon  us. 

Don  C.  Did  you  hear  all  that  has  passed,  Mus- 
kato? 

Musk,  Yes,  sir,  every  word  of  it ;  but  don't  grow 
desperate  upon  that  account,  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  we  expected;  this  is  a  respite,  at  least,  if  not  a 
reprieve. 

Don  C.  A  respite !  Has  not  Don  Guzman  taken 
this  house  over  my  head,  and  am  I  not  by  that 
means  in  the  hands  of  my  most  cruel  and  avowed 
enemy  ? 

Musk.  Yes,  sir,  but  he  does  not  know  you  are 
in  his  hands;  and  by  some  fortunate  means  or 
other,  you  may,  perhaps,  contrive  to  slip  through 
his  fingers. 

Don  C.  To  complete  my  misfortune,  too,  the 
merchant  below  is  gone  out  with  his  family',  and 
has  shut  up  his  doors  ;  so  that  my  retreat  is  stopped 
tliat  way.  By  forcing  the  lock  of  the  door,  we 
may  get  out  before  our  enemy  returns  ;  I  know  the 
danger  of  shewing  myself  at  this  hour  in  the  streets, 
but— 

Musk.  Oh!  sir,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  stay- 
ing here,  if  we  can  get  out;  so,  pray,  let  us  force 
the  door;  I  have  broken  a  lock  before  now  upon  a 
less  justifiable  occasion  ;  and,  if  you'll  lend  me  your 
assistance,  I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  master  this. 
( Goes  to  the  door,  and  returns  in  a  fright.)  Quick, 
sir,  quick  ;  get  back  to  the  staircase. 

Don  C.  What's  the  matter? 

Musk.  Don  Guzman's  people  are  in  the  house; 

come  here,  and  hide  yourself,  and  ask  no  questions. 

[Exeunt  behind  the  panel. 

Enter  BEATRICE  and  Lazarillo. 

Beat.  And  so,  these  are  the  lodgings  we  are  in 
such  a  hurry  to  leave  our  old  ones  for  ! 

Laz.  Ay  ;  how  do  you  like  them  ? 

Beat.  Like  them,  not  at  all  ;  I  never  saw  such  a 
battered  barrack  in  my  days.  Who  could  build  the 
dog-hole?  In  the  first  place,  that  door  has  not  com- 
mon sense  in  it;  then  the  stairs  are  the  wrong  way; 
and  the  windows,  mercy  on  us!  what  pigeon-holes! 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ground. 

Laz.  Ay,  there's  the  fault ;  you  want  to  be  gaping 
and  staring  into  the  street. 

Beat.  Lazarillo,  run  to  the  old  gentleman,  and 
tell  him  if  he  has  not  already  signed  the  agreement, 
he  must  by  no  means  take  this  house.  I  hear  a 
coach;  sure,  it  is  not  my  lady  already? 

Laz.  But  it  is  though ;  you  had  better  fell  her 
you  don't  like  the  house. 

Beat.  So  1  shall,  I  promise  you. 

Enter  Marcella. 

La!  ma'am,  you  are  in  great  haste;  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  you  these  three  hours. 

Mar.   I  set  out  to  oblige  my  father;  nothing 
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would  satisfy  him  but  I  must  come  directly  to  see 
the  apartments,  and  dispose  of  the  furniture  accord- 
ing to  my  own  fancy. 

Beat.  Furniture,  ma'am!  I'm  sure  it's  a  pity  to 
put  any  into  them ;  if  the  kennel  were  mine  I  should 
tiiink  of  nothing  but  pulling  it  down,  and  selling  the 
rubbish  to  the  best  bidder. 

Laz.  Mrs.  Beatrice  is  difficult  to  please,  ma'am. 

Mar.  My  father  tells  me,  Lazarillo,  that  it  is  to 
please  your  master  he  takes  these  lodgings;  and  I 
suppose  it  is  by  his  desire  that  we  come  to  them  so 
suddenly.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand's extraordinary  attachment? 

Laz.  Why,  ma'am,  I  am  generally  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  my  master's  secrets. 

Mar.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  know  it  was 
any  secret,  or  I  should  not  have  asked. 

Laz.  Oil!  ma'am,  there's  no  secret;  that  is  to 
say,  no  absolute  secret;  but  as  far  as  this  here, 
ma'am,  the  air  and  situation,  1  believe — 

Beat.  In  short,  ma'am,  Signer  Lazarillo  is  a  per- 
son who  seldom  chooses  to  seem  ignorant  of  any- 
thing. Did  your  master  ever  tell  you  why  he  liked 
these  lodgings? 

Laz.  I  can't  say  he  ever  did. 

Beat.  Then  you  can  give  my  lady  no  satisfaction 
as  to  her  question. 

Laz.  Well,  Mrs.  Beatrice,  I  did  not  speak  to 
you. 

Mar.  Never  mind  her,  Lazarillo,  but  go  and  take 
care  of  those  things  I  brought  in  the  coach.  lExit 
Lazarillo.']  Ah,  Beatrice! 

Beat.  Ay,  ma'am,  here  I  am. 

Mar.  I  feel  myself  very  unhappy. 

Beat.  Oh,  fie!  ma'am,  to  tell  me  so,  on  the  eve  of 
your  marriage,  as  it  were. 

Mar.  'Tis  the  thought  of  that  makes  me  melan- 
choly. 

Beat.  Is  it,  indeed"!  I'm  sure,  then,  ma'am,  you 
and  I  are  of  very  different  dispositions.  I  wish  I 
were  going  to  be  married  ;  the  deuce  a  thing  should 
I  think  of  but  what  would  make  me  very  glad. 

Mar,  How,  Beatrice !  suppose  you  were  going 
to  set  out  upon  a  journey,  which  presented  you 
■with  the  most  beautiful  prospect ;  but  on  the  first 
advances  you  made,  you  found  yourself  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Beat.  A  very  great  precipice,  do  you  mean  ;  or 
only  a  little  sort  of  a  declivity? 

Mar.  Psha  !  I'm  not  in  a  jesting  humour. 

Beat.  Well,  but,  ma'am,  let  me  understand  you. 
You  ask  me,  if  I  were  going  to  set  out  on  a  journey 
which  presented  me  with  the  most  beautiful  pros- 
pect, and  on  the  first  advances  I  made  I  found 
myself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  what  I  would 
do? 

Mar.  Ay. 

Beat.  Why,  then,  ma'am,  I'll  tell  you:  incase 
it  was  not  a  very  ugly  precipice  indeed,  I  would 
muster  up  all  my  strength,  shut  my  eyes,  so,  and 
give  a  great  jump. 

Mar.  In  short,  Beatrice,  my  cousin,  Don  Fer- 
dinand— 

Beat.  (Stopping  her  mistress.)  He's  here,  ma'am. 

Enter  Don  Ferdinand. 

Don  F.  How  happy  am  I  to  arrive  at  a  moment 
when  you  pronounce  my  name! 

Mar.  I  had  just  begun  to  talk  to  Beatrice,  when 
your  coming  into  the  room  interrupted  me.  I  will 
take  up  the  discourse  again,  if  you  please;  and 
finish  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  her. 

Don  F.  I  am  content. 

Beat.  Stand  there,  then,  sir;  and  we'll  proceed 
in  our  discourse  as  if  you  were  fifty  miles  off. 
Come,  ma'am,  begin. 

Mar,  I  say,  then,  Beatrice,  my  cousin,  Don  Fer- 


dinand, DO  doubt,  imagines  that  marriage  is  a  di 
pensation  from  the  subaltern  duties  exacted  1 
complaisance,  since  he  already  begins  to  fail 
those  marks  of  tenderness  and  regard  I  expecti 
to  find  from  him  :  he  forgets  that  love  is  nourisbi 
by  attention;  and  that  tbe  slightest  negligence  kil' 

it.  : 

Don  F.  Ah !  dear  Marcella,  did  you  know  ho 
uneasy  you  make  me  by  this  kind  of  discourse. 

Mar.  And  why  uneasy  1  what  I  spoke  was  sa 
to  Beatrice;  and  you  need  take  no  notice  of  it, 
you  need  not  be  supposed  to  overhear. 

Beat,  That's  right,  ma'am;  and  to  let  you  knoi 
another  thing,  sir,  you  are  not  to  take  the  worq 
out  of  ray  mouth  ;  my  lady  spoke  to  me,  and  itj 
my  part  to  answer;  and  here's  the  way  I  do  it:— 
suppose,  ma'am,  Don  Ferdinand  is  like  the  rest  | 
his  sex;  who,  for  the  most  part,  follow  women  ;| 
they  hunt  hares  and  foxes;  wiien  the  animal] 
catched,  the  sport  is  over.  I  once  had  a  sweethea 
myself,  ma'am,  that  used  to  call  me  bis  queen,  at! 
his  goddess;  and  made  verses,  and  repeated  sue 
moving  lines  as  these  to  me : 

"  When  first  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move. 
You  seem'd  deaf  to  my  sighs  and  my  prayers^ 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairsV  \ 

\ 
Come,  ma'am,  give  him  your  hand  to  kiss,  and  tej 
him  you  are  friends  with  him.  Look  you  there,  sii 
I  knew  it.  There's  nothing  does  with  us  like  a  littl 
coaxing.  I 

Don  F.  (Kissing  Marcella  s  hand.)  Your  fathe:l 
my  dear,  is  determined  to  have  our  wedding  > 
public  one  ;  and  Saturday  next,  he  assures  me,  shai 
be  the  happy  day.  Just  as  I  left  home,  a  good  man! 
of  your  things  were  brought,  which  I  have  orderei 
to  be  sent  here,  with  some  boxes  of  rich  wine  an! 
foreign  sweetmeats,  for  the  ball  I  intend  to  give  ] 
select  number  of  our  friends,  to-morrow  night.  I] 
the  meantime,  I'll  step  back  to  the  old  lodgings  t 
see  things  properly  taken  care  of.  Lazarillo,  brin 
up  those  parcels.  And  you,  Mrs.  Beatrice,  will  nc 
find  yourself  forgotten.  [Exii 

Beat.  Oh!   then,  there's  something  for  me. 
suppose  it's  the  new  gown  he  promised  to  give  me 
and  that  your  mantua-maker  took  measure  of  m 
for.    I  long  to  see  it.    Lazarillo,  I  say,  will  you  b 
all  day? 

Laz.  (Without.)  Coming,  Mrs. Beatrice,  coming 

Beat,  Why  don't  you  make  haste,  then? 

Laz,  (  Without,)  It's  impossible  to  make  hasti 
enough  for  impatient  people.  I 


Enter  Lazarillo,  followed  by  other  Servants,  ladei 
with  boxes,  cases  of  wine,  cSfc. 

Beat.  Have  not  you  something  that  your  mastei 
gave  you  for  me,  pray? 

Laz.  I  have  something  for  everybody,  but  that's 
your  bundle,  I  believe.  (Gives  her  a  parcel,  which 
she  immediately  opens.)  Here,  comrades,  bring  ir 
the  table,  and  set  it  yonder,  that  I  may  put  thes« 
things  upon  it;  quick,  quick. 

Beat.  (Having  displayed  her  gown  on  a  chair. 
Dear  madam,  look  here;  upon  my  life,  it's  verj 
pretty.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  try  it  on  now 
(Going  to  unpin  herself,)  Do  you  think  it  will  be 
come  me,  ma'am? 

Mar.  Your  head  runs  upon  nothing  but  youi 
dress.  Follow  me,  to  see  the  condition  of  the  other 
rooms. 

Laz,  We  are  going  back  for  more  things,  Mrs, 
Beatrice;  you'll  please  to  take  care  of  what  we 
leave  behind. 

Beat.  Oh!  slay,  then,  till  I  shut  the  doors. 
(Shuts  the  opposite  door;  returning,  she  stops  a  mo'^ 
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ment  to  admire  the  gown.')  Well,  I  swear  and  vow, 
it's  one  of  the  genteelest  tilings  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  I  wish,  however,  there  had  been  a  little  more 
puffing  upon  the  sleeves.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Don   Carlos   de   Pimentel  and 

MUSKATO. 

Musk.  (^Speaking  as  he  ■pushes  hack  the  panel.)  I 
will  go  out. 

Don  C.  Muskato— 

Musk.  Zounds!  sir,  don't  tell  me;  as  good  l)e 
banged  as  famished.  {Perceiving  the  table  that  has 
been  put  against  the  panel,  which  prevents  his  com- 
ing forward.)  Heyday!  what  iiave  we  here]  They 
have  raised  a  buttress  against  our  wooden  wall. 
{Puts  his  hands  among  the  things  on  the  table,  and 
throws  some  of  them  down.) 

Don  C.  \\  hat  are  you  doingl 

Musk.  Making  a  noise.  How  shall  I  remove 
these  impediments?  (Attempting  to  jmsh  the  table 
from  him,  he  overturns  it.)  Oh  Lord!  oh  Lord! 

Don  C.  Death  and  hell!  are  you  bent  on  our 
ruin? 

Musk.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  don't  swear. 
D — n  tiie  table  !  I  did  Ijut  just  touch  it.  However, 
nobody  has  heard.  {Taking  up  and  opening  a  box.) 
What  iiave  we  here?  Sweetmeats!  {Ealing  apiece.) 
Excellent,  i'faith!  and  here  are  cakes.  {Opening 
one  of  the  cases.)  Wine,  wine,  wine!  {Falling  upon 
his  kuees,  and  looking  buck  on  his  master.)  Sir, 
my  service  to  you.  {Drinks.)  Will  you  pledge 
mel 

Do?i  C.  They'll  certainly  come  upon  us. 

Musk.  {Speaking  with  his  mouth  full.)  Lord!  what 
an  admirable  blessing  did  Nature  bestow  upon  man, 
when  she  gave  him  a  good  stomach!  If  your  friends 
and  family  could  be  apprized  of  your  situation  and 
design — but  as  the  matter  stands,  sir,  I  don't  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  our  escape  by  violence. 

Don  C.  We  can't  pick  our  way  through  the 
walls,  then? 

Musk.  No,  sir;  I  wish  we  conld  ;  but  I'll  tell 
you,  sir,  I  think  one  of  us  might  get  out  unnoticed, 
by  means  of  a  disguise  :  now  suppose  I  take  upon 
me  this  disguise,  make  my  escape,  inform  your 
friends  where  you  are,  and  have  'era  ready — 

Don  C.  But"how? 

Musk.  You  see  that  gown  there,  and  the  veil 
and  things  along  with  it ;  I'll  carry  it  into  your  re- 
pository, dress  myself  a-la-demoiselle,  watch  my 
opportunity  when  it  is  dark,  and,  I  warrant,  get 
clear  without  any  suspicion. 

Don  C.  'Sdeath!  here  is  somebody  coming. 

Musk.  Is  there?  {Gathering  the  clothes  under  his 
arm.)  Let  me  lay  hold  of  that  bottle,  then. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  {Singing.)  Fal,  lal,  lal,  lal,  lal.  {Seeing  the 
condition  the  room  is  in,  she  turns  her  song,  hy  de- 
grees, into  a  scream.)  Oh,  oh  !  ma'am,  ma'am,  come 
here  and  see  what  has  happened  ! 

Enter  Marcella. 

Mar.  What's  the  matter? 
Beat.  The  devil's  the  matter. 
Mar.  MMio  has  been  in  the  room? 
Beat.  1  don't  know,  ma'am. 
Mar.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  on  purpose. 
Beat.  (Looking  about,  screams.)  Ah  ! 
Mar.  How  now  ! 

Beat.  My   new  gown,  ma'am,  where's   my  new 
gown?     Lazarillo  !   Lopez!  Sancho  ! 
Mar.  This  is  very  odd. 
Beat.  Lazarillo!  I  will  have  my  gown. 


Enter  Don   Guzman  de  Ribbera  and 
Lazarillo. 

Don  G.  There's  always  a  rout,  and  a  racket, 
wherever  this  girl  is.  What  are  you  after  now, 
Mrs.  Fidget? 

Beat.  Lazarillo,  did  not  you  give  me  my  things  in 
this  room,  and  did  you  not  see  me  leave  them 
here  when  you  went  out  again? 

Laz.  Ay;  well,  what  then,  su])pose  I  did? 

Beat.  Well,  and  you  mnst  answer  for  them, 

Don  G.  And  who  is  to  answer  for  all  this  pretty 
work,  I  would  ue  glad  to  know?  Why,  you  silly 
baggage  you,  did  you  think  your  frippery  was 
stuli'ed  into  the  boxes  and  wine-cases,  that  you  have 
broken  them  to  pieces? 

Beat.  It  was  not  I. 

DonG.  Who  then? 

Beat.  Old  Nick,  I  believe. 

Don  G.  'Gad!  I  have  a  good  mind  to  lay  my 
my  cane  across  your  shoulders. 

Beat.  Speak  to  him,  ma'am,  will  you? 

Mar.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  something  very 
extraordinary  ;  we  left  the  things  here  in  good 
order,  a  little  while  ago,  and  this  moment  that  we 
came  into  the  room  again,  we  found  them  in  the 
condition  you  see. 

Laz.  Some  dog  got  in  I  suppose,  sir. 

Beat.  Ay,  some  dog  upon  two  legs.  Dogs  in 
Spain  don't  drink  wine  and  eat  sweetmeats,  nor 
steal  gowns  ;  indeed,  sir,  you  ought  to  pay  me  for 
my  things. 

Don  G.  I  pay  for  them,  hussy!  do  you  think  I 
stole  your  dab  of  a  gown  ? 

Beat.  Some  of  your  servants  did. 

Laz.  Do  you  suspect  me,  Mrs.  Beatrice? 

Do}i  G.  Heyday  !  do  you  know  where  you  are? 

Beat.  I  will  have  my  gown. 

Don  G.  Come,  child,  you  shall  go  with  me  to 
the  other  lodgings,  where  we  will  dine,  and  after 
dinner  return  hither,  by  which  time  most  of  the 
furniture  will  be  moved;  and,  do  you  hear?  let 
those  things  be  taken  away,  and  this  room  set  to 
rights  immediately;  and  if  you  find  this  slattern's 
trumpery  in  any  hole  or  corner,  lay  them  by  for 
her. 

Beat.  Lazarillo,  you  certainly  stole  my  things. 

Laz.  I  stole  your  things !  d — e,  if  you  say  so 
again — • 

Beat.  Take  that,  you  impudent  jackanapes. 
(Gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear.) 

Don  G.  Ay,  ay,  before  my  face,  and  behind  my 
back,  too;  no  respect  to  me  on  either  side. 

^Beating  them  out  before  him  with  his  cane. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 
Lazarillo  and  Beatrice  discovered, 

Laz.  Pray,  Mrs.  Beatrice,  how  soon  is  my  mas- 
ter and  your  lady  to  be  married  ? 

Beat.  {Viewing  herself  in  the  glass.)  If  you 
want  to  know,  it's  a  question  you  ought  to  ask 
them. 

Laz.  I  must,  'faith  !  for  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  get  my  things  and  look  a  little  about  me. 

Beat.  What!  and  so  you  don't  intend  to  stay 
with  Don  Ferdinand? 

Laz.  Oh  !  d — n  it,  no  ;  it  would  not  do  for  me 
at  all.  Service  with  a  single  gentleman,  well 
and  good;  but  married  families  are  hell  and  the 
devil. 

Beat.  Do  you  intend  to  list  for  a  soldier,  then; 
or  turn   barber;  or  what?     'Tis  dangerous  being 
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out  of  place;  I  have  known  several  of  your  fra- 
ternity come  to  an  untimely  end  by  it. 

Laz.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  to  stay 
with  Don  Ferdinand,  lest,  as  valets  are  apt  to  ape 
their  raaslers,  I  should  be  tempted  to  imitate  him  ; 
and,  as  he  has  married  your  mistress,  the  devil 
misht  put  it  into  my  head  to  marry  you. 

Bfiit.  (  Turning  round,  and  surveying  him  with  an 
air  of  contempt.)  What  is  the  matter  with  tliis 
glass?  it  always  makes  me  look  browner  than  any 
other  in  the  house.  (  Wiping  it  with  Iter  handker- 
chief, and  going  from  it  in  a  minuet  step.)  We  shall 
have  a  ball  here  to-morrow  evening ;  I  suppose 
the  company  will  desire  to  see  me  dance  an  alle- 
niande,  or  a  fandango,  or  something. 

Laz.  Come,  you  have  enjoyed  it  long  enough; 
now  let  me  look  at  myself  a  little. 

Beat.  Lazarillo,  give  me  the  glass. 

Laz.  {Viewing  himself .)  D — e,  if  I  don't  think 
people  look  very  well  in  it. 

Beat.  Give  me  the  glass,  I  say, 

Luz.  Come  and  kiss  me  for  it. 

Beat.  I'll  see  you  hanged  first. 

Laz.  Then  vou  sha'n't  have  it.  Tol  de  rol,  lol 
lol. 

Beat.  Come,  let  ns  dance  then.  Lord !  here's 
Don  Guzman  and  your  master  !  [Runs  out. 

Laz.  The  devil ! 

Enter  DoN   GUZMAN   DE   RiBBERA   and  Don 
Ferdinand. 

Don  F.  I  have  been  at  the  Duke  of  Medina's  ; 
and  I  find  his  wounds  are  not  so  bad  as  I  at  first 
apprehended.  The  report,  however,  of  Don  Pedro 
being  the  person  who  assaulted  bim,  rather  gains 
ground. 

Don  G.  Like  enough. 

Don  F.  Some  officers  have,  as  I  understand, 
been,  within  these  two  hours,  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  before  this  house,  and  looking  at  it 
very  inquisitively. 

Don  G.  Then,  belike,  they  still  suspect  that 
Don  Pedro  is  in  it. 

Don  F.  So  it  would  seem. 

Don  G.  And  we  may  have  a  visit  from  them  in 
the  night,  perhaps,  when  we  least  desire  their 
company.  I'll  strive  to  prevent  them.  Come 
hither,  you  sir.  Go  to  the  Coude  de  Lemos,  go- 
vernor of  Madrid  ;  his  palace  is  hard  by  ;  give  my 
respects,  and  tell  his  excellency,  1  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  him,  if  he  will  order  me,  directly',  a 
couple  of  sentinels  to  stand  at  my  door.  Tell  him 
I  shall  want  them  for  two  or  three  days,  till  I  have 
married  my  daughter.  [Exit  Lazarillo. 

Don  F.  1  have  not  seen  Don  Pedro  since  yester- 
day, sir;  and,  as  he  has  given  me  an  intimation 
where  he  is  concealed,  I  will  now,  with  your 
permission,  step  to  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

Don  G.  Well,  well,  go  then  ;  you'll  be  back  to 
supperl  [Exit  Don  F.]  And  now  that  we  have 
got  pretty  well  over  the  hurry  of  moving,  let  me 
see  what  I  have  to  do  to-morrow.  In  the  first 
place,  early  in  the  morning,  to  go  ray  lawyers,  to 
desire  them  to  be  here  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock, 
to  settle  the  business  of  my  daughter's  marriage. 
Secondly,  to  go  to  Father  Bartolin,  our  parish 
priest. 

Enter  Be  XT  PACK  anrf  Lazarillo,  on  opposite  sides. 

Beat.  (Calls  loudly.)  Lazarillo! 

Laz.  (Answering  loudly.)  Here! 

Don  G.  (Clapping  his  fingers  to  his  ears.)  How 
now!  What  the  plague's  the  matter  with  you 
both,  have  you  a  mind  to  break  the  drums  of  my 
ears'? 

Laz.  AVhat  do  you  scream  so  for,  Beatrice! 
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Don  G.  Scream  !  One  and  the  other  of  you  ban 
screamed  me  almost  deaf.  What  do  you  want 
turbulence? 

Beat.  Lord,  sir,  I'm  surprised  at  you.  How 
can  you  have  the  idea  of  making  the  best  room  in 
your  house  a  bed-chamber. 

Dun  G.  Because  I  like  it. 

Beat.  Why,  sir,  it  will  be  shocking.  ; 

Don  G.  What's  that  to  yon? 

Beat.  Besides,  I  suppose  Don  Ferdinand  wiD 
remove  to  my  lady's  chamber  in  a  night  or  two 

Don  G.  Ha!  now  you  have  got  that  in  youj 
head  ;  and  who  bid  you  suppose  about  it  ? 

Beat.  Nay,  sir,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  to  hi 
sure,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  turn  the  house  upsidtf' 
down,  only  1  love  to  set  people  right,  and  se« 
things  done  properly. 

Don  G.  Well,  but  my  nephew  chose  that  room 
particularly. 

Laz.  Why,  so  I  told  Mrs.  Beatrice,  sir.  1 
said  my  master  had  made  particular  choice  of  that 
room. 

Beat,  Very  well  then,  let  his  bed  be  pat  it 
it ;  but  remember,  sir,  it's  done  by  no  order  ol 
mine. 

Don  G.  I  believe  there  never  was  your  fellow 
for  impertinence,  since  the  world  begun.  Bu) 
why  should  I  be  surprised  at  this,  when  I  am  told 
you  give  out  all  over  the  neigbourhood,  that  I  am 
going  to  marry  youl 

Laz.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Don  G.  Ay,  you  may  well  laugh. 

Beat.  I  never  gave  out  any  such  thing. 

Don  G.  Don't  lie,  for  I  can  prove  it  upon  yon 

Beat.  I  say  then,  sir,  I  never  did  ;  for  the  thing 
was  first  mentioned  to  me;  and  isn't  it  common 
enough,  when  a  genteel  likely  girl  lives  in  the 
house  with  a  gentleman,  for  people  to  talk  ? 

Don  G.  Well,  I  sha'n't  dispute  the  matter  with; 
you  now.  Go,  take  the  coach,  and  fetch  yonrj 
young  lady  home:  she's  at  her  aunt's.  W^hy  don't 
you  go  where  I  bid  yon  ? 

Beat.  I'm  settling  myself,  .sir. 

Laz.  (Going  out.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  marry  ! 

Beat.  What's  the  matter  with  you  f  I  promisel 
you  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  take  the  old; 
fellow,  if  he  would  have  me  ;  so  he  need  not  make 
himself  uneasy.  [Exeunt  Laz.  and  Beat. 

Enter  Aurora,  veiled. 

Don  G.  A  paltry,  dirty  baggage  !  to  give  out 
that  I  was  going  to  marry  her  ;  there  never  was 
such  a  thought  entered  into  my  head.  (Seeing  Au- 
rora.) W'ho  is  it  (hat  conies  into  the  house  this 
way  without  knocking?  Is  there  nobody  in  the 
way  to  shew  people? 

Aur.  Don't  be  offended,  Signor,  at  the  liberty 
an  unfortunate  woman  has  taken,  upon  seeingyour 
door  open  ;  I  implore  a  moment's  refuge. 

Don  G.  Explain  yourself. 

Aur.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
most  jealous  and  suspicious  of  mankind,  who  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  cruel.  Upon  a  per- 
son's looking  after  me  in  the  street,  just  now,  he 
took  something  into  his  head,  drew  his  poniard, 
and  was  going  to  strike  me. 

Don  G.  Oh  !  for  shame. 

Aur.  I  got  from  him,  and  made  my  escape  in 
hither;  but  he  is  lurking  about,  and  I  am  afraid, 
when  I  go  out  again — 

Don  G.  What  can  I  do  for  yon  1 

Aur.  I  entreat  you  to  go  down  into  the  street, 
and  speak  to  him  not  to  misuse  me  ;  you  will  easily 
know  him,  he  is  in  a  red  cloak,  and  wears  a  gold 
laced  hat,  with  a  black  feather. 

Don  G.  I'll  go  down,  madam. 

Aur.  In  the  meantime,  sir,  permit  me   to  re- 
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jinain  here  ;  and,  as  I  am  a  person  of  some  distinc- 
Ition  in  the  world,  I  beg  you  will  not  suffer  your 
'people  to  come  about  me,  till  your  humauity  has 
'rescued  me  from  the  danger — 

Bon  G.  Step  into  that  chamber,  madam,  where 
you  will  find  a  light,  and  nobody  shall  molest  you. 
I  warrant  I'll  give  a  good  account  of  your  jealous 
pate,  and  if  words  wou't  do,  rougher  means  shall. 
(Don  Guzman  leads  Aurora  to  the  door,  and  then 
taking  up  the  candle,  goes  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  leaves  the  stage  dark.  Don  Carlos  imme- 
diately pushes  hack  the  moveable  panel,  and  comes 
out  with  Muskato,  who  is  disguised  in  woman's 
clothes. ) 

DouC.  It  is  now  quite  dark;  and  you  may,  if 
ever,  escape  without  being  seen  ;  as  for  myself, 
I'll  wait  with  patience,  determined  to  brave  every- 
thing till  your  return. 

3Iusk.  I  don't  know  vi'hat's  the  matter  with  me, 
sir,  I  am  d — y  frightened. 

Don  C.  As  soon  as  you  have  brought  my 
friends  together  in  the  street,  the  signal  is  to 
be  a  pistol ;  which,  when  I  hear  discharged,  I 
will  instantly  rush  out,  and  force  n)y  passage  to 
you. 

Musk.  Ay,  sir  ;  but  the  grand  matter  is  ray  get- 
ting out. 

J)on  C.  Farewell  ;  at  any  rate  don't  let  your 
apprehensions  confound  you.  [£.vti. 

Aurora  appears  at   the  door  of  the  room  into  which 
she  had  been  conducted  by  Don  Guzman, 

Aur.  Don  Guzman's  gone  ;  and  all  is  dark  ;  this 
is  the  moment  to  find  Don  Carlos.  Assist  me, 
love;  and,  if  he  be  yet  here — 

Mush.  Eh,  eh,  eh  !  {Coughing.') 

Aur.  Ha!   what  figure's  that ! 

Musk.  This  is  a  cursed  scheme  of  mine  ;  I  wish 
I  had  never  thought  of  it;  it  will  bring  me  to  the 
gallows,  I'm  sure;  then  they'll  hang  me  in  woman's 
clothes.  (Aside.) 

Aur.  It  moves  this  way  ;  was  ever  anything  so 
iinlucky  !     I  must  retire  a  while.  [i'.xiV. 

Musk.  Come,  courage;  it  is  but  making  the 
efl'ort;  if  I  can  but  get  down  stairs,  I  am  safe 
enough  ;  {going  totvards  the  door,  sees  Don  Guz- 
man) then  there's  an  end  of  me  ;  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed.     The  old  man  ! 

Re-enter  Don  Guzman  de    Ribbera,   %vith  the 

candle ;  and,  seeing  Muskato  veiled,  and  in  wo- 
man's clothes,  takes  him  for  Aurora,  whom  he  had 

left. 

Don  G.  Come,  madam,  you  may  take  your  way, 
without  the  least  apprehension ;  I  have  looked 
all  about  the  door,  and  no  such  person  you  de- 
scribe was  to  be  found. 

Aur.  {Aside.)  AVhat  is  he  talking  of  ? 

Don  G.  Give  me  your  hand,  ma'am,  I  am  going 
abroad  myself,  and  will  lead  you  to  whatever  place 
of  safety  vou  think  proper. 

Musk.  What's  all  this? 

Don  G.  Poor  soul,  how  she  trembles;  fear  no- 
thing, ma'am;  in  committing  yourself  to  my 
charge,  you  are  perfectly  secure. 

Musk.  {Curtsying,  and  in  a  squeaking  voice.)  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Don  G.  Her  tears  almost  choak  her  voice. 
(Aside.) — Will  you  have  any  cordial  to  refresh 
you? 

Musk.  No,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Don  G.  Come  along,  don't  be  frightened,  madam. 

Musk.  Sure,  if  ever  there  was  an  angel  with  a 
beard,  this  is  he.  (Aside.)  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Aurora  and  Don  Carlos  de  Pimentel. 

Aur.  Now  is  my  time.  Good  heaven !  how  I 
tremble,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  approach  the 
place.  ( Knocking  at  the  panel,  Don  Carlos  pushes 


it  back.)  Sir,  Don  Carlos,  sir.  Merciful  heaven  ! 
he's  here  still. 

Don  C.  Donna  Aurora! 

Aur.  T  was  obliged  to  leave  you  here  last  night. 

Don  C.  Obliged  to  leave  me  ! 

Aur.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now.  I 
have  escaped  from  a  convent,  where  my  brother 
placed  me,  resolved  to  make  my  way  to  you 
through  all  impediments  ;  there  is  the  key,  let 
yourself  out  in  the  dead  of  night.     Farewell. 

Don  C.  Stay,  madam. 

Aur.  Oh  !  unfortunate,  here  comes  Marcella, 
the  daughter  of  Don  Guzman  ;  I  would  not  for  the 
world  be  known  by  her.  Get  in,  get  in,  there's 
another  woman  with  her.  What  shall  I  do?  Any- 
Ihing's  better  than  meeting  them.  {She  retires, 
and  Don  Carlos  goes  behind  the  panel.) 

£Hfe»- Marcella  ajirf  Beatrice,  icith  iiglUs. 

Mar.  What  was  it  you  asked  Lazarillo,  Bea- 
trice '! 

Beat.  Why,  ma'am,  whether  his  master  was  at 
home. 

Mar.  And  what  did  he  say? 

Beat.  What  you  heard,  ma'am,  that  lie  was  not. 

Mar.  That  he  had  been  gone  about  half  an  hour  ; 
was  it  not? 

Beat.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mar.  Well,  take  my  fan,  and  my  veil,  and  see 
that  my  things  are  got  ready  in  the  dressing-room. 
{Beatrice  goes  out  vith  the  things.)  A  strange  un- 
seasonable hour  for  Don  Ferdinand  to  leave  the 
house,  methinks  ;  and  just  at  a  time  when  he  knew 
I  was  coming  home  too. 

Be-enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  (In  agitation.)  Ma'am,  ma'am! 

Mar.  Well,  what  now? 

Beat.  Don't  make  a  noise.  I  have  seen  such  a 
thing  in  Don  Ferdinand's  chamber;  and,  I  believe, 
I  have  found  out  the  thief,  too,  for  I  dare  swear 
she  stole  my  gown. 

Mar.  She  !  what  she? 

Beat.  A  woman,  ma'am. 

Mar.  In  Don  Ferdinand's  chamber? 

Beat.  Yes  ;  as  I  was  going  along  the  passage,  I 
observed  the  door  pushed  to ;  so  I  popped  my 
head  in  ;  and  there  I  saw  a  woman  in  a  veil.  I  did 
not  say  a  vvord,  but  came  back  directly. 

Mar.  We'll  see  who  she  is  ;  take  the  candles. 

Beat.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  she  can't  escape  us. 

[  They  go  out. 

Mar.  (Behind.)  We  will  know  who  you  are. 

Aur.  'fhat's  as  I  please. 

Mar.  What  brings  you  here? 

Aur.  I  came  here  to  a  gentleman. 

Beat.  Pull  oii'her  veil,  ma'am. 

Aur.  Nay,  then — 

Beat.  Stop  there,  a  thief! 

Don  Carlos  de  Pimentel  pushes  back  the  panel, 
comes  out,  and  afterwards  AURORA  runs  in. 

DonC.  What  noise  was  that!  Sure  it  was  Au- 
rora's voice  ;  somebody  molests  her. 

Aur.  {Running  in.)  Save  me,  Carlos;  they  pur- 
sue me  ;  I  shall  be  discovered,  and  undone. 

Enter  Don  Ferdinand.     Don  Carlos  and  Aurora 
retire  behind  the  panel, 
Don  F.    (Stamping.)     Lights!     here,      lights  I 
Lights,  I  say. 

Enter  BEATRICE,  Lazarillo,  and  other  Servants. 
Where   is  this  assassin,  this  housebreaker  ? 

Mar.  Where  is  this  shame  to  her  sex? 

Laz.  Sir,  madam,  what's  tjie  matter? 

Don,  F.  There  has  been  a  man  here,  masked  , 
search  about. 

Laz.  Where  shall  we  search,  sir? 
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Don  F.  Call  to  tlie  sentinels  to  let  nobody  out 
of  the  house;  he  can't  have  made  his  escape. 

Beat.  Oh!  ma'am,  you  have  let  the  woman  go. 

Mar.  I  let  her  go  ! 

Beat.  Yes,  ma'am,  it  was  certainly  she  that  was 
here  this  morning.     How  did  she  get  away  1 

Mar.  Don  Ferdinand  let  her  pass  ;  but  Low  did 
she  get  in  here,  Beatrice? 

Enter  Don  Guzman  de  Ribbera,  with  a  Lawyer 
and  a  Notary. 

Don  G.  Come,  gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to 
bring  you  into  this  chamber ;  I  have  ordered  things 
to  be  got  ready  for  our  business — Daughter,  good 
morning  to  you.  Heyday!  What's  the  matter, 
child?  Come,  let  us  take  our  places.  You,  gen- 
tlemen, at  that  table,  with  your  parchments ;  and 
you,  children,  seat  yourselves  here  on  each  side. 

DonF.  {Sits.)  Ugh! 

DonG.  So,  so!  what  ails  you?  Have  you  got  the 
melancholies?  Catched  the  dumps  of  your  cousin  ? 

DonF.  Dumps,  sir?  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  ;  I  never  was  merrier  in  my  life. 

Don  G.  Come,  gentlemen,  have  you  got  every- 
thing ready  ? 

Laz,  Yes,  Don  Guzman,  everything  is  ready  1 

Don  G.  Daughter,  why  don't  you  sit  down  here 
when  I  desire  it? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  choose — 

Beat.  Dear  ma'am,  pray  sit  down. 

Mar.  Why,  it  will  be  the  same  thing. 

Notary,  These  you  say,  Don  Guzman,  are  the 
parties  1 

Don  G.  Ay  ;  you'll  take  notice,  I  give  ten  thou- 
sand pistoles  to  my  daughters,  for  the  present,  and 
the  rest  of  my  fortune  at  my  death. 

Notary.  Ten  thousand  pistoles  ;  the  residue  of 
your  fortune  at  your  death  ;  'lis  so  set  down,  Don 
Guzman. 

Don  G.  Let  me  see — 

Don  F.  Shall  wc  suffer  them  to  go  on  with  this 
farce,  ma'am  ? 

Mar.  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir  ;  I  desire  to  have  no 
manner  of  conversation  with  you. 

Don  F,  Oh  !  very  well,  ma'am  ;  I  am  as  willing 
to  avoid  anything  of  that  kind  as  you  can  be. 

DonG.  What,  what,  what  are  you  saying  to 
one  another? 

DonF.  I  was  not  speaking  at  all,  sir. 

Don  G.  Were  you  not  speaking  neither? 

Mar.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  a  word. 

Don  G.  I'm  sure  you  did  though. 

Beat.  {Behind  Marcella's  chair.)  No,  sir,  my 
lady  did  not  speak,  indeed. 

Don  G.  I'm  not  speaking  to  you,  take  notice. 

Laz.  {Behind  Don  Ferdinand's  chair.)  Put  in 
your  word  again. 

Don  G.  Well,  before  we  go  any  further,  let  us 
fix  the  day  for  the  marriage  ;  I  have  thought  of 
Saturday;  however,  please  yourselves;  what  say 
you,  nephew  ? 

DonF.  Why,  sir,  if  I  must  give  my  opinion, 
I  think  we  had  better  defer  it  a  little. 

DonG.  Defer  it!  How  long? 

Don  F.  For  ever,  sir. 

Mar.  And  that's  my  opinion,  too,  sir. 

Don  G.  Is  it  so,  indeed.  And  why  is  it  your 
opinion,  pray  ? 

Mar.  Don  Ferdinand  will  tell  you,  sir.       [Exit. 

DonG.  Come  back,  child.  Marcella!  {Turning 
to  Don  Ferdinand.)  Don  Ferdinand  ! 

Don  F,  Inquire  of  your  daughter,  sir,  she  can 
best  inform  you.    [Exeunt  all  but  DonG.  audBeat. 

Don  G.  Gone  I  she  one  way,  and  he  the  other, 
and  I  am  left  in  the  clouds.  Pray,  ma'am,  can 
you  solve  this  riddle  1  What  has  happened  be- 
tween your  mistress  and  her  cousin  to  occasion 
this  sudden — I  know  not  what  to  call  it;  Satan  has 
possessed  tbein  both,  I  believe. 


Beat.  Don't  ask  me  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Don  G.  Not  ask  you  1 

Beat.  No,  sir,  I  had  rather  you  would  not. 

Don  G.  What  are  you  whimpering  for? 

Beat.  I  don't  know,  sir,  I  can't  help  it. 

Don  G.  I  desire  you  will  tell  me  whatever  Las' 
come  to  your  knowledge. 

Beat.  Well,  sir,  all  I  know  about  it,  is  this 
Don  Ferdinand  brought  a  creature  into  the  housi 
here — 

Don  G.  A  creature!  When? 

Beat.  Just  now,  sir. 

Don  G.  Well,  don't  cry.  And  what  creature 
was  it? 

Beat.  Sir,  I'm  astiamed  to  tell  you  what  it  was 

Don  G.  Ashamed ! 

Beat,  Besides,  I  don't  know  how  you  name 
them. 

Don  G,  No  !  It  must  be  some  strange  monster^i 
sure,  or  you  are  grown  devilish  mealy-mouthed  of 
a  sudden;  was  it  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  bear,  a  rhino- 
ceros, a  crocodile,  or  a  porcupine? 

Beat.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  a  porcupine,  but  it  wasplj(, 
a  concubine;  one  of  your  creatures  that  run  afterlifij 
the  men.  I    [ 

Don  G.  Oh,  ho!  In  short,  Don  Ferdinand  j 
brought  a  strumpet  into  my  house  last  night  ?  ;    [ 

Beat.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  that's  one  of  the  names  j  j 
gentlemen  give  them.  i    ] 

Don  G,  And  how  do  you  know  he  did  this  ?  1    ' 

Baat.  Because  I  saw  her,  sir.  j 

Don  G.  Very  well,  that's  all  I  want  with  you.      '    : 

Beat.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [Exit.Vn^ 

DonG.  Gentlemen,  you  see  there  is  something  |i 
wrong  in  my  family;  I  really  don't  know  what  it jl 
is  at  present  ;  but  as  it  must  be  settled  before  we 
conclude  matters,   I  will  endeavour  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  let  you  know  this  evening,  when 
we  will  trouble  you  again.  [Exeunt 

Don  Carlos  de  Pimentel  opens  the  panel,  and 
enters  with  AURORA  leaning  on  his  arm, 

Aur.  Only  get  me  a  little  into  the  air,  and  I 
shall  be  well  again  presently. 

Don  C.  How  do  you  find  yourself? 

Aur.  Better  already. 

Don  C.  {Drawing  her  a  chair,)  Sit  down  here  a 
little. 

Aur.  Heigho ! 

Don  C.  Aurora !  she  faints  again ;  the  Leat  of 
that  place  has  overcome  her  so  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  fetch  her  to  herself. 

Aur.  'Tis  nothing  but  the  sudden  effects  of  the 
air.     I  assure   you  I  am  greatly   recovered,  and  | 
shall  be  able  to  go  in  again  immediately.  ! 

Don  C,  If  I  can  see  Beatrice,  I  think  I  may  ven-  j 
ture  to  tell  her  my  story,  and  commit   Aurora  to  j 
her  care  ;  'tis  the  only  thing  I  have  for  it,  and  the 
worst  come   to  the  worst,  ray  mask  and  my  sword  ! 
shall  defend  me  from  everybody  else.  [Exit.  \ 

Aur.  What  woman   can  say  she  will   make  but  j 
one  false  step?     Alas  !  we  tread  upon  ice,  and  in 
making  one,  through  want  of  caution,  we  make  a  i 
thousand.  i 

Mar,  {  Within.)  Beatrice  !  1 

Aur.  Heaven  and  earth!  what  do  I  hear?  Is  | 
not  that  Marcella's  voice?  Should  she  find  me  in 
this  place,  should  she  know  where  I  have  been,  | 
what  would  she  think  of  me  !  I  am  entangled  so  on  i 
every  side,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  extricate  i 
myself.  Must  then  the  retreat  I  contrived  for  ano- 
ther, be  my  own  destruction.  [Exit. 

Enter  Marcella  a/frf  Beatrice. 
Mar,  Where's  my  father? 

Beat.  I  don't  know,  ma'am ;  but  I've  told  him  all. 
Mar.  Told  him  !    What  have  you  told  him? 
Beat,  Why,  about  the  woman,  ma'am. 
Mar,  I'm  sorry  for  it.  . 
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Beat.  Are  y on  1  I'm  sorry,  too,  then.  But  you 
would  not  have  had  me   told  him  a  lie,  and  he 

asked  me.  „      „     ,.       ,,    , 

Mar.  In  short,  Beatrice,  Don  Ferdmand  s  be- 
haviour betrays  no  marks  of  guilt;  and,  after  all,  if 
we  should  be  mistaken — 

Beat.  Nay,  ma'am,  if  there  be  any  mistake,  you 
led  me  into  it,  I'm  sure;  fori  said  at  first,  the 
woman  was  only  a  thief. 

Mar.  Go,  and  desire  my  father  to  come  to  me 
here. 

Beat.   Yes,  ma'am ;  but,   pray,  now   take  care 

what  you  say  to  him,  and  don't  let  him  lay  all  the 

iblame  upon  me.  lExit. 

IMaRCELLA  sits  down  in  the  chair  which  AVRORX 

had  just  left.   DoN  Carlos  de  Pimentel  en^erjt 

behind. 

VonC.  I  have   ventured  as  far  as  my  appre- 
hensions would  give  me  leave,  but  without  being 
able  to  meet  Beatrice  ;  however,  it  is  so  far  well, 
that  I  have  met  nobody  else.     Perhaps  her  weak- 
ness may  now  have  left  her.     (Approaching  Mar- 
cella.)  Dearest  creature,  how  is  it  with  you  ! 
Mar.  (Starling  up  ivith  a  scream.)  Ah! 
Don  C.  Confusion,  what's  this? 
Mar.  Who  are  you — Help! 
Don  C.  My  head  turns  round — I  shall  drop. 
Mar.  Don  Carlos. 
Don  C.  That  wretch. 

Mar.  Whence  come  you,  sirl  How  got  you  here'! 
Don  C.    Hold,   ma'am !    my   life    is   not  worth 
preserving— But  where  is  the  lady  I  left  here  just 
now  1 

Mar.  The  lady,  sir,  just  now!  Lord,  what  lady, 
and  what  are  you  talking  of?   I  saw  no  lady. 

Don  C.  (Aside.)  Aurora,  then,  has  recovered, 
and  gone  back  to  our  retreat :  Marcella  has  not 
seen  her,  so  I  had  better  say  nothing. 

Mar.  On  reflection,  I  find  myself  in  the  most 
critical  situation  :  my  honour  is  at  stake  as  well  as 
your  life. 

Enter  Beatrice. 
Beat.  Your  father  and  Don  Ferdinand  are  both 
gone. — (Seeing  Don  Carlos.)  Ah!  madam,  here  is 
a  man,  then,  after  all  ;  and  you  would  not  venture 
to  trust  me. 

Mar.  The  man  is  Don  Carlos — 
Beat.  We  shall  every  one  be  hanged. 
Mar.  How  he  got  in,  or  his  reason  for  coming, 
I  cannot  prevail  on  him  to  discover. 
Beat.  How  long  has  he  been  here,  ma'am? 
Mar.  I  never  saw  him  till  this  moment,  that  he 
surprised  me. 

Beat.  Upon  your  word? 

Mar.  For  my  part,  I  believe  he  is  mad  ;  for  he 
talks  in  the  strangest,  wild,  incoherent  manner. 

Beat.  His  eyes  look  very  ugly,  I  assure  you. 
Stand  further  from  him,  ma'am.  (Keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  her  mistress  by  the  arm.)  What  do 
you  want  here,  sir?  and  which  of  our  people  let 
you  in  1 

Don  C.  None  of  your  people  let  me  in. 
Beat.  I  suppose,  then,  you  were  the  man  Don 
Ferdinand  saw  last  night? 
Don  C.  I  was. 

Beat.  We  must  get  him  out,  ma'am,  while  your 
father  and  Don  Ferdinand  are  abroad  ;  it  will  be 
better  than  calling  the  servants  to  take  him,  for 
reasons — 

Mar.  But  how  shall  we  get  him  out?  He  is 
subject  to  be  seen  by  all  the  servants  in  the  house, 
every  one  of  whom  know  him  ;  and,  at  last,  per- 
haps, he  may  be  stopped  by  the  sentinels  at  the 
door. 

Beat.  The  sentinels  !  I  never  thought  of  them. 
Lord,  lord  !  how  shall  we  contrive !  One  can't 
think  of  hanging  the  wretch.  Stay,  there's  a  thought 
come  into  my  head.    There  is  iu  my  room,  a  mili- 


tary hat  and  cloak  of  your  late  brother's ;  let  him  put 
them  on  ;  the  sentinels  will  take  him  for  an  officer — 

Mar.  At  any  rate,  Beatrice,  carry  him  up  into 
your  chamber  for  the  present. 

Beat.  I  will,  ma'am.  Come,  sir.  There  is 
something  that  puzzles  me  in  this  business,  not- 
withstanding;  for,  I  can  hardly  believe  the  man 
would  come  into  this  house,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  hanged,  let  my  lady  say  what  she  pleases. 
(Aside.)  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 


Scene  I. 


-A  Street,  ivith  a  view  of  Don  Guzman's 
house. 


Enter  Don  Ferdinand  with  Don  Pedro 

Pack ECO. 
Don  F.  The  Duke  of  Medina,  then,  is  entirely 
out  of  danger? 

Don  P.  His  physicians  pronounced  him  so  this 
morning.  His  grace  took  the  blame  of  the  whole 
affair  upon  himself;  and  assured  me,  upon  his  ho- 
nour, he  would  not  suffer  me  iu  any  way  to  be 
troubled  or  molested  about  it. 

Don  F.  It  speaks  the  generosity  which  ought 
always  to  distinguish  the  nobleman.  You  may  be- 
lieve, being,  in  a  great  measure,  the  instrument 
of  your  misfortune,  I  more  than  participated  in 
the  uneasiness  it  gave  you.  Hold!  Don  Pedro, 
stand  back  a  little  :  do  you  see  the  fellow  that 
creeps  yonder  under  the  wall,  looking  behind  him 
every  moment  1 

Don  P.  Ay,  what  of  him? 

Don  F.  He  comes  this  way.  I  have  my  rea- 
sons for  it:  let  us  stand  a  little  under  that  piazza, 
and  observe  him,  ^  [Exeunt. 

Enter  MusKATO. 
Musk.  What  a  thing  is  a  life  of  apprehension ! 
I  wish  I  may  never  stir  if  my  fear  has  not  almost 
melted  me  into  a  jelly.  (  Clapping  his  hands  behind 
him,  between  his  loaiitcoat  and  coat.)  Well,  lam 
out  of  the  house,  that's  one  comfort ;  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  way  is  paved  for  my  master;  for  I 
have  been  among  his  friends,  and  six  of  them, 
brave,  sturdy,  young  fellows,  armed  with  swords 
and  pistols,  will  be  ready  to  favour  his  escape, 
when  our  Dons  are  taking  their  digestive  naps 
after  dinner.  I  only  wait  their  arrival,  to  give 
Don  Carlos  the  signal  from  this  little  popper ; 
(shews  a  pistol)  but  I  must  fust  take  a  view  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  determine  on  which  side  I  had 
best  stand,  when  I  give  the  alarm,  that  it  may  be 
sure  to  come  to  my  master's  ears.  (Going  off, 
he  suddenly  starts  back,  and  turns.)  Who  do  you 
want?  It  is  not  1 1  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  I 
thought  some  one  had  touched  my  shoulder.  I'll 
shoot  the  first  man  who  assaults  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  Don  Ferdinand  and  Don  Pedro 
Pacheco. 

Don  F.  'Tis  he,  I'm  positive. 

Don  P.  I  think  so,  too. 

Don  F.    Hold   a  little.    (Ringing  at  Don  Guz- 
man's door. ) 

Enter  Lazarillo. 
Come  this  way,  you  sir!  Do  you  see  the  man  that 
goes  along  yonder,  with  his  hat  flapped  over  his 
face?  Pass  by  him,  and  try  if  you  know  who  he 
h.—[Exit  Lazarillo.]— The  fellow's  not  at  home, 
who  I  sent  to  dog  Don  Carlos,  or  he  could  tell 
directly  whether  this  is  the  same  person  that  was 
with  him. 

Don  P.  Your  man  has  taken  a  thorough  survey 
of  his  whole  person. 

Re-enter  LazaRILLO. 

Don  F.  (  To  Laz.)  Well,  sir,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Laz.   "Why,  sir,  I   think   I   have  seen   his  face 
before. 

Don  F.  Is  he  the  servant  of  Don  Carlos? 
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La2.  The  very  man. 

Don  F.  Then  let  us  go  and  seize  him  directly. 

Don  P.  Hold  !  Don  Ferdinand,  you  aud  yoar 
servant  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  him  ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  pay  the  compli- 
ment of  calling  at  the  Duke  of  Medina's  imme- 
diately; however,  I'll  be  with  you,  at  your  house, 
in  less  than  half-an-hour. 

Do7i  F.  Lazarillo,  follow  me.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Don  Guzman's  House. 
Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat,  (^Looking  about.')  Come,  ma'am,  he  may 
venture. 

Mar.  {Within.)  Is  the  coast  quite  clear,  Bea- 
trice? 

Beat.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  let  him  make  haste. 

Mar.  (  Within.)  I'll  fetch  him. 

Beat,  The  dickens  take  him !  he  has  put  me  in 
such  a  tremble,  as  I  have  not  been  in  this  twelve- 
month :  and  frights  ruin  one's  complexion,  too  :  I 
dare  swear,  I  shall  look  pale  for  a  week. 

Fnter  Marcella.  and  Don  Carlos  de 

PiMENTEL. 

Don  C.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Beatrice  in  private  ? 

Beat.  In  private  to  me!     Mercy  on  us  !     What? 

Don  C,  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  it's  only  a  little  com- 
mission I  have  to  charge  you  with.  (Taking  her 
aside,)  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  girl,  there  is 
my  purse,  and  ten  thousand  thanks  for  the  kind 
interest  you  have  taken  in  my  misfortunes. 

Beat,  I  am  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
any  one  in  distress  ;  and  I  wish  you  may  get  safe 
out  of  Madrid,  with  all  my  heart. 

Don  C.  Well,  but  this  is  not  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you. 

Beat.  No,  sir? 

Don  C.  No.  There  is  another  person  still  in  this 
house ;  for  whom  I  must  entreat  your  good  offices  ; 
and  should  there  be  occasion  and  opportunity,  I 
beg  you  will  convey  that  person  out  unseen  by  your 
mistress. 

Beat.  Well,  but  I  don't  understand  you;  ex- 
plain this  matter  to  me  a  little  more. 

Don  C,  I  can't  explain  it  farther,  at  present. 

Beat.  Another  person  still  in  the  house,  that  I 
must  endeavour  to  get  out  unknown  to  my  lady  ! 
Who  is  it  ? 

Don  C.  What  signifies  :  you'll  see. 

Beat.  Well,  but  you've  set  me  quite  on  the  fidgets. 

Mar.  Upon  my  word,  Beatrice,  we  shall  delay 
so  long — 

Beat,  We  are  ready,  ma'am.  Come,  sir,  you 
must  be  cautious  not  to  shew  any  confusion. 
Come  along  the  hall  with  a  strut ;  and,  in  passing 
by,  look  impudent ;  more  impudent  still ;  you'll 
ncJt  look  half  impudent  enough. 

Don  C,  Never  fear  me. 

Beat.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  meant, 
by  the  thing  you  said  to  me  just  now. 

Doii  C.  Once  more,  ma'am ;  and,  for  the  last 
time,  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Beat.  Pray,  sir,  is  the  person  a  man  or  a 
woman  ? 

Don  C.  Beatrice,  farewell. 

Mar.  Have  a  moment's  patience.  I  am  a  little 
uneasy:  I  think  I  see  a  crowd  of  people  coming 
towards  our  door;  and,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  Don 
Ferdinand  is  among  them. 

Beat.  I  don't  know.  Don  Ferdinand,  and  La- 
zarillo, and  two  or  three  more,  have  laid  hold  of  a 
man,  and  are  dragging  him  along  ;  and  I  wish  I 
may  die,  Don  Carlos,  if  the  person  they  have  got, 
is  not  very  like  your  servant  Mnskato. 

Don  C.  Then  the  work  of  my  destruction  is 
complete. 

Beat,  They  are  bringing  him  iuto   the  house. — 
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Quick,  quick,  let  us  get  back  to  my  chamber,  all 
fast  as  we  can.  \^Exeunt\ 

Enter  Don  Ferdinand,  attended  by  LazarillcI 

and  other  Servants,  with   MusKATO,   who  theu 

have  got  by  the  collar, 

Don  F.  Pull  the  rascal  in  here ;  pull  him  in  ; 
and  if  he  attempt  to  struggle,  knock  him  down.      ] 

Mush,  Well,  but  gentlemen,  good,  dear  genj 
tlemen,  as  you  are  men  of  honour,  and  catholic 
Christians,  don't  do  me  any  hurt.  I  am  a  poor! 
miserable  young  fellow,  but  just  turned  of  foa;l 
and  twenty,  that  have  an  old  mother  and  two  lamcj 
sisters —  [ 

Don  F.  Are  you  not  a  villain,  sirrah? 

Musk,  You  are  pleased  to  say  so,  sir ;  and  ill 
sha'n't  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  contradict  any  gen- 
tleman, with  a  sword  at  my  throat. 

Don  F,  Are  you  not  the  servant  of  that  assassin 
Don  Carlos  ? 

Musk,  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  can't  say  ;  perhap; 
I  may,  and  perhaps  I  mayn't.  You  have  fright- 
ened everything  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Laz,  He  is  his  servant,  sir. 

Musk,  Well,  sir — yes,  I  am  his  servant,  if  thai 
will  content  you. 

Don  F.  Where's  your  master? 

Musk.  {Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  F.  Do  you  make  a  jest  of  us  ? 

Musk.  No,  sir,  no;  but  I  am  ticklish,  and  yoni 
man  has  got  his  fingers  in  my  collar:  bid  hiuj  tak« 
them  away,  and  I'll  speak. 

Don  F.  Let  him  go.  Well,  now,  sir,  where  ii 
Don  Carlos? 

Musk.  He's  in  a  place — {Looking  towards  tht 
panel. ) 

Don  F.  In  a  place !  what  place  ?  Answer  my 
question  directly,  or  torture  shall  make  you. 

Musk.  Propose  it  again,  good  sir. 

Do7i  F.  Where  is  Don  Carlos  ? 

Musk.   Not  a  great  way  off. 

Don  F.  So  we  suppose,  by  your  being  here. 

Musk.  He  is,  at  present,  I  believe — Pray,  sir,  wil 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is' 

Don  F.  What  a  clock  ? 

Musk,  Yes,  sir  ;  because  I  would  be  as  precise 
as  possible  in  answering  your  question:  and,  if  it 
be  now  about  half-an-hour  after  one,  (as  I  partly 
conjecture,)  Don  Carlos  is,  at  this  moment,  pickin 
his  teeth,  after  dinner,  in  the  city  of  Lisbon. 

Don  F,  'Tis  false,  sirrah!  I  know  he  is,  at  this 
moment  hid  somewhere  in  Madrid.  Lay  hold  of 
him  again. 

Enter  Marcei.LA  and  BEATRICE. 

Mar,  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Musk.  Only  some  men,  madam,  that  have  got  a 
poor  criminal  in  their  clutches,  and  are  going  to 
play  the  devil  with  him. 

Don  F,  This  is  the  servant  of  Don  Carlos  ;  I 
catched  him  just  now  in  the  street,  measuring  the 
outside  of  our  house,  with  his  eyes,  from  top  to 
bottom.  I  know  his  master  is  at  present  in  Ma 
drid  ;  and  I  suspect  this  emissary  of  his  wag  not 
lurking  about  this  neighbourhood  for  any  good 
purpose  :  rather,  perhaps,  in  meditation  of  some 
farther  destruction  of  our  family  ;  for,  searching 
his  pockets,  we  found  a  pistol. 

Musk.  You  found  a  pistol !  Do  you  say  you 
found  a  pistol  in  my  pocket? 

Laz.  There  it  is. 

Musk,  Oh!  do  you  call  that  a  pistol? 

Laz.  Ay,  what  do  you  call  it? 

Musk,  i  keep  it  to  light  my  pipe. 

Beat,  Well,  but,  sir,  let  me  look  at  this  person  ; 
because  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Don  Car-  ' 
los,  and  his  servant,  too,  if  this  be  the  same  he  had  | 
before  he  left  Madrid.  i 

Musk,  Do  look  at  me,  ma'am ;  did  you  ever  see  ; 
niv  face  before  ? 
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\    Beat.  Never,  upon  my  honour. 
Mnsk.  See  there,  gentlemen. 
Laz.  Why  yon  yourself  said  hut  now,  that  you 
oelonged  to  Don  Carlos. 
Musk.  Did  II 
Don  F.  Yes,  this  moment. 

Musk.  I  don't  think  I  said  any  such  thing;  and 
il  am  almost  snre  I  did  not. 

Beat.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  here:  be 
that  lived  with  Don  Carlos,  used  to  make  love  to 
me;  a  good,  genteel,  personable  fellow  ;  whereas, 
this  is  one  of  the  worst-looking,  ugly  hounds  1 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  . 

Laz.  Sir,  believe  what  I  say  to  you  :  this  is  the 
1  servant  that  lived  with  Don  Carlos,  when  he  was 
last  in  Madrid;  and  he  was  always  just  as  ugly  as 
Leis  now.  I  even  recollect  his  name;  it  begins 
wilh  juss,  or  fuss,  or — 

i     Musk.    There   is   neither  juss  nor  fuss   in  my 
i;name  ;  so  you  may  give  me  ray  liberty. 
!     Mar.  Indeed,  sir,  I  think  you  had  better  turn 
I  bun  about  his  business. 

I  Don  F.  I  think  the  contrary.  Pray,  ma  am, 
;you  and  your  maid  return  to  your  chamber.  La- 
izarillo,  lock  that  door,  and  give  me  the  key. 
\{To  Muskalo,  who  endeavours  to  steal  aimy.) — 
'  'Tis  in  vain  to  strive  to  escape,  sir  ;  I  shall  leave 
I  you  locked  up  here,  till  I  come  back  with  proper 
officers. 
I  Musk.  (Pulling  Lazarillo  by  the  sleeve.)  Young 
1  man,  I  find  myself  a  little  indisposed  ;  if  you  have 
any  such  thing  as  a  drop  of  spirits  in  the  house,  I 
I  would  be  obliged  to  you  for —  _  . 

I  Laz.  Oh !  you'll  be  in  greater  want  of  spirits 
presently  ;  vou  had  better  keep  them  for  a  more 
pressing  occasion.  [Exeunt  all  but  Muskalo. 

•  i'hisk.  (Knocking  at  the  loainscot.)  Open!  'tis  I. 
Aur.  (Coming  out,  veiled.)  Well! 
Musk.  Heyday!  have  you  got  into  petticoals, 
too  1  'Gad  !  I  don't  know  but  you  are  much  in  the 
right  of  it ;  for  there  is  an  old  gentleman  here- 
abouts, who  conducts  ladies  out  of  his  house  with 
an  admirable  politeness.  But,  joking  apart,  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  what  has  happened. 

Atir.  I  endeavoured  to  listen;  but  the  noise 
•was  so  great,  I  could  hear  nothing  distinctly. 

Musk.  You  could  hear  nothing  distinctly?— 
(Squeaking  to  mimic  /jer.)— What  the  devil  !  have 
you  put  your  voice  into  petticoats,  too?  I  left  you 
a  double  bass ;  and,  I  find  you  a  treble. 

Aur.  (Shewing  her  face.)  Come,  a  truce  with 
these  impertinences. 

Mtisk.  Donna  Aurora!  For  heaven's  sake, 
young  gentlewoman,  how  came  you  here? 

Aur.  'Tis  a  long  story  to  tell:  however,  make 
yourself  easy,  your  master  has  escaped.  He  came 
here  just  now,  and  offered  to  stay  with  me,  or 
make  me  the  companion  of  his  escape :  the  for- 
mer, you  may  be  sure,  I  would  not  hear  of;  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  I  thought  I  should  only  be  an 
impediment  to  him. 

Beat.  (Through  the  key-hole.)    Muskato  ! 
Musk.  Who's  there! 

Beat.  'Tis  I,  Beatrice.  Have  they  locked  you  up T 
Musk.  Ay,  double-locked  me  up  ;  I  am  locked 
up  on  both  sides. 

Beat.  I  vvish  I  could  let  you  out. 
Musk.  I  wish  you  could.     How  did  you  get  out 
my  master  1 

Beat.  We  have  him  here  within;  and  he  says 
he  won't  go  without  you. 

Musk.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him.  But 
•what  good  will  that  do  me?  However,  at  any  rate, 
I  should  be  glad  to  take  ray  leave  of  him,  before 
we  part.  I  wish  you  would  strive  to  put  back  the 
lock  of  the  door.  i 

Bent.  It's  impossible  ;  but  comfort  yourself; 
my  lady  and  I  have  been  both  crying  for  you  ;  and, 
I  daie  swear,  we  shall  cry  a  great  deal  more. 


Musk.  Yon  think  we  shall  suffer,  then. 

Beat.  Take  care  of  yourself;  Don  Ferdinand  is 
coming  up  the  other  way  with  the  alguazils. 

Musk.  (Running  to  the  panel.)  Is  he!  by  gad, 
then  I  will  take  all  the  care  I  can. 

Aur.  Stay,  Muskato— (//er /oof  slips  as  she  is 
going  to  follow  him.)  Oh,  gracious  heaven  !  I  have 
hurt  myself,  and  they  are  opening  the  door. 

Musk.  (Shutting  the  panel.)  Nay,  if  you  won't 
come — charity  begins  at  home. 

Aur.  (On  the  outside.)  Muskato! 

Enter  Don  Ferdinand,  Lazarillo,  and 

Alguazils. 
Don  F.  (Without.)    Yes,  yes;  Lazarillo  and  I 
seized  him;  and  we  have  him  here  under  lock  and 
key.     Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  corigidor's  warrant, 
and  there's  your  prisoner  Lazarillo. 
Laz.  Sir! 

Don  F.  Where's  the  servant  of  Don  Carlos? 
Laz.  Is  not  he  these,  sir? 

Don  F.  And  what  woman's  this"!  By  heavens, 
I  left  him  locked  up  here,  and  have  had  the  key 
in  my  pocket  ever  since. 

Don  P.  See  who  the  woman  is 7 

Laz.  (Approaching  Aurora.)  I'll  see  that. 

Don  F.  (Aurora  making  a  motion  with  her  hand.) 
Stand  off! 

Laz.  She  beckons  to  speak  with  you. 

Don  F.  I  desire,  gentlemen,  you  won't  leave  the 
house  yet.— [Exeunt  Lazarillo  and  Alguazils.}  — 
Well,  now,  ma'am,  who  and  what  are  you? 

Aiir.  Answer  these  questions  yourself,  sir;  (lift- 
ing up  her  veil;)  for  the  rest,  my  sex  and  my  mis- 
fortunes give  me  claim  to  your  protection. 

Don  F.  Aurora,  the  sister  of  Don  Pedro  !— 
Where  is  the  man  I  left  here  ;  and  by  what  unac- 
countable accident — 

Aur.  A  time  will  come  for  satisfying  you  in 
everything.  Consider,  at  present,  but  the  peril  of 
my  situation;  my  brother  is  here,  I  am  a  woman, 
and  you  are  a  gentleman. 

DonG.  (Behind.)  Alguazils  in  my  house  again  ! 
this  is  really  monstrous!  How  came  the  sentinels 
to  let  these  people  up? 

Don  F.  Was  ever  man  so  embarrassed  as  I  am  ! 
Here's  my  uncle  now  :  if  he  find  a  woman  with 
me,  and  I  refuse  to  give  an  account  how  she  came, 
he  will  believe  the  story  Marcella  told  him  con- 
cerning last  night;  if  I  discover  her,  I  shall  in- 
volve myself  in  a  quarrel  with  her  brother,  besides 
breaking  my  word  given  to  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  Pacheco. 
My  dear  Don  Pedro,  don't  be  surprised  at 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  :  it  stands  me 
npon  to  keep  this  lady  from  my  uncle  s  sight ; 
I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  not  mention  anything 
about  her  ;  and  pray,  ma'am,  do  you  step  into  this 
cabinet.  [^•^''  ^u'ora. 

Don  P.  Shall  I  shut  myself  up  with  her? 

Don  F.  No  ;  stay  where  you  are. 
Enter  Don   Guzman    de   Ribbera,  speaking  to 

Lazarillo;  afterwards,  enter  Marcella  and 

Beatrice. 

Don  G.  Go  you,  sir,  and  desire  my  daughter  to 
come  to  me  immediately.  Nephew,  I  am  very 
angry  with  you. 

Don  F.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir. 

Don  G.  A  fig  for  your  sorrow. 

Don  P.  Don  Guzman,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Don  G.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  of  your 
trouble.  ,  , 

Mar.  Here  I  am,  sir:  what's  your  pleasure  '. 

Don  G.  What,  you  won't  let  me  enjoy  ease 
and  quietness?- (To  Don  Ferd.)  They  tell  me, 
nephew,  you  have  seized  the  servant  oi  Don  Oar- 
los  de  Pimentel. 

Don  F.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  has  escaped. 
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Don  G.  How  has  he  escaped? 

Don  F.  That's  more  than  I  am  able  to  say.  I 
left  him  locked  up  here;  and,  when  I  came  back 
again,  I  could  not  find  him. 

Don  G.  Oh  !  very  well;  I  warrant  you  I'll  find 
him.  I  hear  tales  of  a  very  ugly  nature  from  one 
side  and  the  other,  of  men  and  women  being  con- 
cealed in  the  house. 

Don  F.  'Tis  most  certain,  sir,  that  I  met  a 
strange  man  in  the  house  last  night ;  but  I  don't 
pretend  to  determine  how  he  got  in. 

Don  G.  My  daughter  says  there  was  a  strange 
woman  ;  and,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, both  the  lurking  toads  may  be  in  the  house 
still  ;  and,  if  somebody  does  not  ferret  them  out, 
we  may  have  our  throats  cut  one  of  these  nights, 
when  we  are  asleep  in  our  beds,  and  dreaming  of 
no  such  matter ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  determined 
to  hunt  every  hole  and  corner  :  and  first,  I'll  be- 
gin to  exam'ine  this.  {Going  towards  the  closet 
where  Aurora  is.)— Perhaps  they  may  have  hidden 
themselves — 

_  DonF.  (Placing  himself  before  the  closet.')  Hold, 
sir!  you  must  not  go  in  here. 

Don  G.  No  !    And  why  not,  pray? 

Mar.  Do  go  in,  sir. 

Don  G.  Nephew,  I  will  go  into  that  place. 

Do7i  F.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  you ;  but  here  my  honour  is  engaged, 
and,  by  heaven!  I  will  defend  this  door  with  mv 
life.  ^ 

Don  G.  This  is  very  pretty  behaviour,  I  protest; 
however,  sir,  since  you  are  so  violent,  I  will  not 
contend  with  you  at  present:  I'll  take  this  room 
in  my  way  back.  And  will  you,  Don  Pedro,  be  so 
obliging  as  to  accompany  me,  while  I  search  the 
rest  of  the  apartments. 

Mar.  Hold !  pray,  sir,  stay  a  moment. 

Don  G.  What  mischief's  in  the  wind  now  1 

Mar.  You  must  not  go  this  way,  sir. 

Don  G.  Must  not !  By  my  faith,  but  I  will, 
though. 

Do7i.  F.  I  say,  sir,  do  go  in. 

Mar.  Pray,  sir,  don't  think  of  it. 

Don  G.  Then  I'll  go  in  there. 

Don  F.  No,  sir;  that  must  not  be. 

Don  G.  Why  now,  did  ever  any  one  see  the  like 
of  this?   I  say,  nephew — daughter — 

Aurora  throwing   open   the  doors  of  the   cabinet, 
comes  out,  and  discovers  herself. 

Aur.  Ruin  I  see  must  overtake  me  ;  therefore, 
I'll  meet  it. 

Don  P.  Fury  and  death,  my  sister  !  "Villain, 
draw  your  sword. 

DonG.  Nay,  now,  Don  Pedro,  you're  out  of 
your  wits. 

Don  F.  Hear  me,  will  you? 

Don  P.  I'll  hear  nothing. 

Mar.  Nor  I. 

Don  G.  I'll  leave  it  to  all  the  world,  now,  if 
ever  there  was  a  poor  old  fellow  so  hampered 
and  plagued,  by  a  set  of  young  rascals  and  hus- 
sies, as  I  am. 

Enter  Lazarillo. 

Laz.  Where's  Don  Guzman — where's  my  mas- 
ter?   Oh!  gentlemen,  gentlemen! 

Don  G.  (Stopping  them.)  Pray,  hold  a  little — 
What  ails  this  fellow? 

Beat.  Lazarillo,  have  you  seen  a  ghost? 

Laz.  You  have  hit  it ;  the  house  is  haunted. 

Don  G.  Yes,  with  a  pack  of  mad  people. 

Laz.  Spirits,  sir,  spirits  !  As  I  am  a  living  man, 
your  son,  Don  Alonzo,  appeared  to  me  this  instant. 
His  face  was  as  long  as  my  arm,  and  as  pale  as  a 
piece  of  chalk;  his  eyes  glared  like  two  coals  of 
fire,  and  he  had  a  llambeau  in  his  hand. 

DoiiG.  I  won't  believe  a  word  of  this;  it's  all 
a  iBoustrous  lie;  a  ghobt  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  and 


[Act  III.; 
Draw  all  your  s,words,  and  I 


a  flambeau  and  stuff, 
follow  me. 

Mar.  (Sinks  into  Ferdinand's  anns.)   Oh!  i 

Doji  G.  Here!  you,  man,  ghost,  devil,  or  what- 
ever you  are,  make  your  appearance  :  I  protest  be-  ! 
fore  heaven,  I'll  do  you  no  harm,  but  let  you  go  j 
quietly  about  your  business.  ' 

Enter  Don  Carlos  de  Pimentel,  with  his  mask 

on,  and  his  sword  drawn;  after  advancing  some 

paces,  he  discovers  himself. 

Don  C.  Don  Guzman,  I  take  you  at  your  word. 

All.  Don  Carlos! 

Don  F.  Call  in  the  alguazils. 

Don  G.  No,  come  back.  How  have  you  the 
audaciousness,  Don  Carlos,  to  appear  in  this  place? 
And  what  do  you  think  must  be  the  consequence  of 
my  seeing  you? 

Don  C.  I  have  delivered  myself  into  your  hands, 
Don  Guzman,  on  the  faith  of  your  promise,  that  the 
memory  of  all  past  acts  should  be  cancelled  between 
us ;  but  conscious  of  my  innocence,  I  disdain  to 
owe  my  safety  to  an  undesigned  clemency ;  recall 
what  you  have  said,  I  release  you  from  your  word, 
if  you  can  have  more  pleasure  in  satisfying  an  un- 
just revenge  than  in  sacrificing  it  to  a  point  of 
honour. 

Don  G.  Go  away,  and  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Don  P.  This  may  do  for  you,  Don  Guzman,  but 
I  am  to  be  answered  in  another  manner.  The  death 
of  a  son  may  be  forgiven,  but  not  the  ruin  of  a 
sister. 

Don  C.  Don  Pedro,  I  never  wronged  you.  I 
honour,  I  esteem,  I  admire  your  sister;  but  not 
out  of  fear  of  your  anger,  but  in  regard  to  her  vir- 
tue; and  as  a  debt  due  to  her  reputation,  brought 
into  danger  by  her  attention  to  me,  I  am  willing  to 
make  her  my  wife. 

Aur.  (Going  apart  with  Don  P.)  Brother — 

Don  F.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  this  dark 
affair  which  surprises  me  more  than  anything  else. 
Where  is  your  servant,  Don  Carlos,  whom  I  seized 
just  now  in  the  street?  I  left  him  locked  up  here, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 

Musk.  (Within.)  Heigho ! 

Don  G.  Who  have  we  bricked  up  in  the  wall, 
yonder? 

Enter  MosKATO/rojn  behind  thepanel. 

Musk.  Are  we  all  friends?  is  it  peace  and  good 
fellowship  without  respect  of  persons? 

Don  G.  Sirrah,  I  desire  to  know — 

Musk.  I  am  included  in  the  treaty,  sir. 

Beat.  This  brings  things  into  my  head.  Hark 
you !  rogue's  face,  was  it  not  you  that  stole  my  new 
gown? 

Musk.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Beat.  Well,  and  where  is  it? 

Musk.  Why,  you  must  know,  I  put  it  on. 

Beat.  Put  on  my  gown  ! 

Musk.  Oh,  Lord!  yes;  I  make  one  of  the  gen- 
teelest  ladies  you  ever  laid  your  eyes  on  ;  ask  Don 
Guzman  else.  Being  somewhat  more  corpulent 
than  you,  indeed,  your  gown  has  suffered  a  little  in 
the  seams  ;  but  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  ;  to  re- 
compense the  damage,  I'll  throw  myself  and  fortune 
at  your  feet.  (Falling  on  his  knees.) 

Don  P.  What  you  tell  me  is  very  odd;  however, 
that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  doubting  the 
truth  of  it.  Don  Carlos,  we  have  no  leisure  now' 
to  enter  into  discussions  and  explanations ;  your 
family  and  fortune  are  unexceptionable;  you  say 
you  are  willing  to  marry  my  sister;  take  her,  and 
may  you  be  happy  together.  ' 

Musk.  My  dear  master,  I  wish  you  joy  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  of  being  released  from  all  your 
troubles,  b^'  the  generosity  of  this  good  old  gentle- 
man :  his  behaviour  has  been  that  of  a  noble  Spaniard; 
and  I  hope  our  friends  will  testify  their  satisfaction,| 
by  joining  to  applaud  it.  [Exeunt. 


THOMAS    AND    SALLY; 

Or,  THE  SAILOR'S  RETURN: 
A    3IUSICAL    ENTERTAINMENT,    IN   TWO    ACTS. 


CHARACTERS. 


THE    'SQUIRE 
THOMAS 


SAI.LY 
DORCAS 


ACT  I. 

JCENE  I. — A  Village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
cottage  more  advanced  than  the  rest,  on  one  side. 

Sally  discovered  spinning  at  the  door. 

AIR.— Sally. 

Mij  time  how  happy  once,  and  gay ! 

Oh!  blithe  I  was  as  blithe  could  be: 
But  now  Fm  sad,  ah,  well-a-day! 

For  my  true  love  is  gone  to  sea. 

The  lads  pursue,  I  strive  to  shun, 
Though  all  their  arts  are  lost  on  me; 

For  I  can  never  love  but  one. 
And  he,  alas!  is  gone  to  sea. 

They  bid  ma  to  the  wake,  the  fair, 
To  dances  on  the  neighbWing  lea; 

But  how  can  I  in  pleasure  share, 
While  my  true  love  is  out  at  sea? 

The  flowers  droop  till  light's  return. 
The  2>igeon  mourns  its  absent  she; 

So  will  I  droop,  so  will  I  mourn, 

Till  my  true  love  comes  back  from  sea. 

Enter  DoRCAS. 
Dorcas.  What,   will   you  never  quit  this  idle 
trade? 
! Still,  .s(ill  in  tears?     Ah!  jou're  a  foolish  uiaid! 


In  time,  have  prudence,  your  own  int'rest  see ; 
Youth  lasts  not  always ;  be  advis'd  by  me. 

AIR.— Dorcas. 

That  May-day  of  life  is  for  pleasure. 

For  singing,  for  dancing,  and  shew; 
Then  why  will  you  waste  such  a  treasure 

In  sighing,  and  crying  heigho? 
Let's  copy  the  bird  in  the  meadows. 

By  her's  tune  your  pipe  ivhen  'tis  low; 
Fly  round,  and  coquet  it  as  she  does, 

And  never  sit  crying  heigho! 

Though  when  in  the  arms  of  a  lover. 

It  sometimes  may  happen,  I  know. 
That,  e'er  all  our  toying  is  over. 

We  cannot  help  crying  heigho! 
In  age  ev'ry  one  a  new  part  takes, 

I  find,  to  my  sorrow,  'tis  so; 
When  old,  you  may  cry  till  your  heart  aches. 

But  no  one  will  mind  you — heigho! 

Sally.  Leave  me. 

Dorcas.  Go  to.    I  come  to  make  you  glad, 
Odzooks!  what's  here?  this  folly  sets  me  mad. 
You're  grieving,  and  for  whom  7  'tis  pretty  sport! 
For  one  that  gets  a  wife  at  ev'ry  port. 

Sally.    Dorcas,  for  shame  !    how  can  you  be  so 
base? 
Or  after  this,  look  Thomas  in  the  face? 
His  ship's  expected — 
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[Act  ]' 


Dorcas.  Tell  not  me.    The  'Squire — 
As  Tom  is  your's,  yoa  are  liis  heart's  desire. 
Then  why  so  peevish,  and  so  Froward  still? 
He'll  make  your  fortune ;  let  him  have  his  will. 

AIR — Sally. 

Were  I  as  poor  as  wretch  can  he. 
As  great  as  any  monarch  he, 
Ere  on  such  terms  I'd  mount  his  throne, 
I'd  work  my  fingers  to  the  hone. 

Grant  me,  ye  Pow'rs,  (7  ask  not  wealth,) 
Grant  me  hut  innocence  and  health. 


A  h !  what  is  grandeur  Ihih'd  to  vice  ? 
'Tis  only  virtue  gives  it  price. 


[Exit. 


Dorcas.  Well,  go  your  ways,     I  cannot  choose 
but  smile : 
Would  I  were  young  again!   alas,  the  while  ! 
But  what  are  wishes?  wishes  will  not  do: 
One  cannot  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it  too. 

AIR. — Dorcas. 

When  I  was  a  young  one,  what  girl  was  like  me  ? 
So  wanton,  so  airy,  and  brisk  as  a  bee: 
I  tattled,  I  rambled,  I  lauglid,  and  where'er 
A  fiddle  was  heard,  to  he  sure  I  vms  there. 
To  all  that  came  near  I  had  something  to  say; 
'Twas  this,  sir,  and  that,  sir,  but  scarce  ever  nay; 
And  Sundays,  dress'd  out  in  my  silks  and  my  lace, 
I  warrant  I  stood  by  the  best  in  the  place. 

At  twenty,  I  got  me  a  hiisband^ioor  man! 
Well,  rest  him,  we  all  are  as  good  as  loe  can  ; 
Yet  he  was  so  peevish,  he'd  quarrel  for  straws; 
And  jealous — though,  truly,  I  gave  him  some  cause. 
He  SHubb'dme  and,  hiiff'd  me;  but  let  me  alone. 
Egad!  I've  a  tongue  and  I  paid  him  his  own. 
Ye  wives,  take  the  hint,  and  when  spouse  is  untow'rd. 
Stand finn  to  our  charter,  and  have  the  last  word. 

But  now  I'm  quite  alter' d,  the  more  to  my  woe; 

I'm  not  what  1  was  forty  summers  ago; 

This  time's  a  sore  foe,  there's  no  shunning  his  dart; 

However,  I  keep  tip  a  pretty  good  heart. 

Grown  old,  yet  I  hate  to  he  sitting  mumchance; 

I  still  love  a  tune,  though  unable  to  dance ; 

And  books  of  devotion  laid  by  on  my  shelf, 

I  teach  that  to  others  I  once  did  myself.  [Exit. 

The  'Squire  appears,  descending  the  hill,  with 
Huntsmen. 

AIR.— r/je  'Squire. 

Hark,   hark!    the   shrill  horn  calls  the  sportsmen 
abroad; 

To  horse,  my  brave  boys,  and  away ; 
The  morning  is  up,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds 

Upbraids  our  too  tedious  deluy. 
What  pleasure  we  feel  in  pursuing  the  fox! 

O'er  hill  and  o'er  valley  he  flies; 
Then  follow,  we'll  soon  overtake  him — Huzza! 

The  traitor  is  seiz'd  on,  and  dies. 

Triumphant  returning  at  night  with  the  spoil, 

Like  Bacchanals,  shouting  and  gay  ; 
Horn  sweet  with  a  bottle  and  lass  to  refresh. 

And  lose  the  fatigues  of  the  day! 
With  sport,  love,  and  wine,  fickle  fortune  defy; 

Dull  wisdom  all  happiness  sours  : 
Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best. 

Let's  strew  the  way  over  with  flow' rs. 

[Exeunt  Huntsmen.    Tlie  'Squire  knocks  at 
the  door  of  the  cottage. 

Enter  SALLY. 

Sally.  Ah!  whither  have  my  heedless  steps  be 
tray'd? 


'Squire.  Where  would  you  flyl  of  who  are  yoi 
afraid? 
Here's  neither  spectre,  ghost,  nor  goblin  nigh;      '< 
Nor  any  one  but  Cupid,  you,  and  I.  j 

Sally.  Unlucky  !  (^Aside.) 

'Squire.  'Sdeath  !  she  sets  me  all  on  lire.  ! 

Bewitching  girl!  I  languish  with  desire. 
But  wherefore  do  you  shrink,  and  trembling  stand 
So  coy,  so  silly?  i 

Sally.  Pray,  sir,  loose  my  hand.  ' 

AIR.— 7%e  'Squire.  \ 

When  late  I  ivander'd  o'er  the  plain. 
From  nymph  to  nymph  I  strove  in  vain 

My  wild  desires  to  rally; 
But  now  they're  of  themselves  come  home. 
And,  strange,  no  longer  seek  to  roam: 

They  centre  all  in  Sally. 

Yet  she,  unkind  one,  damps  my  joy  ; 
And  cries  I  court  but  to  destroy  : 

,    Can  love  with  ruin  tally  ? 
By  those  dear  lips,  those  eyes,  I  swear, 
I  would  all  deaths,  cdl  torments  bear. 
Rather  than  injure  Sally. 

Come,  then,  oh!  come,  thou  sweeter  far 
Than  jessamine  and  roses  are, 

Or  lilies  of  the  valley  ; 
Oh!  folloiv  love,  and  quit  your  fear. 
He'll  guide  you  to  these  arms,  my  dear, 

And  make  me  bless'd  in  Sally. 

Sally,  Sir,    you  bemean  yourself;    and,   to  be 
free. 
Some  lady  you  should  choose  of  fit  degree  : 
I  am  too  low,  too  vulgar — 

'Squire,  Rather  say. 
There's  some  more  favour'd  rival  in  the  way  : 
Some  happy   sweetheart  in   your  thoughts   takes 

place ; 
For  him  you  keep  your  favours;  that's  the  case. 
Sally.  Well,   if  it  be,    'tis  neither  shame   noil 
sin; 
An  honest  lad  he  is,  of  honest  kin  : 
No  higher  than  my  equal  I  pretend: 
You  have  your  answer,  sir,  and  there's  an  end. 

DUETT.— r/te  'Squire  and  Sally. 

'Squire.  Come,  come,  my  dear  girl,  I  must  not  be 
deny'd; 

Fine  clothes  you  shall  flash  in,  and  rant  it 
away, 

r II give  you  this  purse,  too;  and,  hark  yon  ! 
beside, 
We'll  kiss  and  we'll  toy  all  the  long  sum- 
mer's day. 

Sally.       Of  kissing  and  toying  you  soon  would  he 
tir'd. 

Oh!  should  hapless  Sally  consent  to  be 
naught. 

Besides,  sir,  believe  me,  I  scorn  to  be  hir'd; 

The  heart's  not  worth  gaining  which  is  to 

be  bought. 

'Squire.  Perhaps  you're  afraid  of  the  world's  busy 
tongue  ; 

But  know,  above  scandal  you  then  shall 
be  put ; 

And  laugh,   as  you   roll  in  your  chariot 
along, 
At  dragyled-tail  chastity  walking  a-foot. 

Sally.       If  only  thro'  fear  of  the  world  I  ivere  shy. 
My   coyness  and  modesty  were   hut  ill 
shewn  ; 
Its  pardon  'twere  easy  ivith  money  to  buy; 
But  how,  tell  me  how,  I  should  purchase 
my  own  ? 


CT  II.  Scene  1.] 
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jqiiire.  Leave  morals  to  grey-heards,  those  lips  were 
design  d 
For  better  employment — 

all}'.  /  will  not  endure — 

Squire.  Oh  fie!  child,  love  bids  you  be  rich,  and  be 
kind — 

ially.  Bttt  virtue  commands  me  be  honest  and 

poor.  l^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I, — The  Sea-side. 

Enter  Thomas,  with  Sailors  in   a  boat,  from  which 
they  land. 

Thomas.    Avast!    my    boys,    avast!    all   liands 
ashore. 
Messmates,  whatcheer'?     Old  England,  eh  !  once 
more. 

!l'm  thinking  how  the  wenches  will  rejoice  ; 
Out  with   your  presents,    boys,  and  take    your 
choice. 
I've  an  old  sweetheart — but  look,  there's  the  town; 
Weigh  anchor,  tack  about,  and  let's  bear  down. 

AIR  and  CHORUS.— Thomas  and  Sailors. 

How  happy  is  the  sailor's  life. 

From  coast  to  coast  to  roam  ; 
J71  every  port  he  finds  a  wife. 
In  every  land  a  home. 

He  loves  to  range, 

He's  no  where  strange  ; 
He  ne'er  will  turn  his  back. 

To  friend  or  foe ; 

No,  masters,  no; 
My  life  for  honest  Jack. 

Cho.  He  loves  to  range,  ^'c. 

If  saucy  foes  dare  make  a  noise, 

And  to  the  sword  appeal; 
We  out,  and  quickly  lam  'em,  boys. 
With  whom  ihey  have  to  deal. 

We  know  no  craft. 

But  'fore  and  aft' 
Lay  on  our  strokes  amain ; 

Then,  if  they're  stout. 

For  t'other  bout. 
We  drub  'em  o'er  again, 

Clio.  We  know  no  craft,  Sfc. 

Or  fair  or  foul,  let  Fortune  blow. 

Our  hearts  are  never  dull; 
The  pocket  that  to-day  ebbs  loiv. 
To-morrow  shall  be  full; 
For  if  so  be. 
We  want,  d'ye  see? 
A  pluck  of  this  here  stuff; 
In  Indi — a, 
A  nd  Americ — a. 
We're  sure  to  find  enough. 

Cho.  For  if  so  be,  6jc. 

Then  bless  the  king,  and  bless  the  state. 

And  bless  our  captains  all; 
And  ne'er  may  chance  unfortunate, 
The  British  fleet  befall. 

Butprosp'rous  gales. 

Where'er  she  sails. 
And  ever  may  she  ride, 

Of  sea  and  shore. 

Till  time's  no  more. 
The  terror  and  the  pride. 

Cho.  But prosp'rous  gales,  S)C.    [^Exeunt, 


Enter  the  'Squire  and  DoRCAs. 

'Squire,  In  vain  I've  ev'ry  wily  art  assay 'd. 
Nor  promises  can  tempt,  nor  vows  persuade  ; 
No  prospect  of  success  is  left  me  now  : 
How  shall  I  gain  herl 

Dorcas,  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how. 
This  way  she  comes;   the  wench  is  full  of  pride. 
Lay  oaths,  and  vows,  and  promises  aside: 
Often,  when  regular  approaches  fail. 
Besiegers  storm  a  place,  and  so  prevail. 

AIR. — Dorcas. 

All  you  would  wish  to  succeed  with  a  lass. 

Learn  how  the  affair's  to  be  done  ; 
For  if  yon  stand  fooling ,  and  shy,  like  an  ass. 

You'll  lose  her  as  sure  as  a  gun. 

With  whining,  and  sighing,  and  vows,  and  all  that, 
As  far  as  you  please  you  may  run; 

She'll  hear  you,  and  jeer  you,  and  give  you  a  pat. 
But  jilt  you,  as  sure  as  a  gun. 

To  ivorship,  and  call  her  bright  goddess,  is  fine; 

But  mark  you  the  consequence,  mun; 
The  baggage  tvill  think  herself  really  divine, 

And  scorn  you  as  sure  as  a  gun. 

Then  be  with  a  maiden,  bold,  frolic,  and  stout. 

And  no  opportunity  shun ; 
She'll  tell  you  she  hates  you,  and  sivear  she'll  cry  out. 

But  mum — she's  as  sure  as  a  gun.         [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Sally,  with  a  milking -pail. 

Sally.  How  cruel  those  who,  with   ungen'rous 
aim, 
Strive  to  seduce,  and  bring  poor  maids  to  shame! 
That  brutish  'squire  !  but  wherefore  should  I  fear? 
I  ne'er  can  turn  false-hearted  to  my  dear. 
No,  when  he  came  his  last  farewell  to  take. 
He  bid  me  wear  this  token  for  his  sake  ; 
He  shall  not  prove  me  tickle  and  unkind  ; 
Or  say,  that — out  of  sight  was  out  of  mind. 

AIR.— Sally. 

Auspicious  spirits  guard  my  love. 

In  time  of  danger  near  him  bide  ; 
With  out-spread  v)ings  around  him  move, 

And  turn  each  random  ball  aside. 
And  you  his  foes,  though  hearts  of  steel. 

Oh !  may  you  then  with  me  accord; 
A  sympathetic  passion  feel, 

Behold  his  face,  and  drop  the  sword. 

Ye  winds,  your  blust' ring  fury  leave; 

Like  airs  that  o'er  the  garden  sweep; 
Breathe  soft  in  sighs,  and  gently  heave 

The  calm,  smooth  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Till  halcyon  peace  return' d,  once  more. 

From  blasts  secure,  and  hostile  harms. 
My  sailor  views  his  native  shore. 

And  harbours  safe  in  these  fond  arms. 

Enter  the  'Squire. 

DUETT.— TAe  'Squire  and  SALLY. 

'Squire.  Well  met,  pretty  maid; 

Nay,  don't  be  afraid; 
I  mean  you  no  mischief,  I  voiv ; 
Psha!  what  is' t  you  ail? 
Come,  give  me  your  pail. 
And  I'll  carry  it  up  to  your  cow. 

Sally.  Pray  let  it  (done, 

I've  hands  of  my  own, 
Nor  need  your's  to  help  me^forbear  '. 
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How  can  you  persist  ? 
Iwont,  sir,  he  kiss'd. 
Nor  teas'd  thus— go  trifle  elseivhere. 

'Squire.  /«  yon  lonely  grove, 

I  saw  an  alcove. 
All  round  the  sweet  violet  springs; 
And  there  was  a  thrush, 
Hard  by  in  a  bush, 
'Twould  charm  you  to  hear  how  he  sings. 

Sally.  But  hark !  pr'ythee,  hark! 

Look,  y Glider's  a  lark. 
It  warbles  and  pleases  me  so; 

To  hear  the  soft  tale, 

O'  til  sweet  nightingale, 
I  would  not  be  templed  to  go. 

'Squire.  Then  here  we'll  sit  down; 

Come,  come,  never  frown. 
No  longer  my  bliss  I'll  retard; 

Kind  Venus  shall  spread, 

Her  veil  over  head. 
And  the  little  rogue,  Cupid,  keep  guard. 

Enter  Thomas. 

Thomas.  What's  this  I  see  ?  May  I  believe  my 
eyes  1 
A  pirate  just  about  to  board  my  prize  ! 
'Tis  well  I  this  way  chanc'd  my  course  to  steer — 
Sal,  what's  the  matter? 

Sally.  Thomas  ! 

'Squire.  'Sdeath  !  who's  here? 
Fellow,  begone,  or — 

Thomas.  Lam  your  phrase  to  mend  : 
Do  you  sheer  off,  or  else  I'll  make  you,   friend. 
Let  go  the  wench,  I  claim  her  for  my  share, 
And  now  lay  hands  upon  her— if  you  dare. 

TRIO — The  'Squire,  Thomas,  and  Sally. 
'Squire.  Saucy  rascal,  this  intrusion 

You  shall  answer  to  your  cost : 
Bully' d ! — scandaliz'd! — confusion  ! 
All  my  schemes  and  wishes  cross'd. 
Thomas.  Hark  you,  master,  keep  your  distance  ; 
'SMood  !  take  notice  what  I  say  : 
There's  the  channel,  no  resistance. 
Tack  about,  and  bear  away. 


[Act  III 


Sally.       Would  you  ivrest  our  freedom  from  us  ? 
Novj  my  heart  has  lost  its  fear: 
Oh  I  my  best,  my  dearest  Thomas, 
Sure  some  angel  brought  you  here. 

'Squire.  Since  her  paltry  inclination. 

Stoops  to  such  a  thing  as  you  ; 
Thus  I  make  a  recantation. 

Wretched,  foolish  girl,  adieu !        [^Exl 

Sally.  Oh  !  welcome,  welcome !     How   shall  '\ 
impart 
The  joy  this  happy  meeting  gives  mv  heart? 
Now,  Tom.  in  safety  stay  at  home  with  me, 
And  never  trust  again  that  treach'roas  sea. 

Thomas.  Excuse  me,   Sal,  while  mighty  GeorgJ 

has  foes,  " 

On  land  and   main,  their  malice  I'll  oppose. 

But  hang  this  talking,  my  desires  are  keen ; 

You  see  yon  steeple,  and  know  what  I  mean. 

DUETT.— Thomas  and  Sally. 

Thomas.  Let  fops  pretend  in  flames  to  melt. 
And  talk  of  pangs  they  never  felt ; 
I  speak  ivithout  disguise  or  art. 
And  with  my  hand  bestow  my  heart. 

Sally.       Let  ladies  prudishly  detiy , 

Look  cold,  and  give  their  thoughts  the  lie; 
I  own  the  passion  in  my  breast. 
And  long  to  make  my  lover  blest. 

Thomas.  For  this  the  sailor  on  the  mast. 

Endures  the  cold  and  cutting  blast ; 
All  dripping  wet,  wears  out  the  night. 
And  braves  the  fury  of  the  fight. 

Sally.       For  this  the  virgin  pines  and  sighs. 

With  throbbing  heart,  and  streaming  eyes  ; 
Till  sweet  reverse  of  joy  she  proves. 
And  clasps  the  faithful  lad  she  loves. 

Both.       Ye  British  youths,  be  brave,  you'll  find, 
The  British  virgins  will  be  kind:' 
Protect  their  beauty  from  alarms. 
And  they'll  repay  you  with  its  charms. 

{Exeunt. 


THE  CASTLE  OF   SORRENTO; 

A  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT.— BY  HENRY  HEARTWELL. 


Act  II.— Scene  2. 


COUNT   MIIRVILLE 
OOVERNOR  OF  SORRENTO 
BLINVAL 


CHARACTERS. 

GERMAIN 
OFFICER 
CORPORAL 


FOOTMAN 
MRS.    BELMONT 
ROSINA 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— On  the  right  hand,  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  Castle  of  Sorrento;  a  ditch  and  parapet-wall 
dividing  it  from  a  large  house  placed  on  the  left, 
ivith  a  latticed  window  over  the  door  opening  to  a 
balcony.  In  the  tower,  a  grated  window  about  the 
height  of  the  balcony.-  A  picturesque  view  of  the 
country  in  the  distance,  mountainous,  and  with 
vineyards. 

ROSINA  appears  (U  the  latticed  windoiv. 
SONG.— RosiNA. 

Evening's  slmdows  now  appear. 

All  is  hiislid  and  calm  around— 
Hark !  his  well  known  voice  I  hear ; 

Let  me  fly  to  catch  the  sound. 
■' ■        No;  'tis  past,  and  silence  reigns; 

Pensive,  still,  I  mourn  his  fate: 
In  his  totver  he  still  remains ; 

Here,  alas!  in  vain  I  wait. 
Evening's  shadoius  now  appear, 

All  is  hush'd  and  calm  around — 
Hark  I  uqain  his  voice  I  hear; 

Yes,  I've  caught  the  well-known  sound. 

Blinv  AL,  m  a  red  hussar  jacket,  his  hair  dishevelled, 
and  his  ivhole  appearance  neglected,  appears  at  the 
grated  window  of  the  prison. 

DUETT.— Blinval  and  Rosina. 

Blin .    Hark !  again  that  heavenly  voice. 
Ros.         Yes,  'tis  he;  why  throbs  my  heart? 
By  turns  I  sigh,  by  turns  rejoice; 
I'm  fix' d,  though  reason  says  depart. 


Blin. 
Ros. 

BlLn. 


Ros. 


Blin. 

Ros. 
Blin. 
Ros. 
Blin, 
Ros. 
Bliu. 
Ros. 
Blin. 


Ros. 

Blin. 
Ros. 
Blin. 
Ros. 
Blin 
Ros, 
Blin 
Ros 


Oh!  what  joy,  what  bliss  I  feel! 

Ah!  could  my  prayers  your  anguish  heal! 

Sweet,  heavenly  maid,  my  griefs  are  past. 

My  prison  now  a  palace  seems; 
Speak,  will  the  pleasing  vision  last? 

Or  are  my  raptures  fleeting  dreams? 
Ah !  could  Rosina's  prayers  avail. 

How  soon  those  heavy  bars  should  fall! 
Ah!  could  Rosina's  tears  prevail, 

How  sioift  you'd  pass  the  hated  wall! 
Ye  gods,  I'm  bless'd;  ivhat  rapture's  mine! 
Forgive  that  late  I  dar'd  repine. 
Compassion's  tear — 

The  joys  I  feel,— 

Bedews  my  cheek. 

No  words  reveal. 
Alas!  poor  youth, — 

How  bless  d  my  lot ! — 

Hoio  hard  your  fate! 

My  grief  s  forgot. 
I'm  bless' d-heyond  what  mortals  knotv. 
Though  fate  has  mark'd  the  world  my  foe; 
Tluit  cheering  glance,  that  heavenly  smile^ 
Woidd  ev'ry  human  care  begude. 
Alas!  how  hard  the  prisoner's  lot! 
Forsaken,  by  the  world  forgot. 
What  joys  I  feel!  j,.    ,  ,, 

How  hard  his  lot!— 

.    I'm  bless'd,  indeed. 

By  all  forgot. 

,    Ml/  griefs  are  past.  _ 

•^  ^  Compassion  s  tear— 

.    Transporting  sounds! 

Your  woes  shall  cnear^ 
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[Act 


Ah  !  mould  mxj  fervent  prayers  ascend, 
Your  painful  sufferings  soon  should  end, 
Bliii.    The  prayers  of  virtue  swift  ascend, 
I  feel  my  sufferings  soon  must  end. 

[Blinval  retires. 

Rosina.  Heigho!  he  sings  no  more.  No,  he  is 
gone,  and  I  am  still  left  in  incertitude.  It's  very 
wicked  of  the  Governor  to  keep  so  sweet  a  man 
cooped  up  in  that  huge  ugly  tower. 

Enter  Germain  with  a  portmanteau  and  hat-box, 

Ger.  (Knocks  and  calls  at  the  door  of  the  house.) 
HallOj  ho,  ho  !   Within  there,  ho  ! 

Rosina.  What  can  that  bel 

Ger.  Are  you  all  dead?  Rub  down  my  hack, 
and  let  me  have  a  spanking  supper,  for  I'm  con- 
foundedly sharp  set. 

Rosina.  Pray,  where  do  you  suppose  yourself, 
that  you're  so  much  at  home?  This  is  no  inn. 

Ger.  (  Looking  up  and  taking  off  his  hat. )  Bumpers 
and  Burgundy!  there's  a  rogue's  eye!  (Aside.) 
Inn!  Oh!  no;  Lord  love  your  pretty  face!  the 
Widow  Belmont  would  be  quite  shocked  if  I  went 
to  an  inn, 

Rosina.  Indeed!  And  who  are  yon 7 

Ger.  One  of  king  Cupid's  corps  diplomatique; 
ambassador  oflove  ;  courier  of  Hymen  ;  the  faithful 
follower,  though  I  precede  my  master,  of  Count 
Murville,  captain  in  the  death's  head  hussars,  el 
cetera — Germain,  at  your  service.  (Bowing.) 

Rosina.  Oh  !  from  our  cousin  Murville.  Well, 
I'll  inform  mamma.  Provoking  puppy  ! — at  this 
moment — he  has  chosen  this  time.  [^Aside,  and  exit. 

Ger.  She  might  as  well  have  asked  me  to  walk 
in.  Mighty  pleasant,  no  doubt,  this  alfresco,  to 
those  who  relish  it;  but  for  a  gentleman  who  does 
Count  Murville,  captain  in  the  death's  head  hus- 
sars, et  cetera,  the  honour  to  adjust  his  mustachios, 
and  to  adorn  his  head,  why,  it's  d — d  scurvy  treat- 
ment. Hip,  hallo!  house!  within  there  !  (^Knocks 
at  the  door?) 

Enter  Footman,  from  the  house. 

Foot.  Hallo !    Who  thunders  so  loudly  T 
Ger.  Why,  me,  to  be  sure. 
Foot,  You  !  and  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 
Ger.  Is  that  your  respect  to  a  valet-de-chambre  2 
Here,  take  my  baggage,  and  know  your  distance. 
[^Snatches  up  the  portmanteau  and  hat-box, 
places  them  on  the  Footman  s  shoulders, 
pushes  him  itt,  and  follows. 

Scene  II. — A   Drawing-room  at   the    Widow 
Belmont's. 

Enter  the  Footman  and  GERMAIN. 

Foot.  My  mistress  is  at  the  Governor's,  and  you 
must  wait.  She  will  speak  with  you  here.  (Going.) 

Ger.  But  sir,  respected  sir,  (bowing)  if  you  are 
pleased  to  take  your  own  sweet  company  away, 
can't  you  send  me  an  omelet  and  a  salad,  with  a 
few  ot  your  half-emptied  flasks'?  You  understand  ? 
and  I  don't  think,  without  offence,  I  should  lament 
your  absence. 

Foot.  Oh !  sir,  your  most  obedient.  But  I  am 
never  purveyor  except  where  I'm  a  guest:  you 
understand?  lExit. 

Ger.  Well,  now,  as  I'm  a  Christian  sinner,  that 
fellow  deserves  the  gallies.  I  wish  my  master 
would  appear.  Somehow,  I'm  never  respected  but 
for  his  sake.  What  can  detain  him  at  Naples'?  Oh  ! 
I  have  it:  the  imprisonment  of  his  young  friend 
Blinval ;  that  fire-eating,  mad  rattlecap,  who  had 
nearly  sabred  his  own  colonel.  What  a  cursed 
scrape  !  Death  by  the  articles  of  war.  But  he  per- 
formed such  prodigies  in  the  last  battle,  and  saved 
Count  Murviile's  life,  so  he'll  move  heaven,  earth, 
/and  the  minister  for  his  release.    Oh  !  now  I  recol- 


lect, he  is  in  this  district,  close  prisoner  in  the  oli 
castle  of  Sorrento  :  if  I  could  speak  to  him — No,  no 
poor  devil,  he  is  trapped  like  a  rat  and  can  only  b' 
peeped  at  through  his  gratings. 

Enter  Blinval,  in  the  red  hussar's  jacket,  without  id 
a  sword.  f   (j 


it! 


Blinval.  (Looking  about,  but  not  perceiving  Ger 
main.)  This  apartment  excels  the  last;  am  I  awakei 
or  is  it  all  a  dream?  1 

Ger.  (Not  seeing  him.)  He  is  as  wild  as  a  yoanj 
Tartar,  as  obstinate  as  a  young  devil,  but  as  soundi-,, 
hearted  as  a  young  Englishman.    Oh !  a  fine  felloW    "' 
that  Blinval. 

Blinval.  (Turning  quick  round.)  Blinval!  whc 
calls  me? 

Ger.  (Starting.)  Eh!  whaf?  No,  sure — yes,  bm 
it  is;  it  is  our  mad  lieutenant.   (Runs  and  leaps  on    ' 
his  neck.)  ^' 

Blinval.  Germain !  not  hanged  yet,  but  don'i 
strangle  me,  man.  I'm  here,  you  see,  in  spite  o; 
our  old  fusty  colonel,  safe,  sound,  and  hearty,  boy 

Ger,  But  by  what  miracle?  I  thought  you  snug 
in  one  of  the  four  towers  of  that  d — d  castle. 

Blinval.   So  thinks  the  governor,  heaven  help   'f 
him,  at  this  hour.      But  tell  me,   whose  is  this 
house? 

Ger,  The  Widow  Belmont's. 

Blinval.  Has  she  a  daughter? 

Ger.  Rosina  ;  a  great  beauty ;  fresh,  blooming, 
and  sixteen. 

Blinval.  Huzza!  Then  I  shall  bless  the  day  I'l' 
heard  the  rusty  hinges  of  Sorrento  creak. 

Ger.  And  were  I  in  your  place  I  should  curse 
most  furiously.  But  what  with  hunger,  thirst,  and 
curiosity,  I'm  in  a  desperate  case;  pity  me,  sir,  I] 
have  a  craving  appetite  for  your  adventures. 

Blinval.  Shut  up  in  the  south  tower,  I  one  day' 
saw  the  daughter  of  this  house  at  a  latticed  bal-' 
cony;  woodbines  and  jessamines  were  round  the 
wall,  but  they  weren't  half  so  fresh  as  the  sweet 
little  creature  who  eclipsed  them.  i 

Ger.  Oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!  I'm  likely  to  be  fa- 
mished still,  if  we're  to  creep  through  the  wood-^ 
bines. 

Blinval,  To  the  point,  then :  she  kept  her  eyes 
long  fixed  on  me;  I  tried  to  move  her  by  croaking 
in  my  d— d  hoarse  voice,  some  melancholy  ditties, 
about  captivity  and  so  on.  Every  day  fresh  atten- 
tions, fresh  songs.  This  very  evening  my  gaoler 
called  me  from  a  charming  interview.  I  thrust  him 
out,  and,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  dashed  an  old 
wardrobe  in  a  dark  corner  of  my  room  to  atoms.  A 
folded  paper  caught  my  eye,  I  seized  it  eagerly, 
it  was  directed — 

Ger,  How? 

Blinval.  "  To  the  unfortunate  who  succeeds  me." 

Ger.  And  the  contents? 

Blin.  A  legacy  from  my  poor  devil  of  a  prede- 
cessor :  he  had  been  shut  up  in  the  same  part  of  the 
tower  ten  years;  but  love  had  softened  the  hard- 
ships of  his  captivity.  In  short,  the  paper  marked 
a  secret  avenue  leading  to  the  next  house.  I  de- 
scended, crept  through  a  subterraneous  passage, 
climbed  a  cork-screw  stair-case,  reached  a  small 
door,  and,  upon  pressing  back  a  spring,  jumped 
into  that  bed-room. 

Ger,  And  the  entrance — 

Blinval,  Is  concealed  by  that  looking-glass.  But 
tell  me  now,  what  brings  your  rogue's  face  to 
Sorrento? 

Ger.  Marriage.  Your  friend  Murville,  is  cousin 
to  the  Widow  ;  they  have  been  long  involved  in  a 
law-suit,  and  were  compelled  to  correspond :  the 
first  letters  were  cold,  the  second  more  civil,  the 
third  touched  on  arrangements,  and  in  the  last  they 
settled  it,  to  wind  up  all  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
by  a  marriage. 
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Blinval.  Excellent!      When  will    they  solem- 

lize? 

Ger.  The  day's  not  fixed,  for  they  have  never 
net. 

Blinval.  Not  seen  each  other!  Then  I'm  estab- 
ished  in  the  house. 

Ger.  Eh!  how  do  you  make  that  out? 

Blinval.  Dolt,  dunderhead!  I  shall  pass  for  Mur- 
ille ;  tiie  Widow  Belmont  will  receive,  caress, 
eed,  lodfije,  and — 

Ger.  Marry  you? 

Blinval.  No,  no ;  but  I'll  obtain  an  interview 
,vith  my  Rosina;  speak  to  her  frequently,  and 
)realhe  my  vows  of  love  and  constancy  in  a  purer 
;ir. 

Ger.  In  the  meantime,  they'll  visit  the  south 
ower,   find  the  bird  flown,   and  send  him   back 

0  whistle  his  soft  notes  in  a  foul  air  and  a  close 
=age. 

Blinval.  They  visit  me  but  twice  a  day ;  and  till 
o-morrow's  noon  I'm  safe. 

Ger,  Granted ;  but  will  that  negligee  suit  the 
over? 

Blinval.  0\\\  let  me  see.  (Pajwei.)  I  have  been 
itopped  by  a  banditti, 

Ger.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   You're  neverat  a  loss;  always 

1  tale  at  your  tongue's  end.   But  my  scruples — 

Blinval.  Have,  like  all  other  things,  their  price. 
.Shaking  a  purse.)  Fifty  louis  for  their  repose. 

(ler.  They're  hushed.  (Taking  the  purse. ) 

Blinval.  But  if  I  appear  in  this  identical  dress,  I 
iliail  be  known  instantly  by  Rosina,  and  it  would 
lot  be  prudent  to  discover  myself,  even  to  her,  too 
;oon. 

:    Ger.  What  say  you  to  my  master's  riding-coat 
ind  military  hat? 

Blinval.  The  very  thing;  run  and  fetch  them; 
]nick,  quick.  (Germain  runs  out  and  returns  with 
'.hem  immediately. ) 

Ger.  (Helping  Blinval  on  with  his  hat  and  coat.) 
So.  And  here  comes  the  Widow,  too,  most  op- 
portune. 

Blinval.  Attention,  then,  and  to  our  posts.  Re- 
member, I  have  been  robbed. 

Enter  MRS.  Belmont. 

Mrs.  B.  (To  Germain.)  Is  it  you,  sir,  who  wish 
to  speak  with  me? 

Ger.  Yes,  madam,  it  was  I  who  galloped  on  joy- 
fully to  announce  Count  Murville,  but^oh,  hea- 
vens ! — 

Mrs.  B.  You  alarm  me.  What  has  befallen 
him? 

Ger.  Oh  !  bitter  news !  Speak,  sir,  yourself,  for 
I  want  words,  and — impudence.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  What,  is  it  you,  cousin? 

Blinval.  As  you  perceive,  and  in  no  better  plight. 
(Looking  at  his  dress.) 

Mrs.  B.  What  has  happened? 

Blinval.  Friendship,  love,  and  anxiety,  all  arged 
me  to  hasten  here  ;  unfortunately,  a  banditti — 

Mrs.  B.  Robbers? 

Blinval.  Stopped  me  some  leagues  from  this. 

Ger.  Five  minutes  later,  and  I  had  shared  his 
fate.   Oh,  terrible! 

Mrs.  B.  Robbers ! 

TRIO. — Blinval,    Germain,   and  Mrs. 
Belmont. 

Blinval.  Affection  induced  me  all  dangers  to  brave, 
I  mounted  my  horse  in  the  dead  of  the 
night. 
This  love  had  nigk  shewn  him  the  way  to  his 
grave ; 
Whenyou  hear  his£scape,  you'll  he  seized 
loith  affright. 
Such  a  hazard  was  wrong. 
But  his  reasons  luerc  strong. 


Ger. 


Mrs.  B 
Ger. 


Bliuval.  Fro7n  the  forest  they  rush'd,full  a  score,  at 
tlie  least— 

Ger.  How  he  brags,  how  he  lies!     (Aside.) 

Blinval.  Taken  thus  by  surprke — 

Mrs.  B.  Alas',  all  my  fears,  my  alarms  are  increas'd, 

Blinval.  With  my  back  to  a  tree. 

At  one  thrust  despatched  three; 
Seventeen  with  drawn  swords  remain  d  cir- 
cling me  round — 

Ger.         Seventeen  with  drawn  swords  remain'd  cir- 
cling him  round. 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!  could  no  aid,  could  no  succour  be 
found  ? 
Such  a  risk,  such  a  state! 

Ger.  'Faith!  his  perils  were  great . 

Blinval.  The  blood  of  si.v  others  soon  redden  d  my 
sword — 

Ger.  What  a  bounce,  what  a  lie!     (Aside.) 

Blinval.  Not  a  creature  came  by — 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!  sure,  such  numbers  at  last  over- 
powered, 

Blinval.  With  ten  wounds  gaping  tuide, 

And  six  thrusts  in  the  side, 
J  fought  till  my  blood  in  a  torrent  was 
pour'd. 

Ger.         He  fought  till  his  blood  in  a  torrent  was 
pour'd, 

Blinval.  Then  faintly  I  sank,   by  such  odds  over- 
povier'd, 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!   what  a  stale,  by  such  odds  over- 
power'd! 

Blinval.  Stretched  on  the  ground  for  dead,  the 
cowards  rilled  me,  but  fled  on  the  approach  of  tra- 
vellers, who,  coming  up,  gave  me  every  assistance 
in  their  power. 

Mrs.  B.  Good  heavens !  I  fear  yoa  must  have 
suffered  much  from  the  wounds  you  received. 
Have  you  kept  your  chamber  long? 

Blinval.  Hum!  I  have  been  a  good  while  con- 
fined ;  haven't  I,  Germain? 

Ger.  That  you  have ;  I  can  prove  it. 

Blinval.  But,  excepting  a  weakness,  no  incon- 
venience follows. 

Mrs,  B.  He  is  younger  than  I  conceived,  well 
made,  and  elegant.  (Aside.)  My  last  letter  must 
liave  convinced  you  I  was  desirous  to  have  all 
points  explained. 

Blinval.  Oh !  we'll  explain  ourselves  off  hand. 
Germain,  endeavour  to  get  me  some  decent  clothes  ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  see  myself;  I  have  the  appear- 
ance— 

Ger.  Of  a  mountebank,  precisely.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Now  we're  alone,  we  can  discourse  on 
business. 

Blinval.  Certainly;  but  at  this  moment,  I'm  so 
confused  ;  the  blows  those  rascals  dealt,  have  made 
me  so  light-headed,  so  absent — 

Mrs.  B.  Only  one  thing :  it  will  be  right  to  send 
a  settlement  to  an  attorney's. 

Blinval.  Why,  yes,  it  will  be  certainly  quite  right 
and  necessary. 

Mrs.B.  You  consent,  then,  to  keep  the  farm"? 

Blinvrd.  The  farm  !  Oh  !  decided.  Yes,  yes,  we'll 
keep  the  farm. 

Mrs,  B.  But  we  must  recollect  my  daughter : 
she  has  just  claims. 

Blinval.  The  greatest  possible.  She  is  so  beau- 
tiful !  such  a  soft,  tender  air !  so  interesting,  so 
charming! 

Mrs,  B.  Really!  How  can  you  tell  all  this'! 
Have  you  seen  her? 

Blinval.  Seen  her!  Yes,  I — Oh!  no  ;  but  I  speak 
from  report  which  is  loud  in  her  praise ;  so,  oblige 
me,  and  drop  the  suit. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  you  forget — you  drop  the  suit. 

Blinval,  Do  1?  True,  true:  but  my  head's  so 
confused,  I  can  think  only  of  our  approaching  hap- 
pinass. 
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Mrs,  B.  But  I  expected,  I  confess,  a  mau  of 
middle  aa^e,  and  you  appear  quite  young. 

Bliiwul.  True  ;  I  have  ever  been  tliouglit  young, 
and  surely,  cousin,  that's  no  misfortune. 

Mrs.^  B.  No  ;  but  as  reason  and  friendship  form 
the  basis  of  our  union,  though  tempted  to  regard 
it  as  a  defect,  I  am  willing  to  hope  we  shall  be 
both  happy.  I  shall  now  leave  you  to  give  direc- 
tions for  your  comfort  and  accommodation. 

Enler  Germain, 

Germain,  that  room  will  be  your  master's.  {Point- 
ing.) 

Blinval.  (Aside.)  By  all  that's  fortunate,  the 
secret  door. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  prepare  my  daughter  to  receive  you 
immediately.;  but  recollect,  a  father-in-law  should 
be  grave  and  sedate.    Adieu!  lExit. 

Blinval.  Allons,  Germain!  the  day's  our  own. 
Victory,  my  boy  !  I'm  grown  so  grave  and  steady, 
they'll  not  suspect  I  could  invent  this  trick. 

Ger.  Steady,  with  a  vengeance!  Ah!  if  you're 
other  than  Blinval,  I  shall  look  out  for  the  world's 
end. 

Blinval.  But  I'm  determined  to  reform. 

Ger.  Which  way? 

Blinval.  By  marrying. 

Ger.  "Why,  faith!  if  anything  can  tame  a  man,  I 
believe  that  may. 

Blinval.  My  stars  all  shine  propitious ;  and  every 
time  my  presence  is  required,  I'll  lock  my  door, 
glide  to  ray  prison,,  and  whip  back,  no  one  the 
wiser. 

Ger.  But  my  master,  in  the  meantime^  appears; 
off  goes  my  livery,  and  I'm  cooped  up  in  your 
agreeable  south  tower,  for  having  touched  upon 
the  secret  spring. 

Blinval.  I  shall  rejoice  in  such  good  company. 
But  see,  the  sun  peeps  forth  ;  fqgs,  mists,  and  va- 
pours fly;  here  comes  Rosina. 

Ger.  Then  you'll  dispense  with  me ;  so  I'll  escape 
to  the  more  foggy  regions,  where  savoury  fumes 
exhale  from  the  stew-pans,  and  the  jolly  butler 
distributes  his  rich  gifts  from  the  Widow's  cellar. 

[Exit. 
Enler  RosiNA. 

Rosina.  (Aside,)  This,  then,  is  my  step-father; 
and  I  must  be  respectful,  and  so  forth  :  so  says 
mamma.    Heigho! 

Blinval.  (Aside.)  She'll  be  astonished  when  she 
perceives  the  prisoner..  (Going  towards  her.) 

Rosina.  (Starting.)  Oh,  heavens!  Can  I  believe 
my  eyes?    His  very  features  ! 

Blinval.  What  startles  you,  my  little  cousin? 
have  I  already  the  misfortune  to  displease? 

Rosina.  No,  sir;  no,  certainly  not  that;  but  I 
was  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  a  friend;  yes, 
sir,  an  absent  friend,  too  little  known,  and,  alas ! 
too  unfortunate.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  my  tongue 
falters,  my  heart  throbs,  and  my  face  burns.  I 
must  beg  to  retire.  (Going.) 

Blinval.  Don't  leave  me,  coz.  (Talcing  her  hand.) 
Why  withdraw  your  hand?  You  would  not  be  so 
coy  to  my  resemblance. 

Rosina.  Oh !  yes,  I  should,  because  I  ought  to 
be  so. 

Blinval.  But  I  shall  be  your  father-in-law  soon. 

Rosina.  True ;  but  you  are  so  like  this  friend,  I 
should  think  still  of  him. 

Blinval.  You  tremble,  Happy  Blinval !  (Aside.) 
_  Rosina.  Yes,  and  my  heart  beats  quick,  just  as 
it  does  when  I  see  him. 

Blinval.  And  mine  just  as  it  does  when  I  see 
jon— I  mean  your  jnofher.    She  is  like  you. 

Rosina.  My  mother!  Ah!  you  are  as  young  as 
your  likeness. 

Blinval.  Looks  are  deceitful.    But,  Rosina,  yoa 


must  love  me,  if  not  for  my  own  sake,  for  the  sake  > 
of  my  likeness.  \ 

Rosina.  Ah  !  but  I  don't  love  him;  he  is  unfor-l 
tunate,  and  I  feel  interested  in  his  fate,  that's ! 
all.  1 

Blinval.  You  pity  him !  I'll  avow  myself; 
at  once,  and — (Aside.)  Dearest  Rosina,  I— I— i 
(A  footstep  is  heard.)  Oh  !  here's  this  teasing,  amo- 
rous Widow;  she  haunts  me.  (Aside,  and  walkingl 
about.)  I 

Enter  Mrs.  Belmont,  with  an  unfolded  note,      i 

Mrs.  B.  We  shall  have  an  addition  to  our  party. 
Cousin,  you'll  not  object  to  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  prepare  you  to  esteem. 

Blinval.  A  friend  of  your's?  I  shall  be  happy  to] 
see  him,  I  wish  him  at  the  devil  with  all  my  ! 
heart,  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  B,  An  honest,  plain,  rough  Irishman,  Thei 
laws  of  his  country  forbade  him,  as  a  catholic, ' 
serving  in  the  armies  of  his  own  monarch,  whom 
he  adores  as  the  father  of  a  great,  free,  and  happy  . 
people.  I 

Blinval.  We  have  many  brave  Irish  -with  our  i 
troops,  all  much  esteemed :  but  who  is  your 
friend? 

Mrs.B.  A  singnlar  character;  eccentric,  and,  at 
times,  warm  to  a  degree.  His  employment  gives 
him  an  appearance  of  harsh  authority,  while,  itj 
reality,  he  is  mild  and  humane.  After  this  sketch,, 
you  will  allow  for  a  rough  diamond.  He  wishes  to 
be  introduced  to  a  soldier  of  your  merit,  and  being 
within  five  minutes  walk,  comes  without  form— the 
Governor  of  the  castle. 

Blinval.  (Starting.)  Eh!  who?  the  Governor? 
(Walks  about  agitated.)  All  my  unlucky  planets' 
must  have  joined.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.B.  Run,  haste,  Rosina,  give  directions  that 
the  supper  suit  our  guests.  (Rosina,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Blinval,  does  not  attend.)  Why  aren't  you 
gone? 

Rosina.  Oh!  the  resemblance  is  astonishing. 

\^Aside  arid  exit, 

Mrs.  B.  How  kind  of  our  good  friend,  the  very 
first  hour  you  arrive. 

Blinval.  (Still  walking  about.)  Oh,  kind!  Yes, 
yes — d — d  kind!  (aside) — kind  to  a  degree;  but 
I'm  so  dreadfully  fatigued  after  fighting  with  the 
robbers,  that  I  feel  oppressed  with  sleep. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  we'll  sup  early,  then. 

Blinval.  But  can't  we  sup  alone?  On  the  footing 
we  stand,  a  third  is  the  devil. 

Mrs.  B.  (Smiling.)  We  shall  have  opportunities 
enough  of  being  tete-a-tete. 

Blinval.  We  have  so  much  to  say;  the  farm,  the 
settlements,  the  attorney,  the  suit — 

Mrs.  B.  But  your  head  is  so  confused.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  help,  for  he  is  already  on  the 
stairs. 

Gov,  (Without.)   Easy,  friend,   easy;    'sblood! 
you'll  have  arm  and  all ;  there,  hang  up  my  roque-  , 
laure,  and  let  the  sergeant  wait. 

Blinval.  (Aside.)  Now  impudence  stand  my  ally. 
There's  no  alternative.  (Turns  on  one  side,  draws 
up  the  collar  of  his  coat  round  his  face,  pulls  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  stands  with  his  arms  folded.) 

Enter  the  Governor  of  Sorrento. 

Gov.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  If  they  ask  for  me 
here,  tell  'em,  remember,  I'm  just  gone  there, 
honey.  Well,  here  and  I'm  come,  quicker  than  my 
billet  which  got  here  first.  'Faith  !  and  the  captaia 
will  rejoice  to  be  made  known  to  an  old  veteran  ■ 
who  has  had  some  hard  knocks  to  secure  him  a 
snugretreat,  and  a  good  flask  of  lachryma  christi  to 
fight  his  battles  over.  Be  introducing  us.  Widow;  , 
I  must  tell  him  about  my  last  campaign.  ',i 

Mrs.  B,  Cousin;    our   friend,    the   Governor,  ■: 
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Isonsin.  Count  Marville!  the  Governor  of  tie 
joastle. 

I  Blinval.  (SHU  with  his  back  to  thp.m.)  Three 
thousand,  and  the  enemy  thought  five,  with  the 
jadvantage  of  a  wood,  but  his  right  flank  left  in  the 
air. 

:  Gov.  Eh  !  what?  By  Saint  Patrick,  the  most  ex- 
itraordinary  fellow!  how  long  will  he  keep  in  the 
air?  Hallo!  Count  Murville,  here's  ould  O'Rourke 
(O'Donnel,  Governor  of  Sorrento,  and  —  whew! 
[(Whistling.)  'Sblood!  he's  as  deaf  as  my  invalid 
[sergeant  of  artillery.  Och!  and  you'll  have  a  nice 
husband. 

I  Blinval.  (Aside.)  Psha!  'tis  absurd,  and  1 11  e  en 
jbrave  the  storm. 

Mrs.  B.  Cousin,  cousin!  our  friend,  the  Gover- 
inor.    How  provoking! 

j  Blinval.  Eh!  who?  Oh!  I  beg  pardon;  I  was 
absorbed  in  a  dull  calculation. 

Gov.  (Advancing.)  No  excuses,  jewel,  to  ould 
[i  O'Donnel.  (Starts  back  on  seeing  his  face.)  Och! 
:  what?— devil  burn  me! — yet,  bow  could  he  get 
:  from  the  south  tower?  the  strongest  part  of  the 
'  whole  castle,  sure!     Och!  it's  impossible!  haven't 

I  had  the  keys  all  under  locks  in  my  own  room? 
i  Blinval.  (All  this  time  looks  the  Governor  full  in 
the  face,  and  turns  occasionally,  tvith  affected  sur- 
prise, to  Mrs. Belmont.)  I'm  fortunate  in  attracting 
your  notice.  Pr'ythee,  widow,  what  can  this 
mean ! 

Goi'.  That  Count  Murville!  Hubaboo!  Bother- 
ation !  'Faith !  it's  a  young  wild  devil  of  the  death's 
Leads,  I  have  now  snug  enough  there,  between  four 
-walls,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  us.  (Strutting  up  to 
him.)  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  while  O'Rourke 
O'Donnel  governs  tlie  castle,  he  will  govern  and 
keep  his  prisoners  safe,  though  they  do  break 
out. 

Blinval.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Widow,  is  your  frend 
often  thus?  What  upon  earth  have  I  to  say  to  your 
prisoner?    Here  I'm  Count  Murville. 

Gov.  No,  sir — 'sblood!  here  you  are — zounds! 
Lere  you  are  not  Count  Murville.  Widow,  he 
is  as  like  one  of  ray  prisoners  as  two  drops  of 
whisky. 

Mrs.  B.  And  this  prisoner — 
Gov.  Is  a  wild  rogue  that  found  the  world  not 
.  wide  enough  for  his  mad  pranks  ;  and  has  the  hap- 
piness of  exercising  them  at  his  liberty,  in  a  nice 
room,  five  yards  bv  ten,  in  the  south  tower. 

Blinval  Ha,  ha',  ha!  And  you  supposed  he'd 
leaped  your  barrier,  swam  the  wet  ditch,  and  given 
your  whiskered  sentries  sleeping  draughts. 

Gov.  Och  !  he's  as  safe  as  bolts,  walls,  bars  and 
chains  can  keep  him.  Sure,  I  know  that,  though 
he  stands  here  just  now. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah !  poor  young  man  !  you  treat  him  too 
harshly. 

Gov.  'Faith !  my  orders  are  positive.  But  I 
soften  as  much  as  possible.  Humanity  has  a  com- 
mand over  me  strict  as  the  king's,  and  I  obey  both 
masters  with  pleasure.     But  this  Blinval — 

Blinval.  Blinval!  We  served  in  the  same  corps, 
and  were  never  asunder;  he  is  as  like  me  as  if  we'd 
been  twins. 

Gov.  Twins!  Zounds!  he's  yourself.  Well,  well, 
as  it's  explained,  you  can't  be  he,  and  you're  well 
oft";  he's  in  a  pretty  mess. 

Blinval.  I'm  as  much  grieved  and  sufl'er  as  much 
as  if  I  were  in  his  place,  we  were  such  friends. 

Gov.  Were  you  so?  'Faith!  I  have  a  mind — but 
you  must  take  your  oath — No,  no,  I  won't  be 
satisfied  with  that;  you  must  give  me  your  ho- 
nour. 
Blinval.  What  do  you  mean? 
Gov.  (To  Mrs.  B.)  I  can't  be  satisfied  till  I 
see  them  both  in  one  spot,  standing  there,  cheek 
by  jowl,  like  two  double  cherries.  He  shall  sup 
here. 


Blinval  Who? 

Gov.  Blinval. 

Blinval.  Sup  here  !     Blinval ! 

Mrs.  B.  It  will  be  very  kind. 

Blinval.  You  must  not  think  of  it.  If  it  were 
known — his  confinement's  so  strict — ■ 

Gov.  'Faith !  and  I  run  some  risk ;  but  to  oblige 
a  friend— Och  !  be  easy,  he  shall  sup  here. 

Blinval.  There  will  be  bloodshed,  then;  we  have 
quarrelled  most  furiously. 

Gov.  Quarrelled!  Aha!  that's  the  best  news  1 
have  heard.  It's  tlie  sure  road  to  be  as  thick  as 
mustard.     You  shall  be  friends. 

Bliuval.  I  can  never  see  him. 

Gov.  You  shall  be  friends. 

iJ/Hiy«/.  We  two  can't  meet. 

Gov.  Och!  be  easy;  I  am  the  best  hand  in  Italy 
at  an  accommodation.  Didn't  I  make  up  tlie  quar- 
rel at  Balrauddery,  when  honest  Pat  Holloway 
had  put  Captain  Noraghan's  nose  clean  out  ot 
joint. 

Blinval.  And  how  had  he  done  that? 
Gov.  'Faith  !  he  had  squeezed  it  tight,  between 
his  finger  and  thumb  a  little. 


SONG.— Governor. 

Arrah!  what  a  big  nose  had  the  bold  Captain  Nora- 

ghan  I 
Pat  Holloway  he  pidVd  it  till  he  made  him  to  roar 
again.  . 

Whack  fal  de  diddle!     Shoot  him  through  the 

middle. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle  I     Well-a-day! 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!     Captain,   through  the 

middle, 
Och!  shoot  Paddy  Holloway. 

Both  they  chose  me  their  seconds,  and  I  gave  my  word 
to  both;  ,     J  .    . 

For  second  man  to  two  men,  is  one  man  that  s  third 
to  both. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!  ^c. 

We  met  by  a  duck-pond;  cries  bold  Captain  Nora- 

ghan, 
"  Pat  Holloway  I'll  shoot  you,  you  never  shall  snore 

aqain." 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!  Sfc. 
The  Captain  missd  Pat,  for  it  was  not  a  lucky  shot, 
Pat  Holloway  fired  next,  andaveryfine  duck  he  shot. 

Whack  fal  de  diddle!  S^c 

Then  I  stepped  in  between  'em;  'twas  full  time  to  take 

it  up; 
For  a  duel  now  is  one  shot  a-piece,  and  then  make 
it  up. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!     Shoot  him  through  the 

middle. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!    Well-a-day ! 
Whack  fal  de  raddle !  Shake  each  other's  daddle. 
And  fast  friends  they  walk'd  away.  \_Exii. 

Blinval.  (Aside.)  I've  no  alternative;  back  to 

ray  prison,  t>i-       1 1 

Mrs.  B.  How  happy  this  will  make  poor  Blinval  1 
Come,  you  must  oblige  me  and  be  reconciled ;  it 
is  my  first  request,  and  I  insist  on  your  com- 
pliance. .  . 

Blinval.  Insist,  madam!  My  injured  honour 
brooks  no  interference.  Seek  not  to  thwartrae  ;  some 
dreadful  consequences  might  ensue,  some  conse- 
quences you  cannot  foresee.  Insist,  madam!  I 
wish  you  a  good  night.  (Rushes  into  the  bed-cham- 
ber, and  locks  the  dovr. ) 

Mrs.B.  What  madness  and  rudeness!  I  thought 
in  Murville  to  have  found  mildness  and  sensibility. 
Oh !  man,  man !  tax  us  not  with  deceit,  when  ir 
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yonr  own  proud  sex  there's  such  a  proof  of  the 
wide  difference  between  professions  and  actions. 

Enter  RosiNA. 

Rosinu.  Alone,  madam!  where  is  your  com- 
pany 1  "    , 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  Count  Murville  has  retired  to  his 
apartment  for  the  night. 
Rosina.  He  is  unwell,  then  ;  poor  young  man  ! 
Mrs.  B.  No,  no;  he  is  quite  well ;  but  he  chose 
to  retire. 

Rosina.  Sure,  that's  a  little  ungallant.  Then  our 
nice  supper's  of  no  use. 

Mrs.  B.  His  place  will  be  supplied.  The  Gover- 
nor conceives  there's  a  resemblance  between  Mur- 
ville and  one  of  his  prisoners,  and  is  gone  for  the 
oaptive. 

Rosina.  What,  the  gay  prisoner  in  the  tower? 
Oh!  there's  a  great  resemblance;  so  striking! 
there's  no  mistaking  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed!  Pray,  Rosina,  how  came  you 
to  remark  it? 

Rosina.  (Embarrassed.)  I  heard  it.  Ah!  dear 
madam,  I'll  tell  you  all :  every  evening  I've  seen 
the  prisoner  from  the  staircase  balcony.  I  have  sat 
there  whole  hours  to  hear  him  sing.  He  bewails  his 
captivity.  Complains  that  all  the  world  forsakes 
him,  except  me.  Could  I  hear  this  and  not  be  sorry 
for  his  fate? 

Mrs.  B.  Rosina,  yonr  simplicity  affects  me  ;  to 
pity  him  in  his  distress  is  amiable ;  but  to  love  him 
would  be  imprudent.  Be  cautions,  then,  Rosina; 
uor  sully  with  a  fault  one  of  the  heart's  best  virtues 
— compassion  for  the  unfortunate. 

SONG.— Mrs.  Belmont. 

From  pity's  power  thou  need'st  not  fly; 
The  tear  she  sheds  adorns  the  eye; 
And  when  down  beauty's  cheek  it  flows, 
More  bright  its  radienf  nimson  glows. 

But  there's  a  sigh,  and  there's  a  tear. 
That  bids  youth's  roses  disappear; 
Beware  lest  thine  their  influence  prove, 
Beware  test  pity  turn  to  love. 


[Act 


That  tear  is  love's,  and  love's  that  sigh; 
They  fade  the  cheek,  they  dim  the  eye. 
Ah!  let  not,  then,  thy  artless  bloom 
In  sighs  and  tears  so  dire  consume. 

Then,  if  thy  heart  tumultuous  beat 

Whene'er  thine  eyes  yon  captive's  meet. 

Away,  nor  more  such  danger  prove, 

For  soon  thy  pity  would  he  love,  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — BUnval's  Room  in  the  Prison.  A  large 
st07ie  seen  rolled  from  one  corner  of  a  trap-door, 
and  open  opposite  to  it ;  the  ordinary  prison  door 
closed  and  secured  by  iron  plates,  large  nails,  Sfc. 
The  tables  and  chairs  in  confusion,  a  bureau  over- 
turned and  broken. 

Enter  Blinval  by  the  trap-door.  He  hurries  in, 
rolls  the  stone  back,  and  puts  the  tables  and  chairs 
in  their  places, 

Blinval.  There,  then,  I'm  safe.  Now,  Mr.  Go- 
vernor, one  instant  to  derange  this  mad  head,  and 
I'm  at  your  service.  {Pulls  his  hair  out  of  form,  and 
gives  as  much  disorder  as  he  can  to  his  appearance, 
A  clanking  heard  of  a  chain.)  Hark!  Oh  I  my  old 
buck,  I  must  have  had  a  few  dips  in  the  Shannon, 
too,  not  to  outwit  your  excellence.  (  Walks  about 
in  a  melancholy  manner  with  his  arms  crossed. ) 

Enter  the  GOVERNOR  OF  Sorrento. 
Gov.  Och  !  and  you're  there.  Well,  then,  I'm  an 
ould  blockhead,  and  that's  all.    You  may  go  back. 
(To  the  Guard  outside.)    Ah !  what,  my  little  Kill 


Colonel!  Well,  but  what  makes  yon  so  disma' 
Don't  be  faint-hearted,  boy;  joy  sometimes  pen( 
trates  even  the  walls  of^a  prison.  j 

Blinval.  Joy!  You  are  too  generous,  too  much  i 
man  of  honour,  to  add  the  pangs  of  raillery  to  m! 
distress.    Am  I  released?  ' 

Gov.  'Faith!  and  who  told  it  yon?  Fair  an., 
sofdy  ;  only  six  months,  and  tired  so  soon!  That'' 
no  great  compliment  I  must  confess. 

Blinval.  Pslia!  why,  then,  am  I  thus  teased! 
(Dashes  down  one  of  the  cliairs  in  a  passion.)  I 

Gov.  And  is  there  any  other  part  of  the  king'; 
furniture  you  would  like  to  destroy?  Pray,  mako 
as  free  as  with  your  own.  1 

Blinval.  I  beg  pardon  ;  you've  been  very  kind  tci 
me.  Governor ;  you've  been  very  kind. 

Gov,  Och !  my  dear  boy,  not  a  word  more,  1; 
would  attend  you  to  the  scaffold  with  the  greatest! 
pleasure  imaginable;  only  don't  break  the  furni-1 
tare,  that's  all.  But  I've  some  pleasure  in  reserve  :■ 
there's  an  old  friend  hard  by,  though  you've  quar-j 
relied,  and  yon  shall  sup  with  him  to-night;  I  ami 
determined  you  shall  be  reconciled ;  and.  thouffh 
Murville—  ^    j 

Blinval.  (With  afl'ected  surprise.)  Murville!  1 1 
esteem  him  more  tban  I  can  express  ;  but  I  cannot  1 
forget  having  cheated  him  out  of  a  fine  girl.  It  was  ; 
my  fault;  we  are  so  alike,  I  easily  passed  in  his  i 
place. 

Gov.  Like !  'Slife  !  but  yon  had  the  same  father,  i 
How  it  happened  that's  not  my  business,  but  you're  I 
brothers,  or  I'm  not  governor.     Come,  shall  we 
march  ? 

Blinval.  Willingly ;  and  if  yon  bring  us  together,  ' 
you  will  have  worked  a  miracle. 

Gov.  Hubaboo!  honey,  leave  all  to  me.    'Faith  ! 
I'll  not  rest  till  you  are  face  to  face. 

Blinval.   Then  your  rest's  gone  in  this  world,  i 

take  my  word.  , 

Gov.  Allans,  done.    Nous  verrons.  [^Exeunt,  i 

Scene  I\,—Mrs.  Belmont's.  \ 

Enter  Mks^  Belmont  awZ  Rosina,  Germain      ; 
following,  '• 


Mrs.  B.  Acquaint  your  master.  Count  Murville, 
and  from  me,  that  the  sooner  be  attends  to  his  af- 
fairs elsewhere,  the  better.  It  must  be  equally  un- 
pleasant to  us  both  while  he  remains. 

Ger.  Dear,  dear!  was  there  ever  such  an  un- 
lucky son  of  Adam?  (Aside.)— Most  honoured 
madam,  ray  master  would  break  my  head  if  I  were 
so  impertinent;  and  youyourself^Lovers'  quarrels 
are,  you  know,  madam— (^oes  to  the  bed-room,  and 
tries  the  door)— Lord',  it's  no  use  ;  I  could  as  soon 
get  at — even  the  prisoner  in  the  south  tower. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  when  the  Governor  comes,  we 
shall  see. 

Ger.  (Alarmed.)  The— the— the  what,  ma'am? 
^  Didn't  yon  say  the  Governor? 

Mrs.  B.  Certainly.  What  can  that  be  to  you? 
Ger.  Oh  !  nothing,  ma'am  ;  nothing  to"^  me. — 
(Aside.)  Here's  a  cursed  scrape — But!  have  such 
a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  dread  of  a  prison  ever  since 
an  old  hag  of  a  gipsy  told  me  I  should  live  to  be 
hanged.— -{Aside.)  And,  if  I  could  make  him  hear 
— And,  madam,  the  very  name  (loud)  of  a  Gover- 
nor makes  my  teeth  chatter,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  well,  you  may  retire.  Desire  ray 
people  to  take  care  of  you  ;  and,  when  your  master 
chooses  to  appear,  you  shall  be  called. 

Ger.  Truly,  most  benevolent  lady,  I  most  punc- 
tually obey  yonr  orders.  What,  boa!  Gaspard, 
Diego,  Janfron  !  here,  yon  must  take  care  of  me. 
(Gets  near  the  bed-room  door,  and  calls  loudly.  The 
Governor's  coming.  Some  more  champagne. — 
(As  he  goes  out,  he'meets  Blinval  and  the  GOVER- 
NOR OF  Sorrento  entering:  Blinval  in  his  hussar 


kCT  II.  Scene  1.] 
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acket.  Germain  starts  back,  and  Blinval  catches  his 
rm,  and  threatens  him.)  .    .,,         ,      j' 

BU>wal.  {Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Ah  !  my  head  s 
riddy  with  confmeiuent.  I  feel  oppressed  with  the 
)ure  air. 

Itosina.  It  is  the  prisoner. 

Mrs.  B.  The  resemblance  is  striking. 

Ger.  (Aside.)  The  resemblance!  then  all  is  sale. 
Advancing  to  Blinval.)  Ah!  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see 

°^Gov.  (Putting  him  back.)  And  who  the  devil  told 
rou  to  be  glad'!  Arrah!  stand  back,  or  I  11— 
itand  back,  I  say !  Ladies,  I  bring  you  a  recluse, 
ivho,  for  some  time,  has  virtuously  renounced  the 
ickie  vanities  and  false  allurements  of  this  lite  ; 
ind,  like  most  penitents,  per  force. 

Bllnml.  Past  troubles  are  but  as  dreams,  and 
Ihis  blessed  moment  {looking  at  Bosma)  cheaply 
purchased  by  ages  of  captivity.     ^       ,       ,    , 

Got'.  But  Where's  Murville?  Surely,  he  s  not 
)bstinate  still.  ,.„ 

Blinval.    I   was   in  hopes   a  difference   in  our 

'^"GovT'Slife  !  and  my  government.  Scarcely  an 
hour  passes  without  such  disputes  at  a  mess  d.n- 
oer;  'faith,  and  they're  commoner  than  toasts,  ay, 
and  pass  off  as  quickly. 

Mrs.  B.  He  refuses  all  overtures.  {The  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs.  B.  talk  apart.) 

Blinval.  I  lament  it ;  but  my  misfortunes  and 
my  acknowledgments  must,  in  the  end,  prevail. 

Rosina.  {Aside.)  Charming  young  man !  What 
a  good  heart.-(ro  Blinval,  first  m  a  faullermg 
voice,  then  more  firmly.)  I  really  tremble  when  1 
reflect,  sir,  how  you  have  suftered  in  that  ugly 

'^'^Blinval.  My  captivity  would  have  been  insup- 
portable, but  I  was  soothed  by  such  an  agreeable 

''^&na.  (Aside.)  Heigho !  I  hope  that  agree- 
able object  presented  itself  from  my  balcony. 

Gov.  (Advancing  with  Mrs.  B.)  Shut  up  !  But 
it  sha'n't  be  ;  I  am  determined  to  see  whether  they 
be  the  same  person,  as  they  stand  separately  face 

to  face. 
Mrs.  B.     (Smiling.)    Your    prisoner    appears 

yonnger. 

Rosina.  He  has  a  softer  voice. 

Gov.  'Faith  !  and  I  see  no  difference.  ^  But  1  U 
not  stir  till  he  comes  out ;  and,  if  he  won  t  capitu- 
late, by  your  leave.  Widow,  we  must  proceed  to 
storm. 

QUARTETTO.— Mrs.  Belmont,  Blinval,  and 
Rosina. 


Biin. 

Ros. 

Blin. 

Ros. 

Mrs.B, 

Gov. 

Blin. 

Ros. 

Blin. 

Mrs.B 

Gov. 

Ros. 

Blin. 


Hark !  He  ati-iwers — No. 
He  doesn't  stir—I'm  sure  'tis  so. 
Be  satisfied,  he  answers — No. 
Did  you  hear  him  ?  (  To  Belmont. ) 

No.  Did  you  hear  him? 
No.  Did  you  hear  him  ? 
No. 

He  didn't  stir — I'tn  sure  'tis  so. 
Be  satisfied,  he  answers — No. 
,  1 
>  He  didn't  stir—Tm  sure  tis  so. 

Be  satisfied,  he  ansivers—No.      [Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 


Gov.       Knock,  knock,  knock! 

Knock  at  his  door.  Knock,  thunder  away  I 
{  They  all  knock  loudly  at  the  door.) 
The  Governor  commands,  his  voice  obey. 
Blin.      I  doubt  him  much,  but  soon  you'll  see 
He'll  ne'er  come  face  to  face  with  me ; 
Yet  on  the  watch  he's  fore' d  to  keep. 
While  Blinval  wakes— he'll  never  sleep. 
Gov.      A  headstroruj  devil,  won't  he  stir? 

(Knocking.) 
High  time,  I  swear,  this  strife  to  close! 
Peep  from  your  covert,  surely — 
The  Governor  must  interpose. 

(Knocking.) 
Ros.  &  Our  joint  endeavours  must  prevail, 
Mrs.  B.      When  we  request,  he  can't  refuse ; 
Their  enmity's  of  no  avail;  ^ 

They  must  be  friJinds,  they  can  t  but 
choose. 
Blin.      Be  silent,  friends,  his  voice  I  hear. 
All.         He  answers — listen,  listen — so. 

Be  silent !  draw,  with  caution,  near. 
Be  silent — 


Scene  I.— ^«  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Belmont's.     A 
table  spread  ivith  wines  and  a  dessert. 

The  Governor,  Mrs.  Belmont,  Rosina,  and 
BLiNVALi/tAis  own  cliaracter ,  seated  at  supper. 

Gov.  'Faith,  sind  upon  my  honour,  but  it's  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  saw,  eilher  m 
Enoland,  Ireland,  or  all  Italy.  Such  an  obsUnate 
mu?e !     Oh  !  if  I  had  him  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 

castle !  ,.,    ,    ,         i  j 

Blinval.  Things  more  unlikely  have  happened. 

Gov  Well,  let  me  catch  him  there,  and  he  shall 
be  in  charity  with  all  mankind  before  I  let  Innj 
loose.  There's  nothing  on  the  whole  earth  so  bad 
as  obstinacy!  I'm  resolved  never  to  quit  this  spot 
till  he  comes  from  that  room.  If  I  give  up  this 
point,  it  will  be  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  cbris- 
tened  by  my  surname  O'Flagherty. 

Blinval.  Me  will  no  more  come  from  that  room 
than  I  shall— who  sit  here. 

Gov.  Then,  by  your  leave,  Widow,  here  I  ra 
posted.     He  shall  come  out,  by  the  god  ot  war  . 

Enter  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard. 
Now  what  the  devil  brings  your  impudence  into 
this  house"!  .  . 

Corp.  Governor,  a  stranger's  arrived,  and  brings 
orders  about  the  prisoner  Blinval.  „     .     x 

GoTAh!  this  looks  serious.  (They  all  rise.) 
'Faith,  my  young  gentleman,  I  am  concerned;  but 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  the  worst ;  and. 
for  the  present,  back  to  the  south  tower. 

Rosina.  I'm  distressed  at  this  cross  accident.    _ 

Blinval.   Indeed!    then  I'm  happy  .-Blinval  is 

not  indifferent,  (^sirfe.)  i  „„„♦  •  hnf 

Gov.  Come,  come,  this  is  all  very  pleasant ,  but 

we've  no   time  to  lose.    You  must  give  up  the 

ladies  for  the  corporal.  ,    ,      r. 

Mrs.B.  Through  the  indulgence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, we  shall  soon  meet. 

Gov  Oh  !  I'll  be  as  indulgent  as  you  please. 
Corporal,  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  guard-room, 
and^bid  your  officer  lodge  him  sate  >"  tjej'^' 
tower,  and  post  a  sentry  at  h.s  door.  Ill  tollow 
nresentlv  \Exeunt  Blinval  and  Corporal. 

S['s  a  ^bad  business,  I'm  afraid.  Drawn  on 
his  Colonel!  breach  of  subordination.  Charge 
upon  charge!  These  young  fellows  are  so  hot- 
bLined,  th'ey  think  a  dash  of  bravery  comprises  al 
military  duties  ;  t's  the  least  part.  Who  ol)e;ys 
be  t  best  commands,  too;  that  is  the  soldier  s 
creed.  But  this  MurviUe-I'm  resolved  to  keep 
up  the  blockade  :  here  I'm  posted. 

Gof 'Sbw'riny  fair  violet,  what  makes  yon 
sav  "heieho!"  Oh !  if  I  could  but  knock  oft 
u'frty  of  These  hard  years,  'faith,  I'd  soon  change 

^"^M^^.B.  (Smiling.)  You'd  have  no  shance. 
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Gov.  No  clianoe !  'SHfe  !  bat  an  honest  Irish 
heart  is  worth  the  conquest.  CRosina  shakes  her 
head,  and  sighs.)  Again  !  Widow,  the  little  blind 
nrchin  has  been  at  work.  Come,  child,  confess 
what  happy  name  would  have  been  wafted  on  that 
deep-drawn  sigh:  make  me  your  confidant,  and 
you'll  find  me  a  good  ally. 

Mrs.  B.  Rosina,  child,  the  Governor  is  an  old 
friend;  your  confidence  will  be  well  placed,— 
{During  the  end  of  this  dialogue,  the  bed-room  door 
opens,  and  Blinval  with  the  great  coat  on,  disguised 
as  Murville,  peeps  through,  stealing  in  quietly,  and 
unperceived  by  any  of  the  party.) 

Gov.  And  has  this  lover  of  your's,  my  little  dear, 
no  name? 

Blinval.  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  yes ;  he  has  a  name, 
and  I  know  it.  (  They  all  turn  round  towards  Blin • 
val.) 

Goj;.  Och!  Are  you  there  at  last,  Mr.  Murville? 
Come,  if  you  please;  you  shall  just  step  with  me 
to  the  castle,  where  you  shall  shake  hands  with  my 
prisoner;  and  let  me  see  you  both  in  the  same 
person,  and  together,  and  then  I  will  believe  you 
are  not  him.  {Blinval  creeps  back  to  the  bed- 
chamber, and  nearly  gains  the  door,  ichen  the  Gover- 
nor perceiving  his  intention,  catches  his  arm,  and 
brings  him  back.) — No,  honey,  no!  not  quite  so 
young.  You  must  come  fairly,  or  I  shall  call  the 
gaard. 

Blinval.  (Struggling.)  Sir,  do  you  know,  I 
am — 

_  Gov.  (Holding  him.)  Och  !  now  be  easy,  friend, 
it  is  to  know  whether  you  are  my  prisoner  or  your- 
self; and  to  make  you  both  come  together,  while 
you  are  separate,  that  I  oblige  you  with  my  com- 
pany to  the  south  tower.  So,  now  be  asy,  or  I 
must  call  the  guard.  Come,  come — och !  to  be 
sure,  now,  and  you're  not  friends. 

Blinval.  Well,  sir— (^si"c/e.)  Zounds!  what  shall 
I  hit  on,  now?— Well,  sir,  I'll  attend  you;  I'll 
follow — follow  you  presently. 

Gov.  Follow !  'faith,  in  my  country,  friends 
always  link  themselves  so  doatingly— so,  if  you 
please,  I  must  desire  your  arm.  (Keeps  hold  of 
Blinval,,  and  drags  him  off.) 

Mrs.B.  (Having  been  previously  talking  apart 
with  Rosina.)  Rosina,  I  must  now  have  some  se- 
rious talk  with  you.  Follow  me  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  look  for  the  indulgence  of  a  fond  mo- 
ther, if  I  experience  the  candour  and  truth  of  a 
dutiful  ciiild.  \Exit 

Rosina.  Ah !  my  heart  beats  so  quick !  If  I 
could  steal  for  an  instant  to  my  balcony,  and  catch 
one   good,    fair  view— But  my  mamma    needn't 

mind  poor  Blinval,   he  will  soon  be  removed. 

These  despatches  make  me  tremble.  Oh !  if  I 
could  but  steal  him  fairly  from  that  ugly  tower 
they  should  never  see  him  again.  ' 


[Act  I 


SONG.— Rosina. 

Together,  then,  we'd  fondly  stray, 

O'er  meadows  green,  thro'  woodlands  deep, 
Rejoicing  view  the  lambkins  play. 

And  in  the  gurgling  streamlet  peep : 
No  cankering  cares  our  sleep  molest. 

No  frowning  gaoler  part ; 
Above  the  world,  supremely  blest, 

His  throne  Rosina's  heart. 

From  haunts  of  surly  man  we'd  fly, 

My  pris'ner  safe  I'd  guard; 
Secure  from  envy's  prying  eye, 

A  nd  love  our  bright  reward. 
For  him  I'd  cull  Pomona's  store, 

Nor  from  his  side  depart; 
Thus  bless' d,  could  Blinval  ask  for  morn? 

His  throne  Ronna'a  heart.  [Exit, 


Scene  ll.~Blimial's  Apartment  in  the  prism 
The  stone  is  so  removed  as  just  to  admit  of  th\ 
possibility  of  his  passing.  A  lamp  burning  on  th\ 
table.  The  camp  bed,  near  the  secret  avenut) 
Curtains  drawn  close  and  opposite  to  the  comma' 
entrance.  1 

Gov.  (Without.)  Well,  well!  I  shall  be  satis' 
fied  in  a  moment.     Sentry,  your  prisoner's  safe?  i 

Sentry.  (  Wilhout.)  All's  well! 

Gov.  Safe,  you  say;  all's  well?  Corporal,  posl 
your  guard  on  the  stairs,  and  let  nobody  passj 
( The  keys  are  heard  turning,  the  bars  removing,  am. 
the  chains  falling,  Sfc.) 

Enter  the  Gov EP.tiOR  o?  Sorrento  holding  Blik-: 
VAL,  who  is  wrapped  in  his  surtout. 
Gov.  Come,  come — 'faith!  ami  you've  been' 
more  tractable  than  I  had  hoped — But  what  makesi 
you  tremble?  (Blinval appears  smothering  a  laugh.)\ 
Oh!  he's  a  mighty,  pretty,  well-behaved,  civil' 
spoken  fellow,  and  will  make  you  any  apology 
you  please — (Looking  round.)  Hallo!  Why,'sbIood| 
andouns!  where  has  he  hidden  himself  ?  Zounds  !j 
is  it  possible?  Oh !  no,  no,  no  ;  he  must  be  gone' 
to  bed.  Stand  here  a  moment,  Count,  while  I 
wake  him.  (  Goes  toivards  the  bed.  Blinval  waichis^ 
his  opportunity;  and,  at  the  instant  the  Governor' 
has  reached  the  bed,  whips  off  the  great  coat,  throws 
it  into  the  opening  behind  the  stone,  which  he  moves) 
back  to  its  right  place,  concealing  the  trap-door,  and 
slips  behind  the  bed,  and  into  it.) — Ay,  ay,  poon 
devil !  he  has  just  laid  down  to  take  a  comfortable 
bit  of  a  nap.  Blinval,  Blinval !  'Faith,  he  sleeps 
like  a  top!  Who'd  think  a  man  could  sleep  so  ■ 
sound  in  misfortune?  Blinval!  (Throwing  open 
the  curtains. ) 

Blinval.  (Putting  his  head  from  the  bed.)  What  '■ 
do  you  want? 

Gov.  Och!  and  you're  there!  Well,  and  why 
did  you  not  spake  out,  when  you  first  saw  my  voice, 
in  your  sleep  ? 

Blinval.  (Coming  forward.)  What  can  this 
mean  ?  Governor,  let  me  tell  you,  your  behaviour 
to  a  man  in  distress,  is  inexcusable.  Why  am  I 
thus  tormented,  sir  ?  Leave  me  this  instant,  I  in- 
sist! 

Gov.    Leave   you!     Faith   and  be   easy,   boy! 

Haven't  I  brought  Murville  ?  You  shall  be  friends 

(Turning  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Blinval.) 
Why,  zounds!  how!  that  other  fellow  is  off! — 
There,  I  see  him  !  Hallo !  Sentry,  sergeant,  cor- 
poral !  bring  him  back  here. 

Enter  Corporal. 
Why  did  you  let  that  fellow  pass,  and  not  shoot 
him  for  forcing  you?    You  a  soldier!  I'll  have  you 
all  at  the  balberts,  or  I  am  not  Governor,  by  St. 
Patrick  ! 

Corporal.  Governor,  no  one  passed  us. 
Gov.  (Raising  his  cane.)  Ah  !  and  get  out  with 
your  d — e  lies !  Didn't  I  see  him  here,  through  my 
own  eyes?  And  didn't  I  see  the  tail  of  his  brown 
coat,  as  he  skipped  through  the  door?  Make 
yourself  scarce,  or  I  shall  break  my  cane  over 
your  d — d  thick  head.  (Advances  on  the  Corporal, 
who  runs  off.)  Well,  well,  you  shall  meet  yet;  I'll 
not  be  treated  so  by  any  Count  in  the  kingdom ! 
I'll  after  him  this  instant;  ay,  and  he  shall  give  me 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  when  he  has  made 
friends  with  you,  which  shall  be  here,  here,  and 
before  you're  shot.  [Exit. 

Blinval.  Governorl  Governor!  (Following  him.) 
Huzza!  I'm  safe  again.  Love  is  like  hanger,  and 
will  break  through  stone  walls. 

[  Watches  the  Governor  fairly  out.  When 
the  prison  door  closes,  listens  a  mo- 
ment, then  runs  to  tlie  moveable  stone, 
pulls  it  aiuay,  and  exit  throi/gk  thf 
trap-door. 
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Scene  III.— ^  Orova  leading  to  the  cnstk. 
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Enter  Germain,  stealing  along  in  silence,   and 
alarmed. 

Ger  Ob,  dear!  oh,  dear!  All  mast  out  now, 
and  the  reward  of  my  labour  will  be  bestowed  with 
Srest.  Germain,  thou  art  a  fool  ;  and  a  court- 
martial  would  decide  it,  and  I'll  prove  it.  Gen- 
Sen,  the  prisoner  was  a  free  n.an  ;  and,  for  fifty 
Louis,  he  abetted,  assisted,  connived  at  and  ad- 
vised Lieutenant  Blinval,  of  the  death  -I'^^d  hus- 
sars then  and  there  prisoner  in  the  castle— (. Vart- 
inn,  and  looking  round)-lo  represent  the  Count 
£rviile"-Oh,  lord  !  oh,  lord !  Talk  of  the  devil, 
and  he's  at  your  elbow.  L^-*"' 

Scene  IV. -The  Outside  of  the  Castle;  an  antique 
building,  loithfonr  totcers,  enclosed  bg  a  icetdddu 
A  draio-bridge  up  ;  cannon  mounted,  dfc.  A  mew 
across  the  Bag  of  Naples,  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the 
distance.  The  scene  is  bg  moonlight,  and  the  re- 
flection thrown  upon  the  water.  A  Sentinel  placed 
upon  the  ramparts. 

Enter  CoUNT  MURVILLE  in  the  same  uniform  as 
BlinvaVs,   the  dress  jacket  of  an   hussar  ojficer 
and  the  cloak  on  the  shoulder.    He  views  the  castle 
with  attention,  and  then  comes  forward. 
Mur    Here,  then,  I   am  at  last;  and  with  the 
pardon  I  had  despaired  of  obtaining.     His  warm 
temper  hurried  Blinval  into  an  act.  which,  though 
excusable  in  a  young  man,  is  death  to  a  soldier. 
I  caTin  my  turn,  now  give  life.   Yes  to  the  gene- 
rous feelings  of  a  monarch  I  am  indebted  for  suc- 
cess, when  interest  and  court  favour  failed.    Blin- 
val, how  rich  the  gift!    First,  I'll  embrace   my 
friend  ;  see  him  at  liberty  ;  then  fly  to  my  cousin, 
and  seek  that  settled  happiness  her  character  bids 

me  expect. 

Enter  GERMAIN. 

G 

fast,    or    X  ui    niiii>^vA.      v'"    — :~ / 

welcome.  I  have  obeyed  all  your  orders ;  nay, 
sir,  exceeded  them,  in  ray  impatience  to  oblige— 
((W^rfc)  myself:  no  lie  there.  ra^v,^ 

Mur.  Germain,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  fidelity. 
I  am  expected,  then  1  u  j  1 

Ger.  No,  sir,  not  yet;  and  if  you  could  delay 
your  visit  for  a  short  time,  all  things  would  be 
Letter  arranged  ;  at  present,  sir,  the  apartment, 
which  has  been  occupied,  is  not  ready  ;  and— 
and— in  short,  sir,  you  are  not  expected  yet. 

Mur.  This  appears  strange.— However,  1  have 
more  serious  business  at  present.  Attend  me  here; 
I  shall  despatch  you  with  a  message  in  a  tew  mo- 
ments. .  ,       T^  J  I 

Ger.   (Aside.)   Serious  business !     Dear,  dear 
that's  so  lucky !     If  I  can  keep  him  at  an  inn  all 
ni-'ht    there  will  be  time  for  invention. 

"Mur.  (Pulling  out  his  ivatch.)  This  loitering  CrO- 
vernor !  Could  I  impart  to  him  my  feeling  and 
anxiety,  he  would  be  swift,  indeed ;  but  the  scenes 
that  he  is  accustomed  to,  deaden  his  sensibility.— 
(The  drawbridge  is  lowered.)  Hark!  the  bridge 
lowers;  then  there  are  some  hopes. 

Ger.  (Aside.)  Hopes!  Oh!  that  Icon  d  but 
creep  into  a  snail's  house  to  escape.  He  II  have 
discovered  all,  and  I  shall  live  to  see  the  gipsy  s 
prophecy  fulfilled— I  shall  be  hanged! 

Enter  the  Governor  of  Sorrento  from  the 
Castle  followed  bg  the  Lieutenant  and  an  Oflicer  ; 
when  theg  are  on  the  bridge,  the  Governor  directs 
the  Officer  to  return  to  the  castle;  the  bridge  w 
again  raised,  and  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant 
come  forward  to  Murville. 
Mur.  I  pTCsame,  sir,  the  Governor? 


Ger.   (  iside,   stealing  forward.)    Not  quite  so 
t,  or  I'm  ruined.-(7'o  Murville.)   Sir,  you  re 


Gov.  'Faith,  sir,  you  have  guessed  right.  I  am 
O'Rourke  O'Flagherty  of  the  kingdom,  and,  as  yea 
say,  governor  of  the  castle.  You  have  despatches 
from  Naples.  . 

Mur.  For  the  release  of  one  of  your  state  pri- 
soners :  I  have  the  packet  in  my  hand. 

Gov.  Welcome,  sir,  to  Sorrento.  I  am  seldom 
so  pleased  as  when  I  wish  my  old  acquaintances  a 
good  journey  ;  though  they  are  never  grateful 
enough  to  wish  to  pay  me  a  second  visit. 

Mur  I'm  impatient  to  aftord  you  that  enjoy- 
ment. Here  are  my  orders;  inspect  them.  Here  s 
the  king's  seal;  they  are  correct.    (Delivering  des- 

^''govV( Reading.)  "  Blinval  !"-Och  !  I  am  re- 
ioiced— But  we  lose  time.  Lower  the  bndge  — 
Come,   sir;  a  man's  liberty  must  not  be  trilled 

^^'eer  (Who  has  been  skulking  about  ivith  signs  of 
fear.-Aside.)  Oh!  then,  all's  safe.-(Kttw*  up  to 
the  bridge.)  Hallo  !  within !  Are  you  all  deaf? 
Lower  the  bridge. 

TRIO  AND  CHORUS. 

The  Governor,  Murville,  and  Germain. 

Lower  the  bridge,  what  hoa!  attend. 
Lower  the  bridge- 
Officer.     Who's  there? 

^^•^^  I  A  friend. 

^  (The  bridge  is  lowered  again.) 

Gov.         The  strictest  discipline,  you  see. 
Within  Sorrento's  castle  reigns: 
My  rule  is— regularity, 
And  I'm  reivardedfor  my  pains. 
(  When  the  bridge  is  down,  a  guard  comes 
from  the  castle,  leaving  a  sentinel  at  the 
other  side  of   the  bridge,    and  returns 
again  into  the  castle.) 

Officer.    Advance!    Tlie  countersign ! 


Mar.& 
Gov. 

Gov. 

Mur.& 
Gov. 

Mur. 

Gov. 


(  The  Governor  makes  signs  to  Murville  and 
Germain  to  remain  stdl.) 
Gov.         Rochelle!  (Going  to  the  Officer.) 

Oaicer.     Correct!  Pass  friends,  and  all  is  well. 
Gov.         Lieutenant,  hasten,  BUnval'sfree. 

(Giving  the  keys  to  the  Lieutenant.) 
\  Fly!  soothe  his  anxious  mind  to  peace. 

Roar  like  a  lion— liberty  ! 
\  Fly,  quick,  and  hasten  his  release  ! 
Tell  him  a  friend,  whose  life  he  sav'd. 
Has  joyous  tidings  to  impart. 
Tell  him  he's  been  so  well  behavd, 
He's  my  permission  to  depart. 

[Exit  the  Lieutenant  over  the  bridge 
into  the  castle,  ordering  the  Of- 
ficer from  the  ramparts  to  follow 
him. 
Gov.         Och !  honey  sweet,  what  joys  we  feel^ 
Mur.         Transporting  moment!  yes,  I  feel— 
Ger,        I'm  glad  he's  free,  but  still  I  feel— 
Gov.         When  gratitude  the  bosom  warms. 
Mur.        A  generous  act  the  bosom  uuirms. 
Ger.        Some  symptoms  strong  of  fierce  alarms . 
Gov.        Its  glowing  ardour  you  reveal. 
Mur.        Ah  !  could  my  tongue  my  joys  reveal— 
Ger.         A  h !  could  my  tongue  my  fears  reveal— 
Gov.        Humanity,  how  bright  thy  charms! 
mur.  &c  I 'Twould  soon  destroy  those  foMted 
Ger.     \  charms. 
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Enter  the  Officer  from  the  castle.  Enter  MRS.  BELMONT  and  RosiNA. 


Gov. 
Mur. 
Gov. 


Officer 
Gov. 


Ger. 


Officer.    Escap'd,  escap'd!  the  pr  is' tier's  fled! 

[Exit  Germain,  hastily. 
The  southern  tower    we've   search'd  in 

vain. 
Oh,  heaven  !  am  I  alive  or  dead? 
Some  mystery — 
Some  trick,  'tis  plain! 
To  arms,  to  arms!   Post  sentries  round! 
(An  alarm,  flourish  of  drums,  Sfc.) 
Each  avenue,  each  opening  guard! 
Alive  or  dead,  I'll  have  him  found. 
His  slippery  tricks  I'll  soon  reward. 

Enter  Soldiers  from  the  castle. 

To  arms,  to  arms!  the pris'ner's  fled! 
He  must  be  found,  alive  or  dead! 

[All  the   Soldiers  go   off;    hut   one 

party  returns,  hringirig  in  Germain. 
Chorus.   As  now  we  search'd  the  castle  round, 
This  felloio  lurking  near  ive  found; 
His  guilty  looks  declares  that  he 
Has  help'd  to  set  our  pris'ner  free. 
I  nothing  knoiv — in  truth,  'tis  so  ! 

If  he  got  free, 

What's  that  to  me? 
I'm  innocent,  so  let  me  go. 
Chorus.   March!  The  dungeon  straight  prepare : 

He,  for  life,  shall  languish  there. 

Treachery  was  his  intent ; 
Now  he  meets  his  punishment. 

Ger.  Oh  !  dear,  good  Mr.  Governor,  don't  cram 
me  into  that  abominable  black  castle,  and  I'll  con- 
fess all. 

Gov.  Confess !  Oh,  ho !  Then  yon  begin  to 
squeak,  do  you? 

Mur.  Scoundrel !  And  have  yoa  been  accessary 
to  his  escape  ? 

Ger.  "Why,  lord,  sir,  he  had  escaped  before  I 
had  any  hand  in  the  business. 

Mur.  Explain. 

Ger.  Why,  you  must  know,  then,  that  there's  a 
secret  communication  between  his  prison  and  the 
Widow  Belmont's.  He  has  been  burrowing  under 
ground,  and  playing  at  bo~peep  between  the  two 
buildings  like  a  rabbit  in  a  warren. 

Gov.  Has  he  so  t  'Faith,  then,  I'll  have  my  fer- 
rets after  him,  and  they'll  soon  bring  him  out. 
Corporal,  take  a  guard,  and  go  to  the  Widow  Bel- 
mont's, and  recover  the  prisoner. — [Exit  Corporal 
with  Guards.'] — So,  then,  this  singular  gentleman 
has  been  cutting  himself  in  half,  and  has  been  a 
double  man  after  all.  Then  it  was  him  I  saw  at 
the  Widow's,  and  not  Count  Mnrville. 

Mur.  Yon  certainly  never  saw  Count  Mnrville 
there  ;  for  I  am  he,  and  never  yet  entered  herdoors  ; 
but  his  reason  for  personating  me  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  guess. 

Ger.  Love  was  his  reason,  sir.  Love,  you  know, 
sir,  will  change  a  man  into  anything ;  and  if  Miss 
Rosina  be  not  as  much  inclined  to  the  prisoner  as 
the  prisoner  is  to  her,  I  know  nothing  of  the  tender 
passion. 

Gov.  Och  I  then,  the  little  blind  boy.  Master 
Cupid,  has  been  at  work  with  them. 


Mrs.  5.  Governor,  what  is  all  this?  The  confnsion 
in  my  house — your  guard — the — 

Gov.  Be  aisy.  Widow,  be  aisy !  Here  comes 
one  that  will  clear  up  all. 

Enter  Blinval,  guarded.  , 

So,  Mr.  Proteus  !  'Faith,  and  you're  trapped !  | 
What,  then,  you  put  the  Governor,  and  all  his  I 
chains,  bolls,  bars,  and  sentries,  at  defiance.  Eh  ! ' 
here  you  have  this  pickle,  your  cousin;  but,  give! 
me  leave,  I  must  make  known  the  real  Murville.  J 
(Presents  him  to  Mrs.  Belmont.)  And  that  whip-  , 
start  is  my  recluse  of  the  south  tower.  Pretty,  ! 
sweet  innocent!  see  how  demure  he  seems.  \ 

Rosina.    (Advancing.)    Blinval  I      Oh!    I'm   so' 
glad !  I 

Mur.  My  dear  Blinval !  give  me  your  hand,  and  | 
let  me  give  you  joy  of  the  pardon  which  I  have  ; 
obtained  for  you,  and  just  delivered  to  the  Go- 
vernor. I 

Blinval.  My  pardon !    Huzza !    My  dear  fi-iend !  i 
I  will,  then,  confess  that —  '. 

Mur.  You  may  spare  yourself  that  tronble,  for 
Germain  has  told  us  all.  Cousin,  my  friend  Blinval  I 
has  had  the  ingenuity  to  find  a  secret  communica-  j 
tion  from  his  prison  to  that  apartment ;  and,  be-  i 
lleve  your  fair  daughter  made  him  explore  it  The  \ 
state  is  benefitted  by  the  discovery  ;  but  he  de-  : 
serves  to  be  made  prisoner  for  life.  Will  you  con-  ' 
sent?  Rosina  has  forged  them,  and  he  is,  I  dare  i 
be  sworn,  ready  to  hug  his  chains.  , 

Mrs.B.  I  have  had  proofs  of  my  daughter's  at- 
tachment, and  if  she'll  venture  on  such  a  prison- 
breaker — She's  her  own  mistress.     ( Blinval  goes   i 
np  to  Rosina,  who  retires  bashfully  to  Mrs.  Belmont.) 
Nay,  my  child,  you  have  my  consent.    Lock  up  his    , 
heart;  and,  like  the  Governor,  temper  your  sway    j 
with  gentleness.  ' 

FINALE.  .     j 

'B\iD.xa\.  From  Sorrento's  prison  free,  \ 

Prisoner  here  for  life,  I'll  be!  i 

Let  not  foes  our  bliss  annoy. 
Smile,  good  friends,  and  wish  us  joy, 

.    Chorus,  hei  not  foes  our  bliss  annoy,  Sfc.  j 

I 
Rosina.    Cupid's  captives,  void  of  pain. 

Willing  wear  the  marriage  chain; 
Hymen's  fetters  pleasing  prove, 
When  the  links  are  forg'd  by  love. 

Chorus.  Let  not  foes,  ^c. 

Gov.        Here  has  been  a  fine  to  do! 

One  has  all  this  while  been  two  : 

When  the  parson's  tvork  is  done,  i 

Two  will  certainly  be  one.  i 

Chorus.    When  the  parson's  work  is  done,  j 

Two  will  certainly  be  one. 

From  Sorrento's  priso7i  free, 
Pris'ner  here  for  life  he'll  be: 
Let  not  foes  our  bliss  annoy. 
Smile,  good  friends,  and  wish  us  joy. 

[Sxeunt. 


THE  CONTRIVANCES; 

A  BALLAD  OPERA,  IN  ONE  ACT.— BY  HENRY  CAREY. 


Scene  3. 


ROVEWELL 

ARGUS 


CHARACTERS. 

HEARTY 
ROBIN 


ARETIIUSA 
BETTY 


Scene  I.—RoveweWs  Lodgings. 

Rodin  discovered. 

Robin.  Well,  though  pimping  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  proiitable  of  all  professions,  it  is 
certainly  the  most  dangerous  and  fatiguing;  but  of 
all  fatigues  there's  none  like  following  a  virtuous 
mistress.  There's  not  one  letter  I  carry,  but  I  run 
Uie  risk  of  kicking,  caning,  or  pumping;  nay,  often 
hanging.  Let  me  see:  I  have  committed  three  bur- 
glaries to  get  one  letter  to  her.  Now,  if  my  master 
should  not  get  the  gipsy  at  last,  I  have  ventured 
my  sweet  person  to  a  fair  purpose.  But,  basta! 
here  conies  my  master  and  his  friend  Mr.  Hearty. 


ust  hasten  and  get  our  disguises. 

d  if  dame  Fortune  fail  us  noiv  to  win  her, 

!  all  ye  gods  above !  the  devil's  in  her,       lExit. 


And 
Oh 


!  ye  gods  i 

Enter  Rovewell  and  Hearty. 


Hearty.  Why  so  melancholy.  Captain"!  Come, 
oome,  a  man  of  your  gaiety  and  courage  should 
never  take  a  disappointment  so  much  to  heart. 

Rove.  'Sdeath!  to  be  prevented  when  I  had 
brought  my  design  so  near  perfection! 

Hearty.  Were  you  less  open  and  daring  in  your 
attempts,  you  might  hope  to  succeed.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, you  know,  is  cautious  to  a  degree;  his 
daughter  is  under  a  strict  continement:  would  you 


use  more  of  the  fox  than  the  lion,  fortune,  perhaps, 
might  throw  an  opportunity  in  your  way.  But  you 
must  have  |)alience. 

Rove,  Who  can  have  patience  when  danger  is  so 
nearl  Read  this  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what 
room  there  is  for  patience. 

Hearty.  (Reads.)  "  To-morrom  will  prevent  all 
our  vain  struggles  to  get  to  each  other.  I  am  then  to 
he  married  to  my  eternal  aversion;  you  knotv  the  fop, 
'tis  Cuckoo,  who,  having  a  large  estate,  is  forced  upon 
me;  but  my  heart  can  he  none  but  RoveweU's,  Im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  this,  meet  Betty  at  the 
old  place;  there  is  yet  one  invention  left ;  if  you  pur- 
sue it  closely,  you  may,  perhaps,  release  herwho would 
be  your — Arethusa." 

Rove.  Yes,  Arethusa,  I  will  release  thee,  or  die 
in  ihe  attempt.  Dear  friend,  excuse  my  rudeness; 
you  know  the  reason. 

AIR.— Rovewell. 

I'll  face  ev'ry  danger 

To  rescue  my  dear. 
For  fear  is  a  stranger 

Where  love  is  sincere. 
Repulses  but  fire  us. 

Despair  we  despise, 
If  beauty  inspire  us 

To  pant  for  the  prize,  [^Exit. 

Hearty.  Well,  go  thy  way,  and  get  her;  forthoa 
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deserves t  her,  o'  my  ooDscieooe.  How  have  I  been 
deceived  in  this  boy  !  I  find  him  the  very  reverse 
of  vphat  his  step-mother  represented  him  ;  and  am 
now  sensible  it  was  only  her  ill-usage  that  forced 
my  child  away.  His  not  having  seen  me  since  he 
was  five  years  old,  renders  me  a  perfect  stranger  to 
him :  under  that  pretence  I  have  got  into  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  find  him  all  I  wish.  If  this  plot  of 
his  fail,  I  believe  my  money  must  buy  him  the  girl 
at  last.  lExit. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber  in  Argus's  house. 
Arethusa  discovered. 

AIR. — Arethusa. 

See,  the  radiant  queen  of  night 

Sheds  on  all  her  kindly  beams; 
Gilds  the  plains  with  cheerful  light. 

And  sparkles  in  the  silver  streams. 
Smiles  adorn  the  face  of  nature, 

Tasteless  all  things  yet  appear, 
Unto  me  a  hopeless  creature, 

In  the  absence  of  my  dear. 

Enter  Argus. 

Argus.  Pray,  daughter,  what  lingo  is  that  same 
yoa  chant  and  sputter  out  at  this  rate? 

Are.  English,  sir. 

Argus.  English,  quotha!  adod!  I  took  it  to  be 
nonsense. 

Are.  'Tis  a  hymn  to  the  moon. 

Argus.  A  hymn  to  the  moon  !  I'll  have  none  of 
your  hymns  in  my  house.  Give  me  the  book,  house- 
wife. 

Are.  I  hope,  sir,  there  is  no  crime  in  reading  a 
harmless  poem. 

Argus.  Give  me  the  book,  I  say:  poems,  with  a 
plague !  what  are  they  good  for,  but  to  blow  up  the 
fire  of  love,  and  make  young  wenches  wanton?  But 
I  have  taken  care  of  you,  mistress  ;  for  to-morrow 
you  shall  have  a  husband  to  stay  your  stomach,  and 
no  less  a  person  than  'Squire  Cuckoo. 

Are.  You  will  not,  surely,  be  so  cruel  as  to  marry 
me  to  a  man  I  cannot  love. 

Argus.  Why,  what  sort  of  a  man  would  you  have, 
Mrs.  Minx "? 

AIR. — Arethusa. 

Genteel  in  personage, 
Conduct,  and  equipage, 
Noble  by  heritage, 

Generous  arid  free. 
Brave,  not  romantic; 
Learn' d,  not  pedantic; 
Frolic,  not  frantic; 

This  must  be  he. 

Honour  maintaining. 
Meanness  disdaining. 
Still  entertaining. 

Engaging,  and  new. 
Neat,  but  not  finical; 
Sage,  but  not  cynical; 
Never  tyrannical; 

But  ever  true. 

Argus.  "Why,  is  not  Mr.  Cuckoo  allihis?  Adod! 
he's  a  brisk  young  fellow,  and  a  little  feather-bed 
doctrine  will  soon  put  the  Captain  out  of  your  head ; 
and  to  put  you  out  of  his  power,  you  shall  be  given 
over  to  the  'squire  to-morrow. 

Are.  Surely,  sir,  you  will,  at  least,  defer  it  one 
day. 

Argus.  No,  nor  one  hour.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  eight  of  the  clock,  preciselj-.  In  the  meantime, 
take  notice,  the  'squire's  sister  is  hourly  expected; 
so,  pray,  do  you  be  civil  and  sociable  with  her,  and 


let  me  have  none  of  your  pouts  and  glouts,  as  yon 

tender  my  displeasure.  [Exit. 

Are.  To-morrow  is  short  warning  ;  but  we  maj 

be  too  cunning  for  you  yet,  old  gentleman. 

Enter  BETTY. 

Oh!  Betty,  welcome  a  thousand  times!  What  news? 
have  you  seen  the  Captain? 

Betty,  Yes,  madam  ;  and  if  you  were  to  see  him 
in  his  new  rigging,  you'd  split  your  sides  withi' 
laughing.  Such  a  hoyden!  snch  a  piece  of  countryj 
stuff,  you  never  set  your  eyes  on  !  But  the  petti- > 
coats  are  soon  thrown  off;  and  if  good  luck  attend! 
us,  yon  may  easily  conjure  Miss  Malkin,  the 'squire's' 
sister,  into  your  own  dear  Captain.  \ 

^re.  But  when  will  they  come?  i 

Betty.  Instantly,  madam  ;  he  only  stays  to  settlel 
matters  for  our  escape.  He's  in  deep  consultationj 
with  his  privy-counsellor  Robin,  who  is  to  attend! 
hira  in  the  quality  of  a  country  put.  They'll  bothj 
be  here  in  a  moment ;  so,  let's  in,  and  pack  up  the'^ 
jewels,  that  we  may  be  ready  at  once  to  leap  intoi 
the  saddle  of  liberty,  and  ride  full  speed  to  your 
desires. 

Are.  Dear  Betty,  let's  make  haste ;  I  think  every! 
moment  an  age  till  I'm  free  from  this  bondage.       | 


AIR.— Arethusa. 


When  parents  obstinate  and  cruel  prove. 
And  force  us  to  a  man  we  cannot  love, 
'Tis  fit  we  disappoint  the  sordid  elves. 
And  wisely  get  us  husbands  for  ourselves. 

(A  knocking  without. ){< 
Belly.  There  they  are ;  in,  in.  [Ejceunf.j 

Enter  Argijs. 

Argus.  You're  woundy  hasty,  methinks,  to  knock) 
at  that  rate.  This  is  certainly  some  courtier  comej 
to  borrow  money ;  I  know  it  by  the  saucy  rapping! 
of  the  footman.   Who's  at  the  door? 

Robin.  (  Without.)  Tummos. 

Argus.  Tummos  I  who's  Tummos?  Who  would 
you  speak  with,  friend? 

Robin.  {Without.)  With  young  master's  vather- 
in-law,  that  mun  be.  Master  Hardguts. 

Argus,  And  what's  your  business  with  Master 
Hardgats  ? 

Robin.  (  Without.)  Why,  young  mistress  is  come 
out  o'  the  country  to  see  brother's  wife  that  mun  be, 
that's  all. 

Argus,  Odso !  the  'squire's  sister ;  I'm  sorry  I 
made  her  wait  so  long. 

Scene  IIL— ^  Chamber. 

Enter  Argus  introducing  RovEWELL  in  woman's 
clothes,  followed  by  RoBIN,  as  a  clown. 

Argus.  Save  you,  fair  lady,  3'ou're  welcome  to 
town.  (Roveivell  curtseys.)  A  very  modest  maiden, 
truly.    How  long  have  y»u  been  in  town  ? 

Robin.  Why,  an  hour  and  a  bit  or  so  ;  we  just 
put  up  horses  at  King's  Arms  yonder,  and  stayed  a 
crum  to  zee  poor  things  feed,  for  your  London 
ostlers  give  little  enough  to  poor  beasts;  an'  yoa 
stond  not  by  'era  j'ourzel,  and  zee  'em  fed,  as  soon 
as  your  back's  turned,  adod !  they'll  cheat  you  afore 
your  face. 

Argus.  Why,  how  now,  Clodpafe?  are  you  t* 
speak  before  your  mistress,  and  with  your  hat  on^ 
too?    Is  that  your  country  breeding? 

Robin,  Why,  an'  'tis  on,  'tis  on  ;  an'  'tis  off,  'tif^ 
off:  what  cares  Tummos  for  your  false-hearte«| 
London  compliments?  An' you'd  have  an  answer 
from  j'oung  mistress,  you  mun  look  to  Tummos;  for] 
she's  so  main  bashful,  she  never  speaks  one  wordfi 
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',ut  her  prayers,  and  thos'u  so  eoftly  that  nobody 
!au  bear  her. 

'  Argus.  I  like  her  the  better  for  that ;  silence  is  a 
'leavenly  virtue  in  a  woman,  but  very  rare  to  be 
buud  in  this  wicked  place.  Have  you  seen  your 
)rother,  pretty  lady,  since  you  came  to  town 
Rovewell  curtseys.)  Oh!  miraculous  modesty, 
ivould  all  women  were  thus !  Can't  you  speak,  ma- 
lam'?  {Rovewell  curtseys  agaiu.)  ^_ 

Robin.  An'  you  get  a  word  from  her,  tis  more 
lor  she  has  spoken  to  us  these  fourscore  and  seven 
loug  miles;  but  young  mistress  will  prate  fast 
enough,  an'  you  set  her  among  your  women  yolk. 
:  Argus.  Say'st  thou  so,  honest  fellow?  lU  send 
liier  to  those  that  have  tongue  enough,  I'll  warrant 
lyou.    Here,  Betty ! 

Enter  BETTY, 
Take  this  young  lady  to  my  daughter;  'tis  'Squire 
Cuckoo's  sister;  and,  d'ye  hearl  make  much  ot  her, 
J.  charge  you. 
'     Betty.  Yes,  sir.    Please  to  follow  me,  madam. 

Rove.  (Aside  to  Robin.)   Now,  you  rogue,  for  a 


lie  an  hour  and  a  half  long,  to  keep  the  old  fellow 
in  suspense.  [Exit  ivtth  Betty. 

Robin.  Well,  master,  don'tyou  think  my  mistress 


a  dainty  young  woman "!  She's  wonderfully  bemired 
in  our  country  for  her  shapes. 

Argus.  Oh!  she's  a  fine  creature,  indeed!  But 
where's  the 'squire,  honest  friend  1 

Robin.  Why,  one  cannot  find  a  man  out  in  this 
same  Londonshire,  there  are  so  many  taverns  and 
chockling-housen ;  you  may  as  well  seek  a  needle 
in  a  hay  fardel,  as  they  say'n  i'  the  country,  I  was 
at  'squire's  lodging  yonder,  and  there  was  nobody 
bat  a  prate-apace  whoreson  of  a  foot-boy,  and  he 
told  me  maister  was  at  chockling-house,  and  all  the 
while  the  vixen  did  nothing  but  taunt  and  laugh  at 
me  :  ecod!  I  could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  have 
gi'n  him  a  good  whirrit  in  the  chops.  So  I  went  to 
one  chockling-house,  and  t'other  chockling-house, 
till  I  was  quite  weary  ;  and  I  could  see  nothing  but 
a  many  people  supping  hot  suppings,  and  reading 
your  gazing  papers  :  we  had  much  ado  to  find  out 
your  worship's  house  ;  the  vixen  boys  set  us  o'  thic 
side,  and  that  side,  till  we  were  almost  quite  lost; 
an'  it  were  not  for  an  honest  fellow  that  knowed 
your  worship,  and  set  us  i'  the  right  way. 

Argus.  'Tis  pity  they  should  use  strangers  so; 
but  as  to  your  young  mistress,  does  she  never 
speak? 

Robin.  Adod!  sir,  never  to  a  mon;  why,  she 
wo'not  speak  to  her  own  father,  she's  so  main 
bsshful. 

Argus.  That's  strange,  indeed!  But  how  does 
my  friend,  Sir  Rogerl  he's  well,  I  hope. 

Robin.  Hearty  still,  sir.  He  has  drunk  down  six 
fox-hunters  sin  last  Lammas.  He  holds  his  old 
course  still;  twenty  pipes  a-day,  a  cup  of  mum  in 
tiie  n>orning,  a  tankard  of  ale  at  noon,  and  three 
bottles  of  stingo  at  night.  The  same  mon  now  he 
was  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  young  'squire  Yedward 
is  just  come  from  'varsity  :  he's  mainly  growed  sin 
you  saw  him;  he's  a  fine,  proper,  tall  gentleman 
now  ;  why,  he's  near  upon  as  tall  as  you  or  I,  mun. 
Argus.  Good  now,  good  now  !  Butwouldst  drink, 
honest  friend  1 

Robin.  I  don't  care  an'  I  do,  a  bit  or  so ;  for,  to 
say  truth,  I'm  mortal  dry. 
Argus.  Here,  John  ! 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Take  this  honest  fellow  down,  and  make  him  wel- 
come.  When  your  mistress  is  ready  to  go,  we'll 
call  you. 

Robin.  Ah!  pray,  take  care  and  make  much  of 
me,  for  I  am  a  bitter  honest  fellow,  and  you  did  but 
know  me.  [^Exil  with  Serv. 


Arnus.  These  country  fellows  are  very  blunt  but 
very  honest.  I  would  fain  hear  his  mistress  talk. 
He  said  she'd  find  her  tongue  when  she  was  once 
amongst  those  of  her  own  sex,  I'll  go  listen  tor 
once,  and  hear  what  the  young  tits  have  to  say  tw 
one  another,  l±jXit. 

Enfer  Rovewell,  Arethusa,  nnd  Betty. 

Rove.  Dear  Arethusa,  delay  not  the  time  thus; 
your  father  will  certainly  come  in  and  surprise  us. 

Betty.  Let  us  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
madam:   I  long  to  be  out  of  this  prison. 

Are.  So  do  I ;  but  not  on  the  Captain  s  condi- 
tions, to  be  his  prisoner  for  life. 

Rove.  I  shall  run  mad  if  you  trifle  thus:  name 
your  conditions  ;  I  sign  my  consent  before-hand. 
( Kisses  her.) 

Are.  Indeed,  Captain,  I'm  afraid  to  trust  you. 

AIR.— Arethusa. 

Cease  to  persuade, 

Nor  say  you  love  sincerely  ; 
When  youve  betray' d. 

You'll  treat  me  most  severely, 
And  fly  what  once  you  did  pursue. 
Happy  the  fair 

Who  ne'er  believes  you  ; 
But  gives  despair, 

Or  else  deceives  you, 
And  learns  inconstancy  from  you. 


Rov.  Unkind  Arethusa!    I  little  expected  this 
usage  from  you. 

AIR.— Rovewell. 

Whe7i  did  you  see 

Any  falsehood  in  me. 
That  thus  you  unkindly  suspect  me? 

Speak,  speak  your  mind; 

For  I  fear  you're  inclin'd. 
In  spite  of  my  truth,  to  reject  me. 

If  it  must  be  so. 

To  the  tears  I  will  go, 
Where  danger  my  passion  shall  smother; 

I'd  rather  perish  there 

Than  linger  in  despair. 
Or  see  you  in  the  arms  of  another. 

Enter  Argus  behind. 

Argus.  So,  so  ;  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  they  are' 
as  gracious  as  can  be  already.  How  the  young  tit 
smuggles  her !  Adod !  she  kisses  with  a  hearty  good 
vii\l.  {Aside.)  .  ,    ,<••     i-     j 

Are.  I  must  confess,  Captain,  I  am  halt  inclined 
to  believe  you,  .       , 

Argus.  Captain!  how's  this?  bless  my  eyesight! 
I  know  the  villain  now  ;  but  I'll  be  even  with  him. 
{Aside.)  , 

Betty.  Dear  madam,  don't  trifle  so  ;  the  parson  s 
at  the  very  next  door,  you'll  be  tacked  together  in 
an  instant ;  and  then  I'll  trust  you  to  come  back  to 
your  cage  again,  if  you  can  do  it  with  a  sate  con- 

Argus.  Here's  a  treacherous  jade!  bat  I'll  do 
your  business  for  you,  Mrs.  Jezabel.  {Aside.) 

Betty.  Consider,  madam,  what  a  lite  you  lead 
here;  what  a  jealous,  ill-natured,  watchful,  covet- 
ous, barbarous,  old  cufi"  of  a  father  yon  have  to  deal 
with !  What  a  glorious  opportanity  this  is,  and 
what  a  sad,  sad,  very  sad  thing  it  is  to  die  a  majdi 

Argus.  If  that  jade  die  a  maid,  I'll  die  a  martyr. 
{Aside.)  ,. 

Betty.  In  short,  madam,  if  you  stay  much  longer, 
yon  may  repent  it  in  every  vein  in  your  heart.  1  he 
old  hunk  will  undoubtedly  pop  in  upon  us  and  dis- 
cover all,  and  then  we're  undone  for  ever. 
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Argus.  Yoa  may  go  to  ITie  devil  for  ever,  Mrs. 
xmpadence.  (Aside.) 
Are.  Well  Captain   if  joa  should  deceive  me— 
Move.  It  I  do,  may  heaven — 
Are.  Nay,  no  swearing,  Captain,  for  fear  you 
should  prove  like  the  rest  of  your  sex. 

Move.  How  can  you  doubt  me,  Arethnsa,  when 
you  know  how  much  I  love  you? 

Argus.  A  wheedling  dog!  But  I'll  spoil  his 
sport,  anon.  (Aside.) 

Betty.  Come,  come  away,  dear  madam.  I  have 
the  jewels :  but  stay,  I'll  go  first  and  see  if  the 
coast  be  clear. 

Argus.  (Meeting  her.)  Where  are  von  soinff 
pretty  maiden  ?  J       s      S» 

Betty.  Only  do— do— do— down  stairs,  sir. 
Argus.  And  what  hast  thou  got  there,  child? 
Betty.  Nothing  but  pi— pi— pi— pins,  sir. 
I.  ^'?''*-  Here,  give  me  the  pins,  and  do  you  go  to 
h— ,  Mrs.  Minx.  D'ye  hear?  out  of  my  house  this 
moment.    [Exit  Betty.]    These  are  your  chamber 
jades,  forsooth.  O  temporal  O  mores!  What  an  ase 
IS  this!     Get  you  in,  forsooth;  I'll  talk  with  vou 
anon.  [Exit  Arethusa.]  So,  Captain,  are  those  vour 
regimental  clothes?  I'll  assure  you  they  become 
you  mightily.  If  you  did  but  see  yourself  now,  how 
mucli    ike  a  hero  you  look!    Eccesiqnum!     Ha 
aa,  ha!  ^  '  , 

Rove.  Blood  and  fury  !  stop  your  grinnino-,  or  I'll  i 
stretch  your  mouth  with  a  vengeance.         ° 
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/  rawer  more  shall  see  my  smaiit, 

Nor  ever  more  he  free. 
Oh!  cruel,  cruel  fate! 
^f^atjoy  can  I  receive, 
When  in  the  arms  of  one  I  hate 

I  m  doomed,  alas!  to  live?      ' 
ye  pitying  powers  above. 

That  see  my  soul's  dismay, 
Ur  bring  me  back  the  man  I  love. 

Or  take  my  life  away. 

Enter  Argus. 
^rgus.  So,  lady,  you're  welcome  home!     See 

ThlMi  r!  •  "*"  ""  T''^'  ^'"^^^^  "«'  a  word, 
and  7-11  ST;^."'?:''  •^?°''^^  iu  the  dumps  now 
and  I  11  fetch  the  Captain,  or  the  'squire's  sister 
perhaps  they  may  m^ke  it  prattle  ali  AI  f  un^ 
gracious  girl !  Is  all  my  care  come  to  this?  Is  th", 
he  gratitude  you  shew  your  uncle's  memory  to 
throw  away  what  be  had  feustled  so  hard  for  at  so 

runds'''tr\'''''  'f  '^T  ^°"  twelve  thousanS 
pounds    think  you,  to  make  jou  no  better  than  a 

sa  k^Th-''""  •  '?  1°"°- V^'"P^  t°  <^-^'y  -  knap! 

4       T^-  "  ^Y  ^°"  *^  ^''^^'  «i'stress,  is  it  not? 

Aie.  This,  and  ten  thousand  times  worse,  were 
better  with  the  man  I  love,  than  to  be  chained  to 
the  nauseous  embraces  of  one  I  hate 

Ar^us.  A  very  dutiful  lady,  indeed! 


Argus.  Nay,  nay,  Captain^filbwagger,  if  you're  I  7°"  **'"»  ^ipt^^er  song  to-morrow^and  till  the^I'U 
passionate,  'tis  high  time  to  call  aid  and  assist-  !  1^?^®  T"  "*  ^^^"'^  custodia,  to  consider.  B've 
ip.f>       Htii-£i    T^irtVtn^^    rri Till-.  I   luusy!  J^> 

o.fr'^'  H°u    ^f^T"'  '^  ^^^  covetousness  and 


TT       '  T."  ,    o,  '■"  ^""  *""  ""u  assist- 

ance. Here,  Richard,  Thomas,  John!  help  me  to 
lay  hold  of  this  fellow.  You  have  no  sword  now, 
vaptam;  no  sword;  d'ye  mark  me? 

Enter  Servants  and  ROBIN. 


stir  one  step  after  me. 
^rgus.  A  bloody-minded  dog!    But  lay  hold  on 
that  rogue  there,  that  country  cheat. 

llobm.  See  here,  gentlemen,  are  two  little  bull- 
dogs of  the  same  breed;  (presenting  tivo  pistols) 
they  are  wonderful  scourers  of  the  brain;  so  that 
It  you  ofter  to  molest  or  follow  me-you  understand 
me,  gentlemen;  you  understand  me. 

,   c.         V  [Exit  ivith  Roveivell. 

)Ia  ue7'  ^^^'  '^^  ""'Jerstand  you,    with  a 

2Serv.  The  devil  go  with  'em,  I  say. 
Argus.  Ay  ay,  good  b'ye  to  you,  in  the  devil's 
name.    A  terr.be  dog !     What  a  fright  he  has  put 
mem!    I  sha'n  the  myself  this  month.     And  you 
ye  cowardly  rascals,  to  stand  by  and  see  my  life  in 
danger;  get  out,  ye  slaves;  out  of  my  house,  I  say. 
1 11  put  an  end  to  all  this  ;  for  I'll  not  have  a  ser- 
vant in  the  house.     I'll  carry  all  the  keys  in  my 
pocket,  and  never  sleep  more.    What  a  niurderins 
son  of  a  w-  this  is !     But  I'll  prevent  him;  for 
to-morrow  she  shall  be  married  certainly,  and  then  ' 
my  furious  gentleman  can  have  no  hopes  left.     A 
Jezabel !  to  have  a  red-coat  without  any  money  ' 
Had  he  but  money,    if  he  want  sense,  manners, 
or  even  manhood  itself,  it  mattered  not  a  pin  ;  but 
to  want  money  is  the  devil.     Well,  I'll  secure  her 
under  lock  and  key  till  to-morrow  ;  and  if  her  hus- 
band can  t  keep  her  from  captain-hunting,  e'en  let 
tier  bring  him  home  a  fresh  pair  of  horns  every  time 
sue  goes  out  upon  the  chace.  lE.vif. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Chamber. 
Arethusa  discovered,  sitting  melancholy  on  a  couch. 
AIR — Arethusa. 
Oh  !  leave  me  to  complain 
My  loss  of  liberty; 


AIR.— Arethusa. 
Sooner  than  I'll  my  love  forego, 

And  lose  the  man  I  prize, 
ril  bravely  combat  ev'ry  woe. 

Or  fall  a  sacrifice. 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  shall  me  control, 

I  death  and  danger  dare  ; 
Restraint  but  fires  the  active  soul, 

And  urges  fierce  despair. 
The  window  now  shall  be  my  gate 

I'll  either  fall  or  fiy;  ' 

Before  Fll  live  with  him  I  hate. 

For  him  I  love  I'll  die. 


[Exit. 


1  Scene  V.~The  Street. 

I  Enter  Rovewell  and  Boy. 

j      Boy.  Sir,  sir,  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 
1       ^ove.Is  your  mistress  locked  up,  say  you? 
Boy.  Yes,  sir;  and  Betty's  turned  away,  and  all 
the  men-servants  ;  and  there's  no  living  soul  in  the 

^^'^^"'^l"'  "''^  cook-maid,  and  I,  and  my  master, 
and  Mrs.  Thusy ;  and  she  cries,  and  cries  her  eyes 
out  almost.  •' 

Rove.  Oh!  the  tormenting  news  !  But  if  the  gar-, 
rison  be  so  weak  the  castle  may  be  the  sooner 
stormed.  How  did  you  get  out? 

Boy.  Through  the  kitchen-window,  sir. 

Rove.  Shew  me  the  window  presently. 

Boy.  Alack-a-day  I  it  won't  do,  sir.  That  plot 
won  t  take.  *^ 

Rove.  Why,  sirrah  ? 

Boy.  You  are  something  too  big,  sir. 

Rove.  I'll  try  that,  however. 

Boy.  Indeed,  sir,  you  can't  get  your  leg  in  ;  but 
1  could  put  you  m  a  way. 

Rove.  How,  dear  boy  ? 
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Boy.  I  can  lend  you  the  key  of  Mrs.  Thusy's 
■haraber;  if  you  can  contrive  to  get  into  the  house  : 
iint  you  must  be  sure  tn  let  my  mistress  out. 
I    Rove.  How  couldst  thou  get  if?  This  is  almost  a 
niracle. 

i    Boy.  I  picked  it  out  of  my  master's  coat-pocket 
ihis  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  a-brushinghim. 
I    Rove.  That's  my  boy  !     There's  money  for  you. 
This  cliild  will  come  (o  good  in  time. 

Boy.  My  master  will  miss  me,  sir ;  I  must  go ; 
)Ut  I  wish  you  good  luck.  [^Exit. 

Arethusa  appears  at  the  window  above. 
DUETT. — RovEWELL   and   Arethusa. 

Rov.    Make  haste  and  away,  my  only  dear  ; 
Make  Jtaste,  arid  away,  away  ! 
For  all  at  the  gate, 
Your  true  lover  does  wait, 
And  I pr'ythee,  make  no  delay. 

\re.     Oh !  how  shall  I  steal  away,  my  love  ? 
I  Oh !  how  shall  1  steal  away  ? 

My  daddy  is  near, 
And  I  dare  not,  I  fear; 

Pray,  come,  then,  another  day. 

Rov.    Ohl  this  is  the  only  day,  my  life; 
Oh!  this  is  the  only  day. 
ril  draw  him  aside, 
While  you  throw  the  gates  wide. 
And  then  you  may  steal  away. 

Are.     Then,  pr'ythee,  make  no  delay,  my  dear ; 
Then,  pr'ythee,  make  no  delay : 
We'll  serve  him  a  trick; 
For  I'll  slip  in  the  nick, 

And  with  my  true  love  away. 

Cho.     Ohl  Cupid,  befriend  a  loving  pair; 
Ohl  Cupid,  befriend  us,  we  pray. 
May  our  stratagem  take. 
For  thine  own  svjeet  sake  ; 

And,  amen!  let  all  true  lovers  say. 

l^Exit  Arethitsa. 

Enter  ROBiN,  disguised  as  a  lawyer,  and  Soldiers. 

Robin.  So,  ray  hearts  of  oak,  are  you  all  ready'! 
]      Sold.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour. 
j      Rove.  You  know  your  cue,  then;  to  your  posts. 
!  ( They  retire  to  a  cortier  of  the  stage ;  Robin  knocks 
!  smartly  at  the  door.) 

j      Robin.  What,  are  you  all  asleep,  or  dead  in  the 
house,  that  you  can't  hear? 
I 
]  Enter  ARGUS. 

i      Argus,  Sir,  you  are  very  hasty,  methinks. 

I      Robin.  Sir,  my  business  requires  haste. 

,■       Argus.  Sir,  you  had  better  make  haste  about  it, 

I  for  I  know  no  business  you  have  here. 

I       Robin.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  on  an 
aftair  of  consequence. 

I      Argus.  Sir,  I  don't  love  talking;  I  know  you 

I  not ;  and,  consequently,  can  have  no  aft'airs  with 

I  you. 

j       ifoftin.  Sir,  not  know  me? 

I       Argus,  Sir,  'tis  enough  for  me  to  know  myself. 

I       Robin.    A   d — d  thwarting    old  dog  this   same. 

{  (^Aside.)  Sir,  I  live  but  just  in  the  next  street. 

I       Argus.  Sir,  if  you  lived  at  Jamaica, 'tis  the  same 
thing  to  me. 

Robin.  I  find  coaxing  won't  do.  I  roust  change  my 
note,  or  I  shall  never  unkennel  the  old  (o-iL,(  Aside.) 
Well,  Mr.  Argus,  there's  no  harm  done,  so  take 
your  leave  of  three  thousand  pounds.  You  have 
enough  of  your  own  already.  (Going.) 

Argus.  How!  three  thousand  pounds!  I  must 
inquire  into  this.  {Aside.)   Sir,  a  word  with  you. 


Robin.  Sir,  I  liave  nothing  to  aay  to  you.  I  took 
you  to  be  a  prudent  person,  that  knew  the  worth  of 
money,  and  how  to  improve  it ;  but  I  find  I'm  de- 
ceived. 

Argus.  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  rudeness ; 
but,  you  know,  a  man  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

Robin.  Sir,  that's  true,  and  therefore  I  excuse 
you  ;  but  I'd  take  such  treatment  from  no  man  in 
England  besides  yourself. 

Argus.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon;  bat  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

Robin.  Why,  thus  it  is  :  a  spendthrift  young  fel- 
low is  galloping  through  a  plentiful  fortune  ;  I  have 
lent  two  thousand  pounds  upon  it  already  ;  and  if 
you'll  advance  an  equivalent,  we'll  foreclose  tho 
whole  estate,  and  share  it  between  us  ;  for  I  know 
he  can  never  redeem  it. 

Argus.  A  very  judicious  man;  I'm  sorry  I  af- 
fronted hira.  {Aside.)    But  how  is  this  to  be  done? 

Robin.  Very  easily,  sir.  A  word  in  your  ear;  a 
little  more  this  way.  {Draws  Argxis  aside;  the  Sol- 
diers get  between  him  and  the  door. ) 

Argus.  But  the  title,  sir,  the  title? 

Robin.  Do  you  doubt  my  veracity? 

Argus.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  one  cannot  be 
too  sure. 

Robin.  That's  very  true,  sir;  and,  therefore,  I'll 
make  sure  of  you  now  I  have  yon. 

[i?o6/n  trips  up  his  heels  ;  the  Soldiers  blind- 
fold and  gag  him,  and  stand  over  him;  while 
Rovewell  carries  off  Arethusa  ;  after  which 
they  leave  him,  he  making  a  great  noise. 

Enter  Mob. 

All.  What's  the  matter]  what's  the  matter? 
{They  ungag  him.) 

Argus.  Oh !  neighbours,  I'm  robbed  and  mur» 
dered,  ruined,  and  undone  for  ever. 

1  Mob.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  master? 
Argus.  There's  a  whole  legion  of  thieves  in  the 

house;  they  gagged  and  blindfolded  me,  and  oft'ered 
forty  naked  swords  at  my  breast.  I  beg  of  you  to 
assist  me,  or  they'll  strip  the  house  in  a  minute. 

2  Mob,  Forty  drawn  swords,  say  you,  sir? 
Argus.  Ay,  and  more,  I  think,  on  my  conscience. 

2  Mob.  Then  look  you,  sir,  I'm  a  married  man, 
and  have  a  large  family,  I  would  not  venture  amongst 
such  a  parcel  of  blood-thirsty  rogues  for  the  world ; 
but,  if  you  please,  I'll  run  and  call  a  constable. 

All.  Ay,  ay;  call  a  constable,  call  a  constable. 

Argus.  I  sha'n't  have  a  penny  left,  if  we  stay  for 
a  constable.  I  am  but  one  man,  and,  as  old  as  I  am, 
I'll  lead  the  way,  if  you'll  follow  me.  [Exit. 

All.  Ay,  ay  ;  in,  in  ;  follow,  follow  ;  hu7^a  ! 

1  Mob.  Pr'ythee,  Jack,  do  you  go  in,  if  you  come 
to  that. 

A  Mob.  I  go  in  !  what  should  I  go  in  for?  I  have 
lost  nothing. 

Woman,  What,  nobody  to  help  the  poor  old 
gentleman?  odsbobsl  if  I  were  a  man  Id  follow 
him  myself. 

3  Mob.  Why  don't  you,  then?  What  occasion- 
ableness  have  I  to  be  killed  for  him  or  you  either? 

Enter  Robin,  as  constable. 

All.  Here's  Mr. Constable,  here's  Mr.  Constable. 

Robin,  Silence,  in  the  king's  name. 

All.  Ay,  silence,  silence. 

Robin.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  riot?  Who 
makes  all  this  disturbance? 

I  Mob.  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Constable— 

3  Mob.  An't  please  your  worship,  let  me  speak. 

Robin.  Ay,  this  man  talks  like  a  man  of  parts. 
What's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

3  Mob.  An't  please  your  noble  worship's  honour 
and  glory,  we  are  his  majesty's  liege  subjects,  and 
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Were  terrified  out  of  onr  habitations  and  dwelling- 
places,  by  a  cry  from  abroad ;  which  yoar  noble 
•worship  must  understand  was  occasionable  by  the 
gentleman  of  this  house,  who  was  so  unfortunable  as 
to  be  killed  by  thieves,  who  are  now  in  his  house 
to  the  numberation  of  above  forty,  an't  please  your 
worship,  all  completely  armed  with  powder  and 
ball,  back-swords,  pistols,  bayonets,  and  blunder- 
busses. 

Rohin.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case? 

3  Moh.  AVhy,  an't  please  your  worship,  knowing 
your  noble  honour  to  be  the  king's  majesty's  noble 
officer  of  the  peace,  we  thought  'twas  best  your 
honour  should  come  and  terrify  these  rogues  away 
with  your  noble  authority. 

Robin.  Well  said,  very  well  said,  indeed.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  the  king's  officer,  and  I  command  you, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  aid  and  assist  me  to  call  those 
fogues  out  of  the  house.  Who's  within  there?  I 
^charge  you  come  out  in  the  king's  name,  and  com- 
jnit  yourselves  to  our  royal  authority. 

2  Moh.  This  is  the  gentleman  that  was  killed, 
lan't  please  your  worship. 

Enter  Argus. 

Argus.  Oh !  neighbours,  I'm  ruined  and  undone 
Tor  ever.  They  have  taken  away  all  that's  dear  to 
<ine  in  the  world. 

\  Mob.  That's  bis  money;  'tis  a  sad  covetous 
dog. 

Robin,  Why,  what's  the  matter?  What  have 
.they  done? 

.Argus.  Oh !  they  have  taken  my  child  from  me, 
isny  Thusy ! 

Robin.  Good  4ack ! 

3  Mob.  Marry  come  op,  what  valuation  can  she 
be?    But  have  they  taken  nothing  else? 

Argus.  Would  they  had  stripped  my  house  of 
every  pennyworth,  so  they  had  left  my  child. 

1  ilfo6.  That's  a  lie,  I  believe ;  for  he  loves  his 
money  more  than  his  soul,  and  would  sooner  part 
with  that  than  a  groat, 

Argus.  This  is  the  Captain's  doings;  but  I'll 
liave  him  hanged. 

Robin.  But  where  are  the  thieves? 

Argus.  Gone,  gone,  beyond  all  hopes  of  pursuit. 

2 Mob.  What,  are  they  gone  ?  Then,  come,  neigh- 
bours, let's  go  in,  and  kill  every  mother's  child  of 
them. 

Robin.  Hold,  I  charge  you  to  commit  no  mur- 
der ;  follow  me,  and  we'll  apprehend  them. 

Argus.  Go,  villains,  cowards,  scoundrels,  or  I 
shall  suspect  you  are  the  thieves  that  mean  to  rob 
me  of  what  is  yet  left.  How  brave  you  are,  now  all 
the  danger's  over !  Oh  !  sirrah,  you  dog  !  {looking 
at  Robin)  you  are  that  rogue,  Robin,  the  Captain's 
man.   Seize  him,  neighbours,  seize  him  ! 

Robin.  (Aside.)  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  for  the 
job's  over;  I  see  my  master  coming. 

Argus.  Why  don't  you  seize  him,  I  say? 

1  Mob.  Not  we,  we  have  lost  too  much  time  about 
50  old  fool  already. 


2  Mob.  Ay,  the  next  time  you  are  bonud  anc 
gagged  you  shall  lie  and  be  d — d  for  me. 

3  Mob.  Ay,  and  me,  too ;  come  along,  neighbours 
come  along.  [Exeunt  Mob 

Enter  Rovewell,  Hearty,   Arethusa,  and 

Betty. 
Argus.  Bless  me !  who  have  we  got  here?     Oh !; 
Thusy,  Thusy,  I  had  rather  never  have  seen  the«' 
again  than  have  found  you  in  such  company. 

Are,  Sir,  I  hope  my  husband's  company  is  nofi 
criminal. 

Argus.  Your  husband!  who's  your  husband, 
housewife?  that  scoundrel?  Captain — Out  of  ray 
sight,  thou  ungracious  wretch !  I'll  go  make  mj 
will  this  instant.  And  you,  you  villain,  how  dare 
you  look  me  in  the  face  after  all  this  ?  I'll  have  yon: 
hanged,  sirrah;  I  will  so. 

Hearty,  Oh,  fie!  brother  Argus,  moderate  your 
passion.  It  ill  becomes  the  friendship  you  owe  Ned 
Worthy,  to  vilify  and  affront  his  only  child,  and, 
for  no  other  crime  than  improving  that  friendship 
which  has  ever  been  between  us. 

Argus.  Ha!  my  dear  friend  alive!  I  heard  thou 
wert  dead  in  the  Indies.  And  is  that  thy  son?  and 
my  godson,  too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Hearty,  The  very  same :  the  last  and  best  re- 
mains of  our  family;  forced  by  my  wife's  cruelty, 
and  my  absence,  to  the  «rmy.  My  ^vife  is  since 
dead,  and  the  son  she  had  by  her  former  husband, 
who  she  intended  to  heir  my  estate  ;  but  fortune 
guided  me  by  chance  to  my  dear  boy,  who,  after 
twenty  years'  absence,  and  changing  my  name, 
knew  me  not,  till  I  just  now  discovered  myself  to 
him  and  your  fair  daughter,  who  I  will  make  him 
deserve  by  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  I  brought 
from  India,  besides  what  real  estate  I  may  leave 
at  my  death. 

Argus,  And  to  match  that,  old  boy,  my  daughter 
shall  have  every  penny  of  mine,  besides  her  uncle's 
legacy.  Ah  !  you  young  rogue,  had  I  known  you,  I 
would  not  have  used  you  so  roughly.  However, 
since  you  have  won  my  girl  so  bravely,  take  her, 
and  welcome.  But  you  must  excuse  all  faults  :  the 
old  man  meant  all  for  the  best;  yon  must  not  be , 
angry.       _  ; 

Rove.  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  beg  yonr  1 
pardon  for  the  many  disquiets  we  have  given  you; ' 
and  with  vour  pardon,  we  crave  your  blessing. 
{They  hied.) 

Argus.  You  have  it,  children,  with  all  myheart.- 
Adod!  I  am  so  transported,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  walk  or  fly. 

Are,  May  your  joy  be  everlasting! 

DUETT. — Rovewell  ared  Arethusa. 
Thus  fondly  caressing. 

My  idol,  my  treasure, 
Horn  great  is  the  blessing  I 

How  sweet  is  the  pleasure  ! 
With  joy  I  behold  thee. 

And  doat  on  thy  charms; 
Thus,  while  I  enfold  thee, 

I've  heaven  in  my  arms.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 
Enter  OCTAVIAN  and  SHIFT. 

Oct.  This  is  unhappy  news ;  I  did  not  expect  my 
father  in  two  months,  and  yet  you  say  he  is  returned 
already. 

Shift.  'Tis  but  too  true. 

Oct.  That  he  arrived  tliis  morning'? 

Shift.  This  very  morning. 

Oct.  And  that  he  is  come  witli  a  resolution  to 
marry  me? 

Shift.  Yes,  sir,  to  marry  you. 

Oct.  I  am  ruined  and  undone;  pr'ythee,  advise 
me. 

Shift.  Advise  you  1 

Oct.  Yes,  advise  me.  Thou  art  as  surly  as  if  thou 
really  oouldst  do  me  no  good.  Speak  ;  has  necessity 
taught  thee  no  wit?  hast  thou  no  shift? 

Shift.  Lord!  sir,  I  am  at  present  very  busy  in 
contriving  some  trick  to  save  myself;  I  am  first 
prudent,  and  then  good-natured. 

Oct.  How  will  my  father  rage  and  storm,  when 
he  understands  what  things  have  happened  in  his 
absence !    I  dread  his  anger  and  reproaches. 

Shift.  Reproaches!  Would  I  could  be  quit  of 
him  so  easily ;  methinks  I  feel  him  already  on  my 
shoulders. 

Oct.  Disinheriting  is  the  least  I  can  expect. 

Shift.  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before, 
and  not  have  fallen  in  love  with  I  know  not  whom  ; 
one  that  you  met  by  chance  in  the  Dover  coach. 


She  is,  indeed,  a  good  smug  lass,  but  God  knows 
what  she  is  besides;  perhaps,  some — 

Oct.  Villain! 

Shift.  I  have  done,  sir;  I  have  done. 

Oct.  I  have  no  friend  that  can  appease  my  father's 
anger,  and  now  I  shall  be  betrayed  to  want  and 
misery. 

Shift.  For  my  part,  I  know  but  one  remedy  in 
our  misfortunes. 

Oct.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  it? 

Shift.  You  know  that  rogue  and  arch-cheat, 
Scapin  ? 

Oct.  Well,  what  of  himl 

Shift.  There  is  not  a  more  subtle  fellow  breath- 
ing ;  so  cunning,  he  can  cheat  one  newly  cheated  ; 
'tis  such  a  wheedling  rogue,  I'd  undertake  in  two 
hours  he  shall  make  your  father  forgive  you  all  ; 
nay,  allow  you  money  for  your  necessary  deljauches. 
I  saw  him,  in  three  days,  make  an  old  cautious 
lawyer  turn  chymist  and  projector. 

Oct.  He  is  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  for  ray 
business;  the  impudent  varlet  can  do  anything  with 
the  peevish  old  man.  Pr'ythee,  go  look  him  out; 
we'll  set  liim  to  work  immediately. 

Shift.  See  where  he  comes.    Monsieur  Scapin! 

Enter  SCAPIN. 

Scapin.  Worthy  sir! 

Shift.  I  have  been  giving  my  master  a  brief  ac- 
count of  thy  most  noble  qualities.  I  told  him  thou 
wert  as  valiant  as  a  ridden  cuckold,  sincere  as 
whores,  honest  as  pimps  in  want. 

Scapin.  Alas!  sir,  I  but  copy  you.  'Tis  you  are 
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[Act  I 


brave;  yoa  scorn  the  gibbets,  baiters,  and  prisons 
■which  threaten  yon,  and  valiantly  proceed  in  cheats 
and  robberies. 

Oct.  Oh !  Scapin,  I  am  utterly  ruined  withont 
thy  assistance. 

Scapin.  Why,  what's  tlie  matter,  good  Mr. 
Octavian? 

Oct.  My  father  is  this  day  arrived  at  Dover,  with 
old  Mr.  Gripe,  with  a  resolution  to  marry  me. 
Scapin.  Very  well. 

Oct.  Thou  knowest  I  am  already  married.  How 
will  my  father  resent  ray  disobedience  !  I  am  for 
ever  lost,  unless  thou  canst  find  some  means  to  re- 
concile me  to  him. 
Scapin.  Does  your  father  know  of  yonr  marriage? 
Oct.  I  am  afraid  he  is,  by  this  time,  acquainted 
with  it. 

Scapin.  No  matter,  no  matter;  all  shall  be  well : 
I  am  poblic-spirited ;  I  love  to  help  distressed 
young  gentlemen;  and,  thaok  heaven,  I  have  had 
good  success  enough. 

Oct.  Besides,  my  present  want  must  be  consi- 
dered; I  am  in  rebellion  without  any  money. 

Scap.  I  have  tricks  and  stiifts,  too,  to  get  that. 
I  can  cheat  upon  occasion;  but  cheating  is  now 
grown  an  ill  trade;  yet,  heaven  be  thanked,  there 
were  never  more  cullies  and  fools  ;  but  the  great 
rooks  and  cheats,  allowed  by  public  authority,  rain 
such  little  under-traders  as  I  am. 

Oct.  Well,  get  thee  straight  about  thy  business. 
Canst  thou  make  no  use  of  my  rogue  here"? 

Scap.  Yes,  I  shall  want  his  assistance;  the  knave 
has  cunning,  and  may  be  useful. 

Shift.  Ay,  sir  ;  but,  like  other  vpise  men,  T  am  not 
over-valiant.  Pray,  leave  me  out  of  this  business; 
my  fears  will  betray  you;  you  shall  execute,  I'll 
sit  at  home  and  advise. 

Scapin.  I  stand  not  in  need  of  thy  courage,  but 
thy  impudence,  and  thou  liast  enough  of  that.  Come, 
come,  thou  shalt  along.     What,  man,  stand  out  for 
a  beating?  that's  the  worst  can  happen. 
Shift.  Well,  well. 

Enter  Clara. 

Oct.  Here  comes  my  dearest  Clara. 

Clara.  Ah  me!  Octavian,  I  hear  sad  news:  they 
say  your  father  is  returned. 

Oct.  Alas!  'tis  true,  and  I  am  the  most  unfortu- 
nate person  in  the  world;  but  'tis  not  my  own  mi- 
sery that  I  consider,  butyour's  :  how  can  you  bear 
those  wants  to  which  we  must  be  both  reduced? 

Clara.  Love  shall  teach  me,  that  can  make  all 
things  easy  to  us;  which  is  a  sign  it  is  the  chiefest 
good.  But  I  have  other  cares.  Will  you  be  ever 
constant!  Shall  not  your  father's  severity  constrain 
you  to  be  false? 

Oct,  Never,  my  dearest,  never, 

Clara.  They  that  love  much  may  be  allowed  some 
fears. 

Scapin.  Come,  come ;  we  have  now  no  time  to 
hear  you  speak  fine  tender  things  to  one  another. 
Pray,  do  you  prepare  to  encounter  with  your  father. 

Clara.  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Scapin.  You  must  appear  resolute  at  first:  tell 
him  you  can  live  without  troubling  him  ;  threaten 
him  to  turn  soldier;  or,  what  will  frighten  him 
worse,  say  you'll  turn  poet.  Come,  I'll  warrant 
you,  we  bring  him  to  composition. 

Oct.  What  would  I  give  'twere  over! 

Scapin.  Let  us  practise  a  little  what  you  are  to 
do.  Suppose  me  your  father ;  very  grave,  and  very 
angry. 

Oct.  Well. 

Scap.  Do  you  look  very  carelessly,  like  a  small 
courtier  upon  his  country  acquaintance  ;  a  little  more 
surlily :  very  well.  Now  I  come,  full  of  my  fatherly 
authority  : — Octavian,  thou  makest  me  weep  to  see 
thee ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  not  tears  of  Joy,  but  tears 
of  sorrow.  Did  ever  so  good  a  father  beget  so  lewd 


a  son?  Nay,  bat  for  that  I  think  thy  mother  vir- 
tuous, I  should  pronoance  thoa  art  not  mine.  New- 
gate-bird, rogue,  villain,  what  a  trick  hast  thoo; 
played  me  in  my  absence  !  married!  Yes;  but  to j 
whom?  Nay,  that  thou  knowest  not.  I'll  warrant' 
you,  some  waiting-woman,  corrupted  in  a  civil! 
family,  and  reduced  to  one  of  the  playhouses,  re-' 
moved  from  thence  by  some  keeping  coxcomb,' 
or — 

Clara.  Hold,  Scapin,  hold.  ' 

Scapin.  No  offence,  lady,  I  speak  but  another's! 
words. — Thou  abominable  rascal,  thou  shalt  notj 
have  a  groat,  not  a  groat.  Besides,  I  will  break  all' 
thy  bones  ten  times  over ;  get  thee  out  of  my  house. 
— Why,  sir,  you  reply  not  a  word. 

Oct.  Look,  yonder  comes  my  father. 

Scapin.  Stay,  Shift,  and  get  you  two  gone:  let 
me  alone  to  manage  the  old  fellow. 

[^Exit  Octavian  with  Clara. 

Enter  Thrifty. 
Thrifty.  Was  there  ever  such  a  rash  action? 

Scapin.  He  has  been  informed  of  the  business. 
and  is  now  so  full  of  it  that  he  vents  it  to  himself. 
{Aside.)  j 

Thrifty.  I  would  fain  hear  what  they  can  say  for 
themselves. 

Scapin.  We  are  not  unprovided.  {Aside.') 

Thrifty.  Will  they  be  so  impudent  to  deny  the 
thing? 

Scapin,  We  never  intend  it.  {Aside.") 

Thrifty.  Or  will  they  endeavour  to  excuse  it? 

Scapin.  That,  perhaps,  we  may  do.  {Aside.) 

Thrifty.  But  all  shall  be  in  vain. 

Scapin.  We'll  try  that.  {Aside.) 

Thrifty.  I  know  how  to  lay  that  rogue  my  son 
fast. 

Scapin.  That  we  must  prevent.  {Aside.) 

Thrifty,  And  for  the  tatterdemallion.  Shift,  I'll 
thrash  hira  to  death;  I  will  be  three  years  a  cudgel- 
ling him. 

Shift.  I  wondered  he  had  forgot  me  so  long. 
{Aside.) 

Thrifty.  Oh,  oh!  yonder  the  rascal  is,  that  brave 
governor!  he  tutored  my  son  finely. 

Scapin.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  at  your  safe  return. 

Thrifty.  Good  morrow,  Scapin.  Indeed,  yoa 
have  followed  my  instructions  very  exactly;  my 
son  has  behaved  himself  very  prudently  in  my  ab» 
sence  ;  has  he  not,  rascal,  has  he  not?  {To  Shift.) 

Scapin.  I  hope  you  are  very  well. 

Thrifty.  Very  well. — Thou  say'st  not  a  word, 
varlet ;  thou  say'st  not  a  word. 

Scapin.  Had  you  a  good  voyage,  Mr.  Thrifty? 

Thrifty.  Lord !  sir,  a  very  good  voyage ;  pray, 
give  a  man  a  little  leave  to  vent  his  choler. 

Scapin.  Would  you  be  in  choler,  sir? 

Thrifty.  Ay,  sir,  I  would  be  in  choler. 

Scapin.  Pray,  with  whom? 

Thrifty.  With  that  confounded  rogue  there. 

Scapin.  Upon  what  reason? 

Thrifty.  Upon  what  reason !  Hast  thon  not  beard 
what  hath  happened  in  ray  absence? 

Scapin.  I  heard  a  little  idle  story. 

Thrifty.  A  little  idle  story,  quotha!  why,  man, 
mj'  son's  undone,  my  son's  undone. 

Scapin.  Come,  come,  things  have  not  been  well 
carried ;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  make  no  more 
of  it.  ,  I 

Thrifty.  I'm  not  of  your  opinion  ;  I'll  make  the 
whole  town  ring  of  it. 

Scapin.  Lord!  sir,  I  have  stormed  about  this  bu- 
siness as  much  as  yoa  can  do  for  your  heart,  but 
what  are  we  both  the  better?  I  told  him,  indeed, 
Mr.  Octavian,  you  do  not  do  well  to  wrong  so  good 
a  father.  I  preached  him  three  or  four  times 
asleep,  but  all  would  not  do;  till  at  last,  when  I 
had  well  examined  the  business,  I  found  you  bad 
not  so  much  wrong  doue  you  as  yoa  imagine. 
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Thrifty,  How !  not  wrong  done  me,  to  have  my 
1  married  without  my  consent  to  a  beggar. 
Scapin.  Alas!  he  was  ordained  to  it. 
Thrifty.  That's  fine,  indeed  ;  we  shall  steal,  cheat, 
irder,  and  so  be  hanged,  then  say  we  were  or- 
ined  to  it. 

Scapin.  Truly,  I  did  not  think  you  so  subtle  a 
ilosopher;  I  "mean  he  was  fatally  engaged  in  this 
air. 

Thrifty.  Why  did  he  engage  himself? 
[Scapin.  Very  true,  indeed,  very  true;  but,  fie 
Un  you  now,  would  you  have  him  as  wise  as 
.urself^  Young  men  will  have  their  follies,  wit- 
ss  my  charge  Leander,  who  has  gone  and  thrown 
jiay  himself  at  a  stranger  rate  than  your  son.  I 
imld  fain  know  if  you  were  not  young  once  your- 
:lf ;  yes,  I  warrant  you,  and  had  your  frailties. 
Thrifty.  Yes,  but  they  never  cost  me  anything; 
man 'may  be  as  frail  and  as  wicked  as  he  please, 
it  cost  him  nothing. 

Scapin.  Alas!  he  was  so  in  love  with  the  young 
-nch,  that  if  he  had  not  had  her,  he  must  have 
irtainly  hanged  himself. 

'Shift.  Must!  why  he  had  already  done  it,  but 
at  I  came  very  seasonably  and  cut  the  rope. 
\  Thrifty.    Didst  thou   cut  the   rope,   dogt    I'll 
lurder  you  for  that.    Thou  shouldst  have  let  him 
mg. 

Scapin.  Besides,  her  kindred  surprised  him  with 
ir,  and  forced  him  to  marry  her. 
Thrifty.  Then  should   he   have  presently   gone, 
id  protested  against  the  violence  at  a  notary's. 
Scapin.  Oh,  lord!  sir,  he  scorned  that. 
Thrifty.  Then  might  I  easily  have  disannulled  tlie 
arriage. 

Scapin.  Disannul  the  marriage"! 
Thrifty.  Yes. 

Scapin.  You  shall  not  break  the  marriage. 
Thrifty.  Shall  not  I  break  il  ? 
Scapin.  No. 

Thrifty.  What,  shall  not  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
father,  and  have  satisfaction  for  the  violence  done 
)  my  sonl 

Scapin.  ' Tis  a  thing  he  will  never  consent  to. 
Thrifty.  He  will  not  consent  to  ! 
Scapin.  TSo.     Would  you  have  him  confess  he 
as  hectored  into  anything  that  is  to  declare  him- 
;U'  a   coward?     Oh,    fie,    sir!  one   that    has  the 
onuur  of  being  your  son,  can  never  do   such  a 
ling. 
Thrifty.    Pish  !    talk  not  to  me  of  honour ;  he 
lall  do  it,  or  be  disinherited. 
Scapin.  Who  shall  disinherit  him  ? 
Thrifty.  That  will  I,  sir. 
Scapin.  You  disinherit  hira! — very  good. 
Thrifty.  How  very  good  ■? 
Scapin.  You  shall  not  disinherit  him. 
Thrifty.  Shall  not  I  disinherit  him? 
Scapin.  No. 
Thrifty.  No? 
Scapin.  No. 

Thrifty.  Sir,  you  are  very  merry. — I  shall  not 
lisinherit  my  sonf 
;    Scapin.  No,  I  tell  you. 

Thrifty.  Pray,  who  shall  hinder  me? 
Scapin,  Alas!  sir,  your  own  self ;  your  own  self, 
ir. 
;     Thrifty.  I  myself? 

Scapin.   Yes,  sir ;  for  you  can  never  have  the 
leart  to  do  it.  _     - 

Thrifty.  You  shall  find  I  can,  sir. 
Scapin.  Come,  you  deceive  yourself.  Fatherly 
;iftection  must  shew  itself ;  it  must,  it  must.  Do 
|iot  I  know  you  were  ever  tender-hearted  1 
1  Thrifty.  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  you  are  mis- 
taken. Pish!  why  do  I  spend  my  time  in  tittle- 
iiattle  with  this  idle  fellow?  Hang-dog!  go  find 
put  my  rake-hell,  (to  Shift)  whilst  I  go  to  my  bro- 
1  jther  Gripe,  and  inform  him  of  my  misfortune. 


Scapin.  In  the  meantime,  if  I  can  do  you  any 
service — 

Thrifty.  Oh  !  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  thank  you. 
•'  ^  [Exit. 

Shift.  I  must  confess  thou  art  a  brave  fellow  ; 
and  our  affairs  begin  to  be  in  a  better  posture. 
But  the  money,  the  money ! — we  are  abominably 
poor,  and  my  "master  has  the  lean,  vigilant  duns, 
that  torment  him  more  than  an  old  mother  does  a 
poor  gallant,  when  she  solicits  a  maintenance  lor 
her  discarded  daughter. 

Scapin.  Your  money  shall  be  my  next  care. 
Let  me  see  :  I  want  a  fellow  to— Canst  thou  not 
counterfeit  a  roaring  bully  of  Alsatia?  Stalk,  look 
l,ig_very  well.  Follow  me;  I  have  ways  to  dis- 
guise thy  voice  and  countenance. 
"  Shift.'Pray,  take  a  little  care,  and  lay  your  plot 
so  that  I  may  not  act  the  bully  always:  I  would 
not  be  beaten  like  a  bully. 

Scapin.  We'll  share  the  danger,  we'll  share  the 

danger.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 


Scene  I. 
Enter  THRIFTY  and  GRIPE. 

Gripe.  Sir,  what  you  tell  me  concerning  your 
son,  has  strangely  frustrated  our  designs. 

Thrifty.  Sir.  trouble  not  yourself  about  my  son  ; 
I  have  undertaken  to  remove  all  obstacles,  which 
is  the  business  I  am  so  vigorously  in  pursuit  of. 

Gripe.  In  troth,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  say  to 
you:  the  education  of  children  ought  to  be  the 
nearest  concern  of  a  father  ;  and  had  you  tutored 
your  son  with  that  care  and  duty  incumbent  upon 
you,  he  never  could  so  slightly  have  forfeited  his. 

Thrifty.  Sir,  to  return  you  a  sentence  for  your 
sentence:  those  that  are  so  quick  to  censure  and 
condemn  the  conduct  of  others,  ought  first  to  take 
care  that  all  be  well  at  home. 

Gripe,  Why,  Mr.  Thrifty,  have  you  heard  any- 
thing concerning  my  son? 

Thrifty,  It  may  be  I  have  ;  and  it  may  be  worse 
than  of  my  own. 

Gripe.  What  is't,  I  pray  ?  My  son  ! 
Thrifty.  Even  your  own  Scapin  told  it  me;  and 
you  may  hear  it  from  him  or  somebody  else:  for 
my  part,  I  am  your  friend,  and  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  the  messenger  of  ill  news  to  one  that  I 
think  so  to  me.  Your  servant:  I  must  hasten  to 
my  counsel,  and  advise  what's  to  be  done  in  this 
case.     Good  b'ye  till  I  see  you  again.  [Exit. 

Gripe.  Worse  than  his  son!  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not imagine  how  ;  for  a  son  to  marry  impudently 
without  the  consent  of  his  father,  is  as  great  an 
oftence  as  can  be  imagined,  I  take  it.— But  yonder 
I  he  comes. 

Enter  Leander. 
Leand.  Oh !  my  dear  father,  how  joyful  am  I  to 
see  you  safely  returned.   NVeloorae,  as  the  blessiug 
which  I  am  now  craving  will  be.  ^        ■■  ^  • 

Gripe.  No.  so  fast,  friend  of  mine  !  soft  and  lair 
goes  far,  sir.     You  are  my  son,  as  I  take  it. 
Leanrf.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Gripe.  Stand  still,   and  let  me  look  ye  m  the 

Leand.  How  must  I  stand,  sir? 
Gripe.  Look  upon  me  with  both  eyes. 
Leand.  Well,  sir,  I  do. 
Gripe.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  report? 
iea/irf.  Report,  sir  ?  ,     ^^     ,•  . 

Gripe.  Yes,  report,  sir:  I  speak  English,  as  I 
take  it.     What  is't  that  you  have  done  in  my  ab- 

SGDCG  • 

Leatid.  What  is  it,  sir,  which  you  would  have 
had  me  done  ?  ,,,,,. 

Gripe.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  I  would  have  had 
you  done;  but  what  have  you  done? 
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Leuml.  Who  I,  sir?  why,  I  have  done  nothin" 
at  all,  iiol  I,  sir.  " 

Gripe.  Nothing-  at  all  ? 
Leaiid.  No,  sir. 

Gripe.  You  have  no  impudence  to  speak  on. 
Leuml.  Sir,  I  have  the  confidence  that  becomes 
a  man,  and  nij  innocence. 

Giipe.  Very  well.  But  Scapin— d'ye  mark  me, 
young  man? — Scapin  has  told  me  some  tales  of  yoor 
behaviour. 

Lecmd.  Scapin ! 

Gripe.  Oh!  have  I  caught  you"?  That  name 
makes  ye  blush,  does  it?  'Tis  well  you  have  some 
grace  left. 

Leand.  Has  he  said  anything  concerning  me? 
Gripe.  That  shall  be  examined  anon.  In  the 
meanwhile,  get  you  home,  d'ye  hear?  and  stay  till 
my  return.  Bat,  look  to  it,  if  thou  hast  done  any- 
thing to  dishonour  me,  never  think  to  come  within 
my  doors,  or  see  my  face  more  ;  but  expect  to  be 
as  miserable  as  thy  folly  and  poverty  can  make 
thee.  {Exit. 

Leand.  Very  fine:  I  ara  in  a  hopeful  condition. 
This  rascal  has  betrayed  ray  marriage,  and  undone 
me.  Now  there  is  no  way  left  but  to  turn  outlaw, 
and  live  by  rapine;  and,  to  set  my  hand  in,  the  first 
thing  shall  be  to  cut  the  throat  of  that  perfidious 
pick-thank  dog  that  has  ruined  me. 


[Act  1 


Enter  Octavian  and  SCAPIN. 

Oct.  Dear  Scapin,  how  infinitely  am  I  obliged  to 
thee  for  thy  care ! 

Leand.  Yonder  he  comes. — I'm  overjoyed  to  see 
you,  good  Mr.  Dog! 

Scapin.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  you  ho- 
nonr  me  too  far. 

Leand.  You  act  an  ill  fool's  part;  but  I  shall 
teach  you. 

Scapin.  Sir ! 

Oct.  Hold,  Leander! 

Leand.  No,  Octavian ;  I'll  make  him  confess 
the  treachery  he  has  committed.  Yes,  varlet  dog, 
I  know  the  trick  you  have  played  nie  :  you  thought' 
perhaps,  nobody  would  have  told  me;  but  I'll  make 
you  confess  it,  or  I'll  run  my  sword  through  your 
body.  ■^ 

Scapin.  Oh  1  sir,  sir,  would  you  have  the  heart 
to  do  such  a  thing  ?     Have  I  done  you  any  injury, 

Leand.  Yes,  rascal,  that  you  have;  and  I'll  make 
you  own  it,  too,  or  I'll  swinge  it  out  of  your  already 
tanned,  thick  hide.   {Beats  him.) 

Scapin.  The  devil's  in  it!  Lord,  sir!  what  do 
you  mean?  Nay,  good  Mr.  Leander— pray,  Mr. 
Leander  —  'squire  Leander  — As  I  hope  to  be 
saved — 

Oct.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet !  For  shame  !  Enough  ! 
(Interposes.) 

Scapin.  Well,  sir,  I  confess,  indeed,  that — 

Z/ef(«rf.  What!    Speak,  rogue! 

Scapin.  About  two  months  ago,  you  may  re- 
member, a  maid  servant  died  in  the  house — 

Leand.  What  of  all  that? 

Sca2}in.  Nay,  sir,  if  I  confess,  you  must  not  be 
angry. 

Leand.  Well,  go  on. 

Scapin.  'Twas  said  she  died  for  love  of  me,  sir. 

But  let  that  pass — 

Leand.  Death  !  you  trifling  baboon  ! 

Scapin.  About  a  week  after  her  death,  I  dressed 
up  myself  like  her  ghost,  and  went  into  Madam 
Lucia,  your  mistress's  chamber,  where  she  lay  half 
in,  half  out  of  bed,  with  her  woman  by  her,  reading- 
an  ungodly  play- book.  ° 

Lean.  And  was  it  your  impudence  did  that? 

Scajmt.  They  both  believe  it  was  a  ghost  to  this 
hour;  but  it  was  myself  played  the  goblin,  to 
frighten  her  from  the  scurvy  custom  of  lying  awake 


at  those  unseasonable  hours,  hearing  filthy  play 
when  she  had  never  said  her  i)rayers. 

Leand.  I  shall  remember  you  for  all,  in  time  aii 
place.  But  come  to  the  point,  and  tell  me  wh 
thou  hast  said  to  my  father. 

Scapin.  To  your' father!  I  have  not  so  much  ;, 
seen  him  since  his  return;  and  if  you'd  ask  hh' 
he'll  tell  you  so  himself. 

Leand.  Yes,  he  told  me  himself,  and  told  me  al 
that  thou  hast  said  to  him.  i 

Scapin.  With  your  good  leave,  sir,  then  he  lied- 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  he  was  mistaken.       ' 

Enter  Sly. 

Sli/.  Oh !  sir,  I  bring  vou  the  most  unhapp 
news. 

Leand.  What's  the  matter? 
Sli/.  Your  mistress,  sir,  is  yonder  arrested  in  i 
action  of  two  hundred  pounds.  They  say  'tis 
debt  she  left  unpaid  at  London,  in  the  haste  of  hf 
escape  hither  to  Dover;  and  if  yon  don't  rais 
money,  within  these  two  hours,  to  discharge  he; 
she'll  be  harried  to  prison. 

Leand.  Within  these  two  hnnrs? 
Sli/.  Yes,  sir,  within  these  two  hoars. 
Leand.  Ah  !  my  poor  Scapin,  I  want  thy  assisi 
ance. 

Sccipin.  (Walks  ahont  surlily.)  Ah,  my  poo 
Scapin!  Now  I'm  your  poor  Scapin,  now  yoa'v 
need  of  me. 

Leand.  No  more  !  I  pardon  thee  all  that  tho 
hast  done,  and  worse  if  thou  art  guilty  of  it. 

Scapin.  No,   no  ;  never  pardon  me.     Run  yon] 

sword  Ihrough  my  body — you'll  do  better  to  mar 

der  me.  • 

Leand.  For  heaven's  sake!  think  no  more  upoil 

that,  but  study  now  to  assist  me. 

Oct.  You  must  do  something  for  him. 
Scapin.  Yes,  to  have  my  bones  broken  for  m' 
pains. 

Leand.  W^ould  yon  leave  me,  Scapin,  in  this  se 
vere  extremity? 

Scapin,  To  put  such  an  affront  upon  me  as  yoi 
did. 

Leand.  I  wronged  thee,  I  confess. 
Scapin.  To  use  me  like  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  i 
rascal !  to  threaten  to  run  your  sword  through  mj 
body ! 

Leand.  I  cry  thy  mercy,  with  all  my  heart;  and 
if  thou  wilt  have  me  throw  myself  at  thy  feet 
I'll  do  it. 

Oct,  'Faith,  Scapin,  you  must,  you  cannot  bu<i 
yield. 

Scapin.  Well,  then— But,   d'ye  mark  me,  sirl 
another  time,  belter  words  and  gentler  blows. 
Leand.  Will  you  promise  to  mind  my  business? 
Scapin.    As   I   see   convenient,    care   shall    b« 
taken. 

lieand.  But  the  time  you  know  is  short. 
Scapin.  Pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  troublesome.  How 
much  money  is  it  you  want  ? 
Leand.  Two  hundred  pounds. 
Scapin.  And  you? 
Oct.  As  much. 

Scapin.  (To  Leander.)  No  more  to  be  said ;  it 
shall  he  done.  For  you  the  contrivance  is  laid 
already  ;  and,  for  your  father,  though  he  be  co- 
vetous to  the  last  degree,  yet,  thanks  be  to  hea- 
ven !  he's  but  a  shallow  person  ;  his  parts  are  not 
extraordinary.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  sir;  for  yon 
have  no  resemblance  to  him — but  that  you  are  very 
like  him.  Begone!  I  see  Octavian's  father  coming; 
I'll  begin  with  him.  [Exeunt  Oct.  and  Leand. 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Here  he  comes,   mumbling  and  chewing  the  end, 
to  prove  himself  a  clean  beast. 

Thrifty.  Oh  !  audacious  boy,  io  commit  so  inso- 
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[it  a  crime,  and  plunge  himself  in  such  a  mis- 

ief! 

Scapin.  Sir,  your  linmble  servant. 
Thrifhj.  How  do  you,  Scapin? 
Scapin.  What,  you  are  ruminating  on  your  son  s 
sb  actions? 

Shriflu.  Have  T  not  reason  to  be  troubled  : 
Scaimi.  The  life  of  man  is  full  of  troubles,  that  s 
le  truth  of  it :  but  your  philosopher  is  always  pre- 
ired.     I  remember  an  excellent  proverb  of  the 
itients,  very  fit  for  your  case. 
Thrifty.  What's  that? 
Scaybi  Pray,  mind  it;  'twill  do  you  a  world  of 

nod. 

TA)(/?y.  Whatisit,  laskyou?     ^     ^     .,     ,    ,, 
Scapin.  Why,  wlien  the  master  of  a  family  shall 
e  absent  any  considerable  time  from  his  home  or 
lansion,  he  ought  rationally,  gravely,  wisely,  and 
hilosophicallv,  to  revolve  witliin  Ins  mind  all  tiie 
oncurrent  circumstances,  that  may,  during  the  m- 
>rval,  conspire  to  the  conjunction  of  those  mislor- 
ines  and  troublesome   accidents  that  may  inter- 
ene  upon  the  said  absence,  and  the  interruption 
f  his  economical  inspection  into  the  remissness, 
exigences,  frailties,  and  huge  and  perilous  errors, 
phicii  his  substitutes,  servants,   or  trustees,  may 
,6  capable  of,  or  liable  and  obnoxious  unto;  which 
lay  arise  from   the  imperfection  and  corruptness 
f  ingenerated  natures,  or  the  taint  and  contagion 
f  corrupted  education,  whereby  the  fountain-head 
if  man's  disposition  becomes  muddy,   and  all  the 
treams  of  his  manners  and  conversation  run,  con- 
equently,  defiled  and  impure.     These  things  pre- 
nised,  and  fore-considered,  arm  the  said  prudent 
ihilosophical  pater-familias  to  find   his  huuse  laid 
vaste,  his  wife  murdered,  his  daughters  deflowered, 
lis  sons  ]\3Lngei—"  cum  mullis  aliis  qiice  nunc  jyer- 
■.crihere  Innyumest;"  and  to  thank  heaven 'tis  no 
ivorse,  too.     Do  you  mark,  sirl 
Thrifli/.  'Sdeath  !  is  all  this  a  proverb? 
Scapin.  Ay,  and  the  best  proverb,  and  the  wisest 
in  the  world.    Good  sir,  get  it  by  heart ;  'twill  do 
you  the  greatest  good  imaginable;  and  don  t  trou- 
ble yourself,   I'll  repeat  it  to  you  till  you  have 
gotten  it  by  heart.  . 

Thriffy.  No,  I   thank  you,  sir;  111  have  none 

°  Scapin.  Pray  do;  you'll  like  it  better  next  time: 
hear  it  once  more,  I  say.-When  the  master  of 


Thrift)/.  Hold,  hold!  I  have  better  thoughts  of 
my  own.'  I'm  going  to  my  lawyer  ;  I'll  null  the 
marriage.  ,    ^  * 

Scapin.  Going  to  law  !  Are  ye  mad,  to  venture 
yourself  among  lawyers?  Do  ye  not  see  every;  day 
how  the  sponges  suck  poor  clients;  and  with  a 
company  of  foolish,  nonsensical  terras  and  knavish 
tricks,  undo  the  nation?  No,  you  shall  take  ano- 
ther way. 

Thrifty.  You   have  reason,   if  there  were  any 

other  way.  ™,i     ^     .i   • 

Scapin.  Come,  I  have  found  one.  The  truth  is, 
I  have  a  great  compassion  for  your  grief.  I  can- 
not, when  I  see  tender  fathers  afllicted  for  their 
sons'  miscarriages,  but  have  bowels  lor  them;  I 
Lave  much  ado  to  refrain  weeping  for  ynu. 
Thrifty.  Truly,  my  case  is  sad,  very  sad! 
Scavin.  So  it  is.-^Tears  will  burst  out.— I  have 
a  great  respect   lor  your  person.      {Pretends  to 

'^'^^r/in//»/.  Thank  you,  with  all  my  heart!  In  troth, 
we  .should  have  a  fellow-feeling. 

Scapin.  Ay,  so  we  should.  I  assure  you  there 
is  not  a  person  in  the  world  whom  I  respect  more 
than  the  noble  !VIr. Thrifty. 

Thrifty.  Thou  art  honest,  Scapin.  Have  done, 
have  done  ! 

Scapin.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Thrifty.  But  what  is  your  wayl 


Scapin.  Why,  in  brief,  I  have  been  with  the  bro- 
ther of  her  who  your  wicked  son  has  married. 
Thrifty.  What  is  he"!  .  . 

Scapin.  A  most  outrageous,  roaring  fellow,  witii 
a  down,  hanging  look,^  contracted  brow,  with  a 
swelled  red  face,  inflamed  with  brandy  ;  one  that 
frowns,  pufls,  and  looks  big  at  all  mankind; 
roars  out  oaths,  and  bellows  out  curses^  enough  in 
a  day  to  serve  a  garrison  a  vveek.  bred  up  in 
blood  and  rapine;  used  to  slaughter  from  his  youth 
upwards;  one  that  makes  no  more  conscience  ot 
killing  a  man  than  killing  of  a  flea :  he  ha.s  killed 
sixteen;  four  for  taking  the  wall  of  bim,  five  for 
looking  too  big  upon  him  ;  two  he  shot-in  short, 
he  is  the  mostdreadful  of  all  the  race  of  bul  les. 

Thrifty.  Heaven!  how  do  1  tremlile  at  the  de- 
scription !— But  what's  this  to  my  business  ?         _ 

S-capin.  Why,  he  (as  most  bullies  are)  is  in 
want,  a„d  T  have  brought  him,  by  threatening  him 
with  ail  the  courses  of  law,  all  the  assistance  of 
y„ur  friends,  and  vour  great  purse,  (m  which  1 
ventured  my  life  ten  times,  for  so  olten  he  drew 
and  run  at  me,)  yet,  I  say,  at  last  I  have  made 
him  hearken  to  a  composition,  and  to  annul  the 
marriage  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Thrijiy.  Thanks,  dear  Scapiu-But  what  sum! 
Scapin.'F&\ih,  he  was  d— y  unreasonable  at  iirst, 
and,  egad!    I  told  him  so  very  roundly. 
Thriftii.  Plague  on  him!  what  did  he  ask  ! 
Scapin.  Ask!    hang  him!    why,   he  asked  hve 
hundred  pounds.  „.       ,       ,     j  j„i 

Thrift,.  Ouns  and  heart !  Five  hundred  pounds! 
Five  hundred  devils  take  him,  and  fry  and  fricas- 
see the  dog.     Does  he  take  me  for  a  madman  ! 

Scapin.  Why,  so  I  said  ;  and,  after  much  argu- 
ment, I  brought  him  to  this:-"  D-e,  says  he, 
"I  am  going  to  the  army,  and  I  must  have  two 
o-ood  horses  for  myself,  for  fear  one  should  die ; 
and  those  will  cost,  at  least,  three  score  guineas  — 
Thrift,,.  Hang  him,  rogue!  why  should  behave 
two  horses'!  But  I  care  not  if  I  give  three  score 
guineas  to  be  rid  of  this  afl'air. 

Scapin.  "  Then,"  says  be,  "  my  pistols,  saddle, 
horse  cloth,  and  all,  will  cost  twenty  more  ;  — 
Thrifty.  Why,  that's  four  score. 
Scapiii.  Well  reckoned.     'Faith,  this  arithmetic 
is  a  tine  art.— "  Then  I  inust  have  one  for  my  boy, 
will  cost  twenty  more;"—  ,  j   j   „i  i^t 

Thrifty.  Oh,  the  devil!  Confounded  dog!  let 
him  go,  and  be  d-d,  I'll  give  him  nothmg. 

fSy.  Not  a  sous,  d-d  rascal!  let  him  turn 
foot-soldier,  and  be  hanged!  „  ,u   vo., 

Scapiu.  He  has  a  man  besides  ;  would  you 
have  him  a;o  a-foot  ? 

Thrifty.  Ay,  and  his  master,  too ;  I'll  have  no- 
thino' to  do  with  him.  ,,    •   „ 

Scapin.  Well,  you  are  resolved  to  spend  twice 
as  much  at  Doctors'  Commons,  you  are  ;  you  will 
stand  out  for  such  a  sum  as  this,  do  . 

Thriftij.    Oh!    d-d,     "nconscionable   rasca  . 
Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  him  have  the   other 
twenty.  .  i     r    »„ 

Scapiu.  Twenty !  why  it  comes  to  lorty. 

Thift,/.  No,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  in  it.  Uh^ 
a  coveto4  rogue  !  I  wonder  he  is  not  ashamed  to 

''JcZrWh'y,  this  is  nothing  to  the  charge  at 
DoctTs  Conins;  and,  though  1'-,.  >;;-{-■  ^- 
no  money,  she  has  an  uncle  able  t"  ddend  l^r. 

Thrifty.  Oh!  eternal  rogue !-W  ell  1  must  ao 
it— The  devils  in  him,  I  think  ! 

Scapi,i.  "Then,"  says  he,  "I  must  cany  mto 
France  money  to  buy  a  mule,  to  carry  -, 

Thiifly.  Let  him  to  the  devd  with  his  mule,  1  u 
appeal  to  the  judges. 

Scapin.  Nay,  good  sir,  think  a  little. 

Thrift,/.  No,  I'll  do  nothing. 

Scapin.  Sir,  sir!  but  one  little  mule! 
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Thrifty.  No,  not  so  much  as  an  ass  ! 
Scapin.  Consider. 

Thrifty.  I  will  not  consider,  I'll  go  to  law. 
Scapin.  I  am  sure  if  you  go  to  law,  you  do  not 
consider  the  appeals,  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  the 
intricate  proceedings,  the  knaveries,  the  craving  of 
so  many  ravenous  animals  that  will  prey  upon  you, 
yillanous  harpies !  promoters,  tipstaves,  and  the 
like  ;  none  of  which  but  will  pud'  away  the  clearest 
right  in  the  world  for  a  bribe.  On  the  other  side, 
the  proctor  shall  side  with  your  adversary,  and 
sell  your  cause  for  ready  money  :  your  advocate 
shall  be  gained  the  same  way,  and  shall  not  be 
found  when  your  cause  is  to  be  heard.  Law  is  a 
torment  of  all  torments. 

Thrifty.  That's  true. — Why,  what  does  the  d— d 
rogue  reckon  for  his  mule"! 

Scapin.  Why,  for  horses,  furniture,  mule,  and 
to  pay  some  scores  that  are  due  to  his  landlady, 
be  demands,  and  will  have,  two  hundred  pounds. 

Thrifty.  Come,  come,  let's  go  to  law  !    (Thrifty 
walks  about  greatly  agitated. ) 
Scapin.  Do  but  reflect  upon — 
Thrifty.  I'll  go  to  law  ! 
jScapm.  Do  not  plunge  yourself — 
Thrifty.  To  law,  I  tell  you ! 
Scapin.  Why,  there's  for  procuration,  presenta- 
tion, councils,  productions,  proctors,  attendance, 
and  scribbling  vast  volumes  of  interrogatories,  de- 
positions, and  articles,  consultations  and  pleadings 
of  doctors  ;  for  the  register,  substitute,  judgments, 
signings, — expedition-fees,   besides  the  vast  pre- 
sents to  them  and  their  wives.  Hang  it!  the  fellow 
is  out  of  employment ;  give  him  the  money;  give 
it  him,  I  say. 

Thrifty.  What,  two  hundred  pounds? 
Scapin.  Ay,  ay;  why,  you'll  gain  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  by  it :  I  have  summed  it  up.     I 
say  give  it  him  ;  i'faith,  do  ! 

Thrifty.  What,  two  hundred  pounds? 
Scapin.    Ay.     Besides,    you  never  think   how 
they'll  rail  at  you  in  pleading;   tell  all  your  forni- 
cations,   bastardings,    and    eommutings    in    their 
courts. 

Thrifty.  1  defy  them.  Let  them  tell  of  my 
whoring;  'tis  the  fashion, 

Scapin.  Peace  !  Here's  (he  brother. 
Thrifty.  Oh,  heaven!  what  shall  I  do? 


Enter  SHIFT,  disguised  like  a  lully. 

Shift.  D — e,  where's  this  confounded  dog,  this 
father  of  Octavian?  Annul  the  marriage!  By  all 
the  honour  of  ray  ancestors,  I'll  chine  the  vil- 
lain ! 

Thrifty.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  {Hides  himself  behind 
Scapin. ) 

Scapin.  He  cares  not,  sir;  he'll  not  give  the 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Shift.  By  heaven !  he  shall  be  worms'-meat 
within  these  two  hours. 

Scapin.  Sir,  he  has  courage  ;  he  fears  you  not. 

Thrifty.  You  lie!  I  have  not  courage;  I  do 
fear  him  mortally.     (Aside.) 

Shift.  He,  he,  he'.  Ounds,  he!  'Would  all  his 
family  were  in  liira,  I'd  cut  off  root  and  branch. 
Dishonour  my  sister !  This  in  his  body  ! — What 
fellow's  that? 

Scapin.  Not  he,  sir. 

Shift.  Nor  none  of  his  friends  ? 

Thrifty,  No,  sir.  Hang  him  !  I  am  his  mortal 
eneniv. 

Shift.  Art  thou  the  enemy  of  that  rascal?    , 

Thrifty.  Oh!  ay,  hang  hira !  Oh!  d—d  bully! 
{A.iide.) 

Shift.  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  boy.  The  next  sun 
shall  not  see  the  impudent  rascal  alive. 

Scapin.  He'll  muster  up  all  his  relations  against 
you.  ^ 


[Act1| 

Thrifty.  Do  not  provoke  bim,  Scapin. 

Shift.  Would  they  were  all  here!  Hah,hah,ha:, 
(He  foyns  every  way  with  his  sword.)  Here  I  h 
one  through  the  lungs,  there  another  into  the  heai' 
hah!  there  another  into  the  guts.  Ah!  rogues,  the' 
I  was  with  you.    Hah,  hah  !  ; 

Scapin.  Hold,  sir;  we  are  none  of  your  enemie' 

Shift.  No,  but  I  will  find  the  villains  out  whi 
my  blood  is  up ;  J  will  destroy  the  whole  famill 
Hah,  hah,  hah  f  (Ex] 

Thrifty.  Here,  Scapin,  I  have  two  hundred  gn] 
neas  about  me,  take  'em.  No  more  to  be  said.  L 
me  never  see  his  face  again ;  take  'em,  I  say.  ThI 
is  the  devil.  ; 

Scapin.  Will  you  not  give  'em  him  yourself?   ! 

Thrifty.  No,  no,  I  will  never  see  him  more, 
shall  not  recover  this  these  three  months.     See  tl 
business  done.    I  trust  in  thee,  honest  Scapin; 
must  repose   somewhere;  I  am   mightily  out  i 
order.     A  plague  on  all  bullies,  I  say.  [Exi 

Scapin.  So,  there's  one  despatched ;  I  must  no' 
find  out  Gripe.  He's  here:  how  heaven  brings  'ei 
into  my  nets  one  after  another! 

Enter  Gripe. 

Oh,  heaven!  unlooked-for, misfortune!  poor  Mi 
Gripe,  what  wiltthou  do?  (  Walks  about  distractedly. 

Gripe.  What's  that  he  says  of  me? 

Scapin.  Is  there  nobody  can  tell  me  news  of  Mi 
Gripe ! 

Gripe,  Who's  there  1  Scapin  ? 

Scapin.  How  I  ran  up  and  down  to  find  him  ti 
no  purpose!  Oh!  sir,  is  there  no  way  to  hear  o 
Mr.  Gripe  ? 

Gripe.  Art  thou  blind?  I  have  been  just  unde 
thy  nose  this  hour. 


Scapin.  Sir? 

Gripe.  What's  the  matter? 
Scapin,  Oh !  sir,  your  son — 
Gripe.  Ha !  my  son  ! 

Scapin.  Is  fallen  into  the  strangest  misfortune  ii 
the  world. 

Gripe.  What  is  it? 

Scapin.  I  met  him  awhile  ago,  disordered  foii 
something  you  had  said  to  him,  wherein  you  very 
idly  made  use  of  my  name.  And  seeking  to  diver) 
his  melancholy,  we  went  to  walk  upon  the  pier; 
amongst  other  things,  be  took  particular  notice  o\ 
a  new  caper  in  her  full  trim.  The  captain  invited 
us  aboard,  and  gave  us  the  handsomest  collation  I 
ever  met  with 

Gripe.  Well,  and  where's  the  disaster  of  all 
this? 

Scapin.  While  we  were  eating  he  put  to  sea;  and 
when  we  were  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  he 
discovered  himself  to  be  an  English  renegade  that 
was  entertained  in  the  Dutch  service ;  and  sent  me 
off  in  his  long-boat  to  tell  you  that  if  you  don't 
forthwith  send  him  two  hundred  pounds,  he'll  carry 
away  your  son  prisoner;  nay,  tor  aught  I  know, 
he  may  carry  kim  a  slave  to  Algiers. 

Gripe.  How,  in  the  devil's  name!  two  hundred 
pounds ! 

Scapin.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  than  that,  he  has  al- 
1o\yed  me  but  an  hour's  time ;  you  must  advise 
quickly  what  course  to  take  to  save  an  only  son. 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  had  he  to  do  a  shipboard? 
Run  quickly,  Scapin,  and  tell  the  villain  I'll  send 
my  lord  chief-justice's  warrant  after  him. 

Scapin.  Oh  la!  his  warrant  in  the  open  sea!  d'ye 
think  pirates  are  fools? 

Gripe.  I'the  devil's  name,  what  business  bad  he 
a  shipboard? 

Scapin.  There  is  an  unlucky  fate  that  often  hurries 

men  to  mischief,  sir.  ; 

Gripe.  Scapin,  thou  must  now  act  the  part  of  a 

faithful  servant.  ' 

Scapin,  As  how,  sir? 
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1  Gripe.  Thou  must  go  bid  the  pirate  send  me  my 
i;on,  and  stay  as  a  pledge  in  Ins  room  till  I  can 
1  aise  the  money, 


ise  me  money.  .    , 

-  Scapin.  Alas!  sir,  think  you  the  capta.n  has  so 
i  ittle  wit  as  to  accept  of  such  a  poor  rascally  lellow 
IS  I  am,  instead  of  your  son"!  ,.,        ,, 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  > 
>     Scapin.  D'ye  remember,  sir,  that  you  have  but 
two  hours' lime"! 

;     Gripe.  Thou  say'st  he  demands— 
Scapin.  Two  hundred  pounds. 
Gripe.  Two  hundred  pounds !  Has  the  fellow  no 
conscience?  .  „       •    *    t      u., 

Scapin.  Oh  la !  the  conscience  of  a  pirate !  why, 
iverv  few  lawful  captains  have  any. 

Gripe.  Has  he  no  reason  neither?  Does  he  know 
what  the  sura  of  two  hundred  pounds  is? 
'  Scapin.  Yes,  sir,  tarpaulins  are  a  sort  of  people 
i  that  understand  money,  though  they  have  no  great 
,  i  acquaintance  with  sense.  But,  for  heaven  s  sake, 
i  II  despatch. 
1        Gripe.    Here,   take  the  keys  of  my  counting - 

j  house — 

Scapin.  So. 
Gripe.  And  open  it — 

Scapin.  Very  good.  .,,.,,,  e 

Gripe    In  the  left-hand  window  lies  the  key  ot 

my  eEU-ret:  go  take  all  the  clothes  that  are  in  tlie 

great  chest,  and  sell  'em  to  the  brokers  to  redeem 

'"^!sW«-  Sir,  y'are  mad;  I  sba'n't  get  fifty  shil- 
lings for  all  that's  there,  and  you  know  how  1  am 
:    straightened  for  time. 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  > 
Scapin.  Let  shipboard  alone,  and  consider,  sir, 
your  son.     But  heaven  is  my  wi^tness  I  have  done  j 
for  him  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  if  he  be 
not  redeemed,  he   may  thank  his   father  s   kind- 

"" Gripe.  Well,  sir,  I'll  go  see  if  I  can  raise  the 
money.     Was  it  not  ninescore  pounds  you  spoke 

of?  ,  ;, 

Scapin.  No,  two  hundred  pounds. 
Gripe.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  Dutch,  etif 
Scapin.  No,  sir,  I  mean  English  money,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  ,    ,  ,      •  u„j  u^ 
Gripe.  I'the  devil's  name,  what  business  had  lie 
a  shipboard?    Confounded  shipboard  ! 

Scapin.  This  shipboard  sticks  in  his  stomach. 

^^Gripl  Hold,  Scapin,  I  remember  I  received  the 
very  sum  just  now  in  gold,  but  did  not  think  I 
should  have  parted  with  it  so  soon.  {Presents 
his  purse  to  Scapin,  but  will  not  let  tt  go;  and  in  his 
transports,  pulls  his  arm  to  and  Jro,  whilst  Scapin 
reaches  at  it.) 

Scapin.  Ay,  sir.  .     ,      •  „f  „ 

Gripe.   But  tell  the  captain  he  is  a  son  ot   a 
whore. 

Scapin.  Yes,  sir. 
Gripe.  A  dogbolt. 
Scapin.  I  shall,  sir. 
'  Gripe.  A  thief,  a  robber,  and  that  he  forces  me 

I       to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds  contrary  to  all  law 
:        or  equity.  ,  .^,  ,  . 

S6apin.  Nay,  let  me  alone  with  him. 
i  Gripe.  That  I  will  never  forgive  him,  dead  or 

I        alive. 

Scapin.  Very  good.  . 

Gripe.  And  that  if  ever  I  light  on  him,  1 1 1  mur- 
der him  privately,  and  feed  dogs  with  him.    (Puts 
up  his  purse,  and  is  going  away.) 
Scapin.  Right,  sir. 
Gripe.   Now  make  haste,  and  go  redeem   my 

^""scapin.   Ay,  but  d'ye  hear,    sir?   where's   the 

money? 
I  Gripe.  Did  I  not  give  it  thee? 

Scapin.  Indeed,  sir,  yoa  made  me  believe  you 


would,  but  you  forgot,  and  put  it  up  in  your  pocket 

^^Wr'ipe.  Ha!  my  griefs  and  fears  for  my  son  make 
me  do  I  know  not  what. 

Scapin.  Ay,  sir,  I  see  it  does,  indeed. 

Gripe.  Wliat  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  ? 
D-d  pirate  !  d— d  renegade!  all  the  devils  in  hell 
pursue  tliee.  [«''''«  "'«  '«'""'■'/  "'"',  ''"h 

Scapin.  How  easily  a  miser  swallows  a  load . 
and  how  dillicultlv  he  disgorges  a  grain!  But  1  H 
not  leave  him  so  ;"hes  like  to  pay  in  other  coin  lor 
telling  tales  of  me  to  his  son. 


Enter  OCTAVIAN  and  Leander. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  succeeded  in  yourbusiness,  there's 
two  hundred  pounds  which  I  have  squeezed  out  ot 
your  father.  (To  Ocinman.) 
Ocf.  Triumphant  Scapin! 

Scapin.  But  for  you  I  can  do  nothing— (.io 
Leander.)  ,-     „  .      , 

Leand.  Then  I  may  go  hang  myself.  Friends 
both,  adieu.  ^    ,      ,     .,  i 

Scapin.  D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear!  the  devil  has  no 
such  necessity  (or  you  yet,  that  you  need  ride 
post.  V/iih  much  ado  I  have  got  your  business 
done  too. 

Leand.  Is  it  possible? 

Scapin.  But  ou  condition  that  you  permit  me  to 
revenge  myself  on  your  father  for  the  trick  he  has 
served  me.  ,  ,. 

Leand.  With  all  my  heart ;  at  thy  own  discre- 
tion, good,  honest  Scapin.  I      J  „j 
Scapin.    Hold  your  hand,  there  s  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Leand.  My  thanks  are  too  many  to  pay  now. 
Farewell,  dear  son  of  Mercury,  and  be  prosperous. 
Scapin.  Gramercy,  pupil.  Hence  we  gather. 
Give  son  the  money,  hang  up  father. 

\_Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

Enter  LuciA  and  Clara. 

Lucia.  Was  ever  such  a  trick  played,  for  us  to 

run  away  from  our  governesses,  where  our  carelul 

fathers  ifad  placed  us,  to  follow  a  couple  of  young 

gentlemen,  only  because  they  said  t'e.V 'oved  us? 

I  think  'twas  a  very  noble  enterprise      I  am  atra  d 

the  good  fortune  we  shall  get  by  it  will  very  hardly 

recompense  the  reputation  we  have  jost  by  it. 

Clara.  Our  greatest  satislaclion  is  that  they  are 
men  of  fashion  and  credit;  and  for  my  part,  I  long 
ago  resolved  not  to  marry  any  other,  nor  such  h 
oL  neither,  till  I  had  a  perfect  ^onhrmaUon  of  h  s 
love;  and  'twas  an  assurance  of  Octavian  s  that 
brought  me  hither.  „  ,, 

Lncia.  I  must  confess  I  had  no  less  a  sense  of  the 
faith  and  honour  of  Leander. 

Clara.  But  seems  it  not  wonderful  that  the  cir 
cumstances  of  our  fortune  should  be  so  nearly 
allied,  and  ourselves  so  much  strangers?  ^^^f^'^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  something  '"  ^eander^o 
much  resembling  a  brother  ot  '"'"^^  °J,  ^^  ^^^"^^ 
name,  that  did  not  the  time  since  I  ="^  v  '.im  make 
me  fearful,  I  should  be  often  apt  to  call  him  so. 

Luda.  I  have  a  brother,  too,  whose  name  s  Oc- 
tavian, bred  in  Italy,  and  just  as  my  father  took  his 
vovase  returned  home;  not  knowing  where  to  hnd 
me  I  bel-ieve  is  the  reason  I  have  not  seen  h.m 
%'  R,,t  HI  deceive  not  myself,  there  is  something 
f„*^yo?r  oivtr/hat  extre'mely  refreshes  my  me- 

'"Xl'^'rwish  we  might  be  so  happy  as  we  are 
in<Sedtoirope;  but  there's  a  strange  blind  side 
in  our  nlreF  which  always  makes  us  apt  to  be- 
lieve what  we  most  earnestly  desire.  .  „„^_ 
Lucia.  The  worst,  at  last,  is  but  to  be  forsakea 
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bj  our  fathers^  and,  for  my  part,  I  bad  rather  lose 
an  old  father  than  a  young  lover,  when  I  may  with 
reputation  keep  him,  and  secure  myself  against  the 
imposition  of  fatherly  authority. 

Clira.  How  insufferable  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  arms  of  a  nauseous  blockhead,  that  has  no  other 
sense  than  to  eat  and  drink  when  'tis  provided  for 
him,  rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  bed  at  night, 
and  with  much  ado  be  persuaded  to  keep  himself 
clean. 

Lucia.  A  thing  of  more  (Icsh  and  blood,  and  that 
ot  the  worst  sort,  too;  with  a  squinting,  meagre, 
hang-dog  countenance,  that  looks  as  if  he  always 
wanted  physic  for  the  worms. 

Clara.  Yet  such  their  silly  parents  are  generally 
most  indulgent  to  ;  like  apes,  never  so  well  pleased 
as  when  they  are  fondling  with  their  ugly  issue. 

Lucia.  Twenty  to  one  but  to  some  such  charm- 
ing creatures  our  careful  fathers  had  designed 
us.  ° 

Clara.  Parents  think  they  do  their  daughters  the 
greatest  kindness  in  the  wo'rld  when  they  get  them 
fools  for  their  husbands  ;  and  yet  are  very  apt  to 
take  it  ill  if  they  make  the  right  use  of  them. 
_  Litciu.  ['d  no  more  be  bound  to  spend  ray  days 
in  marriage  to  a  fool  because  I  might  rule  him,  than 
I  would  always  ride  an  ass  because  the  creature 
■vvas  gentle. 

Clara.  See,  here's  Scapin,  as  full  of  designs  and 
attairs  as  a  callow  statesman  at  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Enter  Scapin. 
Scapin,  Ladies ! 

Clara.  Oh!  Monsieur  Scapin,  what's  the  reason 
you  have  been  such  a  stranger  of  late? 

Scapin.  'Faith!  ladies,  business,  business  has 
taken  up  my  time;  and  truly,  I  love  an  active  life, 
love  my  business  extremely. 

Lucia.  Mcthinks,  though,  this  should  be  a  diffi- 
cult place  for  a  man  of  your  excellencies  to  find 
employment  in. 

Scapin.  Why,  'faith  !  madam,  I'm  never  shy  to 
my  friends:  my  business  is,  in  short,  like  that  of 
all  other  men  of  business,  diligently  contrivin"- 
how  to  play  the  knave  and  cheat,  to  get  an  hones'? 
livelihood. 

Clara.  Certainly,  men  of  wit  and  parts  need  never 
be  driven  to  indirect  courses. 

Scapin.  Oh!  madam,  wit  and  honesty,  like  oil 
and  vinegar,  vrith  much  ado  mingle  together;  give 
a  relish  to  a  good  fortune,  and  pass  vfell  enouo-h 
for  sauce,  but  are  very  thin  fare  of  themselves. 
No,  give  me  yonr  knave,  your  thorough-paced 
Knave  ;  hang  his  wit,  so  he  be  but  rogue  enough. 

Lucia.  You're  grown  very  much  out  of  humour 
with  wit,  Scapin;  I  hope  your's  has  done  you  no 
prejudice  of  late. 

Scapin.  No,  madam  ;  your  men  of  wit  are  good- 
for-nothing,  dull,  lazy,  restive  snails;  'tis  your 
undertaking,  impudent,  pushing  fool,  that  com- 
mands his  fortune. 

Clara.  You  are  very  plain  and  open  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, whatever  you  are  in  others. 

Scapin.  Dame  Fortune,  like  most  others  of  the 
female  sex,  (I  speak  all  this  with  respect  to  your 
ladyship,)  is  generally  most  indulgent  to  the  nimble 
mettled  blockheads ;  men  of  wit  are  not  for  her 
turn,  ever  too  thoughtful  when  they  should  be 
active.  Why,  who  believes  any  man  of  wit  to  have 
so  much  as  courage?  No,  ladies,  if  you  have  any 
friends  that  hope  to  raise  themselves,  advise  them 
to  be  as  much  fools  as  they  can,  and  they'll  ne'er 
want  patrons  :  and  for  honesty,  if  your  "ladyship 
think  fit  to  retire  a  little  further,  you  shall  see  me 
perform  upon  a  gentleman  that  is  comins  this 
way.  » 

Clara.  Pr'ythee,  Lucia,  let  us  retreat  a  little, 
and  take  this  opportunity  of  some  divertisement, 
which  has  been  very  scarce  here  hitherto. 


[Act  m. 


Enter  SHIFT,  with  a  sack. 


Scapin.  Oh !  Shift — 

Shift.  Speak  not  too  loud,  my  master's  coming. 

Scapin.  1  am  glad  on't  ;  I  shall  teach  him  to  be- 
tray the  secrets  of  his  friend. 

Shift.  I  wonder  at  thy  valour,  thou  art  conti- 
nually venturing  that  body  of  thine  to  the  indignity 
of  bruises  and  indecent  bastinadoes. 

Scapin.  Difficulties  in  adventures  make  them 
pleasant  when  accomplished. 

Shift.  But  your  adventures,  how  comical  soever 
in  the  beginning,  are  sure  to  be  tragical  in  the  end. 

Scapin.  'Ti.s  no  matter,  I  hate  your  pusillanimous 
spirit.  Revenge  and  lechery  are  never  so  pleasant 
as  when  you  venture  hard  for  them.  Begone  :  here 
comes  my  man.  [Exit  Shift. 

Enter  Gripe. 

!  Oh  !  sir,  sir,  shift  for  yourself  quickly,  sir ;  quickly, 
sir,  for  heaven's  sake. 

Gripe.  What's  the  matter,  man? 
Scapin.  Heaven  !  is  this  a  time  to  ask  questions'? 
Will  you  be  murdered  instantly?  1  am  afraid  you'll 
be  killed  within  these  two  minutes. 

Gripe.  Mercy  on  me!  killed!  for  what? 
Scapin.  They  are   everywhere  looking  out  for 
you. 

Gripe.  Who,  who? 

Scnpiii.  The  brother  of  her  whom  your  son  has 
married  ;  he's  a  captain  of  a  privateer,  who  has  all 
sorts  of  rogues,  English,  Scotch,  Welch,  Irish, 
and  French,  under  his  command;  and  all  lying  in 
wait  now,  or  searching  for  you  to  kill  you,  because 
you  would  null  the  marriage:  they  run  up  and 
down  crying,  "  Where  is  the  rogue  Gripe?  where 
IS  the  dog?  where  is  the  slave  Gripe?"  They  watch 
for  you  so  narrowly  that  there's  no  getting  home  to 
your  house. 

Gripe.  Oh!  Scapin,  what  shall  I  do?  what  will 
become  of  me? , 

Scapin.  Nay,  heaven  knows;  but  if  you  come 
within  their  reach  they'll  De  Wit  you,  they'll  tear 
you  in  pieces— Hark ! 
Gripe.  Oh,  Lord! 
Scapin.  Hum  !  'tis  none  of  them. 
Gripe.  Canst  thou  find  no  way  for  mv  escape, 
dear  Scapin?  J  i    > 

Scapin.  I  think  I  have  found  one. 
Gripe.  Good  Scapin,  shew  thyself  a  man  now. 
Scapin.  1  shall  venture  being  most  immoderately 
beaten. 

Gri2)e.   Dear  Scapin,   do;   I   will  reward   thee 
bounteously:  I'll  give  thee  this  suit  when  I  have 
worn  it  eight  or  nine  months  longer. 
Scapin.  Listen  ;  who  are  these? 
Gripe.  God  forgive  me  !    Lord  have  mercy  upon 


Scapin.  No,  there's  nobody;  look,  if  you'll  save 
your  life,  go  into  this  sack  presently. 

Gripe.  Oh!  who's  there? 

Scapin.  Nobody.  Get  into  the  sack,  and  stir  not, 
whatever  happens ;  I'll  carry  you  as  a  bundle  of 
goods,  through  all  your  enemies,  to  the  major's 
house  of  the  castle. 

Gripe.  An  admirable  invention!  Oh,  Lord! 
quick  !  (  Gets  into  the  sack.) 

Sca2)in.  Yes,  'tis  an  excellent  invention,  if  you 
knew  all.  (^,siVe.)  Keep  in  your  head.  Oh!  here's 
a  rogue  coming  to  look  for  you. — {Lnitates  a  Welsh- 
man.) Do  you  hear?  I  pray  you,  where  is  Leander's 
father,  look  you? — {In  his  oivn  voice.)  How  should 
I  know?  What  would  you  have  with  him?  Lie 
close.  (Aside  to  Gripe.— Imitates.)  Have  with  him, 
look  you!  Hur  has  no  creat  pusiness,  but  hur 
would  have  satisfactions  and  reparations,  look  yoo, 
for  credits  and  honours  ;  by  Saint  Tavy,  he  shall 
not  put  the  injuries  and  afT'ronts  upon  my  captains, 
look  you  now,  sir,— (/k  kis  own  voice.)  He  affront 
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jthe  captain!  he  meddles  with  no  man. — (Imitates.) 
i  Yon,  lie,  sir,  look  you  ;  and  hur  will  give  you  beat- 
iings  and  cliastisenients  for  your  contradictions, 
when  hur  Welse  plood's  up,  look  you,  and  bur  will 
cudgel  your  packs  and  your  nottles ;  take  you 
that,  (beats  the  sack)  pray  you  now. — (In  his  own 
voice.)  Hold,  hold!  will  you  murder  me"!  I  know 
iuot  where  he  is,  not  I. —  (Imitates.)  Hur  will  teach 
saucy  Jacks  how  they  profook  hur  Welse  ploods 
and  hur  chollers;  and  for  the  old  rogue,  hur  will 
;  have  his  guts  and  his  plood,  look  you,  sir,  or  hur 
will  never  wear  leeks  upon  Saint  Tavy's  day  more, 
look  you. — (In  his  own  voice.)  Oh!  he  has  mauled 
ime  ;  a  d — d  Welsh  rascal  I 

Gripe.  You !  the  blows  fell  upon  my  shoulders. 
Oh,  oh! 

Scapin.  'Twas  only  the  end  of  the  stick  fell  on 
you,  the  main  substantial  part  of  the  cudgel  lighted 
jion  me. 

Gripe.  Why  did  not  you  stand  further  ofl'? 

Scapin.  Peace!  Here's  another  rogue. — (Imi- 
tates a  Lancushireman.)  Yaw  fellee  wi'tlie  sack 
I  there,  don'  yaw  knaw  whear  th'  auld  rascal  Gripe 
is? — {In  his  oivn  voice.)  Not  I;  but  here  is  no 
.  rascal. — (Imitates.)  Yaw  lee,  yav.'  doug,  yaw  knaw 
'  weel  enough  whear  he  is,  an'  yaw  don'  tell,  an' 
I  that  he  is  a  foo  rascal  as  any  in  aw  the  town  :  I's 
tell  a  that,  by 'r  lady.— (/n  his  otvn  voice.)  Not  I, 
sir,  I  know  neither,  sir,  not  I. — (Imitates.)  By  the 
mess,  an'  I  tak  thee  in  bout,  I's  raddle  the  bones 
on  thee;  I's  keeble  thee  to  some  tune. — (In  his  own 
voice.)  Me,  sir?  I  don't  understand  you.— (/»«'- 
fates.)  Why,  thaw'rt  his  man,  thaw  Hobble,  I'll 
stiile  the  nase  o"  thee. — (In  his  oivn  voice.)  Hold, 
hold,  sir  !  what  would  you  have  with  him  1 — (Imi- 
tates.) Why,  I  mun  knock  him  dawn  wi'  my 
kibbo,  the  first  bawt  to  the  graund,  and  then  I  mun 
beat  him  aw  to  pap,  by  the  mess,  and  after  ay  mun 
cut  oft"  the  lugs  and  naes  on  'em,  and  ay  wot,  he'll 
be  a  pretty  swatley  fellee  bawt  legs  and  naes. — 
(In  his  oivn  voice.)  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  know  not 
where  he  is ;  but  he  went  down  that  lane. — (Imi- 
tates.) This  lane,  sayn  ye?  Ays  lind  him,  by'r  lady, 
an  he  be  ab^)ve  grawnt. — (In  his  oivn  voice.)  So, 
he's  gone,  a  d — d  Lancashire  rascal. 

Gripe.  Oh  !  good  Scapin,  go  on  quickly, 

Scapin.  Hold!  here's  another.  {Gripe  pops  in 
his  head. — Imitates  an  Irishman.)  Dost  thou  hear, 
Sackman?  I,  pridee,  fare  is  de  d — d  dog,  Gripel — 
(In  his  oion  voice.)  Why,  what's  that  to  you?  what 
know  I? — (Imitates.)  Fat's  dat  to  me,  joy  I  by  my 
soul,  joy,  I  will  lay  a  great  blow  upon  thy  pate; 
and  de  devil  take  me,  but  I  will  make  thee  know 
fare  he  is,  indeed,  or  I'll  beat  upon  you  till  thou  dost 
know,  by  my  salvation,  indeed. — (In  his  own  voice.) 
I'll  not  be  beaten. — (Imitates.)  Now  the  devil  take 
ir.e,  I  swear  by  him  that  made  me,  if  thou  dost  not 
tell  fare  is  Gripe  but  I  will  beat  thy  father's  child 
very  much  indeed. — (In  his  own  voice.)  What  would 
you  have  me  do?  I  can't  tell  where  he  is.  But 
what  would  you  have  with  him  ? — (Imitates.)  Fat 
would  I  have  wid  him?  By  my  soul,  if  I  do  see 
him  I  will  make  murther  upon  hira  for  my  captain's 
sake. — (In  his  otvn  voice.)  Murder  him!  He'll  not 
be  murdered. — (Imitates.)  If  I  do  lay  my  eyes  upon 
him,  'gad  !  I  will  put  my  sword  into  his  bowels,  de 
devil  take  me,  indeed.  Fat  hast  dow  in  dat  sack, 
joy?  by  ray  salvation  t  will  look  into  it. — (In  his 
own  voice.)  But  yon  shall  not.  What  have  you  to 
do  with  it? — (Imitates.)  By  my  soul,  joy,  I  will 
put  my  rapier  into  it. 

Gripe.  Oh,  oh ! 

Scapin.  (Imitates.)  Fat,  it  does  grunt;  by  my 
salvation,  de  devil  take  me,  I  will  see  it,  indeed. — 
(In  his  own  voice.)  You  shall  not  see  my  sack;  I 
will  defend  it  with  my  life. — (Imitates.)  Den  I  will 
make  beat  upon  thy  body  :  take  that,  joy,  and  that, 
and  that,  (beats  him  in  the  sack)  upon  my  soul,  and 
so  I  do  take  ray  leave,  joy. — (In  his  own  voice.)  A 


plague  on  him!  he's  gone;  he  has  almo.st  killed 
me. 

Gripe.  Oh  !  I  can  hold  no  longer  :  the  blows  all 
fell  on  my  shoulders. 

Scapin.  You  can't  tell  me;  they  fell  on  mine. 
Oh,  my  shoulders! 

Gripe.  Your's  !    Oh,  my  shoulders ! 

Scapin  Peace!  they're  coming. — (In  a  hoarse 
seaman's  voice.)  Where  is  the  dog?  I'll  lay  him  on 
fore  and  aft,  swinge  him  with  a  cat-o'nine-tails, 
keel-haul,  and  then  hang  him  at  the  main-yard. — 
(In  broken  French-English.)  If  dere  be  no  more 
men  in  England  I  vill  kill  him  ;  I  vill  put  my  rapier 
in  his  body,  I  vill  give  him  two  tree  pushe  in  de 
gut. — (Imitates  a  number  of  voices.)  We  mun  go  this 

way  ;  o'  the  right  hand  ;  no,  to  the  left  hand Lie 

close.  (To  Gripe.) — Search  everywhere. — By  my 
salvation,  I  will  kill  the  d — d  dog. — An'  we  do 
catch  un  we'll  tear  un  in  pieces,  and  I  do  hear  he 
went  thic  way — no,  straight  forward.  Hold,  here 
is  his  man:  where's  your  master? — D — e!  where? 
in  hell?  speak. — (In  his  own  voice.)  Hold,  not  so 
furiously. — (Imitates.)  An'  you  don't  tell  us  where 
he  is,  we'll  murder  thee. — (In  his  own  voice.)  Do 
what  you  will,  gentlemen,  I  know  not. — (Imitates.) 
Lay  on  him  thick;  thwack  him  soundly. — (In  his 
ownvoice.)  Hold,  hold!  do  what  you  will,  I'll  never 
betray  my  master. — (Imitates.)  Knock  no  down, 
beat  un  zoundlj,  to  un,  at  un,  at  un,  at — (.^4*  he  is 
going  to  strike.  Gripe  peeps  out,  and  Scapin  runs 
off.)   . 

Gripe.  Oh!  dog,  traitor,  villain!  Is  this  your 
plot!  Would  you  have  murdered  me,  rogue "i 
Unheard-of  impudence ! 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Oh  !  brother  Thrifty,  yoa  come  to  see  me  laden 
with  disgrace;  the  villain  Scapin  has,  as  I  am  sen- 
sible now,  cheated  me  of  two  hundred  pounds.  This 
beating  brings  all  into  my  memory. 

Thrifty.  The  impudent  varlet  has  gulled  me  of 
the  same  sum. 

Gripe.  Nor  was  he  content  to  take  my  money, 
but  hath  abused  me  at  that  barbarous  rale,  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  tell  it;  but  he  shall  pay  for  it 
severely. 

Thrifty.  But  this  is  not  all,  brother;  one  misfor- 
tune is  the  forerunner  of  another  :  just  now  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  London  that  both  our  daughters 
have  run  away  from  their  governesses,  with  two 
wild  debauched  young  fellows  that  they  fell  in  love 
with. 

Enter  LuciA  antf  Ci.ARA. 

Lucia.  Was  ever  such  malicious  impudencieseen  ! 
— Ha!  surely,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  should  be  ray 
father. 

Clara.  And  the  other  mine,  whom  Scapin  has 
used  thus. 

Lucia.  Bless  u« !  returned,  and  we  not  know  of 
it. 

Clara.  What  will  they  say  to  find  us  here? 

Lucia.  My  dearest  father,  welcome  to  England  ! 

Thrifty.  My  daughter  Luce  ! 

Lucia.  The  same,  sir. 

Gripe.  My  Clara  here,  too? 

Clara.  Yes,  sir,  and  happy  to  see  your  safe 
arrival. 

Thrifty.  What  strange  destiny  has  directed  this 
happiness  to  us? 

J5Jjt<er  OCTAVIAN. 

Gripe.  Heyday  ! 

Thrifty.  Oh!  son,  I  have  a  wife  for  you. 

Oct.  Good  father,  all  your  propositions  are  vain ; 
I  must  needs  be  free,  and  tell  30U  I  am  engaged. 

Thrifty.  Look  you  now!  is  not  this  very  fine? 
Now  1  have  a  mind  to  be  merry  and  to  be  friends 
with  you  you'll  not  let  me.  Now,  will  you?  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Gripe's  daughter  here — 
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Oct.  I'll  never  marry  Mr.  Gripe's  daughter,  sir, 
as  long  as  I  live.  No,  jonder's  she  that  I  must 
love,  and  can  never  entertain  the  thought  of  any 
other. 

Clara.  Yes,  Octavian,  I  have  at  last  met  with 
my  father,  and  all  oar  fears  and  troubles  are  at  an 
end. 

Thrifty.  La  ye  now !  you  would  be  wiser  than 
the  father  that  begot  you,  would  you?  Did  not  I 
always  say  you  should  marry  Mr.  Gripe's  daugh- 
ter!    But  you  do  not  know  your  sister  Luce. 

Oct.  Unlooked-for  blessing !  why,  she's  my  friend 
Leander's  wife. 

Thrifty.  How,  Leander's  wife! 

Gripe.  What,  my  son  Leander? 

Oct.  Yes,  sir,  your  son,  Leander. 

Gripe.  Indeed!  Well,  brother  Thrifty,  'tis  true 
the  boy  was  always  a  good-natured  boy.  Well, 
now,  I  am  so  overjoyed,  that  I  could  laugh  till  I 
shook  my  shoulders,  but  that  I  dare  not,  they  are 
so  sore.    But  look,  here  he  comes. 

£«fer  Leander. 

_  Leand.  Sir,  I  beg  }'our  pardon,  I  find  my  mar- 
riage is  discovered;  nor  would  I,  indeed,  have 
longer  concealed  it;  this  is  my  wife,  I  must  own 
her. 

Gripe.  Brother  Thrifty,  did  you  ever  see  the 
like  ?  did  you  ever  see  the  like,  eh  ? 

Thrifty.  Own  her,  quotha!  why,  kiss  her,  kiss 
lier,  man.  Odsbodikins!  when  I  was  a  young 
fellow,  and  was  first  married,  I  did  nothing  else 
for  three  months. 

Gripe,  Well,  'tis  his  father's  own  child.  Just  so, 
brother,  was  it  with  me  upon  my  wedding-day  ;  J 
could  not  look  upon  my  dear  without  blushing ;  but 
when  we  were  a-bed,  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us! 
tnt  I'll  no  more. 

Leand.  Is  then  my  father  reconciled  to  me? 
Gripe.  Reconciled  to  thee!  why,  I  love  thee  at 
ray  heart,  man,  at  my  heart;  why,  'tis  my  brother 
"Thrifty's  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy,  whom  I  always  de- 
signed for  thy  wife;  and  that's  thy  sister  Clara 
married  to  Mr.  Octa  there. 

Leand.  Octavian,  are  we,  then,  brothers?  there 
is  nothing  that  I  could  have  rather  wished  after  the 
completing  of  my  happiness  with  my  charming 
Lucia. 

Thrifty.  Come,  sir,  hang  up  your  compliments 
in  the  hall  at  home,  they  are  old  and  out  of  fashion. 
Shift,  go  to  the  inn,  and  bespeak  a  supper  may  cost 
more  money  than  I  have  ready  to  pay  for,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  run  in  debt  to-night. 

Shift.  I  shall  obej  your  commands,  sir. 

Thrifty.  Then,  d'ye  hear"!  send  out  and  muster 

np  all  the  fiddlers  (blind  or  not  blind,  drunk  or 

sober)  in  the  town  ;  let  not  so  much  as  the  roaster 

of  tunes,  with  his  cracked  cymbal  in  a  case,  escape 

Gripe.  Well,  what  would  I  give  now  for  the 
fellow  that  sings  the  song  at  my  lord  mayor's  feast ; 
I  myself  would  make  an  epithalaminm  by  way  of 
sonnet,  and  he  should  set  a  tune  to  it;  'twas  the 
prettiest  he  had  last  time. 


Enter  Sly. 


Sly.  Oh !  gentlemen,  here  is  the  strangest  acci- 
dent fallen  out. 

Thrifty.  What's  the  matter? 

Sly.  Poor  Scapin ! 

Gripe.  Ha!  rogue!  let  him  be  hanged.  I'll  hang 
him  myself. 

Sly.  Oh!  sir,  that  trouble  yon  may  spare;  for 
passing  by  a  place  where  they  were  building,  a 
great  stone  fell  upon  his  head,  and  broke  his  skull, 
so  vou  may  see  his  brains. 

Thrifty.  Where  is  he? 

Sly,  Yonder  he  comes. 

Enter  ScAPiN  between  two  men,  his  head  wrapped  up 
in  linen  as  if  he  had  been  wounded. 

Scapin.  Oh  me  !  oh  me  !  gentlemen,  yoa  see  me, 
yon  see  me  in  a  sad  condition,  cut  off  like  a  flower 
in  the  prime  of  my  years  ;  but  yet  I  could  not  die 
without  the  pardon  of  those  I  have  wronged:  yes, 
gentlemen,  I  beseech  yon  to  forgive  me  all  the  in- 
juries that  I  have  done';  but  more  especially  I  beg 
of  you  Mr.  Thrifty,  and  my  good  master,  Mr. 
Gripe. 

Thrifty.  For  my  part  I  pardon  thee  freely;  go 
and  die  in  peace. 

Scapin.  Bat  'tis  you,  sir,  I  have  most  offended, 
by  the  inhuman  bastinadoes  which — 

Gripe.  Pr'ythee,  speak  no  more  of  that;  I  for- 
give thee,  too. 

Scapin.  'Twas  a  most  wicked  insolence  in  me, 
that  I  should,  with  a  vile  crab-tree  cudgel — 

Gripe.  Pish!  no  more;  I  say  I  am  satisfied. 

Scapin.  And  now,  so  near  my  death,  'tis  an  in- 
expressible grief  that  I  should  dare  to  lift  my  hand 
against — 

Gripe.  Hold  thy  peace,  or  die  quickly;  I  tell 
thee  I  have  forgot  all. 

_  Scapin.  Alas  !  how  good  a  man  you  are  I  But, 
sir,  do  yon  pardon  me  freely  and  from  the  bottom 
of  your  heart  those  merciless  drubs  that — 

Gripe.  Pr'ythee,  speak  no  more  of  it;  I  forgive 
thee  freely,  here's  my  hand  upon  it. 

Scapin.  Oh!  sir,  how  much  your  goodness  re- 
vives me  !  {Pulls  off  his  cap.) 

Gripe.  How's  that!  Friend,  take  notice,  I  par- 
don thee,  but  'tis  upon  condition  that  yoa  are  sure 
to  die. 

Scapin.  Oh,  me !  I  begin  to  faint  again. 

Thrifty.  Come,  fie !  brother,  never  let  revenge 
employ  your  thoughts  now;  forgive  him,  forgive 
him  without  any  condition. 

Gripe.  A  deuce  on't  1  brother,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  he  beat  me  basely  and  scurvily ;  never  stir, 
he  did.  But  since  yon  will  have  it  so,  I  do  forgive 
him. 

Thrifty,  Now,  then,  let's  to  sapper,  and  in  our 
mirth  drown  and  forget  all  troubles. 

Scapin.  Ay,  and  let  them  carry  me  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  : 

Where  in  my  chair  of  state  Pll  sit  at  ease. 
And  eat  and  drink,  that  I  may  die  in  peace. 

\_A  dance.    Exeunt, 
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Scene  I. — Sherwood  Forest. 
Enter  several  Courtiers  as  lost. 

1  Conr.  'Tis  horrid  dark ;  aud  tbis  wood,  I  be- 
lieve, has  neither  end  nor  side. 

4  Cowr.  You  mean,  to  get  out  atj  for  we  have 
found  one  in,  you  see. 

2  Cour.  I  wish  our  good  King  Harry  had  kept 
nearer  home  to  hunt.  In  my  mind,  the  pretty, 
tame  deer  in  London  make  mucli  better  sport  than 
the  wild  ones  in  Sherwood  Forest. 

3  Cour.  I  can't  tell  which  way  his  majesty  went, 
nor  whether  anybody  is  with  hira  or  not;  but  let 
US  keep  together,  pray. 

4  Cour.  Ay,  ay;  like  true  courtiers,  take  care 
of  ourselves,  whatever  becomes  of  master. 

2  Crur.  Well,  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  lost  in 
the  dark. 

4  Cour.  It  is ;  and  yet  it's  so  common  a  case, 
that  one  would  not  think  it  should  be  at  all  so. 
Why,  we  are  all  of  us  lost  in  the  dark  every  day 
of  our  lives.  Knaves  keep  us  in  the  dark  by  their 
cunning,  and  fools  by  their  ignorance.  Divines 
lose  us  in  dark  mysteries;  lawyers  in  dark  cases  ; 
and  statesmen  in  dark  intrigues  :  nay,  the  light  of 
reason,  which  we  so  much  boast  of,  what  is  it  but 
a  dark-lanthorn,  which  just  serves  to  j)revent  us 
from  running  our  nose  against  a  post,  perhaps?  but 
is  no  more  able  to  lead  us  out  of  the  dark  mists  of 
error  and  ignorance,  in  which  we  are  lost,  than  an 


ignis  fatuus  would  be  to  conduct  us  out  of  this 
wood. 

I  Cour.  But,  my  lord,  this  is  no  time  for  preach- 
ing, methinks  :  and,  for  all  your  morals,  day-light 
would  be  much  preferable  to  this  darkness,  I  be- 
lieve. 

3  Cour.  Indeed  would  it.  But  come,  let  us  go 
on  ;  we  shall  find  some  house  or  other  by-and-by. 

4  Cour.  Come  along.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  KiNG. 

King.  No,  no  ;  this  can  be  no  pnblic  road,  that's 
certain.  I  am  lost,  quite  lost,  indeed  !  Of  what  ad- 
vantage is  it  now  to  be  a  king!  Night  shews  me 
no  respect ;  I  cannot  see  better,  nor  walk  so  well 
as  another  man.  What  is  a  kingl  Is  he  not  wiser 
than  another  man  1  Not  without  his  counsellors,  I 
^plainly  find.  Is  he  not  more  powerful"!  I  oft  have 
been  told  so,  indeed  ;  but  what  now  can  ray  power 
command]  Is  he  not  greater,  and  more  magnifi- 
cent'! When  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded 
with  nobles  and  flatterers,  perhaps  he  may  think 
so  ;  but  when  lost  in  a  wood,  alas  !  what  is  he  but 
a  common  man?  His  wisdom  knows  not  which  is 
north  and  which  is  south  :  his  power  a  beggar's 
dog  would  bark  at,  and  his  greatness  the  beggar 
would  not  bow  to.  And  yet  how  oft  are  we  putted 
up  with  these  false  attributes!  Well,  in  losing  the 
monarch,  I  have  found  the  man.  (The  report  of  a 
gun  is  heard.)  Hark  !  some  villain,  sure,  is  near. 
What  were  it  best  to  dol    Will  my  majesty  pro- 
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[Scene  2. 


tect  me  ?  No.  Throw  majestj  aside,  then,  and  let 
manhood  do  it. 

Enter  the  MiLLiiR  OF  Mansfield. 

Miller.  I  believe  I  hear  the  rogue.  Who's  there? 

King.  No  rogue,  I  assare  you. 

Miller.  Little  better,  friend,  I  believe.  Who 
fired  that  gun  1 

Kintj.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Miller.  You  lie,  I  believe. 

King.  Lie !  lie !  how  strange  it  seems  to  be 
talked  to  in  this  style!  (^sjrfe.)— Upon  my  word,  I 
don't. 

Miller.  Come,  come,  sirrah,  confess ;  you  have 
shot  one  of  the  king's  deer,  have  not  you"! 

King.  No,  indeed;  I  owe  the  king  more  re- 
spect. I  heard  a  gun  go  oft",  and  was  afraid  some 
robbers  might  have  been  near. 

Miller.  I  m  not  bound  to  believe  this,  friend. 
Pray,  who  are  you?  what's  your  name  1 

King.  Name  ! 

Miller.  Name !  yes,  name.  Why,  you  have  a 
name,  have  not  you  1  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
what  is  your  business  here? 

King.  These  are  questions  I  have  not  been  used 
to,  honest  man. 

Miller.  May  be  so ;  bnt  they  are  questions  no 
lione.st  man  would  be  afraid  to  answer,  I  think. 
So,  if  you  can  give  no  better  account  of  yourself,  J 
shall  make  bold  to  take  you  along  with  me,  if  you 
please. 

King.  With  you!  What  authority  have  you  to — 

Miller.  The  king's  authority,  if  I  must  give  you 
an  account,  sir.  t  am  John  Cockle,  the  miller  of 
Mansfield,  one  of  his  majesty's  keepers  in  this  fo- 
rest of  Sherwood;  and  I  will  let  no  suspected  fel- 
low pass  this  way,  that  cannot  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  himself  than  you  have  done,  I  promise 
you. 

King.  I  must  submit  to  my  own  authority. 
(Aside.) — Very  well,  sir;  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
king  has  so  good  an  officer ;  and  since  I  find  you 
have  his  authority,  I  will  give  you  a  better  account 
of  myself,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  hear  it. 

Miller.  It's  more  than  you  deserve,  I  believe. — 
Bnt  let's  hear  what  you  can  say  (or  yourself. 

King,  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  king 
as  well  as  you  ;  and,  perhaps,  should  be  as  unwil- 
ling to  see  any  wrong  done  him.  I  came  down 
with  him  to  hunt  in  this  forest;  and  the  chace 
leading  us  to-day  a  great  way  from  home,  I  am 
benighted  in  this  wood,  and  have  lost  my  way. 

Miller.  This  does  not  sound  well ;  if  you  have 
been  a-hunting,  pray  where  is  your  hor.se  1 

King.  I  have  tired  my  horse  so,  that  he  lay 
down  under  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

Miller.  If  I  thought  I  might  believe  this,  now — 

King.  I  am  not  used  to  lie,  honest  man. 

Miller.  What,  do  you  live  at  court,  and  not  lie  1 
that's  a  likely  story,  indeed. 

King.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  speak  truth  now,  I 
assure  you;  and  to  convince  you  of  it,  if  you  will 
attend  me  to  Nottingham,  if  I  am  near  it,  or  give 
me  a  night's  lodging  in  your  own  house,  here  is 
something  to  pay  yon  for  your  trouble;  and  if  that 
be  not  snfiicient,  I  will  satisfy  you  in  the  morning 
to  your  utmost  desire. 

_  Miller,  Ay,  now  I  am  convinced  you  are  a  cour- 
tier;  here  is  a  little  bribe  for  to-day,  and  a  large 
promise  for  to-morrow,  both  in  a  breath.  Here, 
take  it  again,  and  take  this  along  with  it:  John 
Cockle  is  no  courtier ;  he  can  do  what  he  ought 
without  a  bribe. 

King.  Thou  art  a  very  extraordinary  man,  I 
must  own  ;  and  I  should  be  glad,  methinks,  to  be 
farther  acquainted  with  thee. 

Miller.    Thee,  and  thou  !    Pr'ythee,  don't  thee 


and  thou  me;  I  believe  I  am  as  good  a  man  as 
yourself,  at  least. 

King.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Miller.  Nay,  I  am  not  angry,  friend ;  only  I 
don't  love  to  be  too  familiar  with  anybody,  before 
I  know  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not. 

King,  You  are  in  the  right.  But  what  am  I  to  doT 

Miller,  You  may  do  what  you  please.  You  are 
twelve  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  all  the  way 
through  this  thick  wood;  but  if  you  be  resolved 
upon  going  thither  to-night,  I  will  put  you  in  the 
road,  and  direct  you  the  best  I  can  ;  or  if  you  will 
accept  of  such  poor  entertainment  as  a  miller  can 
give,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  stay  all  night;  and, 
in  the  morning,  I  will  go  with  you  myself. 

King,  And  cannot  you  go  with  me  to-night? 

Milter,  J  would  not  go  with  you  to-night,  if  you 
were  the  king. 

King,  Then  I  must  go  with  you,  I  think. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IL— The  Town  of  Mansfield. 

Enter  DiCK. 

Dick,  Well,  dear  Mansfield,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thy  face  again.  But  my  heart  aches,  methinks,  for 
fear  this  should  be  only  a  trick  of  theirs  to  get  me 
into  their  power  :  yet,  the  letter  seems  to  be  writ- 
ten with  an  air  of  sincerity,  I  confess  ;  and  the 
girl  was  never  used  to  lying,  till  she  kept  a  lord 
company.  Let  me  see,  I'll  read  it  once  more. — 
"Dear  Richard,— I  am,  at  last,  (though  much  too 
late  for  me,)  covinced  of  the  injury  done  to  us  both 
by  that  base  man,  who  made  me  think  youfahe.  He 
contrived  these  letters  ivhich  I  send  you,  to  make  me 
think  you  just  upon  the  point  of  being  married  to  ano- 
ther, a  thought  I  could  not  bear  with  patience;  so, 
aiming  at  revenge  on  you,  consented  to  my  own  un- 
doing. But,  for  your  own  sake,  I  beg  you  to  return 
hither  ;  for  I  have  some  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  you 
justice,  which  is  the  only  comj'ort  of  your  most  dis- 
tressed, but  ever  affectionate, — Peggy." — There  can 
be  no  cheat  in  this,  sure!  the  letters  she  has  sent 
are,  I  think,  a  proof  of  her  sincerity.  Well,  I  will 
go  to  her,  however :  I  cannot  think  she  will  again 
betray  me.  If  she  have  as  much  tenderness  left 
for  me,  as,  in  spite  of  her  ill  usage,  I  still  feel  for 
her,  I'm  sure  she  won't.  Let  me  see;  t  am  not 
far  from  the  house,  I  believe,  [Exit, 

Scene  III. — A  Room. 
Peggy  and  Phcebe  discovered, 

Phcebe.  Pray,  madam,  make  yourself  easy. 

Peggy.  Ah  I  Phoebe,  she  that  has  lost  her  virtue, 
has  lost  with  it  her  ease,  and  all  her  happiness. 
Believing,  cheated  fool !  to  think  liim  false. 

Phcebe.  Be  patient,  madam ;  I  hope  yon  will 
shortly  be  revenged  on  that  deceitful  lord. 

Peggy.  I  hope  1  shall;  for  that  were  just  re- 
venge. But  will  revenge  make  me  happy  ?  will  it 
excuse  my  falsehood?  will  it  restore  me  to  the 
heart  of  my  much-injured  love?  Ah  I  no.  That 
blooming  innocence  he  us'd  to  praise,  and  call  the 
greatest  beauty  of  our  sex,  is  gone.  I  have  no 
charm  left  that  might  renew  that  (lame  I  took  such 
pains  to  quench.  {Knocking  at  the  door.)  See 
who's  there. — Oh,  heavens!  'tis  he.  Alas  !  that 
ever  I  siiould  be  ashamed  to  see  the  man  1  love. 
(  Weeps.) 

Enter  DiCK,  who  stands  looking  on  her  at  a 
distance. 

Dick.  Well,  Peggy,  (but  I  suppose  you're  ma- 
dam now  in  that  fine  dress,)  j'ou  see  you  have 
brought  me  back  :  is  it  to  triumpli  in  your  false- 
hood, or  am  I  to  receive  the  slighted  leavings  of 
your  fine  lord? 


Scene  4.] 
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Peggy.  Oh  !  Richard,  after  the  injury  I  have 
done  you,  I  cannot  look  on  you  without  confusion: 
but  do  not  think  so  hardly  of  ine  ;  I  staid  not  to  he 
slis'ited  by  iiini,  for  the  moment  I  discovered  his 
vile  plot  on  you,  I  fled  his  sight,  nor  could  he  ever 
prevail  to  see  nre  since, 

Dick.  Ah  !  Pe;rgy,  you  were  too  hasty  in  believ- 
ing; and  much  I  fear  the  vengeance  aimed  at  me 
had  other  charms  to  recommend  it  to  you  :  such 
bravery  as  that  (pointing  to  her  clothes)  I  had  not  to 
bestow  ;  but  if  a  tender  honest  heart  could  please, 
you  had  it  all;  and  if  I  wished  for  more  'twas  for 
your  sake. 

Peggy.  Oh !  Richard,  when  you  consider  the 
wicked  stratagem  he  contrived,  to  make  me  think 
you  base  and  deceitful,  I  hope  you  will,  at  least, 
pity  my  folly,  and,  in  some  measure,  excuse  my 
falsehood;  that  you  will  forgive  me,  I  dare  not 
hope. 

Dick.  To  be  forced  to  fly  from  my  friends  and 
country  for  a  crime  that  I  was  innocent  of,  is  an 
injury  that  I  cannot  easily  forgive,  to  be  sure;  but 
if  you  are  less  guilty  of  it  than  I  thought,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  ;  and  if  your  design  be  really,  as  you 
say,  to  clear  me  and  to  expose  the  baseness  of  him 
that  betrayed  and  ruined  you,  I  will  joiu  with  you 
with  all  my  heart.  But  how  do  you  propose  to  do 
this? 

Peggy.  The  King  is  now  in  this  forest  a  hunting, 
and  our  young  lord  is  every  day  with  hira  :  now,  I 
think,  if  we  could  take  some  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing ourselves  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  complaining 
of  the  injustice  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  some  effect  upon  him. 

Dick.  If  we  were  suffered  to  make  him  sensible 
of  it,  perhaps  it  might;  but  the  complaints  of  such 
little  folks  as  we  seldom  reach  the  ears  of  ma- 
jesty. 

Peggy.  We  can  but  try. 

Dick.  Well,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  fa- 
ther's, and  stay  there  till  such  an  opportunity  hap- 
pens, I  shall  believe  you  in  earnest,  and  will  join 
with  you  in  your  design. 

Peggy.  I  will  do  anything  to  convince  you  of  my 
sincerity,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
which  have  been  done  you. 

Dick.  Will  you  go  now  1 

Peggy.  I'll  be  with  you  in  less  than  an  hour. 

lExeunt. 
SCENU  I\.—The  Mill. 

Margery  and  K\'IE  discovered,  knitting. 

Kate.  Oh  dear!  I  would  not  see  a  spirit  for  all 
the  world  ;  but  I  love  dearly  to  hear  stories  of 
them.    Well,  and  what  then? 

Mar.  And  so,  at  last,  in  a  dismal  hollow  tone,  it 
cried— -(y4  knocking  at  the  door  frightens  them  both; 
they  scream  out,  and  throw  down  their  knitting.) 

Mar.  and  Kate.  Lord  bless  us!  what's  that"! 

Kate.  Oh  dear!  mother,  it's  some  judgment  upon 
us,  I'm  afraid.  They  say,  talk  of  the  devil  and  he'll 
appear. 

Mar.  Kate,  go  and  see  who's  at  the  door. 

Kate.  I  durst  not  go,  mother ;  do  you  go. 

Mar,  Come,  let's  both  go. 

Kate.  Now  don't  si)eak  as  if  you  were  afraid. 

Mar.  No,  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it.  Who's 
there  1 

Dick.  (  Without.)  What,  won't  you  let  me  in? 

Kate.  Oh,  gemini!  it's  like  our  Dick,  I  think: 
he's  certainly  dead,  and  it's  his  spirit. 

Mar.  Heaven  forbid  !  1  think  in  my  heart  it's  he 
himself.     Open  the  door,  Kate. 

Kale.  Nay,  do  you. 

Mar.  Come,  we'll  both  open  it.  {They  open  the 
door. ) 

Enter  DiCK. 

Dick.  Dear  mother,  how  do  you  do?  I  thought 
you  would  not  have  let  me  in. 


1  Mar.  Dear  child,  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  thee;  but 
•  I  was  so  frightened  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Kate.  Dear  brother,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  how 
have  you  done  this  long  while? 

Dick,  ^'ery  well,  Kate.    But  where 's  my  father? 

Mar.  He  heard  a  gun  go  off  just  now,  and  he's 
gone  to  see  who  it  is. 

Dick,  What,  they  love  venison  at  Mansfield  as 
well  as  ever,  I  suppose? 

Kate.  Av,  and  they  will  have  it,  too. 

Miller,  (iVithout.)  Ho!  Madge,  Kate!  bring  a 
liglil  here. 

Mar,  Yonder  he  is. 

Kate.  Has  he  catched  the  rogue,  I  wonder? 

Enter  the  KING  and  the  MiLLER  OF  MANSFIELD, 

Mar.  Who  have  you  got? 

Miller.  I  have  brought  thee  a  stranger,  Madge  j 
thou  must  give  him  a  supper,  and  a  lodging  if  thou 
canst. 

Mar.  You  have  got  a  better  stranger  of  your 
own,  I  can  tell  you  :   Dick's  come. 

Miller.  Dick!  where  is  he?  why,  Dick,  howis't, 
my  lad  ? 

Dick.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  father. 

King,  A  little  more,  and  you  had  pushed  me 
down. 

Miller,  'Faith !  sir,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  my  boy.  He  has  been  at  London, 
and  I  have  not  seen  him  these  four  years. 

King.  Well,  I  shall  once  in  my  life  have  the 
hap|)iness  of  being  treated  as  a  common  man  ;  and 
of  seeing  human  nature  without  disguise.    (Aside,) 

Miller,  What  has  brought  thee  home  so  unex- 
pectedly ? 

Dick.  You  will  know  that  presently. 

Miller,  Of  that  by-and-by  then.  We  have  got 
the  King  down  in  the  forest  a  hunting  this  season, 
and  this  honest  gentleman,  who  came  down  with 
his  majesty  from  London,  has  been  with  him  to-day, 
it  seems,  and  has  lost  his  way.  Come,  Madge,  see 
what  thou  canst  get  for  supper.  Kill  a  couple  of  the 
best  fowls  ;  and  go  you,  Kate,  and  draw  a  pitcher 
of  ale.  [Exeunt  Mar.  and  Kate.~\  We  are  famous, 
sir,  at  Mansfield,  for  good  ale,  and  for  honest  fel- 
lows that  know  how  to  drink  it. 

King.  Good  ale  will  be  acceptable  at  present, 
for  I  am  very  dry.  But,  pray,  how  came  your  son 
to  leave  you  and  go  to  London? 

Miller.  Why,  that's  a  story  which  Dick,  per- 
haps, won't  like  to  have  told. 

King.  Then  I  don't  desire  to  hear  it. 

Enter  Kate,  with  an  earthen  pitcher  of  ale  and  a 
horn. 

Miller.  So,  now  do  you  go  help  your  mother. 
[Exit  Kate.]  Sir,  my  hearty  service  to  you. 

King,  Thankye,  sir.  This  plain  sincerity  and 
freedom  is  a  happiness  unknown  to  kings.  {Aside.} 

Miller.  Come,  sir. 

King.  Richard,  my  service  to  you, 

Dick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Miller.  Well,  Dick,  and  how  dost  thou  like  Lon- 
don?   Come,  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 

Dick,  Seen  !    I  have  seen  the  land  of  promise. 

Miller.  The  land  of  promise  !  \Vhat  dost  Ihoii 
mean  ? 

Dick,  The  court,  father. 

Miller.  Thou  wilt  never  leave  joking. 

Dick.  To  be  serious,  then,  I  have  seen  the  dis- 
appointment of  my  hopes  and  expectations  ;  and 
that's  more  than  one  would  wish  to  see. 

Miller.  What,  wouUl  tlie  great  man,  thou  wast 
recommended  to  do,  nothing  at  all  for  thee  at 
last? 

Dick.  Why,  yes ;  he  would  promise  me  to  the 
last. 

Miller.  Zoons!  do  the  courtiers  think  their  de- 
pendents can  eat  promises? 
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[Scene  6. «' 


Dick.  No,  no;  they  never  trouble  their  heads  , 
to  think  whether  we  eat  or  not.  I  have  now 
dangled  after  his  lordship  several  j'ears,  tantalized 
with  hopes  and  expectations ;  this  year  promised 
one  place,  the  next  another,  and  the  third,  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of — a  disappointment.  One  falls, 
and  it  was  promised  before  ;  another,  and  I  am  just 
an  hour  too  late ;  a  third,  and  it  stops  the  month  of 
a  creditor ;  a  fourth,  and  it  pays  the  hire  of  a  flat- 
terer ;  a  fifth,  and  it  bribes  a  vote ;  and  the  sixth,  I 
am  promised  still.  But  having  thus  slept  away 
some  years,  I  awoke  from  my  dream:  my  lord,  I 
found,  was  so  far  from  having  it  in  his  power  to 
get  a  place  for  me,  that  he  had  been  all  this  while 
seeking  after  one  for  himself. 

Miller.  Poor  Dick !  And  is  plain  honesty  then  a 
recommendation  to  no  place  at  court? 

Dick.  It  may  recommend  you  to  be  a  foohnan, 
perhaps,  but  nothing  further ;  nothing  further,  in- 
deed. If  you  look  higher,  you  must  furnish  your- 
self with  other  qualiHcations :  you  must  learn  to 
say  ay  or  no,  to  run  or  stand,  to  fetch  or  carry,  or 
leap  over  a  stick  at  the  word  of  command.  You 
must  be  master  of  the  arts  of  flattery,  insinuation, 
dissimulation,  application,  and  (pointing  to  his  palm) 
right  application,  too,  if  you  hope  to  succeed. 

King.  You  don't  consider  I  am  a  courtier,  me- 
thinks. 

Dick.  Not  I,  indeed ;  'tis  no  concern  of  mine 
what  you  are.  If  in  general  my  character  of  the 
court  is  true,  'tis  not  my  fault  it's  disagreeable  to 
your  worship.  There  are  particular  exceptions,  I 
own,  and  I  hope  you  may  be  one. 

King.  Nay,  I  don't  want  to  be  flattered,  so  let 
that  pass.  Here's  better  success  to  you  the  next 
time  yon  come  to  London. 

Dick.  I  thank  you  ;  but  I  don't  design  to  see  it 
again  in  haste. 

Miller.  No,  lio,  Dick  ;  instead  of  depending  upon 
lords'  promises,  depend  upon  the  labour  of  thine 
ov?n  hands  ;  expect  nothing  but  what  thou  canst 
earn,  and  then  thou  wilt  not  be  disappointed.  But, 
come,  I  want  a  description  of  London;  thou  hast 
told  us  nothing  thou  hast  seen  yet. 

Dick.  Oh !  'tis  a  fine  place !  I  have  seen  large 
houses  and  small  hospitality  ;  great  men  do  little 
actions,  and  fine  ladies  do  nothing  at  all.  I  have 
seen  the  honest  lawyers  of  Westminster-hall,  and 
the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  'Change-alley  ;  the  po- 
litic madmen  of  coffee-houses,  and  the  wise  states- 
men of  Bedlam.  I  have  seen  merry  tragedies,  and 
sad  comedies ;  devotion  at  an  opera,  and  mirth  at 
a  sermon  ;  I  have  seen  fine  clothes  at  St.  James's, 
and  long  bills  at  Ludgate-hill.  I  have  seen  poor 
grandeur  and  rich  poverty;  high  honours  and  low 
flattery;  great  pride  and  no  merit.  In  short,  I  have 
seen  a  fool  with  a  title,  a  knave  with  a  pension,  and 
an  honest  man  with  a  threadbare  coat.  Fray,  how 
do  you  like  London? 

Miller.  And  is  this  the  best  description  thou 
canst  give  of  it? 

Dick.  Yes. 

King:  Why,  Richard,  you  are  a  satirist,  I  find. 

Dick.  I  love  to  speak  truth,  sir;  if  that  happens 
to  be  satire,  I  can't  help  it. 

Miller.  Well,  if  this  be  London,  give  me  my 
country  cottage  ;  which,  though  it  is  not  a  great 
house,  nor  a  fine  house,  is  my  own  house,  and  I  can 
shew  a  receipt  for  the  building  on't.  But,  come, 
sir,  our  supper,  I  believe,  is  ready  for  us,  by  this 
time;  and  to  such  as  I  have,  you're  as  welcome  as 
a  prince. 

King.  I  thank  you.  [JEJxeanf. 

Scene  V The  Wood. 

Enter  several  Keepers. 

\Keep.  The  report  of  a  gun  was  somewhere  this 
way,  I'm  sure. 


2  Keep.  Yes;  but  I  can  never  believe  that  any-  < 
body  would  come  deer-stealing  so  dark  anight  as  ' 
this. 

3  Keep.  Where  did  the  deer  harbour  to-day? 

4  Keep.  There  was  a  herd  lay  upon  Hamilton-   i 
hill,  another  just  by  Robin  Hood's  chair,  and  a 
third  here  in  Mansfield  wood. 

1  Keep.  Ay,  those  they  have  been  amongst. 

2  Keep.  But  we  shall  never  be  able  to  find  them 
to-night,  'tis  so  dark. 

3  Keep.  No,  no  ;  let's  go  back  again. 

1  Keep.  Zoons  I  you're  afraid  of  a  broken  head,  I 
suppose,  if  we  should  find  'em  ;  and  so  had  rather 
slink  back  again.  Hark!  stand  close.  I  hear  them 
coming  this  way. 

Enter  the  Courtiers, 

1  Cour.  Did  not  yon  hear  somebody  just  now? 
'Faith !  I  begin  to  be  afraid  we  shall  meet  with 
some  misfortune  to-night. 

2  Cour.  Why,  if  anybody  should  take  what  we 
have  got,  we  made  made  a  fine  business  of  it. 

3  Cour.  Let  them  take  it  if  they  will;  I  am  so 
tired  I  shall  make  but  small  resistance.  (^The 
Keepers  rush  upon  them.) 

2  Keep.  Ay,  rogues,  rascals,  and  villains!  yoa 
have  got  it,  have  you? 

2  Cour.  Indeed,  we  have  got  but  very  little,  bat 
what  we  have  you're  welcome  to,  if  you  will  but 
use  us  civillj'. 

1  Keep.  Oh  !  yes,  very  civilly  ;  you  deserve  to  bo- 
used civilly,  to  be  sure. 

4  Cour.  Why,  what  have  we  done  that  we  may 
not  be  civilly  used? 

1  Keep,  Come,  come,  don't  trifle ;  surrender. 

1  Cour.  I  have  but  three  half-crowns  about  me. 

2  Cour.  Here's  three  and  sixpence  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen. 

3  Cour.  Here's  my  watch  ;  I  have  no  money  at 
all. 

4  Cour.  Indeed,  I  have  nothing  in  my  pocket 
but  a  snuff-box. 

4  Keep.  What,  the  dogs  want  to  bribe  us,  do 
they?  No,  rascals;  you  shall  go  before  the  justice 
to-morrow,  depend  on't. 

4  Coar.  Before  the  justice !  What,  for  being 
robbed? 

1  Keep.  For  being  robbed!  What  do  you  mean? 
Who  has  robbed  you? 

4  Cour.  Why,  did  not  you  just  now  demand  our 
money,  gentlemen? 

2  Keep.  Oh  !  the  rascals  !  they  will  swear  a  rob- 
bery against  us,  I  warrant. 

4  Cour.  A  robbery !   Ay,  to  be  sure. 

1  Keep.  No,  no;  we  did  not  demand  your  money, 
we  demanded  the  deer  you  have  killed. 

4  Cour.  The  devil  take  the  deer,  I  say !  he  led 
us  a  chase  of  six  hours,  and  got  away  from  us  at 
last. 

1  Keep.  Zoons  I  ye  dogs,  do  ye  think  to  banter 
us?  I  tell  ye,  yon  have  this  night  shot  one  of  the 
king's  deer:  didn't  we  hear  the  gun  go  off?  did  not 
we  hear  you  say  you  were  afraid  it  should  be  taken 
from  you  ? 

2  Cour,  We  were  afraid  our  money  should  be 
taken  from  us. 

1  Keep.  Come,  come,  no  more  shufiQing:  I  tell 
ye,  you're  all  rogues,  and  we'll  have  you  hanged, 
you  may  depend  on't.  Come,  let's  take  them  to  old 
Cockle's  ;  we're  not  far  off;  we'll  keep  them  there 
all  night,  and  to-morrow  morning  we'll  away  with 
them  before  the  justice. 

4  Cour.  A  very  pretty  adventure!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  \l.—The  Mill. 

The  King,  Miller  of  Mansfield,  Margery, 
and  Dick  discovered,  at  supper. 

Miller.  Come,  sir,  you  must  mend  a  bad  supper 
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iwith  a 'glass  of  good  ale;  here's  King  Harry's 

Ibealtb. 

;    King.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  Richard,  here  s 

King  Harry's   health ;   I   hope  you   are   courtier 

enough  to  pledge  nie,  are  not  you? 

Dick.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  I'll  drink  the  King's  health 
with  all  my  heart. 

Mar.  Come,  sir,  my  humble  service  to  you,  and 
much  good  may  do  ye  with  your  poor  supper;  I 
wish  it  had  been  better. 
King.  You  need  make  no  apologies. 
Mar.  We  are  obliged  to  your  goodness  in  ex- 
cusing our  rudeness. 

,  Miller.  Pr'ythee,  Margery,  don't  trouble  the 
1  gentleman  with  compliments. 

;  Mar.  Lord!  husband,  if  one  had  no  more  man- 
ners than  you,  the  gentleman  would  take  us  all  for 
hogs. 

;  Miller.  Now,  I  think,  the  more  compliments  the 
less  manners. 

King.  I  think  so  too.  Compliments  in  discourse, 
I  believe,  are  like  ceremonies  in  religion  ;  the  one 
j  has  destroyed  all  true  piety,  and  the  other  all  sin- 
cerity and  plain-dealing. 

Miller.  Then  a  fig  for  all  ceremony  and  conipli- 
'  ments  too :  give  us  thy  hand  ;  and  let  us  drink  and 
be  merry. 
King.  Right,  honest  miller,  let  us  drink  and  be 
i  merry.    Come,  have  you  got  e'er  a  good  song? 
1      Miller.  Ah !   my  singing  days  are  over,  but  my 
man  Joe  has  got  an  excellent  one;  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  hear  it,  I'll  call  him  in. 
King,  ^^'ith  all  my  heart. 
Miller.  Joe! 

Enter  JoE. 

Miller.  Come,  Joe,  drink,  boy  ;  I  have  promised 
this  gentleman  that  you  shall  sing  him  your  last 
new  song. 

Joe.  Well,  master,  if  you  have  promised  it  him, 
he  shall  have  it. 

SONG.— JoK. 
How  happy  a  slate  does  the  miller  possess ! 
Who  would  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less  ; 
On  his  mill  and  himself  he  depends  for  support. 
Which  is  better  than  servilely  cringing  at  court. 
What  though  he  all  dusty  and  whiten' d  does  go. 
The  more  he's  be-powder'd,  the  more  like  a  beau; 
A  clown  in  his  dress  may  he  honester  far 
Than  a  courtier  ivho  struts  in  his  garter  and  star. 
Though  his  hands  are  so  daub'd,  they're  not  fit  to  be 

seen, 
The  hands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean; 
A  palm  more  polite  may  as  dirtily  deal; 
Gold,  in  handling,  will  stick  to  the  fingers  like  meal. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks. 
He  cribs,  tvithout  scruple,  from  other  men's  sacks; 
In  this  of  right  noble  examples  he  brags, 
Who  borrow  as  freely  from  other  men's  bags. 

Or  should  he  endeavour  to  heap  an  estate. 
In  this  he  would  mimic  the  tools  of  the  state; 
Whose  aim  is  alone  their  own  coffers  to  fill. 
As  all  his  concern's  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill. 
He  eats  tchen  he's  hungry,  he  drinks  when  he's  dry, 
And  down,  when  he's  weary,  contented  does  lie; 
Then  rises  up  cheerful  to  work  and  to  sing  : 
If  so  happy  a  miller,  then  who'd  be  a  king? 

Miller.  There's  a  song  for  you. 
King.  He  should  go  sing  this  at  court,  I  think. 
Dick.  I  believe,  if  he's  wise,  he  will  choose  to 
stay  at  home  though. 

Enter  PeggY. 
Miller.  What  wind  blew  yon  hither,  pray?  You 
have  a  good  share  of  impudence,  or  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  set  your  foot  within  my  house,  me- 
tbinks. 


Peggy.  Ashamed  I  am,  indeed,  but  do  not  call 
me  impudent.  (  Weeps.) 

Dick.  Dear  father,  suspend  jfour  anger  for  the 
present ;  that  she  is  here  now  is  by  my  direction, 
and  to  do  me  justice. 

Peggy.  To  do  that  is  all  that  is  now  in  my  power ; 
for  as  to  myself,  I  am  ruined  past  redemption  ;  my 
character,  my  virtue,  my  peace,  are  gone.  I  am 
abandoned  by  my  friends,  despised  by  the  world, 
and  exposed  to  misery  and  want. 

King.  Pray,  let  me  know  the  story  of  your  mis- 
fortunes ;  perhaps  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do 
something  towards  redressing  them. 

Peggy.  That  you  may  learn  from  him  whom  I 
have  wronged;  but  as  for  me,  shame  will  not  let 
me  speak  or  hear  it  told.  [Exit, 

King.  She's  very  pretty. 

Dick.  Oh!  sir,  I  once  thought  her  an  angel;  I 
loved  her  dearer  than  my  life,  and  did  believe  her 
passion  was  the  same  for  me  :  but  a  young  noble- 
man of  this  neighbourhood  happening  to  see  her, 
her  youth  and  blooming  beauty  presently  struck  his 
fancy ;  a  thousand  artifices  were  immediately  em- 
ployed to  debauch  and  ruin  her.  But  all  his  arts 
were  vain  ;  not  even  the  promise  of  making  her  his 
wife  could  prevail  upon  her.  In  a  little  time  he 
found  out  her  love  to  me,  and  imagining  this  to  be 
the  cause  of  her  refusal,  he,  by  forged  letters  and 
feigned  stories,  contrived  to  make  her  believe  I 
was  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  another  wo- 
man. Possessed  with  this  opinion,  she,  in  a  rage, 
writes  me  word  never  to  see  her  more  ;  and,  in 
revenge,  consented  to  her  own  undoing.  Not  con- 
tented with  this,  nor  easy  while  I  was  so  near  her, 
he  bribed  one  of  his  cast-oft'  mistresses  to  swear  a 
child  to  me,  which  she  did:  this  was  the  occasion 
of  my  leaving  my  friends,  and  tlying  to  London. 

King.  And  how  does  she  propose  to  do  yon 
justice? 

Dick.  Why,  the  King  being  now  in  this  forest  a 
hunting,  we  design  to  take  some  opportunity  of 
throwing  ourselves  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice  done  us  by  this  noble 
villain. 

Miller,  Ah!  Dick,  I  expect  but  little  redress 
from  such  an  application.  Things  of  this  nature  are 
so  common  among  the  great,  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
only  be  made  a  jest  of. 

King.  Those  that  can  make  a  jest  of  what  ought 
to  be  shocking  to  humanity,  surely  deserve  not  the 
name  of  great  or  noble  men. 

Dick.  Whatdoyou  think  ofit,  sirl  Ifyoube^ 
long  to  the  court,  you,  perhaps,  may  know  some- 
thing of  the  king's  temper. 

King.  Why,  if  I  can  judge  of  his  temper  at  all, 
I  think  he  would  not  sutler  the  greatest  nobleman 
in  his  court  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  meanest  sub- 
ject in  his  kingdom.  But.  pray,  who  is  the  noble- 
man that  is  capable  of  such  actions  as  these? 

Dick.  Do  you  know  my  Lord  LurewelH 

King.  Yes. 

Dicic.  That's  the  man. 

King.  Well,  I  would  have  you  put  your  design 
in  execution.  'Tis  my  opinion  the  King  would  not 
only  hear  your  complaint,  but  redress  your  in- 
juries. 

Miller.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so. 

Etiter  the  Keepers  leading  in  LORD  LuREWELL  and 
other  Courtiers. 

1  Xeep.  Hallo  !  Cockle !  Where  are  yel  Why, 
man,  we  have  nabbed  a  pack  of  rogues  here  just 
in  the  fact. 

XJnt/.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What,  turned  highwaymen, 
my  lords,  or  deer-stealers? 

1  Cour.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  your  majesty  in 
health  and  safety. 

2  Cour.  We  have  run  through  a  great  many 
perils  and  dangers  to-night;  but  the  joy  of  finding 
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your  majesty  go  unexpectedly  will  make  us  forget 
all  we  Lave  suft'ered. 

Miller  and  Dick.  What,  is  tbis  the  King? 

King,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  ray  lords,  I 
confess;  and  particularly  you,  my  Lord  Lurewell. 

Lord  L.  Your  majesty  does  me  honour. 

King.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  will  do  you  justice, 
too  ;  your  honour  has  been  highly  wronged  by  this 
young-  man. 

Lord  L.  Wronged,  my  liege! 

King,  I  hope  so,  ray  lord;  for  I  would  fain  be- 
lieve you  can  t  be  guilty  of  baseness  and  treachery. 

Lord  L.  I  hope  your  majesty  will  never  lind  me 
so.     What  dares  this  villain  say? 

Dick.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened,  my  lord.  I  dare 
speak  truth  at  any  time. 

Lord  L.  AVhatever  stains  my  honour  must  be 
false. 

King.  I  know  it  must,  my  lord;  yet  has  this 
man,  not  knowing  who  I  was,  presumed  to  charge 
your  lordship,  not  only  with  great  injustice  to  him- 
self, but  also  with  ruining  an  innocent  virgin  whom 
be  loved,  and  who  was  to  have  been  his  wife ; 
which,  if  true,  were  base  and  treacherous;  but  I 
know  'tis  false,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  your  lord- 
ship to  say  what  punishment  I  shall  inflict  upon 
him  for  the  injury  done  to  your  honour. 

Lord  L.  I  thank  your  majesty.  I  will  not  be 
severe;  he  shall  only  ask  my  pardon,  and  to-mor- 
row morning  be  obliged  to  marry  the  creature  he 
has  traduced  me  with. 

King.  This  is  mild.  Well,  you  hear  your  sen- 
tence. 

Dick.  May  I  not  have  leave  to  speak  before  your 
majesty? 

King.  What  canst  thou  say? 

Dick.  If  I  had  your  majesty's  permission,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  certain  witnesses  which  will  undeni- 
ably prove  the  truth  of  all  I  have  accused  his  lord- 
ship of. 

King.  Produce  them. 

Dick.  Peggy ! 

Enter  PEGGY. 

King.  Do  yoa  know  this  woman,  my  lord? 

Lord  L.  I  know  her,  please  your  majesty,  by 
sight;  she  is  a  tenant's  daughter. 

Peggy.  {Apart.)  Majesty!  What,  is  this  the 
King? 

Dick.  Yes. 

King.  Have  yon  no  particular  acquaintance  with 
her? 

LordL.  Hum!  I  have  not  seen  her  these  several 
months. 

Dick.  True,  my  lord;  and  that  is  part  of  your 
accusation;  for  I  believe  I  have  some  letters  which 
will  prove  yourlordship  once  had  a  more  particular 
acquaintance  with  her.  Here  is  one  of  the  first  his 
lordship  wrote  to  her,  full  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
solemn  protestations  of  love  and  constancy  ;  here  is 
another,  which  will  inform  your  majesty  of  the 
pains  he  took  to  ruin  her ;  there  is  an  absolute 
promise  of  marriage  before  he  could  accomplish  it. 

King.  What  say  you,  my  lord;  are  these  your 
hand? 

Lord  L.  I  believe,  please  your  majesty,  I  might 
have  a  little  aft'air  of  gallantry  with  the  girl  some 
time  ago. 

King.  It  was  a  little  affair,  my  lord;  a  mean 
affair;  and  what  you  call  gallantry,  I  call  infamy. 
Do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  greatness  gives  a  sanc- 
tion to  wickedness?  or  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
lords  to  be  unjust  and  inhumane?  You  remember 
the  sentence  which  yourself  pronounced  upon  this 
innocent  man;  you  cannot  think  it  hard  that  it 
shpuld  pass  on  you  who  are  guilty. 


LordL.  I  hope  your  majesty  will  consider  my 
rank,  and  not  oblige  me  to  marry  her. 

Kijtg.  Your  rank,  my  lord  I  Greatness  that  stoops 
to  actions  base  and  low,  deserts  its  rank,  and  palls i 
its  honours  down.  What  makes  your  lordship 
great?  Is  it  your  gilded  equipage  and  dress?  Then 
put  it  on  your  meanest  slave,  and  he's  as  great  as 
you.  Is  it  your  riches  or  estate?  The  villain  that 
should  plunder  you  of  all  would  then  be  as  great  as : 
you.  No,  my  lord,  he  that  acts  greatly,  is  the  true, 
great  man.  I,  therefore,  think  you  ought,  injustice, 
to  marry  her  you  thus  have  wronged. 

Peggy.  Let  my  tears  thank  your  majesty.  But, 
alas !  I  am  afraid  to  marry  this  young  lord :  that 
would  only  give  him  power  to  use  me  worse,  and 
still  increase  my  misery:  I,  therefore,  beg  your' 
majesty  will  not  command  him  to  do  it. 

King.  Rise,  then,  and  hear  me.  My  lord,  yon 
see  how  low  the  greatest  nobleman  may  be  reduced 
by  ungenerous  actions.  Here  is,  under  your  own 
hand,  an  absolute  promise  of  marriage  to  this  jonng 
woman,  which,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your 
unworthiness,  she  has  prudently  declined  to  make 
you  fuHll.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  insist  upon  it; 
but  I  command  yon,  upon  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
immediately  to  settle  on  her  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Peggy.  May  heaven  reward  y  onr  majesty's  good- 
ness! 'Tis  too  much  for  me;  but  if  your  majesty 
thinks  fit,  let  it  be  settled  upon  this  much-injured 
man,  to  make  some  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  done  him.  As  to  myself,  I  only 
sought  to  clear  the  innocence  of  him  I  loved  and 
wronged,  then  hide  me  from  the  world,  and  die 
forgiven. 

Dick.  This  act  of  generous  virtue  cancels  all 
past  failings ;  come  to  my  arms,  and  be  as  dear  as 
ever. 

Peggy.  Yon  cannot  sure  forgive  me  I 

Dick.  I  can,  I  do,  and  still  will  make  yoa  mine. 

Peggy.  Oh  !  why  did  I  ever  wrong  such  generous 
love? 

Dick.  Talk  no  more  of  it.  Here  let  us  kneel, 
and  thank  the  goodness  which  has  made  us  blessed. 

King.  May  you  be  happy  ! 

Miller.  {Kneels.)  After  I  have  seen  so  mach  of 
your  majesty's  goodness,  I  cannot  despair  of  par- 
don, even  for  the  rough  usage  your  majesty  re- 
ceived from  me.  (  The  King  draws  his  sword,  the 
Miller  is  frightened,  and  rises  up,  thinking  he  was  ; 
going  to  kill  him.)  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  I 
lose  my  life? 

King.  Kneel  without  fear.  No,  my  good  host, 
so  far  are  you  from  having  anything  to  pardon,  that  ■ 
I  am  much  your  debtor.  I  cannot  think  but  so" 
good  and  honest  a  man  will  make  a  worthy  and  ho- 
nourable knight;  so,  rise  up.  Sir  John  Cockle:  and 
to  support  your  state,  and  in  some  sort  requite  the 
pleasure  you  have  done  us,  a  thousand  marks  a 
year  shall  be  your  revenue. 

Miller.  Your  majesty's  bounty  I  receive  with  ! 
thankfulness  ;  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  meanness  to 
obtain  it,  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  it 
upon  base  conditions ;  for  though  I  am  willing  to 
be  a  faithful  subject,  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  free  and 
an  honest  man. 

King.  I  rely  upon  your  being  so  :  and  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  such  a  one  I  shall  always  think  an  ad- 
dition to  my  happiness,  though  a  king. 

Worth,  in  whatever  state,  is  sure  a  prize, 

Which  kings,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  despise; 

By  selfish  sycophants  so  close  besieg'd, 

'Tis  by  mere  chance  a  worthy  man's  ohlig'd: 

But  hence,  to  every  courtier  be  it  known. 

Virtue  shall  find  protection  from  the  throne. 

lE.veunt^ 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I.— A  Village. 
Enter  Snaggs. 
5r«afl<7i.  Dear,  dear,  dear!   wliat  a  busy  day '.     I 
Idon't  wonder  your  dentists  in  London  make  tortins 
Iwhen  I  have  puHed  out   lifleen  shdlings^   wort .  ot 
Iteetb,  taken  three  likenesses,  and  got  double  postage 
[for  carrying  a  letter,  all  in  one  day. 
Enter  SHARP. 
.S/ianj.  Snaggs,  Mr.  Suaggs! 
.Suagr/s.  Eh!    who  wants  me?  anybody  with  the 
toothache? 

Sluirp.  Has  he  got  it? 
Siianqs.  y\'ho1 

Shwp.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  you  blockhead!    Did  you 

deliver  the  letter?  . 

Snaaas.  Yes  ;  and  he  read  it,  and  chuckled,  and 

asked  if  it  come  from  a  lady ;  so  1  put  on  an  insig- 

:  iiilicant  look-  so  ;  and  he  was  pleased,  and  gave  me 

as  much  as  you  had  done. 

Sharp.  Bravo!  why,  you  must  be  making  a  tor- 
tune  here,  my  jolly  Snaggs.  v,t:fT 
Snaggs.  Ay,  if  all  days  were  like  .his ;  but  if  I 
i  didn't  draw  pictures  as  well  as  teeth,  I  should  make 
I  but  apoorish  hand  on't. 

I       Sharv.  What,  a  painter,  too,  as  well  as  dentist; 

Snaggs.  Yes,  I  takes  off  heads,   and  cures   the 

tooth-ache.  ,    ,    .,       i    i     -ii  ? 

Sharp.  If  taking  off  heads  won't  do  it,  what  will  I 

1    So,   you  paint  the  rosy,   cherry-cheeked  country 

lasses? 


S,mggs.  Yes,  I  paint  fair  ladies  all  black. 
Sharp.  Profiles  in  shade!  . 

Smqqs.  No;  I  does  it  by  candlelight,  with  their 
heads  again  a  wall,  and  then  seduces  them  to  a  pro- 
per  size  :  then  I  cures  weak-sighted  folks. 
Sharp.  An  oculist! 

Snaqqs.  No;  they  calls  me  the  eye-man!  Poti- 
carv  says  he'll  prosecute  me  for  selling  nostrums, 
when  it  be  nothing  at  all  but  brandy  and  water. 

Sharp.  (Looks  at  his  watch.)  It  wants  but  ten 
minuted  of  the  time  I'm  to  go  -'^^K^^y  .'^^fj- 
You're  sure  Colonel  Touchwood  wasn  t  at  ho"'e[ 

Snaqqs.  He  1  bless  you,  he  be  gone  to  town  :  .f  he 
were  at  home,  you'd  hear  him  betore  you  got  w.thn. 
Tghtof   heh^use.  Main  passionate.  No,  no;  there 
be  only  Muster  Mordaunt  the  visitor,  the  two  young 
ladies,  the  servants,  and  the  governess. 
Sharp.  Isn't  she  a  complete  Argus  ! 
Snaggs.  No  ;  she's  the  housekeeper. 
Sharp.  I  mean,  isn't  she  all  eyes? 
Snaqqs    K  she  he,  she's  plaguily  nnneighbour^, 
foislfe  never  had  a  bottle  of  my  stull  since  she  came 
to  the  place. 

SS;.^No  :  nor  so  much  as  a  tooth,  or  a  picture, 
pulled  out,  or  drawn,  in  her  life. 

Sharo    That  is  unneighbourly.  ,    .  i  „. 

siZlqs.  And  pray,  old  acquamtance    what  has 
brought  you  and  your  master  down  .o  s lily 

Sharp.  You  shall  see,  .1  you  wail  till  it  be  dark. 
Snaggs.  Ar>  odd  time  for  seeing.     Here  comes 
I  lawyer  Brief. 
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Sharp.  Tlien  I'll  go.  I  hate  lawyers,  they're 
such  rogues.    Farewell!  (Goin<7.) 

Snaggs.  Bnt,  Master  Sharp,  wontee  come  to  the 
club  at  night?  I  be  hired  there. 

Sharp.  Hired! 

Snaggs.  Yes,  I  comes  oft" shot-free  for  saying  good 
things  out  of  my  own  head,  from  a  book  I  keeps  in 
my  pocket.  I  takes  the  chair,  and  keeps  the  com- 
pany alive  by  making  'em  all  die  wi'  laughing. 

Sharp.  Vastly  clever,  indeed  ;  keep  'em  alive  by 
killing  'em  with  laughing.  Well,  take  care  of  our 
trunks  ;  don't  blab,  and  I'll  be  with  you  sooner  than 
you  think.  Mum!  and  without  intruding  on  your 
pencil,  lotion,  or  instruments,  we'll  make  a  man  of 
you.  [lixit. 

Snaggs  And  as  long  as  I  makes  a  penny  o'  you, 
that  be  all  I  care  for.  Oh!  here's  Mr.  Brief!  be 
wur  but  lawyer's 'prentice  t'other  day;  but  now,  be- 
cause he  be  asked  this  thing  and  that  b3'  a  few  fools 
in  the  parish,  be  calls  himself  a  solicitor. 

Enter  BRIEF. 

Brief.  Snaggs,  who  was  that  just  now  left  you  ? 

Snaggs.  That,  sir?    Oh  !  that  was— a  secret,  sir. 

Brief.  No  prevarication.  Do  you  mean  to  say — 
I  ask  you  on  your  oath  1 

Snaggs.  Me  take  an  oath !  I'll  be  d— d  if  I'll 
swear  to  please  anybody.  Who  might  you  think  it 
was,  sir? 

Brief.  It  looked  like  a  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine 
from  London,  and  I  thought  be  might  be  asking  for 
me. 

Snaggs.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  he  be  in  the  lawyer 
line. 

Brief.  Why? 

Snaggs.  He  says  they  be  all  such  cursed  rogues. 

Briefs.  Scan,  mag.! 

Snaggs.  Yes,  they  can  mag;  that  we  all  knaws. 

Brief.  Vulgar  prejudice!  I  assure  you  that,  even 
in  London,  there  are  not  so  many  pettifogging 
members  of  the  profession  as  there  used  to  be. 

Snaggs.  Not  since  you  be  com'd  away,  I  dare 
say,  sir.  But  I  be  taking  up  your  time,  sir,  and 
your  hands  be  full  as  well  as  mine. 

Brief.  Only,  you'll  excuse  me,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing it's  a  strange  way  to  live  by  taking  your  custo- 
mer's money  and  teeth  into  the  bargain. 

Snaggs.  It  be,  sir ;  only  I  do  seldom  pull  out  any 
o'  your  customer's  teeth,  till  you  haven't  left  any 
to  be  made  on  'em. 

Brief.  Yes,  I  believe  you  and  I  get  every  shil- 
ling that's  laid  out  in  the  village  in  our  way. 

Snaggs.  And  between  us,  I  wonder  there  be  a 
shilling  left.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Drawing-room,  open  at  the  back  hy 
glass  doors  to  a  garden;  a  door  also  on  each  side. 
The  moon  partially  seen  through  the  sash-door. 

Enter  Mordaunt  cautiously  from  the  sash-door, 
and  takes  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 

Mor.  At  length  I  have  got  away  from  the  com- 
pany. There's  no  one  here  :  my  watch  says  eight  to 
a  minute.  I've  made  no  mistake  in  the  letter,  I 
hope.  (Reads.)  "  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  requested  most 
particularly  to  be  in  Colonel  Touchwooas  drawiiig- 
room,  tvhich  adjoins  the  garden,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening :  he  can  easily  enter  by  the  sash-door, 
and  is  desired  to  keep  all  interruption  out  of  the  way." 
— No  signature! — It  must  be  an  assignation  from  a 
female  !  My  pulse  begins  to  quicken,  and  throbs 
with  impatience  for  the  lovely  writer:  methinks  I 
hear  her  timid  step!  methinks  I  see  her,  with  her 
half-fetched  breath,  bending  her  downcast  eye  in 
fearful  search  of  me,  the  happy  object;  who,  tak-  i 
ing  her  gently  by  the  hand,  shall  say — What,  in  j 
the  name  of  all  the  devils,  do  those  men  want? 
(Retires  a  little.') 


Enter  from  the  sash  door,  MAJOR  TouCHWOOD  a»< 
Sharp,  in  dark  blue  cloaks. 
Major  T.  Sharp ! 
Sharp.  Sir! 

Major  T.  Where  is  he?    You  said  yon  saw  hir 

enter,  and  but  a  little  while  before  us.  ■ 

Sharp.  So  I  did,  sir,  so  I  did  ;  and  here  he  is» 

sir  ;  here  is  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

Mor.  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you?  and  who  ma 
your  companion  be? 

Major  T.  Why  don't  you  know  me,  Mordaunt 

Mor.  Know  you — what — why — yes  it  must  h 

too.    Major  Touchwood  !   who  the  devil  thought  oj 

seeing  yon  here?     (Advancing.^ 

Major  T.  Hush!   Are  you  alone? 

Mor.  T  thought  I  were,  till  I  saw  you.  Bntwha 

are  yon  doing,  my  good  friend,  in  that  cloak  anc 

wig?  why  you  look  twenty  years  older. 

Major  T.  Do  I?  then  I  gain  my  point.  I  hav< 
j  fought  and  wounded  my  Colonel:  I  come  here  t( 
I  conceal  myself;  and  as  my  uncle  is  reckoned  wonji 
'  derfully  like  me,  I  made  free  with  an  uniform  coatfl 
I  and  popped  on  a  wig  which  he  had  left  at  my  quar- 
ters ;  and  to  stop  pursuit,  and  balk  suspicion,  )'• 
,  mean,  with  your  assistance,  for  a  day  or  two,  tode- 
1  ceive  the  whole  family. 

i       ilfor.  Indeed!  And  suppose  yon  had  not  met  me 
I  here? 

j      Major  r.  Oh  !  I  was  certain  of  that. 
I      Mor.  Certain!  Are  you  in  her  confidence? 
Major  T.  Her!  who? 
Mor.  If  you  be  not,  I  must  beg  you  to  retire 
instantly. 

Major  T.  Retire!  I  came  on  purpose  to  consaltl 
you. 

Mor.  You  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  oppor- 
tunity. Look  here,  you  rogue  !  (Shews  the  letter.) 
I  conceal  nothing  from  you  ;  and  I  rather  think  this 
delightful  billet  is  written  by  some  beautiful  crea- 
ture with — 

Sharp.  With  a  wig  and  military  boots  on. 
Mor.  So  it  was  you  who  did  me  the  honour  to' 
make  this  assignation?     (To  the  Major.) 
Major  T.  I  did. 

Mor.  I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening.  i 

Major  T.  What,  leave  me  when  I  want  your  as- 
sistance? 

Mor,  I  cannot  better  serve  yon  than  by  leaving  •• 
you.  I'll  go  instantly  to  the  sister  of  your  wounded 
Colonel,  and  bespeak  her  interest  in  your  behalf. 

Major  T.  The  last  person  in  the  world  to  men- 
tion me  to. 

Mor.  The  first,  you  mean  ;  for  if  the  Colonel  die, 
she  succeeds  to  six  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Major  T.  And  I  shall  be  hanged.  (^Mimics  him.) 
Mor.  That,  of  course! 

Major  T.  Well,  if  you  must  go,  do  me  at  least 
the  favour  to  tell  my  sister  Clarissa  that  a  gentle- 
man wishes  to  speak  to  her  in  the  drawing  room  ; 
but  do  not,  for  your  life,  say  who  it  is. 

Mor.  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,  and  that  in 
the  kindest  manner;  for  I  have  already  proved  my 
regard  for  the  brother,  by  adoring  the  sister.  [E.vit. 
Major  T.  It's  well  I've  no  serious  need  of  that 
coxcomb's  assistance:  I  merely  put  him  into  my 
confidence  that  he  might  not  betray  my  scheme, 
and  prevent  my  interview  with  my  charming  cousin 
Sophia ! 

Sharp.  How  happy  you  are,  sir:  yon  are  going 
to  see  the  woman  you  love,  I  the  one  I  have  mar- 
ried. Oh!  how  I  look  forward  to  the  joy  of  our 
meeting;  and  yet  it's  a  pity,  too,  for  my  Peggy 
and  I  are  never  such  real  good  friends  as  when  we 
are  fifty  miles  asunder. 

Major  T,  Hush!  here's  my  sister. 

Enter  CLARISSA. 
Cla.  A  gentleman  want  me  ? — Oh !  my  dear  uncle, 
I  thought  you  were  my  brother. 


CENE  2. J 
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,  Major  T.  Look  again,  sister,  and  say,  "My  dear 
irotlier,  I  tliougbt  you  were  my  uncle." 
!  Cla.  And  so  I  did.  Mr.  Mordannt  told  me,  in  lus 
vay,  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  not  my  brother, 
Vaited  to  see  me.  I  guessed  his  meaning,  and  flew 

0  see.— Why,  you've  the  oddest  wig  on  I  ever 
aw  ;  it  looks  just  like  one  of  my  uncle's. 

Major  T.  It  is  rather  like  one  of  his. 
Sharp.  It  would  be  devilish  odd  if  it  wasn't. 
Cla.  But  you  had  just  written  to  say  we  should 
not  see  you  these  three  months  ;  yet  the  moment  I 
■ead  your  letter,  I  said  to  myself,  if  that  isn  tone 
)f  my  uncle's  regimentals,  never  believe  me. 

Sharp.  An  odd  thing  for  a  young  lady  to  say,  on 
ireading  her  brother's  letter. 

1  Major  T.  My  dear  Clarissa,  this  is  a  disguise. 
i[  had  an  ailair  of  honour. 

Cla.  A  duel? 
i    Major  T.  Yes,  with  Colonel  Clifford, 
i    Cla.  With  Clifford!  .     ^  ,. 

Major  T.  Yes  ;  don't  be  alarmed ;  I  received  his 
.fire,  and  fortunately  escaped. 
I     Cla.  How  shocking !  ,  •     j 

Major  T.  Not  so  shockin?,  as  that  he  received 
mine,  and  with  some  effect.  My  dear  girl,  what's  the 
imatter? 
,     Sharp.  Don't  be   frightened,  miss;  ray  master 

isn't  killed,  upon  my  honour. 

I  Cla.  I  tremble  for  the  Colonel's  danger  ;  that  is, 
il  mean,  for  vours.  Should  any  thing  serious  occur 
jto  Clifford— I  mean  to— to  you— I  should  be  most 

wretched. 

i     Major  T.  I  see,  I  see.     In  one  word,  you  love 

the  Colonel.    Well,  >ou  shall  be  a  peace-maker, 

and  heal  the  breach  between  us.  But  I  wanted  an 
lexcuse  to  come  and  see  my  sweet  cousin  Sophy, 
land  gave  the  duel  as  an  ostensible  reason,  to  keep 
Itbat  shallow  fellow,  Mordaunt,  whom  I  pretended 

to  put  in  my  contidence,  from  suspecting  me. 
CUt.  But"  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  fight 

such  a  man  as  the  Colonel? 

Major  '/'.  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  wound 
,him  in  the  heart,  when  I  have  only  gently  touched 
:  him  on  the  shoulder. 
I      Sharp.  And  a  very  awkward  place  to  be  touched 

!  on,  too.  _         ,,      ,       ^      f 

Cla.  Well,  you  need  not   fear   Mordaunt;    lor 
i  Sophy  is  going  immediately  to  be  married  to— 
I      Major  3'.  The  devil!  ,,    ,.   , 

1      ,S/inr|).  Rather  a  bad  match,  T  should  think. 
!      Cla.  And  my  uncle  is  gone  to  put  matters  in  train 
I  for  the  wedding. 

Major  T.  Is  ahe&thomel 

Cla.  Oh!  yes;  she,  and  I,  and  the  old  house- 
I  keeper,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  family. 
I      Sharp.  I  hope  our  arrival  will  be  a  pleasant  little 
i  addition  to  it.  „■    .   ^ 

I  Major  T.  I  think,  by  candle-light,  and  an  aftected 
1  cold,  and  assuming  something  of  my  uncle's  m^ri- 
!  ner,  I  can  pass  on  some  of  the  family.  But  who  is 
I  it  my  uncle  intends  for  Sophy? 

Cla.  Your  Colonel— Colonel  Clifiord. 
•      Major  T.  Clifford  !    intended  by   my   uncle    to 
I  marry  Sophy,  my  cousin  "!  . 

'  Cla.  And  privately  betrothed  to  me,  Clarissa, 
I  your  sister. 

I       Major  T.  What's  to  be  done? 
!       Sharp.  {Comas forward.)  If  I  might  presume  to 
I  offer  a  word  of  advice — 

Mffjor  r.  Let's  have  it,  Sharp. 
I       Sharp.  Let  miss  Clarissa  go  and  inform  the  old 
I   lady  that  her  uncle  has  returned  without  bringing 
I    the  Colonel. 

C/a.  But  why  without  him? 
I       Sharp.  Oh  !  make  any  common  excuse  ;  say  he  s 
f    killed  in  the  duel. 

Cla.  Oh  !   no  ;  not  killed. 

Sharp.  Wounded,  then,  if  you  p!ease,  by  a  cer- 
tain rattling,  good-lor  nothing  Major  ! 


Major  T.  Puppy !  ^     , 

Sharp.  Oh,  fie,  sir!  I  didn't  say  so.  In  the  mean- 
time, 1  will  pretend  to  arrive,  covered  with  dust, 
with  a  letter  from  yon,  which  you  needn't  take  the 
trouble  to  write,  proposing  for  your  cousin  :  to  this, 
after  some  dilKculty,  you,  as  your  uncle,  reluct- 
antly consent,  and  order  the  governess  to  prepare 
every  thing  for  the  nuptials.      In  the  meantime, 
I'll    bring  an   order  from  bis  Majesty,  signed  by 
myself,  which  obliges  you,  as  your  uncle,  to  repair 
to  head-quarters.— You  set  out:  leave   your  wig 
and  square-cut  accoutrements  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage;   return  in  your  own  hair  and  regimentals,  in 
the  character   of  yourself;  carry   off  your  cousin, 
on  the  supposed  authority  of  your  uncle  ;  while  he 
returns  with   Colonel   Clifford,    recovered    ot   his 
wounds,  and  only  to  be  recompensed  for  his  lost, 
rich  bride,  by  alove-match  with  your  sister. 
Cla.  If  I  were  sure  it  would  end  so. 
Major  T.  But  what  will  my  uncle  say,  when  he 
does  return? 

Sharp.  He'll  give  the  word  to  charge,  hre,  and 
cut  every  body  to  pieces;  he'll  be  in  a  most  tre- 
mendous rage.  You'll  beg  his  pardon  very  pathe- 
tically; promise  him  half-a-score  grandchildren,  as 
like  him  as  yourself;  and  he'll  know  you're  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  keep  your  word. 

Cla.  The  closing  evening,  aided  by  the  two 
gloomy  tapers,  will  assist  your  passing  on  our  go- 
verness for  the  Colonel. 

Sharp.  And  suppose,  sir,  you  were  to  have  a 
terrible  touch  of  the  toothache  ;  which  will  be  an 
excuse  for  concealing  your  face,  and  disguising 
vour  voice ;  and  to  blind  the  old  housekeeper  still 
further,  say  you'll  send  to  Mr.  Snaggs,  the  dentist 
of  the  village,  to  have  it  out. 

M(/ior  T.  Good.  So  now.  Sharp,  go  and  write 
my  letter  to  my  uncle,  and  my  sister  shall  apprize 
vou  when  to  appear  and  deliver  it. 

Shart).  1  Hy,  sir;  and  I  foresee  the  happy  end  of 
this  spirited  undertaking:  you  will  niarry  your 
cousin,  the  Colonel  will  marry  your  sister,  and  all 
parties  will  join  to  reward  the  active  and  ingenious 
man  who  conceived,  described,  and  executed  the 
brilliant  plan  of  filling  your  arms,  and  his  own 
pockets,  with  what  we  have  each  the  most  sincere 
desire  for.— I  «v,  sir!  [Exit  through  the  ylass  door. 
Mrs.  P.  (  Without.)  Where  is  Claris>a  ? 
Cla  Here  comes  our  governante.  Take  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  me  away,  that  I  may  commu- 
nicate our  plans  to  Sophia.  ,       . 

Major  r.  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  awkward.     Are 
you  nervous? 
Cla.  No. 

Maior  T.  If  I  had  but  your  coolness. 
Cla.  And  I  your  impudence.    But  bush!   remem- 
ber my  uncle  is  the  most  passionate,  impatient,  un- 
reasonable, good-natured  man  in  Christendom. 


Enter  Mrs.  Prudence. 

Mrs  P.  Miss  Clarissa,  I  have  been  looking  for 
vou  all  overthe  house.  Whafs  that?  a  man  Nay 
stand  away  Miss,  till  I  know  by  what  right  that 
person  is  in-the  house  of  Colonel  Touchwood. 

Cla  A  very  common  right,  madam  ;  that  ot  a 
gentleman  takingpossessionof  his  own  house.  Have 
vou  forgot  my  uncle?  , 

^  Major  T.  Oh-h-h  !-Clary,  my  dear-thunder 
and  fire!  why  don't  you  go  and  fetch  U.e  laudanum, 
and  he-{  Disguising  his  voice,  with  a^cted  impttu- 
osilij,  and  holding  a  handkerclnef  to  hisjace.) 

Cla.  That's  right,  swear  a  little. 

Major  T.  Do  "as  I  bid  you.--Oh    this  horrible 

Mrs  P  Dear  sir,  what's  the  cause  ot  your  sud- 
den arrival,  and  your  coming  so  unattended  and 
unexpectedly?  and  where's  the  Colonel,  who  was 
to  have  married  Miss  Sophia? 
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Major  T.  Oh — Ii — h!  {Groans  ferociously)  this 
infernal  face-ache! — Mj  arrival  is  what  I  did  not 
expect  nijself;  and  the  Colonel  could  not  make  it 
convenient  to  come,  because  he's  killed  in  a  duel. 

Mrs.  P.  Killed  in  a  duel ! — I  shouldn't  wonder 
but  your  reprobate  nephew,  the  Major,  has  done  it. 

Major  T.  Oh— h— h!— I  don't  think  so  ill  of  the 
Major  as  you  do. 

Mrs.  P.  But  how  did  you  come,  sir? 

Major  T.  In  one  of  your — oh — h — h!  gunpowder 
and  perdition!  send  for  Mr.  What's-his-name,  the 
dentist;  I'll  liave  it  out. 

Mrs.  P.  Patience,  sir,  patience.  (Rings.) 

Enter  Harry, 
Harry,  do  yon  go  directly  to  Mr.  Siiaggs,  the  den- 
tist, in  the  village,  and  bid  him  come  back  with  you, 
to  cure  a  gentleman  who  has  a  violent  pain  in  his 
face.  [Exit  Hany.']  It's  a  sad  cold  you've  got,  by 
coining  in  the  diligence,  sir. 

Major  T.  Well,  but  how's  Sophia? 

Mrs.  P.  As  usual,  whining,  and  pining,  and 
moping,  and  sighing  for  that  wicked  man,  your 
nephew,  your  honour. 

Major  T.  Delightful!  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  P.  She's  nineteen  years  old ;  and  before 
you  thought  of  a  husband  for  her,  it's  odds  but  she 
had  made  choice  of  one  for  herself. 

Major  T.  And   if  she  have— oh — h — h  !    by  the 
powers  !  (  With  Mighted  warmth. ) 
^  Mrs.  P.  Nay,  do  not  be  angry  till  you're  certain. 
See  !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  SoPHSA. 

Soph.  Yes,  'tis  he  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Miss  Sophia,  don't  you  feel  delighted  at 
your  father's  unforeseen  arrival? 

Major  T.  My  dear  Sophy,  come  io  your— oh— h ! 

Soph.  I  have  heard,  sir,  that  the  Colonel  is— 

Major  T.  Yes,  he  is,  indeed  ;  that  is— my  dear 
Sophy,  tell  me,  frankly,  did  you  love  the  Colonel? 

Soph.  No. 

Mrs.  P.  And  you  did  love— 

Soph,  Yes. 

Major  T.  Who? 

Soph.  A  very  impudent  young  man. 

Mrs.  P.  It's  that  rogue,  the  Major. 

Major  T.  Ay,  that  rogue  the  Major.  Is  be  not  a 
■  Soph.  Yes,  sir.  Irogue'' 

Mryor  r.  Still  yoa  love  him? 

Soph.  He  has  the  vanity  to  think  so. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes  ;  and  if  he  knew  all— It  was  but  the 
other  day  in  your  dressing  room,  you  said — 

Major  T.  "What  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear,  miss;  before 
I'd  betray  you,  I'd  cut  my  tongue  out. 

Major  T.  You  are  prudence  personified. 

Soph.  And  you  are  impudence  itself.  (Aside.) 

-En/er  Clarissa. 
Cla.  My  dear  sir,  here  is  the  Major's  valet-de- 
chambre,  with  a  letter,  which  he  wishes  to  deliver 
into  your  own  bands.  \Exit 

Re-enter  Sharp,  who  delivers  the  letter. 

Mrs.  P.  You're  a  very  impudent  young  man. 
Could  not  you  have  staid  without? 

Sharp.  No,  ma'am,  I  never  do  when  I  can  get  in. 
That  letter  is  of  the  last  consequence.  The  Major 
would  never  forgive  me  for  not  bringing  it,  nor  him- 
self, if  he  were  not  to  read  it.  My  poor  master,  the 
Major,  madam,  on  hearing  that  Miss  Sophia  was  to 
be  married,  went  stark  staring  wild. 

Major  T.  Young  man,  repose  yourself;  this  let- 
ter requires  a  second  inspection. 

^"fP-  So  do  the  larder  and  wine  cellar. 

Major  T.  I  must  have  time  to  digest  its  contents. 

^harp.  And  I,  to  digest  the  contents  of  the  but- 
ler s  pantry.  (-g^-^. 


LACT 


Soph,  May  I  inquire  what  news  your  I«tt6 
brings,  papa? 

Mrs.  P.  Fie,  miss!  how  often  have  I  told  jot 
there's  nothing  so  ill-bred  as  idle  curiosity. 

Major  T.  You've  lost  one  lover,  Sophy,  and  i 
would  be  a  pity  to  lose  another :  in  short,  I'm  afrai 
you  must  marry  the  Major. 

Mrs.  P.  Indeed! 

Major  T,  I'm  sorry,  though,  very  sorry — 

Soph.  Sorry,  sir;  why? 

Major  T.  That  this  letter  encloses  an  order  fo 
me  to  join  ray  regiment. 

Mrs.  P.  That's  hard. 

Major  T.  So,  when  the  Major  comes,  receive  hinj 
as  my  nephew,  and  your  future  husband.  ' 

Mrs.  P.  If  you  must  go  away  so  soon  again,  yo, 
bad  better  take  this  money.  It  was  left  with  met' 
your  tenant,  Mr.  Punctual,  in  the  absence  of  th' 
steward. 

Major  T.  No,  I  can't  do  that;  keep  it  for  my  uncle 

Mrs.  P.  What? 

Major  T.  Keep  it  till  my  return.  [debts 

Mrs.  P.  Perhaps  yon  mean  to  pay  the  Major'i 

Major  T.  I'll  pay  the  Major's  debts  the  momen 
I  am  able. 

Mrs.  P,  Well,  since  you  wish  the  Major  to  marrj 
your  daughter,  you  cannot  do  better  than  send  tlit 
money  to  the  Jew  money-lender  he  is  so  much  Itj 

Major  T.  Send  it  where  you  will.  [debt  to' 

Mr5.  P.  Who  waits  there?  > 

Enter  Robert,  John,  Harry,  Thomas,  and 

William. 

His  honour  desires  you'll  go  with  this  money  tt 

Moses  Abrams,  the  Jew  money-lender,  and  bring  «; 

receipt  in  the  name  of  Major  Touchwood. 

[Exit  Robert 

Major  T.  And  do  you  go  to  old  Grub,  the  Chris- 
tian money-lender,  and  say  if  he'll  take  one-third  o( 
the  Major  s  debts  to  pay  the  whole,  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him.  lExit  John, 

Mrs.  P.  Bless  us,  one-third  ! 

Major  T.  It's  all  that's  justly  ^ue,. I  assure  yon, 
And  now,  Sophia,  do  you  receive  the  Major,  with 
kindness ;  and  do  you,  Mrs.  Prudence,  order  every 
thing  proper  for  the  wedding. 

M7S.  P.  That  I  will,  your  honour.  Go  you  to 
Mrs.  Tiflar.y,  the  milliner;  [Exit  Harry~\  and  go 
you  to  31r.  Brief,  the  lawyer,  and  bid  him  come 
and  take  instructions  for  the  marriage  articles. 
[Exit  Thomas.]  Am  I  not  right,  Colonel  ? 

Major  T.  (  Who  has  been  talking  apart  with  Sophy.) 
Perfectly  right — and  harkye,  sir,  order  me  post- 
horsesattwelveo'clock  exactly.  Fly!  [ExitWilliam. 

Mrs.  P.  HovT  surprised  your  nephew  will  bet 
when  he  arrives  and  finds  his  debts  paid  ! 

Major  T.  He  will,  he  will  ;  he  will  be  almost  as 
much  astonished  as  his  creditors. 

Re-enter  CLARISSA,  in  haste. 

Cla.  Jlua,  fly,  escape,  my  dear  brother!  Our 
uncle  is  this  moment  arrived.  (Apart  to  Major 
Touchwood,  ivho  goes  hastily  off,  followed  by  Sophy.) 

Mrs.  P.  Where's  your  hurry.  Colonel? 

Cla.  My  dear  madam,  only  do  come  and  look  at 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  wedding-caps — 

Mrs.  P.  Oh !  had  you  seen  the  wedding-caps 
worn  in  my  younger  days! 

Cla.  Fiddle  of  your  younger  days!  Come  and 
look  at  La  Belle  Assemblee  of  the  most  beautiful — 

Enter  Colonel  Touchwood,  in  the  exact  dress, 
Sj-c.  of  Major  Touchivood. 

Col.  T.  Gunpowder  and  mortars  !  if  ever  I  met 
with  any  thing  like  this!     Where's  my  daughter?  j 
Where's  my  niece  ?  Oh  !  Clarissa,  my  love,  what  is  j 
the  reason  that — 

Cla.  I  hope  your  face  is  better,  sir?  [Exit. 

Col.  T.  Face  !  why,  what  the  devil — Clarissa,  I 
say— Oh  !  here's  old  Prudence.    What  the  devil— ^ 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 


WHAT  NEXT? 


I     Mrs.  P.  Bless  me!  I  tbought  your  honour  was 

'  there.  (  Points  to  the  side  where  the  Major  tvent  out.) 

:  Your  coinniands  shall  be  obeyed ;  we're  going  to 

the  milliner's.  [Exit. 

Col.  T.  Why, I  have  served  five- and-lhirtyyeais  ; 

have  roared  at  reviews,  fired  away  in  battles,  melted 

in  marches  on  the  longest  summer  days,  been  frozen 

j  in  the  trenches  on  the  coldest  winter  nights,  and 

j  thawed  by  red-hot   shot  in  the  morning  ;  but  may 

my  next  charge  burst  the  barrel  of  my  best  fusee, 

and  my  sharpest  Hint  fail  me,  if  ever  I  met  such  a 

I  reception  as  this!  "  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Prudence?" 

I  "  I'm  just  going  away  to  the  milliner's."     I  wrote 

[  word  I  should  not  come  for  six  weeks,  and  foolishly 

i  supposed  that  my   unexpected   appearance   would 

?  make  'em  all  wild  with  joy  ;  and  instead  of  that,  one 

I  tells  me  he's  going  (o  obey  my  commands,  another 

I  asks  me  how  ray  lace  does,   and  a  third  tells  me 

I  she's  going  away  to  the  milliner's. 

j  JE«/cr  Thomas. 

Now,  sir,  where  the  devil  are  you  going? 

'J'ho.  Lawyer  Brief,  sir.  [Exit. 

Col.  T.  The  devil  fly  away  with  lawyer  Brief.  I 
hate  the  whole  corps. 

Enter  Brikf. 
"VVhat's  the  nature  of  your  expedition  here?     Why 
did  you  beat  a  march  into  my  quarters  at  this  un- 
seasonable hour?  D'ye  come  to  spring  amine  upon 
!iie  ? 

Brief.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  choose  to  summon  me  at 
this  late  hour. 

Col.  T.  I  summon  you"? 

Brief.  If  necessary,  sir,  I'll  take  my  oath  that  I 
was  enjoying  a  short  vacation  after  the  labours  of  the 
day;  had  got  my  head  in  a  nightcap,  my  foot  on  a 
comfortable,  my  eye  on  a  bill  of  costs,  and  my  fore- 
finger on  a  passage  in  the  statute-book,  TiGeo.  III. 
caj).  51  ;  which  says — 

Col.  T.  Cap.  51!— d— e,  I'm— Harkye!  sir, 
put  your  head  into  your  hat,  your  left  foot  on  the 
threshold,  and  your  right  eye  on  the  road  home,  you 
corporal  in  tlie  devil's  own,  or,  d — e,  but  I'll 
send  you  to  join  Coke,  Lyttleton,  and  all  the  awk- 
ward sauad  of  blundering  big-wigs  that  ever  went 
before   em. — Troop!  [Exit  Brief . 

Enter  WiLLIAM. 
Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want? 

Will.  Your  post-horses  will  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour,  sir.  [Exit. 

Col.  T.  Post-horses !  what  does  the  fellow  mean 
by  post-horses?  Am  I  to  be  turned  out  of  my 
house  the  moment  I  arrive. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Roh.  Moses  Abraras  is  gone  to  bed, sir;  but  says 
you  may  depend  on  his  giving  you  a  receipt  in  full 
in  the  morning. 

Col.  T.  I'll  give  you  a  receipt  in  full  this  evening, 
you  rascal,  if  you  don't  get  out  of  my  sight.  [Exit 
Robert.]  What  next,  I  wonder?  I've  discovered 
some  more  of  my  nephew's  tricks  ;  he  has  been 
borrowing  money  of  old  Grub;  but  I'll  stop  that 
business  in  future  ;  I'll  send  and  make  old  Grub 
come  to  me  directly. 

Enter  John. 

John.  Mr.  Grub's  compliments,  sir,  and  he  says 
he'll  see  you  d — d  first.  [Exit. 

Col.  T,  See  me  d — d  first!  Powder  and  pali- 
sadoes!  what  does  all  this  mean?  My  nephew  has 
been  thwarting  me  in  my  views  about  my  daughter, 
and  trying  to  shoot  the  husband  1  intend  for  her : 
but  I'll  settle  his  affairs  tlie  moment  \  see  him.  If 
he  circumvent  my  plans,  I  shall  run  dintracted. 

l?»i/er  Harry. 
Harry.  Run  distracted!  That  be  all  along  wi' his 


poor  tooth-ache.  {Aside.)  Don't  run  distracted,  sir* 
for  he  be  come. 

Col.  T,  Come,  is  he?  Shew  him  in.  I'll  keep 
nothing  on  my  mind.     I'll  have  it  out  directly. 

Harry.  He  says,  sir,  it  will  give  you  a  mortal 
deal  of  pain. 

Col.  T.  Give  me  a  mortal  deal  of  pain  ! 

Harry.  Y'es  ;  and  he  knows  your  worship  will 
roar  like  an  old  buffalo. 

Col.  T.  Me  roar  like  an  old  buffalo  ! 

Harry.  Yes;  but  he  bid  me  not  tell  your  worship, 
for  fear  you  should  change  your  mind,  and  not  have 
it  out. 

Col.  T.  But  I  will  have  it  out;  and  not  one  six- 
pence shall  he  get  of  me,  were  I  to  die  to-morrow. 

Harry.  I  hope,  sir,  there  be  no  fear  of  that ;  but 
he  won't  do  it  for  nothing  ;  for  he  says  he's  sure  it 
be  deeply  rooted,  and  he  feared  he  mun  ha'  two  or 
three  tugs  at  you. 

Col.  T.  Two  or  three  tugs  at  me? 

Harry.  Yes  ;  but  he  will  do  the  job,  though  he 
crack  your  old  jaw-bone. 

Col.T.  He  crack  my  old  jaw-bone!  D — e,  I'll 
crack  his.     Shew  him  in. 

Harry.  Yes,  sir:  he's  only  getting  some  warm 
water  from  the  housekeeper. 

Col.  T.  Warm  water! 

Harry.  Yes  ;  and  some  brandy  to  wash  your  ho- 
nour's mouth,  when  it  be  all  over. 
Enter  Snaggs,  ivith  a  hasin,  a  glass  of  brandy,  an<i 
a  case  of  instruments. 

Snagys.  If  you're  afraid,  take  a  little  drop  ;  it  be 
disagreeable  at  first;  but  there's  no  cure  like  it,  so 
let's  hav'n  out;  only  sit  you  down,  and  if  ever  he 
give  you  the   least  bit  of  trouble  again,  why  blame 

Col.  T.  What?  [me,  th'at's  all. 

Snaggs.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  Harry  shall  hold  your 
poor  head. 

Col.  T.  Who  the  devil  are  you?  What  do  you 
come  for? 

Snaggs.  I  come  for  three  and  sixpence  at  your 
own  house,  or  if  your  honour  come  to  me,  you  may- 
have  all  pulled  right  out  at  a  shilling  a  head. 

Col.  T.  What  d'ye  mean,  scoundrel? 

Snaggs.  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  scoundrel.  I  be 
Mr.  Snaggs,  dentist,  'prentice  and  predecessor  to 
old  Tug;  and  if  you  will  but  sit  down  quietly,  I'll 
draw  every  tooth  in  your  head,  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  life. 

Col.T.  You  will,  will  you?  Get  out  of  my  house, 
you  d — d  impudent — And  you,  too,  rascal!  (  2'o 
Harry.)  I'll  teach  you  to  play  tricks.  {Colonel 
Totuhwond forces  Snaggs  into  the  chair,  who  struggles, 
and  at  length  gets  away.)  And  now  if  old  devildom 
doesn't  explain  all  this,  I'll  send  her  packing  after 
the  rest  of  the  ragamuffins:  I  shall  find  who's  to 
blame,  I  warrant;  and  when  I  do — Harkye!  sir, 
go  you  to  my  neighbour  Strongthong,  the  saddler, 
and  bid  him  send  me  the  best  horsewhip  he  has  ia 
the  house;  and  then  woe  be  to  the  fellow  that  has 
earned  a  right  to  hansel  it.  Draw  my  teeth!  d— e, 
if  I  don't  have  the  fellow  drawn  through  a  horse- 
pond.  [E.xit,  driving  off  Harry. 

ACT  II. — Scene  I. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  MAJOR  Touchwood  and  Clarissa. 
Cla.  My  dear  brother,  do  hide  somewhere  till  my 
uncle  be  gone  to  bed;  for  if  you  should  meet,  gun- 
powder would  be  nothing  to  the  explosion  we  might 
look  for. 

Major  T.  Well,   then,   I    will:    but   stay,   here 

conies  that  fool  Mordaunt,  he  may  perhaps  advise  me. 

Cla.  It's  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  to  be  sure,   to 

ask  advice  of  a  fool. — Now,  pray,  hide  in  that  closet. 

Enter  Mordaunt. 

JVfor.  Ah!    well;  what  here  you  are  yet?     Ah! 

ah  !  my  dear  Miss  Clarissa,  my  friend  here  looks  so 

like  your  uncle,  that — 

Cla,  Like  him!  why  'tis  him. 
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WHAT  NEXTT 


Act  II. 


Mor.  O  no  I  I'm  in  the  secret;  but  I  won't  blab. 

Major  T.  Mordaunt,  if  joa  do  betraj  me,  I'll  cut 
jour  throat. 

Mor,  The  devil  yon  will.  These  are  hard  words, 
d — d  hard  words,  indeed.  (  Clarissa  beckons  the  Major 
to  go  into  the  closet,  and  leads  Mordaunt  forward.) 

Cla.  You  silly  man,  don't  you  know  that  he  is 
only  in  joke.  {Major  Touchwood  shuts  himself  m  the 
closet.) 

Enter  Colonel  Touchwood,  who  takes  the  exact 
place  where  the  Major  stood. 

Col.  T.  Here  are  two  more  devil's  imps,  hatching 
mischief,  I  dare  say.  (Aside.) 

Mor.  I  tell  you  1  won't  put  up  with  it.  He  said 
Le'd  cut  my  throat. 

Col.  T.  Who  did  ? 

Mor.  You  did. 

Col.  T.  May  I  be  rammed  into  a  mortar,  and  blown 
out  of  the  touch-hole,  if  ever  I  said  any  such  thing. 

Mor.  You  did.  You  needn't  disguise  your  voice, 
nor  yourself  either,  any  longer;  your  Colonel's  not 
dead. 

Col.T.  My  Colonel!  what  Colonel?  and  how 
d'ye  mean  disguised  1 

Mor.  Disguised!  why,  I  thought  a  little  while 
ago  you  looked  him  very  well,  but  on  re-considera- 
tion, you've  rather  overdone  it. 

Col.  T.  Overdone  what? 

Mor.  You've  stuffed  yourself  out,  and  screwed 
up  your  nose  too  much.  Colonel  Touchwood  is  ugly 
enough  of  all  conscience,  but  he's  not  such  a  d — d 
scarecrow  as  you've  made  him,  neither. 

Col.  T.  Clary,  my  dear,  what  is  that  gentleman's 
name?  I  think  it's  Mordaunt,  isn't  ill 

Cla.  Mr.  William  Mordaunt. 

Mor.  Esquire,  at  your  service. 

Col.  T.  Then  Mr.  William  Mordannt, Esquire, at 
my  service,  if  you  don't  instantly  get  out  of  my 
house,  may  a  twenty-four  pounder  crumble  me  to 
atoms,  if  I  don't  make  crow's  meat  of  you. 

Mor.  Ah!  that's  rather  better 3  the  Colonel  is  a 
ferocious  beast. 

Col.  T.  I  a  ferocious  beast  ? 

Mor.   But  I  think  still  it's  overacted  ;  so  keep 
quiet,  and  hold  your  tongue,  or  curse  me,  if  I  don't 
go  and  tell  your  uncle  every  syllable  I  know,  im- 
mediately.    [Exit;  Colonel  runs  after  him,  but  is 
stopped  by  Clarissa. 

Cla.  Don't  now,  pray,  my  dear  sir ;  he  isn't  worth 
your  notice  ",  he's  such  a  fool, you  know.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Col.  T.  A  fool !  D — e  !  there's  an  epidemic  dis- 
order in  the  house  ;  they've  all  got  it  one  after  ano- 
ther. Here  comes  your  governess  ;  we  shall  see 
whether  she's  touched  or  no.  ' 

Enter  Mrs.  Prudence.  I 

Prudence,  my  good  soul,  come  hither.  Are  you 
aware  what  quarter  the  moon  is  in?  Can  you  guess 
what  tarantula  has  been  biting  my  household?  ; 

Mrs.  P.  Ah!  that  plaguy  toothache  has  driven  ; 
you  out  of  your  senses ;  but  it  was  just  the  same  j 
with  an  old  uncle  of  mine  by  the  mother's  side — 

Col.  T.  The  devil  fly  away  with  your  old  uncle. 

Mrs.  P.  Colonel  Touchwood,  you  horrify   me! 
your  ill-breeding  is  beyond  bearing,  and  I'll  thank  i 
you  to  provide  yourself  with  a  less  polished  and  ' 
susceptible  housekeeper,  who  can  condescend  to 
put  up  with  your  unmannerly  tantarums.        [Exit. 

Col.  T.  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  old  devil,  go  !  , 

Cla.  Dear  uncle,  the  more  questions  you  ask,  it 
seems  the  more  you  get  bewildered.     It  must  be  ' 
some  joke;  leave  it  to  me,  and  I'll  sift  it  to  the  ; 
bottom  directly.  [Exit.  ' 

Col.  T.  No,  no  !  I'll  go  and  — (Sharp  sings  with-  ' 
out.)    Oh!   here  comes  more  of  it;  by  the  lord,  I 
think  it  gets  very  comical. 

Enter  SHARP,  iipsi/. 
Sharp.  Tol,lol,  de  rol !  Egad,  this  house  would 


make  an  excellent  inn ;  such  a  larder,  such  big 
beer,  small  chickens,  old  wine,  and  young  cham- 
bermaids.— Ah  !  there's  my  master!  he  tofd  me  to 
make  free,  and  he  little  thinks  how  well  I've  obeyed 
his  orders.  Ah  !  sir,  all  goes  on  well :  we've  done 
the  old  one,  I  dare  say,  eh  !  haven't  we,  sir? — 
(Making  signs  to  the  Colonel.) 

Col.  T.  Why,  this  rascal  is  my  nephew's  man? 
I  shall  now  find  out  the  reason  of  all  this  mystery. 

Sharp.  The  play  proceeds  I  hope  to  your  satis- 
faction. Whereaboutsarewe?  How  far  have  we  got? 
Col.  T.  To  where  a  drunken  impertinent  puppy 
of  a  servant  deserves  a  horse-whipping. 

Sharp.  Bravo,  sir!  that  is  so  like  that  comical 
dog,  the  Colonel. 

Col.  T.  How  drank  he  is  !  but  I'll  humour  him, 
and  now  I  shall  find  all  out. 

Sharp,  To-morrow  you'll  make  your  appearance 
as  the  lover.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Col.  T.  What  the  devil  are  you  laughing  at? 
Sharp.  To  think  how  wise  your  worthy  uncle 
will  look,  when  he  finds  you  married  to  his  daughter. 
Col.  T.  Oh  !  very  wise. 

Sharp.  And  when  you  touch  the  fortune,  don't  for- 
get that  I  advised  all  this  plan.     Then  such  a  fine 
fortune,  and  fine  girl  for  a  wife!    I  see  it  delights 
you.     Ah!  how  wicked  you  do  look. 
Col.  r.  Do  I  ? 

SJiarp.  Tlie  Colonel  to  a  hair!  Only  mention  a 
pretty  girl,  and  he's  touched  directly:  he  never 
hears  a  pretty  girl  mentioned,  but  he's  all  over — 

Col.  T.  So  I  am.  I  am — you  most  abominable 
powder-monkey. 

»S'//«/-]j.  You  are  !  I  know  what  you  mean.  You're 
a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Well,  you'll  whisk  the  lady 
to  Gretna-green  :    put  up   at  the  best  inn  in  the 
place;  order  (he  best  supper;  the  blacksmith  will 
be  parson,  I'll  be  clerk,  witness,  and  bell-ringer; 
and,  besides  that,  I'll  dance  at  the  wedding. 
Col.  T.  You  mean  to  dance? 
Sharp.  To  be  sure. 
Col.  T,  You  know  how,  I  suppose? 
Sharp.  Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

Col.  T.  Because  if  you'll  only  stop  here  two  mi-' 
nutes,  I  think  I  can  teach  you  a  new  step.  I'lf 
just  fetch  the  horsewhip  I  sent  Harry  for.  (Aside.) 
And,  harkye,  sirrah  !  do  you  know  me? 

Sharp.  (  Gradually  approaches  the  Colonel  till  he 
discovers  him.)  Why,  I  think  I  ought,  sir:  I  think 
I  could  tell  that  face  through  any  disguise.  That 
frown  so  like  your  uncle's  ;  that — Eh!  Why,  bless 
me,  it  isn't  you,  as  I  hope  to  live!  it's  your 
uncle  ;  and  if  he  come  to  know  it,  there's  an  end  of 
everything  in  the  shape  of  success,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Col.  T.  You  drunken  ragamuflin  !  you  waste- 
butt!  drainer  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  pewter-mea- 
sures !  Stand  stesdy,  you  villain  !  stand  steady,  as 
you  hope  to  be  forgiven!  Don't  dare  to  quit  this 
spot  a  moment  till  my  return,  and  then  I'll — Only 
have  a  moment's  patience,  and  you  shall  receive  a 
substantial  reward  for  all  your  services  to  my  ne- 
phew, and  the  favours  you  intended  to  bestow  on 
me.  I'll  just  fetch  something  to  make  you  remem- 
ber me.  [Exit. 
Sharp.  A  reward,  shall  I?  I'm  done  up!  This 
comes  of  getting  drunk.  No,  it  doesn't ;  it  comes 
of  getting  sober ;  for  if  I  had  but  have  staid,  and 
taken  another  glass,  it  would  never  have  happened. 
I'd  better  make  it  up  with  the  old  gentleman, 
though,  if  it  be  only  to  get  another  opportunity  of 
playing  him  a  trick.  (Major  Touchwood,  during  the 
above,  comes  from  the  closet,  down  on  the  same  side 
of  Sharp  as  that  on  which  the  Colonel  stood.  Sharp, 
on  turning,  j>erceives  I.ini.)  Bless  me  !  he's  soon 
come  back.  (Aside.) — My  dear,  good  sir!  (falls 
on  his  knees)  only  forgive  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  all. 

Major  T.  All  what?  I   think  you've  played  your 
part  famously, 


|SCENK  1.] 


WHAT  NEXTi 


I  Sharp.  Indeed  !  Why,  is  it  possible?  ami  talk- 
ngtoyoa,  sir?     (Rises.) 

Major  T.  Why,  who  else  do  you  suppose  me? 
:    Sharp.  Lord  !  sir,  I'm  so  glad:  I  must  have  been 
;n  a  dream.    W^ell,  it's  no  wonder,  after  takmg  the 
ancle  for  the  nephew,  that  I  should  mistake  the  ne- 
phew for  the  uncle.  _  He's  arrived,  sir. 

Major  T.  I  know  it. 

Sharp.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why  I  thoup;ht  it  was  you  ; 
and  on  this  very  spot,  my  heart  o'erflowing  with 
wine,  and  willingness  to  do  you  service,  I  m  afraid 
I  said  more  than  sober  discretion  (hiccups)  will 
iJQstify. 

I  Major  T.  I  heard  yon,  booby  ;  and  thought  your 
'drunkenness  counterfeited.  [nour's  plot. 

'    Sharp. Yes;  I,  unfortunately,  let  out  your  lio- 

Major  T.  And  unless  you  find  means  to  let  out 
my  honour's  self,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 
drunken  body.  „     ,  i      i     i 

Sharp.  This  way  the  door  is.  Hush  !  who  have 
jwe  here?  Button  your  wig,  sir,  and  pull  your  coat 
'over  your  face.  Oh,  lord!  it's  a  dead  man,  as  I'm 
ialive!  He's  coming  up  the  walk. 
I  Major  T.  By  heavens!  'tis  my  rival  ClilTord,  re- 
Icovered  of  his  wounds,  and  come  to  take  my  So- 
phia! That  he  never  shall.  Where  are  you  going, 
,  sirrah? 

'  Sharp.  I  am  going  to  the  bntler  s  pantry  ;  I  want 
'something  to  keep  out  the  cold.— A  thought  strikes 
I  me,  sir:  Colonel  Cliftord  must  have  some  carriage, 
ior  chaise,  or  horses;  and  what  brought  him,  may 
help  to  take  us  back.  (Colonel  Touchwood  speaks 
without.)  Bless  us,  there's  the  old  gentleman  again  ! 
'  Major  T.  And  Clitibrd  is  joined  by  three  strange 
i  looking  men.  They  approach  ;  stand  aside;— Sharp, 
we  had  better  reconnoitre.    (They  enter  the  closet.) 

Entor  Colonel  Clifford,  with  two  Bow-street 
Officers  and  a  Postboy. 

Col.  C.  Observe,  you  are  to  treat  the  young  gen- 
tleman with  all  duerespect :  only  get  him  into  the 
chaise,  and  take  him  to  town  with  all  possible  ex-  , 
;  pedition.     He'll  not  deny  his  being  the  person  who 
I  killed  me;  or,  if  he  should — 
I      1  Offi.  We'll  swear  it. 

I      Post.  And  I  can   swear  to  him  and  his  servant, 
'  too,  your  honour,  for  all  his  wig. 
j      2  Offi.  But  your  honour  don't  mean  to  hang  the  | 
I  young  gentleman!  „     ,   ^    ! 

■  Col.C.  'Tis  only  a  frolic,  I  tell  you.  He  left  , 
I  me,  as  he  thought,  dangerously  wounded  ;  and 
!  came  down  here  disguised  as  his  uncle,  (who  is 
i  away,)  to  carry  oft"  a  lady  we  both  wish  to  marry  . 
'  I  pretended  to  be  worse  than  I  was,  that  he  might 
i  not  expect  me  to  follow  him.  All  fair  in  love,  you 
:  know. 
!       1  Offi.  Oh!  yes,  all  fair  in  love.  (Gruffly.) 

Coi.C.  You'must  say  I'm  dead.  He'll  go  quietly 
with  you.  When  I'm  married,  all  will  be  made  up: 
I  or,  if  not,  and  we  should  meet  again — 
I  2  Offi.  Perhaps  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
;  taking  your  honour  in  custody  for  killing  him  ;  we 
I  know  that  you  gentlemen  are  always  obliged  to  do 
;  the  genteel  thing  by  one  another. 
'  Col.  C.  He's  coming  yonder;  I  musn't  be  seen, 
'  because  I'm  dead,  you  know:  I'll  step  inhere.  (Goes 
!  to  the  closet,  which  Sharp,  after  havincj  listened,  shuts 
i  nt  his  approach. )  The  door  is  fastened  ;  and  I  must 
hide  in  the  garden.  Remember,  that  he'll  insist  on 
I   it,  that  he  is  his  own  uncle.  lE.\:it. 

!        1  Offi.  He  musn't  expect  us  to  believe  that,  though, 
I    Is  this  he?  (Loo/rs  oHf.) 

I       Post.  This  is  he  as  I  brought  down,  I  II  swear  it ; 
.here  only  wants  his  man  to  make  all  sme.[They  retire. 

■  Re-enter  Colonel  Touchwood,  with  a  whip  in  his 

hand;  goes  forward  cautiously  to  where  he  erpects 
\  to  find  Sharp,  who  opens  the  door,  and  is  seen  at 
'        intervals  during  the  following. 

Col.  T.  Eh !  Oh !  the  rascal's  gone.  I  know  now 


what  has  bewitched  the  family ;  the  rogues  have 
played  their  last  trick.  (  Officers  and  Post-boy  come 
forward,  and  surround  him.) 

1  Offi.  So  have  you,  sir  ;  you  must  go  with  us. 
Col.  T.  Go  with  you?  why  ? 

2  Offi.  Because  your  name's  Touchwood. 

Col.  T.  Rather  an  odd  reason,  why  an  honest  gen- 
tleman .should  go  "with  one  that  looks  so  much  like 
a  rogue. 

1  Offi.  Civil  words,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Col.  T.  Civil  words!  Hear  me,  you  vagabonds! 

before  I  raise  the  house,  and  get  you  all  decently 
lodged  in  the  coolest  corner  of  my  deepest  horse- 
pond  ;  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  daring  insolence? 

2  Offi.  You  left  your  regiment  without  permission. 
Col.  T.  Permission  !     D e,  I'm  commanding 

officer. 

\.-Offi.  Killed  a  very  honest  gentleman  in  a  duel. 
Col.  T.  They  mean  "that  thief,  my  nephew.  (Aside) 
2  0/A".  Came  down  here  in  that  ugly  wig,  to  pass 
for  your  honoured  uncle.  [villain  . 

Col.  T.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  ugly  wig,  you 
Post.  And  gave  me  but  live  shillings  for  the  last 
stage,  though  I  drove  lilie  a  devil. 

Sharp.  Now,  then,  it's  my  cne.  (Comes  foriimrd.) 
Why,  you  little  lying  son  of  a— I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons,  sir  ;  but  I  gave  him  a  dollar  and  eighteen- 
pence,  because  you  ordered  me  to  be  liberal,  and 
travel  with  a  silver  spur. 

Col.  T.  You  did!  Oh  !  I  remember,  I  promised 
you  something,  and  bade  you  stay  here  till  1  fetched  it. 
Harry  has  not  brought  the  horsewhip  yet.  (Aside.) 

Sharp.  To  be  sure  you  did,  sir.  And  what  would 
these  worthy  gentlemen  have? 

Col.  T.  Have !  they  have  the  impudence  to  say 
that  I  am  my  own  nephew. 

Sharp.  And  I  dare  say  they'll  have  the  impudence 
to  say  I  am  your  own  man. 

Post.  To  be  sure  you  are;  and  your  master  and 
you  laughed  all  the  way,  and  said  how  you  should 
trick  the  old  one. 

Sharp.  So  we  did,  sure  enough!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Col.  T.  Fire  and  furies! 

Sharp.  Nay,  sir,  you  know  I  cautioned  yon  on 
the  road  about  talking  so  loud  :  the  man  overheard 
all,  you  find  ;  and  as  our  project's  ruined,  we  may 
as  well  own  it  at  once. 

I  Offi.  Ay,  ay,  it's  plain  enough;  the  chaise 
waits;   bring  him  along. 

Co/,  r.  Blurder!  fire!  i\ne\es^.— (The  two  Offi- 
cers hold  him ;  Sharp  slops  his  moulh.) 

Sharp.  (Durinii  the  above)  Hush,  sir,  for  hea- 
ven's sake!  you'll  raise  the  house.  Your  uncle  is 
arrived,  and  (Beckons  Major  Touchwood,  icho  ap- 
pears from  the  clo.iet-door.)  I  declare  here  he  is  !— 
(Major  Touchwood  ma, ches  from  the  closet,  boldly 
flourishing  his  cane,  and  takes  an  altitude  opposite 
Colonel  Touchwood,  who  is  scarcAy  withheld  by  the 
Officers  and  Postboy  from  flying  at  his  Nepheiu.) 
'  Col.  T.  Let  me  come  at  him ! 
Major  T.  Poor  young  man!  Don'tlethim  go.— 
(In  an  assumed  f/ ruff  voice.  ) 

Sharp.  Would  you  hurt  your  honoured  uncle  ! 
Co/,  r.  Fire!  thieves!  murder! 
1  Offi.  What  an  undutiful  nephew!  Nothing  but 
his  youth  can  excuse  it.     Oh!  then,  you  know,  it 
that's  the  case,-  [  They  force  him  off. 

Major  T.  Don't  hurt  the  young  gentleman.  And 
now  to  be  even  with  my  friend  Clillord,  for  his  in- 
tended favour. 


Enter  Harry,  idlh  a  new  horsewhip. 

Harry.  I  have  brought  the  horsewhip  you  or- 
dered sir;  and  Mr,  Strongthongsays,  he  wouldn  t 
be  the  man  that  aftVonts  your  honour,  while  you  ve 
that  in  your  hand,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Major  T.  The  horsewhip  that  I  ordered? 

Hurry.  Yes,  sir;  you  know  you  sent  me  m  a 
great  hurry  to— 
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WHAT  NEXT? 


[Act  II. 


Major  T.  OL !  ay ;  true,  I  remember,  and  a 
pretty  time  yoaVe  been  gone. — (^Cracks  the  whip.) 

Harry.  Why,  I'm  sure  I  ran. 

Major  T.  I'll  make  you  run.  [^Cracks  his  whip; 
Harry  runs  off.]  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'I'hey'll  be  sure  to 
take  me  for  my  uncle  if  I  knock  'em  about  a  bit. 
Egad!  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  not  be  as 
well  to  horsewhip  'em  all  round. — (  Goes  up  crack- 
ing the  whip;  and  strikes  Colonel  Clifford  as 
he  enters. ) — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn't  intend 
that  favour  for  you.  [ception  ! 

Col.  C.  No,  nor  did  I   expect  it.     A  pretty  re- 
Major  T.    Any  commands  with  me,  sir? — {In  a 
short,  military  tone.) 

Col.  C.  Don't  you  know  your  friend  Clifibrd, 
sir?  You  have  already  been  informed  by  letter, 
that  I  think  your  daughter  Sophia  a  most  delight- 
ful young  lady,  and  would  feel  happy  in  the  honour 
of  your  alliance. 

Major  T.  To  the  right  about,  Colonel. — Sophia 
is  engaged. 

Cnl.  C.  To  whom,  sir? 

Major  T.  To  a  very  worthy  young  man,  one 
Major  Touchwood. 

Col.  C.  Your  nephew  sir? 

Major  T.  Who  is,  I  understand,  under  some 
extraordinary  obligations  to  you. 

Col.  C.  In  that  respect,  I  think  we  are  pretty 
even.  He  quarrelled  with  me  for  mere  similarity  of 
taste  ;  would  have  shot  me  through  the  head,  and 
did  through  the  shoulder;  but  conceiving  his  bet- 
ter fortune  in  the  field  entitled  him  to  the  hand  of 
the  lady,  I  have  followed  him  down  here,  and  by  a 
fair  ruse  d'amour  sent  him  off  to  London,  in  the 
same  chaise  which  brought  him  here. 

Major  T.  No,  have  you? 

Col.  C.  Yes,  I  have.  I  thought  you'd  like  it. 
He  began  the  scheme  ;  but,  what  a  fool  is  'that 
man  who  bails  a  trap  for  another,  and  falls  into  it 
himself! 

Major  T.  So  you  have  sent  him  off?  ' 

Col.  C.  I  have,  I  tell  you. 

Major  T.  Not  you  indeed,  sir. 

Col.  C.  Nay,  sir,  you  may  inquire, 

Major  T.  I  shall  not  inquire,  sir;  being  perfect- 
ly convinced  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  any 
one  tittle  of  what  you  have  advanced. 

Col.  C.  Would  to  heaven  you  could  do  me  one 
favour ! 

Major  T.  Name  it.  [pearance. 

Col.  C.  Divest  yourself  of   tliat  venerable  ap- 

Major  T.  Any  thing  to  oblige  you,  (Pulls  off  his 
wig.)  I  owe  you  a  kindness  for  getting  the  old 
gentleman  out  of  the  way,  and  leaving  a  clear  field 
for  your  luckier  rival. 

Col.C.  MajorTouchwood !  Astonishment!  Was 
it  indeed  your  uncle,  then,  who — 

Major  T.  It  was,  it  was!  You'll  forgive  my 
mirth,  Colonel  Clillbrd,  but — ha,  ha,  ha!  What 
a  fool  is  that  man  who  baits  a  trap  for  another,  and 
has  the  good  luck  to  fall  into  it  himself. 

Col.C.  A  fool  indeed!  To  your  uncle  I  shall 
apologize:  for  you,  sir — defend  yourself.  (Draws.) 

Major  T.  Oh,  dear  sir,  with  all  my  heart.  (Then 
fight.) 
Re-enter  Clarissa,  toith  Sophia,  who  interpose. 

Sophia  runs    to   Major   Touchivood,  Clarissa  to 

Colonel  Clifford,  ivho  are  on  opposite  sides. 

Soph.  My  dear,  dear  Major,  for  heaven's  sake — 

Cla.  M3'  dear  Clifford,  would  you,  a  second  time, 
raise  your  arm  against  the  brother  of  her  you  pro- 
fess to  love? 

Col.C.  Your  brother!  my  dear  Sophia? 

Major  T.  Can  my  sister  be  the  girl  he  calls 
Sophia?  Colonel  Clifford,  I  begin  to  see  cause  to 
apologize.  In  speaking  of  your  Sophia,  you 
meant' — 

Col.  C.  This  lady,  sir. 

Soph,  When   we  first   saw   that    geutkman    at 


Brighton,  by  an  accident  in  conversation,  he  mis- 
took our  Christian  names — 

Cla.  We  thoughtlessly  humoured  the  mistake; 
the  Colonel  proposed,  by  letter,  to  my  uncle,  for 
Sophia  instead  of  me. 

Major  T.  And  hence  arose  our  first  quarrel. 
You  see,  ladies,  what  mischief  you  have  caused. 

Col.  C.  (Without.)  Where  are  they?  I'll  teach 
the  mutineers  to — 

Cla.  Oh,  heavens!     Let's  get  out  of  his  way. 

Major  T.  No  ;  stay,  stay.  Having  cleared  up 
our  own  differences,  we  must  accomodate  matters 
with  my  uncle. 

Col.  C.  But  how  ? 

Major  T.  I  must  pretend  to  quarrel  with  yon; 
he  who  can't  bear  to  see  anybody  in  a  passion  but 
himself,  will  forgive  your  tricks  out  of  opposition 
to  me  :  then  for  my  share  in  the  plot,  we  have 
only  to — but  he  comes,  follow  my  example. — 
(  Colonel  Clifford  and  Major  Touchwood  pretend  to 
fight.     The  Women  scream. ) 

Re-enter  Colonel  Touchwood,   driving  Sharp. 

on  b-fiore  him,  and  followed  ftylMoRDAUNT.    He 

runs  between  the  pretended  combatants,  picks  itp 

his  wig,  and   throws   it  at  one,  while    he   knocks 

down  the  sword  of  the  other  with  his   cane,    Mor- 

daunt  runs  to  the  young  Ladies. 

Col.  T.  Hear  me,  ye  demons  of  discord  !  or  I'll 
finish  your  work  by  setting  fire  to  the  house. 
What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I  came  home  from  a 
wildgoose-chase  of  one  Colonel — rot  his  name, — 
who  proposes  for  my  daughter  and  breaks  his  ap- ■ 
pointment ;  I  find  my  family  all  run  raving  mad  ; 
coolly  ask  the  reason,  when  I  am  popped  into  a 
post-chaise  by  two  police  puppies  ;  have  the  great 
good  luck  to  get  overturned  into  one  of  ray  own 
ditches;  escape  with  whole  bones  to  find  my  house 
full  of  fighting  coxcombs,  screaming  women,  and 
impudent  valets,  who  perhaps  will  hardly  con- 
descend to  answer  my  question,  when  I  civilly  in- 
quire, what  the  devil  do  you  all  mean  to  do  next? 

Col.  C.  Your  nephew,  the  Major,  sir,  will  per- 
haps explain. 

Major  T.  Your  friend,  sir,  there,  the  Colonel 
— Colonel  Rot-his-name,  I  think  you  just  called 
him,  was  the  person  by  whose  orders  you  were  so 
disgracefully  crammed  into  thatinfernal  postchaise; 
in  addition  to  which,  he  refuses  to  marry  your 
daughter  Sophia.  I,  respecting  your  honour  as  my  ' 
own,  drew  my  sword  in  vindication  of  your  rights. 

Col.  T,  And  pray,  sirs,  how  dare  you  vindicate 
my  honour  without  my  permission? 

Major  T.  Sir,  while  I  have  the  honour  to  wear 
this  coat — 

Col.  T.  And  how  came  you  by  that  coat,  sir? 
Where  was  your  honour  when  you  made  free  with 
my  property  ? 

Major  T.  In  short,  sir,  while  the  Colonel  pro- 
posed for  your  daughter,  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
my  sister,  so  that  if  yon  choose  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied,  I  am  not. 

Col.C.  Hold,  sir!  the  ladies' fortunes  are  equal ; 
give  me  Clarissa,  and  her  dowry  may  go  with  your 
daughter  to  my  friend,  the  Major. 

Col,  T.  So,  I'm  to  treat  Clary  ill  because  her 
lover  and  her  brother  are  a  couple  of  hot-headed 
fools.  I've  a  great  mind  to  call  ye  both  out.  But 
I  find  ye  all  to  be  such  a  set  of  madmen  and  mad-  > 
caps,  that  I  shall  bind  ye  over  to  keep  the  peace  ; 
yourselves  in  two  wedding-rings,  your  wives  in 
proper  marriage  securities,  and — 

Soph,  What  next,  papa? 

Col.  T.  Why,  your  children  to  be  sure,  hussy  ! 
And  if  any  friends  here,  yet  untired  of  the  tricks 
we  have  played  to-night,  should,  with  a  view  to- 
morrow, condescend  to  ask  "  What's  Next?"  we 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  answer,  by  repeating  the 
question.  [B.vel««^ 


THE  PURSE; 

Or,   the    benevolent   TAR: 

A    MUSICAL   ENTERTAINMENT,  IN  ONE  ACT— BY  J.  C. 
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THE   BARON 
WILL   STEADY 


CHARA  CTERS. 

THEODORE 
EDMUND 


PAGE 
SALLY 


Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Baron's  Castle. 
Theodore  discovered. 

Theodore.  Cursed  infatuation  !  Madness  !  to  risk 
so  vast  a  sum,  and  not  mj  own,  too  !  Gaming  will 
work  my  ruin.  The  Baron's  |>artialitj  must  de- 
crease, when  he  discovers  the  embezzlement  ! 
Against  his  return  must  my  accounts  be  truly 
stated.  AVhat's  to  be  done'!  How  to  look  him  in 
the  face,  I  know  not. —  [Enter  a  Servant.'\ 

Servant.  The  Baron's  just  arrived,  and  brought 
with  him  his  niece  Louisa. 

Theodore.  Arrived!  then  I'm  undone.  (Aside.) 
Was  everything  prepared  for  his  reception! 

Servant.  Yes,  everything. 

Theodore.  But  I  am  not. — Distraction!  (Aside.) 

Servant.  Ilis  first  inquiry  was  for  you  ;  it  seems 
he  wishes  much  to — but  he's  here.  (Lonkiny  out.) 

Theodore.  He'll  certainly  discover  my  agitation! 
—Deceit — hypocrisy!  now  smooth  these  tell-tale 
features! — \ Enter  the  Baron  and  Page.] 

Baron.  What,  boy,  tliou'rt  quite  fatigued. 

Page.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  as  tired  as  anything. 
Pray  a'n't  you  a  little? 

Baron.  No,  child  ;  my  robuster  limbs  are  more 
inured  to  travel.  But  attend  Louisa,  kuow  her 
wishes,  and  then  thou  may'st  have  rest. 

Page.  Thank  you,  mv  lord. 

Servant  {To  Page.)  Here's  a  letter  for  yon  :  it 
has  been  waiting  your  return  these  three  days. 

Page.  From  my  dear,  dear  mother  !  (Kisses  it.) 
But  I  must  run  and  wait  upon  my  lady  before  I 
can  spare  time  to  read  it  over.         [Exit  with  Serv. 

Baron.  Theodore  ! 

Theodore.  My  lord  ! 

Baron.  From  early  infancy,  as  far  as  nature  war- 
ranted, I've  acted  as  a  father  to  you;  and  since 
the  unhappy  absence  of  my  son,  you,  in  a  measure, 
have  supplied  his  loss,  and  found  a  fond  father  in 
me  :  e'en  this  very  castle  has  been  little  less  sub- 
ject to  your  control  than  iniue. 


Theodore.  I,  my  lord — What  means  he'i (Aside.) 

Baron.  I  have  received  convincing  proofs  of 
gratitude  for  this.  Strict  probity  and  rectitude 
have  marked  your  conduct. 

Theodore.  Does  he  suspect  me?  I'm  trembling 
on  a  precipice!   (Aside.)     My  lord! 

Baron.  You  seem  confused.  Worth  ever  shrinks 
from  praise!  Desert  has  often  too  much  diffidence. 
But  listen  to  me. 

Theodore.  Your  goodness  overpowers — I — 

Baron.  I  know  your  heart;  honour  presides 
there  ;  and  merit,  while  I've  power,  shall  never 
go  unrewarded.  'Tis  now  some  eight  years  since 
my  son  embarked  from  hence  ;  since  wlien,  not  the 
least  intelligence  concerning  him  has  reached  me; 
with  many  a  bitter  pang  have  I  regretted  him  ; — 
have  fed  on  hope  till  my  soul  sickened  with  the 
flimsy  diet ;  and  now,  must  mourn  him,  swallowed 
by  the  merciless  waves,  or  the  victim  of  disease. 
I  have  long  admired  thy  virtues  ;  therefore,  in  pre- 
ference to  relatives,  mean  to  adopt  thee  as  my  heir. 

Theodore.  Such  unlooked-for  generosity  !  My 
lord,  my  poor  deserts^ — - 

Baron.  Thou'rt  rich  in  worth.  No  thanks  ;  '(is 
my  firm  determination  :— nay,  to  convince  you,  the 
hand  designed  for  my  son  (excuse  a  sigh  for  his 
loved  memory  !) — Louisa's  fondness  for  my  boy 
shall  be  transferred  to  ihee.  (Going— returns.)  But 
hold.  I  requested  your  accounts  might  be  all  clear 
by  my  return  :  I  doubt  not  that  they  are  so.  Thou 
seest  my  journey  was  to  serve  thee,  ^^hen  I've 
refreshed,  we'll  meet  again.  I'd  have  all  clear, 
know  the  full  value  of  my  worldly  goods,  my 
trusty  servants  well  provided  for,  and  then — fare- 
well, Theodore.  Be  punctual  an  hour  hence.  [Exit. 

Theodore.  Punctual!  Distraction!- — torture!  — 
Was  ever'so  fair  a  prospect  blasted  in  the  bud  !  If 
I  confess  my  crime — no  hope,  I  fear,  of  pardon. 
Will  not  the  shew  of  honesty,  with  which  I've 
glossed  my  character,  add  the  double  guilt  of  du- 
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[Scene  3. 


plicitj  to  breach  of  trast?  Did  men  bat  anticipate 
their  mental  torments  in  concealing  it,  no  one 
would  commence  villain.  Mj  time  is  short.  How 
to  supply  the  deficiency!  Friends  I've  none, 
save  him  I've  injured.  The  ruined  Duke  of 
Sharpers,  like  the  dying  stag,  is  shunned  by  his 
own  herd.  I  can't  reflect,  and  desperation  now 
must  be  my  monitor  I  [Exit. 

ScEN  E  II. — A  Wood,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  caaile. 
Enter  Edmund  atid  Will  Steady. 

Wilis,  Yeo,  oh  !  Your  honour!  here  we  are! 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  port.  Let  me  alone  for  a 
pilot;  I'll  steer  you  safe  into  the  harbour  of  hap- 
piness, or  may  I  never  engage  the  esteem  of  a 
commander  again. 

Edmund.  Thou  hast  it.  Fidelity  has  linked  thee 
to  me  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  ;  our  intimacy 
grew  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  and  prosperity 
shall  never  wither  it.  Have  you  fully  learnt  whe- 
ther the  Baron,  my  father,  lives  1 

Wilis.  Lives!  ay,  to  give  me  good  cheer,  and 
you  a  hearty  welcome.  No  doubt  but  you'll  hail 
your  Louisa,  too,  ready  to  slip  her  cable  on  a  ma- 
trimonial cruise,  to  reward  you  for  all  past  perils. 

Edmund,  Perils,  indeed!  Little  did  I  imagine, 
when  I  quitted  England,  my  return  would  have 
been  so  cruelly  retarded. 

Wilis.  Nor  I  either;  an  eight  years'  voyage 
makes  salt  junk  disrelishing,  biscuits  breed,  and 
gives  fresh  water  the  scent  of  sour-crout. 

Edmund.  To  be  shipwrecked  ! — a  captive  ! 

Wilis.  Ay,  down  she  v;ent!  Our  messmates 
buried  in  a  watery  grave,  left  us  putKng  and  swim- 
ming away  like  two  Newfoundland  whelps  after  a 
tar-barrel ;  to  be  taken  up  by  a  kind  Castilian  ! 
Next  morning,  an  Algerine  hove  in  sight — 

Edmund.  And  captivity  was  the  consequence. 

Will  S.  Ay,  that  was  grievous!  Cut  me  to  the 
heart,  d — e!  A  British  sailor  loves  native  freedom 
too  well,  ever  willingly  to  let  a  foreigner  interfere 

Edmund.  True,  William  ;  and —  [with  it. 

Will  S.  Had  but  a  few  score  of  our  countrymen 
been  on  board,  she'd  ne'er  ha'  yielded  ;  for  an  Eng- 
lishman never  strikes  his  colours,  while  he's  able 
to  strike  another  stroke. 

Edmund.  But  the  Algerine  force  was  superior. 

Wilis.  What,  then?— there's  but  little  honour 
in  drubbing  an  equal !  Gad  !  I  shall  never  forget 
the  day  !  they  made  a  hot-bed  of  our  main  deck, 
our  hammocks  were  all  in  a  blaze  ;  grape  shot  was 
poured  in  at  our  port-holes,  and  many  a  hen- 
hearted  fellow  was  carried  to  the  cock-pit. 

Edmund.  Let  us  pursue  our  track.  If  my  Louisa 
live,  and  be  but  true — 

Wilis.  Ay,  3'our  honour,  there's  the  charm 
on't.  If  my  little  Sal,  my  pretty  pinnace,  sail  but 
in  smooth  water,  my  heart's  timbers  are  as  sound 
as  ever;  but  if  grief  have  shattered  her  hulk,  or 
she  be  foundered  in  a  hard  squall  of  adversity, 
farewell  to  comfort;  I'll  hand  the  gold,  good-luck 
has  given  me,  to  the  first  honest  heart  I  meet,  and 
away  to  sea  again  ;  for  I  can't  enjoy  comfort  on 
shore,  without  Sal  share  it  with  me. 

Edmund.  How  long  have  j'ou  been  married  ? 

Wilis.  Eight  years  and  a  handful  of  months. 
Dear  girl !  I  left  her  just  after  we'd  launched  a 
pledge  of  our  aflfection  :  we  were  poor,  so  I  set  sail 
in  search  of  better  fortune.  I  bussed  her;  my 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  Our  infant  stretched 
out  its  little  arms,  by  way  of  good  b'ye.  Sal  shed 
an  ocean  of  tears  ;  I  blubbered  out — "  Heavens 
bless  ye  !"  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  Providence 
and  the  wide  world  ever  since. 

Edmund,  We  both,  William,  entertain  our  hopes 
and  fears.  The  life  and  constancy  of  Louisa,  are 
my  harbingers  to  happiness,  while  yours  are  the 
truth  and  existence  of  your  Sally. 

Wilis.  As  for  her  truth,  your  honour,  I  should 
despise  myself  were  I  to  doubt  it.  If  she  be  gone 
to  old  Davy,  I  dou't  care  how  soon  I  follow  her ; 


for,  like  the  poor  galley  slave,  who  so  oft  raised 
our  feelings  to  high-water  mark,  in  captivity,  I 
fear  she  died  broken-hearted.  [Exit, 

Edmund.  Poor  fellow  !  how  much,  at  that  period,  ( 
his  fate  resembled  ours!  His  melancholy  ditty  still  i 
vibrates  on  my  ear! 

AIR. — Edmund.  ; 

Oh!  think  on  my  fate,  once  I  freedom  enjoy^  d, 

Was  as  happy  as  happy  could  be  I —  i 

But  pleasure  is  fled ;  even  hope  is  destroy' d  ; 

A  captive,  alas!  on  the  sea!  i 

/  was  ta'en  by  the  foe — 'twas  the  fiat  of  fate  \ 

To  tear  me  from  her  I  adore ! 
When  thought  brings  to  mind  my  once  happy  stale, 

I  sigh! — while  I  tug  at  the  oar. 

How  fortune  deceives!     I  had  pleasure  in  toiv , 

The  port  where  she  dwelt,  we'd  in  vieiv; 
But  the  wish'd  nuptial  morn  ivas  o'ercloudedwith  woe, 

And,  dear  Anna!  I  was  hurried  from  you! 
Our  shallop  tvas  boarded,  and  I  home  away, 

To  behold  my  dear  Anna  no  more ! 
But  despair  wastes  my  spirits,  my  form  feels  decay; 

He  sigh'd! — and  expir'd  at  the  oar!  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  gothic  Hall  in  the  Barons  castle. 
Enter  Theodore,  much  agitated, 
Theodore.  Time  strides  with  rapid  step  to  the 
period  that  must  discover  me  !  So  dreadful  seems 
this  summons  to  my  trial,  that  I  cannot  even  con- 
jure up  a  phantom  of  defence  !  What,  if  I  aban- 
don the  castle  !  My  fortune  is,  then,  for  ever 
marred.  Louisa,  too!  I  must  not  lose  her.  Are 
there  no  means'?  [word. 

Page.  (Without,)  No.  I  can'l,  indeed,  upon  my 
Theodore.  Humph!  the  Page!     He's  a  rival  in 
the  favours  of  my  lord  ;  and  time  may  make  him 
dangerous.     He  little  dreams  my  arts  drove  hence 
his  prudish  mother,  whom  I  will  persecute  till. — 
Enter  Page. 
Page.  Ah  !  Theodore,  you  can't  think  how  tired 
I  be  !     We  had  not  a  single  bait  the  whole  way  ;  I 
declare,  now,  if  you'll  believe  me,  my  poor  little 
nag  is  quite  knocked  up. 

Theodore.  I've  often  wished  to  ruin  this  pert  boy. 
The  means  occur:  an  accusation  strongly'  laid,  'tis 
hard  for  innocence  to  exculpate  itself.  [Aside — Exit. 
Page.  Humph!  Mr.  Gruft'-cap,  you're  quite  sulky 
to-day  !  'Fegsl  who  cares'?  My  poor  mother  told 
me  he  was  no  friend.  Bless  me!  if  I  hadn't  quite 
forgot  her  letter !  How  pleased  I  was  when  my 
lady  gave  me  enough  to  send ;  though  I  never  told 
her  what  it  was  for.  (Reads  the  letter  in  dumb  shew, 
often  kissing  it.)  Ah  !  now,  mother,  you're  too 
kind;  you  always  loved  me,  and  gave  me  money, 
when  you  had  it;  and,  sure,  I  ought  to  do  the 
same.  When  I  grow  up,  and  am  rich,  I'll  give 
you  enough  to  buy  a  house  of  your  own  to  live  in  ; 
and,  then,  no  surly  fellow  dare  turn  you  out ;  and 
I  hope  that  won't  be  long  first,  for  I'm  as  big  again 
as  when  I  left  home, 

AIR.— Page. 

When  a  Utile  merry  he. 

My  mother  nurs'd  me  on  her  knee; 

Smiles  a7id  kisses  she  gave,  with  joy, 

A?td  call'd  me  oft  hf-r  darling  boy. 

School-boy's  pranks,  as  big  I  grew, 

I  lik'd;  but  lik'd  my  lessons,  too ; 

Frowns  or  whippings  I  seldom  got. 

And  sometimes  praises  were  my  lot. 

Soon  my  lord  receivd  me  here. 

Fine  clothes  he  gave  and  dainty  cheer; 

Lords  and  ladies  me  much  carest: 

But  still  I  love  my  mother  best; 

For  ivlien  a  little,  6;c. 
I  never  do  think  of  mother,  but  I  wish  myself 
with  her  again.  Heigho!  it's  pity  I'm  so  sleepy. 
No  matter;  I'll  take  my  nap  here,  in  this  arm 
chair,  ecod !  for  all  the  world  like  an  alderman  after 
dinner.  Must  have  one  more  peep  at  my  letter, 
though.  Heigho  !  (Reading  the  letter,  drops  asleep.) 


Scene  5.] 
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I     Enter  WILL  STEADY,  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

I       Wilis.    So,   Steady!     I've  left  my  commander 

1  abaft,  to  heave  a-liead  whenever  tlie  fit  take  him  ; 

I  and  shall  crowd  canvas,  towards  the  cabin  of  my 

sweet  Sally  !  Heigho!  (.Drinks,  and siyhs.)  Here's 

to  our  merry  meeting.   His  honour  and  I  were  long 

buffetted  about  before  we  fell  in  with   good  luck; 

t  but  this  prize,    on  our  return,    has  set  all  afloat 

'  again.     A  twin  pair  of  pretty  purses,  well  lined, 

i  have  I  secured  to  throw  into  Sal's  lap  when  I  sa- 

j  lute  her.     Eh!    (seeing   Puge)   safe  stowed,  little 

!  one!     Quite  a  calm,  and   snug  in  your  hammock  ! 

I  (Takes  up  (he  letter.)     His  sailing  orders,  mayhap. 

I  Mayn't  be  able  to  drop  down  to  safe  moorings,  if 

I  he  lose  this  tide !    Yeo,  ho!     No;  I'll  not  pipe  all 

1  hands    neither,    till    I've  overhauled   his  warrant. 

I  Here  goes.   (Reads.)    "  My  dear  child,  your  uncle, 

who  is  better  at  his  pen  than  I,  at  my  request,  writes 

i  you  this."     Humph  !     "  E.vcuse  the  tears  that  have 

i  blotted  the  paper.     Providence  enabled  you  to  assist 

me  in  the  hour  of  adversity ;  heaven  will  reward  you 

— accept  a  mother's  blessing" — I've  read   enough. 

Avast!   Never  felt  such  a  kind  of  choaking  before; 

nor  my  eyes  half  so  moist  all  the  foul  weather  I've 

I  seen.     Poor  lad! — "Sdeath  !  I've  but  a  paltry  kind 

'  of  heart,  when  a  child's  charity  makes  it  heave  so  ! 

If  he  were  mine,  I'd  give — Here'll  be  plenty  for 

Sal  and  I  ;  (takes  out  a  purse)  so,  ecod  !   I'll  make 

a  good  use  of  t'other  ;  (puts  the  other  in  the  Page's 

pocket)  and   when    you   wake,    and  overhaul  your 

lockers,  think  Providence  will  never  let  filial  ailec- 

tion    founder,    or   a   good   deed    go   unrewarded. 

Well,  doing  as  one  likes  makes  a  body  devilish 

good-humoured.     I'm  now  so  merry,  I  could  jig  it 

till  the  forecastle  shook  again.     Let  me  but  come 

alongside  Sal  ;  a  few  old  messmates  in  our  wake  ; 

and  I'd  enjoy  this,  as  if  it  were  my  wedding-day. 

AIR. — Will  Steady. 
Whe)i  seated  with  Sal,  all  my  messmates  around  I 

Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  de  ri  do  ! 
The  ghisses  shall  jingle,  the  joke  shall  go  round; 
With  a  bumper,  then  here's  to  ije,  boy  I 
Come,  lass,  a  buss,  my  cargo's  joy, 
Here  Tom  be  merry,  drink  about. 
If  the  sea  were  grog  we'd  see  it  out. 
For  we're  met  here  to  be  jolly,  jolly  boys! 

For  we've  met  here  to  be  jolly. 
Strike  up  the  fiddles,  Dick;  girl  gi's  your  hand, 

Fal  de  ral,  8fc. 
Take  partners,  odzooks!  ne'er  shilly-shally  stand, 
Lead  up,  cast  doicn,  and  hands  across. 
Now,  lads,  another  noggin  toss — 
Here's  the  commander  I  love  most. 
Join  messmates  in  my  loyal  toast, 
("  The  King.") — We  have  met,  6^c.  (  Drinks.) 

In  glee,  gig,  and  merriment ,  the  moments  fly , 

Fal  de  ral,  Sj-c. 
While  Bacchus' s  bumpers  brighten  friendship's  eye. 
Oh  !  d — e,  old  one,  tip's  your  hand; 
Will 's  service  ever  pray  command. 
'Tis  pastime,  pleasure,  joy,  delight! 
A  nother  glass,  and  then  good  night. — 
("  WivesandSweethearts.")  Forwe're,Sfc.    \^E.xit. 
Scene  IV. — A  View  near  the  castle. 
Enter  SALLY. 
Sully.  I'm  ready  to  sink  with  walking  so  far ; 
but  my  mind  would  not  bide  at  ease  till  I   see  my 
poor  boy.     He  has  been  my  only  comfort  since  his 
father  left  me  ;  and  Theodore's  cruelty  has  driven 
me  at  a  distance  these  three  years.     'Twas  on  his 
account,  I  learn,  my  landlord  distressed  me  so  for 
my  rent :  all  because  I  wouldn't  listen  to  his  wicked 
wishes.     No,  William  ;  though  I  should  never  see 
you  again,  will   I  ever  kearken   to  another:  you 
were  ray  first  love,  and  I'll  ne'er  abide  the  thoughts 
of  a  second.     How  oft  have  we,  in  our  days  of 
courtship,  met  on  this  very  spot;  and  when  he  was 
away,  how  I'd  wander  here,  listening  to  the  village 
roundelay. 


AIR.— Sally. 

How  sweet  when  the  silver  moon  is  blinking  ; 

Through  meads  to  wander,  slow  and  mute  ; 
And  o/  some  absent  lover  thinking. 

Listen  to  the  tender  lute  : 
Or,  at  the  jocund  dawn  of  day. 

When  feather' d  choirs  are  singing,  O  ! 
And  sprightly  sounds  the  sportive  lay. 

And  village  hells  are  ringing,  O! 
To  merry,  merry  strain  to  dance  and  play. 

And  over  the  greensiuard  to  trip  away. 

While  the  love-lorn  maid  is  fondly  sighing. 

Let  music  sojt  her  ears  assail! 
In  plaint'ive  murmurs,  breezes  dying. 

Listen  to  the  tender  tale: 
Or,  at  the  jocund,  Sfc.  (Retires.) 

Enter  WiLL  STEADY. 
Wilis.  Tolderollol!  How  cheerful  acting  right 
makes  a  body  !  My  heart  never  was  puffed  onward 
to  pleasure  with  so  gratifying  a  gale  since  I  left  my 
own  little  cabin.  Eh!  a  tight  wench.  I  wish  she'd 
tack  about,  and  let's  take  a  peep  at  her  stem  as 
well  as  her  stern. 

Sally.  I  tremble  to  be  seen  at  the  castle,  for  fear 
of  that  wicked  Theodore  !   (  Crosses  the  stage.) 

Wilis.  What,  tack  and  tack!  Well,  if  the 
wind's  in  that  quarter  let's  see  if — (She  turns 
round,  screams  and  faints.)  Znunds!  this  day's  to 
start  the  timbers  of  my  heart !  it  never  thumped  so 
hard  against  my  ribs  in  its  life  before  ! — Sally  ! 

Sally.  William!  It's  surely  a  dream.  I  can't 
believe  my  senses. 

Wilis.  And  I'm  quite  out  of  mind  with  joy. 
Well,  and  how  are  you^  Where's  little — have  I — 
eh!  Sally?  Stop  my  breath  with  kisses,  and  then 
pump  fresh  life  into  me,  by  saying  the  lad's  like  his 
father.     Have  I  still  a  boy.  Sail     Is  he — eh? 

Sally.  You  have.  Oh!  William,  I'm  too  over- 
joyed to  speak! 

Wilis.  Then  I'll  e'en  seal  yonr  lips  till  you're 
no  longer  tongue-tied.  (Kisses  her.)  Well,  and 
how  have  you  done?  Where  is  my  little  cock-boat? 
Sally.  Your  child's  at  the  castle.  The  Baron  met 
him  one  evening  near  the  old  cottage,  (which  lost 
all  its  comfort  when  you  left  it,)  and  asked  several 
questions,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy's  an- 
swers, that  he  has  been  in  his  family  ever  since. 
But  cruelty  drove  me  from  him  ;  distress  followed, 
and  to  his  duty  and  aft'ection  I  owe — 

Wilis.  What]— Well  was  ever  such  a— We'll 
steer  to  the  castle  directly  ;  I  long  to — Sal,  here's 
a  heavy  purse  to  make  your  heart  light.  'Gad! 
I'm  so  happy,  I  could — We'll  be  the  envy  of  the 
whole  hamlet ;  no  neighbour  shall  want  his  whistle 
wetting!  But  did  your  thoughts  ever  lose  sight 
of  a  body,  all  the  time  I  was  gone? 
Sally.  Did  yours  of  me! 

DUET'r.— Sally  rt«d  Will  Steady. 

Will.   Since  we  parted,  dear  girl,  were  you  constant 

and  true  ?  [^adieu  ? 

Sally.   Did  you  ne'er  forget  Sal,  since  she  bade  you 

Will.    No  thought  but   of'  you,    e'er  could  comj'ort 

impart ;  [heart. 

Sally.  And  your  image  has  dwelt  ever  since  in  my 

Will.    But   happy  once    more   in   each  other — fate 

smiling —  [guiling  : 

Sally.  And  peace,  love,  and  plenty,  the  moments  be~ 

Both.    We'll  dance,  and  sing  fal  de  ral,  la,  lal,  lal,  la  ! 

While  the  fiddles  strike  up  and  the  village  is  gay. 

Our  love  has  been  mutual,  our  suff'rings  the 

same  ; 

We  ask  not  for  honours ,  for  grandeur,  or  fame  ; 

But  our  snug  little  cot, — for  a  friend's  face  it 

wears,  [years. 

Where  Providence  kindly  may  bless  us  for 

Scene  V. — An  Apartment  in  the  castle. 
Enter  the  Bakon  n/irf  Theodore. 
Baron.  How!  guilty  of  theft !    lam  astonish'd! 
Theodore.  And  so  was  I,  my  lord ;  but  missing 
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THE  PURSE. 


[Scene  *. 


considerable  sums,  and  finding  this  letter  from  liis 
mother — 

Baron.  His  mother!  {Looks  at  the  letter.)  To 
relieve  a  parent! — such  an  act  might  mitigate  the 
crime. — W'iiere  is  hel 

Theodore.  Here,  mj-  lord. —  [Enter  the  Page-I 
Page.  My  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but,  indeed, 
I  did  not  see  you. 

Baron.  Pray,  my  generous  youth,  who  furnishes 
you  with  means  to  make  presents  to  your  mother? 
Page.  Why,    my   lord,  you   know  you  are  very 
kind  to  me  ;   and  my  lady,  she's  so  good — 

Baron.  A  crime  I  detest  to  mention  gives  the 
means.     Are  you  not— 

Page.  What,  my  lord?    You  frighten  me. 
Baron.  False  to  your  trust — a  thief!   a  little  pur- 
loining villain!  whom  I  have  cherished;  till,  ser- 
pent-like, it  turns  to  sting  its  preserver  !    Instantly 
confess,  if — 

Page.  What  should  I  confess,  my  lord?  I  never 
touched  any  money,  but  what  you  and  my  lady  gave 
me;  and,  surely,  there  was  no  harm — 

Baron.  Let  him  be  searched  :  though  I  doubt  he 
is  too  cunning  a  practitioner,  to  carry  proof  about 
him.  Searcli  liiin,  Theodore.  You  tremble,  villain  ! 
Page.  I  do,  indeed,  my  lord.  You  never  were 
angry  witli  me  before  ;  and  I  always  tried  hard  not 
to  deserve  it.    Your  suspicions  hurt  me  so — 

Theodore.  Those  suspicions  are  confirmed.  (Shews 
the  purse  he  has  taken  from  the  Page's  pocket. ) — 
Behold,  my  lord,  this  evidence!  I  am  astonished! 
Sure,  my  lucky  stars  are  now  predominant!  (Aside) 
Baron.  Ungrateful  child!  I  now  abandon  you. 
Go  with  your  wicked  mother;  wander  till  want  com- 
pel you  to  repentance;  or  avenging  justice  become 
your  punisher.  This  purse — your  mother's  letter — 
are  such  proofs--- 

Page.  I  did  send  my  mother  a  little  money,  sir, 
else  he'd  ha'  turned  her  out  of  doors.  Pray,  forgive 
me.  if  I  were  wrong:   but,  indeed,  it  was  not  yours. 
Theodore.  No  whimpering,  boy  !    your  punish- 
ment's too  lenient.    Begone! 

Page.  I  don't  know  who  could  have  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  Theodore;  nor  how  it  came  there  ;  indeed, 
I  don't :  speak  to  my  lord  for  me,  pray  do;  don't 
turn  me  away,  my  lord;  you  ever  called  me  a  good 
boy,  till  now.  I  never,  never  did  such  a  wicked 
thing  in  all  my  life.  Oh,  dear!  don't,  my  lord — I — 
(Bursts  into  tears. ) 

Theodore.  Begone!  Turn  this  prating  urchin  into 

the  street.  (To  Servants  ivho  enter)  Away  with  him  I 

Page.  Don't  be  so  cruel,  Theodore.     Oh,  dear! 

oh,  dear!    My  lord,  my  lord! — (Hurrying  him  off.) 

E/ffer 'Will  Steady.  [this? 

Wilis.  Avast!  sheer  olF,  you  lubbers!  What's  all 

Theodore.  Some   rufliaa   friend   to   rescue   him. 

Seize  liim  and  his  associate  instantly. 

Wilis.  Seizehim!  lookye,  my  fair-weather  spark, 
I've  had  too  much  rough  treatment  lately  to  take 
toil  kindly,  therefore,  less  of  yonr  jawing  tacks; 
touch  him  if  you  dare;  move  a  finger,  and  d — e! 
I'll  snap  your  grappling  irons  short  as  a  biscuit, 
and  unship  every  head  rail  from  larboard  to  star- 
board.   What's  amiss,  my  lad? 

Theodore.  He  has  committed  a  crime  none  but  a 
villain  wouldprotect  him  in — theft!  this  purse, this 
evidence  of  guilt,  was  found  upon  him. 

Wilis.  Yes,  and  that  purse  was  mine  ;  I  popped  it 
in  his  pocket  :  another  word,  and  this  oak  sapling 
swabs  the  decks  of  you.  Your  honour,  I  ax  par- 
don, (to  the  Baron)  but  here's  one  astern  can  testify 
this  purse  belonged  to  me.  (Snatching  it  from  Theo- 
dore, gives  it  to  Page.)  There  it  is  again,  my  lad, 
and  much  better  disposed  of  than  e'er  a  one  ever 
passed  tlirough  your  fingers.  (To  Theodore.) 
Enter  Edmund  and  Sally.  (Sallij  runs  to  the 
Page,  is  going  to  embrace  him,  Will  catches  him  in 
his  arms. ) 

Baron.  Amazement!  my  son!  (Embraces  Edm.) 
Wilis.  And  my  son  !    D — e,  I'm  as  proud  of  my 


progeny,  as  the  first  in  the  land  (heaven  bless  'em!) 
can  be  of  theirs.  And  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself,  Mr.  Down-in-the-moutii? 

Theodore.  Shame  overwhelms  me.  My  lord,  with 
grief  and  contrition,  I  confess  my  guilt;  gaming, 
the  seducing  origin  of  various  crimes,  instigated  me 
to  appropriate  vast  sums,  your  property,  to  a  use, 
has  brought  destruction  on  me;  but,  if  a  life  of 
atonement — 

Baron.  Theodore,  I  tremble  to  rellect  on  thy 
deceit:  plunder  your  patron!  and  expiate  that  crime 
by  injuring  tlie  harmless  and  the  innocent! — but 
peculation  punishes  itself;  the  widow's  curse  and 
the  orphan's  tear  wound  deep  ;  even  sincere  repent- 
ance scarce  can  expiate  his  crime,  which  avarice, 
injustice,  and  ingratitude,  serve  but  as  vassals  to: 
for  ever  quit  my  sight — • 

Wilis.  That's  hearty,  your  honour.  Clear  the 
gangway — shoot  a-head;  for,  d — e!  I  hate  villanj 
too  much,  even  to  be  present  at  its  punishment. 

Page.  Though  Theodore  has  been  bad,  my  lord, 
if  you'd  .''orgive  him,  perhaps  he'd  mend,  and  love 
and  thank  yon  for  it. 

Wilis.  A  true  chip  of  the  old  block,  d — e!  can 
freely  pardon  an  injury  and  clap  resentment  under 
hatches.  Weil,  friend  Down-!n-the-moulh,  3'ou'll 
not  be  brought  to  a  court-martial  this  bout;  but 
take  a  tar's  advice — use  the  rudder  of  honestj'  in- 
stead of  deceit,  and  then  3'ou'll  steer  clear  of  the 
shoals  of  punishment,  and  quicksands  of  disgrace. 
(To  Edmund.)  I  told  you,  jour  honour,  I  should 
pilot  you  into  smooth  water,  at  last. 

Edmund.  Thankye!  Father,  I  entreat  you'll  take 
this  worthy  fellow  under  your  protection  ;  together 
we  werecaptives,andtogetherwe  obtainedour  liber- 
ty ;  he  was  my  guardian  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and — 
Will  S.  Avast!  that's  the  only  time  to  try  what 
timber  a  vessel's  made  of,  an't  it?  No  compli- 
ments :  I'd  as  Heve  be  set  to  tease  oakum  all  my 
life  as  hear  'em. 

Baron.  Edmund,  yonr  return  overpowers  me 
with  pleasure;  the  occurrences  of  these  last  few 
moments  will  never  be  obliterated.  Louisa's  pre- 
sence soon  shall  crown  our  joys,  and  your  humble 
friend  ever  find  here  a  cheerful  home. 

Will  S,  Thank  your  honour  ;  but  you  must  find  a 
home,  too,  for  Sal.  She  and  I  don't  mean  to  sleep 
in  separate  hammocks  again  till  we  launch  another 
little — eh!  Sal?  (Kisses  her,  then  catches  up  the 
Page.)  Oh  !  you  young  dog!  I  never  was  so  happy 
in  my  life. 

Sally.  Nor  I  either,  I'm  sure,  William. 
Baron.  The  happiness  you  boast,  I  trust,  is  here 
universal;  and  no  one  present  disappointed  but 
him  whose  vices,  though  they  merit  opprobrium 
and  contempt,  3'et  attended  by  contrition,  may  ex- 
cite our  pity,  when  justice  dooms  the  punishment. 

FINALE. 
Edm.  But  danger  s  o'er, 

Grief  no  mora 
Shalt  with  frowns  appear; 
But  mirth  and  glee, 
Merrily, 
Ever  croivn  the  year. 
Chorus.  Our  danger's  o'er,  Sj-c. 
Edm.  By  the  will  of  fate, 

Joy  and  grief  aiuait 
Mortal's  varied  state; 
Now  sunk  with  sorrow,  now  luith  mirth  elate. 
Chorus.       But  danger  o'er,  ifc. 
Will.  A  stave  I'll  troll 

Round  the  sparkling  bowl, 
To  my  lovely  Sal. 
Sally.       While  fond  affectio?!.  glads  thy  honest  souL 
Will.  We'll  hence  be  gay — 

Sally.  Each  month  be  May. 

Will.  No  storms  annoy — 

Sally.  Our  future  joy. 

Both.  All  danger's  o'er,  8fc. 

Chorus.       All  danger  s  o'er,  Sfc.  [^Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Paddock's  Farm-house  on  one  side,  with 
a  pig-stye;  opposite  side,  an  Alehouse,  sign  The 
Baileij  Mow,  ivritten  under  if  "  Pay  to-day,  trust 
to-morrow  ;'^  in  the  distance,  fields,  and  a  windmill 
going. 
Enter  Peasants,  from  different  entrances,  going  to 
labour. 

CHORUS. 

Well  met,  well  met,  good  neighbours  all, 

To  our  daily  toil  atvay; 
Ever  ready  at  the  call 

Of  those  for  toil  who  pay. 

The  sun  now  smiles  o'er  dale  and  hill, 

And  labour  rouses  rustic  life; 
Click  clack  goes  old  Hopper's  mill, 

And  click  clack  goes  old  Hopper's  wife. 

TRIO. 

Merrily  whirls  the  sounding  flail, 
Till  pleas' d  we  see  departing  day; 

And  then  we  quaff  old  Scorem's  ale, 
And  then — 

ScoREM  (entering  from  the  Alehouse.) 
—  Why,  then,  I  make  you  pay. 
Cho.  The  sun  noiv  smUes  o'er  dale  and  hill, 

And  labour  rouses  rustic  life ; 
Click  clack  goes  old  Hopper's  mill. 

And  click  clack  goes  old  Hopper's  wife. 

Dame  Paddock  (entering  from  the  Farm-house.) 
And  Hopper's  wife  be  i'  the  right, 

[f  lazy  hinds  like  you  appear, 
The  corn  will  ne'er  be  cut  to-night-^ 


Paddock  (e7itering  from  the  Field.) 

Not  if  you  keep  'em  loitering  here. 
The  swt  has  heam'd  an  hour  or  more: 
To  ivork,  and  prate  ivhen  labour's  o'er. 

Cho.  Master  and  Dame,  tve'll  haste  aivay, 
A  ud  labour  kindly  all  the  day ; 
And  when  our  toil  is  o'er,  regale. 

And  drink  your  health  in  Scorem's  ale. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Paddock  and  Scorem. 

Sco.  Are  you  for  a  drop  of  my  best  liome-brened, 
this  morinng-,  Master  Paddock? 

Pad.  They  wlio  drink  in  a  morning,  neighbour 
Scorem,  do  generally  get  the  head-ache  by  noon, 
and  the  heartaclie  by  night ;  and  Ihey  be  two  trou- 
blesome companions.  A  clear  head  be  the  next 
thing  to  a  clear  conscience. 

Sco.  And  you  liave  both,  they  say.    (Ironically.) 

Pfld.  Why,  as  to  that,  my  conscience,  thank  hea- 
ven! be  like  my  crop,  pretty  fairish;  and  "though 
my  head  be  thick,"  as  I  say  to  my  spouse,  "  there 
be  nothing  in  that,"  as  my  spouse  do  say  to  I. 

Sco.  Your  spouse  is  a  very  sensible  woman ; 
but,  by  the  by,  the  whole  village  is  curious  to  know 
who  that  stripling  is  you  have  lately  hired ;  who, 
with  his  pretty  looks  and  smart  clothes,  has  turned 
the  heads  of  half  the  girls  in  the  place. 

Pad.  Poor  lad,  lie  do  seem  to  have  known  better 
days.  He  came  to  us  a  child  of  misfortune,  and  he 
be  no  Christian  who  do  refuse  to  receive  the  wan- 
dering stranger. 

Sco.  True,  Master  Paddock  ;  and  though  I  keep 
an  alehouse,  and  some  people  are  wicked  enough 
to  say  I  chalk  double,  my  door  is  open  to  every 
stranger. 
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[Act  I , 


Enter  FrISK,  shahbily  dressed. 
Frisk.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.    I  am  a  stranger,  and 
want  to  walk  in. 

Sco.  Welcome,  sir,  to  the  Barley  Mow.  That's 
the  house ;  there's  the  sign,  and  under  it,  "  Pay  to- 
day— trust  to-morrow." — {Aside.)  A  broad  hint; 
he  seems  as  poor  as  Job. 

Frisk,  Trust  to-morrow  1  Couldn't  you  make  it 
to-day  ?  There's  an  inconvenience  in  waiting. — 
(^Shelving  Ms  empty  pockets,  aside.) 

Sco.  That's  my  reason  for  not  trusting. 
Frisk.  Didn't  you  say  your  door  was  open  to  the 
stranger? 

Sco.  Ay,  that  could  pay  his  reckoning.  Coming, 
corains;  I  \^Riins  in,  and  closes  the  door  in  Frisk's  face. 
Frisk.  A  pretty  fellow,  to  insult  a  gentleman  in 
distress.  I'll  expose  him  in  the  County  Chronicle, 
as  a  warning  to  hungry  travellers,  whose  stomachs 
and  purses  are  in  unison.  I'll  give  him  his  true  cha- 
racter.— (To  Paddock.)  You  can  give  me  a  hint, 
and  I'll  make  bad  worse  by  improving  on  it. 

Pad.  Why,  as  to  that,  I  mun  beg  to  be  excused. 
He  who  do  j)ick  a  hole  in  his  neighbour's  coat,  de- 
serves to  live  in  a  house  without  a  neighbourhood. 
Frisk,  Give  me  your  hand;  I  should  like  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  you.  Feeling  in  a  flail,  and 
sentiment  in  a  smock  frock !  Your  haystack  is  no 
relation  to  the  Barley  Mow.  Why,  you'd  make  a 
famous  character  in  a  novel. 

Pad.  A  novel!  What  may  that  be,  sir? 
Frisk.  Don't  you  know  what  a  novel  is"?  One 
Tillage  in  the  kingdom  without  a  circulating  li- 
brary !  then  there  are  hopes.  A  novel  is  a  book, 
■whose  title  is  new,  and  its  contents  generally  old; 
the  hero,  a  queer,  good-for-nothing,  well-meaning, 
comical  fellow,  though  tolerably  engaging,  like  me; 
the  heroine,  a  pretty,  languishing,  silly  girl,  like 
most  of  her  female  readers  ;  her  guardian,  a  crusty, 
hard-hearted,  pay  to  day  and  trust  to-morrow,  like 
that  fellow;  {pointing  to  the  Alehouse  ;^  her  aunt, 
an  antiquated,  teasing,  obstinate  quiz,  like  that — 
(Pointing  to  Dame  Paddock,  tvho  enters.) 

Dame.  Quiz!  What  dost  mean?  and  why  dost 
stand  talking  with  that  Jack-a-dandy,  Paddock, 
when  there  be  so  much  to  do  in  the  field? 

Pad.  Dame,  dame ;  doantee  be  cantankerous. 
This  gentleman — 

Z>ame.  Gentleman,  quotha'!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  If  thee 
want'st  a  hand  in  the  field,  I  dare  say  the  gentle- 
man will  be  very  glad  to  make  himself  useful. 

Pad.  Nay,  nay  ;'  how  canst  thou  expect  a  gen- 
tleman to  make  himself  useful? 

Dame.  Well,  well ;  I  can't  stay  talking  nonsense. 
Thee  ought  to  make  haste  to  the  reapers ;  and  if 
thee  hast  anything  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  bid  him 
call  another  time.    (Going.) 

Frisk,  The  nearer  dinner-time  the  better. 
P«d.  That  be  just  the  time  I  were  thinking. — 
{Aside  to  Dame  Paddock.)  Wife,  wife !  he  do  ytant 
a  dinner. 

Dame.  ( Returning.)  What!  want  a  dinner?  Pray, 
sir,  walk  in  ;  and  do'ee  take  a  luncheon  to  stay  thee 
till  dinner  be  ready  ;  and,  Paddock,  do'ee  draw  a 
jug  o'  the  best,  that  the  gentleman  may  give  his 
opinion  of  my  brewing.  Luncheon  shall  be  ready 
directly,  sir.     Make  haste.  Paddock,  make  haste. 

tGoes  into  the  house. 
,  ,  all  be  a  jug  o'  the 

best. — (Aside.)  I  wish  neighbour  Scorem  knew 
what  pleasure  .there  be  in  sometimes  drawing  ale 
for  nothing.  [Goes  in. 

Frisk.  Here's  primitive  hospitality  !  A  novel 
writer  would  describe  it  somehow  thus  :  "  Arrived, 
half  famished,  with  a  full  heart  and  empty  pocket, 
at  a  picturesque  farm-house,  beautifully  overspread 
with  woodbines."  (Looking  at  it.)  I  see  nothing 
but  stinging-nettles.  And  how  shall  I  get  over  that 
pigstye?  Turn  it  into  a  dog-kennel,  and  introduce 
a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  virtues  of  honest  Tray. 


"Honest  Tray,  partaking  of  the  character  of  Lis 
master,  the  very  picture  of  patriarchal  hospitality, 
welcomed  by  his  caresses  the  hapless  wanderer: 
When  the  farmer's  wife,  a  pretty,  modest  looking  i 
woman,  with  half  a  dozen  curly-pated  cherubs, 
about  her,  came  out;  and  addressing  him  in  the  soft; 
accents  of  unsophisticated  humanity,  said" —  ] 

Enter  Roger.  , 

Roger.  What  d'ye  do  here,  you  vagabond?  After! 
the  pigs  and  poultry,  I  suppose.  i 

Frisk.  My  dear  fellow,  you  mistake  your  man.     | 

Roger.  No,  I  doan't.  It's  easy  to  see  what  you' 
be,  mon, — a  common  vagram  ;  but  if  you  don't  go' 
ofTmy  measter's  premises,  I'll  make  you. 

Frisk.  My  good  sir,  I  give  you  credit —  ; 

Roger.  That's  more  than  you'll  get  yourself.         , 

Frisk.  A  word  with  you.  You  belong  to  thati 
house?  I 

Roger.  What  if  I  do?  ! 

Frisk.  I  dine  there  to-day. 

Roger,  Hadn't  you  better  stay  till  you're  axed? 

Frisk.  That  ceremony's  past.    Jug  of  the  best — 
fine  luncheon.     Don't  you  hear  the  eggs  and  bacon  ■ 
frying,  you  rogue  you?     I  am  off;  and  let  me  giye  , 
you  a  little  parting  advice:  if  you  wish  to  support 
the   character  of  an    Englishman,   whenever  you 
meet  a  hungry  stranger,  always  address  him  with — 

Re-enter  Paddock. 

Pad.  The  luncheon  be  ready,  sir. 

Frisk.  (To  Roger.)  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?— (To 
Paddock.)  Thankye,  thankye ;  I'll  do  it  justice; 
and  as  eating  heartily  is  the  best  way  of  returning 
a  hearty  welcome,  you  shall  find  me  as  grateful  as 
appetite  can  make  me.  [^Goes  in. 

Pad.  Why,  Roger,  have  you  been  saying  any- 
thing rude  to  that  young  man?  He  be  a  gentleman 
in  distress,  I  dare  say ;  though  a  queer,  plain 
spoken  chap  as  I  ever  seed.  But,  "  Plain  and 
above  board  be  best,"  as  I  say  to  my  spouse  ;  and 
"  Rough  and  ugly  munnat  be  despised,"  as  my 
spouse  do  say  to  I. 

Roger.    I   were    protecting  your  property.      I 

thought  un  a  poacher ;  however,  as  matters  have 

turned  out,  I'll  go  ax  un  pardon  ;  for  when  a  man 

finds  he's  wrong,  let  un  own  it  like  a  man,  I  say. 

\_Goes  into  the  house. 

Pad.  Well,  I  be  happy  I  chanced  to  light  upon 
that  poor  hungry  gentleman ;  it  do  make  one  eat 
one's  dinner  so  heartily  when  the  cheerful  face  of  a 
poor  guest  be  the  sauce  to  it.  There  be  many  sweet 
and  cheering  enjoyments  ;  but  while  they  please 
for  a  time  only,  the  smile  of  gratitude  gives  to  him 
who  raises  it,  pleasure  for  ever.  ^Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Paddock'^  house. 
Enter  Dame  Paddock  and  Janet. 

Dame.  I  declare,  Janet,  you  are  always  idle,  and  | 
mind  nothing  but  singing  nonsensical  love  ballads. 

Janet.  It  is  no  use,  mistress,  scolding  and  scold- 
ing till  a  poor  girl  doesn't  know  what  hur  is  about.  ' 

Dame,  Heyday  !  Since  this  lad  Harry  came, 
your  poor  Welsh  head  runs  so  upon  him  that  you 
have  proved  false-hearted  to  poor  Ned,  our  shep- 
herd.    Fie,  fie,  Janet ! 

Janet.  Oh !  yes  ;  it  is  fery  proper,  fie,  fiing,  in- 
deed ;  but  hur  can't  help  having  affections  and  par- 
tialities for  Harry,  any  more  than  Ned  can  help 
loving  hurself ;  and  so  they  may  pripple  and  may 
prapple  about  false-heartedness  ;  but,  after  all,  as 
the  ballad  goes,  till  prudence  says  yes,  a  poor  girl 
should  always  say  no. 

AIR.— Janet. 

Love,  little  blind  urchin,  went  strolling  one  day, 

And  madrigals  chanted  so  pretty  ; 
While  ballads  he  sold  as  he  went  on  his  ivay, 

With  Valentine  verses  so  ivilfy : 
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lLore'«  burden  was  "  Maids,  7ie'er  away  your  hearts 

I  throw; 

\Till  prudence  prompts  yes,  always  answer,  oh!  no." 

Love,  little  false  urchin,  advice  didn't  spare, 

j     Yet  his  arrows  at  random  he  shot  'em  ; 

[And  a  dart  aiin'd  at  Prudence,  who  chancd  to  be 

;  there. 

But  thus  wounded,  their  hearts  she  forgot  'em. 

Left  by  Prudence,  the  maids  turnd  out  silly,  and  so 

.They  often  said  yes,  when  they  should  have  said  no. 

[Exit, 

Enter  HARRIET,  (in  boy's  clothes,)  with  a  basket  on 
her  shoulder,  which  she  throws  on  the  tubh,  and 

;     seems  out  of  breath. 

1     Dame.  Back  already  ?    Thee  must  have  flown. 

I     Har.  On  the  wings  of  gratitude,  then.    It  would 

be  wonderful  if  my  heels  were  heavy   when  your 
Ikindness  has  made  my  heart  so  liglit. 
j     Dame.  Well,  well  ;  sit  thee  down,  and  rest  abit : 

thy  limbs  were  not  made  for  labour,  I  warrant. — 
iBut  come,  now  here  are  uo  listeners  ;  tell  me  what 
lis  it  that  makes  thee  go  moping  about  so,  and  then 

so  merry  by  turns? 

I     Har.  Why,  really  I  am  unhappy.   (Carelessly.) 
j     Dame.  Then   you  have  always  a  very  pleasant 

way  of  shewing  it. 

Har.  Why,  dear  me  !  would  you  liave  me  make 
ieverybodymiserable  because  I  am  so?  I  always  put 
(the  best  side  outvcards  ;  and,  when  I  am  sad,  rattle 
I  away  to  conceal  the  fulness  of  my  heart  through  the 
I  emptiness  of  my  head. —  (Aside.)  I'll  tell  her  I'm  a 

I  woman  at  once,  that  I  may  have  somebody  to  put 
confidence  in. — Ah  !  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Paddock, 

I I  have  such  a  story  to  tell  you  :  I  may  trust  you ; 
I  I  think  you  won't  betray  me. 

Dame.  Betray  thee?    Me  betray  thee  1 

Har.  Don't  look  grave,  now,   as   if  you  were 

angry ;  and  you  know  I  love  you  too  well  to  make 

I  you  angry.  (Chucking  her  coaxingly  under  the  chin. ) 

Dame.  Bless  me !    what's  the  matter  with  the 
boy? 
'      Har.  Now  I'll  fasten  the  door  that  no  one  may 
I  intrude.     (Runs  to  the  door.) 

I      Dame.  (Alarmed.)  Heyday!  what  does  he  mean? 
I  Why,  wliy — 

Har.  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you?  Ha,  ha  I 

Dame.  I  protest  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
you.  But,  unlock  the  door,  or  I  won't  listen  to  a 
word.  Suppose  my  good  man — suppose — bless  me, 
I'm  all  in  a  Hurry. 

Har.  A  Hurry!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (^Unlocks  the  door.) 
There,  now  your  alarm's  over,  I  hope!  and  now 
♦or  my  story.  Do  you  know,  for  all  my  swaggering, 
I'm  afraid  of  everybody  ;  and  though  you  think  me 
all  simplicity,  I — I  deceived  you. 

Dame.  Deceived  me! — (Aside.)  The  little  vil- 
lain !   that  was  the  very  thing  I  was  afraid  of. 

Har.  Now  do  look  grave  again.  But  truth  must 
out  now,  and  you  won't  be  angry  when  you  know 
the  cause.     I  am  not  what  I  seem. 

Dame.  That's  plain  enough.  Thee  art  too  well 
spoken  for  a  common  body. 

Har.  You  misconceive  me.     I  am — I  am — 

Dame.  What  the  geminis  art  thee?  Art  a  va- 
grant? 

Har.  No. 

Dame.  A  deserter? 

Har.  No,  no. 

Dame.  Art  thee  good  for  anything? 

Har.  Oh  !   no,  no  ! 

Dame.  In  short,  art  thee  an  honest  man? 

Har.  No. 

Dame.  No? 

Har.  I  am — a  woman  ! 

Dame.  A  woman  !  Mercy  on  as !  thee  hasn't 
been  telling  thy  stor^-  to  my  husband,  hast  thee? 

Har.  No,  no;  and  if  I  had,  you  wouldn't  fear  a 
poor,  silly  girl. 


Dame.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  But  come,  tell  thy  story. 
Har.  Left  a  poor  orphan,  and  persecuted  by  the 
dishonourable  addresses  of  a  rich  guardian,  I  left 
London  in  this  dress  ;  and  when  the  little  money  I 
had  was  expended,  reached  this  spot — you  know 
the  rest — your  generosity — 

Dame.  (Wipes  her  eyes.)  Psha!  Getierosity!  say 
no  more  about  it.  Bnt — ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can't  help 
laughing  how  thee  wilt  disappoint  all  the  village 
lasses,  who  be  light-headed  and  heavy-hearted 
about  thee. 

Pad.  (Without.)  Dame! 

Dame.  My  good  man  do  call.  I'll  come  to  thee 
again.  But  I  were  all  in  a  twitteration  ;  for  the 
door  locked  by  a  smart  lad  were  enough  to  alarm 
a  likely  body  as  I  am.     Ha,  ha,  ha!  [E.vit. 

Har.  Now,  in  case  of  discovery,  I  am  certain  of 
protection  here.  Perhaps  my  persecutor  may  follow 
me  no  longer.  What  happiness  can  he  hope  for?  I 
never  will  be  his  ;  and  should  he  again  gel  me  in 
his  power,  the  breaking  my  heart  would  foil  all  his 
hopes.  Pleasure  is  his  pursuit ;  a  phantom  for 
ever  eluding  its  follower,  and  which,  when  secured, 
ceases  to  exist. 

AIR. — Harriet. 
A  little  boy  espied 

A  bultcrjiy  one  day; 
To  calch  the  prize  he  tried  ; 

The  insect  got  away. 
From  flower  to  flower  it  flew 

The  hunter  to  elude; 
He  more  impatient  grew 
The  longer  lie  pursud. 
Pursuing  phasure,  if  you  try, 
'  Tis  to  chase  the  butterfly. 

The  little  eager  boy 

The  trifler  follow'd  up  ; 
Who  buried,  to  his  joy. 

Within  a  tulip's  cup. 
The  boy,  loith  all  his  power. 

To  seize  the  tulip  flew. 
His  ardour  crush' d  the  flower, 

And  kill'd  the  insect,  too. 
Securing  pleasure,  if  you  try, 
'Tis  to  kill  the  butterfly.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Another  Room. 
Frisk  and  Paddock  discovered  eating. 

Frisk.  Your  health,  master  Paddock.  You  see 
I'm  quite  free  and  easy. 

Pad.  Well,  that  be  what  I  like. — (Looks  toivards 
the  ivindoiv.)  I  declare  there's  my  landlord,  'squire 
Wilton,  from  Lunniin.  Well,  we  mun  be  civil  to  un  ; 
though  he  be  trying  to  break  my  lease,  and  turn 
me  out  of  doors,  'cause  I  don't  let  his  hares  and 
pheasants  eat  all  my  corn.  The  cause  be  to  be 
tried  to-day,  and  no  doubt  he  be  come  on  purpose 
about  it.  However,  "never  shew  your  teeth  till 
3'ou  can  bite,"  as  I  say  to  my  spouse;  "and  one 
mun  sometimes  hold  a  caudle  to  the  devil,"  as  my 
spouse  do  say  to  I.  [Exit. 

Frisk.  Your  health  in  your  absence,  my  honest 
fellow.  (Drinks.)  Never  was  better  ale,  nor  warmer 
welcome.  But,  didn't  he  say 'squire  Wilton  ?  Ho, 
ho!  I'd  rather  not  meet  him;  though  he  don't 
know  me  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  only  know  him  by  name. 

Re-etiter  P AnnoCK ,  bowing,  ztsheriug  in  Wilton. 
Dame  Paddock  enters  at  another  door. 
Wil.  Well,  Paddock— 

Pad.  The  rent  be  ready,  sir;  I'll  fetch  un  di- 
rectly. 

Wil.   No  such  haste ;    my  steward  will  settle 
that:  I  merely  called  with  a  how  d'ye  do,  having 
j  come  down  on  a  shooting  excursion. 
j      Frisk.  Good  opportunity,  sir — fine  weather — liar- 
)  vest  nearly  in — plenty  of  game,  and — 
I       Wil.  Sir! 
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Frisk.  (Aside.)  Booby  in  buckskin— must  quiz 
him. 

Dame.  Will  your  honour  please  to  take  a  snack 
this  morning? 

Frisk.  Good  incentive  to  appetite  here,  sir. 
Charming  chops,  capital  cutlets,  beautiful  bacon, 
and  admirable  ale. 

Wit.  Sir,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  you — 

Frisk.  That  impediment  shall  be  removed  imme- 
diately, sir  :  I  am  Frank  Frisk,  at  your  service  ; 
a  rattle-brained,  runaway  feilov; ;  not  quite  so  for- 
lorn as  I  look,  nor  so  empty  as  you  may  suppose. 

Pad.  (Aside  to  Frisk.)  Dang  it  now,  sir,  don't 
make  so  free  with  his  honour ;  he  may  think  it  not 
pretty  behaved,  under  favour. 

Frisk.  My  good  Paddock,  you  have  entertained 
me  too  nobly  for  me  to  affront  your  friends. — (To 
Wilton.)  Beg  pardon,  sir;  hope  my  nonsense  will 
make  no  difference  between  yon  and  your  worthy 
tenant.  I'm  a  good  shot,  and  shall  be  proud  to  ac- 
company you,  in  capacity  of  a  trudge,  if  most 
agreeable.  Start  covey,  pop  partridge,  hamper 
hare,  beat  bush,  bag  game,  shoot  flying,  or  any 
other  possible  accommodation  in  my  power. 

Wil.  I  have  ray  people  to  attend  me,  sir. — 
(Apart  to  Pad.)  Shew  that  man  the  door,  Paddock. 

Pad.  Why  I  be  main  proud  to  see  your  honour, 
to  be  sure,  because  it  be  a  bit  of  condescension ; 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  beg  pardon,  or  so  ; 
but  as  I  liave  axed  un  to  my  house,  it  be  not  good 
manners  to  turn  un  out. 

Wil.  Very  well,  sir.  His  friendship  is  probably 
of  more  consequence  than  mine. 

Dame.  (Aside  to  Pad.)  FrienAshipl  Eh!  What? 
Pay  rent — ask  no  favour.  If  thee  turn'st  out  a  poor 
man  to  please  a  rich  one,  thee  hast  none  of  the 
blood  of  the  Paddocks  in  thee,  that's  all.        [Exit. 

Wil.  Good  day,  Mr.  Paddock.  The  goodness  of 
your  lease  is  to  be  tried  to-day,  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber this.  [E.nt. 

Pad.  (Calls  after  him.)  Your  servant,  sir.  Rent 
be  ready  when  steward  do  call,  sir.  Master  Frisk, 
thee  be'sta  comical  gentleman;  but  I  do  think  thee 
an  honest  one;  and  while  thee  stayest  in  this  vil- 
lage, Paddock's  door  be  always  open  to  thee.  But 
it  ben't  wise  to  affront  'squire  ;  for  it  be  "  danger- 
ous meddling  wi'  edge  tools,"  as  I  say  to  my 
spouse  ;  and  "  there's  no  making  honey  from  a 
crab  apple,"  as  my  spouse  do  say  to  I. 

Frisk.  Mj'  dear  friend.  I  have  made  a  breach 
here,  which  may  operate  to  your  disadvantage.  I'll 
follow;  and,  when  I've  made  it  up,  I'll  look  in 
again. 

Pad.  At  dinner-time,  and  welcome. 

Frisk.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye.  [Exit. 

Pad.  'Squire  may  be  angry  ;  but  ray  lease  be 
firm  and  good  for  all  his  law,  and  I  do  pay  my  rent 
to  the  day ;  so,  while  I  do  treat  un  witli  proper  ci- 
vility, that  for  his  anger.  (Snaps  his  fingers.)  He 
be,  I  know,  but  a  half-witted  one  ;  and  "  empty 
vessels  make  the  greatest  sound,"  as  I  say  to  my 
spouse;  and,  "a  fool's  bolt  be  soon  shot,"  as  my 
spouse  do  say  to  I.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Fields. 

Enter 'WiLTO'S,  with  a  gun,  and  Dick  in  a  livery, 

but  tvitk  something  in  his  dress  denoting  the  sailor, 

Wil.  Well,  Dick,  did  you  see  any  birds? 

Dick.  Not  a  sail,  your  worship. 

Wil.  Leave  off  your  salt  water  slang,  sir. 

Dick.  Won't  ship  another  sea,  your  worship. 
■    Wil.  Psha!     Look  out,  look  out! 

Dick.  Crowd  sail  directly,  your  worship.   [Exit. 

Wil.  I'm  heartily  tired  of  this  fellow.  J  wish  I 
hadn't  taken  liim  ;  "but  'tis  only  till  his  brother  re- 
covers. Hey  I  Dido,  Dido!  (Whistles.)  Where 
has  the  dog  got  to  1  I  missed  her  in  the  last  field. 
I  hope  she'll  not  be  snapped  up.  I  wouldn't  lose 
her  for  a  hundred. 


AIR.— Wilton. 
When  the  grey  morning  breaks 
O'er  the  dew-powder  d  soil; 
When  his  way  the  hind  takes, 

Light  of  heart,  to  his  toil; 
I  rise,  ere  the  sun 

Darts  his  beams,  health  to  court ; 
Call  my  dog,  load  my  gun. 
And  away  to  the  sport. 
Creep  slow  through  the  stubble,  the  covey  are  m^t; 
Soho!  Dido — good  dog — she  has  'em — they're  set. 
I  mark  'em — they  rise — l»ing !  one's  fated  to  die — 
/  bag  it,  and  onward  trot  Dido  and  I. 

Thus,  brace  after  brace. 

For  my  aim's  pretty  true, 
I  bag  in  a  space 

That  few  sportsmen  can  do. 
With  appetite  keen. 

To  my  box,  then,  I  go; 
While  the  charms  of  the  scene 
Set  my  heart  in  a  glow. 
But  hold — in  the  stubble — hey — Dido  stops  short — 
Soho!  Dido — good  dog — she  points  to  the  sport — 
/  mark  'em —  they  rise — bang !  another  must  die — 
I  bag  it,  and  homeward  trot  Dido  and  /. 

Re-enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Not  a  sail  in  the  offing,  your  worship. 
Enter  Harriet,  looking  another  way. 

Wil.  (To  Har.)  Harkye!  my  lad,  have  you  seen 
any  birds? 

Har.  Yes,  sir,  I  savy — (Aside.)  Heavens!  my 
persecutor!  [Runs  off. 

Wil.  Dick,  did  you  see  that  face"? 

Dick.  Tacked  too  soon,  your  honour. 

Wil.  Psha  !  Run  after  that  lad  directly,  and  find 
out  where  he  lives.     Run! 

Dick.  Ten  knots  an  hour,  your  honour.       [Exit. 

Wil.  I  am  egregiously  deceived,  or  that  is  Har- 
riet Greville  in  disguise.  I  cannot  mistake  a  face 
that  has  made  such  an  impression  on  my  heart;  and 
running  away  the  moment  I  spoke  confirms  ray  sus- 
picion.    But  how  got  she  here? 

Enter  ScoREM.     FRISK  enters  behind,  and  listens. 

Sco.  Happy  to  see  your  honour  in  these  psrts. 

Wil.  Thank  ye.  Pray,  who  is  that  lad  that  passed 
you  just  now? 

Sco.  A  wanderer  who  came  to  the  village,  and' 
was  taken  in  by  Paddock  ;  and  I  dare  say,  he'll! 
take  him  in  in  return.  For  my  part,  I  don't  know 
what  use  he  can  be  to  him  ;  he  seems  more  like  a 
girl  than  a  boy.  But  Paddock  is  but  a  poor,  fool- 
ish fellow. 

Wil.  Yes,  he  insulted  me  this  morning;  but  he 
shall  repent  it  before  I  leave  the  country. 

Frisk.  (Aside.)  Indeed! 

Sco.  (A.'iide.)  Ho,  ho!  The  wind  sets  in  that! 
quarter,  does  it !  I'm  sure  he  ought  to  pay  every 
respect  to  your  honour,  when  his  farm  is  so  muchi 
underlet,  and  a  long  lease,  too, 

Wil.  His  lease,  1  hope,  will  be  set  aside  to-day}! 
however,  if  not,  I  will  never  give  him  another. 

Sco.  (Aside)  A  lucky  moment!  now  for  a  clincher. 

Frisk.  (Aside.)  If  you  don't  get  a  clincher  some 
day,  somebody  won't  get  his  due,  that's  all. 

Sco,  'Tis  no  business  of  mine,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I 
would  give  one-third  more  rent  for  the  farm  ;  and 
if  I  could  assist  your  honour  in  gaining  your  cause,  ( 
and  getting  rid  of  the  lease — 

Wil.  If  you  can,  you  shall  have  the  new  one. 

Sco.  A  bargain.  I've  seen  his  lease  :  he  engages  i 
to  keep  on  the  farm  never  less  than  one  hundred  ■ 
sheep  at  a  time. 

Wil.  Well?  i 

Sco.  Now,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  last  twelve' 
months,  there  haven't  been  more  than  fifty  on  it.      i 

Wil.  Indeed !  that  will  make  the  lease  void,  and  L 
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gain  the  cause.  Prove  it,  and  the  new  lease  shall  be 
yours.  Meet  me  at  the  Manor-house  this  evening. 

Sco.  I  will,  your  lionour.  I'll  prove  it.  I'll  take 
ray  own  oath. 

Wil.  VVill  you,  niy  honest  fellow? 

Sco.  Yes,  to  anything. 

Frisk.  {Aside.)  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Sco.  I  won't  fail,  your  honour. — {Aside.)  I've 
nail'd  it.  [Exit. 

Frisk.  {Aside.)  Yes  ;  but  the  clincher's  to  come 
yet,  and  I  must  have  a  hand  in  that. 

Re-enter  DiCK. 
Dick.  Couldn't   get   the   weather-gage  of  him, 
your  honour;  so  hauled  in,  tacked  about,  and — 

Wil.  Follow  me.  [Exit. 

Dick.  Another  squall.  He  grows  so  cranky  and 
yawish,  there's  no  bearing  liini ;  however,  I'm  rated 
for  the  present  cruise  ;  but  when  we  return  to  port, 
I'll  strike  the  yellow  admiral's  Hag  here,  {pointing 
to  the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  which  are  yellow,)  and  sail 
•under  the  true  blue  again. 

Frisk.  (Comes forward.)  Why,  Dick? 

Dick.  Bless  me!  your  honour,  how  glad  I  am  to 
liail  you  once  more.  Only  cruise  here  a  few  glasses, 
and  I'll  heave  in  your  wake  again.  But  boatswain 
Las  piped,  and  I  must  obey  orders.  [Exit. 

Frisk.  Meeting  Dick's  apropos.  He  must  assist 
me  to  foil  this  publican  :  so,  as  he  is  to  return,  I'll 
sit  down  here,  and  ruminate  like  a  half-starved  pe- 
ripatetic.    (  Sits  down  half  concecded  by  a  bush. ) 

Enter  Janet. 
Janet.    Oh!  dearest  me!    it  is  creat  criefs  and 
distresses,  look  you,  that  this  Harry  was  ever  come 
to  the  place  :  he  has  made  sad  work  with  hur  poor 
heart. 

Enter  Ned,  whistling,  and  twirling  a  stick,  and  ap- 
pearing not  to  see  Janet. 
Janet.  (Aside.)  Well,  I'm  sure!  what  disdains 
and  indiflerences!  But  though  hur  doesn't  care  for 
liim,  hur  will  make  him  feel  for  his  want  of  man- 
ners, look  you  ! — Ned  ! 

Ned.  (Sulkily,  and  only  half  turning.)  Well? 
Janet.  Hur  is  going  to  the  f;iir  nest  week. 
Ned.  May  be  so. 

Janet.  And  who  d'ye  think  is  going  with  hur? 
Ned.  I  don't  care. 
Janet.  Harry. 

Ned.  What's  it  to  I?  what  dost  tease  I  for? 
(^As  Ned  is  going,  he  meets  HARRIET,  who  has  a 
cane,  and  pushes  against  him  rudely.) 

^ur.  Very  civil,  Mr.  Ned;  the  road's  wide  enough. 
Ned.  I  shall  walk  upon  what  part  of  it  I  please, 
Mr.  Harry. 

Har.  And  so  shall  I,  Mr.  Ned. 
Ned.  Broo! 

Har.  And  broo  again,  if  you  go  to  that. 
Janet.  You're  a  good-for-nothing,  ill-inanneredly 
fellow!     Lookye  !     {To  Ned.) 

Ned.  And  you  are  a  good-for-nothing  girl,  look 

you !   I  care  as  little  for  thee,  as  for  he  ;  and  if  he 

give  me  any  of  his  airs,  I'll — {Flourishes  his  stick.) 

Janet.  Do  touch  him  ;  and  hur  will   claw  your 

knave's  sconce  well,  so  hur  will. 

Har.  Pray,  good  folks,  don't  quarrel  on  my  ac- 
count. You  may  flounce,  sir,  and  look  bluft',  and 
fancy  I'm  not  as  much  of  a  man  as  yourself,  sir; 
but  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I've  vanquished 
a  better  man  than  you,  before  now,  sir. 

Janet.  Ned,  why  don't  hur  go  to  hur  work,  and 
not  affront  her  betters,  look  you? 

Ned.  My  betters,  indeed  !  A  poor  vagrant,  for 
aught  I  know — I've  a  great  mind  to — (Going  to- 
wards Harriet.) 

Janet.  Ay,  touch  him  if  you  dare!  (Getting  be- 
tween them. ) 

Har.  (Aside.)  I,et  her  keep  to  that,  and  I  may 
bluster  in  safety.  I'm  half  afraid,  already. — You'd 
better  be  quiet,  sir. 


Ned.  Ay,  you  may  swagger;  but  you  don't  rob 
me  of  my  sweetheart  so  easily. 

Har.  Me  rob  you  of  your  sweetheart!  Bless  Ihe 
boy!  I've  no  inclination  to  rob  you  of  your  sweet- 
heart; and  indeed  if  I  had,  I  could  hardly  supjjose 
that  she,  who  had  been  false  to  another,  would  be 
true  to  me. 

Janet.  It  is  fery  fitting  and  proper,  look  you,  hur 
should  be  alTronted,  and  set  al  nought,  for  putting 
hurself  in  the  power  of  nobody  knows  who,  and  no- 
body cares  who,  neither  ;  and  if  hur  was  Ned,  hur 
would  preak  her  coxcomb's  head,  so  hur  would! 

Ned.  And  if  you  tell  me,  I'll  do  it  in  a  minute. 
(Advances  angrily  towards  Harriet.) 

Janet.  (Alarmed for  Harriet.)  If  you  lay  a  finger 
on  him,  hur  will  never  forgive  you.    Look  you! 

TRIO.— Harriet,  Ned,  anrf  Janet. 

Har.     Pray,  don't  quarrel  for  me. 
Ned.    Give  up  all  thinking  of  she. 

Or  worse  for  you  it  shall  be. 

And  I'll  do  it,  tlionqh  Janet  it  lose  me. 
Janet.  Kiep  hur  distance  from  Harry. 
Ned.     His  point  he  sha'n't  carry. 
Har.     Good  day —  (Going.) 

Janet.  Pray,  now,  tarry 

To  spite  him. 
Har.    Nay,  pr'ythee,  excuse  me. 
Janet.  You  are  a  coxcomb,  a  knave!       (To  Ned.) 
Ned.    None  of  your  airs  I'll  have :       {  To  Janet. ) 

I  don't  care  for  you  that.  (Snaps  his  fingers  ) 
Har.    What  are  you  both  al  ? 

I'll  ne'er  rival  you,  though  you  abuse  me. 
Ned.    I  don't  care  if  you  do. 

A  nd,  pray,  who  are  you  ? 

If  you  cross  me  again — 
Janet.  If  he  do,  sir,  what  then? 
Ned.     Let  him  stay,  and  you'll  see. 
Janet.  Oh!  never  mind  he.  (To  Harriet.) 

Stay,  and  brave  him. 
Har.     Nay,  pr'ythee,  excuse  me. 

Noiv,  Janet,  consider;  ivith  Ned  you  are 
joking ; 

To  play  at  cross-purposes  thus  is  provoking. 
Ned.    A  false-hearted  girl!  But  I  ivon' t  stand  his 
joking ; 

To  play  at  cross-purposes  thus  is  provoking. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Frisk. 

Frisk.  (Coming  forward.)  A  pretty  picture  of 
ruralsimplicity!— [Eji/tr  Dick.]— So,  Dick,  you're 
returned. 

Dick.  Yes,  I've  slipped  cable.  And  so  your  ho- 
nonr  is  cruising  under  false  colours. 

Frisk.  Don't  you  blab,  Dick  ;  but  you  seem  un- 
der false  colours,  too. 

Dick.  After  a  long  voyage,  I'd  a  mind  to  have  a 
hit  of  a  land  cruise,  by  way  of  change  ;  so,  my  bro- 
ther Jack,  who  was  the  'squire's  foremast-man, 
being  on  the  doctor's  service,  I  volunteered  into 
the  service  forbim;  and  here  I  am  cox'en  of  the 
Cockatoo  cruiser. 

Frisk.  Commanded  by  Captain  Strutt.  Now, 
Dick,  yon  can  do  me  a  service. 

Dick.  Can  n  Wasn't  I  your  honour's  foster  bro- 
ther? and  won't  I  go  through  fire,  wind,  and  water, 
for  yon? 

Frisk.  You're  an  honest  fellow,  Dick:  and  now 
for  the  service  I  want  performed.  Scoreni,  of  the 
Barley  iMow,  an  empty,  hollow-hearted  lap-tub,  is 
going  to  rob  a  worthy  farmer  here  of  his  lease:  your 
master  is  his  landlord,  and  you  must  manage — 

Dick.  To  rake  Scorem,  and  bring  ihe  farmer  out 
of  the  enemy's  wake. 

Frist.  But  here  they  come,  and  with  tlicm  a  lad  : 
no,  he  has  tuintd  down  the  other  path. 

Dick.  (  Looking  out.)  That's  the  lad  whose  lati- 
tude my  muster  ordered  me  to  lind.  The  "squire 
thinks  "he  s  a  girl  that  he  is  in  chase  of;  and  so, 
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mayhap,  you  can  lend  me  a  hand  to  put  'sqaire 
abaft  the  binnacle,  too. 

Frisk.  A  girl!  So!  an  a.AvenU\re  I  (They  retire.) 

Enter  Scorem  and  Paddock. 
Sco.  Why,  really,  friend  Paddock,  the 'squire's 
a  queer  fellow  ;  and  I  wouldn't  give  into  his  vaga- 
ries.   What  have  you  to  fear? 

Frisk.  (Coming  forward.)  A  snake  in  the  grass. 

S<:o.  What  do  you  mean? 

Frisk.  To  scotch  the  snake. 

Pad.  (To  Frisk.)  Why,  you  be  rather  too  hasty 
and  interfering  like.  It  don't  become  thee,  under 
favour.  [fool  or  a  knave. 

Frisk.  It's  away  I  have,  whenever  I  meet  either  a 

Sco.  One  of  which  I  suppose  I  am? 

Frisk.  No,  not  one — both. 

Sco.  You  are  an  impertinent  fellow  !  Come 
along,  neighbour  Paddock. 

Frisk.  Friend  Paddock,  he's  a  black  sheep :  you 
haven't  one  like  him  among  all  the  fifty  you  keep 
on  your  farm. 

Sco.  (Aside.)  Fifty!    He  knows  more  than   he 

should.     I'll   go   to   the  Manor  House  directly. — 

Well,  Paddock,  if  you  mean  to  stop,    I  must  go, 

[As  Scorem  goes  off,  Paddock  is  following, 

but  is  stopped  by  Frisk. 

Frisk.  Beware  of  that  fellow;  he's  as  false  as 
his  own  measure.     He's  after  mischief. 

Pad.  You  be  an  odd  kind  of  gentleman ! — Neigh- 
bour Scorem —  [lad? 

Frisk.  Is  like  his  chalk,  double.  But  where's  the 

Dick.  He  pushed  o(f  the  moment  he  saw  you. 

Pad.  Ay,  that  be  a  fine  lad ;  and  have  gone 
through  a  power  of  misfortunes:  and  she  told  my 

Frisk.  She  !  [dame — 

Pad.  (Confused.)  Odd  rot'un  !  did  I  say  she? 

Frisk.  Come,  come  ;  it  is  a  girl ;  and  a  plan  is  on 
foot  to  do  both  you  and  her  mischief.  Old  Barley 
Mow  is  at  the  bottom;  but  he  shall  have  his  score 
properly  paid  olf. — [Enter  NliD.] 

Ned.  Dinner  be  ready,  master. 

Pad.  Well,  I'll  just  tell  the  reapers  to  strike, 
and  then  join  you.  [Exit. 

Frisk.  Then  we'll  digest  our  business  and  the 
beefsteaks,  at  the  same  lime. 

Enter  several  Reajyers,  who  join  in  the  Finale, 
FINALE. 
We'll  hold  a  cabinet  council 

O'er  a  beef-steak  and  broicn  ale; 
And  that's  a  foundation  for  argument 
Too  substantial  to  fail. 

A  bumper  ive'll  fill  to  the  honest  m.an, 
We'll  toast  him  again  and  again ; 

And   confusion  we'll  drink  to   ev'ry  rogue's 
And  pledge  it  like  able  men.  [jilan, 

With  a  hob-nob,  and  a  merry  go  round, 
And  ive'll  pull  in  ere  reason  fail; 

For  the  stoutest  man  in  the  kingdom  found 
Must  knock  under  to  humming  ale. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I — Paddock's  Parlour. 

Paddock,  Dame  Paddock,  Frisk, fwrf Harriet, 
discovered. 

Pad.  (To  Frisk.)  But  art  sure  thee  art  right?  It 
be  bad  to  take  away  a  man's  good  name. 

Dame.  Good  name,  qtiotha  1  Scorein's  good 
name  be  like  his  good  ale — bad  is  the  best  oft. 

Frisk.  That  he  said  so,  I  have  two  good  witnesses, 
my  ears;  that  he'll  do  so,  I've  a  certain  proof  in 
his  heart;  and  that  he'll  be  foiled,  I've  a  pretty 
good  presentiment  in  my  own.  So,  cast  oft'  care, 
gel  in  your  corn,  and  I  promise  you  the  jolliest  har- 
vest-home you  have  had  since  you  was  a  farmer. 

Pad.  Thou  speak'st  as  thee  wishest.  "  Thy 
heart  be  good,"  as  I  say  to  my  spouse;  "  but  thy 


head  goes  a  wool-gathering,"  as  my  spouse  do  say 
to  I. 

Frisk.  It  will  produce  a  golden  fteece,  then. 
Pad.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so  :  however,  t'  cause 
ben't  tried  yet;  law's  unsartain  ;  and  I  always 
think  the  two  tails  of  a  counsellor's  wig  be  like 
plaintiff"  and  defendant,  their  only  dependance  be 
t'  lawyer's  head.  [Exit. 

Dame.  He  do  seem  rather  narvousome ;  and  rf 
his  kind  heart  do  sink,  mine  will  be  too  sorrowful 
to  keep  it  up.  [Exit,  crying., 

Frisk.  (Aside.)  This  Wilton  little  dreams  of  the 
rod  I  have  in  pickle  for  him.     I  wonder  I  haven't ) 
heard  from  lawyer  Pross  ;  sure,  he  never  received  i| 
the  letter  I  sent  him. — (Seeing  Harriet  disconsolate.) 
Why,  Harry ! 

liar.  Ah !  Mr.  Frisk,   they  have  been  my  sup- 
port, my  preservers,  and  are  the  only  friends  I  have-. 
Frisk.  Come,  come ;  don't   be  so  imjust  as  to 
leave  me  out  of  the  number.    But  I  know  all  about 
Har.  Sir.'  [it:  don't  blush,  now. 

Frisk.  Madam  I 
Har.  What  do  you  mean? 

Frisk.  Mean  !  as  if  you  couldn't  guess.  I 
wouldn't  be  thought  impertinent ;  but  do  you  think 
your  disguise  could  deceive  me? 

Har.  (Affecting  pique.)  Disguise,  sir!  I  don't 
understand  you.  Though  you  may  look  upon  me  as 
a  mere  boy,  I  may  convince  you  I  am  as  much  of  a 
man  as  many — 

Frisk.  Who  wear  a  woman's  heart  under  a  man's 
habit.  It  is  useless  to  trifle;  Wilton  suspects  you, 
and  has  laid  a  plan  to  get  you  into  his  power. 

Har.  Heaven  shield  me  from  that  power!  But, 
but — (  Conceals  her  face  ivith  agitation.) 

Frisk.  Come,  come,  why  in  tears?  you  see  I  was 
in  the  secret,  and — 

Har.  'Twas  unmanly,  sir,  to  take  me  by  surprise. 

Frisk.  By  surprise,  my  dear  girl  !  I  know  your 

sex  ;  I  honour  all  your  sex  ;   and  I'll  fight  for  yoa 

all :  so,  don't  fear  to  put  confidence  in  me,  I  wiH 

protect  you. 

Har.  How  can  you  protect  rae? 
Frisk.  By  my  head  and  my  hands  ;   plan  with 
one,  and  fight  with  the  other.     But  is  this  same 
buckram  'squire  the  man  who  occasioned  your  flight 
and  disguise  ?  [tly, 

Har.  He  is;  and  on  whose  account  I  must  again 
Frisk.  Not  while  Frank  Frisk  stays  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  I  shall  leave  it  myself  soon,  and  then  we  wiH 
go  together. 

Har.  Sir!  upon  my  word  you  don't  want  for  con- 
fidence ;  but  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
consult  me  upon  the  occasion. 

Frisk.  Oh  !  my  dear,  we'll  have  the  parson's  per- 
mission ;  for  the  moment  I  knew  you,  I  determined 
to  offer  you  my  heart.  [of  esteem." 

Har.  Inscribed  like  a  Tunbridge  toy:  "a  trifle 
Frisk.  Pretty  encouragement !    Yet  might  I  but 
presume — 

Har.  Might  you  but  presume  !  What  have  you 
been  doing  all  this  time  ?  But  were  I  inclined  to  re- 
turn this  extraordinary  compliment  to  my  under- 
standing, there  is  an  insurmountable  objectiou,— 
you  forget,  sir,  I  am  poor. 

Frisk.  So  am  I ;  and  we  shall  match  the  better. 
Love  and  poverty,  they  say,  don't  agree;  but  the 
love  that  flies  out  of  the  window  at  the  sight  of  po- 
verty, deserves  to  have  the  door  shut  in  his  face. 
So,  if  you  can  accept  the  heart  of  a  poor,  eccentric  j 
fellow,  who  is,  I  hope,  more  fool  than  knave,  there  ' 
is  my  hand  ;  if  you  reject  it,  there's  a  pond  in  the 
yard,  and  apear-tree  in  the  garden,  and  if  I  am  fished 
for  in  the  one,  or  plucked  like  a  burgamy  from  the 
other,  whose  fault  will  it  be? 

Har.  If  your  case  be  so  desperate,  it  will  require 
some  consideration;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  fortunate 
I  am  poor;  or,  really,  rather  than  break  your  heart, 
I  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  pay — what  am  I 
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jSajing?  Good  b'ye:  I  must  leave  the  place;  and  if 
we  should  never  meet  again — ■ 
i  Frisk.  Remember,  if  you  leave  this  place  with- 
;out  me  you H  break  my  heart,  and  (to  an  Attorney's 
Clerk  who  enters  as  Harriet  goes  off)  I've  a  great 
mind  to  break  your  head. 

Clerk.  Then  I  should  lay  you  by  the  heels.  Is 
your  name  Paddock  ? 

Enter  Paddock. 

Pad.  That  be  ray  name. 
i     Clerk.  (Giving  a  paper.)  There. 

Pad.  Well,  sir,  what  be  this? 

Clerk.  A  common  subpoena,  duces  tecum. 

Pad.  Deuce  take  'em  I  common  enough,  mayhap  ; 
ibat  it  be  all  Greek  gibberish  to  I. 

Clerk.  'Tis  a  notice  to  you  to  produce  your  lease 
in  court  at  the  trial  of  the  action  of  Thrustout  on  the 
demise  of  Wilton,  versus  Holdfast;  unless  you 
wisely  prefer  letting  judgment  go  by  defanlt.  The 
deed  won't  hold  water. 

Pad.  Hold  water  !    Won't  it  hold  the  land  for  I  ? 

Clerk.  'Tis  good  for  nothing. 

Pad.  Why,  it  be  a  shameful  thing,  then:  and 
what  be  I  to  do  about  it,  sirl 

Clerk.  Weare  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  can't  advise. 

Frisk.  Now  I  can. 

Clerk.  Well,  then,  what  would  you  advise? 

Frisk.  You  to  get  out  of  this  place,  or  I'll  serve 
a  writ  of  ejectment  on  you.  (Lifts  up  his  foot.) 

Clerk.  Sir,  I'll  clear  the  court  without  executing 
any  further  writ  of  inquiry.  [Exit. 

Pad.  Why ,  now  you  will  be  hasty,  sir  :  the  young 
man  were  but  doing  his  duty,  and  hecouldn't  help  it. 

Frisk.  No  more  could  I ;  my  spleen  rose,  and  my 
foot  often  rises  with  it ;  but  let  us  take  a  turn  round 
the  field  together,  and  consider  what  is  to  be  done; 
I'm  a  bit  of  a  lawyer  myself,  and  you'll  have  my  ad- 
vice without  a  fee;  and  if  it  mislead  you,  it's  no 
more  than  the  advice  you  pay  for  often  does. 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — A  retired  Landscape. 
Enter  WiLTON  and  DiCK. 

Wil.  Now,  Dick,  you  must  get  in  conversation 
with  this  Harry,  and  decoy  him  to  the  back  of  the 
manor-house,  where  Scorem  will  be  waiting,  dis- 
guised like  a  black — 

Dick.  And  your  honour  would  make  a  black  of 
me,  too. 

Wil.  What,  sir  ? 

Dick.  Why,  lookye,  sir,  I  a'n't  used  to  the  smug- 
gling sarvice  ;  in  all  proper  duty,  till  the  cruise  be 
over,  I'll  obey,  but  I'll  never  disgrace  the  blue 
jacket  I  once  wore  by  piracy. 

Wil.  You  shall  repent  this. 

Dick.  I  should  repent  t'other,  I  believe  ;  and  if 
we  can't  mess  together  without  squalls,  I'm  ready 
to  strike  the  flag,  unrig,  and  take  my  discharge. 

Wil.  Co  back  to  the  manor-house  and  wait  my 
pleasure. 

Dick.  With  all  hearts  ;  steady  in  the  rigging, 
staunch  at  my  gun  ;  but  always  steer  clear  of  a  lee- 
shore,  your  honour.  \^Exit. 

Wil.  This  rascal  will  betray  me,  so  I'll  ship  him 
off,  to  use  his  own  phrase:  the  girl  I'll  have,  and  I 
am  doubly  determined  to  punish  Paddock  for  pro- 
tecting her.  The  cause  relative  to  Paddock's 
lease  comes  on  to-day.  Scorem's  evidence  ensures 
me  success  ;  then  I'll  turn  Paddock  out  directly, 
and  give  the  lease  to  him,  because  he's  just  such  a 
convenient  fellow  as  I  want;  and,  'faith!  I  must  lose 
no  time  while  the  power  is  in  my  hands;  for  young 
Worthy,  whom  I  never  saw,  prosecutes  his  cause 
against  me  so  vigorously,  to  recover  this  ample 
estate,  which  has  been  so  many  years  in  our  family, 
that  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  I  may  not 
long  be  master  of  it.  Yet  Quibble's  last  letter  assures 
me  I'm  safe,  and — do  my  eyes  deceive  me?  No — 
here  comes  Harriet — lucky  opportunity  !  (Retires.) 


Enter  HARRIET,  thoughtfully,  with  a  bundle. 

Har.  Yes;  I'm  resolved,  this  night  it  shall  be 
done  :  I  must  bid  Frank  adieu  for  ever ;  for  an  hour 
in  this  place  is  an  age  of  terror,  lest  Wilton  should 
secure  me. 

Wilton.  (Seizing  her.)  Wilton  has  secured  you  ; 
and  now,  madam,  with  me  you  return. 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  persecute  me  no 
longer  ;  I  never  will  be  your's. 

Enter  Frisk. 

Wil.  You  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  this 
nonsense  will  avail. 

Frisk.  Then,  perhaps,  this  will.  (Shewing  his 
cane.  To  Harriet.)  Return  to  Paddock's,  and  leave 
him  to  me.  [Exit  Har. 

Wil.  Rascal !  what  do  you  mean? 

Frisk.  Excuse  my  rudeness;  but  I've  a  strange 
complaint  in  this  arm  ;  a  kind  of  something  that 
always  puts  it  in  motion  whenever  I  see  a  scoundrel 
ill  treat  a  woman. 

Wil.  This  shall  cost  you  dear.  (Going  off  the  way 
Harriet  went.) 

Frisk.  (Slopping  him,  and  pointing  to  the  other 
side.)  No,  your  road  lies  that  way;  the  air  of  that 
field  isn't  good  for  your  health. 

Wil.  Let  me  pass. 

Frisk.  Now,  be  advised. 

Wil.  Death  and  fury,  sir!  if  you  were  a  gentle- 
man, I  should  know  how  to  talk  to  you. 

Frisk.  No,  you  wouldn't ;  it  would  require  a  gen- 
tleman to  do  that.  In  one  word,  go  that  way,  or — I 
feel  it  coming.  (Shaking  his  cane.) 

Wil.  You  shall  answer  for  this,  sir.  [Exit. 

Frisk.  (  Catling  after  him.)  I  shall  always  be  ready. 
This  was  a  lucky  recontre  ;  but  I  must  watch  him, 
that  he  may  not  go  round  and  meet  her  again.  [Exit. 

Enter  Ned. 
Ned.  Heyday  !  I  met  my  rival,  Harry,  running  as 
if  he  were  bewitched;  he  seemed  unhappy :  I'm  sorry 
for  that,  though  he  liave  stolen  Janet's  heart  from 
me  ;  for  now  1  ha'  recovered  my  own,  and  he  may 
take  her  and  welcome.  I  ha'  done  with  the  sex  ;  for 
since  she  be  false-hearted,  I  don't  think  there  be  a 
true  one  amongst  'em.  I  shall  never  forget  when  I 
brought  her  a  riband  from  the  fair. 

SONG.— Ned. 
/  ivent  to  the  fair  with  a  heart  all  so  merry. 

Sing  hey  down,  ho  down,  derry  down  dee! 
And  I  bought  a  gay  riband,  as  red  as  a  cherry. 

For  the  girl  I  lov'd  best,  and  ivho  voivd  to  love  me. 
I  return  d  from  the  fair,  gaily  whistling  and  singing. 
My  true  lover's  knot  I  in  triumph  was  bringing  : 
Oh!  it  wasn't  for  me  that  I  heard  the  bells  ringing  ; 

Sing  hey  down,  ho  down,  derry  down  dee! 
I  found  she  teas  false,  though  she  promts'  d  me  fairly. 

Sing  hey  down,  ho  down,  derry  doicn  dee  ; 
And  women,  I  trow,  are  like  ive.alher cocks;  rarely 

They're  fix' d  to  one  point,  so  coquettish  they  he. 
Ml)  true  lover's  knot  I  away  icere  now  flinging , 
Eve  done  with  the  sex,  will  live  single,  and  singing. 

Oh!  it  wasn't  for  me,  SjC.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Paddock's  Parlour. 
Enter  Dame  Paddock. 

Dame.  Oh !  dear  heart !  my  poor  man  be  gone  to 
the  'sizes  about  the  lease ;  if  he  lose  the  cause  it 
will  go  nigh  to  break  his  heart.— [£/i<e/-  Janet.] — 
Janet,  girl,  why,  what  brings  thee? 

Janet.  To  ask  and  entreat,  look  you,  that  you  will 
speak  a  goot  word  for  hur  to  Harry  ;  and  tell  him  it  is 
creat  shames  and  scandals  to  plague  a  poor  girl,  who 
has  partialities  and  affections  for  him,  look  you. 

SONG.— Janet. 
A  h  !  well-a-day ! 
Now  may  hur  say, 
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[Act  II.  i  St 


Hur  for  a  fiusbaiid  rnusl  tarry: 

Hur's  young,  and  iJioiight  pretty, 
Oil!  'tis  a  pity 
That  Ni-d  hur  eerproinis'd  to  marry. 
In  vain  he  comes  after  hur  ivooing, 
In  vain  hurself  Harry  pursuing, 
'Tis  availing  and  ivoe; 
Hur  imiKt  sigh,  heigho! 
And  love,  spile  of  Ned,  cruel  Harry. 

Why  did  he  come? 
;  Sweet  was  hur  home; 

Care  hur  had  never  to  parry : 
Noiv  all's  melancholy, 
Grieving  and  folly, 
„      Ah!  sure,  to  the  grave  'twill  hur  carry. 
Of  her  cruelty  Ned  is  complaining, 
Hurself  suffers  Harry's  disdaining; 
'Tis  wailing  and  woe, 
Hur  must  sigh,  heigho! 
And  love,  spite  of  Ned,  cruel  Harry. 

■■:  Enter  Neo. 

.Ned.  Love  Harry!  Then  more  siiaine  for  you, 
after  all  the  promises  yoii  made  tome;  but  I've 
done  with  you. 

Dame,  two  fools  !  (To  Janet.)  But  if  thee  be  st 
so  changeable,  he'll  have  no  bargain  of  thee,  I  war- 
rant.  {Janet  and  Ned  go  up  the  stage.) 

Harriet  rims  in  with  a  bundle,  and  drops  on  a  chair. 

Har.  Oh!  dame,  I  have  iiad  such  an  escape! 
Wilton,  notwithstanding  my  disguise,  has  disco- 
vered that  I  am  the  woman  he  persecutes. 

Janet.  Oh  I  bless  hur  conscience  !  liurisa  woman. 

Dame.  There;  now  the  secret  be  out;  but  if  either 
of  you  blab,  I'll  never  forgive  you. 

Ned.  Never  fear  me,  mistress.  Now  I  shall  be 
even  with  Miss  Janet.  (Aside.) 

Har.  Disguise  is  in  vain  now ;  all,  all  will  be 
known.  Save  me  from  Wilton :  exposed,  as  I  have 
been,  I  shall,  in  this  form,  become  a  laughing-stock  ; 
in  that  bundle  is  the  last  female  dress  I  ever  wore  ;  I 
will  resume  it,  and  wait  the  event  with  resignation. 

Dame.  Come,  come,  keep  up  thy  spirits ;  never 
inind  him  ;  biess'ee,  at  tliy  age,  if  the  best  he  that 
ever  wore  ahead  had  been  troublesome  to  me,  he'd 
have  met  with  his  match,  I  warrant  me. 

[Exit  with  Har. 

Janet.  Well,  it  is  full  of  wonders  and  marvels, 
look  you.  (  To  Ned,  who  is  going  off.) 

Ned.  Oil !  you  want  to  follow  me  now? 

DUETT.— Ned  «urf  Janet. 

Ned.  My  heart  is  as  free 

As  a  bird  on  a  tree, 
Your  days  of  vagary  you've  had  'em  : 
A  nice  thing  you've  made 
Of  your  parjnry  trade; 
Pack  off  to  some  other,  good  madmn, 
Pray,  do, 
Janet.  'Tis  fitting  to  jeer, 

And  to  flounce  and  to  sneer. 
But  hur  sex  were  all  cruel  from  Adam : 
But  hur  won't  take  it  so. 
And  I'd  have  hur  to  knoio, 
Mister  Sir,  hur  ivas  never  a  madam, 
No,  no. 
Ned.  You  know  it  was  base, 

But  I  pity  your  case ; 
How  the  folks  ivill  be  all  of  them  joking ! 
And,  then,  by  the  way. 
Such  spiteful  things  say — 
Poor  Janet!  it's  very  provoking  ! 

Poor  girl! 
Janet.  Hur's  monstrous  wise, 

But  hur'll  tear  out  hur  eyes: 
Hur's  come  to  a  pass  very  pretty ! 
Pray,  go,  and  who  cares? 
Hur  ant  at  her  last  pray'rs. 


Ned.    Poor  Janet,  your  trouble  I  pity, 
I  do. 
Janet.  Ay,  insult  her  now,  do,  ivith  your  pity. 
Pray,  do. 
Scene  IV. — A  Village. 
Enter  Frisk,  reading  a  letter.  " 

Frisk.  Brave  news!  andlawyerPross  will  be  here 
this  day;  what  between  law  and  love,  I'm  prettily 
perplexed  ;  the  terms  are  almost  synonymous,  and 
iji  either  case,  when  it  comes  to  an  attachment, 
there's  an  end  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Enter  Constable. 

Con.  In  the  king's  name,  stand. 

Frisk.  1  prefer  walking. 

Con.  You  mun  walk  wi'  I,  then ;  you  are  my  pri- 
soner, for  salt  and  batter  on  the  'squire's  honour. 

Frisk-  Now  don't  be  importunate,  or  I  may  be 
troublesome. 

Con.  But  you  shall  go.   (Collars  him.) 
Enter  DiCK,  dressed  as  a  sailor,  with  a  stick. 

Dick.  Belay;  haul  oft" your  grappling  irons,  and 
heave  a  head. 

Con.   What,  do  you  bring  a  rescute? 

Dick.  No ;  I  bring  a  stick. 

Con.  Do  you  know  that  I  represent  the  king? 

Frisk.  Then  he's  as  ill  represented  as  some  of 
his  people. 

Enter  Pross,  booted  and  spurred.     Frisk  puts  his--: 
finger  on  his  mouth,  to  indicate  secresy. 

Pross.  Ah!  ray  worthy  friend,  glad  to  meet  with- 
you;  have  scoured  the  whole  place  for  you;  in  a 
great  hurry  to  be  oft' again  ;  so,  come  along. 

Con.  No;  he  mun  go  along. 

Pross.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Frisk.  Atritle:  a  gentleman  was  impertinent,  and 
I  was  impatient;  he  wanted  a  conge,  and  I  oft'ered 
him  a  cane  ;  that's  all.    (Dick  whispers  to  Frisk.) 

Pross.  I'll  undertake  for  him. 

Con.  Why,  what  be  an  undertaker  to  do  in  this 
business! 

Pross.  An  undertaker,  fellow?  I'm  Peter  Pross, 
attorney  at  law,  and  I'll  answer  for  his  appearance. 

Con.  No  ;  he  mun  appear  to  answer  for  himself. 

Frisk.  You  astonish  me,  Dick;  then  there's  no 
time  to  lose.  (7*0  Constable.)  My  good  fellow,  I'll 
go  where  you  please  ;  but  tirst  go  with  me.  Yon, 
Dick,  keep  aloof  a  bit,  you'll  know  your  cue, 

[Exeunt  all  but  Dick, 

Dick.  Ay,  ay,  your  honour  !  never  miss  signal. 
(Looking  at  his  dress.)  Now  I  feel  as  I  used  to  do: 
I've  parted  company  with  the  'squire;  and  this  rig- 
ging makes  me  look  something  like  again  :  why,  in 
his  livery,  I  was  like  a  British  bottom  with  French 
colours.  He  thought  to  frighten  me,  by  talking  of 
a  discharge;  but  he'd  got  hold  of  the  wrong  man. 
A  true  seaman  is  never  frightened  at  a  squall ;  and 
if  he  be  set  adrift,  why  he  works  his  way  as  well  as 
as  he  can. 

AIR.— Dick, 
We  tars  have  a  maxim,  your  honours,  d'ye  see, 

To  live  in  the  same  way  we  fight; 
We  never  give  in,  and  when  running  a  lee. 

We  pipe  hands  the  vessel  to  right. 
It  may  do  for  a  lubber  to  snivel  and  that, 

If  by  chance  on  a  shoal  he  be  cast; 
But  a  tar  among  breakers,  or  thrown  on  aflat, 

Pulls  away,  tug  and  tug,  to  the  last. 

With  a  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,fol  derol. 

This  life,  as  we're  told,  is  a  kind  of  a  cruise, 

In  which  storms  and  calms  take  their  turn ; 
If 'tis  storm,  why  we  bustle;  if  calm,  then  we  booze; 

All  taught  from  the  stem  to  the  stern; 
Our  captain,  who  in  our  own  lingo  would  speak, 

Would  say,  to  the  cable  stick  fast; 
And  whether  the  anchor  be  cast,  or  a-peak. 

Pull  away,  tug  and  tug,  to  the  last. 

With  a  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  fot  de  vol.      [Exit^ 


Scene  5.] 
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Scene  V.—Puddock's  Parlour.  j 

Paddock  and  Dame  Paddock  discovered.         j 

Pad.    Yes,  dame,  it  be   all  over,  sare  enough:   ' 
'squire  ha'  gotten  the  day;  and  Scorem,  for  his 
villany,  will  get  the  lease.  i 

Dame.  Well,  well,  keep  up  thy  spirits;  we  have 
a  little  left,  and  we  can  still  work.  I  feel  most  for  Ihe  I 
poor  girl,  who  is  up  stairs,  crying;  and  do  look  like 
an  angel  in  her  own  clothes.  {Knock  at  the  door.) 

Pad.  Come  in.  [^Enter  the  Attorney's  Clerk.~]    O, 
you  be  here  already,  be  you?  but  "  ill  weeds  come 
quick,"  as  I  say  to  my  spouse  ;  and  "  there  be  no  ; 
shaking  ofl' troublesome  companions,"  as  my  spouse  [ 
do  say  to  I. 

Clerk.  You  must  all  turn  out;  the  landlord  and 
the  new  tenant  are  coining. 

Dams.  Hey!  what, Scorem?  If acomes  near nie — 

Pad.  Nay,  nay,  dame;  don't  lose   thy  temper, 
and  be  a  fool,  because  he  be  a  knave  :  we  mun  turn 
out,  whatthen?  John  Paddock  may  hold  up  his  head  j 
where  they  will  be  ashamed   to   sliew  their  faces.  [ 
Come,  wife, come;  whydo'eebe  foolish  and  cry  for?  j 
liave  a  good  heart,  and  bear  it  like  I ;  (half  crying)  ' 
heigho  !    If  I  did  but  keep  fifty  sheep,  t'farm  be  as 
good  again  as  when  I  took  it:  but  this  be  law.  j 

Clerk.   Yes  ;    the  very  letter  of  the  law 

Pad.  Then  it  be  black  letter,  and  justice  couldn't 
read  it. 

Enter  WiLTON. 

Wil.  Mr.  Paddock,  you  guess  the  nature  of  my  | 
visit  here?  ; 

Pad.  Yes,  yes  !  you  ha'  done  your  worst,  and  I 
am  ready  to  turn  out  as  soon  as  the  law  requires. 
For  "  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall,"  as  I  say  to  my 
spouse;  and  "  needs  must,  when  the  devil  drives," 
as  my  spouse  says  to  I. 

Elder  Harriet,  in  female  dress.  i 

Wil.  (Aside,  seeing  her.)    She's   here!    and   no 
longer  in  disguise.     (Attempts  to   seize  Harriet;  ] 
Paddock  catches  up   his  lohip,   and  stands  between  ' 
them.)  i 

Pad.  Stand  off!    stand  off!     She  be  under  raj  \ 
protection.  (Scorem  disarms  Paddock.) 

Dame.  (To  Scorem,  and  catching  up  the  puker.) 
Ah!  do'ee  touch  him,  do'ee.  (Wilton  seizes  Harriet) 

Har.  Will  nothing  but  my  destruction,  and  that 
of  these  worthy  people,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life, 
content  you? 

Wil.  I  seek  your  happiness,  and  to  give  jou  an 
opportunity  of  returning  their  kindness;  there  is  a  ; 
new  lease,  with  blanks  for  the  tenant's  name;  con-  ; 
sent  to  return  to  town  with  me,  and  I  will  insert 
Paddock's,  and  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  farm. 

Pad.  Doan'tee  consider  us — pray  doan'tee,  miss  ;  i 
we  should  never  thrive  in  the  farm.  i 

Dame.  Doan'tee,  miss,  pray  ;  I'll  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  thee — 

Har.  I  will  never  insult  my  protectors,  by  sup- 
posing they  would  profit  by  my  dishonour.  I  am  of 
age,  sir ;  your  power  over  me  ceases,  and  I  defy  it. 

Wil.  Then  you  have  decided  their  fate.  Give  me 
the  lease.  (Signs  it.)  Now  insert  Scorem's  name. 
(  To  the  Clerk,  who  tvrites.)  And  now,  sir,  (to  Pud- 
dock)  you  quit  the  premises. 

Pad.  Mun  we  be  thrust  out  like  vagabonds? 

Enter  Frisk. 

Frisk.  Never,  while  Frank  Frisk  is  near  to  pro- 
tect you. 

Pad.  What  canst  thee  do,  foolish  man!  our  cup 
of  affliction  be  full. 

Frisk.  Then  we'll  make  his  honour  drink  it. 
Harriet  in  tears?  Harkyel  sir,  (to  Wilton,)  how 
have  you  dared  to  insult  that  incomparable  girl? 

Wil,  I  expected  you  was  in  custody,  sir. 

Frisk.  Yes,  and  here's  ray  bail. 


Enter  pRoss. 


Wil.  Pross,  the  attorney  ! 

Pross.  Yes,  Peter  Pross  ;  old  Quibble,  as  I  told 
you  he  would,  deceived  you:  'tis  all  up — decree 
pronounced  against  you. 

Wil.  What,  sir? 

Pross.  (Takes  out  a  Jieivspaper,  and  reads.)  Worthy 
versus  Wilton.  The  long  depending  cause  relative  to 
the  valuable  estate  of  Golden  Acres  is  at  last  decided 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  Worthy;  and  all  the  leases 
given  by  the  defendant,  Wilton,  are  void;  who  has, 
likewise,  to  pay  up  a  long  list  of  arrears,  &;c.  Sj-c.  S(c. 

Pross.  Here,  sir,  is  the  legal  instrument,  (shews 
aparchmeut)  by  virtue  of  which  we  act. 

Wil.  Confound  you  all !  [Exit. 

Pad.  (  To  Scorem,  ivho  has  the  lease  in  his  hand.) 
Your  lease.  Master  Scorem,  be  not  a  long  one. 

Dame.  Mayhap,  he'd  like  to  have  it  renewed. 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Enter  DiCK. 

Dick.  So  his  honour  has  bilged  at  last.  (Frisk  and 
Harriet  talk  apart. ) 

Pad.  (To  Pross.)  And,  pray,  who  be  landlord 
now,  sir? 

Pross.  Francis  Worthy,  Esquire,  and  there  he  is, 
(Points  to  Frisk.     All  amazed  but  Dick.) 

Dick.  Yes,  yes;  the  false  colours  are  hauled 
down,  and  the  true  blue  hoisted. 

Pad.  Be  that  Mr.  Worthy?  I  do  humbly  beg 
your  honour's  pardon  for  all  the  freedoms  we  have 
taken  with  one  another;  but  we  were  all  in  the 
dark  ;  and  "  ignorance  be  excusable,"  as  I  sa^'  to 
my  spouse  ;  and  "  a  fool's  tongue  do  run  before  his 
wit,'   as  my  spouse  do  say  to  1. 

Frisk.  Freedoms  !  Why  you  made  me  free  of  the 
dining  parlour,  when  old  Trust-to-morrow  shut  the 
door  in  mv  face. 

Sco.  I'm  sure  if  I'd  known  who  your  honour  was — 

Frisk.  You  would  have  told  me  of  the  clause  in 
the  lease ;  you're  a  black  sheep,  and  I  mean  to  shear 

Sco.  Your  honour  won't  turn  me  out?  [yoa. 

Frisk.  But  my  honour  will,  I  assure  you. 

Sco.  Then  that  (snapping  his  fingers)  for  your 
honour  ;  stand  out  of  the  way.  (Pushes  against  the 
Clerk,  who  follows  him  out.) 

Frisk.  Now,  friend  Paddock,  rest  happy  under 
your  old  roof;  your  rent  shall  be  reduced;  Ned 
and  Janet  shall  have  the  Barley  Mow  ;  and  Dick 
shall  be  brought  into  safe  moorings  in  town.  And 
now,  Harriet,  may  I  hope? 

Dame.  Do'ee,  miss,  bless'ee,  do'ee. 

Har.  (  To  Frisk.)  As  you  certainly  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration — (Starts  and  looks  behind  her, 
affecting  fright.)  Bless  me'  I  thought  Wilton  was 
there!  So,  to  make  myself  secure,  and  (to  Frisk) 
to  save  you  from  the  pond  or  the  pear-tree,  I  fancy 
I  must  e'en  consent — (Gives  her  hand.) 

Frisk.  Say  you  so?  then  all  shall  be  jubilee. 

Pad.  And  I  wish  you  may  be  as  happy  as  My 
Spouse  and  I. 

FINALE. 

Frisk.  Guilt  detected,  worth  rewarded. 
Still  a  care  obscures  our  view. 
May  approval  be  accorded? 

Sovereign  lords,  ive  bow  to  you. 

(To  the  Audience.} 
Har.      What  fears  annoy 
The  farmer's  boy ! 

Ah!  kindly  smile  them  all  away. 
Pad.      Your  smiles,  tvhen  won, 
Shall  be  our  sun, 

Andwe'll,  tvhile  sun  shines, make  our  hay. 
Dick.    A  sailor  rough,  on  ocean  bred. 

Would  favour  ax,  but  knoivs  not  how. 
Ned.     Arid  pray,  your  tvorships,  honour  Ned, 
With  favours  at  the  Jiarky  Moiv. 

Cho.     Guilt  detected,  Sjc.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I.— A  Wood  and  Cottage. 

Enter  PAUL. 

AIR. 

See,  from  the  ocean  rising. 

Bright  flames  the  orb  of  day ; 
Yon  grovels  gay  songs  shall  slumbers 

From  Virginia  chase  away. 

Virginia  appears  at  the  cottage  window. 
DUETT. 
Though  from  the  ocean  rising, 
Bright  flames  the  orb  of  day, 
Alas!  the  hour  of  meeting 

Aivhile  vje  must  delay. 
Yet  awhile  retiring — hence,  away  ! 
My  absence  if  desiring,  I  obey. 

[  Virginia  disappears. 
Paul.Wheo  will  the  tedious  hour  arrive,  destined 
to  explain  my  doom  ! 

Enter  J  \CltiTli  A  from  the  cottage. 

Jac.  Paul,  Paul ! 

Paul.  Well,  Jacintlia,  wliat  tidings? 

Jac.  Virginia  requests  you  to  depart  for  the  pre- 
sent. Dominique  will  be  punctual  to  the  appointed 
Lour;  but  it  is  not  yet  arrived.  Pray,  retire.  See, 
the  young  women  and  the  children  of  the  island  ap- 
proach, to  ofler  congratulations  to  Virginia  on  her 
birth-day.  [Exit  Paul. 

Enter  Ma  R  Y,  and  several  young  women  with  garlands 
of  flowers. 

CHORUS. 

Haste,  my  companions,  here  to  pay 

Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  worth, 
Withlsortg  and  dance  to  hail  the  day. 

That  gave  the  fair  Virginia  birth. 


Sweet  flow' rets,  while  yon  shed  perfume. 
And  while  each  ivreath  her  goodness  tells; 

Here,  like  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloom. 
Shall  beauty  mark  ivhere  virtue  dwells. 

Enter  DiEGO. 

Diego.  Heyday!  what  mumming  is  here?  What 
fool's  holiday  is  this? 

Mary.  Fool's  holyday,  indeed!  it  ought  to  be  a 
holyday  throughout  the  island.  It  is  the  birth-day 
of  Virginia ;  the  amiable,  the  excellent  Virginia ! 
Every  heart  acknowledges  her  goodness,  every 
tongue  proclaims  it. 

Diego.  Ay,  I  have  heard  of  her,  though  I  have 
never  seen  her. 

Women.  Then  you  must  have  heard  that  deeds  of 
charity  are  her  delight. 

Diego.  Charity,  indeed  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  An  orphan, 
poor  and  friendless,  to  boast  of  charity. 

Women.  You  may  deem  her  poor,  because  she 
subsists  on  the  gain  of  her  modesty:  but  friendless 
she  can  never  be  while  gratitude  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  all  around  her. 

Diego.  But  if  the  girl  have  no  money,  whence 
comes  her  charity  1 

Mary.  From  a  rich  treasury— her  own  beneficent 
heart.  Her  kindness  smooths  the  brow  of  age,  and 
lightens  the  burthen  of  calamity  ;  her  example  en- 
courages everyone  to  be  content  with  their  own  lot. 

Diego.  Well,  I  shall  soon  be  better  acquainted 
with  her;  for  I  must  search  her  dwelling. 

Mary.  Search  the  cottage  of  Virginia? 

Diego.  Yes  ;  for  a  runaway  slave,  named  Alam- 
bra ;  a  young  rogue  who  belonged  to  my  master, 
the  English  planter.  Captain  Tropic. 

Mary.  Oh  !  do  not  let  a  rude  footstep  intrude  on 
the  abode  of  innocence. 
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Diego.  And  so,  you  repay  yonr  obligation  with  a 
few  trumpery  (lowers :  a  cbeap  way  of  shewing  your 
gratitude.    Ha,  ha,  ha!    I  will  go  in. 
TRIO  aHrf  CHORUS. 
Women.  Bold  intruder,  hence  aivay, 

Let  no  rude  act  profane  this  day  : 
'Tis  Virginia's  7ml al  day. 
Diego.     Hence,  ye  idle  pack,  atvay  I 

Instead  of  hard  and  healthy  labour, 
Jigging  to  the  pipe  and  tabor. 
Serenading — masquerading — 
Go  home,  go  home,  and  work,  I  say. 
Women.  Against  decorum — 'tis  a  siti — 
Diego.     Let  me  ])ass — /  will  go  in. 
Women.  With  these  flowery  wreaths  to-day 
Our  debts  of  gratitude  ive  pay ; 
Your  flinty  heart  can  nothing  feel — 
Diego.     Toil  pay  your  debts  with  what  you  steal. 
Enter  DoniINiailE/rom  the  house. 
Dom.  Ah!  my  pretty  lasses,  liere  ye  are  :  come, 
according  lo  annual  custom ,  to  congratulate  my  dear 
young  mistress  on  her  birth-day.     You  all  look  re- 
markably handsome  this  morning:  but  I  don't  won- 
der at  it.'  Beauty  shines  with  redoubled  lustre  when 
lighted  up  by  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart.    I  must 
salute  you  all  round  :  I  promised  to  do  so  last  year  : 
it  is  our  duty  to  perform  a  promise,  and  I  always 
endeavour  to  do  my  duty.  (Halntes  the  women.)  And 
see,  Virginia  appears  at  the  window  to  invite  her 
kind  visitors. 

Virginia  opens  a  window,  and  makes  signs  to  the 
Women  to  enter  the  cottage;  they  go  in,  and  Diego 
isfollotving  them,  when  Dominique  slops  him. 
Whither  are  you  going,  friend? 
Diego.  Into  that  house. 
Dom.  Upon  whose  invitation  ? 
Diego.  I  am  in  search  of  a  slave,  who  has  run 
away  from  my  master,  and  who  may,  perhaps,  be 
concealed  there. 

Dom.  That  cottage  belongs  to  Virginia  ;  her  cha- 
racter should  silence  your  suspicions.  Be  assured 
the  slave  you  seek  is  not  there. 

Diego.  Stand  aside,  and  let  me  pass. 
Dom.  Lookye,  friend,  I  always  do  my  duty  ;  T  am 
naturally  a  merry  fellow,  and  tolerably  good-natured, 
but  if  you  persist,  I  must  knock  you  down,  I  must, 
indeed;  I  must  do  my  duty. 
Diego.  Your  duty ! 

Dom.  Yes  ;  Virsinia  has  no  parents,  no  relations 
to  protect  her.  I  lived  as  a  servant  with  Virginia's 
father  when  she  was  born.  He  died  when  she  was 
an  infant :  her  mother,  when  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed, bequeathed  this  her  only  daughter  to  my  pro- 
tection ;  and  I  will  protect  her  while  this  arm  can 
do  its  duty. 
Diego.  Do  you  mean  to  strike  me? 
Dom.  Not  I,  indeed,  except  you  oblige  me  to  do 
so.  My  hand,  at  any  time,  would  rather  greet  a 
friend  than  conquer  an  enemy.  As  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  am  naturally  a  merry  fellow:  a  song  or 
dance  will  make  me  skip  as  if  my  nerves  were  tid- 
dle-strings.  My  heels  are  light,  for  my  heart  is 
light,  'tis  not  encumbered  with  a  bad  conscience; 
and  when  1  lay  my  hand  on  it,  and  say  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  it  won't  con- 
tradict me. 

Diego.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Virginia  is  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  slave. 

Dom.  A  slave  !    No,  no;  I  am,  indeed,  her  ser- 
vant; nay,  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  her  friend  ; 
but  I  am  no  slave,  for  I  have  British  blood  in  my 
Diego.  Indeed!  [veins. 

Dom.  Yes  ;  I  am  told  my  father  was  an  English 
sailor,  vvho,  being  above  vulgarprejudices,  admired 
a  black  beauty.  I  was  born  in  this  island,  and  the 
sun  gave  a  gentle  tinge  to  my  complexion  to  mark 
me  as  a  favourite ;  so  good  morning  to  you.  [Exit 
Diego.~i  The  whole  island,  blacks  and  whiteS;  will 


rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  the  lovers :  every  negro, 
as  he  passes  them,  will  shew  his  white  teeth,  and 
nod  in  salutation,  Ackee  O!  Ackee  O!  ay,  and  the 
negroes  will  remember  them  in  their  songs  when 
they  dance  by  moonlight,  like  so  many  black  fairies. 

SONG. — DoMiNiauE. 
When  the  moon  shines  o'er  the  deep, 

Ackee  01  Ackee  O! 
And  whisker'd  dons  are  fast  asleep, 
Snoring,  fast  asleep. 
From  their  huts  the  negroes  run, 

Ackee  01  Ackee  O! 
Full  of  frolic,  full  of  fun. 
Holiday  to  keep. 
Till  morn  they  dance  the  merry  round. 
To  the  fife  and  cymbal. 
See,  so  brisk. 
How  they  frisk. 
Airy,  gay,  and  nimble! 
With  gestures  antic. 
Joyous,  frantic. 
They  dance  the  merry  round, 

Ackee  O!  Ackee  01 
To  the  cymbal's  sound. 

Black  lad  whispers- to  black  lass, 

Ackee  O!  Ackee  O! 
Glances  sly  between  them  pass, 
Of  beating  hearts  to  tell. 
Tho'  no  blush  can  paint  her  cheek, 

Ackee  O  !  Ackee  01 
Still  her  eyes  the  language  speak 
Of  passion  quite  as  well. 
Till  morn,  Sj-c. 

Enter  PAUL. 
Paul.  Well,  Dominique,  here  I  am,  all  curiosity, 
all  expectation.     You  know  I  am  yet  ignorant  of 
Virginia's  history  and  my  own.  You  have  promised 
to  satisfy  my  curiositj'. 

Dom.  Now  it  becomes  my  duty.  Know,  then, 
that  Virginia's  mother  was  of  a  noble  family  iu 
Spain. 

Enter  MARY  from  the  cottage. 

Mary.  Dominique ! 

Dom.  Unlucky  !  there  is  my  wife  ;  she  knows  the 
story  by  this  time,  and  envies  me  the  pleasure  of 
telling  it.  (To  Mary.)  Leave  us  to  ourselves  but 
one  minute,  I  entreat  you. 

Paul.  Oh  !  Dominique,  my  anxiety — 

Dom.  Shall  be  gratified.  "Virginia's  mother  was, 
as  I  told  you,  of  a  noble  family  in  Spain,  who  cast 
her  oil"  from  their  protection  on  her  marrying  my 
master,  a  young  merchant  of  inferior  birth.  De- 
serted by  their  friends,  he  retired  to  a  small 
plantation  in  this  island;  but  one  misfortune  suc- 
ceeded another,  and  he  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
leaving  his  wife  and  infant  in  poverty  and  distress. 

Paul.  Without  a  protector,  without  a  friend  ! 

Dom.  Without  a  friend!  No,  young  man,  I  hope 
I  knew  my  duly  better. 

Paul.  Forgive  my  impatience,  I  was  in  the 
wrong. 

Mary.  {Coming  forward.)  Notat  all  in  the  wrong; 
who  can  keep  their  patience  to  hear  him  talk  so 
slow? 

Dom.  That  is  a  reproach,  Mary,  which  I  cannot 
retort  upon  you.  Paul,  hitherto  you  have  believed 
Virginia  to  be  your  sister;  but  she  is  not  your 
sister. 

Paul.  Indeed!  were  not  Virginia's  parents  mine? 

Dom.  and  Mary.  No. 

Paul.  To  whom,  then,  do  I  owe  my  birth? 

Mary.  To  poor  Margaret.  [tress. 

Dom.  Who  was  a  faithful  domestic  to  my  mis- 

Mary.  And  ))assed  for  your  nurse. 

Dom.  (  To  Mary.)  Now  your  story  is  at  an  end; 
you  know  no  more. 

Paul.  And  my  father  ? 

Dom,  Really  I  cannot  tell  who  be  was,  for  I 
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never  heard  myself ;  but  console  yourself;  if  your 
ignorance  in  that  respect  is  a  misfortune,  you  are 
not  single  in  it.  [end. 

Mary.  (To  Dom.)  And  now  your  story  is  at  an 

Dom.  Not  yet. 

Paul.  Virginia  no  longer  my  sister!  A  thousand 
emotions  rise  in  my  bosom — but,  why  was  the  se- 
cret of  my  birth  kept  for  fifteen  years,  and  why 
disclosed  on  this  day? 

Dom.  (To  Mary.)  You  can't  answer  that — I  can. 
You  must  know  that  ray  poor  mistress,  on  her  death- 
bed, conjured  me  to  sanction  the  deceit  until  Vir- 
ginia should  attain  her  fifteenth  year. 

Mary.  Well,  and  she's  fifteen  this  day. 

Dom.  If,  at  that  period,  no  news  from  her  family 
in  Spain  should  arrive — 

Mary.  And  no  news  from  Spain  has  arrived. 

Dom.  I  was  at  liberty  to  explain  the  secret  of 
your  birth,  and  to  add  the  blessings  of  Virginia's 
mother  to  your  union. 

Paul.  Kind  Dominique!  invaluable  friend!  let 
me  Hy  to  Virginia. 

Dom.  I  have  already  acquainted  her  with  the 
whole  story. 

Enter,   from   the   cottage,    the  young   women   with 
Virginia  ;  all  go  off  except  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Paul.  Why  that  averted  look,  ray  dear  Virginia? 
do  you  not  share  in  my  joy,  my  transport,  at  this 
discovery? 

Vir.  Indeed  I  do :  my  affection  for  you  com- 
menced with  my  life,  and  can  only  end  with  it.  The 
first  word  my  infant  lips  pronounced  was  your  be- 
loved name  ;  and  when  my  eyes  opened  to  tlie  light 
of  heaven,  ray  heart  opened  to  love. 

Paul.  Oh !  Virginia,  my  happiness  seems  too 
great  to  be  real. 

SONG.— Paul. 
Va^l  is  the  swelling  tide  of  joy. 
Too  mighty  bliss  abounding ; 
Do  not,  ye  powers,  with  sweets  destroy — 

Each  yielding  sense  confounding. 
Thus,  from  the  dungeon's  gloom  restored, 

The  captive  courts  the  sudden  light ; 
Shrinks  from  the  blessing  he  ador'd, 
And  hides  in  shades  his  drizzled  sight. 

Enter  Alambr A  from  behind  the  cottage. 

Alam.  Pity,  pity  the  miserable  Alambra!  Oh! 
compassionate  a  wretched  creature  forced  by  ill 
usage  to  escape  from  a  neighbouring  plantation. 

Paul.  How!  a  runaway  negro  ! 

Alam.  For  several  days  the  neighbouring  forest 
has  sheltered  me  from  my  pursuers;  but,  alas!  I 
dared  not  venture  from  my  hiding-place  to  implore 
charity,  till  famine  rendered  me  desperate — I  faint 
■with  hunger. 

Paul.  Poor  wretch  !  thou  hast,  indeed,  suffered 
for  thy  errors, 

Vir.  We  must  forget  his  errors  in  his  misery. 
Let  us  thank  heaven,  my  dear  Paul,  for  having 
again  afforded  us  the  satisfaction  of  relieving  a 
fellow-creature  in  distress. 

Paul.  Unfortunate  victim  of  avarice  !  Alas!  you 
know  the  strict  laws  of  this  island  will  not  allow  us 
to  afford  you  shelter  in  our  abode.  What  misfor- 
tune tempted  you  to  the  rashness  of  deserting  your 
master's  service! 

Alam.  Oppression,  cruel  oppression  ;  not  exerted 
on  my  own  person,  but  on  my  helpless  sister.  Our 
parents  died  on  board  the  ship  which  tore  us  from 
our  native  country  ;  we  were  left  helpless  and  de- 
serted orphans. 

Vir.  Paul,  do  you  mark  this?  "We  are  orphans, 
and  know  how  to  pity. 

Alam.  I  thought  myself  loo  happy  that  our  lot 
■was  to  serve  the  same  master.  We  were  purchased 
for  a  planter  named  Tropic. 

Paul.  His  principal  servant,  Diego,  was  in  search 
of  you  this  morning. 


Alam.  It  is  of  his  cruel  servant  I  complain.  For 
some  time  my  strength  and  activity  enabled  me  not 
only  to  perform  my  own  task  with  cheerfulness,  but 
to  assist  in  that  portion  of  labour  allotted  to  my  sis- 
ter. This  was  discovered  by  Diego,  and  he  chastised 
me  with  stripes. 

Vir.  How  wretched  must  be  the  reflections  of 
that  bad  man ! 

Alam.  I  bore  my  punishment  with  fortitude;  but 
the  next  hour,  alas  ! — hearts  likeyour's  will  scarcely 
give  credit  to  the  tale — the  next  hour,  I  saw  ray 
gentle  sister  sink  under  the  lash  of  ray  tormentor. 
Madness  seized  my  brain.  I  struck  the  cruel  Diego 
to  the  ground. 

Paul.  Heaven  stamped  that  energy  in  your  heart, 
which  raised  your  avenging  arm. 

Vir.  {To  Paul.)  Cannot  we  intercede  with  this 
poor  slave's  master  to  forgive  him  !  What,  though 
he  may  be  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  we  cannot  speak 
to  him  eloquently,  surely  no  eloquence  is  required 
to  plead  the  cause  of  nature. 

Paul.  Virginia,  we  feel  the  impulse  of  a  guardian 
power  :  let  us  obey  it. 

Alam.  ( Falling  on  his  knees.)  He  who  implanted 
mercy  in  your  breasts  will  thank  you  forme. 

Paul.  Take  some  refreshment  in  this  cottage,  and 
then  lead  the  way  to  your  plantation. 

Alam,  Across  that  mountain  lies  our  path;  it  is 
rugged  and  diflicult. 

Vir.  Fear  not  for  me.  Sure,  endeavours  to  re- 
lieve this  poor  slave  will  be  our  best  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  we  owe  to  heaven. 

[E.xeunt  into  the  cottage  all  but  Jacintha. 

Jac.  Innocent  and  happy  pair!  love  reigns  in 
their  hearts,  and  prepares  them  to  enjoy  every  bless- 
ing around  them. 

SONG.— Jacintha. 
Glorious  the  ray  glancing  over  the  ocean, 

That  bids  hill  and  valley  display  each  gay  hue; 
Graceful  the  orange-grove  waves  in  slow  motion. 

With  joy ,  as  it  hails  the  fresh  morning  in  view. 

Yet  vainly  her  beauties  shall  nature  impart, 
Butfor  love's  cheering  sunshine  thatreignsin  the  heart, 
All  is  delight  if  kind  love  lend  his  aid; 
And  all  is  despair,  if  fond  hopes  be  betraij'd. 

Sweet  is  the  breeze  that  awakens  the  morning, 
Or  murmurs  at  eve  ivith  the  nightingale's  song  ; 

Bright  is  the  moon-beam,  the  streamlet  adorning. 
While  o'er  the  smooth  jjebbles  it  wanders  along. 

Yet  vainly  her  beauties,  <^c. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Tropic's  house. 
Enter  TROPIC  and  Diego. 

Diego.  Well,  sir,  you  are  master,  to  be  sure,  and 
must  be  obeyed;  but  still  I  say  you  are  wrong, 
very  wrong. 

Tropic.  What,  haven't  I  authority  over  ray  own 
plantation?  Haven't  I  absolute  power  over  my 
slaves?  Yes,  I  have;  and  I  choose  to  shew  that 
power  b3'  rendering  them  as  happy  as  I  can.  It  is 
a  fancy  of  mine,  and  no  one  shall  control  me  in  it. 

Diego.  And  so,  they  are  to  have  another  holyday? 

Tropic.  Yes,  and  a  proper  allowance  of  grog  to 
make  them  happy;  I  love  grog  myself,  it  often 
makes  me  happy. 

Diego.  Ah!  sir,  the  plantation  was  differently 
managed  before  you  had  it.  But,  really,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  you  Englishmen  do  not  understand  how  to 
deal  with  slaves;  your  own  country  affords  3'ou  no 
practice  that  way. 

Tropic.  No,  Diego,  it  is  the  boast  of  Britons, 
that  frora  the  moment  a  slave  imprints  his  footstep 
on  our  shore, — the  moment  he  breathes  the  air  of  the 
land  of  freedom, — he  becomes  free. 

Diego.  Ay,  there's  the  pity ;  so  that  makes  yoii 
spoil  your  slaves  here  in  tlie  West  Indies. 

Tropic.  No,  I  do  not  spoil  them. 

Diego,  You  consider  them — 
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I  Tropic.  As  men.  And  I  will  say,  for  the  credit 
I  of  mankind,  whether  black  or  white,  I  have  seldom 
'  found  a  heart  so  perverse  as  to  be  insensible  of  the 
treatment  of  humanity  and  kindness  ;  but  your  dis- 
cipline is  so  rigid,  Diego,  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to 
(  the  story  of  Alanibra.  [rogue. 

■  Diego.  Alanibra  is  an  impudent,  good-for-nothing 
'        Tropic.  Well,  well,  but— 

Diego.  And  a  runaway,  a  deserter,  eloped  from 
j  your  service.  [be  punished. 

I  Tropic.  A  deserter !  true,  so  he  is  ;  he  ought  to 
i  Diego.  And  shall,  if  I  catch  him;  he  ran  away 
i   because  he  would  not  work. 

I  Tropic.  That's  bad;  every  one  who  eats  his  al- 
lowance ought  to  work  for  it.  I  am  an  old  seaman, 
I  and  I  hate  a  skulker.  Mankind  are  brother  sailors 
through  the  voyage  of  life,  'tis  our  duty  to  assist 
each  other:  'tis  true,  we  have  different  stations; 
some  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  others  before  the 
mast ;  or  else  how  could  the  vessel  sail?  But  the 
cause  of  society  is  a  common  cause,  and  he  that 
won't  lend  a  hand  to  keep  the  vessel  in  a  sailing 
trim,  heave  him  overboard  (o  the  sharks,  I  say. 
Diego.  You  are  a  true  sailor,  ifaith ! 
Tropic.  Yes,  ray  native  country  is  my  ship,  and 
I  am  proud  to  call  her  Great  Britain.  Long  may 
she  ride  like  a  peerless  iirst-rate,  the  queen  of  the 
ocean,  with  a  gallant  crew  and  a  beloved  com- 
mander. 

SONG.— Tropic. 
Our  country  is  our  ship,  d'ye  see, 

A  gallant  vessel,  too ; 
And  of  his  fortune  proud  is  he. 
Who's  of  the  A  Ibion's  crew. 
Each  man,  whale'er  his  station  be, 
When  duty's  call  commands. 
Should  take  his  stand, 
A  nd  lend  a  hand. 
As  the  common  cause  demands. 

Among  ourselves,  in  peace,  'tis  true. 

We  quarrel — make  a  rout; 
And  having  nothing  else  to  do. 

We  fairly  scold  it  out. 
But  once  the  enemy  in  vieiv, 

Shake  hands,  tve  soon  are  friends  j 
On  the  deck. 
Till  a  ivreck. 
Each  the  common  cause  defends.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  HI. —  The  outside  of  Tropic's  house,  ivith  a 

view  of  a  sugar  plantation.   Some  Slaves  appear  to 

have  just  left  work. 

Enter  Paul,  Virginia,  and  Alambra. 

Alain.  At  length  we  are  arrived  at  my  master 
Tropic's  plantation  ;  and  see,  my  young  friends, 
there  he  is  at  a  distance.  Now,  kind  Virginia,  plead 
for  me. 

Vir.  I  will,  if — if — I  can  find  spirits  to  perform 
the  task  ;  but  my  courage  fails  me  just  when  I  most 
want  it. 

Alam.  Oh  !  do  not  forsake  me  in  this  extremity. 
Retire  a  moment  and  collect  yourself.  (  They  retire. 
Paul  likewise  retires  and  converses  ivith  some  of  the 
slaves.) — [Enter  Tropic  and  Diego.] 

Diego.  There,  sir,  I  told  you  so  ;  now  your  own 
eyes  will  convince  you.  There  is  Alambra;  who 
has  the  assurance  to  come  into  your  presence  with 
some  vagabond  companions. 

Tropic.  Bring  him  hither,  {Diego  going  to  seize 
Alambra.) 

Alam.  Oh !  spare  me.  (  Paul  rushes  forward  and 
dratus  his  siuord  to  defend  Alambra  against  Diego, 
who  desists.)  [tion  ? 

Tropic.  Bold  youth,  what  means  this  presunip- 
AIR.— Paul. 
Boldly  I  come,  to  plead  the  cause 

Of  nature  and  of  truth ; 
Oh  !  let  your  heart  own  nature's  laivs : 
Redress  this  injur'd  youth. 


Diego.  Don't  credit  what  they  say.  Don't  listen 
to  that  girl ;  she'll  make  you  believe  anything  she 
pleases. 

Tropic.  I  am  resolute. 

Diego.  I  wish  you  would  turn  your  eyes  this 
way.  You  should  not  trust  yourself  even  to  look 
upon  Virginia. 

Tropic.  Is  this  Virginia? 

AIR.— Virginia. 

Ah!  could  my  falt'ring  tongue  impart 
The  tale  ofivoe  that  pains  my  heart. 
Then  in  vain  I  should  not  crave 
Your  pity  for  a  wretched  slave. 

The  injur'd  ne'er  in  vain  address'd. 
In  plaints  of  woe,  a  Briton's  breast : 
Compassion  ever  marks  the  brave : 
Oh!  pity,  then,  your  wretched  slave. 

Ah!  could,  S(c. 

{During  the  air,  Tropic  converses  tvith  Paul;  Diego 
watches  his  countenance  anxiously ;  Tropic  looks 
fiercely  at  Diego :  when  Virginia  has  finished  her 
song,  she  goes  to  Alambra,  ivho  is  kneeling,  and 
takes  him  by  the  hand.) 

Tropic.  Alambra,  you  have  been  wronged;  but 
you  shall  have  ample  justice.     Diego! 

Paid.  (To  Tropic.)  Mark  his  countenance  :  how 
timid  is  guilt!  [Diego  sneaks  off. 

Tropic.  The  knave  shall  answer  for  this.  What 
do  I  owe  to  you,  children  of  truth?  Simple  nature 
spoke  forcibly  to  your  hearts.  Distress  of  a  fellow- 
creature  was  a  claim  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 
Regardless  of  every  personal  danger,  you  boldly 
preferred  a  complaint  against  a  wretch,  at  whose 
power  of  revenge  you  might  have  trembled.  And 
I — I,  who  had  been  made  an  innocent  accomplice  of 
this  man's  guilt,  might  have  still  wandered  in  the 
paths  of  oppression  and  injustice,  had  I  not  been 
rescued  by  the  courageous  virtue  of  these  poor 
children. 

CHORUS  OF  NEGROES. 

Oh!  bless'dfor  ever  be  this  day, 
When  charity  asserts  her  sway  : 
When  beauty,  generous  as  fair, 
Deems  not  the  slave  beneath  her  care; 
And  bids  the  beams  of  mercy  smile 
Upon  the  suffering  sons  of  toil! 

[The  Slaves,  who,  from  the  moment  Alambra  ivas par- 
doned, have  testified  their  joy  and  gratitude,  have 
7101V  prepared  a  chair  composed  of  bamboos  and 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  seat  Virginia,  and 
carry  her  on  their  shoulders.     Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Virginia's  cottage. 

Enter  DOMINIQUE  nnrf  ALAMBRA. 

Alam.  Paul  and  Virginia  bade  me  sa^',  that  in  a 
few  hours  you  will  see  them.  My  master,  the  En- 
glish planter,  overwhelms  them  with  kindness,  and 
insists  upon  escorting  them  part  of  the  way  home. 

Dom.  Hark  !  what  noise  is  that?  (  Firing  of  guns 
heard.  He  goes  out  and  returns.)  A  ship  is  arrived, 
and  from  Spain.  (Looking  out.)  A  sailor  comes  on 
shore  with  letters.     We  may  have  some  news. 

Enter  a  Sailor. 
W^elcome  on  shore,  my  lad  ;  any  letter  for  Virginia? 

Sailor.  Virginia?  No. 

Dom.  Well,  they  are  not  much  to  be  expected. 
As  for  Paul,  I  imagine  there  can  be  none  for  him. 

Sailor.  No.  [am. 

Dom.  He  is  as  much  unknown  in  Europe  as  I 

Sailor.  But  here's  a  letterfor  one  Dom — Dorai — 

Dom.  For  whom  ? 

Alam.  Dominique? 

Sailor.  Ay,  Dominique.  Perhaps  you  are  the 
man. 
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Dom.  I  ara  the  man.  [Takes  the  letter.  Exit 
Sailor.]  But,  a  letter  for  me !  Wlio  would  write  to 
nie?  I  am  unknown  in  Europe.  I  know  nobody  : 
nobody  knows  me.  (Reads  the  superscripiion.)  Ad- 
dressed to  the  faithful  Dominique.  (  Opens  the  letter.) 
From  Donna  Leonora  de  Guzman,  Virginia's  aunt. 
(Reads.)  "  Faitliful  Dominique,  your  character  for 
honesty  and  fidelity  are  not  unknown  to  me.  Tell 
Virginia  that  I  now  acknowledge  her  as  my  niece ; 
that  the  errors  of  her  family  are  forgotten,  and  that 
she  is  sole  heiress  of  my  wealth." 

Alam.  Virginia  rich!  How  many  people  she  will 
make  happy  ! 

Dom.  Do  I  dream?  Do  I  really  read  this  under 
the  hand  of  Donna  Leonora? 

Alam.  Oh!  don't  talk,  but  read  the  letter. 

Dom.  Ay,  here  is  a  postscript,  sure  enough. 
(Reads.)  "  Prepare  Virginia  to  receive  this  sudden 
good  news,  and  to  receive  Don  Antonio  de  Guardes, 
tny  particular  friend,  ivho  comes  a  passenger  in  this 
ship.  He  tvill  deliver  my  letters  to  my  niece,  and 
explain  the  ivhole  of  my  favourable  intentions  to- 
ivards  her." 

Alam.  Oh,  joy!  Oh,  delight!  Happy  will  Paul 
and  Virginia  be. 

Dom.  See,  they  are  bringing  presents  for  her.  I 
suppose  the  Don  will  be  here  himself  soon. 

Alam.  I'll  run  back  to  Virginia  immediately,  and 
tell  her — 

Dom.  What  will  you  tell  her? 

Alam.  Why,  that  there  is  fine  news  arrived  ;  and 
a  fine  gentleman  is  arrived  ;  and  has  brought  fine 
presents  ;  and — ■ 

Dom.  Take  care  you  don't  blunder  in  the  busi- 
ness. In  the  first  place,  you  give  Virginia  this  let- 
ter— now  mind  my  instructions,  and  tell  her — 

DUETT. — Dominique  and  Alxmbra. 
Dom.       Don  Antonio's  come. 

Just  arriv'dfrom  Spain; 
And  soon,  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  it  should  seem, 
Will  he  go  home  again. 
What  pleasure,  what  delight, 
To  see  this  charming  sight ! 

Fal,  lal,  de  red! 
Such  gold  and  jewels  bright  I 
Why,  the  plague  icon' t  you  learn  your  lesson? 
Now  attend  to  what  I  say — 
Alam.  All  the  rest  leave  me  to  guess  on; 
Give  me  the  letter,  pray. 
Listen  to  me,  pray — 
No  more  you  need  to  say. 
Hear  but  ivhat  I  say — 
Adieu  !  I  must  aivay. 

Come,  good  Dominique, 
I'll  now  Virginia  seek,  [ceiye  ; 

The  letter  give,  and  your  commands  I  will  re- 
I'nt  all  atfentioti— speak. 
I  know  my  time  to  talk. 
That's  over — you  may  walk; 
And  so,  with  your  fal,  de  rail 
You  now  may  go  your  way. 
Alam.  Will  you,  then,  withhold  the  letter? 

Come,  now — good  now — dont  refuse. 
Dom.   On  second  thoughts,  I  think  I'd  better 
Tell  her  myself  the  neivs. 
Listen  to  me,  pray — 
You  now  may  go  your  way, 
With  your  fal,  lal! 
Adieu!  I  must  away. 
Hear  but  what  I  say. 

[In  the  course  of  the  duett  A  lambra 
snatches  the  letter  and  exit, 
£w*e>- Don  Antonio  ««(/ Sebastian. 
Dom.  This  must  be  Don  Antonio. 
A7it.  Sebastian,  send  my  message  to  the  governor. 
I  must  pay  my  respects  to  him  immediately,  or  not 
at  all.    I  shall  be  on  boai'd  to-morrow  morning. 
Dom,  (Aside.)  On  board  to-morrow  morning! 


Alam. 


Dom. 


Dora. 
Alam. 
Dora. 
Alam. 

Alam. 


Dom. 


Alam 
Dora. 


Alam 
Dom. 


Ant.  On  my  arrival  here  to  day,  I  find  a  ship 
bound  for  Spain  to-morrow  ;  and,  as  I  hate  to  lose 
time,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  returning. 
Virginia  can  have  no  objection.  She  will  be  over- 
joyed at  going  to  Spain  t 

Dom.  My  lord,  did  I  hear  you  aright?  Virginia 
to  go  to  Spain? 

A7tt.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Virginia  returns  to  Spain 
with  me,  who  am  her  lover  to-day,  and  her  husband 
to-morrow,  as  her  aunt's  letter  will  explain  to  her. 

Dom.    Don  Antonio,  what  you  propose  is  im- 
possible. 
^  A7it,  Ay,  ay;  why  so?  [other. 

Dom.  Virginia's  adections  are  engaged  to  an- 

Ant.  Another!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  are  a  person 
of  interest  in  this  family,  and  I  mast  purchase  your 
friendship.  [your's. 

Dom.  It  is  not  to  be  bonght  in  such  a  cause  as 

Ant.  Insolent  slave ! 

Dom.  You  will  permit  me  to  withdraw? 

A7it.  No. 

Do7n,  You  insult  an  inferior.  I  ara  sorry  you  do 
not  remember  what  is  due  to  your  station.  Were  I 
equally  forgetful  of  mine, — 

A7it.  And  this  impertinence  you  mistake  for  in- 
dependence of  mind? 

Dom.  I  hope  I  do  not  mistake  it.  He  who  is 
idle  or  dissipated  must  ever  be  dependent ;  for  his 
folly  renders  him  the  slave  of  others.  Independence 
is  not  confined  to  any  situation;  it  is  the  reward 
granted  by  heaven  to  industry  and  frugality. 

A7it.  'Sdeath !  am  I  to  be  braved  thus?  (Offers 
to  strike  him. ) 

Dom.  Hold,  my  lord;  beware  of  a  blow.  All 
distinctions  of  rank  and  stations  sink  before  a  blow. 
Remember,  it  is  an  appeal  to  manhood,  that  would 
at  once  proclaim  us  to  be  equals.  My  sinews  are 
strengthened  by  toil ;  and  although  I  wish  to  decline 
the  contest,  believe  me,  I  do  not  fear  it.         [Exit. 

Seb.  My  lord,  your  impatience  will  ruin  every- 
thing. Dominique  will  apprise  the  lovers  of  your 
intentions,  and  yon  will  have  to  dare  all  the  fury  of 
a  jealous  rival. 

A7it.  Be  it  so.    I  cannot  stoop  to  dissemble. 

Seb.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  You  shall  dissemble  by 
deputy.  I  will  take  that  task  upon  myself,  and  vrill 
persuade  Dominique  that  all  you  have  said  was  to 
prove  his  fidelity  ;  and  that  your  errand  to  this 
island  is  to  unite  Paul  and  Virginia,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  aunt.  Donna  Leonora. 

A7it.  But  to  what  purpose  lose  all  this  time  ? 

Seb.  To  lull  suspicion  to  sleep,  and  to  enable  you 
to  carry  off  Virginia  this  night. 

A7it.  My  dear  Sebastian  ! 

Seb.  The  governor  has  sent  an  answer  to  your 
message,  and  is  now  expecting  you. 

A7it.  Well? 

Seb.  Let  the  governor  see  the  letters  written  to 
Virginia  by  her  aunt,  they  will  shew  your  authority 
for  carrying  her  to  Spain. 

Ant.  I  have  the  letters  here. 

Seb.  And  request  assistance  from  the  governor; 
guards  to  convey  her  on  board  of  ship,  and  to  se- 
cure Paul  from  obstructing  our  scheme. 

Ant.  Admirably  planned  !  [nique. 

Seh.  Then  leave  me  to  manage  our  friend  Domi- 

Ant.  While  I  obtain  an  audience  of  the  governor. 

[Exeu7it, 
Scene  II. — A    pleasant    Comitry,    with   Tropic's 
pla7itatio7i. 

jEnfer  Paul,  Jacinth  A,  Alambra,  witZ  Virginia, 
icho  is  supported  in  a  seat  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Negroes  as  before.  The  Negroes  place  the  seat  on 
the  ground,  while  Alambra,  i«  du7nb  shew,  see/ns  to 
explain  to  Paul  and  Virginia  the  7iews,  Sfc.  ofAn- 
to7iio' s  ai'rival.    A  dance  of  Neg7-oes. 

Paul.  Thauks  to  my  generous  friends. 

[Exit  Negroes, 
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!  Vir  RetumtomycoUage,  Alambra,  andletthe 
l,estof  our  simple  fare  be  prepared  to  greet  the 
oble  stranger.  .     .   [ExitAlambra 

I    Paul.  And  is  the  wealthy  Virginia  st.U  resolved 

0  unite  herself  with  a  lover  so  poor,  so  humble  ! 
Vir.  Can  Paul  venture  to  otVend  Virgmia  with 

,ach  a  question^  , 

1  Jac.  Reserve  your  love  speeches  for  some  other 
situation.  The  echoes  hereabouts  are  very  com- 
nunicative,  and  may,  perhaps,  tell  more  than  you 
intend  shall  be  known. 

7RXO. Paul,  Virginia,  ajid  Jacintha. 

When  tell-tale  echoes  whisper  around. 
The  lover  with  prudence  arming, 
I         Then  timid  love  retires  from  the  sound, 
1  Each  ivhisper  his  caution  alarming : 

'        But  tvhen  a  lover  echoes  your  sigh, 

Thafs  not  amiss,  if  no  stranger  is  nigh. 
The  siveet  response  of  love— the  sigh. 

Oh !  that  is  the  echo  most  charming  ! 
The  sweet  response  I  love,  4'c,  [hxeunt. 

I       Scene  III.— ^1  Room  in  Virginia's  cottage. 
Dominique  and  Sebastian  discovered. 
J>oj«.  Why,  you  don't  say  so? 
I     Seb.  I  assure  you  of  the  fact.    My  master,  Don 
Antonio,  was  resolved  to  try  whether  you  merited 
ithe  character  given  you  by  Donna  Leonora. 
1     Bom.  And  he  did  try  me  pretty  effectually,  to  be 

(sure.  „     c    •  A 

i     Seb.  He  admires  your  strength  ot  minrt. 
1     Dom.  rfaith!   he  had  very  "early  experienced 
imy  strength  of  body  ;  for  never  in  my  life  did  I  hnd 
Imy  hands  so  inclined  to  mutiny.  Oh  I  my  dear  Paul, 
i  Enter  Paul. 

ilet  me  never  hearthat  fortune  is  blind  ;  if  she  were 
'so  formerly,  she  has  recovered  her  sight  at  last, 
and  rewarded  virtue. 

Paul.  My  faithful  Dominique! 
SONG.— Paul. 
A  blessing  md'iwwn  to  ambition  and  pride, 

lluit  fortune  can  never  abate; 
To  wealth  and  to  splendour  tho'  often  denied, 

Yet  on  poverty  deigns  to  await. 
That  blessing,  ye  poioers,  still  be  it  my  lot. 

The  choicest  of  gifts  from  above; 
Deep  fixed  in  my  heart,  it  shall  ne  er  be  forgot. 

That  the  wealth  of  the  cottage  is  love. 
Whatever  my  condition  why  should  I  repine? 

By  poverty  never  distressed; 
Exulting  I  feel  what  a  treasure  is  mine: 
A  treasure  enshrind  in  my  breast. 

That  blessing,  Sfc. 
Enter  Don  Antonio.    Paul  brings  in  Virginia 
anrfjACINTHA. 

Vir.  My  lord,  I  do  not  apologise  for  this  humble 
abode;  peace  and  virtue  have  dwelt  here;  and,  by 
superior  minds,  like  your's,  honoured  will  be  the 
roof  that  has  given  shelter  to  such  guests. 

Ant.  Charming  Virginia!  how  would  Donna 
Leonora  be  delighted  in  beholding  you  add  grace 
to   the  ornaments  which  her  fondness  presents  to 

^°Fi>  Ah'  my  lord,  how  shall  I  express  my  gra- 
titude" for  her  affection  !  In  this  cottage,  hfteen 
years  ago,  my  exiled  mother  gave  me  birth.  In 
this  cottage,  "to-day,  you  announce  to  me  the  pa- 
rental fondness,  the  cherished  blessings,  of  a  second 

mother.  ,   .  .   •  r   ^     c<  i.  \ 

Ant.  This  girl  is  an  ange\. (Aside  to  Aeb.) 
Seb.  (Aside  to  Ant.)  Granted:  but  it  may  be  not 
quite  so  convenient  to  inform  Paul  that  yon  think 
Ler  so.  , 

Ant.  (Aside  to  Seb.)  I  have  seen  the  governor, 
and  shewn  him  Donna  Leonora's  letters ;  he  con- 
sents to  my  plan,  and  I  expect  a  guard  presently  to 
enforce  his  orders  in  consequence. 


Vir.  Aid  me,  my  dear  Paul,  to  express  all  the 
thanks  we  ought  to  offer. 

Ant.  Virginia,  you  have  not  yet  told  me  the 
whole  of  your  history. 

Vir.  Ah  !  my  lord,  our  history  is  soon  told  ;  hap- 
piness in  humble  life  offers  but  few  circumstances 
to  claim  attention. 


TRIO.— Paul,  Virginia,  and  Alambra. 
Paul.     >  Lowly, humble  was  our  lot, 
&Vir.   \      Fortune's  frowns  seem'd  endless. 
Yet,  by  kind  heaven  are  never  forgot 

Orphans  poor  and  friendless. 
Hope,  from  the  skies  descending. 
Still  her  bless'd  influence  lending. 
Labour  o'er,  we  dance  and  play; 
Hearts  free  from  guile  are  ever  gay. 
Chorus.   Hearts  free,  cSfc. 
Alara.      Lowly,  humble  though  your  lot. 
Goodness  in  you  icas  endless; 
Ne'er  shall  that  goodness  be  forgot; 

I,  too,  ic  as  poor  and  friendless. 
Oh!  may,  from  heaven  descending, 
Hope,  her  bless' d  influence  lending, 
Crown  ivith  joy  each  happy  day  ! 
Hearts  free  from  guile  are  ever  gay. 
Chorus.  Hearts  free,  Sfc. 
Paul.     )  Blissful  though  our  future  lot, 
&  Vir.   \      Fortune's  smiles,  though  endless. 
Amidst  our  joys  shall  ne'er  be  forgot 
We  once  iverepoor  and  friendless. 
Humble  content  most  prizing. 
Our  joys  though  the  proud  are  despising. 
Still  this  truth  ive  may  display. 
Hearts  free  from  guile  are  ever  gay. 
Chorus.    Hearts  free  from  guile,  <^c. 
Enter  an  Officer. 
Offi.  Don  Antonio  de  Guardes? 
Ant.  The  same,  good  signor. 
O/A".  An  order  from  the  governor.  (Gives  a  paper.) 
Ant    The  governor's  order  shall  be  obeyed  ;  we 
are  all' ready.    {Exit  Oflicer.-]    Virginia,  thus  far  I 
have  listened  to  your  story  ;  now,  in  your  turn,  at- 
tend :  it  is  reserved  for  me  to  complete  your  eventtul 

drama.  .    ,     •    i 

P«m/.  What  means  Antonio? 
Ant.  Hark!  my  actors  approach.  (March  heard.) 

QUARTETTO  and  CHORUS. 

Paul.    What  sounds  strike  my  ear? 
Jiic.  The  guards  are  passing  by. 

Dom.    But  why  approach  so  near? 
Alain.       The  truth  let  me  descry.  [hxif. 

(  The  march  still  continues  to  be  heard,  Alambra 
re-enters  in  consternation.     The  governor's 
guards  then  enter,  commanded  by  an  Officer, 
who  speaks  apart  to  Don  Antonio.) 
Ant.     Come,  sir,  despatch  ;  your  order  see  obey'd. 
Oni.     'Tis  from  the  governor 

Pj^^]^  Thus  meanly  betray  d! 

His  name  by  this  order  you  degrade: 
Stand  forth,  base  deceiver,  and  say, 
Of  what  are  we  accus'd,  our  crime  display. 
Antonio,  Officer,  and  Chorus  of  Guards. 
Be  silent;  the  order  you  must  obey. 
Paul,  Virginia,  and  the  rest. 

Si"-    I  crime  display. 
Their  S  .    , 

Cho.     The  order  of  the  governor  you  must  obey. 

[The  quards  carry  off  Virginia  and  Paul  onop- 
posite  sides.  The  march  is  heard  as  they  retire. 
Scene  IV.— Another  Boom  in  the  cottage. 
Uu/er  Mary,  jn<^e<i«(/ Dominique. 
Maru.  Oh  !  Dominique,  this  is  a  miserable  hoar. 
Doin.  (Agitated.)  Yes,  it  isn't  an  hour  of  the 
happiest  sort,  to  be  sure. 
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Mary.  That  wicked  Don  Antonio! 

Dom.  Antonio!  Curses  on  his  name  !  but  children 
vent  their  complaints  in  scolding;  it  is  for  men  to 
bear  misfortunes. 

Mary.  Where  is  Virginia"? 

Dom,  Carried  on  board  a  ship. 

Mary.  And  where  is  Paull 

Dom.  By  this  time  he  is  no  longer  a  prisoner. 

Mary.  Who  obtained  his  release  1 

Dom.  Why,  the  gallant  Englishman,  whom  Paul 
visited  to-day  ;  that  man  has,  indeed,  a  heart  in  his 
bosom. 

Mary.  See,  Dominique,  here  he  is. 

Enter  TROPIC. 
Oh  !  sir,  you  surely  bring  us  good  news. 

Tropic.  I  wish  it  were  so. 

Dom.  Why,  then,  for  bad  news.  Let  us  hear  it, 
sir.    I  can  bear  it. 

Tropic.  I  had  explained  to  the  governor  the  in- 
justice which  he  had  been  betrayed  into  by  the  ar- 
tifice of  Don  Antonio — 

Dom.  And  the  governor  ordered  Paul  to  be  re- 
leased. 

Tropic.  Yes;  and  indignant  at  Don  Antonio's 
conduct,  be  directed  the  ship  to  be  detained,  and 
Virginia  to  be  brought  before  him. 

Dom,  Then  Virginia  is  on  shore? 

Tropic.  No:  before  the  governor's  order  conid 
reach  the  port,  the  ship  was  under  sail,  and  Virginia 
a  prisoner  on  board. 

Mary.  Then  Virginia  is  lost  to  us  for  ever. 
{Weeping.) 

Dom.  Be  silent,  be  silent:  tears  do  no  good. 
(  Turns  aside  and  weeps.) 

Tropic.  Already  had  we  made  signals  from  the 
lighthouse  for  the  vessel  to  put  back — 

Dom.  Ay,  and — 

Tropic,  And  the  signals  were  obeyed.  With  joy 
I  saw  the  ship  returning  towards  the  harbour, 
when — • 

Dom.  What,  sir? — what"!  Speak  out — never 
mind,  sir — we'll  bear  misfortune;  'tis  our  duty. 

Tropic.  The  elements  fight  against  us.  Suddenly 
there  arose  one  of  those  hurricanes  which  are  the 
scourge  of  our  climate.  Hark !  how  the  tempest 
howls! 

Dom,  But  the  ship  has  gained  the  harbour? 

Tropic.  Alas!  no.  I  fear  she  is  in  a  perilous  situ- 
ation. I  immediately  despatched  Alambra  to  the 
shore  :  he  knows  the  coast  perfectly.  His  long  stay 
forebodes  no  good  news. 

Dom.  Here  is  Alambra. 

Enter  ALAMBRA. 
What  news  of  the  ship? 

Alam,  In  the  greatest  danger:  firing  guns  and 
making  signals  of  distress,  which  are  answered 
from  the  shore,  but,  I  fear,  to  little  purpose. 

Tropic,  Has  she  weathered  the  reef  of  rocks? 

Alam.  No  ;  there  will  be  her  ruin. 

Mary.  Can  no  assistance  be  rendered  to  them? 

Alam.  The  swell  of  the  sea  is  tremendous.  No 
boat  can  venture  to  leave  the  shore. 

Tropic.  Indeed!  We'll  have  one  trial,  however. 
I  think  I  know  two  or  three  good  fellows  who  will 
take  their  chance  to  sink  or  swim  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  ;  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  purse,  they  shall 
claim  their  reward.  \^Exit. 

Alam.  Come,  Dominique,  let  us  endeavour  to 
render  assistance,  although  I  have  but  little  hope. 

Dom.  Don't  despair  ;  the  weather  is  improving. 

Alam.  Improving!  Why,  the  wind  is  louder. 

Dom.  Ay,  just  at  this  moment;  but  it  will  be 
lower  presently  ;  and  see,  the  sky  is  lighter. 

Alam.  Yes,  because  the  flashes  of  lightning  are 
incessant. 

Dom.  Well,  but  I  hear  no  thunder. 

Alam.  That  is  because  the  wind  is  so  high. 

Dom.  Not  merely  so.  I  am  confident  the  weather 


is  growing  better 
these  live  minutes, 


Tro. 


Cho. 
Jac. 


Cho. 


Paul. 


I  have  not  heard  the  thunder  '■  i 
[Thunder.     Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — A  rocky  coast;  thesea  violently  agitated. 
Thunder  and  lighlnimj  at  intervals. 

Enter  TROPIC,  Mary,  a  number  of  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
and  Negroes,  some  of  ivhom  hold  lights  from  the', 
ends  of  long  poles,  while  others  seem  preparing  a  \ 
boat  to  be  put  to  sea. 

Cho.     Hour  of  terror !  scene  of  woe! 

Lost  Virginia!  hapless  maid! 
Fate,  avert  th'  impending  blow; 
Powers  of  mercy,  lend  your  aid! 

(  The  ship  comes  in  sight,  and  runs  on  a 
rock  stern  foremost. ) 
From  yonder  cliff  let  signal  fires  ascend; 
Once  more,  my  gallant  hearts,  your  efforts  lend,i 
{Some  Sailors  get  into  the  boat  and  shove 
her  off. ) 
Save  the  helpless  maid! 

(  The  ship  appears  on  fire.)' 
Behold,  who  is  yonder, 
Hoiv  wild  is  his  air! 
If  hither  he  wander, 

Ah!  soothe  his  despair. 
Hoio  wild  his  despair! 

Enter  Paul. 
Then  is  she  lost?  'tis  madness  all! 

Amid  the  gloom, 
Virginia!  on  thee  I  call: 
Thee  I  come  to  save,  or  share  thy  doom. 
{Paulbreaks  from  the  Women,  who  endea- 
vour to  detain  him,  runs  up  the  cliff,  atiA 
disappears.) 
Alam.  Of  winds  and  waves  Til  brave  the  strife: 
'Tis  honour  calls,  fearless  I  go. 
What,  though  I  risk  my  ransom' d  life, 

The  debt  I  to  Virginia  owe. 
Haste,  generous  youth,  Virginia  save. 

{Alambra  jumps   into  a   boat   with  two 
Negroes,  and  shoves  off.) 
Unhappy  lovers !  all  is  vain : 

See,  breathless  he  is  cast  on  shore, 

{The  boat  returns  to  shore  with   Paid 
apparently  breathless.) 
Yet  shall  a  spark  of  hope  remain, 

Virginia  may  be  ours  once  more. 
While  sinking  in  the  foaming  wave, 
Alambra,  generous  as  brave,     . 
Bescu'd  the  fav  rile  of  the  skies. 
To  shore  he  britigs  his  lovely  prize. 
Alambra  iirini/s Virginia  onshore.  Paul recoverai 
by  degrees,  and  after  embracing  each  other,  theyi 
fall  on  their  knees,  and  stretch  their  arms  to  Iieavem 
in  token  of  gratitude. 
Cho.     From  the  cruel  waves. 

Fate,  the  fair  Virginia  saves.  . 

Paul  and  Virginia  come  fonvard  and  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  present.  ; 

FINALE. 

Paul,  Virginia,  Mary,  Jacintha,  Sfc 

Strains  of  joy 

We'll  now  employ. 
And  dance  a  mirthjid  measure; 

From  above. 

Fate  smiles  on  love. 
Of  life,  the  choicest  treasure, 

Fal,  lal,  la. 
Let's  dance  a  mirtliful  measure. 
Alam.  Sing  away. 

In  strains  so  gay,  •■ 

The  praise  of  love  and  beauty  ; 

Like  Dorainique, 

No  prai-se  I  seek, 
I  only  did  my  dufi/. 
Chorus.  Strains  of  joy,  Sj-c.  [B.veB»f. 
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Tro. 
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Act  III.— Scene  1. 


MAROriS  DF.  LANCY 

DOCTOR 

LA    FLEUR 
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JEFFREY 
PICCARD 
FRANCOIS 


CONSTANCE 
LISETTE 

SERVANTS 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Doctor  s  house. 
Enter  Constance,  hastily,  tneeting  Lisette. 

Con.  Lisette,  Lisette  1  who  do  jou  think  I  have 
just  seen '] 

Lis.  Your  old  guardian,  I  suppose. 

Con.  Do  you  thinji  I  should  look  thus  pleasant, 
if  it  were  him  I  meant? 

Lis.  Who,  then?  our  gaoler,  who  keeps  the 
keys? 

Con.  What,  poor  Jeffrey  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  How 
you  talk ! 

Lis.  No,  no  ;  I  guess  who  you  mean  :  the  young 
Marquis  De  Lancy  ;  and  he  has  passed  so  frequently 
under  your  window,  within  these  few  days,  that  I 
am  amazed  your  guardian,  with  all  his  suspicions, 
has  not  observed  him. 

Con.  He  has  walked  by  above  ten  times  within 
tills  hour,  and  every  time  with  his  eye  fixed  up  to 
the  lattice  of  my  window,  and  I  had  no  heart  to 
remove  from  it,  for  every  time  he  saluted  me  with 
a  most  respectful  bow. 

Lis.  Was  his  valet  with  him? 

Con.  No;  but  I  saw  another  person  in  deep  con- 
versation  witli  hini  ;  a  strange-looking  man,  who 
appeared  like  one  of  the  faculty,  for  his  dress  very 
much  resembled  that  of  my  guardian's. 
Lis.  Who  could  it  be? 
Con.  But  what  most  surprised  me,  he  had  a  let- 


ter in  his  hand,  which  he  respectfully  held  up  to 
me,  but  I  could  not  reach  it. 

Lis.  I  know  who  it  is  :  La  Fleur,  valet  to  the 
Marquis,  disguised  as  a  doctor;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  but,  under  tliat  disguise,  he  will  find  means 
to  introduce  himself  to  your  old  guardian,  and, 
perhaps,  be  brought  into  the  very  house  ;  aud  if  I 
can  assist  his  scheme,  I  will;  for  is  it  not  a  shame, 
the  Doctor  should  dare,  here  in  Paris,  to  forbid 
you  and  your  servant  to  stir  from  home  ;  lock  us  up, 
and  treat  us  as  women  are  treated  in  Spain? 

Con.  Nevermind,  Lisette,  don't  put  yourself  in 
a  passion  ;  for  we  can  learn  to  plot  and  deceive,  and 
treat  him  as  men  are  treated  in  Spain. 

Lis.  Right,  madam  ;  and  to  prove  I  am  not  less 
inclined  than  yourself  to  Spanish  manners,  I  am  as 
much  in  love  as  you  are. 

Con.  Not  with  the  Marquis? 
Lis.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  better  where  it 
is  my  duty  to  love?    I  am  in  love  with  his  man. 

Con.  I  wish  I  knew  the  contents  of  that  letter  he 
held  out  to  me. 

Lis.  That  you  are  beloved — admired;  I  can  tell 
every  word  in  it;  I  know  every  sentence  as  well  as 
if  I  had  read  it;  and  now,  madam,  it  is  my  advice 
you  sit  down  and  answer  it  directly. 
Con.  Before  I  have  read  it? 
Lis.  Yes,  yes  ;  give  your  answer  at  the  time  you 
receive  his  letter;  consider  how  convenient  it  will 
be  to  give  the  one,  while  you  take  the  other  :  we 
are  so  watched,  you  know,  that  we  ought  to  let  no 
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opportanitj  pass,  for  fear  we  should  never  get  an- 
other; and,  therefore,  when  he  finds  means  to  send 
his  letter,  you  must  take  ilie  same  to  return  your's. 

Con.  But  if  my  guardian  should  ever  know  I  had 
written  to  a  gentleman — 

Lis.  ['11  write  for  you  :  and,  should  there  be  any 
discovery,  the  letter  will  be  in  my  hand-writing, 
not  your's.  We  must  lose  no  time  ;  the  Doctor  is 
abroad  at  present,  and  it  must  be  both  written  and 
delivered  before  his  return.  {Goes  to  the  table,  and 
writes.) 

Con.  But,  my  dear  Lisette — 

Liis.  Don't  put  me  out. 

Con,  What  are  you  saying? 

Lis.  (  Writing.)  What  you  are  tlitnking. 

Con.  You  don't  know  my  thoughts. 

Lis.  I  do.    And  here  they  are,  in  this  letter. 

Con,  Let  me  look  at  it. 

Lis.  No,  don't  examine  your  (houghts,  I  beg  you 
won't:  (folds  the  letter)  besides,  you  have  no  time 
to  read  it;  I  must  run  to  the  garden-gate  and  de- 
liver it  immediately.  The  worst  difficulty  is  having, 
for  near  an  hour,  to  supplicate  this  poor,  simple,  de- 
crepit fool  of  the  old  Doctor's  to  open  me  the  gar- 
den-gate for  a  moment.    Jeffrey  ! 

Con.  The  Doctor  has  lately  appointed  Jeffrey  his 
apothecary  ;  he  is  busy  preparing  of  medicines,  and 
will  be  angry  at  being  disturbed. 

Lis,  No  matter;  it  may  save  the  life  of  some  of 
his  master's  patients. 

Enter  Jeffrey,  with  a  bandage  on  his  left  eye,  and 
one  on  his  right  leg, 

Jef.  You  made  me  overthrow  the  whole  decoction. 

Lis.  Great  apothecary  \ 

Con.  And  alone  worthy  the  physician  under  whom 
you  have  recer\'ed  instructions  ! 

Jef.  I  am  very  sorry  I  overthrew  the  decoction, 
for  it  was  for  my  use  :  my  leg  is  in  pain  still,  and  I 
am  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  dog  was  not  mad. 

Lis.  I  tell  you,  1  am  sure  he  was  not;  and,  had 
you  suffered  liim  to  live,  it  would  have  proved  so. 

Jef,  My  master  ordered  me  to  kill  him. 

Lis.  Merely  to  make  you  believe  he  was  mad, 
and  to  shew  his  skill  by  pretending  to  preserve  you 
from  the  infection. 

Jef.  Nay,  don't  speak  against  my  master. 

Lis.  Who  was  it  undertook  to  cure  your  eyes? 

Jef.  He;  and,  thank  heaven,  Lisette,  I  shall  not 
suffer  any  more  from  that! 

Lis.  Why,  then,  do  you  wear  a  bandage? 

Jef.  To  hide  the  place  where  it  was. 

Lis.  And  is  it  thus  the  Doctor  cured  you? 

Jef.  He  was  so  kind  to  put  my  left  eye  out,  in 
order  to  save  the  right. 

Con,  Well,  still  you  are  more  fortunate  than  the 
god  of  Love  ;  for  he  has  no  eyes  at  all. 

Jef,  And  I  shall  have  two,  very  soon;  for  my 
master  has  promised  to  buy  me  one  at  the  great 
manufactory,  which  will  be  much  handsomer  than 
either  of  my  other — a  very  handsome  glass  one. 

Lis.  And  if  the  Doctor  will  remake  you  thus, 
piece  by  piece,  in  time,  my  dear  Jeffrey,  you  may 
become  a  very  pretty  man  :  but  you  know,  Jefl'rey, 
I  love  you  even  as  you  are. 

Jef.  Love  me!  that's  a  good  joke.  Lisette,  I  am 
afraid  you  want  something  of  nie,  you  speak  to  me 
so  pleasantly. 

Lis.  Want  something  of  you  !  How  could  such 
an  idea  enter  your  head  ? 

Jef.  Because  when  you  don't  want  something  of 
me,  you  huff  me  and  cuff  me  from  morning  to  night, 
eh,  eh !  you  look  no  more  as  you  do  now.  Why,  if 
I  were  dying,  I  durst  hardly  speak  to  you. 

Lis.  Well,  henceforward,  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain.    But  do  you  know,  Jeffrey,  I  have  a 
little  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
'^'f'  -Ay,  I  thought  so. 


Con.  My  dear  Jeffrey,  we  will  make  you  any 
recompence. 

Jef.  What  is  it  you  want?  If  I  can  do  it  without 
ofi'ending  my  master,  I  will. 

Lis,  If  you  don't  tell  him,  he'll  never  know  it. 

Jef.  But  I  tell  him  everything  ;  lie  pays  me  my 
wages  for  telling,  and  I  must  not  take  them  without 
earning  them. 

Con.  If  money  be  of  such  value  to  you,  here,  take 
my  purse. 

Jef.  No ;  it  is  not  money  I  want,  it  is  something 
else. 

Lis,  What,  what,  then? 

Jef.  Oh  !  Mrs.  Lisette,  you  know  what  I  want, 
but  you  always  denied  me. 

Lis.  Psha !  if  I  could  grant  it,  indeed,  without 
my  master  knowing  it — 

Jef,  Oh!  I  won't  tell  him  of  that,  I  protest. 

Con,  ^Vell,  Jeffrey,  what  is  your  favour? 

Jef.  Just  one  salute  of  Mrs.  Lisette. 

Lis.  Oh!  if  that's  all,  after  you  have  obliged  as, 
you  shall  have  twenty. 

Jef.  But  I  had  rather  have  one  now,  than  the 
twenty  you  promise  after. 

Lis.  Come,  then,  make  haste,  if  it  must  be  so. 

Jef.  (Salutes  her.)  Oh!  the  first  kiss  of  the  girl 
one  loves  is  so  sweet! 

Lis.  Now  you  are  ready  to  comply  with  our  re- 
quest? 

Jef,  Tell  me  what  it  is? 

Lis,  To  give  us  the  key  of  the  garden-gate. 

Jef,  I  am  very  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you. 

Lis,  Why  not? 

Jef,  For  several  reasons. 

Lis.  Tell  me  one. 

Jef.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  got  the  key — 
my  master  took  it  with  him  when  be  went  out. 

Lis.  You  know  you  tell  a  falsehood:  he  has  not 
got  it.    Is  this  your  bargain  and  your  gratitude? 

Jef.  Nay,  if  you  are  angry  at  that,  give  me  the 
kiss  again. 

Lis.  Ugly,  foolish,  yet  artful  and  cunning  wretch  .' 
leave  the  room.  You  make  love  to  me,  indeed! 
Why,  I  always  hated  you,  laughed  at  you,  and 
despised  you. 

Jef.  I  know  that.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  when  you 
spoke  so  kindly  to  me,  you  wanted  something?  how, 
then,  could  you  expect  me  to  oblige  you? 

Lis.  I  shall  ever  detest  the  sight  of  you. 

Jef.  Unless  you  want  something,  and  then  you'll 
call  me  again — and  then  I  shall  kiss  you  again.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  [Exit,  shewing  the  key. 

Lis.  I  never  was  so  provoked  in  my  life. 

Con.  My  dear  Lisette,  if  our  two  lovers,  the  Mar- 
quis and  his  servant,  prove  no  more  fortunate  in 
their  schemes,  than  we  have  been  in  ours,  I  fear  I 
must,  according  to  his  desire,  marry  the  Doctor, 
and  you  Jeffrey. 

Lis,  I  marry  JeflVey  !     Here  comes  the  Doctor. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doc,  What  an  indignity!  I  can't  put  up  with  it; 
I  can't  bear  if;  I'm  ready  to  choke  with  pas- 
sion ! 

Con,  Dear  sir,  what  is  the  matter? 

Doc.  I  am  disgraced,  ruined,  undone  I 

Con.  And  what  has  caused  it,  sir? 

Doc.  A  conspiracy  of  the  blackest  kind.  Man's 
weakness  has  arrived  to  its  highest  summit;  and 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  merit  to  draw  upon  us 
the  most  cruel  persecution. 

Lis.  Ah!  I  understand:  the  faculty  have  been 
conspiring  against  you. 

Doc.  They  have  refused  to  grant  me  a  diploma; 
forbid  me  to  practise  as  a  physician  ;  and  all  be- 
cause I  don't  know  a  parcel  of  insignificant  words, 
but  exercise  my  profession  according  to  the  rules 
of  reason  and  nature.  Is  it  not  natural  to  die  ?  Then, 
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f  a  dozen  or  two  of  my  patients  liave  died  under  my 
band:),  is  not  tiiat  natural? 

Lis.  Very  natural,  indeed. 

Doc.  But,  thank  heaven  !  in  spite  of  the  scandal- 
ous reports  of  my  enemies,  I  have,  this  morning, 
nine  visits  to  maive. 

Con.  Very  true,  sir:  a  young  ward  has  sent  for 
you,  to  attend  iiis  guardian;  three  nephews  have 
sent  for  you,  to  attend  tiieir  uncles,  very  rich  men; 
and  five  iiusbands  have  seat  for  you,  in  great  haste, 
to  attend  their  wives. 

Doc.  And  is  not  that  a  sign  they  think  what  I  can 
do  ?  Is  it  not  a  sign  they  have  the  higiiest  opinion 
of  my  skill?  And  the  faculty  shall  see  I  will  rise 
superior  to  their  machinations.  I  have  entered  upon 
a  project  that,  I  believe,  will  tease  them:  I  have 
made  overtures  to  one  of  their  professed  enemies, 
a  man  whom  they  have  crushed,  and  who  is  the 
chief  of  a  sect  just  sprung  up;  of  which,  perliaps, 
you  never  heard;  for  simply,  by  the  power  of  mag- 
netism, they  can  cure  any  ill,  or  inspire  any  passion. 

Con.  Is  it  possible? 

Doc.  Yes;  and  every  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
frame  merely  by  the  power  of  the  magnet,  which  is 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  physician,  as  a  wand  of  a 
conjurer  is  held  in  his  ;  and  it  produces  wonders  in 
physic,  equally  surprising. 

Con.  And  will  you  become  of  this  new  sect? 

Doc.  If  they  will  receive  me;  and,  by  this  time, 
the  president  has,  I  dare  say,  received  my  letter, 
and  I  wait  impatiently  for  an  answer. 

Enter  JEFFREY. 

Jef.  A  doctor,  at  the  door,  desires  to  speak  with 
Doc.  A  doctor  in  my  house  !  [y'-"' 

Lis.  I  dare  say  it  is  the  magnetising  doctor  you 
have  been  writing  to. 

Doc.  Very  likely;  I  dare  say  'tis  Doctor  Mys- 
tery ;  shew  him  in,  Jeffrey. 

Jef,  Please  to  walk  this  way,  sir.  [^Exit. 

Enter  La  Fleur,  dresned  as  a  doctor. 

La  F.  Doctor,  I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  that, 
though  no  farther  acquaintance  than  by  letter,  I 
thus  wait  upon  you  to  pay  my  respects — 

Con.  {To  Lis.)  It  is  the  same  I  saw  with  the 
Marquis. 

Lis.  (Aside.)  And  it  is  La  Fleur,  his  valet. 

La  F.  And  to  assure  you,  that  I,  and  all  my  bre- 
thren, have  the  highest  respect  for  your  talents,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  have  you  a  member  of  our  society. 

Doc.  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  Doctor  Mystery, 
author  and  first  discoverer  of  that  healing  and  sub- 
lime art.  Animal  Magnetism. 

La  F.  I  am. 

Doc.  And  it  will  render  you  immortal ;  my  curi- 
osity to  become  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
effects  of  your  power  is  scarcely  to  be  repressed  a 
moment.  Will  you  indulge  me  with  the  smallest 
specimen  of  your  art,  just  to  satisfy  my  curiosity! 

La  F.  You  are,  then,  entirely  ignorant  of  it? 

Doc.  Entirely. 

La  F.  And  so  am  I.  {Aside.)  Hem — hem  !  you 
must  know.  Doctor — 

Doc.  Shall  I  send  the  women  out  of  the  room? 

LaF.  By  no  means;  no,  no  ;  but  I  will  shew  both 
you  and  them  a  specimen  of  my  art  directly.  You 
know,  Doctor,  there  is  an  universal  lluid,  which 
spreads  throughout  all  nature. 

Doc.  A  fluid? 

LaF.  Yes,  a  fluid — which  is — a — fluid — and  you 
know,  Doctor,  that  this  fluid — generally  called  a 
fluid — is  the  most  subtle  of  all — that  is,  the  most 
subtle.     Do  you  understand  me? 

Doc.  Yes,  yes. 


descends  on  low  ;  {looking  up)  penetrates  all  sub- 


stances, from  the  hardest  metal  to  the  softest 
bosom — you  understand  me,  I  perceivel 

Doc.  Not  very  welf. 

La  F.  I  will  give  you  a  simile,  then. 

Doc.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

La  F.  This  fluid  is  like  a  river — You  know  what 
a  river  isl 

Doc.  Yes,  certainly. 

La  F.  This  fluid  is  like  a  river,  that— that  runs 
— that  goes — that  gently  glides — so— so — so — while 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  it  ;  but  if  it  encounter  a 
mound  or  any  other  impediment — boo — boo — boo 
■ — it  bursts  forth — it  overflows  the  country  round — 
throws  down  villages,  hamlets, houses,  trees,  cows, 
and  latnbs;  but  remove  obstacles  which  obstruct 
its  course,  and  it  begins  again,  softly  and  sweetly, 
to  flow,  thus— thus — thus  —  the  fields  are  again 
adorned,  and  everything  goes  on,  as  well  as  it  can 
go  on.  Thus  it  is  with  the  animal  fluid,  which  fluid 
obeys  the  command  of  my  art. 

Doc.  Surprising  art !  But  what  are  the  means  you 
employ? 

La  F.  Merely  gestures,  or  a  simple  touch. 

J>oc.  Astonishing!  give  me  some  proof  of  your 
art  directly  ;  do  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

La  F.  I  will;  and  by  holding  up  this  wand,  in 
which  is  a  magnet,  in  a  particular  position,  I  vyill 
so  direct  the  fluid,  that  it  shall  immediately  give 
you  the  most  excruciating  rheumatism,  which  will 
last  you  a  couple  of  hours.  I  will  then  change  it  to 
the  gout;  then  to  strong  convulsions;  and  after, 
into  a  raging  fever;  and  in  this  manner  shall  your 
curiosity  become  satisfied.  (Holds  up  his  wand  as  if 
to  magnetise.) 

Doc.  Hold,  Doctor!  I  had  rather  see  the  experi- 
ment on  some  one  else. 

La  F.  Oh !  then,  sir,  I  have  now  at  my  house,  a 
patient  whom  the  faculty  have  just  given  up  as  in- 
curable; and  notwithstanding  his  disorder  is  of  a 
most  violent  and  dangerous  kind,  I  will  have  liiiii 
brought  here,  and  I  will  teach  you  to  perform  his 
cure  yourself. 

Doc.  By  the  power  of  magnetism  1 

La  F.  By  the  power  of  magnetism. 

Doc.  That  would  do  me  infinite  honour,  indeed  : 
but  why  bring  him  to  my  house  !  pray,  who  is  he? 

La  F.  A  young  man  of  quality. 

Con.  Dear  sir,  let  him  be  brought  hither,  and  let 
me  see  the  cure  performed. 

Doc.  (  Takes  La  F.  aside.)  I  can't  say  I  approve 
of  a  young  man  being  brought  into  my  house;  for 
you  must  know,  Doctor,  that  young  lady  is  to  be 
my  wife:  as  we  are  not  exactly  of  an  age,  another 
may  make  an  impression. 

La  F.  Consider  my  patient's  state  of  health  ;  he 
is  like  a  dying  man. 

Doc.  But  lie'll  be  well  after  T  have  cured  him. 

La  F.  Very  true.  (  Doctor  tchispers  La  F.)  True ; 
certainly  it  is.  (  They  it7ii.s'pcr  again.) 

Con.  Why  tliis  whispering?  1  am  ignorant  what 
are  the  virtues  of  your  art.  Doctor;  but  I  am  sure 
it  has  not  that  of  rendering  you  polite. 

LaF.  Pardon,  madam  ;  I  was  but  instructing  the 
Doctor  in  some  particulars  of  which  you  may  here- 
after have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Lis.  I  doubt  that,  sir  ;  unless  your  art  could  ren- 
der this   solitary  confinement  we  are  doomed  to. 


La  F.  Before  the  end  of  the  day,  you  shall  prefer 
it  to  all  the  false  pleasures  of  the  gay  world;  for 
what  are  more  false  than  the  pleasures  derived  from 
balls,  masquerades,  and  theatres? 

Doc.  Very  true. 

Lis.  Well,  I  must  own  I  love  a  theatre. 

La  F.  The  worst  place  of  all,  to  frequent;  once  in 

my  life  I  was  present  at  a  theatrical  representation  ; 

LaF.  It  ascends  on  high,  (looking  doivn)  and;   but  such  a  piece  did  I  see  ! — ah  !  the  most  dangerous 
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I/is.  Pray,  sir,  what  was  itl 

LaF.  An  honest  gentleman,  ofabout  seventy  years 
of  age,  was  before  the  audience  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  whom  he  had  brought  up  from  her 
infancy,  and  whom  he  meant  to  make  his  wife. 

Doc.  Very  natural. 

La  F.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
because  he  was  young,  rich,  and  handsome,  imagined 
he  would  suit  the  lady  better. 

Doc.  Just  like  them  all. 

La  F.  He,  therefore,  disguised  his  valet,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  introduced  himself 
to  this  good  man,  the  guardian. 

Doc.  A  villain!  he  deserved  to  be  hanged. 

La  F.  And  seized  the  moment  when  he  embraced 
bim,  as  I  now  embrace  you,  to  stretch  out  his  hand, 
while  it  was  behind  him,  and  convey  a  letter  to  the 
lady's  waiting-maid.  {Embraces  the  Doctor,  and  ex- 
changes letters  with  Lisetle;  Lisette  gives  the  letter 
she  receives  to  Constance;  La  Fleur  puts  the  other 
into  his  pocket.) 

Lis.  And  she  gave  him  another.  I  have  seen  the 
play  myself;  and  it  was  very  well  acted.  (Retires.) 

1m  F.  And  is  it  not  scandalous  to  put  such  ex- 
amples before  young  people? 

Con.  And  pray.  Doctor,  do  you  think  I  am  not 
under  sufficient  confinement,  that  you  take  the  same 
methods  to  make  me  still  more  unhappy. 

LaF.  {To  the  Doctor.)  Why  does  your  ward 
dislike  confinement? 

Doc,  Because  she  dislikes  me. 

La  F.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Doc.  Yes,  I  think  I  am. 

Con.  I  am  dying  with  curiosity  to  read  my  let- 
ter.    -  li^Aside,  and  exit. 

LaF.  This  wand  shall  cause  in  her  sentiments 
the  very  reverse.  In  this  is  a  magnet  which  shall 
change  her  disposition.  Take  it;  {gives  the  wand) 
and,  while  you  keep  it,  she  will  be  constrained  to 
love  you  with  the  most  ardent  passion. 

Doc.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times. 

Lis.  Excellent !  [Exit. 

Doc.  Her  maid  has  overheard  us. 

LaF.  No,  no;  but  take  me  into  another  apart- 
ment, and  I  will  explain  to  you  what,  at  present, 
you  are  not  able  to  comprehend:  after  which,  you 
will  permit  me  to  step  home,  and  fetch  my  patient 
hither. 

Doc.  Certainly  :  when  I  am  in  possession  of  my 
ward's  afl'ection,  I  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  him.  And  you  are  sure  she  will  now  become 
favourable  to  me?  You  are  sure  I  shall  attract  her? 

La  F.  Yes,  sure — by  the  loadstone.       [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SceneI. — Another  Apartment  in  the  Doctor  sliouse. 
Filter  Lisette  and  Constance. 

Lis.  I  overheard  it  all ;  and  he  has  given  your 
guardian  the  wand  in  which  you  heard  him  say  the 
magnet  was  contained ;  and  while  he  keeps  it,  it  is 
to  magnetise  you,  and  force  you  to  love  him  in  spite 
of  yourself. 

Con.  All  this  agrees  with  the  letter  he  has  given 
me  from  his  master,  in  which  the  Marquis  informs 
me  by  what  accident  that  letter  my  guardian  sent 
to  the  doctor  who  professes  magnetism,  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  immediately  gave  him  the  idea  of  dis- 
guising his  valet,  and  sending  him  hither  under  the 
name  of  that  doctor.   But  where  is  La  Fleur  now? 

Lis.  Just  left  your  guardian,  and  gone  home  to 
bring  the  patient  you  heard  bim  speak  of;  and  I 
would  lay  a  wager,  that  very  patient  is  no  other 
than  the  Marquis  himself. 

Con.  But  for  what  end  is  all  this? 

Lis.  That  they  have  planned,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  For  the  present,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pretend  an  affection  for  your  guardian. 


Con.  It  will  be  difficult  to  feign  a  passion  ray 
heart  revolts  at. 

Lis.  Never  fear  your  good  acting:  besides,  I 
will  take  an  equal  share  in  it. 

Con.  How  ?  you ! 

Lis.  I'll  fall  in  love  with  the  Doctor  as  well  as 
you.  If  the  magnetism  affect  you,  why  not  have 
the  same  power  over  me?  and  if  it  make  you  love 
him,  it  shall  make  me  adore  him. 

Con.  Hush !  here  he  comes.  (  They  retire.^ 

Enter  Doctor,  with  the  wand. 

Doc.  {Aside.)  What  he  has  told  seems  so  very 
surprising,  that  nothing  but  proofs  can  thoroughly 
convince  me ;  and  now  for  the  proof.  {Looks  at  Con- 
stance.) 

Lis.  {Aside  to  Con.)  He  ogles  you;  cast  a  tender 
look,  and  accompany  it  with  a  sigh. 

Con.  (Sighing.)  Alas! 

Doc.  My  dear  Constance,  my  lovely  ward,  what 
— what  makes  you  sigh"!  Weariness  of  your  con- 
finement, I.suppose? 

Con.  (Sighing.)  Ah!  sir. 

Doc.  Come,  come  ;  I  confess,  the  restraint  yoa 
have  been  under  has  been  too  much,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  you  have  taken  a  dislike  to  me. 

Con.  A  dislike  to  you!  Ah,  sir!  (Sighing.)  Oh! 
guardian!  (Going  to  speak,  turns  away,  and  hides 
her  face.) 

Doc.  (Aside.)  I  believe  it  will  do.  Come,  come, 
Constance,  do  not  sigh  and  make  yourself  uneasy  ; 
you  shall  not  live  many  weeks  thus  retired,  for  I 
am  thinking  of  marrying  you  very  soon  (she  turns 
eagerly  to  him)  to  a  fine  young  gentleman.  (She 
turns  away  from  him.) 

Con.  Ah!  cruel. 

Doc.  What  did  you  say?  If  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  beloved  by  you,  let  me  have  the  hap- 
piness to  hear  it  from  yourself. 

Con.  Yes,  cruel  man  !  some  invincible  power  com- 
pels me,  in  spite  of  my  resistance.  Yes,  I  love  you. 

Lis.  And  I  adore  you. 

Doc.  What,  you,  too  ?    I  did  not  expect  that. 

Lis.  No,  mine  is  not  merely  a  love,  but  a  rage — 
a  violence — I  doat  to  distraction — love  you  to  the 
loss  of  my  health,  of  spirits,  of  rest  and  life. 

Con.  If  you  do  not  take  pity  on  the  passion  which 
burns  in  my  heart — 

Lis.  If  you  can  be  regardless  of  the  flames  which 
consume  me  with  violence — 

Co7i.  Canyon  beinsensibleof  my  tenderpleadings? 

Lis.  Take  care  how  you  turn  my  afl'ection  to  hatred. 

Doc.  (Aside.)  What  a  terrible  situation  I  have 
got  myself  into !  the  effect  of  the  magnetism  is 
very  natural  ;  it  acts  upon  one  as  well  as  another  ; 
but  Lisette's  love  is  very  troublesome.  I'll  call 
Jeffrey  in,  and  give  up  part  of  my  power  to  him  ; 
he  will  take  the  wand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  charm 
Lisette. 

Con.  Why  do  you  thus  run  from  me?  Is  this  the 
return  my  love  demands?  But  be  not  uneasy; 
death  shall  deliver  you  from  an  object,  whose  pas- 
sion you  despise. 

Doc.  Oh  !  that  you  could  but  read  what  is  written 
in  my  heart ! 

Lis.  Ah  !  sir,  behold  the  state  (kneels)  to  which 
you  have  reduced  a  poor  innocent.  If  I  am  treated 
with  kindness,  I  am  naturally  soft,  gentle,  and 
tender  ;  but,  if  I  am  neglected,  (rising)  by  all  that's 
great  and  precious,  I  will  do  some  strange  thing 
either  to  j'ou  or  my  rival ! 

Doc.  This  Lisette  is  so  furious,  she  makes  me 
tremble  ;  I  must  put  an  end  to  her  affection.  (Aside.) 
Jeffrey ! 

Enter  Jeffrey. 

Jef.  Here,  sir ;  what  do  yoa  want  with  me "! 

Doc.  Take  this,  and  carry  it  to  my  study.  (Giue* 
the  wand.) 
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/e/.  Yes,  sir ;  directly. 

Doc,  Stop  a  iiioinent,  Jeflrey  ;  stop  a  moment ! 

Jef.  Two  or  tliree  moments,  if  yoo  please. 

Doc.  {Aside.)  Now  we  sball  see  what  effect  it 
has. 

Lis.  {To  Con.)  I  see  through  this  design;  let  us 
fall  in  love  with  Jeftrey. 

Con.  With  all  my  heart. 

Doc.  Well,  Jeftrey — and — and  how  do  you  do, 
Jeft'rey  ? 

Jef.  Pretty  well,  considering  my  leg,  where  the 
dog  bit  me,  and  considering  I  can  only  see  with  one 
eye. 

Lis.  But  even  that  misfortune  does  not  prevent 
your  looking  very  agreeable,  Jeftrey. 

Doc.  (Aside.)  It  succeeds;  she  is  taken. 

Jef.  What,  areyou  beginning  to  laugh  at  me  again? 

Lis.  Laugh  at  you!  No,  Jeftrey.  I  now  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  I  should  ever  laugh  at  you  : 
how  becoming  is  that  bandage!  and  the  eye  we  do 
see  has  a  thousand  times  more  bewitching  charms 
for  the  absence  of  that  we  do  not.  Dear  madam, 
only  observe  him. 

Con.  Who  can  resist  that  amiable  figure,  dear- 
est Jeft'rey  ■? 

Jef.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Doc.  (Aside.)  This  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Jef.  1  think  the  mad  dog  has  bit  us  all. 

Lis.  Is  it  possible  you  can  love  Jeft'rey?  No, 
no  ;  your  situation  forbids  it.  Take,  take  my  mas- 
ter ;  I  resign  him  to  you. 

Con.  No,  I  resign  him  to  you. 

Lis.  I  will  not  have  him. 

Doc.  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 

Lis.  Jeft'rey,  will  you  be  deaf  to  my  passion'? 

Con.  Yes,  I'm  sure  he  will  prefer  me. 

Jef.  No,  I  won't:  I  have  been  in  love  with  her 
this  twelvemonths,  and  I'll  make  choice  of  her. 

Con.  Then  what  will  become  of  me? 

Doc.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  Give  me  that ; 
{snatches  the  wand;)  and  do  you  make  up  some 
medicines. 

Jef.  Ah !  my  dear  Lisette,  you  have  made  me  so 
happy,  I  must  shake  hands.  {Offers  to  take  her  hand, 
she  slaps  his  face.) 

Lis.  Learn  to  behave  with  more  reserve  for  the 
future. 

Jef.  Ecod !  I  think  you  have  not  behaved  with 
much  reserve.  Did  you  not  hang  upon  me,  and 
say  you  loved  me  ! 

Lis.  Love  you  !  Behold  my  master,  and  do  not 
imagine  I  can  love  any  but  him. 

Con.  No  ;  who  can  love  an3'  but  him  ? 

Doc.  This  is  worse  and  worse  !  Where  is  the 
Doctor?  If  he  do  not  come,  and  give  me  some  re- 
lief, I  am  a  ruined  man.  (Loud  knocking.)  Jeft're}-, 
see  if  that  is  him.  [Exit  Jeffrey.']  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  is  ;  and  with  him  the  young  patient,  on  whom 
I  am  to  prove  my  skill.  Constance,  and  you,  Li- 
sette, leave  the  room  for  the  present. 

Con.  Yes,  if  jou  will  go  with  me.  But  how  do 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  me  to  leave  you?  A 
feeling,  which  I  cannot  explain — 

Lis.  And  one  I  cannot  explain — 

Doc.  But  I  am  going  to  prescribe,  and  it  is  im- 
proper. 

Enter  La  Fleur,  leading  the  Marquis  de  Lancy, 
dressed  in  a  handsome  rube-de-chainbre. 

La  F,  This,  Doctor,  is  your  patient.  This  is  the 
renowned  physician,  from  whom  you  are  to  expect 
a  cure. 

Doc.  He  looks  surprisingly  well,  considering 
how  much  he  has  suffered. 

La  F.  That  renders  his  case  the  more  danger- 
ous. I  would  ralher  a  patient  of  mine  should  look 
ill,  and  be  in  no  danger,  than  look  well,  and  be  in 
imminent  danger. 


Mar.  To  conceive  the  sufi'erings  I  have  under- 
gone, a  being  must  be  transformed!  he  must  be 
more,  before  he  can  conceive  what  I  have  felt :  for 
months  have  I  led  this  agonizing  life  !  But  I 
am  told.  Doctor,  you  can  put  an  end  to  my  dis- 
order;  you  have,  in  your  possession,  that  which 
can  give  me  ease;  but  by  what  science  you  are 
master  of  so  great  a  power,  I  own,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

La  F.  Dear  sir,  you  know  not  all  the  resources 
in  the  art  of  medicine;  trust  firmly,  that  you  are  in 
the  hands  of  persons  well  informed  and  well  prac- 
tised.   We  know  how  to  give  nature  a  fillip. 

Doc.  Doctor  Mystery,  do  you  use  your  authority 
with  these  females,  to  leave  us  to  ourselves. 
Con.  I  can't  go. 
Lis.  Nor  I. 

La  F.  I  believe  it  is  very  true.  (Feels  their 
pulse.)  No,  they  can't  go  ;  no,  the  force  of  the  at- 
traction will  not  suft'er  them  to  go. — (To  Doctor.) 
What  do  you  think  of  the  power  of  magnetism 
now? 

Doc.  It  has  double  the  power  I  desire,  and  I 
wish  it  not  to  act  on  Lisette,  [ill. 

Con.  (To  Lis.)  I  hope  the  Marquis  is  not  really 
La  F.  I  will  remedy  that.  (  Whispers  to  the  Doc- 
tor, while  the  Marquis  makes  signs  of  love  to  Con- 
stance.) Now  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  do  ;  I'll 
turn  the  whole  aft'ection  of  the  maid  upon  myself. 

Doc.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  {La 
Fleur  lohispers  to  the  Doctor  again.) 

Mar.  (Apart  to  Constance.)  One  word  only: — 
will  you  be  mine,  should  my  scheme  prove  success- 
Con.  What  is  it?  [ful  ? 
Mar.  I  have  no  time  to  say — but  answer  me, 
will  jou  be  mine! 
Con.  I  will. 

Doc.  (Apart  to  La  Fleur.)  Very  well,  extremely 
well;  this  will  do  very  well;  and  now  deliver  me 
from  her  love  as  soon  as  you  can. 

La  F.  I  must  approach  her,  and 'tis  done.   (Goes 

to   Lisette,  makes  signs  of  magnetism,   and  speaks 

apart.)  I  am  in  love  with  you,  feign  to  be  so  with 

Lis.  I  am  in  earnest,  without  feigning.  [me. 

La  F.  So  much  the  better  ;  it  will  appear  more 

natural. — (  To  the  Doctor.)  It's  done  ;  observe  how 

she  looks  at  me. 

Doc.  What  an  art! 

La  F.  But  I  will  shew  its  power  in  a  manner 
yet  more  astonishing. 

Con.  {Apart  to  the  Marquis.)  I  was  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  my  guardian. 
Doe.  Is  it  possible"! 

Mar.  (Forgetting  himself,  and  in  warmth.)  Dis- 
traction !  that  must  never  be  !  ( Doctor  turns  to  him 
in  surprise,  Lisette  perceives  it.) 

Lis.  Oh,  heavens!  look  to  the  patient. 
La  F.  One  of  his  fits  has  seized  him.    (Marquis 
pretends  a  Jit.)  But  it's  nothing  ;  it  will  soon  be 
over. 

Mar.  Nay,  do  not  hide  yourself.  Oh !  oh  !  that 
I  could  plunge  this  steel  (holds  up  his  handkerchief) 
a  hundred  times  in  that  detestable  heart.  Come  on, 
monster,  and  acknowledge  thy  conqueror,  expiring 
under  this  hand. 

Doc.  I'll  go  into  the  next  room.  It  is  me,  I  be- 
lieve, he  is  going  to  kill. 

La  F.  But  he  has  no  weapon  ;  don't  be  afraid. 
Com.  (ToLaF.)  Oh!  dear  sir,  relieve  him  from 
this  terrible  fit. 

Doc.  Do  ;  I  beg  you  will. 

La  F.  I  cannot  wholly  relieve  him  at  present; 
but  you  shall  see  me  change  the  manner  of  his 
raving.  Behold  my  power!  {Pretends  to  magnetise.) 
See,  liis  countenance  changes  ;  his  looks  express 
leiiderness.  Now  it  is  no  longer  ftiry  tiiat  trans- 
ports him;  but  the  soft  languor  of  love  now  per- 
vades his  senses. 
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Mar.  (^Looking  at  Constance.)  Oh  !  charming 
Arpasia! 

La  F.  Arpasia  was  the  name  of  Iiis  first  love: 
lie  fancies  himself  near  to  her.  {TheMarquis  kneels 
to  Constance.) 

Mar.  Is  it  you,  then,  whom  T  behold?  But, 
alas!  jou  do  not  suspect  what  I  have  suffered  in 
your  absence;  and  1  only  retain  my  life,  in  the 
pleasing  hope  of  one  day  passing  it  with  you,  and 
rendering  yours  as  happy  as  my  own.  What  am  I 
to  think  of  this  silence!  You  do  not  answer  to  my 
tender  complaints.  Aii!  you  hate  me,  you  despise 
ine!  But  dread  the  effects  of  this  contempt;  I  feel 
it  is  in  my  power  to  accomplish  all.     (Rising.) 

Lis.  He  is  going  into  his  raving  fit  again.  Pray, 
madam,  speak  to  him,  if  it  be  but  a  word. 

Mar.  Speak  to  roe  one  word,  if  it  be  only  one 
word  ! 

La  F.  Your  ward  is  afraid  of  disobliging  you  ; 
but  give  her  leave  to  speak  to  hira,  if  it  be  but  one 
word,  only  to  be  witness  to  a  scene  so  noavelle. 

Doc.  But,  harkye  ! 

LaF.  Pslia,  psha!  She  looks  at  you  for  con- 
sent:  tell  her,  she  may  say  yes — just  yes. 

Doc.  But  why  suffer  her  to  speak? 

LaF.  Consider  you  are  in  possession  of  the  mag- 
net, and  nothing  can  prevent  the  power  of  that  charm. 

Mar.  Ail  \  cruel!  Ought  1  thus  to  wait  for  a  word 
from  those  lips?  You  wish,  then,  to  behold  me  die  ? 

Doc.  Well,  well ;  answer  him,  yes. 

Mar.  Do  you  love  me? 

Con.  Yes. 

Mar.  (Kisses  her  hand.)  I  am  transported  ! 

Doc.  (Endeavouring  to  separate  them.)  Hold, 
hold  1  This  is  a  lit  as  powerful  to  me  as  it  is  to  yon. 

Lis.  Dear  sir,  let  hira  alone ;  he  may  fall  into 
Lis  rage  again. 

Mar.  W  hat  thrilling  transport  rushes  to  my  heart ! 
all  nature  appears  to  my  ravished  eyes  more  beau- 
tiful than  poets  ever  formed!  Aurora  dawns;  the 
feathered  songsters  chant  their  most  melodious 
strains;  the  gentle  zephyrs  breathe  their  choicest 
perfumes,  and  the  inspiring  scene  intoxicates  my 
very  soul  ! 

Doc.  Come,  change  this  fit  into  another. 

Mar.  And  you,  who  listen  to  me,  partake  my 
joy.  Come  and  dwell  with  me  under  the  shady 
branches  of  the  river-side.  Come,  lovely  shep- 
herdess; (takes  hold  of  Constance;)  come,  young 
shepherd  ;  (takes  hold  of  the  Doctor;)  mingle  in 
the  dance. 

Lis,  Come,  young  sheplierd.  (Takes  hold  of  the 
Doctor  zvith  one  hand,  and  La  Fleur  with  the  other.) 

Doc.  I  can'i  dance. 

Mar.  In  vain  30U  refuse.  Pass,  with  gentle  steps, 
the  mossy  banks,  and  join  in  the  rural  pastime. 

[They  all  dance. — Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Doctor's  house. 
Enter  LiSETTE  and  La  Fleur. 

Lis.  But  when  is  this  farce  to  end? 

La  F.  My  master,  now  he  is  introduced,  will 
take  advantage  of  some  circumstances,  to  obtain, 
either  by  force  or  stratagem,  the  Doctor's  consent 
to  his  wishes  ;  and  as  he  finds  he  is  beloved  by  the 
young  lady,  which,  before,  he  was  in  doubt  of — 

Lis.  PsIia!  he  might  easily  have  guessed  her 
sentiments.  A  young  woman,  weary  of  confinement 
as  she  was,  is  easily  in  love  with  the  first  young 
man  who  solicits  lier  affections. 

La  F.  And  may  I  hope  you  love  me? 

Lis.  Ay,  sir;  1  am  weary  of  confinement,  like 
my  mistress. 

La  F.  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Liselle  ! 


Lis.  But  while  Jeffrey  keeps  the  keys  of  every 
door,  no  creature  can  either  go  out,  or  enter,  with- 
out his  leave. 

La  F.  And  is  there  no  way  to  get  rid  of  hira? 

Lis.  Yes;  a  thought  strikes  me  this  moment :  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  a  neighbour's  dog  bit  him,  and 
our  Doctor,  merely  to  shew  his  skill  in  the  cure, 
persuaded  him  the  dog  was  mad.  Suppose  we 
make  the  Doctor  himself  believe  he  was  really  so, 
and  that  poor — 

Enter  DOCTOR,  with  the  wand. 

Doc.  He  has  had  another  fit ;  but  I  have  just  now 
left  him  in  a  sound  sleep,  which  came  upon  him  as 
suddenly  as  any  of  his  waking  paroxysms. 

La  F.  If  that  be  the  case,  he  must  be  left  alone; 
we  will  not  disturb  him. 

Lis.  (Aside  to  La  F.)  When  I  return,  be  sure  to 
confirm  whatever  I  shall  say.  [Exit. 

Doc.  What!  have  you  persuaded  her  to  leave 
you? 

Lri  F.  Yes,  for  a  little  while. 

Doc.  Why,  too  much  of  love  is  something  te- 
dious. I  come  once  more  to  talk  with  you.  Doc- 
tor, upon  this  surprising  art;  which,  though  yoa 
have  taken  such  great  pains  to  explain,  I  am  still 
far  from  comprehending  so  much  as  I  think  I 
ought. 

La  F.  I  will,  before  long,  give  you  such  proof. 

Enter  hishTTE,  followed  hy  Jeffrey. 

Lis.  Oh  !   save  me  !  or  I'm  a  dead  woman  ! 

Doc.  What's  the  matter? 

Jef.  This  is  no  joke,  and  I  won't  take  it  as  such. 

Lis.  (Goes  between  La  F.  and  Doctor.)  Have  a 
care  of  him.     Speak  low  ;  he'll  be  at  us. 

Doc.  Will  he  be  at  us? 

Lis.  (In  a  low  voice.)  Jeffrey  is  mad! 

Doc.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Lis.  I  found  him  in  his  bed,  gnawing  the  bed- 
clothes ;  and,  when  he  saw  me,  he  would  have 
gnawed  me.  (The Doctor  turns  to  him.)  Don't  look 
at  him,  sir!  don't  look  at  him  I 

Doc.  Why,  I  don't  think  this  possible;  the  dog 
that  bit  him  was  not — 

Lis.  Indeed,  sir,  he  was  as  mad  as  ever — 

LaF.  Indeed,  the  poor  creature  looks  as  if  some 
horrible  infection  had  seized  him. 

Doc.  Why,  I  can't  say  but  I  think  he  does. 

Lis.  And  I'll  give  you  the  true  proof  immedi- 
ately. (  Throws  a  glass  of  water  at  him.) 

Jef.  What's  that  for?  How  dare  you  nse  me 
thus?  [water. 

Lis.  There!  you  see  what  a   dislike  he  has  to 

La  F.  That  is  a  symptom  which  confirms  our 
suspicions. 

Doc.  An  evident  sign  of  the  hydrophobia  I 

LaF.  Yes,  of  the  hydrophobia.  (Lisette  comes 
with  another  glass  of  tcater  to  throw  at  him ;  at  the 
sight  of  which  he  starts.) 

Lis.  See,  see,  how  he  looks,  only  at  the  sight  of 
water. 

Jef.  If  you  dare  throw  anymore  upon — (Holds 
up  his  hajid.) 

Doc.  Lisette,  let  him  alone.  It  is  dangerous  to 
push  the  poor  creature  to  extremities.  Doctor, 
suppose  we  hiagnetise  him? 

LaF.  No;  magnetism,  in  cases  like  this,  can 
have  no  efiecl. 

Doc.  What  remedy,  then? 
LaF.  I  know  of  but  one:  to  smother  him. 
JJs.  1  he  only  thing  in  the  world. 
Doc.  And  we  ought  to  lose  no  time,  if  it  must 
be  done. 

Jef.  W^hat,  smother  me?  (Falls  on  his  knees  to 
the  Doctor.)     Oh!   sir,  have  pity  on  me. 

Doc.  Don't  be  frightened  ;  it  will  be  over  in  ten 
minutes. 
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I    Jef.  But  I  had  rather  not. 

I     Doc.  Ungrateful  wretch  1   do  jou  consider  the 

iconsequence  of  living? 

his.  For  shame,  Jeft'rey  !  don't  ask  such  a 
thing. 

Doc.  But,   since  he  won't  consent  with  a  good 
grace,  we  must  seize  liira  all  three  logetiier. 
Jef.  Ah!   mercy,  what  will  become  of  me? 
his.  (Aside  to  Jeffrey.)    Run  out  of  the  house, 
and  never  come  back,  if  you  would  save  your  life. 
j  {.JtU'rey  runs  off. 

\     La  F,  He  sha'n't  escape.     Stop  him  there  I 
1  [Exit. 

I      Doc.  Why,  he  has  run  into  the  street !    What  a 
Ideal  of  mischief  he  may  cause  ;  and,  as  I'm  alive, 
\  he  lias  run  away  with  all  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 
Lis,  But,  luckily,  tlie  doors  aie  open. 
Doc.  But,  why  does  not  the  doctor  come  back  7 
Lis.  Depend   upon  it,  he  will  not  leave  iiini  till 
he  has  secured  him  in  some  safe  place  where  he 
can  do  no  mischief. 

Enter  Constance. 

Con.  Dear  sir,  come  to  the  assistance  of  your  pa- 
tient ;  lie  has  followed  me  to  my  chamber,  and 
frightened  me  out  of  my  senses :  I  thought  he  were 
going  to  die.  Indeed,  sir,  he  is  very  ill ;  I  am 
sure  he  can't  live  long. 

Enter  Marquis   DE  LancY,   creeping  slowly  to  the 
couch,  as  if  unable  to  walk. 

Mar.  Oh  !  Doctor,  relieve  rae  from  this  pres- 
sure, or  I  die. 

Doc.  I  wish  my  brother  physician  were  returned  ! 
Come,  sir,  lean  your  head  this  way.  Where  is  your 
complaint? 

Mar.  Here,  here  it  lies  !  (Laying  his  hand  on  his 
stomach.)  I  fear  this  will  be  the  last  hour  of  my 
life ! 

Doc.  No,  no  ;  I  hope  not.  (Magnetising  him 
someliines  ivilh  one  end  of  the  wand,  and  sometimes 
with  the  other. ) 

Mar.  The  malady  changes  its  place.  Oh  !  my 
fiead !  remove  it  from  my  head!  make  it  descend. 
Now  it  flies  to  my  heart  I  it  sets  it  on  fire  !  it  tears 
it  to  pieces  ! 

Doc.  I  wish  the  doctor  would  return. 

Mar  My  tortures  redouble  !  vultures  gnaw  me  ! 
Can't  you  remove  thetn  ?  (Attempts  again  to  mag- 
netise.) No,  no  ;  my  strength  fails  me!  my  eyes 
lose  their  sight !  I  die !  \  Groans,  sinks  on  the 
couch,  and  remains  motionless.) 

Lis.  Oh  !  he's  dead  !  he's  dead  !  he's  dead  ! 

Con.  What  will  become  of  us  all  1  He's  dead  ! 
he's  dead ! 

Doc.  I  am  quite  shocked  at  it!  But,  my  dear 
children,  don't  make  such  a  noise.  The  neighbours 
will  hear  you;  and  they  will  say  I  have  killed  him 
with  some  of  my  experiments. 

Lis.  It  was  that  fatal  wand  you  put  upon  his 
heart. 

Doc,  Yes  ;  I  suppose  I  directed  the  fluid  the 
wrong  way.  But,  perhaps,  he  only  fainted.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  recover  him?  I  will  go  and  find 
some  of  my  newly-invented  drojjs,  wliicb  may,  per- 
haps, restore  him.  (Feels  in  his  pockets  )  And 
that  poor,  unhappy  Jeffrey  has  taken  away  the  key 
of  my  cabinet,  where  all  my  drops  are. 

Con.  Break  open  the  locks,  then  ;  there  is  no 
time  to  lose. 

Doc.  And  Doctor  Mystery  not  to  return  !  Every- 
thing conspires  to  ruin  me!  I  was  loth  to  receive 
this  patient  into  my  house:  my  heart  foreboded 
some  ill  consequence.     Dear  me  !  dear  me  !    [jE.ijV. 

Mar.  If  my  scheme  succeed,  the  consequence 
will  be  such  as  you  little  dream  of.  Where  is'La 
Fleur? 


Lis.  Gone  to  secure  Jeffrey  somewhere  oat  of 
the  house. 

Mar.  If  he  should  not  return  soon,  all  my  long- 
concerted  plan  will  be  overturned. 

Lis,  Here  he  is. 

Enter  La  FleUR. 

La  F.  I  have  lodged  him  safe  for  these  two  days. 

Mar.  (  Takes  off' his  robe.)  Give  me  your  clothes, 
and  take  this  immediately,  and  be  dead. 

La  F.  Dead  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mar.  Ask  no  questions ;  but  lie  on  that  couch, 
and  counterfeit  being  dead. 

Lis.  Your  master  has  been  doing  it  this  half 
hour. 

La  F.  (Putting  on  the  robe.)  It  is  very  strange  ; 
but  since  you  command  it — 

Mar,  Dare  not  stir,  or  breathe  !  All  depends  on 
your  acting  well.  You  must  have  your  face  pow- 
dered, that  he  may  not  know  you. 

La  F,  Now  I  am  in  character. 

Mar.  Where  are  my  people  1 

La  F.  At  the  tavern,  in  the  next  street,  both 
disguised  like  doctors. 

Mar.  That's  right ;  I  fly  to  them  directly. — 
(Going.) 

La  F,  Your  niglit-cap,  your  night-cap!  (The 
Marquis  throws  it  to  him. ) 

Mar.  And  give  me  your  wig.  (Puts  it  on.)  I 
hear  the  Doctor  coming.  Farewell  !  Play  your 
part  to  a  miracle.  \^Exit. 

Con.  And  heaven  prosper  your  designs  ! 

La  F.  (•Silting  on  the  couch.)  But  what  does  all 
this  mean?  I  don't  understand. 

Lis.  Hush!  dead  people  never  speak.  (Throws 
him  down  on  the  conch. ) 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doc,  Well,  how  is  he?  what  does  he  say? 

Lis,  Why,  like  all  other  persons  in  his  state,  he 
does  not  complain. 

Doc.  Hold  this  bottle  to  his  nose,  and  sprinkle 
this  on  his  face. 

Con.  Alas  !  he  is  gone,  and  nothing  can  be  of 
use. 

Doc.  How  a  few  moments  have  changed  him ! 
I  shouldn't  have  known  him  again.  He's  as  white 
as  ashes.  Lay  your  hand  upon  his  heart,  Lisette, 
and  feel  if  it  beats  at  all  :  for  my  part,  I  am  so  dis- 
concerted with  the  accident,  I  am  fit  for  nothing.^ 

Lis.  (  Lays  her  hand  on  his  heart. )  All  is  still,  sir. 

Doc,  Is  there  no  motion  ? 

Lis,  None  in  the  least.  (Slaps  his  face,)  Like 
marble — has  little  feeling  in  it. 

Doc.  Doctor  Mystery  not  returning,  I  conceive 
this  was  a  plot  upon  me. 

Lis.  And  this  poor  creature  was  in  the  plot,  you 
think,  and  died  on  purpose  to  bring  it  about? 

Doc.  No  ;  but  the  other  found  he  could  not  care 
him,  and  so  left  the  disgrace  of  his  death  to  me; 
and  my  enemies  will  take  the  advantage  of  it,  con- 
sidering how  many  of  my  patients  have  died  lately. 

Lis,  What  are  "we  to  do  with  the  body  ? 

Doc,  I  have  yet  one  hope  left;  it  is  my  last; 
and  I  won't  hesitate,  but  about  it  instantly. 

Con.  What  resource? 

Doc.  (  To  Lis.)  He  is  certainly  dead,  is  he  not? 

Lis.  Certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

Doc.  And,  do  what  we  will,  nothing  worse  can 
happen  to  him. 

Lis.  No,  certainly  ;  not  in  this  world. 

Doc.  Well,  then,  I  will  try  an  experiment  upon 
him,  which  I  once  read,  and  I  have  often  had  a 
vast  mind  fo  try  it  upon  Jeil'rey  ;  but,  as  he  was 
alive,  it  might  have  proved  fatal. 

Lis.  What  is  it? 

Doc.  No  matter;  you  shall  see  it  performed; 
and  I  can't  say  I  have  much  doubt  of  its  success. 
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Begin  to  take  off  some  of  his  garments,  while  I  go 
and  get  all  the  apparatus  read^.  [Exit. 

La  F.  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  stay  till  yoa 
comeback.  My  master  may  say  what  he  will ;  but 
I  will  go  away. 

Lis.  Nonsense,  man  !  Have  you  not  undertaken 
to  be  dead  ?  Come,  finish  your  part  with  a  good 
grace. 

Con.  Pray  do,  La  Fleor. 

LaF.  But  what  experiment  is  he  going  to  try 
upon  me"!  I  always  hated  doctors,  and  would  never 
let  any  one  of  them  come  near  me. 

Con.  But  this  is  not  a  doctor:  the  college  have 
refused  to  admit  him  ;  so,  don't  be  afraid. 

La  F.  Oh  !  as  that's  the  case — 

Lis.  (Throws  him  down,  as  before.)  Hush!  play 
your  pari. 

Enter  DOCTOR,  with  a  bag  of  instruments. 

Doc.  Lisette,  help  me  with  these  instruments, 
and  then  run  and  watch  that  skillet  of  oil  on  the 
fire  ;  and,  when  it  boils,  bring  it  hither. 

Lis.  But,  suppose  anybody  should  come  in  while 
we  are  trying  the  experiment? 

Doc.  Right;  I'll  lock  the  door.  My  fright  makes 
me  forget  everything.  \^Exit. 

La  F.  Let  me  see  the  instruments. 

Lis.  Psha  !  what  signifies  seeing  them  ;  a'n't  you 
to  feel  them  ? 

Doc.  (Without.)  What  I  force  into  a  man's 
house,  whether  he  will  or  no  ? 

Con.  I  hear  a  noise  !  (Looks  out.)  It  is  the  Mar- 
quis returned  ;  and  all  his  schemes,  perhaps,  will 
be  fulfllled.     (La  Fleur  lies  down  again.) 

Enter  Marquis  du  Lancy,  Piccard,  and  Fran- 
cois, disguised  as  doctors,  (the  Marquis  having 
changed  his  dress,)  followed  by  the  DOCTOR. 

Mar.  I  have  powerful  reasons  for  entering  this 
house.  I  came  hither  accompanied  by  these  phy- 
sicians, sent  with  me  by  the  college,  to  demand  a 
patient,  who  was  this  morning  brought  hither  by  a 
notorious  professor  of  quackery:  the  young  gen- 
tleman is  of  family,  and  nearly  allied  to  me. 

Doc.  (Aside.)  I  am  undone  ! 

Mar.  Where  is  he,  sir?  I  must  see  him,  and 
speak  with  him. 

Lis.  At  present,  yon  can't  speak  with  him  :  he  is 
in  a  better  world,    (Pointing  to  La  Fleur.) 

Mar.  Alas!  behold  him  there,  or  am  I  deceived? 
No;  it  is  he  himself  whom  I  see!  and  he  is  dead  ! 
Gentlemen,  I  call  yon  as  witnesses  that  he  is  dead, 
and  that  yonder  stands  the  assassin.  (Piccard  and 
Francois  examine  the  body ;  Piccard  puts  on  his 
spectacles. ) 

Fran.  (Feeling  his  pulse.)  Yes,  he  is  dead;  but 
be  is  not  dead  according  to  our  rules. 

Mar.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  and  are  you  gone  1 
But  your  death  shall  be  revenged.— (To  the  Doc- 
tor.) Villain,  tremble!  for  thy  life  shall  answer  for 
this.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  please  to  take  notes 
of  what  you  see  and  hear  in  this  house.  (  The  doc- 
tors write.) 

Lis.  Dear  sir,  have  pity  on  ray  poor  master ;  he 
has  killed  the  poor  gentleman,  to  be  sure;  but  it 
■was  without  malice. 

Doc.  But  you  know,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
first  patient  that  has  been  killed  during  an  opera- 
tion. 


Pic.  Ay,  by  the  anthorlty  of  the  college. 
Doc.  (To  the  Marquis.)    Dear  sir,  my  only  hope 
is  in  your  mercy. 

Mar.  Then  despair  !  for  know,  I  am  the  Marquis 
de  Lancy  ;  and  call  to  your  remembrance  with  what 
insolence  you  rejected  all  my  overtures  to  espouse 
your  ward.  Here  is  the  advantageous  contract  I 
repeatedly  sent  to  you,  which  you  had  the  arro- 
gance to  return  to  me,  without  even  deigning  to 
look  at. 

Doc.  Only  deliver  me  from  this  trouble,  and  I 
will  sign  it  without  reading  it  at  all. 
Mar.  But  will  the  lady  also  sign  itl 
Con.   No ;    for   how  can  I   wed  another,  when 
he  (pointing  to  the  Doctor)  is    the   object  of  my 
lovel 

Doc.  But  consider,  my  dear  Constance,  that  I 
am  old  and  ugly,  jealous  and  infirm.  Indeed  I  am, 
indeed  I  am,  I  protest,  Constance! 

Con.  But  my  love  for  you  is  so  implanted  in  my 
heart — 

Mar.  If  that  be  the  case — Come,  sir,  follow  us. 
Doc.    Stay ;  give  me  the  contract,  and  let  me 
sign  it. — (Aside.)  I  will  once  more  have  recourse 
to  the  wand. 

Mar.  What  imports  your  signing,  if  your  ward 
will  not"! 

Doc.  She  will  sign. 
Con.  Never! 

Doc.  Give  me  the  contract,  and  hold  that.  (Gives 
the  wand  to  the  Marquis,  takes  the  contract,  and 
signs  it. ) 

Mar.  What's  this? 

Doc.  Keep  it;  never  let  it  go  from  you. 
Con.  Yes,  I  feel  a  desire  to  sign ;  give  me  the 
contract. 

Doc.  Ay,  I  was  sure  of  it.  (Constance  signs  the 
contract.)  And  there,  Marquis,  is  the  contract. 
(Giving  the  contract  to  the  Marquis. ) 

LaF.  (Rising.)  Ah!  I  breathe  again!  I  am  a 
little  better ! 

Doc.  (Starting.)  Why,  is  he  not  dead? 
La  F,  No;  I  am  mending  apace. 
Doc.  Gentlemen,  tear  in  pieces  the  process. — 
(To  LaF.)  Oh!  sir,  what  misery  have  you  brought 
upon  me ! 

LaF.  And  what  misery  would  your  d — d  instru- 
ments, and  your  boiling  oil,  have  brought  upon 
me? 

Doc.  How  did  you  hear,  in  that  fit,  what  I 
said  1 

La  F.  Very  easily,  sir.  Return  him  the  wand ; 
and  the  ladies,  I  daresay,  will  fall  in  love  with,  him 
again. 

Doc.  (Looking  at  La  F.  and  then  at  the  Marquis.) 
My  eyes  are  open!  I  recollect  them  both  !  But  this 
was  the  sick  man!     (To  the  Marquis.) 
La  F.  But  I  was  the  dead  one  ! 
Doc.  I  am  cheated,  defrauded!  What  ho  I  neigh- 
bours !  Here  are  thieves,  murderers  ! 

Mar.  Nay,  Doctor,  reflect  upon  the  arts  yoa 
made  use  of,  to  keep  my  Constance  yours,  even  in 
spite  of  her  inclinations  ;  then  do  not  condemn  the 
artifice  I  employed  to  obtain  her  with  her  own  con- 
sent. A  reward  like  this,  urged  me  to  encounter 
every  hazard  and  every  danger;  for,  believe  me. 
Doctor,  there  is  no  magnetism  like  the  powerful 
magnetism  of  love.  \^Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I — A  Register  Office. 

Enter  Williams. 

Wil,  The  business  of  the  morning  is  partly  over. 
What  a  crowd  of  deluded  females  have  flocked  here 
within  these  three  hours,  in  expectation  of  the  ima- 
ginary place  we  have  advertised  !  A  register-office, 
under  the  direction  of  so  conscientious  a  person  as 
Mr.  Gulwell,  instead  of  a  public  good,  becomes  a 
public  evil.  My  upright  master  seldom  feels  any 
reflections  of  this  kind  ;  avarice  is  his  leading  prin- 
ciple; and  so  long  as  he  can  swell  his  bags  by  the 
folly  or  credulity  of  mankind,  he  will  not  suffer 
conscience  to  hinder  him  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  I 
think  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Gulwell. 

Gul.  So,  this  advertisement  has  broaght  in  two 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings!  no  very  bad  morning's 
work.  Well,  thanks  to  the  memory  of  our  witty 
founder,  say  I.  Had  he  not  hit  on  the  scheme  of  a 
register-office,  I  might  have  dangled  on  at  quill- 
dnving  without  ever  being  worth  a  groat. 

Wil,  But,  sir,  do  you  think  this  calling  of  ours 
the  most  conscientious  one  in  the  world]  I  begin 
to  imagine  my  old  employment,  the  law,  the  more 
honest  profession  of  the  two. 

Gul.  Mr.  Williams,  there  is  roguery  in  all  the 
employments  under  the  sun.  Every  day's  experi- 
ence will  convince  you,  that  there  is  no  getting 
through  the  world  without  a  necessary  portion  of 
trick  and  chicanery. 

Wil.  Sir,  if  the  imposture  of  this  advertisement 
were  found  out  and  duly  punished,  one  or  both  of 


us  would  stand  a  fair  chance  for  the  pillory.  How 
many  poor  girls  have  been  stripped  of  perhaps  their 
last  shilling,  by  being  amused  with  the  hopes  of  the 
place  we  have  advertised.  I'faith!  sir,  some  of  oar 
profession  are  little  better  than  downright  pick- 
pockets. I  am  glad  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
to  leave  it  so  soon. 

Gul.  Mr.  Williams,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  our 
separation,  but  rejoice  at  the  occasion  of  it;  how- 
ever, if  you  hope  to  make  a  fortune  in  your  altered 
condition  of  life,  you  must  learn  to  keep  your  con- 
science in  proper  subordination.  I  can  assure  you, 
that  fraud  is  as  necessary  a  requisite  in  a  steward- 
ship as  in  an  intelligence-office.  Is  there  no  mes- 
sage from  Dr.  Skinflint  about  the  Welsh  living? 

Wil.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  says,  as  curates  are  so  cheap 
in  Wales,  he  will  not  take  less  than  a  thousand 
guineas. 

Gul.  A  spiritual  curmudgeon !  Why,  it  is  not 
quite  a  hundred  a  year.  I  forgot  to  ask  if  you 
called  at  Captain  Sparkle's  last  night? 

Wil.  I  did,  sir;  and  was  surprised  to  see  him  so 
greatly  recovered. 

Gul.  I  thought  he  would  grow  better  after  the 
embarkation.  I  never  supposed  him  in  any  very 
great  danger,  because  he  refused  eight  hundred 
guineas  for  his  commission,  when  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Have  you  finished  the  assignment  of 
the  surgeoncy] 

Wil.  No,  sir. 

Gul.  Then  get  it  done,  Mr.  Williams:  stay,  you 
must  write  an  advertisement  for  the  Daily,  any  time 
this  afternoon  will  do,  of  an  employment  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  Ireland,  of  a  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  which  requires  little  learuing  or  attendance, 
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and  may  be  execnled  by  a  deputy.  Remember  to 
add,  that  secrecy  is  required,  and  none  but  princi- 
pals need  to  apply. 

Wil.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  the  young  gentleman 
was  here  to  know  if  you  had  received  an  answer 
about  the  secretary's  place. 

Gul,  Truly,  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  succeed: 
fifteen  hundred  guineas  were  insisted  on  ;  I  pleaded 
the  young  gentleman's  acknowledged  merit,  and  the 
public  services  of  his  brave  father,  who  lost  his  life 
in  fighting  for  his  country,  which  so  softened  my 
principal,  that  he  sunk  his  demand  from — 

Wil.  Fifteen  to  five  hundred,  I  hope. 

Gul.  From  guineas  to  pounds :  I  could  get  no 
further  abatement. 

Wil.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  extraordinary  merit 
should  have  no  better  success. 

Gul.  Ah  !  Mr.  Williams,  if  places  were  given  to 
persons  of  merit  only,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
many  a  big-looking  family.  Away;  here's  com- 
pany a  coming.  [Exit  IVilliams.l  Heyday !  who 
have  we  here?  By  his  looks,  he  must  be  one  of  the 
tribe  of  the  soup  maigres. 

Enter  a  Frenchman. 

French.  Be  voire  nom  Monsieur  le  Gulvelle? 

Gul.  It  is,  sir;  your  business? 

French.  Sire,  me  be  tell  dat  dere  be  de  grand 
nombres  d'academies  Fran5oises  en  Londres  ;  and 
nie  voud  be  glad  to  be  employe  as  un  maitre  de 
langues.  Me  speak  a  de  Frens  vid  de  vrai  pronon- 
ciation ;  and  you  see  beside  ma  connoissance  in  de 
langue  Angloise  be  not  the  most  inconsidarable. 

Gul.  Oh  !  yes,  sir ;  you  speak  very  pretty  English, 
I  must  own.  Pray,  what  business  have  you  been 
bred  to"? 

French.  Bisness !  do  you  mean  to  front  a  me  ? 
me  be  von  of  de  gens  de  qualite. 

Gul.  How,  sir  !  a  person  of  quality,  and  so  poor 
as  to  be  seeking  after  a  livelihood. 

French.  Vy  vere  be  de  voiiders  of  all  dat'!  No- 
ting be  more  common  in  France.  Me  dit,  indeed, 
sometime,  pour  passer  le  temps,  amuse  mysel  vid 
curl  a  de  air,  and  cut  a  de  corn  of  mine  comrades 
de  qualite  of  bot  sex. 

Gul.  Sir,  if  you  be  a  proficient  in  these  sciences, 
I  give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  don't  know 
a  more  profitable  calling  in  London  ;  nay,  nor  a  more 
reputable  one  ;  for  its  professors  are  caressed  by 
persons  of  the  first  fashion  and  distinction.  There's 
your  countryman.  Monsieur  Frizi^eliette  de  la  Cor- 
neille,  a  hair  and  corn-cutter  in  St.  James's,  that 
keeps  his  chariot,  though  'tis  scarce  half  a  score 
years  since  he  would  have  made  a  bow  to  the 
ground  for  a  bellyful  of  soup-maigre. 

French.  And  begar,  so  would  me  too  ! 

Gul.  Sir,  I  will  cook  you  up  an  advertisement  as 
long  as  a  proclamation,  that  will  eflectually  do  your 
business.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  give  orders  for 
one  of  the  laconic  kind,  to  hang  in  golden  letters 
over  your  door:  "Hair  and  corns  cut  after  the 
French  taste,  by  a  person  of  quality." 

French.  Ay,  dat  vil  do  ver  veil.  Par  un  personne 
de  qualite. 

Gul.  But,  sir,  as  yon  are  a  man  of  rank,  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  it  below  your  dignity  to  follow 
any  profession  that  has  the  least  appearance  of  bu- 
siness? 

French.  Non,  non,  monsieur  ;  tout  au  contraire. 

Gul.  Then  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that  in  less  than 
a  dozen  years  you  will  be  rich  enough  to  return  to 
your  native  country,  and  marry  a  princess  of  the 
blood.  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  you 
think  of  being  a  pitiful  teacher  of  French  for  a  live- 
lihood, when  you  are  possessed  of  talents  superior 
to  all  the  learning  in  the  world? 

French.  Me  vill  tell  you,  monsieur:  it  be  not 
rnore  as  dix,  onze,  douze,  treize — ay,  tirteen  year, 
since  mon  cousin  corned  over  to  I'Angleterre,  to 


teash  a  de  Frens  in  de  boarding-6cole.  Yell,  he 
dit  engage  de  affection  of  de  Angloise  young  lady, 
sa  belle  ecoliere,  ruimed  away  wid  her,  and  so, 
begar,  he  getted  de  vife  vid  not  less  as  von  hun- 
dred tousand  livres.  Now,  as  mon  cousin  could 
marry  de  lady  vid  so  much  of  de  I'argent,  vy  may 
not  me  hope  to  do  the  same? 

Gul.  True,  sir;  but  there's  an  ugly  act  of  parlia- 
ment since  that  time,  which  hinders  you  fortune- 
hunting  gentlemen  from  g;iining  such  wives.  Well, 
sir,  you  will  deposit  a  small  sum;  two  or  three 
guineas,  or  so  ;  and  I  shall  begin  the  advertise- 
ment. 

French.  Hey!  vat  you  say?  deposit!  Je  n'en- 
tends  pas  deposit. 

Gul.  Oh  !  sir,  I'll  soon  explain  it.  Deposit  sig- 
nifies— 

French.  Non,  non,  mon  cherami!  it  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  know  vat  you  means  ;  for  me  do  not 
understand  un  mot  de  la  langue  Angloise. 

Gul.  Why,  sir,  I  thought  your  connoissance  in 
de  langue  Angloise  had  not  been  de  most  inconsi- 
derable"! (Mimitfcw^  him.) 

French.  Oh  !  monsieur — but  dat — dat — dat  vas 
une  autre  chose — quite  anoder  ting. 

Gul.  Well,  sir,  I  must  have  two  or  three  guineas, 
by  way  of  earnest,  before  I  proceed  any  further  in 
your  business. 

French.  Two,  tree  guinee!  begar  I  me  could  so 
soon  give  you  two,  tree  million.  Vat  yon  take  a 
me  for?  un  grand  voleur — von  tief?  You  tiuk  me 
ave  rob  your  Inglisse  exchequer;  for  all  de  vorld 
know  dat  de  exchequer  of  my  countree  ave  scarce 
so  much  to  be  rob  of.  Let  a  me  see  :  me  ave  no 
more  as  von  chelin,  and  von,  two,  three  alfpence. 

Gul.  Thirteen  pence  halfpenny !  a  very  critical 
sum  in  England.  Well,  sir,  you  may  leave  that  in 
part;  I  must  give  you  credit  for  the  remainder. 

French,  {Gives  his  money.)  Dere,  sir.  And  so, 
Monsieur  le  Gulvelle,  you  tink  en  verite  me  sal 
ride  in  my  coash. 

Gul.  Not  at  all  impossible.  Call  again  in  a 
week,   and  you  shall  see   what  I  have  done  for 

French.  Begar!  you  have  eleve  mine  heart.  Sire, 
me  be  votre  tres  humble,  tres  oblige,  and  tres  de- 
vote serviteur.  OhlmonDieu!  ride  in  my  carosse! 

[Exit. 

Gul.  Your  most  humble  servant,  good  Monsieur 
le  Carosse.  If  it  were  not  for  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  what  a  plague  would  become  of  us  office- 
keepers! 

Enter  Margery. 

Mar.  Sur,  an  I  may  be  so  bold,  I'se  come  to  ax 
an  ye've  sped  about  t'woman  servant,  'at  ye  adver- 
tised for? 

Gul.  I  have  not.     Come  nearer,  young  woman. 

Mar.  Let  me  steek't  deer  first,  an  ye  please. 
{Shuts  the  door.) 

Gul.  What  countrywoman  are  you? 

Mar.  I'se  Yorkshire,  by  my  truly!  I  was  bred 
and  bworn  at  little  Yatton,  aside  Roseberry  Top- 
ping. 

Gul.  Roseberry  Topping !  Where  is  that,  my 
pretty  maid? 

Mar.  Certainly  God !  ye  knaw  Roseberry "?  I 
thought  ony  fule  had  knawn  Roseberry.  It's  t'  big- 
gest hill  in  oil  Yorkshire  ;  it's  aboun  a  mile  an  a 
iiofe  high,  and  as  coad  as  ice  at  top  on't  i't'  hettest 
summer's  day  ;  that  it  is. 

Gul.  You've  been  in  some  service,  I  suppose  1 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  uphole  ye  have  I,  ever  sin  I  was 
neen  year  aid.  Nay,  makins,  I'd  a  God's  penny  at 
Stowstah  market,  aboun  hofe  a  year  afore  'at  I  was 
neen  ;  and  as  good  a  servant  I've  been,  thof  I  say't 
myself,  as  ever  came  within  pair  o'deers.  I  can 
milk,  kurn,  fother,  bake,  brew,  sheer,  winder, 
card,  spin,  knit,  sew,  and  do  everything  'at  belangs 
to  a  husbandman,  as  weel  as  ony  lass  'at  ever  ware 
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llogslieen:  and  as  to  mykarecter,  I  defy  onybodj, 
i;entle  or  simple,  to  say  black's  my  nail. 
!   Gul.  Have  you  been  in  any  place  in  London? 
!   Mar.  Ay,  an'  ye  please;    I  lived  wi'   Madam 
ihrillpipe,  in  St.  Pole's  Rirk-garth,  but  was  forced 
0  leave  my  place  afore  'at  I  had  been  a  week  o' 
lays  in't. 
Gul.  How  sol 

Mar.  Marry,  because  she  ommost  flighted  and 
.icauded  me  out  o'  my  wits.  She  was  t'  arrantest 
iicaud  'at  ever  I  met  wi'  in  my  bworn  days.  She 
lad  seerly  sike  a  tongue,  as  never  was  in  ony  wo- 
aan's  head,  but  her  awn.  It  wad  ring,  ring,  like 
,1  larum  frae  mworn  to  neeght.  Then  she  wad  put 
persel  into  sike  flusters,  that  her  face  wad  be  as 
Idackast'reeking-crook.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  was 
')ut  rightly  sarra'd,  for  1  was  lelled  aforehand,  by 
ome  verra  sponsible  fwoke,  as  she  was  a  mere 
ilonnot;  howsomever,  as  I  fand  my  money  grow 
ess  and  less  every  day,  (fori  had  brought  my 
^ood  seven-and-twenty  shilling  to  neen  groats  and 
liwopence,)  I  thought  it  wad  be  better  to  take  up 
Wi'  a  bad  place  than  nea  place  at  oil. 
j  Gul.  And  how  do  you  like  London  1 
j  Mar.  Marry,  sir,  1  like  nowther  egg  nor  shell 
on't.  They're  sike  a  set  of  fwoke  as  I  never  saw 
■  (vith  my  eyn.  They  laugh  and  llier  at  a  body  like 
Dnything:  I  went  no  but  t'other  day  ti  t'  baker's 
ishop  for  a  lafe  of  bread,  and  they  fell  a  giggling  at 
Ime,  as  I'd  been  yan  o'  t'  greatest  gawvisons  i'  t' 
iwarld. 

I  Gi//.  Pray,  what  is  a  gawvison? 
'  Mar.  Why,  you're  a  gawvison  for  not  knowing 
what  it  is;  I  thought  ye  Londoners  ha'  known 
jeverything:  a  gawvison's  a  ninny-hammer.  Now, 
[do  you  think,  sir,  'at  I  look  ought  like  a  gaw- 
vison ? 

««/.  Not  in  the  least,  my  pretty  damsel.  ^ 
Mar.  Tliey  may  bwoast  as  they  will  o'  their 
manners,  but  they  have  nea  mare  manners  than  a 
miller's  horse,  I  can  tell  them  that  ;  that  I  can.  I 
wish  I  had  been  still  at  canny  Yatton. 
'  Gul.  As  you  have  so  great  a  liking  to  the  place, 
kvhy  would  you  leave  it? 

I  Mar.  Marry,  sur,  I  was  forced,  as  van  may  say, 
ito  leave  't :  the  'squire  wad  not  let  me  be.  By  my 
itruiy,  sir,  he  was  efer  after  me,  mworn,  noon,  and 
Ineeght.  If  I  wad  but  ha  consented  to  his  wicked 
iways,  I  might  ha'  had  gould  by  gopins,  that  I 
Imight.  "  Lo'  ye,  'squire,"  say  I,  "  you're  raista'en 
o'  me;  I'se  none  o'  thea  sort  o'  cattle  ;  I'se  a  var- 
Ituous  young  woman,  I'll  assure  ye  ;  ye're  other 
i'woke's  fwoke  ;  wad  ye  be  sike  a  tayslrel  as  to  ruin 
|me?"  But  oil  wadn't  do;  he  kept  following  and 
[following,  and  teasing  and  teasing  me  :  at  length, 
|run  I  telled  mv  auld  dame,  and  she  advised  me  to 
I  gang  to  London  to  be  out  of  his  way  ;  that  she  did, 
'like  an  onnist  woman  as  she  was.  I  went  to  my 
i cousin  Ishell,  and  says  I  to  her,  "  Ishell,"  says  I, 
|come,  will  you  goway  to  London?"  and  telled  her 
Ithe  hale  affair  atween  me  and  the  'squire.  "  Ods- 
|beed !"  says  she,  "  my  lass,  I'll  gang  wi'  thee  ti  t' 
iwarld'send."  And  away  we  come  in  good  yearnest. 
I  Gul.  It  was  a  very  vartuous  resolution.  Pray, 
how  old  are  you? 

j      Mar.  I'se  nineteen  come  Collop-Monday. 
I      Gul.   Would    you   undertake   a  housekeeper's 
I  place? 

I  Mar.  I'se  flaid  I  cannot  nianage't,  unless  it  were 
i  in  a  husbandman's  house. 

I      Gul.  it  is  a  very  substantial  farmer's  in  Buck- 
i  inghanishire:   I  am  sure  you  will  do;  I'll  set  you 
I  down  for  it.     Your  name? 
I      Mar.  Margery  iVloorpout,  an  ye  please. 
Gul.  How  do  you  spell  it? 

Mar.  Nay,  makins,   I  knaw  naught  o'  spelder- 
I  ing  :   I'se  nea  schollard. 

Gul.  Well,   I  shall  write  lo  him   this  evening. 
1  What  wages  do  you  ask? 


Mar.  Nay,  marry,  for  that  matter,  I  wadn't  be 
ower  stiff  about  wage. 

Gul.  Then  I  can  venture  to  assure  you  of  it. 
You  must  give  me  half-a-crown,  my  pretty  maid. 
Our  fee  is  only  a  shilling  for  a  common  place,  but 
for  a  housekeeper's  we  have  always  half-a-crowo. 

Mar.  There's  twea  shilling,  an'  yan,  tea,  three, 
four,  fave,  six  penn'orth  o'  bross,  with  a  thousand 
thanks.  God's  prayer  light  o'  you!  for  I'se  seer 
ye'rt  best  friend  I  have  met  wi'  sin  I  come  frae 
canny  Yatton,  that  you  are.  When  shall  I  coll 
again,  sir? 

Gul.  About  the  middle  of  the  next  week. 

Mar.  Sir,  an'  ye  please,  gud  mworning  to  you. 

\^Exit, 

Gul.  Good  morning  to  you,  dear,  vartuous  Mrs. 
3Iargery  Moorpout.  So,'  this  is  a  specimen  of 
Yorkshire  simplicity,  that  it  is— More  customers  I 

Enter  Scotchman. 

Well,  sir,  your  business  with  me? 

Scotch.  Gin  ye  be  the  maister  o' this  office,  my 
business  wi'  ye  is  to  spear  at  ye,  gin  ye  can  be  o' 
ony  service  till  a  peur  distressit  gentleman  ! 

Gul.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  a  gentleman  in 
distress  any  service  in  my  power,  especially  one  of 
your  country.  I  have  a  veneration  for  the  very 
name  of  Scotchman  ;  my  father  was  one. 

Scotch.  Troth,  ye  speak  vera  mickle  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  seem  to  hae  a  proper  sense  o'  national 
honour.  I'm  glad  that  I've  been  sae  fonsy  as  to  fa' 
into  sic  hand?.  Ye  maun  ken  that  my  family  is  as 
auncient  as  ony  i'  a'  Scotland,  and  that  by  diract 
lineal  deshent,  T  sprang  frae  the  great  Janiy  Mac- 
kintosh, who  was  a  preevy-counsellor  to  King 
Sandy  the  second. 

Gul.  A  very  considerable  origin,  indeed!  But, 
pray,  sir,  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  your 
present  distress? 

Scotch.  I'se  tell  ye  the  hale  matter:  when  I  was 
a  laddie  I  was  sae  daft  to  get  the  ill  wuU  o'  a'  my 
kin,  by  the  disgrace  I  had  brought  upo'  the  Mac- 
kintoshes, by  pitting  myself 'prentice  till  a  cankert 
auld  carle  o'  a  sword-slipper  in  Aberdeen,  vyhose 
bonny  daughter  I  was  so  unsonsy  as  to  click  a 
fancy  to. 

Gul.  Well,  sir? 

Scotch.  When  I  was  out  o'  my  'prenticeship,  I 
wanted  gear  to  begin  the  warld  wi' :  I  axed  a'  my 
friends,  but  they  girnit  at  me  like  the  vengeance. 
"  Hald  ye  there,'  lad!"  quo'  they:  "  Ye  maun  e'en 
pickle  i'  your  ain  poke  nuke."  "  As  ye  baked  ye 
may  brew."  An'  the  de'il  o'  owthergowd  or  siller; 
nae  no  sae  mickle  as  a  plack  or  a  bawbie  wad  they 
gi'  me,  unless  I  wad  betak'  mysel'  to  some  mare 
gentleman-like  occupation.  Weel,  sir,  I  was  forcit 
to  wale  a  new  business.  They  ga'  me  graith  enough 
to  buy  a  pack;  and  turned  travelling  merchant, 
whilk  the  English,  by  way  o'  derision,  ca'  a  pedder, 
that  I  might  nae  langer  be  a  disgrace  to  my  kin. 

Gul.  Why,  this  was  a  way  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Mackintoshes,  indeed! 

Scotch.  Right,  sir,  verra  right  a  truly.  But  wi' 
your  permussion,  I'se  speed  me  lo  the  tragical  part 
o'  my  storv  :  as  I  was  ganging  my  gale  towards 
Portsmouth,  I  was  atlackit  by  twa  robbers,  who 
gar'd  me  strip  frae  the  muckle  coat  o'  my  back  to 
my  vera  sark;  an'  rubbit  me  o'  a',  ay,  an'  mare  nor 
a'  I  could  ca'  my  ain.  An'  no  content  wi'  taking  my 
gudes,  they  ruggit  my  hair;  they  pou'd  me  by  the 
lugs  ;  they  brisset  and  skelpit  me  to  sic  a  gree,  that 
the  gore  blude  rin  into  my  breeks,  an'  my  skin  was 
amaist  as  black  as  pick  ;  nay,  when  I  graned  i' 
meikle  dool  an'  agonie,  the  fallows  leugh  at  my  pi- 
tifu'  mains,  ca'd  me  an  ill-fared  scabbit  tyke  ;  an' 
bad  me  begane  into  my  ain  crowdie  country  to  sell 
butler  an'  brunstane. 

Gul.  The  barbarous  villains!  Not  only  lo  rob 
and  abuse  you,  but  lo  insult  your  country. 
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Scotch.  I  wot,  it  wa8  a  downright  national  reflec- 
tion; an'  I'm  sic  a  loo'er  o'  my  country,  that  it  hurt 
me  mare  nor  a'  the  whacks  they  ga'me,  an'  the  loss 
o'  my  pack  into  the  bargain.  Weel,  sir,  I  am  now 
brought  to  the  maist  ruefu'  plight,  that  ever  peur 
fallow  was  in,  for  I  canna'  git  claiths  to  my  back, 
or  veetel  to  my  warae:  I'm  sae  blate  that  I  maun 
starve  to  deid,  or  I  can  ax  charity;  albeit,  I'm 
sae  hungry  that  I  could  make  a  braw  meal  upo' 
a  whin  sour  kail,  an'  ahaggise,  ta'en  aff  a  middling, 
gif  it  e'en  stank  like  a  brock. 

GuL  Poor  gentleman!  I  pity  your  condition  with 
all  my  heart. 

Scotch.  As  I  trudge  alang  the  wynds,  I  can  hear 
the  cawler  waiter,  I  drink  at  the  pump,  gang  jaup, 
jaup,  jaup,  i'  my  empty  kyte.  Except  a  bicker  o' 
gud  fat  brose,  an'  a  lunch  o'  salt  beef,  whilk  I  gat 
last  Sabbath  day  aboard  o'  a  wee  Scotch  barkie,  I 
La'  no  had  my  peur  wame  weel  steght  this  twa  owks 
an'  aboon  ;  an'  hunger,  ye  ken,  is  unco  fare  to  bide. 

Gul.  It  is  so,  indeed. 

Scotch,  Now,  gin  ye  can  pit  me  intill  ony  credi- 
table way  o'  getting  my  bread,  I  sail  rackon  it  a 
very  great  kyndness. 

Gul.  For  what  station  in  life  do  you  think  your- 
self littest? 

Scotch.  For  ony  station,  where  learning  is  neces- 
sary. I  care  na'  a  pickle  o'  sneshing  what  it  be. 
Ye  may  ken,  by  my  elocution,  I'm  a  man  o'  nae 
sma'  lair.  I  was  sae  weel-leered,  that  ilka  auld  wife 
in  Aberdeen  wad  turn  up  the  whites  of  her  e'en  like 
a  mass  John  at  kirk,  an'  crj-,  "  Ay,  God  guide  us  ! 
what  a  pauky  chiel  is  Donald  !  He's  sae  aidgabbit 
tha'  a  speaks  like  a  print  buke.  I  could  like  vera 
weel  to  be  a  Latin  secretary  till  a  minister  o'  state, 
an'  can  say,  wi'out  vanity,  I'm  as  fit  for  an  office  as 
ony  man  i'  the  British  dominions. 

Gul.  Then  you  understand  Latin  1 

Scotch.  Latin  !  Hoot  awa'  man  !  hoot  awa',  ye 
daft  gowk!  do  ye  jeer  a  body!  a  Scotchman,  an' 
not  unnerstan' Latin!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  veragude  joke 
a  truly  !  unnerstan'  Latin,  quo'he  !  Why,  we  speak 
it  better  nor  ony  o'  his  majesty's  subjects,  an'  wi' 
the  genuine  original  pronunciation,  too.  I'se  gi'you 
a  specimen  frae  that  wutty  chiel,  Maister  Ovid: 

Parve,  nee  invidio,  sine  me,  liber,  ibis  in  urbem, 
Hei  mihi,  quod  Domino  non  licet  ire  tuo ! 

Now,  ken  ye,  man,  whether  I  unnerstand  Latin  or 
no? 

Gul.  Oh  !  sir,  I  see  you  are  a  complete  Latinist. 
Well,  if  we  can't  fall  in  for  the  secretary,  suppose 
you  should  take  up  with  translating  awhile,  till 
something  better  offer?  there  are  pretty  pickings, 
very  comfortable  pickings,  now  and  then,  to  be 
had  in  that  way. 

Scotch.  Ony  thing  at  present  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  my  wame,  there  is  no  an  under  the  dignity  o'  my 
family.  Ye  ken  the  aid  saw,  beggars  inun  na  be 
choosers:  for  that  matter,  I'se  no  repine,  gif  I  can 
but  e'en  git  bannocks,  an'  sneeshing,  till  something 
better  fa'  out. 

Gul.  Give  me  your  name  and  place  of  abode, 
and  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  very  shortly. 

Scotch.  Donald  Mackintosh,  gentleman  ;  at  Mais- 
ter Archibald  Buchanan's,  a  tobacco-merchant,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Highlander  and  snuff-biedder,  ower 
anenst  King  James's-stairs,  Shadwell.  {Gulivell 
writes.)  What's  your  charge,  sir? 

Gul.  Only  a  shilling,  sir:  'tis  a  perquisite  for  my 
clerk. 

Scotch.  There  it's  for  ye,  sir.  {Gives  money.) 
I  was  fain  to  borrow't  o'  Sandy  Ferguson,  the 
coal-heaver;  for  the  de'il  a  bodle  had  I  o'  my  ain. 

Gul.  Have  you  got  anybody  to  give  you  a  cha- 
racter! 

Scotch.  In  troth,  I  canna  say  I  ha'  e'en  now.  I 
k«n  no  living  saul  in  London  but  Sandy  an'  my 
landlord,  that  I  would  ax  sic  a  favour  o' ;    and 


ablins  their  karecter  o'  me  would  no  be  thought 
sufficient. 

Gul.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  no  very  great  matter:  it 
would  have  saved  you  a  trifle;  for  when  we  make 
characters,  we  must  be  paid  for  them.  We  have 
characters,  as  jockies  have  pedigrees,  from  five 
shillings  to  five  guineas. 

Scotch.  Weel,  sir,  we  may  tank  o'  that  anither 
time  :  gin  ye  succeed,  ye'se  find  me  no  ungratefu'. 
Ye  sail  see  I  ha'  no  sae  raikle  o'  thefau'se  English- 
man wi'  me,  as  to  be  forgetfu'  o'  my  benefactors. 
I'm  afeard  I've  been  vera  fasheous  ;  howe'er,  I'se 
fash  ye  nae  langer,  but  gang  my  wa's  home.  Sir, 
your  vera  abliged  servant.  Ik  gude  troth,  this  is  a 
rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simiUima  cygno.    \_Exit, 

Gul,  Your  most  obedient,  good  Mr.  Latin  secre- 
tary. There  goes  one  of  the  many  fools  that  owe 
their  ruin  to  family  pride.  Mr.  Williams,  give  an 
eye  to  the  office  ;  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

lExit. 
ACT  II. 

Scene  I A  Register  Office.  \ 

Enter  GuLWELL,  meeting  WILLIAMS.  ' 

Gul.  Her  ladyship  hath  released  me  sooner  than  i 
I  expected.  Go,  get  the  instrument  finished,  Mr. 
Williams.  [Exit  Williams.l  A  comb-brush  for 
Lady  Vixen.  {Writing.)  This,  I  believe,  will  be 
the  one-and-twentieth  she  hath  had  from  my  office 
within  these  two  years  :  a  special  customer,  i'faitb  ! 
Heyday  !  Who  have  we  here"?  A  spruce  coxcomb 
of  the  military  cast. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  LE  BrUSH. 

Capt.  Sir,  your  most  obedient.  Pray,  a'n't  yoa 
Mr.  Geoffry  Gulweil,  esquire'! 

Gul.  The  same,  sir. 

Capt,  Then  I  am  come  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you. 

Gul.  Your  business,  good  sir? 

Capt.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  an  ensign  in  a 
new  raised  ridgmen,  to  which  post  I  was  advanced 
through  the  interest  of  my  very  good  friend  and 
acquaintance,  Lord  Pliant;  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve  many  years  in  tlie  capacity  of  valet-de- 
chambre.  But,  sir,  though  formerly  a  servant,  I 
am  a  gentleman  born,  and  have  had  the  honour  of 
an  university  iddication. 

Gul.  Sir,  I  make  no  doubt  of  it;  you  have  the 
appearance  of  a  man  of  consequence  :  may  I  crave 
your  name  and  family? 

Capt.  My  name,  sir,  is  Le  Brush.  I  am  com- 
monly called  Brush,  but  Le  Brush  is  the  name  my 
family  was  arriginally,  nay,  even  so  lately  as  Harry 
the  Eight,  known  by:  a  name,  sir,  given  by  way  of 
distinction  to  one  of  my  auntsisters,  that  was  ge- 
neral under  All-afraid  the  Great,  for  so  victoriously 
sweeping  away  hole  armies  of  the  enemy.  Our 
family  had  all  their  estates  confisticated  in  the  broils 
between  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  line  ;  so  that 
their  predecessors  have  been  a  little  out  of  repair 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  name  regenerated  into 
plain  Brush. 

Gul.  Sir,  as  your  family  hath  been  so  long  re- 
duced how  came  you  by  the  education  you  talk  of? 

Capt.  Sir,  I  was  taught  to  read  and  write  free- 
gratis  for  nothing,  at  a  charit3'-school ;  and  attended 
Lord  Pliant  to  the  university  ;  where,  you  know, 
there  are  man}'  opportunities  for  a  man  of  talons  to, 
improve  himself. 

Gul.  Right,  sir;  such  opportunities,  that  I  have 
frequently  known  a  valet  return  from  thence  full  as 
wise  as  his  master. 

Capt.  Egad !  sir,  I  see  very  plainly'  you're  a 
gentleman,  that  knows  what's  what. 

Gul.  And  pray.  Captain,  what  were  your  favour-, 
ite  studies  at  college'! 

Capt.  Logic  and  poetry;  the  only  two  studies  fit 
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jr  a  gentleman  :  as  the  first  will  teach  you  to  cheat 
iie  devil,  and  the  other  to  charm  the  ladies. 
:  Gul.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  confer- 
:ice  with  you  on  the  latter;  for  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
ibbler  in  it.  t  u  j- 

Cattt.  Then,  serously,  as  a  friend,  I  would  dis- 
lade  yon  to  look  out  d— d  sharp,  or,  upon  my 
)nl,  you'll  catch  a  Tartar!  for  1  have  not  met 
ith  anybody  that  was  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  me 
>i  poetry,  lor  a  long  serius  of  time.     But,  sir,  as 

am  in  haste,  we  had  better  refer  the  dispute, 
t  present.  Any  other  time  I  am  at  your  service 
)r  a  confab  of  a  few  hours.  I  shall  run  through 
iiy  business  with  as  brief  prolixity  as  possible.— 
lit  a  country  town,  where  I  was  recruiting,  I  had 
lie  good  fortune  to  pick  up  a  maiden  lady,  pretty 
Veil  stricken  in  years,  with  a  fortune  of  three 
iousand  pounds  in  the  stocks.  Now,  sir,  as  the 
iterest  of  the  money,  and  my  present  pay,  will 
icarcely  be  sufficient  to  maintain  me,  (for  you 
;now,  sir,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  is  anonymous 
iharacters,  and  a  man  in  my  office  must  live  up  to 
lis  dignity,)  I  say,  sir,  as  the  interest  of  the 
aoney  is  d— d  low,  I  have  a  desire  to  purchase  a 
jornetcy,  or  a  company  of  foot,  that  I  may  be 
letter  able  to  live  like  a  gentleman. 

Gul.  Posts  of  that  kind  frequently  fall  under  ray 
ijsposal.  I  think  it  a  prudent  and  honourable  in- 
lention  in  you  ;  as,  in  case  of  mortality,  the  provi- 
ion  for  your  lady  will  be  larger. 
1  Capt.  Pooh  !  d— n  the  old  hag!  I  don  t  care  if 
!be  devil  had  her!  I  have  been  married  above 
iwo  months,  and  was  as  tired  of  her  in  the  first 
brtnight,  as  a  modern  man  of  quality  after  a 
Iwelvemonths' cohabitation.  I  have,  for  these  hve 
Iveeks  past,  done  everything  in  my  power  to  break 
ler  heart ;  but,  egad  !  it  is  made  of  such  tough 
,tuft",  such  penetrable  stuff',  (as  my  friend  Shak- 
peare  calls  it,')  that  I  believe  I  sha'n't  be  able  to 
defect  the  business,  d— e  !  In  short,  my  disap- 
jointmenl  has  thrown  me  into  such  a  devilish  de- 
imma,  that  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  I  know,  for  the 
jjood  and  soul  of  me,  how  to  execrate  myself  out 
i)f  it !  For  I  want  to  be  rid  of  her,  most  cursedly, 
Ihat's  certain !  n        •      u 

•  Gul.  There  are  ways,  many  ways,  Captain,  by 
which  such  a  business  may  be  brought  about, 
i  Capt.  True,  sir ;  my  sergeant,  Tom  Spatter- 
dash,  who  is  a  d— d  cute  dog,  as  any  in  the  cop- 
percan  system— You  don't  know  Tom,  do  you, 
sir' 

i     Gul.  I  can't  say  I  have  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. .      11      X  /•  11 

I  Capt  Oh  !  the  most  drollest,  comicallest  fellow 
in  the  whole  universe,  egad  !  As  I  was  a  saying, 
iTom  oflered  me,  for  ten  guineas,  to  give  her  a 
idose;  but,  no,  no;  d— e,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I  II 
■not  poison  the  old  beldam,  neither;  it  will  be  the 
mote  fashionable  way  to  break  her  heart. 
I  Gul.  Sir,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  would  beg 
ileave  to  ask  why  you  are  so  desirous  of  parting 
'with  a  woman,  who  has  been  so  great  a  benetac- 
'tress  to  youl  I  should  be  afraid  your  patron  and 
(his  lady  would  resent  such  behaviour.  Will  you 
!be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  question  with  truth. 
1  Capt.  Truth,  sir,  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  amabie 
ithing,  and  what  every  gentleman  ought  to  make 
use  of,  as  Mr.— what's  his  name?— one  of  the  old 
Roman  philosophers,— Pythogorus,  I  believe,— 
ay  'squire  Pythogorus  it  was,  who  used  to  say, 
I''  Sockratus  is  mv  friend,  Pluto  is  my  friend  ;  but 
I  truth  is  more  my' friend."  So  say  I  ;  Lord  Pliant 
'is  my  friend.  Lady  Pliant  is  my  friend  ;  but  truth 
'  is  more  my  friend.  And  though  some  persons  wi 
i  affirm  that  truth  ought  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times,  vet  no  philosopher,  nor  nobody  else,  would 
I  ever  venture  to  affirm,  but  that  truth  ought  to  be 
spoken  at  some  times  ;  which  being  granted,— I 
)  say,  sir,  which  being  granted,  it  must  follow,  ne- 


cessarilv  follow,  sir,  that  though  truth  ought  not 
to  be  spoken  at  all  times,  occasions,  and  seasons, 
yet  seasonable  truths  may  be  occasionally  spoken 
at  all  times;  but  this,  siV,  is  the  very  profundity 
of  logic,  and,  coii.sequently,  out  of  the  reach  of 
every  capacity  ;  wherefore,  I  shall  descend  into 
the  spear  of  common  sense,  to  be  the  better  under- 
stood. 

Gul.  Sir,  I  must  acknowledge  that  your  ar- 
guments are  very  sublime  and  logical ;  but  yet 
they  are  no  answer  to  my  question.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  too  rude  to  press  you  on  the  occasion  ; 
there  may  be  some  ladv  in  the  case,  who — 

Capl.  Egad!  sir,  you're  in  the  light!  I  had 
not  been  married  above  ten  days,  when  I  fell  most 
consuraedlj  in  love  with  a  niece  of  my  wife's  ;  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  with  a  d— d  large  fortune:  a  most 
exquasit  creature,  upon  my  soul  !  In  short,  she 
is  the  hole  tote  of  my  desires.  As  that  there 
black  fellar  in  the  plav— Othello  Moor,  I  think 
they  call  him,  says— "  Perdition  catch  ray  soul 
but  I  do  love  her  ;  and  when  I  love  her  not, 
chaos  is  come  again!" 

Gul.  Pray,  Captain,  who  is  that  Chaos? 

Capl.  "  And  when  I  love  her  not,  chaos  is  come 
again !"  Oh  !  a  d— d  line  sentiment  as  ever  was 
uttered!    the  most   sentimental  sentiment   in    the 

world!  .     I       rii        1 

Gul.  But,  Captain,  I  ask  who  is  that  Chaos  ! 
Capt.  Chaos!  Lard  bless  you  !  you  partend  you 
don't  know  ;  a  man  of  your  years  and  understand- 
ing, too!     Fie,   fie!   Mr.  Gulwell,   none  of  your 
tricks  upon  travellers!  .         ^  j, 

Gul.  Sir,  I  seldom  ask  the  meaning  of  a  word  1 
understand. 

Capt.  Then  you  must  know,  chaos  is  a— my 
dear,  it  is  a— a— a— ( J«cZ«.)  Zounds  !  what  shall  I 
say?  The  devil  chaos  him!— It  is  a— I  can't  find 
words  to  express  myself  properly— It  is  impossible 
to  divine  it  literally;  but  chaos— when  a  man 
speaks  of  chaos  in— in  a  general  way,  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say— chaos— chaos— I  can't  divine  it 
otherwise,  for  the  blood  and  soul  of  me! 

Gul.  You  have  not  divined  it  at  all;  at  least, 
not  to  my  satisfaction.  I  suppose,  by  the  con- 
nexion, it  signifies  dislike,  p  J.  ,., 

Capt.  Right,  sir;  it  is  a— a— kind  of  dislike; 
but  not,  as  one  may  say,  a— a— an  absolute  dis- 
like.—But,  sir,  to  porceed  in  my  story  :  if  I  could 
hut  break  my  wife's  heart,  I  should  assuredly 
marry  my  niece  in  less  than  a  month  alter  her  de- 
cease. A  seperate  maintenance  won't  do,  or  Mrs. 
Le  Brush  should  have  it  with  all  my  soul ;  but,  if 
we  part,  you  know,  all  hopes  of  breaking  her 
heart  are  over.  She  has  oflered  to  seperate,  if  I 
would  give  her  two  hundred  pounds  in  ready 
rhino,  and  annually  allow  her  for  life,  an  annual 
provision  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  every  year. 
Gul.  Which  you've  refused,  I  suppose? 
Capt.  Refused!  most  certainly,  sir.  I  was  al- 
most putrihed  with  astonishment  at  the  agregious 
impudence  of  her  demand.  I  shall  not  consent  to 
allow  her  a  shilling  more  than  fifteen  a  year.  Mie 
may  live  comfortably,  very  comfortably  on  it,  in 
the  North.  „  , 

Gul.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  fifteen  pounds  a  year  a 
very  genteel  allowance;  especially  as  she  brought 
you  so  small  a  trifle  as  three  thousand! 

Capt.  I  think  so  too,  egad!  But  these  old  di- 
vils  have  no  conscience  at  all,  d— e  !  Well, 
sir  you'll  give  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  raay  hear  of  rae  at  Mrs.  Dresden's,  a  milliner, 
under  the  Peeaches  in  Common  Garden. 

Gul.  (  Writing.)  Very  well,  sir.  I  11  talk  with  a 
principal  about  your  aftair,  this  evening. 

Capt.  There,  sir.  {Gives  him  money.)  You  11 
take  care  to  beat  him  down  as  low  as  possible. 

Gul.  You  may  depend  on  my  best  endeavours, 
most  noble  Captain,— [Exi<  Captain  Le  Brush.\- 
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scoundrel !  I  should  have  said.  Why,  this  fellow's 
a  greater  rascal  than  myself!  But  what  can  be 
expected  from  a  coxcorab  of  his  stamp ! — More 
company  ? 

Enter  an  Irishman. 

Irish.  My  dear  honey,  I  am  come  to  shee  if  you 
have  f.ommisheration  enough  in  your  bowelsh  to  a 
poor  Irisliman,  to  get  him  a  plaish. 

Gul.  What  sort  of  a  place  are  you  fit  for? 

Irish.  Upon  my  slialvashion,  joy,  d'ye  see?  I 
am  fit  for  any  plaish  alive  !  I  have  strength  and 
bonesh  enough  in  this  carcash  of  mine,  to  do  all  the 
work  in  the  world. 

Gul.  Have  you  ever  been  in  service? 

Irish.  In  shervish  !  No,  to  be  sure  1  have  not ! — 
Yes,  by  St.  Patrick,  ever  since  I  was  so  big  as  a 
potato ! 

Gul.  With  whom  did  you  last  live? 

Irish.  With  'squire  Maclellan,  of  Killybegs. 

Gul.  Killybegs!  Where  the  deuce  is  that? 

Irish.  Why,  where  the  devil  should  it  be  but  in 
Ireland,  my  dear  honey? 

Gul.  But  what  part  of  Ireland  ?  what  province  ? 
what  county? 

Irish.  It  is  in  the  provinsh  of  Donegal,  in  the 
county  of  Ulster.  It  is  an  inland  sea-port  town, 
where  they  catch  the  best  pickled  herrings  in  Eng- 
land. By  my  fet !  he  was  the  best  man  of  a 
maishter  between  Derry  and  Youghall.  Arrah  !  I 
shall  never  live  so  well  with  nobody  else,  unless  I 
go  back  to  live  with  him  again  ! 

Gul.  As  he  was  so  good  a  master,  hovr  came  you 
to  leave  him? 

Irish.  Leave  him,  joy !  becanse  he  wanted  to 
make  a  bug  and  a  fool  of  me.  When  I  went  to  go 
to  plough  and  harrow,  he  would  insist  on  my 
yoking  the  dear  creatures,  the  mulesh,  by  the 
necks,  instead  of  the  tailish. 

Gul.  The  tails!  Why,  is  that  the  Irish  custom 
in  ploughing  ? 

Irish.  Ay,  upon  my  conscience,  it  is,  joy!  and 
the  best  cushtom,  that  ever  was  born  in  the  world. 
I'll  give  you  a  reason  for  it,  honey:  you  know, 
when  the  trashes  are  fastened  to  the  tail,  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  free ;  and  when  all  the  carcash 
but  the  tail  goes  along,  the  tail  must  follow  of 
course:  besides,  honey,  all  the  world  knows  that 
the  strength  of  every  human  creature  lies  in  the 
tail.  Arrah  !  he  wanted  to  bodder  me  with  his 
d —  English  tricks  !  but  the  devil  burn  me,  if  ho- 
nest Paddy  would  not  have  left  twenty  places,  if 
he  had  been  in  them,  all  at  once,  sooner  than  be 
put  out  of  the  way  of  his  country. 

Gul.  You  were  certainly  in  the  right ;  I  com- 
mend your  spirit.  But,  pray,  how  have  you  lived 
since  you  came  to  London  ? 

Irish.  Lived,  honey  !  as  a  great  many  live  in 
London — nobody  knows  how.  By  my  shoul  !  I 
have  only  picked  up  five  thirteens  for  these  four 
weeks  and  a  half! 

Gul.  (Aside.)  A  special  raw-boned  fellow  this  ! 
he  will  do  for  America:  I'll  send  word  to  my  ne- 
phew Trappum. — Would  you  like  to  go  abroad, 
friend? 

Irish.  Ay,  my  dear  honey  !  any  way  in  England, 
or  in  Scotland  ;  but  I  do  not  like,  d'ye  see,  to  live 
out  of  my  native  kingdom. 

Gul.  Oh !  it's  only  a  very  short  voyage  ;  a  little 
round  the  Land's  End.  A  gentleman  has  taken  a 
very  considerable  farm  in  the  west;  and  if  I  could 
prevail  on  him  to  hire  yon,  you  would  have  the 
sole  management  of  it.  'Twould  be  the  making  of 
you.     You  can  write,  I  suppose  ? 

Irish.  Yes,  upon  my  conscience,  that  I  can  very 
well — may  mark,  honey,  that's  all.  Bat  that's  no- 
thing, my  dear  ;  I  could  get  anybody  to  write  for 
me,  if  they  did  but  know  how. 

Gul.  That's  true.    Well,  I  shall  see  the  gentle- 


man this  evening,  and  have  a  little  close  talk  witli 
him  about  you.  ,' 

Irish.  Upon  my  shoul,  the  most  shivilest  per-  1 
son,  d'ye  see,  that  ever  I  met  with,  since  I  was  an  ^ 
Irishman.    {Aside.)  \ 

Gul.  Where  do  you  lodge,  friend?  .l 

Irish.  At  the  Harp  and  Spinning  Wheel,  in  Far-'    , 
thing-fields;  Wapping;  in  a  room  of  my  own,  that 
I  hire  at  nine-pence  a  week. 

Gul.  Your  name?  i  i 

Irish.  Patrick  O'Carrol.  ' 

Gul.  O'Carrol !    Give  me  your  hand  ;  we  musiil  ii| 
be  cousins.     My  great-grandmother  was  an  O'Car^*! 
rol !  I  yl 

Irish.  Was  she,  by  St.  Patrick?  Then  we  raastj 
be  cousins,  sure  enough!    Where  was  she  born?      « 

Gul.  At  what  do  you  call  the  place,  wherei. 
'squire  O'Carrol  lives  ?  p 

Irish.  What,  Provost  O'Carrol?  P 

Gul.  Ay,  the  Provost.  ' 

Irish.  Oh!  you're  a  soft  lad  !  you  don't  knowilji 
was  Ballishanny  ?  I 

Gul.  Right;  that  is  the  very  place!  Well,  j 
cousin,  I  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted! ' 
with  you.  '  I 

Irish.    And  so  should  poor  Paddy,  by  my  fetlj, 
You   cannot   conceive    how    my    heart  dances   ini 
the  inside   of  my   bowelsh,   to  see  a   relation  inu 
this  part  of  the  world,  where   I  expected  to  see] 
nobody  at  all.     Do,  honey,   put  your  head   here] 
to  feel.     Fet!  joy,  it  beats,  and  beats,  and  beats, 
and  jumps  about  in   my    belly,    like    a  brustled 
pea  in  a  fire-shovel.     Arrah !  I  knew  you  to  be 
better  than  half  an  Irishman,  by  your  shivility  toi 
strangers. 

Gul.  Ay,  I  wish  I  were  wholly  so  ;  but  it  wa9> 
my  misfortune  to  be  born  in  England. 

Irish.  Upon  my  conscience,  that  was  almost  poor 
Paddy's  misfortune,  too!  I  was  begot  in  England; 
but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  went  over  tO' 
Ireland  to  be  born. 

Gul.  Well,  cousin,  if  you  will  call  on  me  to- 
morrow morning,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give  yoa 
joy  of  your  place. 

Irish.  I  shall,  my  dear  cushin.  Arrah!  now,  if  I; 
were  but  my  father,  who  has  been  dead  these  se- 
ven years,  I  should  be  making  a  song  upon  yoai 
for  this  shivility. 

Gul.  Your  father?  What  was  he? 

Irish.  A  true  Irish  poet,  my  dear ;  he  could' 
neither  read  nor  write.  By  my  fet !  honey,  he 
wrote  many  an  excellent  new  song.  I  have  one  of 
his  upon  Mogjy  Maclachlen,  a  young  virgin  in 
Sligo,  who  he  fell  in  love  with,  after  she  had  two 
love-begots  at  one  time  to  'squire  Concannon. 

Gul.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  if  you  havelti 
on  you. 

Irish.  Oh!  yes,  my  dear  creature,  I  always 
carry  it  upon  me:  it  is  in  my  head,  honey  ;  yen  i 
shall  see  it  in  a  minute,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  ■ 
to  sing  it. 

Gul.  With  all  my  heart,  cousin. 

Irish.  The  devil  burn  me,  now,  honey,  if  I  can  ' 
think  of  the  right  tune,  because  it  never  had  any 
tune  at  all.    However,  it  will  go  to  Larry  Gro- 
ghran. 

Gul.  By  all  means,  let's  have  it, 

AIR. — Irishman. 
My  siveet  pretty  Mog,  you're  as  soft  as  a  bog. 
And  as  ivild  as  a  kitten,  as  wild  as  a  kitten: 
Those  eyes  in  your  face — oh  !  pity  my  case! 
Poor  Paddy  have  smitten,  poor  Paddy  have  smit'i 
ten. 
Far  softer  than  silk,  and  as  fair  as  new  milk, 

Your  lily-white  hand  is,  your  lily-white  hand  is  / 
Yotir  shape's  like  a  pail,  from  your  head  to  your  tail. 
You're  straight  as  a  wand  is,  you're  straight  as  a 
wand  is. 
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Your  lips  red  as  cherries,  ami  your  eurUng  hair  is 

As  black  as  the  devil,  as  black  as  the  devil; 
Vour  breath  is  as  sweet,  too,  as  any  potato. 

Or  orange  from  Seville,  or  orange  from  Seville. 
When  dress  d  in  your  bodice,  you  trip  like  a  goddess. 

So  nimble,  so  frisky  ;  so  nimble,  so  frisky ; 
A  kiss  on  your  cheek  ( 'tis  so  soft  and  so  sleek) 

Would  warm  me  like  ivhiikij,  would  warm  me  like 
whisky, 

I  grunt  and  I  pine,  like  a  pig  or  a  stvine, 
'     Because  i/ou're  so  cruel,  because  you're  so  cruel; 
No  rest  I  can  take,  and  asleep  or  awake, 
i     /  dream  of  my  jejeel,  I  dream  of  my  jewel. 
\Ynur  hate,  then,  give  over,  nor  Paddy,  your  lover, 
I     So  cruelly  handle,  so  cruelly  handle; 
[Or  Paddy  must  die,  like  a  pig  in  a  sty, 
Or  snnff  of  a  candle,  or  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Gul.  I  thank  you  very  kindly ;  it  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable song.  Well,  you  will  be  here  at  nine  to- 
morrow ? 

j  Irish.  You  may  be  certain  of  my  coming,  my 
dear  cu.siiin. 

i  Gul.  But,  harkyel  be  sure  not  to  mention  a 
{word  of  this  affair  lo  any  person  whatsoever.  1 
iwould  not  have  it  get  wind,  lest  anybody  should 
be  applying  to  the  gentleman. 

1  Irish.  Oh  !  let  Paddy  alone  for  that,  my  dear 
icrealure  ;  I  am  too  cunning  to  mention  it  to  nohody 
jbut  my  uown  shelf.  Well,  your  servant,  my  dear 
cushin.  [Exit. 

I  Gul.  Your  servant,  your  servant!  We  must  have 
(this  fellow  indented  as  soon  as  possible:  he  will 
ifetch  a  rare  price  in  the  plantations. 

Enter  Mks.  DOGGEREL  and  a  Girl. 
Heyday  !  what  whimsical  figure  is  this  1  she  ap- 
peiiis  to   be  of  the  family  of  the  Slammekins. — 
{Aside.) 

Mrs.  D.  Mr.  Office-keeper, — I  forget  your  name, 
tlioagh  I  have  seen  it  so  often  in  print. 

Gul.  Gulvvell,  madam.     Pray,  be  seated. 

Mrs.  D.  I  come,  Mr.  Gulwell,  to  inquire  after  a 
iperson  that  can  write  short-hand  :  I  want  an  araan- 
luensis. 

Gul.  An  amanuensis,  madam? 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  sir;  an  amanuensis  to  take  down 
imy  ideas  :  they  flow  upon  me  in  sach  torrents, 
Ithat  I  cannot  commit  them  to  paper,  a  tenth  part 
so  fast  as  I  could  wish.  My  name,  sir,  is  not  alto- 
jgether  unknown  in  the  literary  world.  You  have, 
undoubtedly,  heard  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Slalter- 
Inella  Doggerel,  the  dramatic  poetess "! — Eh!  have 
iDot  you  ? 

1  Gul.  Oh!  yes,  madam,  ten  thousand  times! — 
\{Aside.)  Though  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  ever  I 
I  heard  of  the  name  before  ! 

Mrs.  D.  I  have  written  Mr. — a — a — What's 
iyour  name,  sir? 

I  Gul.  Gulwell,  mamma,  is  the  gentleman's  name. 
I  Mrs.  D.  Ay,  ay,  child. — I  have  written,  Mr. 
jCulwell,  no  less  than  nine  tragedies,  eight  come- 
idies,  seven  tragi-comedies,  six  farces,  five  operas, 
jfour  masques,  three  oratorios,  two  mock-tragedies, 
and  one  tragi-comi-operatico-magico-farcico-pas- 
|toral-dramatic  romance,  making,  in  the  whole,  as 
iScrnb  says,  five  and  forty. 
i      Girl.  Yes,  sir,  live  and  forty. 

Gul.  And  pray,  madam,  how  many  of  them  have 
Ibeen  brought  upon  the  stage  ? 
i  Mrs.  D.  Not  one,  sir;  but  that  is  no  diminu- 
ition  of  their  merit;  for  while  the  stage  is  under  the 
idirection  of  people  that  scribble  themselves,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  are  so  backward  in  producing  the 
works  of  others.  As  what-do-you-call-'em  says 
in  the  play,  "Who  the  devil  cares  for  any  man 
Ithat  has  more  wit  than  himself?"  Eh!  Mr.  Gul- 
well? 


I  Gul.  Very  true,  madam.  But  suppose  we  should 
beat  about  for  a  patron  among  the  great! 

Mrs.  D.  A  patron,  quotha !  Why,  the  very 
word,  applied  as  an  encouiager  of  literary  merit, 
is  almost  obsolete.  Yon  might  as  soon  find  a  real 
patriot,  as  a  real  patron.  Our  great  men  are  too 
much  engaged  in  the  trifles  and  follies  of  the  age, 
to  give  themselves  any  concern  about  dramatic 
genius.  Indeed,  if  I  could  submit  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  science  of  gaming,  a  new  history  of 
peerage,  or  an  essay  on  improving  the  breed  of 
rnnning-horses,  perhaps  some  of  our  right  honour- 
able jockies  might  vouchsafe  to  give  me  a  re- 
conmiendation  to  their  brother  jockies  of  the  thea- 
trical turf. 

Gul.  Madam,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  well-writ- 
ten pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  could  not 
fail  of  procuring  you  a  patron. 

Mrs.  D.  And  so  you  would  have  me  sacrifice 
ray  conscience  to  interest,  you  strange  creature, 
you  ? 

Gul.  Conscience,  madam  !  What  have  authors, 
that  write  for  bread,  to  do  with  conscience  ?  A 
learned  professor  in  the  law,  though  he  has  amassed 
even  a  ministerial  fortune  at  the  bar,  will,  for  a  few 
guineas,  prostitute  his  eloquence,  by  pleading  in  a 
bad  cause;  then  why  should  not  a  poor  devil  of  an 
author,  against  his  conscience,  brandish  his  pen  in 
a  political  squabble,  to  keep  himself  from  starving. 

Mrs.  D.  iiai  what  author  of  true  genius  could 
ever  stoop  to  write  a  parcel  of  dull  stuff  about 
inns  and  outs?  No,  no;  depend  on't,  the  most 
certain  way  to  get  my  pieces  on  the  stage,  will  be 
to  go  on  the  stage  myself.  Many  ricketty,  dra- 
matic brats  have  been  allowed  to  crawl  on  the 
stage,  which  would  never  have  made  their  theatri- 
cal appearance,  if  they  had  not  been  of  theatrical 
parentasie. 

Gul.  Madam,  your  observation  is  very  just. 

Mrs.  D.  But,  pray,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
person  ?  With  a  lar^e  hoop,  instead  of  this  trollop- 
pee,  should  I  not  make  a  tolerably  elegant  figure  in 
tragedy,  nay,  not  to  say  magnificent  one? 

Gul.  The  most  elegant  and  magnificent  in  the 
world. 

Mrs,  D.  I  once  played  Belvidera  with  some  of 
my  city  acquaintance,  and  got  such  prodigious 
applause,  that  Mr.  Alderman  Loveturtle  came 
waddling  up  to  me,  with  a — "  Madam,  you  have 
played  the  part  so  finely,  that  though  I  love  good 
eating  and  drinking  better  than  anything  in  the 
world,  I  would  mortify  upon  bread  and  water  a 
whole  month,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  play 
it  again. 

Gul.  Madam,  you  are  an  excellent  mimic. 

Mrs.  D.  And  what  has  raised  the  reputation  of 
some  performers  so  much  as  mimicry?  But  I'll 
give  you  a  speech  out  of  Belvidera's  mad  scene. 

Gul.  Madam,  you  will  oblige  me  greatly. 

Girl.  My  mamma  speaks  it  delightfully,  I  assure 
you,  sir. 

Mrs.  D.  Take  my  cap,  Melpomene;  I  must 
have  my  hair  about  my  ears;  there  is  no  playing  a 
mad  scene  without  dishevelled  hair. 

"  Ha  !  look  there! 
My  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  loo! — vanish' d! 
Here  they  ivent  down: — Oh!  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 
Ho!  Jaffier!  Jafjier!" 

Girl.  Pray,  don't  cry,  mamma;  don't  cry,  (  Weeps') 

Mrs.  I).  Pray,  Mr.  Gulliver,  lend  me  your 
hand  to  help  me  up.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  acting? 

Gul.  I'm  asfonish'd  at  it.  Why  don't  you  apply 
to  the  managers  ? 

Girl.   My  mamma  did  apply  to  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  anil  spoke  that  very  speech. 

Gul,  And  what  did  he  say  ?  Was  he  not  in  rap- 
tures. 
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Mrs.  D.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  did  nothing  all 
the  while  but  titter,  and  he!  he  !  he! 

Girl.  Yes,  he  did  nothing  but  he!  he!  he! 

Gul.  Titter,  and  he!  he!  he! 

(  They  all  force  a  laugh.) 

Mrs.  D,  Yes,  yes ;  I  shall  breed  her  up  my- 
self. With  her  own  capabilities  and  my  instruc- 
tions, I  don't  doubt  but  she  will  make  all  our  tra- 
gedy lieroiries  turn  pale  ;  she  will  eclipse  them  nil, 
I  warrant  her;  I  have  already  taught  her  the  part 
of  Sappho,  in  my  two-act  tragedy  of  that  name. 
Give  the  gentleman  a  S|)eech,  Melpomene. 

Girl.  Yes,  mamma.     Where  shall  1  begin  7 

Mrs.  D.  At  "  Oh!  Phaon,  Phaoii!"  You  are 
to  observe,  sir,  that  all  my  tragedies  are  written  in 
heroics  ;  I  hate  your  blank  verse  ;  it  is  but  one  re- 
move from  prose,  and  consequently  not  sublime 
enough  for  tragedy.     Now,  begin,  Melly. 

Girl.  "  Oh!  Phaon,  Phaon!    could  my  eyes  im- 
part, 
The  swelling  throes  and  tumults  of  my  heart — " 

Mrs.  D.  "  The  swelling  throes  and  tumults  of 
my  heart!"  Child,  you  are  too  languid  by  ten  thou- 
sand degrees.  Your  sister.  Calliope,  would  speak 
it  abundantly  better.  Nay,  little  Clio,  that  is  not 
quite  three  years  old,  could  not  speak  it  worse. 
Give  it  more  energy,  child.  Set  yourself  a  heaving 
like  a  trapjedian  out  of  breath.  It  should  be  spoken 
thus  :  ''  The  swelling  throes  andtumuUs  of  my  heart." 

Girl.  "  The  swelling   throes  and  tumults  of  my 
heart. 
Thou  never  wouldst  thy  Sappho's  love  desert." 

Mrs.  D.  There's  a  pathetic  speech  for  you ! 

Gul.  Very  pathetic  indeed.  And  this  little  dear 
bath  spoken  it  like  an  angel. 

Mrs.  D.  I'll  now  give  you  a  touch  of  the  pom- 
pous. "  By  hell  and  vengeance — "  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  it  is  the  turnkey's  soliloquy  in  my  tragedy  of 
Bett}'  Canning. 

"  By  hell  and  vengeance.  Canning  shall  he  mine ! 
Her,  but  ivith  life,  I  never  can  resign. 
Should  yElna  bur  my  passage  to  the  dame. 
Headlong  I'd  plunge  into  the  sulphurous  flame  ; 
Or,  like  the  Titans,  wage  a  war  icilh  Jove, 
Rather  than  lose  the  object  of  my  love." 

Gul.  Madam,  this  must  have  a  fine  effect.  It 
will  certainly  bring  the  house  down,  whenever  it  is 
played. 

Mrs.  D.  You  sensible  creature,  1  must  em- 
brace you  for  the  kind  expression.  Yes,  yes,  it 
must  have  a  fine  eft'ect,  or  it  never  would  have  had 
a  run  of  fifty  nights.  I  assure  you,  it  was  played 
no  less  than  fifty  nights  by  Mr.  Flockton's  com- 
pany. 

Gul.  Flockton's  company!  Pray,  who  is  Flock- 
fon? 

Mrs.  D.  He  is  master  of  the  best  company  of 
puppets  in  England. 

Gul.  So,  then,  your  piece  has  been  played  by 
wooden  actors?    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Wooden  actors  !  and  why  this  sar- 
casm on  wooden  actors  1  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  you, 
what  piece  is,  now-a-days,  played  without  wooden 
actors?  Well,  Mr. — a — Culpepper — 

Girl.  Lud  !  mamma,  what  a  queer  name  is  that ! 
They  call  him  Gulwell. 

Mrs.  D.  My  dear,  I  knew  his  name  begun 
with  either  Gull  or  Cull — I  ask  your  pardon,  sir;  I 
am  so  frequently  enveloped  in  thought  that  I  even 
forget  my  own  name ;  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will 
not  take  it  amiss  that  I  should  not  remember 
your's. 

Gul.  No  apology,  madam. 

Mrs.  D.    Well,  Mr.— a— Gnllcatcher,    if  you 


hear  of  an  amanuensis,  pray  give  me  the  most  early 
intelligence. 

Gul.  But  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  not  oft'end  yoa 
in  asking  you  how  he  is  to  be  paid? 

Mrs.  V.  Paid !  Why,  I  really  did  not  think  of 
this — Let  me  see:  suppose — no,  this  won't  do — 
hum — ay— He  shall  have  a  tenth  part  of  the  profit 
of  my  future  productions :  he  shall  tithe  them. 

Gul.  Madam,  I  feel  for  your  young^muses,  and 
can  dissemble  with  you  no  longer.  Take  my  ad- 
vice :  go  immediately  home,  and  burn  all  your 
pieces  ;  for  I  am  <;ertain  you  will  never  make 
a  shilling  of  them,  unless  you  sell  them  for  waste 
paper. 

Mrs.  D.  Waste  paper  !  Heaven  and  earth  !  such 
excellent  cosnpositions  go  for  waste  paper! 

Girl.  Waste  paper,  indeed!  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  waste  paper  ! 

Gul.  Burn  them  all  immediately.    Give  me  3'our  i 
solemn  promise  to  leave  olf  scribbling  ;  and  if  any 
place,  worthy  your  acceptance,  fall  in  my  way,  I  1 
will  endeavour  to  fix  you  in  it. 

Mrs.  D.  What!  sacrifice  immortality  for  a 
place  1  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  you're  an  envious,  im- 
pertinent, self-sufticient  puppy,  to  presume  to  ad- 
vise me,  who  have  a  million  times  your  under- 
standing. 

Girl.  Yes,  a  million  times  your  understand- 
ing ! 

Mrs.  D.  Waste  paper  I  Oh,  ye  gods!  if  I  had 
the  wealth  of  Croesus,  I  would  give  it  all  to  be 
revenged  on  this  afl'ronting  savage  !  [^Exit, 

Girl.  Ah  !  you're  a  naughty  creature  to  vex  my 
poor  mamma  in  this  manner  !  \_Exil. 

Gid.  So,  this  comes  of  my  plain  dealing!  I  am 
rightly  served  for  endeavouring  to  wash  the  black- 
amoor white. 

Enter  Mrs.  Doggerel  and  Girl. 
Mrs.  D.  I  have  returned  to  tell  you,  that  I  will 
have  ample  vengeance  for  this  indignity.  I  will 
immediately  set  about  writing  a  farce,  to  be  called 
the  Register  Office,  in  which  I  will  expose  your 
tricks,  your  frauds,  your  cheats,  your  imposi- 
tions, your  chicaneries!  I'll  do  for  you  !  I'll  make 
you  repent  the  hour  wherein  you  had  the  impu- 
dence and  ill-nature  to  advise  me  to  burn  all  my 
pieces  !  By  all  the  gods  !  I'll  write  such  a  piece 
against  you — 

Then  like  thy  fate  superior  ivill  I  sit, 
A  nd  see  thee  scorn  d  and  laugh' d  at  by  the  pit; 
I,  with  my  friends,  will  in  the  gallery  go. 
And  tread  thee  sinking  to  the  shades  below. 

[Exit. 
Girl.  "  And  tread  thee  sinking  to  the  shades  be- 
low!" [Exit. 
Gul.  The  woman  takes  it  mightily  in  dudgeon! 

Enter  an  Irishman. 
Irish.  My  dear  cushin,  after  I  went  away  be- 
fore, I  forgot  to  pay  for  your  shivility;  therefore, 
I  am  going  to  come  back  again  to  be  out  of  your 
debt. 

Gul.  Never  mind  it,  cousin;  any  other  time. 
Irish.  Arrah  !  I  am  a  person  of  more  honour 
than  to  continue  in  nobody's  debt,  when  I  owe  him 
nothing.  You  kidnapping  rascal,  you  was  going 
to  send  me  into  the  other  world,  to  be  turned  into 
a  black  negro.  I  had  gone,  sure  enough,  but  for 
Maccarrell  O'Neil,  whom  I  overtook,  as  we  run 
against  one  another  in  your  English  St.  Patrick's 
church-yard — St.  Paul's.  Besides,  if  I  should  be 
taken  sick,  and  die  of  a  consumption  to-night,  you 
might  tell  me  to  my  face,  the  next  time  I  seed 
you,  that  I  stole  out  of  the  world  on  purpose  to 
cheat  you.     There,  my  dear  cushin  ! 

lOoerturns  the  desks,  Sfc.  beats  Gulwell  off, 
and  exit. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Scout's  house. 
Mrs.  S.  (  WilJioul.)  I  tell  you  it  shall  be— 
Scout.  (  Without.)  Nay,  nay  ;  but  my  dear,  now— 
Mrs.S.  (  Without.)  It  does  not  signify  talking,  I 
must  and  will  have  it  so. 

Scout.  (  Without.)  But  think,  my  dear,  how  ridi- 
culous—  I 

Mrs.  S.  (  Without.)  I  don't  care;  I'm  resolved  ; 
I'll  no  longer  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
country.    Do  you  imagine  I'll— 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SCOVT. 
Scout.  Nay,  but  my  dear,  sweet  love,  that  inde- 
fatigable tongue  of  your's  would  out-talk  any  lawyer 
in  the  kingdom ;  I  can  talk,  sometimes,  pretty  well 
myself,  but  I  stand  no  chance  with  you.  Why,  you 
would  out-din  the  whole  bar  itself,  that  though  a 
lawyer — 

Mrs.S.  A  lawyer!  No  one,  to  see  you  in  this 
trim,  would  imagine  you  had  ever  carried  on  any- 
body's suit  but  your  own.  Had  you  a  grain  of  spirit 
left,  you  might — 

Scont.  Spirit!  Nay,  nay,  wife,  don't  complain  of 
my  want  of  spirit.  Was  it  not  ray  spirit  that  drove 
me  from  the  capital,  and  made  me  bury  my  talents 
in  obscurity  1  Have  not  I  attended  all  the  harangues 
of  the  courts,  with  only  a  little  whizzing  on  one  side, 
and  a  deafness  on  the  other?  And  have  not  I  con- 
vinced you  I  had  too  much  spirit  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion? 

Mrs.  S.  Very  line,  indeed.  And  so  you  make  a 
merit  of  your  blunders? 

Scout.  Blunders,  indeed!  I  think  I  made  a  blun- 
der in  coining  here.  Not  a  single  job  have  I  got 
since  I  have  been  down  :  not  a  broken  head,  nor  a 
quarrel  for  one  to  get  a  penny  by ;  there  has  not 
been  a  bastard  born  since  we  v«  been  here;  and, 


d—  me,  if  I  don't  think  the  very  cattle  keep  out  of 
the  pound  on  purpose  to  spite  me.  Now,  if  one 
could  put  on  the  appearance  of  business,  the  reality 
follows  of  course ;  and,  perhaps,  something  may  turn 
out — 

Mrs.S.  Yes;  and,  in  the  meantime,  your  poor 
wife  may  starve,  and  your  daughter  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  herself  handsomely,  with  one  of  the 
young  men  that  pay  Iheir  addresses  to  her  ;  whom 
the  shabbiness  of  your  appearance  has  frightened 
away. 

Scout.  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  am  shabby  enough,  of 
all  conscience;  and  cannot,  with  any  propriety, 
make  my  appearance  in  public.  Let  me  see:  I  have 
it;  I'll  go  and  purchase  a  suit  of  clothes  directly. 

Mrs.  S.  Purchase  a  suit  of  clothes,  without  a 
shilling  in  your  pocket? 

Scout.  Oh!  my  dear,  that's  nothing  at  all:  most 
of  the  fashionable  suits  in  London  are  purchased 
that  way.  Let  me  see  :  what  colour  shall  I  choose? 
shall  it  be  a  brown,  a  grey,  a  bat's  wing,  or— 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  never  mind  the  colour,  so  you  can 
find  somebody  fool  enough  to  let  you  have  the  cloth. 
Scout.  Oh]  I'll  warrant  you.  Let  me  see,  now  : 
there's  neighbour  Snarl,  that  lives  over  the  way; 
he  keeps  a  large  iissortmeiit  ofcolours  ;  I'll  hum  him 
out  of  a  suit. 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Snarl !  Take  care  what  you  do  there, 
husband  ;  his  son,  Charles,  is  in  love  with  our  Har- 
riet, and  would  have  married  her  before  now,  but 
for  fear  of  his  father's  anger.  I  would  not  lor  the 
world  disappoint  the  girl's  hopes. 

Scout.  Well,  well ;  step  in  and  bring  my  gowa 
and  band  ;  it  will,  at  least,  make  me  have  a  better 
appearance,  [Exit  Mrs.  S.]  by  hiding  these  d— d 
rags  of  mine.  Come,  wife,  make  haste.  Take  care 
you  don't  break  the  China  basin  ou  the  window. 
Come,  what  a  long  time  you  are! 
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Re-enter  Mrs.  Scout,  with  the  gown  and  band. 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  I  brought  it  as  soon  as  I  coald. 

Scout.  Come,  help  me  on  with  it;  take  care  what 
you  are  about.  See  what  a  large  hole  here  is.'  You 
sit  all  day  with  your  hands  before  you,  and  I  think 
you  might  have  mended  it. 

Mrs.  S.  I'll  mend  it  when  you  come  back. 

Scout,  There,  there;  now  I  shall  do  very  well. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  wife,  I  am  not  the  only  one 

that  make  use  of  a  gown  to  hide  things  tbat  are  not 

fit  to  be  seen.  [Exuunt. 

Scene  II. — Snarl's  Shop. 

Enter  Snarl,  followed  by  Charles. 

Snarl.  Charles,  have  you  been  looking  out  for 
another  shepherd,  as  I  told  you? 

Charles.  No,  sir ;  I  think  you  have  got  a  very 
good  one." 

Snarl.  No  such  thing:  I  tell  you  that  Sbeep- 
face  is  a  rogue ;  he  has  lived  with  me  only  a  fort- 
night, and  here  are  missing  fourteen  of  my  best 
wethers. 

Charles.  Consider,  sir,  what  havoc  sach  a  dis- 
order makes  in  a  little  time. 

Snarl.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  considered,  and  I  know 
pretty  well,  by  this  time.  I  have  long  suspected 
him ;  and  last  night  I  caught  him  in  the  very  fact, 
killing  one  of  my  fattest  wethers ;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  have  him  up  before  Justice  Mittimus,  this 
day  ;  but  reach  me  my  book,  and  let  me  look  over 
the  account  of  my  stock,  perhaps  there  may  be  more 
missing. 

Charles.  There  it  is,  sir.  (Gives  an  account-book.) 

Snarl.  And  if  neighbour  Gripe  calls,  tell  him  I 
want  to  see  him  about  this  rascal  Sheepface.  Let 
me  see  :  twelve  times  ten  is — 

Enter  Sheepface. 

Charles.  Sheepface,  my  father  has  discovered  all ; 
do  the  best  you  can  ;  beware  of  saving  too  much. 

[Exit. 

Sheep,  Save  yon,  good  master  Snarl ! 

Snarl.  What,  you  rascal,  are  you  here?  How 
dare  you  appear  before  me,  after  the  trick  you  have 
played  me? 

Sheep.  Only  to  tell  you  I've  been  with  neighbour 
Gripe,  the  constable,  who  has  been  speaking  to  me 
about  sheep-stealing,  Justice  Mittimus,  your  ho- 
nour, and  a  power  o'  things;  so  I  said  to  myself  as 
how  I  would  not  make  it  a  secret  any  longer  with 
your  worship. 

Snarl.  Why,  fellow,  this  affected  simplicity  won't 
serve  your  purpose.  Did  not  I  catch  you,  last  night, 
killing  one  of  my  fattest  wethers'? 

Sheep.  Only  to  keep  it  from  dying,  by  my  feckins  ! 

Snarl.  To  keep  it  from  dying! 

Sheep.  Of  the  rot,  an' please  your  sweet  worship. 
It's  a  way  I  learnt  of  our  doctor,  in  the  parish  :  he 
cures  most  of  his  patients  the  same  way. 

Snarl.  The  doctor,  eh  !  The  doctors  have  a  li- 
cense to  kill  from  the  college ;  but  yon  have  none, 
I  believe.  Why,  there  was  not  such  a  breed  in  all 
the  kingdom,  for  Spanish  wool. 

Sheep.  Please  your  worship,  satisfy  yourself  with 
the  blows  you  gave  me,  and  make  matters  up,  if  it 
be  your  worship's  good  will  and  pleasure. 

Snarl.  But 'tis  not  ray  goodwill  and  pleasure: 
my  good  will  and  pleasure  is  to  see  you  hanged, 
you  rascal ! 

Sheep.  Oh!  no  ;  don't  hang  me.  Consider,  that 
would  be  the  death  of  me.  Besides,  your  worship, 
I  was  only  married  yesterday  ;  leave  me  alone  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  who  knows  but,  by  that  time,  I 
may  save  yonr  worship  the  trouble. 

Snarl.  No,  no  ;  the  gallows  will  be  the  best  way, 
at  first,  and  every  bit  as  sure. 

Sheep.  Heaven  give   you  the  luck  of  it,    good 

master  .Snarl.  Since  it  must  be  so,  I  must  go  seek  a 

lawyer,  I  find ;  or  might  will  prevail  over  right.  [Ex. 

_  Snarl.  Six  times  twelve  is  seventy-two  ;  that  is 

right :  then  nine  times  seven  is — 


Enter  ScoUT. 

Scout.  Egad!  I  have  nicked  it  very  nicely;  this 
was  very  lucky,  to  catch  him  alone,  'fhat  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  piece  of  cloth,  and  will  just  suit  me. 
(Aside.) — Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Snarl! 

Snarl.  Oh  !  what,  neighbour  Gripe!  walk  in. 

Scout.  No,  it's  I,  your  neighbour  Scout. 

Snarl.  I  am  my  neighbour  Scout's  most  obe- 
dient; but  I  have  no  business  with  him  at  present, 
that  I  know  of. 

Scout.  (Aside.)  I'll  make  you  tell  a  different  story 
presently,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  I  called  to  settle 
a  little  account. 

Snarl.  I  have  no  account  to  settle  with  anybody. 

Scout.  There's  a  small  balance  of  fifty  pounds — . 

Snarl.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  I  don't 
owe  any  man  a  farthing  in  the  world. 

Scout,  (Aside.)  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
myself.  Why,  sir,  looking  over  my  father's  ac- 
counts, I  see  he  stands  indebted  toyon  fifty  pounds'; 
and  I,  as  an  honest  man,  am  come  to  pay  it. 

Snarl.  How  do  you  do,  neighbour  .Scout?  how 
do  yoa  do?  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Scout.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir.  How  do  yon 
do? 

Snarl.  I  think  you  live  in  oar  village  here? 

Scout.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Snarl.  Pray,  be  seated. 

Scout.  By  no  means;  I  fear  I  disturb  you. 

Snarl.  Oh!  no,  not  at  all;  pray,  sit  down  ;  I  in- 
sist upon  it. 

Scout.  Ah!  sir,  if  everybody  was  of  my  principle, 
I  should  be  a  deal  richer  than  I  am ;  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  in  anybody's  debt. 

Snarl.  Why,  egad!  the  generality  of  people  bear 
it  very  well. 

Scout.  Very  true,  sir,  very  true:  when  would 
you  like  to  receive  this  money  1  for  I'm  impatient 
to  pay  everybody. 

Snarl.  Why,  when  you  please.  No  time  like  the 
time  present. 

Scout.  Very  true  :  I  have  it  told  out  at  home  ;  but 
as  I  only  hold  my  father's  effects  in  trust  for  my 
daughter  Harriet,  for  form's  sake,  you  know,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  some  of  the  other  guardians 
present  at  the  time  of  payment. 

Snarl,  Very  true;  it  is  so,  indeed.  Well,  as  soon 
as  you  please. 

Scout.  What  do  you  think  of  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon? 

Snarl.  A  very  good  time. 

Scout,  And,  egad!  it  happens  very  lurky;  I've 
got  a  very  fine  goose,  sent  me  by  a  client  from 
Norfolk,  and  you  shall  come  and  dine  with  me:  are 
you  fond  of  goose? 

Snarl.  Very.  It's  my  favourite  dish. 

Scout.  That's  very  lucky.  Don't  forget  to  come. 
I  think  you  do  a  deal  of  business  here,  more  thaa 
all  the  rest  of  the  trade  around  the  country. 

Snarl.  Pretty  well ;  I  can't  complain. 

Scout.  And  Mrs.  Scout  will  dress  the  goose  by  a 
valuable  recipe  left  her  by  her  great  uncle.  Alder- 
man Dumpling.    Do  yon  like  sage  and  onion? 

Snarl.  Very  much,  indeed. 

Scout.  You  shall  have  it  so.  Why,  you  have  such 
an  engaging  way  with  you,  that  people  take  more 
pleasure  in  paying  you  money,  than  in  receiving  it 
from  other  people. 

Snarl.  Ah  !  sir,  you  flatter  me. 

Scout.  Not  at  all.  Egad!  now  I  recollect,  I  pro- 
mised Mrs.  Scout  you  should  have  my  custom;  and 
1  don't  care  if  I  take  a  coat  to  begin  with. 

Snarl.  Pray,  sir,  look  over  my  patterns;  here's 
a  variety  of  colours. 

Scout.  This  seems  to  be  a  pretty  piece  of  cloth. 
(Feeling  the  cloth  that  lies  on  the  counter.) 

Snarl.  Very  fine  and  good ;  it  is  iron  grey. 

Scout.  Don't  you  remember  our  going  to  schooH 

Snarl.  What,  along  with  old  Iron-fist"? 
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Scout.  The  same.  You  was  reckoned  the  prettiest 
iboy  in  the  wliole  school. 

!     Snarl.   Yes  ;  my  mother  said  I  was  always  a 
;pretty  boy. 

Scout.  This  cloth  seems  very  smooth  and  fine. 

Snarl.  Right  Spanish  wool,  I  assure  you.     Let 
me  send  your  quantity  to  your  house. 

Scout.  Stop,  stop!    Pay  as  you  go,  pay  as  you 
go;  that  is  always  my  maxim. 

!     Snarl.  And,  egad  !   a  very  good  maxim  'tis.     I 
|wish  all  my  customers  made  use  of  the  same. 
I     Scout.  Don't  you  remember  the  tricks  you  used 
to  play  the  curate  1 
I     Snarl.  Yes,  very  well. 

j     Scout.   Ay,   you    was   always   full   of  mischief. 
tWhat  is  this  cloth  a  yard"! 

'     Snarl.  Why,  to  anybody  else  it  should  be  nine- 
jteen  shillings  and  sixpence;  but — 
I     Scout.  Now  you  are  going  to  favour  me. 
i     Snarl.  No,  I  am  not ;  only  as  you  are  a  particu- 
lar friend,  I  won't  charge  you  but  nineteen  ;  and, 
iJuckily,  here  is  just  your  quantity  cut  off. 

Scout.  That  is  lucky  :  I'll  take  it  home  with  me. 

Snarl.  By  no  means  :  my  boy — 
I     Scout.  Why  would  you  take  the  poor  boy  from 
this  work?  I  don't  mind  carrying  it  myself. 

Snarl.  But  let  me  measure  it;  perhaps  there  may 
be  some  mistake. 

i  Scout.  No  mistake:  d'ye  think  I  doubt  your 
I  word? 

1      S?iarl.  But  the  price — 

i     Scout.  Never  mind  that ;  I  leave  it  entirely  to 

iyou.  Well,  good  morning!  don't  forget  the  goose  ; 

you'll  be  sure  to  be  there  time  enough  to  dine,  be- 

Ifore  you  receive  your  money.  Good  morning — don't 

forget.  [Exit  with  the  cloth. 

Snarl.  D —  !  but  he  has  carried  off  my  cloth  ;  but 

he'll  pay.  Oh  !  yes,  he'll  pay  ;  for  he  must  be  a  very 

honest  man,  or  he  never  would  have  told  me  of  the 

fifty  pounds,  and  invite  me  to  dine  off  the  goose  into 

the  bargain.  I  am  sorry  I  cheated  him  in  the  cloth  ; 

but  no  matter,  'tis  the  way  I  got  all  ray  money. 

lExit. 

Scene  III. — Outside  of  Scout's  House. 

jEwie/- Kate  a»d  Sheepface. 

)      Kate.  If  you  wants  a  lawyer  to  get  you  fairly  out 

of  a  scrape,  my  master's  the  man  for  your  money, 

1  Sheepface. 

i  Sheep.  1  remember  he  stood  my  friend  before, 
I  from  being  hanged  at  York  ;  and,  would  yon  believe 
'  it?  only  for  mending  the  complexion  of  a  bald-faced 
I  horse  :  and,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  I  have  such 
I  a  treacherous  memory,  but  somehow  or  other,  I 
j  forgot  to  pay  him. 

I  Kate.  Oh!  nevermind,  he  won't  remember  that; 
j  but  be  careful  not  to  tell  him  your  master's  name. 
1  I  know  he  would  not  be  concerned  against  Mr. 
(  Snarl  for  the  world. 

1  Sheep.  No,  no;  I'll  only  tell  him  'tis  my  master, 
[  and  he'll  think  I  mean  the  rich  farmer  I  lived  with 
■]  formerly. 

I  Kate.  Well,  well;  that  will  do— but  here  he 
I  comes.- I'll  go  in.  [Exit. 

i  Enter  ScoiiT. 

I      Scout.  Egad  !  I  think  I  have  made  a  good  morn- 
ing's work  !      This  cloth  will  enable  me  to  make  a 

genteel  appearance.  But  who  have  we  got  here? 
I  sure,  I  should  know  that  face.  Harkye !  sir,  didn't 
'  I  save  you  and   your  brother  from  being  hanged, 

some  time  ago,  at  York! 
Sheep.  Yes. 
Scout.  And,  by  the  same  rule,  I  think  one  of  you 

forgot  to  pay  me. 
■|       Sheep.  That  was  brother. 

Scout.  One  of  you  got  clear  off;  and  the  other 

died,  soon  after,  in  prison. 
Sheep.  Tliat  was  not  I. 
I       Scout.  No,  no  ;  I  see  it  was  not. 
!       Sheep.  For  all  that,  I  was  sicker  than  my  bro- 


ther: but  I  am  come  to  ask  your  worship  to  stand 
my  friend  against  a — his  worship,  my  master. 

Scout.  What,  the  rich  farmer  here,  that  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood? 

Sheep.  Yes,  yes;  he  lives  in  the  neigbourhood, 
sure  enough  ;  and  if  you  will  stand  my  friend,  you 
shall  be  paid  to  your  heart's  content. 

Seoul.  Ay,  now  you  speak  to  the  purpose :  come, 
you  must  tell  rae  how  it  was. 

Sheep.  Why,  you  must  know,  my  master  gives 
me  but  small  wages  ;  very  small  wages,  indeed  ;  so 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  do  a  little  business  on  my 
own  account ;  and  so  make  myself  amends  without 
any  damage  to  him,  witli  an  honest  neighbour  of 
mine — a  little  bit  of  a  butcher  by  trade. 

Scout.  Well,  but  what  business  can  you  have  to 
do  with  him? 

Sheep.  Why,  saving  your  worship's  presence,  I 
hinders  the  sheep  from  dying  of  the  rot. 

Scout.  Ah!  how  do  you  contrive  that? 

Sheep.  I  cuts  their  throats  before  it  comes  to 
them. 

Seoul.  What,  I  suppose,  then.your  master  thinks 
you  kill  his  sheep  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  car- 
cases? 

Sheep.  Yes ;  and  I  cannot  beat  it  out  of  his  head, 
for  the  soul  of  me. 

Scout.  Well,  then,  you  must  tell  me  all  the  par- 
ticulars about  it.  Relate  every  circumstance,  and 
don't  hide  a  single  item. 

Sheep.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  must  know  that, 
last  night,  as  I  was  going  down— must  I  tell  the 
truth? 

Scout.  Yes,  yes  ;  you  must  tell  the  truth  here, 
or  we  shall  not'  be  able  to  lie  to  the  purpose  any- 

wll6r6  €ls6* 

Sheep.  Well,  then,  last  night,  after  I  was  mar- 
ried, having  a  little  leisure  time  upon  my  hands,  I 
goes  down  to  our  pens  ;  and,  as  I  was  musing  on  I 
don't  know  what,  out  I  takes  my  knife,  and  hap- 
pening by  mere  accident,  saving  your  worship's 
presence,  to  put  it  under  the  throat  of  one  of  the 
fattest  wethers ;  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about, 
but  I  had  not  been  long  there  before  the  wether 
died,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  as  a  body  may  say. 

Scout.  What,  and  somebody  was  looking  on  all 
the  while? 

Sheep.  Yes  ;  master,  from  behind  the  hedge  ;  and 
would  have  it,  it  died  all  along  with  me  ;  and  so,  as 
you  see,  he  laid  such  a  shower  of  blows  on  me,  that 
it  kept  the  bride  out  of  temper  all  night ;  but  I  hope 
your  worship  will  stand  my  friend,  and  not  let  me 
lose  the  fruits  of  my  honest  labours  all  at  once. 

Scout.  WHiy,  there  are  two  ways  of  settling  this 
business;  and  one  is,  I  think,  to  be  done  without 
putting  you  to  any  expense. 

Sh4jep.  Let's  try  that  first,  by  all  means. 

Scout.  You  have  scraped  up  something  in  your 
master's  service. 

Sheep.  I  have  been  up  early  and  late  for  it,  sir. 

Scout.  I  supose  you  have  taken  care  to  have  your 
savings  all  in  hard  cash? 

Sheep.  Yes,  sir. 

Scout.  Well,  then,  when  you  go  home,  take  it 
and  hide  it  in  the  safest  place  you  can  find. 

Sheep.  Yes,  sir,  that  111  do. 

Scout.  I'll  take  care  your  master  shall  pay  all 
costs  and  charges.  .       . 

Sheep.  Ay,  so  he  ought;  he  can  afl'ord  it. 

Scout.  It  shall  be  nothing  out  of  your  pocket. 

Sheep.  That's  just  as  I  would  have  it. 

Scout.  He'll  have  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
bringing  you  to  trial,  and  after  that,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  hanged. 

Sheep.  Let's  take  the  other  way. 

Scout.  Well,  let  me  see:  I  suppose  hell  take 
out  a  warrant  against  you,  and  have  you  taken  be- 
fore Justice  Mittimus. 
Sheep.  So  [  understand. 
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Scout.  I  think  tlie  justice's  credulity  is  easily  im- 
posed on  ;  so,  when  you  are  ordered  before  bim, 
I'll  attend  ;  and  to  all  the  questions  that  you  are 
asked,  answer  nothing,  but  imitate  the  voice  of  the 
Iambs,  when  they  bleat  after  the  ewes.  You  can 
speak  that  dialect. 

Sheep.  It's  my  mother  tongue. 

Scout.  But,  if  I  bring  you  clear  off,  I  expect  to 
be  very  well  paid  for  this. 

Sheep.  So  you  shall ;  I'll  pay  you  to  your  heart's 
content. 

Scout.  Be  sure  you  answer  nothing  but  baal 

Sheep,  Baa ! 

Scout.  Ay,  that  will  do  very  well;  be  sure  you 
stick  to  that. 

Sheep.  Yes,  your  worship,  never  fear  I.  What 
trouble  a  body  has  to  keep  one's  owu  in  this  world ! 

[^Exeunt. 
Enter  SnarL. 

Snarl.  Ay,  ay;  that's  my  neighbour  Scout's 
house  :  he  is  just  come  home,  to  give  orders  about 
the  dinner,  I  warrant.  Egad!  I  tiiink  I  shall  make 
a  good  day's  work ;  what,  with  the  fifty  pounds  his 
father  owed  mine,  which,  by-the-by,  I  know  no- 
thing at  all  about,  and  the  money  for  the  cloth,  and 
the  goose  that  is  to  be  dressed  by  a  famous  recipe 
of  Alderman  Dumpling's.  Egad!  I  believe  they 
are  dressing  it  now  :  I'll  in,  and  see  what  is  going 
forward.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Scout's  house. 
Scout  and  Mrs.  Scout  discovered. 

Scout.  Wife,  wife,  come  along;  I  think  I  hear 
Snarl  at  the  door;  come  to  your  place,  and  mind 
your  cue.  (Sits.) 

Mrs.  S.  Never  fear  me  ;  I  warrant  I  shall  make 
an  excellent  nurse. 

Enter  Snarl. 

Snarl.  Where  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Scout?  Is  the 
goose  a  roasting? 

Scout.  Wife,  wife,  here  comes  the  Doctor;  he 
brings  me  the  cooling  mixture — the  cooling  mix.- 
ture! 

Snarl.  The  cooling  mixture! 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  sir,  I  hope  you  have  brought  some- 
thing for  my  poor  husband;  he  has  been  confined 
to  his  room,  and  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

Snarl.  Not  out  of  his  room  this  fortnight  I 

Mrs.  S.  No,  sir;  this  day  fortnight,  of  all  the 
good  days  in  the  year,  he  was  seized  with  a  lunacy 
iit,  and  has  not  been  out  of  doors  since. 

Snarl.  Why,  woman,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
Why,  he  came  to  my  shop  this  morning;  and,  by 
the  same  token,  be  bought  four  yards  of  iron-grey 
cloth,  and  I  am  come  for  my  money. 

Mrs.S.  This  morning! 

Snarl.  This  morning;  and  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  to-day  olf  a  goose,  aud  to  receive  fifty  pounds 
which  his  father  owed  mine.  I'll  speak  to  him. 
How  do  you  do,  good  Mr.  Scout? 

i^cout.  "Oh  !  how  d'ye  do,  good  Mr.  Drench  ? 

Snarl.  Good  Mr.  Drench  1 

Mrs.  S.  He  takes  you  for  the  doctor,  Mr.  Drench. 

Scout.  Wife,  wife,  keep  the  doctor  from  me,  and 
a  fig  for  the  disease. 

Mrs.  S.  For  heaven's  sake !  sir,  if  you  can't  re- 
lieve him,  don't  torment  him. 

Snarl.  Hold  your  tongue,  woman!  I  want  my 
cloth  or  my  money-  Mr.  Scout,  Mr.  Scout! 

Scout.  See,  see,  see  !  there  are  three  nice  butter- 
flies! there  they  fly,  there  they  Hy,  there  they  fly  ! 
with  bat's  wings — I'vecatched  them — I  have  them 
—I  have  them!  Tally-ho,  tally-ho !  Oh,  oh,  oh! 
(^Falts  in  the  chair.) 

Snarl.  Butterflies !  D — e,  if  I  can  see  any  !  I 
wish  to  see  my  cloth. 

Scout.  (Jumps  on  the  chair.)  My  lord,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  my  client.  Sir  Hugh  Withering- 
ton,  charges  the  defendant,  Mr.  Montgomery,  that 
is,  moreover,  nevertheless,  as  shall  appear  as — 


(Jumps  down,  and  dances.)  Tol  de  rol,  de  lol !   Oh, 
oh,  oh!   (Jumps  cross-legged  on  the  chair.) 

Snarl.  There  now,  he's  fancying  himself  a  tailor, 
and  at  work  upon  my  cloth. 

Mrs.  S.  Do,  pray,  sir,  leave  him,  and  don't  tor- 
ment him. 

Snarl.  I  won't  leave  him  without  my  money. 
See,  he's  getting  better:  I'll  speak  to  him  again. 
How  do  you  do,  neighbour  Scout? 

Scout.  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Snarl  ?  I  am  glad  to 
see  you ;  I  hope  you  are  very  well?  My  dear,  here 
is  Mr.  Snarl  come  to  see  us. 

SnarL  There,  there,  there!  he  knows  me,  he 
knows  me ! 

Scout.  Oh  !  Mr.  Snarl,  T  beg  a  thousand  pardons  ; 
I  confess  I  have  been  very  unkind  ;  but  I  hope  you'll 
excu.se  me  coming  to  see  you.  I  have  never  called 
on  you  since  I  came  to  live  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Snarl.  Never  called  on  me!  Oh,  the  devil!  I 
shall  never  get  my  cloth  again.  Why,  man,  you 
called  on  me  this  morning,  and  bought  four  yards 
of  iron-grey  cloth,  and  I  am  come  for  my  money; 
besides  fifty  pounds  your  father  owed  mine.  Ay, 
you  may  shake  your  head,  but,  d — e !  if  I  go  out 
of  the  house  without  it. 

Scout.  Say  you  so?  then  I'll  try  something  else. 
(^Aside.)  Wife,  wife,  wife!  get  up — softly,  softly — 
get  up  ;  don't  lie  snoring  there;  there  are  thieves  in 
the  house.  No,  no  ;  second  thoughts  are  best;  be 
still  while  I  fetch  my  gun  and  shoot  them.  Cover 
yourself  up  close;  I'll  shoot  them,  shoot  thera, 
shoot  them !  [Exit. 

Snarl.  Thieves  in  the  house,  did  he  say?  Egad! 
who  knows  but,  in  his  mad  tricks,  he  may  shoot  rae 
for  a  thief?  I'll  get  out  of  his  way,  and  not  slay 
with  a  madman. 

Re-enter  ScoUT,  with  a  broom,  and  presents  it  at 
Snarl. 

Scout.  Boh !  [Exit  Snarl.]    Victoria,   victoria! 

Huzza !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Justice  Mittimus's  Office. 

Justice  Mittimus,  Clerks,  Sf-c.  discovered. 

Jttst.  So,  the  court  being  assembled,  the  parties 
may  appear. 

Etiter  Snarl,  Scout  and  Sheepface,  with  Con- 
stables. 
Where  is  your  lawyer,  neighbour  Snarl? 
-     Snarl.  I  am  my  own  lawyer;  I  shall  employ  no- 
body :  that  would  cost  more  money. 

Scout,  (To  Sheep.)  Why,  how  now,  you  rascal! 
have  you  imposed  upon  rae?  What's  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?    Is  that  the  plaintiff? 

Sheep.  (To  Scout.)  Yes,  that's  his  honour,  my 
good  master. 

6'co«<.  Oh,  the  devil !  What  shall  I  do?  I  must 
stay  and  brazen  it  out;  if  I  sneak  out  of  court,  it 
will  cause  suspicion.  (Aside.) 

Just.  Come,  neighbour  Snarl,  begin. 

Snarl.  Well,  then,  that  thief,  there — 

Just.  No  abuse,  no  abuse! 

Snarl.  W^ell,  then,  I  say,  that  rascal,  my  shep- 
herd—  No — Do  my  eyes  deceive  me?  Sure,  that  is 
— yes,  it  must  be  he":  if  I  had  not  left  him  very 
bad,  I  could  have  sworn — yes,  yes,  'tis  him — and 
that  other  rascal  came  to  my  shop  and  bought— No, 
no,  I  don't  mean  so;  that  rascal  there  has  killed 
fourteen  of  my  fattest  wethers.  What  answer  do 
you  make  to  that? 

Scout.  I  deny  the  fact. 

Snarl.  What  is  become  of  them,  then? 

Scout.  They  died  of  the  rot. 

Snarl.  'Tis  him;  'tis  his  voice,  too. 

Ju-ff.  What  proof  have  you  got? 

Snarl.  Why,  this  morning,  he  came  to  my  house 
— No,  no;  I  mean,  I  went  down  last  night  to  the 
pens,  having  long  suspected  him — 'tis  be,  'tis  he! 
and  be  began  a  long  story  about  fifty  pounds — No, 
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110 ;  I  don't  mean  that — and  tliere  I  caught  him  in 
the  ver}'  fact. 

Scout.  That  remains  to  be  proved. 

Snarl.  Yes,  I  will  swear  it  is  the  very  man. 

Just.  Why,  this  is  the  very  man  ;  but  is  it  certain 
that  your  wethers  died  of  the  rot?  What  answer  do 
you  make  to  that? 

Snarl.  Why,  I  tell  you,  he  came  this  very  raorn- 
Jni;,  and  after  talking  some  time,  makes  no  more  to 
do  than  carries  oft' four  yards  of  it. 

Just.  Four  yards  of  your  wethers'? 

Snarl.  No,  no;  four  yards  of  my  cloth:  I  mean 
that  other  thief — that  other,  there. 

Just.  What  other]  What  other,  neighbour  Snarl  1 

Scout.   Why,  he's  mad,  an'  please  your  worship. 

Just.  Truly,  I  think  so,  too;  harkye!  neighbour 
Snarl,  not  all  the  justices  in  the  county,  no,  nor 
their  clerks  either,  can  make  anything  of  your  evi- 
dence. Stick  to  your  wethers!  stick  to  your  we- 
thers, or  I  must  release  the  prisoner;  but,  however, 
I  believe  it  will  be  the  sliortest  way  to  examine  him 
myself.  Come  here,  my  good  fellow,  hold  up  your 
head,  don't  be  frightened,  tell  me  your  name. 

Sheep.  ]5aa  ! 

Snarl.  It's  a  lie,  it's  a  lie  !  his  name  is  Sheepface. 

Just.  Well,  well ;  Sheepface  or  Baa,  no  matter 
for  the  name.  Did  Mr.  Snarl  give  you  in  charge 
fourscore  sheep,  Sheepface? 

Sheep.  Baa ! 

Just.  I  say,  did  3Ir.  Snarl  catch  you  in  the  night, 
killing  one  of  his  fattest  wethers? 

Sheep.  Baa! 

Just.  What  does  he  mean  by  baa? 

Scout.  Please  your  worship,  the  blows  he  gave 
this  poor  fellow  on  the  bend  have  so  aft'ected  his 
senses,  he  can  say  nothing  else ;  he  is  to  be  trepanned 
as  soon  as  the  court  break  up  ;  and  the  doctors  say 
it  is  the  whole  materia  medica  against  a  dose  of 
jalap,  he  never  recovers. 

Just.  But  the  act,  and  in  that  provided,  forbids 
all  blows,  particularly  on  the  head. 

Snarl.  It  was  dark,  and  when  I  strike,  I  never 
mind  where  the  blows  fall. 

Scout.  A  voluntary  confession,  a  voluntary  con- 
fession ! 

Just.  A  voluntary  confession,  indeed.  Release 
the  prisoner;  I  find  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
against  him.  [E.xeinit  Constables. 

Snarl.  No  cause  of  complaint  against  him  !  You 
are  a  pretty  justice,  indeed  !  one  kills  my  sheep,  and 
the  other  pays  me  with  Sir  Hugh  Witherington, 
and  then  you  see  no  cause  of  complaint  against  him. 

Just.  5fot  I,  truly. 

Snarl.  A  pretty  day's  work  I  have  made,  indeed  ! 
a  suit  of  law,  and  a  suit  of  iron-grey  cloth,  both  car- 
ried against  me;  but  as  for  you,  Mr.  Lawyer,  we 
shall  meet  again.  \_Exit. 

Just.  Oh,  (ie!  neighbour  Snarl,  you  are  to  blame, 
very  much  to  blame,  indeed. 

Scout.  Come,  now  it  is  all  over,  go  and  thank  his 
worship. 

Sheep.  Baa,  baa,  baa! 

Just.  Enough,  enough,  my  good  fellow  ;  take  care 
you  do  not  catch  cold  in  your  head  ;  go  and  get  tre- 
panned, and  take  care  of  yourself,  Sheepface. 

Sheep.  Baa ! 

Just.  Poor  fellow  !  [E.xit. 

Scout.  Bravo,  my  boy  !  You  have  acted  your 
part  admirably,  and  I  think  I  did  very  well  to  bring 
you  oft"  so  cleverly;  and  now  I  make  no  doubt  but, 
as  you  are  a  very  honest  fellow,  you'll  pay  me  as 
generously  as  you  promised. 

Sheep.  Baa ! 

Scout.  Ay,  very  well,  very  well,  indeed!  you 
did  that  very  well  just  now,  but  there's  no  occasion 
to  have  it  over  any  more.  I'm  talking  about  my 
fee,  you  know,  Sheepface !  Yes,  yes,  I  tell  you,  it 
was  very  well  done;  but  at  this  time,  you  "know, 
iny  fee  is  the  question. 


Sheej}.  Baa,  baa! 

Scout.  How's  this?  am  I  laughed  at?  Pay  me 
directly,  you  rascal,  or  I'll  jilay  the  devil  with  you! 
I'll  teach  you  to  try  to  cheat  a  lawyer,  that  lives  by 
cheating  others.     I'll — 

Sheep.  Baa! 

Scout.  What,  again!  Braved  by  a  mongrel  cur, 
a  bleating  bell-wether,  a — 

Sheep.  Baa! 

Scout.  Out  of  my  sight,  or  I'll  break  every  bone 
in  your  dog's  skin,  you  sheep-stealing  scoundrel ! 
would  you  cheat  one  that  has  cheated  hundreds? 
Get  home  to  your  hiding-place. 

Sheep.  Baa  ! 

Scout.  Away,  and  mind  how  you  and  your  wife 
play  the  rest  of  your  parts  ;  and,  perhaps,  I  may 
forgive  you,  if  we  succeed  ;  if  not,  I  will  make  an 
example  of  you,  you  rascal! 

Sheep.  Baa,  baa  !  [Exit, 

Enter  Justice  Mittimus,  anrfKATE. 

Just.  Poor  I'eliovv  !   like  to  die,  you  say? 

Kate.  Yes,  your  worship.    Oh  dear!  (Crying.) 

Just.  Well,  well;  comfort  yourself:  remember, 
you  was  only  married  yesterday. 

Kate.  That's  the  very  thing,  sir;  if  he  had  but 
lived  a  little  longer,  I  should  not  have  cared  so 
much  about  it ;  but  to  be  cut  ofTjust  in  the  honey- 
moon, is  very  hard.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  But  I  am  not  re- 
vengeful, and  your  worship  knows  how  much  I  love 
my  master's  daughter,  Harriet ;  and  Charles,  Mr. 
Snarl's  son,  is  in  love  with  her ;  but  his  father  won't 
agree  to  the  match. 

Just.  Oh  !  I  understand  you.  So,  you'll  hush  up 
matters,  provided  he'll  agree  to  the  marriage?  well, 
what  say  you,  neighbour  Scout? 

Scout.  Why — why,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
it.  As  you  all  seem  willing  to  settle  the  business,  I 
don't  like  to  stand  out,  and  so  I  agree  to  it.  But  I 
think,  your  worship,  I  had  better  go  in  and  fill  the 
blanks  of  a  bond,  and  make  him  sign  it,  or,  when  all 
is  over,  he'll  retract  (roni  his  word. 

Just.  Well,  do  so.    Here  he  comes.    Go,  go! 

[E.w.unt  Scotit  and  Kate. 
Enter  Snarl  and  tivo  Constables. 
So,  neighbour  Snarl,  I  find  that  the  blows  you  gave 
the  poor  fellow  on  the  head  have  occasioned  his 

&(nr/.  Oh,  the  devil!  [death. 

Just.  But,  harkye!  neighbour,  I  have  got  a  pro- 
posal to  make,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  disa- 
greeable to  you  :  your  son  Charles,  it  seems,  is  in 
love  with  Harriet,  lawyer  Scout's  daughter.  Now, 
I  believe  Sheepface's  wife  would  hush  up  matters, 
provided  you'll  consent  to  the  match. 

Snarl.  Consent !  Why,  I  suppose  I  must,  in  order 
to  save  myself  from  further  expense.  A  very  pretty 
day's  work  I  have  made  ont,  truly  ! 

Enter  ScotiT,  icith  the  bond. 

Scout.  Here,  your  worship,  I've  filled  up  a  bond, 
in  order  that  he  may  sign  whatever  is  agreed  to. 
How  d'^e  do,  neighbour  Snarl  ?  I  always  cut  -ray 
coat — 

Snarl.  According  to  my  cloth. 

Just.  Come,  come;  sign,  sign!  (^Snarl  signs  the 
bond.) 

Enter  CharIes  and  Sheepface:. 

Snarl.  Heyday!  what  the  plague!  are  you  not 
dead? 

Sheep.  No  ;  your  worship  could  never  beat  such 
a  thing  into  my  head. 

Charles.  Dear  sir,  don't  be  angry;  Siieepface  has 
done  nothing  but  by  my  directions  ;  and  I  hope  yoa 
will  not  only  forgive  him,  but  enable  me,  by  your 
future  generosity,  to  provide  for  ourselves  hence- 
forward. 

Sheep.  Do  take  back  one  of  your  best  sheep. 

Scout.  Well,  as  we  have  settled  our  own  aft'airs 

thus  far,  we  must  now  appeal  to  the  tribunal,  and 

humbly  ask  their  permission  for  the  Village  Lawyer 

to  continue  in  practice.  [E.xcunf, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— A  View  of  the  Sea,  on  the  coast  of 

Cornwall. 

Robin  discovered  asleep ;  F REDEPACK  enters  from 

a  part  of  the  rock. 

AIR. 

The  lingering  pangs  of  hopeless  love, 

Condemn  d impited — unpitied  to  endure: 
ih!  hapless  fate!  by  jliyht  I  strove 

To  soothe  the  pain  I  could  not  cure. 
Cease,  ocean,  cease,  cease  thy  angry  strife. 

Or  here  thy  whelming  billows  pour  : 
I  ask,  I  ask  but  this,  oh !  take,  ok!  take  my  life; 
Or  bear  me  to  sotne  distant  shore. 
Cruel  destiny  !  to  be  driven  ashore  on  tliis  spot 
which  I  had  resolved  to  lly  from  for  ever;  but  all 
tilings  conspire  to  counteract  my  designs.  I  had 
scarcely  embarked,  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
among  the  crew  to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  which 
was  happily  preserved  by  the  generosity  of  an  Eng- 
lish sailor,  who,  I  fear,  has  perislied  with  all  his 
Jionest  companions.  (Sees  Robin.)  Good  heavens  ! 
is  it  possible  my  generons  preserver  lives  !  Robin, 
what  ho  !   Robin  ! 

Robin.  (  Waking,  and  starting.)  No,  we  won't 
drown.  Courage,  my  lads  !  Lay  hold  of  that  plank, 
Master  Frederick. 

Fred.  Honest  spirit !  Careful  of  me  even  in  his 
dreams. 

Robin.  (Rises,  and  stares  at  Frederick.)  Where 
the  deuce  am  1 1 

Fred.  Don't  }'ou  know  me,  my  friend? 
Robin.  Master  Frederick  !  egad  !  then  we  are  alive 
yet.     1  thought  we  had  both  been  in  Davy  Jones's 
locker. 

Fjed.  I  assure  you,  I  may  sincerely  say,  that  I 
rejoice  more  for  your  safety  than  my  "own. 

Robin.  Reef  your  complinunls  a  little,  and  I'll  be- 
lieve you,    Where  are  we,  think  you  1 
Fred,  Alas !  I  am  but  loo  well  acquainted  with 


the  place.  W^e  are  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  not 
far  from  Penzance. 

Robin,  Say  you  so  ?  Never  droop,  then.  We  could 
not  have  made  a  better  port.  1  have  friends  here 
will  take  care  of  us,   all  as  one  as  if  we  vyere  at 

Fred.  Friends  here  !  [home. 

Robin.  Ay,  if  this  storm  has  not  carried  them 
into  the  sea.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  hard  by, 
whom,  indeed,  T  have  not  seen  for  some  years;  but 
he  was  alive,  when  I  heard  last. 

Fred.  What  was  his  name? 

Robin.  Crop  ;  an  honest  farmer.  [father. 

Fred.     (Aside.)     Good   heaven!    my   Louisa's 

Robin.  He  married  a  sister  of  mine,  when  I  was 
a  boy.  She  died  some  years  ago,  and  left  him  a 
daughter,  who,  thev  sa}',  is  grown  a  fine  girl;  and 
now  he's  spliced  to  another  mate. 

Fred.  Well,  Robin,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
troulile  your  brother,  at  present ;  I  liave  an  estate 
in  the  neigiibourhood,  where  you  shall  be  welcome, 
for  your  generosity  has  twice  preserved  my  life. 

Robin.  Lookye,  Master  Fiederick;  I  have  been 
from  my  country  these  three  years  ;  but  I  have  not 
so  far  forgotten  Old  England,  as  not  to  stand  by  a 
man  who  tights  against  odds. 

Fred.  You  risked  your  own  life  for  me. 

Robin.  That's  no  concern  for  a  British  sailor ;  he 
holds  his  life  in  keei)ing  for  his  king,  his  country, 
and  his  friend,  and  for  them  he  will  cheerful!}'  lay- 
it  down.^But,  look,  some  of  our  messmates  heave 
in  sight.         Enter  William  and  Sailors. 

Robin.  W^hat  cheer,  my  lads!  Any  part  of  the 
wreck  saved?  What,  all  ashore?  W hat's  become 
of  the  boat? 

Wil.  Ah!  Robin,  she  went  down,  just  after  we 
left  her,  with  all  that  we  had  on  board. 

Robin.  So  much  the  worse  !  I  thought  I  had  been 
rich  enough  to  have  taken  Margaretta  in  tow  for 
life  ;  but,  now  all  is  afloat  again. 

Fred,  You  shall  go  home  with  me,  my  friends. — 
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(Aside.)    I  have  a  sfrono;  desire  to   see   Louisa! 
"What  if  I  accompany  Robin? 

Robin.  TiianU  you,  sir.  But,  some  of  us  will  look 
out  and  see  if  the  sea  iieave  ashore  any  of  the  car)j;o. 

Fred.  Robin,  I'll  go  with  you  to  your  brother-in- 
Inw. 

i?o6(«.  With  all  my  heart.  Do  you,  William,  keep 
a  good  look  out,  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  till  it  be 
dark,  and  the  rest  keep  watch  on  the  beach. 

Wil.  So  we  will,  Robin.     Come  along,  my  lads. 
\^Exit  with  iSailon. 

Fred.  Now,  Robin,  I  have  a  secret  to  entrust  you. 

Robin.  Well,  let  it  be  a  short  one  ;  for  a  long  one 
always  sets  me  to  sleep. 

Fred.  You  must  know,  Robin,  that  I  quitted 
England  on  account  of  the  fairest  of  women. 

Robin.  Why,  that  is  something  of  my  case.  A 
shark  of  a  lawyer  bore  down  upon  me,  carried  oft' 
some  little  property  that  I  designed  for  my  mistress, 
and,  as  I  was  not  willing  to  make  her  a  beggar,  I 
went  to  sea  again. 

Fred.  {Aside.)  How  nearly  allied  in  principles  to 
my  Louisa. — Know,  then,  Robin,  the  fairest  of  wo- 
men, I  mean,  was  Louisa,  your  niece. 

Robin.  My  niece  !  Give  me  your  hand.  Master 
Frederick.  If  she  be  not  married,  you  shall  have 
her  to-morrow.  But  what  the  devil  made  you  bear 
away,  and  leave  her  ^  Did  you  run  foul  of  a  lawyer 
tool  You  seemed  to  have  cash  enough. 

Fred.  Yes,  Robin  ;  but  I  was  determined  to 
prove  her  love  for  me,  without  acquainting  her  with 
my  circumstances ;  I,  therefore,  gave  out  I  was  a 
a  poor  scholar.  This  had  not  altogether  the  de- 
sired effect ;  for  she,  fearing  to  distress  her  friends 
by  our  union,  refused  me. 

Robin.  That  was  taking  to  the  long-boat,  when 
you  might  have  been  safe  in  the  ship. 

Fred.  I  shall  not  immediately  inform  her  of  my 
circumstances ;  therefore,  Robin,  promise  not  to 
betray  me. 

Robin.  Nay,  if  it  be  your  fancy — but,  believe  me, 
'tis  a  foolish  one. 

Fred.  You  won't  disclose  my  secret? 

Robin.  What  do  you  take  me  for?  Ifthisbeall, 
step  forward.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Crop's  house. 
Enter  CllOP  and  DoROTHY. 

Crop.  But  I  tell  you,  wife,  you  are  wrong. 

JDor.  I'm  sure,  George,  it's  your  own  fault. 

Crop.  My  own  fault!  Zounds!  I  wish  the  devil 
had  the  lawyer  and  law-suit  together,  for  my  part. 

Dor.  Indeed,  George,  I  can't  guess  the  reason 
why  you  should  be  so  cross  with  uie.  I  can't  help 
it,  you  know,  and  yet  you  always  quarrel  with  me. 

AIR. — Dorothy. 
Go,  George,  I  can't  endure  you,  you  xvrong  me,  I  as- 
sure you; 
I  wonder  why  I  love  you,  why  I  love  you  still. 
Are  women  for  no  tise  meant,  but  merely  man's  amuse- 
ment, [will? 
To  tease  and  torture  as  he  ivill,  and  torture  as  he 
No;  if  you  lov'd  me  true,  you'd  other  means  pursue; 

But  that  you  don't  'tis  plain,  I  tell  you  so  again. 
No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  ne'er  could  bear  to  use  me  so. 

What  see  you,  pray,  about  me,  thus  to  scold  and  flout 
me? 
Such  treatment  yet  ivas  never  heard,  I  ne'er  must 
speak,  (good gracious!) 
Fm  sure  it's  quite  vexat'ions !  I  never  now  must  speak 
a  word. 
No;  if  you  lov'd  me  true,  ^-c. 
Crop.  VVhy,  isn't  it  enough  to  make  one  cross,  to 
be  kept  dilly-dally  so  long  after  what's  my  right. 
I  am  sure,  I  wish  I  had  never  disputed  about  it, 
though  it  is  my  right. 

Dor.  What,  you  wish  to  give  up  the  legacy,  do 
you  ?  though  Mr.  Endless  assures  you  it  will  be  set- 
tled next  week- 


Crop.  Ay,  so  he  has  said  this  long  time  past.     I 
have  had  plague  enough  about  it. 
AIR.— Crop. 
How  happily  my  life  I  led,  ivithout  a  day  of  sorrow  ; 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow,  no  care  beyond 
N^o  care  beyond  the  morrow.  [the  morrow. 

In  heal  or  coLi,  in  wet  or  dry,  I  never  grumbled,  no, 
not  I. 
My  wife,  'tis  true,  loves  tvords  a  few;  my  wife,  &;c. 
What  then?  I  let  her  prate. 
For,  sometimes  smooth,  and  sometimes  rough, 
I  found  myself  still  rich  enough,  in  the  joys  of  an 
humble  state. 

But,  when  with  law  I  craz'd  my  head,  I  lost  both 

peace  and  pleasure ; 
Long  says  to  hear,  to  search,  and  sicear,  and  plague 

beyond  all  measure. 
One  grievance  brought  another  on,  my  debts  increase, 
my  stock  is  gone. 
My  wife  she  says  our  means  'twill  raise. 
What  then  ?  'tis  idle  prate. 

For  sonu'times  smooth,  <^c. 
Dor.  (Crying.)  Ah!  George,  you  don't  care  any- 
thing about  me.  There's  farmer  Trotinan's  wife  can 
have  a  silk  cloak  and  a  dimity  petticoat,  and  go 
dressed  like  a  lady  ;  ay,  and  have  a  joint  of  meat 
every  day;  and  I'm  sure  we  haven't  a  joint  above 
once  a  month,  that  we  haven't! 

Crop.  Well,  wife,  don't  be  uneasy;  things  have 
gone  badly  of  late,  to  be  sure;  but  have  a  good 
heart :  when  I  have  gained  my  law-suit  I'll  live  like 
a  gentleman;   I'll  never  have  any  small  beer  in  my 
house  ;  I'll  diink  nothing  but  wine  and  ale  ;  and  we 
will  have  roast  pork   for  dinner  every  Sunday. 
Dor,  I  don't  like  pork  ;  I  say  it  shall  be  lamb. 
Crop,  But  I  say  it  shall  be  pork. 
Dor,  I  hate  pork  ;  I'll  hiive  lamb. 
Crop.  Pork,  I  tell  you. 

Dor.  I  say  lamb;  you  don't  know  what's  good. 

Crop.  Zounds  !  itsha'n't  be  lamb,  I  will  have  pork. 

Enter  LoiUSA.  [peace? 

Lou,  For  ever  contending!  Will  you  never  be  at 

Dor.  What's  that  to  you?  Why  do  you  interfere 

with  what  does  not  concern  you?  Leave  your  father 

and  me  to  settle  matters.  [comfort. 

Lou.  I  only  spoke  because  I  wish'd  you  to  have 

Dor.   Comfort,  indeed!     Why,  when   you  see 

everybody  happy  in  the  house,  you  go  moping  and 

pining  about  like  a  sick  lurkey-polt:  you  ought  to 

be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  let  your  head  be  running 

on  a  young  man,  you  ought! 

Crop.  Fie,  tie,  wife!  you  aren't  contented  to  have 
forced  her  toleave  the  house,  butyou  must  always  bo 
tormenting  her.  Come,  Louisa,  I  am  going  to  your 
cottage,  and  will  walk  with  you;  I  shall  be  back 
presently. 

Lou.  Alas!  why  should  you  accuse  me  of  loving 
Frederick,  when  you  know  I  refused  him  because  I 
would  not  add  one  to  a  poor  family,  who  had  not 
means  to  support  themselves? 

TRIO.— Crop,  Dorothy,  and  Louisa. 
/  thought  our  quarrels  ended,  and  set  my  heart  at  ease ; 
'  Tis  strange  you've  thus  offended,  you  take  delight  to 
tease. 
I'es,  yes,  you  take  delight  to  tease. 
Dear  sir,  decide  the  strife  betwixt  your  child  and  wife. 
Alas!  the  grief  I  feel,  I  dare  not  to  reveal: 
I  know  that  you  believe  for  Frederick's  loss  I  grieve. 
Psha,  psha,  psha,  psha!  very  well,  very  well,  as  you 
please : 
Very  well,  very  well,  think  as  you  please. 
In  vain  I'm  always  striving  to  make  our  diff'rence 

cease. 
If  you're  diputes  contriving,  andw'dlnot  live  in  peace  ; 

No,  no,  you  ivill  not  live  in  peace, 
I'm  ve.x'd,  dear  sir,  for  you;  but  say,  what  can  I  do? 

To  none  I  can  complain. 
I  know  that  you  believe  for  Freder'ick's  loss  I  grieve. 
[E.xeunt  Louisa  and  Crop. 
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[Act  I. 


Dor.  A  trampery,  saucy  baggage !  Nelly !  {Calls.) 
Enter  NiiLLY. 

Nelli/,  Here,  mistress. 

Dor.  You  heard  wbat  George  said,  Nelly? 

Nelly.  Yes  ;  I  heard  him  say  he  would  be  back 

Dor.  It  is  not  dark  yet?  [again  presently. 

Nelly.  No,  it  is  not  near  night  yet. 

Dor.  Don't  you  know  what  I  mean,  Nelly? 

Nelly.  Yes;  you  expect  Mr.  Endless  to  see  you. 

Dor.  Yes;  I  hope  George  won't  meet  him,  be- 
cause as  he  don't  know  of  Mr.  Endless's  coming,  he 
might  be  angry.  The  supper  will  be  in  time,  Nelly? 

Nelly.  Yes,  I  shall  take  care  to  have  the  leg  of 
Iamb  ready  ;  and  you  know  there  is  a  nice  cake  that 
we  baked  yesterday  will  do  after  supper:  but  what 
shall  we  do  for  wine? 

Dor.  Oh  !  Mr.  Endless  promised  to  send  some 
■wine.  He  is  a  charming  man,  and  talks  so  prettily  ! 
"  My  sweet  Dorothy !'  he  calls  me.  I  wish  George 
would  learn  manners  from  him ;  but  I  declare  lie 
drives  me  about  like  his  sheep  and  oxen,  and  I 
haven't  the  last  word  not  once  this  week.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  outside  of  Crop's  House. 

Enter  Margarett A,  with  ballads . 

AIR. 

With  lowly  suit  and  plaintive  ditty, 

I  call  the  tender  mind  to  pity; 
My  friends  are  gone,  my  heart  is  beating^ 

And  chilling  poverty's  my  lot. 
From  passing  strangers,  aid  intreating, 

I  wander  thus  alojte  forgot. 
Relieve  my  woes,  my  wants  distressing , 
And  heav'n  reward  you  with  a  blessing. 

Here's  tales  of  love,  and  maids  forsaken, 

Of  battles  fought,  and  captives  taken; 
The  jovial  tars,  so  boldly  sailing. 

Or  cast  upon  some  desert  shore. 
The  hopeless  bride  his  loss  bewailing, 

And  fearing  ne'er  to  see  him  more. 
Relieve  my  woes,  dfc. 
My  old  father  little  thinks  where  I  am:  ecod  !  it's 
all  his  own  fault;  for  if  he  would  have  let  me  married 
Robin,  I  should  not  have  run  away  ;  but  he  wanted 
me  to  marry  an  old,  slupid  figure  like  himself,  only 
because  he  was  rich:  but  what  are  riches  when 
compared  to  love?  I  hated  him,  and  wouldn't  have 
Lad  him,  if  his  skin  had  been  stuffed  with  diamonds. 
Besides,  I  knew  it  was  on  his  account  the  law-suit 
was  commenced  against  Robin,  which  made  him 
leave  me.  If  I  were  fond  of  riches,  I  might  have 
been  rich  long  ago.  Haven't  I  refused  a  great  many 
good  offers?  ay,  and  would  again,  for  I  love  nobody 
but  Robin  ;  and  to  have  him  I'd  run  away  from  fifty 
fathers.  I  think  no  one  can  know  me  in  this  dis- 
guise ;  however,  I'll  lay  by  my  ballad-singing  dress 
now,  and  seek  some  honest  service,  till  I  hear  of 
Robin's  return:  but  my  basket  is  empty,  and  it  is 
high  time  to  look  out  for  a  night's  lodging.  Here's 
a  cottage — that's  fortunate — I'll  try  here.  {Knocks.) 
Enter  "Nelly ,  followed  by  Dorothy. 
TRIO.— Nelly,  Margaretta,  and  Dorothy. 
Nelly.  Knocking  at  this  hour  of  day. 

What's  your  business,  mistress ,  pray  ? 
Mar.    A  stranger  at  your  friendly  door, 

I  shelter  from  the  night  implore. 
Nelly.  This  begging  is  a  sorry  trade, 

I  fear  you'll  find  but  little  aid; 

But  stay,  I'll  ask,  and  let  you  know. 
Mar.    Alas!  too  sure,  I  fear,  'tis  true, 

A  beggar  finds  a  beggar's  due; 

Though  oft  unfeign'd  the  tale  of  woe, 

A  beggar  finds  a  beggar's  due. 
Dor.     ~i  ou  must  begone,  we're  left  alone. 

And  harbour  here  can  give  yon  none. 
Mar.    My  aching  feet  no  more  suffice, 

A  little  straw  is  all  I  crave. 
Dor.     Not  two  miles  hence  the  village  lies : 

J  wonder  what  the  wench  woidd  have ! 


Nelly.  Not  two  miles  hence,  Sfc. 

Mar.    Hapless  lot.'  must  I  go  hence?  Oh !  pity  me. 

Dor.     Go,  get  you  packing,  gipsy,  hence! 

We  told  you  that  you  could  not  stay — 
Nelly.  /  wonder  at  your  impudence  ! 

Begone,  you  baggage,  march  away  ! 
Mar.     Oh!  let  me  stay,  for  poverty  is  no  offence, 
And  'tis  too  late  to  find  the  way. 

[  Exeunt  Nelly  and  Dorothy. 

Mar.  Now,  as  I'm  a  woman,  here  is  some  mis- 
chief a  foot:  two  women  left  alone,  and  refuse  the 
company  of  a  third,  only  for  the  sake  of  being  left 
alone!  Oh,  impossible!  I'll  find  it  out  before  I  go. 
Who  comes  here?  some  man:  I'll  step  aside,  and 
see  if  the)'  are  as  uncharitable  to  coat  and  waistcoat 
as  they  are  to  petticoats.  {Retires.) 

Enter  THOMAS,   luith  a  basket. 

Tho.  {Knocks.)  Mrs.  Nelly,  Mrs.  Nelly  ! 
Enter  Nelly. 

Nelly.  Well,  Thomas,  what  do  you  want? 

Tho.  My  master  has  sent  the  wine,  and — 

Nelly.  Hush!  speak  softly,  Thomas. 

Tho.  My  master  will  be  here  himself  presently. 

Nelly.  Oh  !  very  well ;  walk  in,  and  see  what  we 
have  prepared.  [Exit  with  Thomas. 

Mar.  {Comes forward.)  So,  as  I  suspected;  but 
let  me  see  :  (peeping  in  at  the  door)  one,  two,  three, 
four  bottles  of  wine!  well  said,  Mr.  Steward;  very 
pretty  provision,  indeed!  The  cake  in  the  closet  is 
for  alter  supper,  I  suppose  ;  the  boiled  lamb  is  the 
gentleman's  choice,  I  imagine.  Oh !  Mr.  Thomas 
seems  coming  out :  I'll  step  aside  again,  for  I'll  see 
the  end  on't,  I'm  determined.  [Thomas  comes  from 
the  house,  and  exit. ^  Egad!  Thomas'said  true  enough, 
for  here  his  master  comes,  I  believe.  I  shall  see  more. 
Enter  Endless. 

End.  Egad!  this  was  sweetly  contrived  :  while 
this  law-suit  of  mine  turns  my  simple  farmer  out  of 
his  house,  I  turn  in;  a  good  turn,  'faith!  ha!  one 
good  turn  deserves  anotiier.  [voice. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  Sure,  I  should  know  that  face  and 

End.  This  dress,  I  think,  cannot  fail  of  attracting 
Dorothea's  heart;  but  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  she 
fancies  I  am  in  love  with  her!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  mon- 
strous good  joke,  'faith  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  doubt  where 
I  shine  most,  in  carrying  on  a  sham  action  or  a 
counterfeit  passion.  I  am  Marti  quam  Mercutio. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  As  I  live,  it  is  that  wicked  rogue, 
Endless,  who  commenced  an  action  against  Robin; 
took  from  him  all  he  had,  and  drove  him  to  sea. 

End.  If  I  can  but  compass  my  suit,  and  prevail 
on  her  to  consent  to  my  wishes;  for  she  has  always 
refused  me  hitherto. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  I  must  plague  him  a  little — but, 
hold !  I  had  best  decamp  ;  for  if  he  should  know  me, 
he'll  certainly  carry  me  back  to  my  father,  and  have 
me  married: — I'll  not  venture  that.  [Exit,  singing. 

End.  This  is  unlucky;  this  girl  is  watching  me. 

I  daren't  go  into  the  cottage  ;  I'll  turn  back  again 

till  she  is  out  of  sight,  that  I  will.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — The  inside  of  Crop's  House. 

Enter  Crop,  followed  by  Dorothy. 

Dor.  So,  George,  you  are  come  back;  where 
have  you  been? 

Crop.  Why,  about  my  business;  and  heartily- 
tired  I  am.  {Sits  down.) 

Dor.  Well,  but  where  have  you  been? 

Crop.  Go  and  shut  the  door,  which  I  perceive 
I've  left  open,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Dor.  Not  I,  indeed:  I  go  shut  the  door  I  No,  go. 
and  shut  the  door  yourself;  why  did  you  leave  it 

Crop.  Because  my  hands  were  full.  [open? 

Dor,  So  you  want  to  give  me  the  trouble  to  shut 
the  door,  because  your  hands  were  full  ?  Indeed,  I 
shall  not.  (Sits  down.)  [obstinate4 

Crop.  Now,  wife,  go  shut  the  door,  and  don't  be 

Dor.  I  obstinate!  upon  my  word!  I  obstinate, 
indeed  !  I  don't  choose  to  shut  it,  sir. 

Crop.  Why,  then,  let  it  stand  open. 

Dor.  With  all  my  heart,  so  it  may. 
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Crop.  Now,  why  can't  you  go  and  shut  it? 
Dor.  I  don't  choose  it,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 
Crop.  Come,  I'll  make  a  bargain  witli  you  wife ; 
whoever  speaks  the  first  word,  shall  shut  the  door. 
Dor.  Agreed! 

DUETT— Crop  and  Dorothy. 
I  think  I'll  venture  to  surmise, 
I  know  ivho'll  speak  the  first. 
You  think,  no  doubt,  you  re'wondrous wise ; 
Before  I  speak,  I'll  burst. 
Depend  upon't — 
Depend  upon't — 
You'll  have  the  ivorst. 
Can  you  your  tongue  keep  in? 
Yes.    When  shall  ive  begin? 

Crop.  Agreed,  agreed!  and  now  take  heed. 
When  I  hold  up  my  thumb. 

Dor.    Agreed!  I'm  silent:  mum,  mum,  mum! 

( They  turn  their  backs  to  each  other.) 

Robin.  {Without.)  Yo  hoa !  Messmates,  what, 
the  door  open  at  this  time  of  night  ?  (  Enters.)  Ha  ! 
brother  Crop,  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you.  I've 
a  few  frieuds,  hard  by,  who  came  to  beg  a  niglit's 
lodging  of  you.  We  have  been  cast  away,  and  saved 
nothing  but  our  lives.  I  have  promised  them  a  hearty 
welcome,  my  boy.  (  To  Crop.)  What,  are  you  deaf? 
Why,  don't  you  know  me  !  I  never  took  you  for 
one  that  would  be  dumb  to  a  friend  in  distress. 
What  the  devil's  the  matter] — {To  Dor.)  Pray, 
how  long  has  poor  brother  Crop  been  on  the  doctor's 
list?  What,  a  dumb  wife,  too!  I  wish  you  joy,  bro- 
ther Crop.  Which  quarter  is  the  wind  now  ; 
Enter  Frederick. 

Fred.  So,  Crop,  where's  your  daughter?  Why 
don't  you  answer  niel 

Hob.  It's  all  in  vain;  not  a  breath  stirring. 

Fred,  Why  don't  you  speak,  Crop? 

Sob.  There's  an  embargo  laid  on  words,  and  you 
see  the  port  is  shut. 

Fred.  Answer  me,  I  beg.  Where's  Louisa  ? 

Rob.  Speak  to  him  in  gome  foreign  lingo,  Master 
Frederick  ;  for  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  use 
of  his  own  tongue. — {To  Dor.)  Do  you  always  dis- 
course together  in  this  manner? 

Fred,  t  suppose  this  is  some  new  quarrel. 

Rob.  No  ;  it  must  be  an  old  one,  for  they've  had 
no  words  of  late. 

Fred.  I'll  seek  an  answer  elsewhere.  [^Exil. 

Rob.  How  the  devil  shall  I  get  an  answer? — 
What's  the  matter  with  you  both?  I  might  as  well 
talk  to  the  Gorgon's  head,  under  our  bow-sprit. 
Will  you  speak?  {Crop  shakes  his  head.)  D — e,  a 
good  ducking  at  the  yard-arm,  and  a  round  dozen, 
would  put  your  jawing  tacks  aboard,  and  be  well 
employed  on  you  :  wouldn't  it,  mistress? 

Dor.  Ay,  that  it  would! — Oh,  dear  I  I  forgot. 

Crop'  Ha,  ha!  Now,  Dorothy,  go  and  shut  the 
door.  [^Exit  Dor. 

Rob.  Shut  the  door  ! 

Crop,  Ay,  she  spoke  first. 

Rob.  Why,  you  hadn't  quarrelled  about  shutting 
the  door,  had  you?  Well,  George,  now  your  mouth 
is  open,  let  me  know  if  you  can  give  us  a  lodging. 

Crop.  Ay,  and  welcome.  But,  I  fear  I  can't  be 
your  host  to-night ;  for  I  must  go  as  far  as  Grist's, 
on  some  business. 

Rob.  I'll  go  with  you,  and  look  after  my  mess- 
mates. 

Enter  Frederick. 

Fred.  Pr'ythee,  Crop,  tell  me  where  she  is? 

Crop.  Where  who  is? 

Fred.  Louisa. 

Crop.  At  her  grandmother's,  where  she  has  been 
some  time;  and  I  assure  you,  Frederick,  she  has 
never  had  a  smile  upon  her  countenance  since  you 
left  her  ;  therefore,  make  none  of  your  fine  speeches 
to  her,  or  you'll  break  her  heart. — Ods  heart!  Ro- 
bin, I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you. 
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Rob.  No  more  you  could  just  now :  your  joy  was 
so  great,  it  seemed  to  be  past  speaking. 

[E.nt  with  Crop. 

Fred.  What  have  I  heard?  Is  it  possible  my 
Louisa  loves  me  still?  I'll  think  of  some  disguise 
to  visit  her  in  immediately.  [Exit, 

Scene  V. Outside  of  Crop's  house. 

Enter  Crop,  Robin,  William,  and  Frederick. 
During  the  Finale,  MargaretTA,  Dorothy, 
and  Nelly  enter. 

FINALE. 
How  often  thus  I'm  fore  d  to  trudge; 
I  own  this  useless  toil  I  grudge. 

Cheer  up,  and  let  your  heart  be  light. 
Though  long  and  tiresome  is  the  way, 
1 7nust  be  back  by  break  of  day. 

Your  gain  the  labour  shall  requite. 
I'll  think  on  what  you  said. 
Ay,  ay;  be  careful,  Fred. 
Lost  in  the  dark,  perplex'd  I  rove, 

A  nd  know  not  ichere  I  stray  ; 
Some  kindly  star,  u  friend  to  love, 

Direct  me  on  my  way. 
ril  see  if  yet  the  coast  be  clear — 
Hold,  hold!  not  yet,  they  still  are  here. 

>  But  if,  at  last,  my  suit  shall  fail — 

>  Psha!  never  stand  to  quake  and  quail. 

To-night,  good  fortune  be  our  guide; 
We'll  take  the  best  that  may  betide. 
Hope,  a  constant  joy  disclosing, 

Balmy  comfort  can  impart; 
Anxious  doubt  in  hope  reposing. 

Fancy  calms  the  tortur'd  heart. 
May  weary  toil  success  repay. 

And  fortune  guide  me  on  my  way,      [£x. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I.— A  View  near  the  Sea. 
Enter  Williams  and  Sailors. 
AIR — Williams. 
From  aloft,  the  sailor  looks  around, 
And  hears,  below,  the  murm'ring  billows  sound; 
Far  from  home,  he  counts  another  day. 
Wide  o'er  the  seas  the  vessel  bears  away. 
His  courage  wants  no  whet,  but  he  brings  the  sails  to 

set. 
With  a  heart  as  fresh  as  a  rising  breeze  of  May, 
And  caring  nought,  he  turns  his  thought 
To  his  lovely  Sue,  or  charming  Bet. 

Now  to  heaven  the  lofty  top-mast  soars. 
The  stormy  blast  like  dreadful  thurider  roars, 
Now  ocean's  deepest  gulph  appears  below, 
The  curling  surges  foam,  and  down  we  go. 

When  skies  and  seas  are  met,  they  his  courage  serve 
to  whet. 

With  a  heart  as  fresh  as  a  rising  breeze  of  May, 
And  dreading  nought,  <^c. 

Enter  CROP  and  ROBIN. 

Crop.  And  is  your  heart  still  on  Margaretta? 

Rob.  Ay,  as  true  as  the  wind  blows  ;  and  if  Mar- 
garetta's  do  but  hold  as  steady  as  mine,  I  don't  fear 
bringing  all  to  bear. — {To  Sail.)  How  goes  it  lads? 

Wil.  Cheerfully,  Robin.  The  tide  has  thrown 
ashore  some  of  our  property,  which  we  have  safely 
put  under  the  rocks. 

Rub.  As  the  tide  ebbs  so  fast,  ray  boys,  perhaps 
my  keg  may  be  left  on  the  beach.  B'ye,  brother 
Crop.  [Exit  with  Sailors, 

Crop,  Then,  I  must  go  to  Grist's  by  myself.  [£x. 

Scene  II.— ^  Wood. 
Enter  Margaretta. 
Marg.  What  will  become  of  me?  I  am  quite  be- 
nighted.   I  have  led  the  lawyer  a  fine  dance,  'faith! 
He  may  now  follow  his  own  schemes  as  much  ash« 
likes,  so  he  do  not  spoil  mine. 
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AIR. 

A  miser  bid  to  have  aitd  hold  me. 

And  greedy  parents  would  have  sold  me. 

A  husband  was  enough  for  me. 

No  matter  ugly,  lame,  or  old: 
There  was  no  harm  that  they  could  see, 

So  all  his  bags  were  full  of  gold. 
No,  Robin,  no;  you  need  not  fear, 
You  never  were  in  danger  here. 
Should  such  a  husband  have  or  hold? 
Eh  !  sure,  I  heard  a  rustling  among  the  bushes. 
As  I  live,  here's  a  man  coming  this  way.    Oh,  Ind  ! 
I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  There  are  so  many 
paths,  that  I  ara  at  a  loss  to  know  which  takes  me 
to  the  vUhfre.— [Enter  Crop.] 

Crop.  Egad!  it's  well  I  happened  to  meet  with 
my  neighbour  Trotman,  or  I  should  have  had  a 
long  walk  to  no  purpose ;  for  he  informs  me  poor 
Grist  is  dead.  Poor  fellow  !  Well  death  can  neither 
be  seen  nor  prevented  ;  so,  there's  an  end  of  that. 
{Sees  Margaretta.)  Who  goes  there? 

Mar.  A  poor  girl,  sir,  who  wants  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, and  has  lost  her  way. 

Crop.  Where  did  you  want  to  go,  my  girl  ? 
Marg.  To  the  next  village,  sir. 
Crop.  You  are  out  of  the  way,  indeed.  However, 
ime  with  me,  and  I'll  provide  you  with  a  night's 


lodging.  -  [-harm  ? 

Marg.  Ludl  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  intend  me  any 

Crop.  Not  I,  my  girl.  Do  you  see  yonder  cot- 
tage, where  the  smoke  rises  through  the  trees?  I  am 
the  owner  of  it;  and  I  trust  its  doors  were  never 
shut  to  charity. 

Marg.  Are  you  the  owner  of  that  cottage  ? 

Crop.  I  am.  There's  an  honest  housewife  that 
will  use  you  kindly,  who  is  melancholy  enough, 
poor  soul!  I  dare  say,  at  being  left  alone. 

Marg.  (Aside.)  Very  melancholy,  indeed!  Well, 
some  of  you  men  are  really  good  creatures;  and  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  do  you  a  piece  of  service, 
honest  farmer.  [care  of  yon. 

Crop.  Come,  my  girl,  don't  be  afraid ;  I'll  take 

Marg.  Heaven  bless  you  for  your  kindness !  I 
think  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward  you, 
or  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  lExeunt. 

Scene  HI. — Inside  of  Deborah's  cottage. 
Enter  Louisa  and  Deborah. 
Deb.  Nay,  nay,  my  child,  don't  take  on  so  ;  don't 
cry  so;  you  should  endeavour  to  forget  Frederick. 
Lou.  Forget  him  !  that's  impossible. 
Deb.  Well,  but  consider  it  was  not  any  ill-usage 
of  yours  that  made  him  leave  the  place  :  'twas  all 
Lis  own  doing. 

XoM.  That  consideration  consoles  me  ;  had  it  been 

otherwise,   I   could  never  have   forgiven   myself. 

{A  harp  is  heard.)  What'sthat?  Music  at  this  hour! 

Deb.    No,  lack-a-day  !  it's  only  old  Jones,  the 

Welsh  fortune-teller. 

Lou.  My  dear  grandmother,  let  him  come  in;  I 
should  like  to  have  ray  fortune  told. 

Deb.  If  you  live  to  be  old,  your  fortune  will  tell 
'tself.  [told. 

X/OM.  Fray,  fetch  him  in,  and  have  your  fortune 
Deb.  My  fortune,  indeed!  No,  no;  I  know  my 
fortune  well  enough;  however,   I'll   go  and  send 
him  to  you.  [Exit. 

Lou.  It  will,  at  least,  serve  to  divert  me. 
Enter  Frederick,  inablackgown  andbeard. 
Fred.  Save  you,  young  woman!  may  the  stars 
shine  with  favourable  rays  on  this  house.    Your 
face  wears  the  marks  of  melancholy. 
Lou.  What  have  you  to  say  to  ray  face  1 
Fred.    Your   fortune    cannot  mend    your  face, 
thoughyour  face  may  mend  your  fortune.    But  my 
profession  is  to  make  proper  questions  to  the  hand: 
favour  me  with  yours. 

Lou.  What  will  that  tell  you? 


AIR — Frederick. 
Pretty  maid,  your  fortunes  here; 

You  have  power,  the  heart  to  charm  ; 
Leave  your  hand,  what  should  you  fear? 

Wrinkled  a<je  can  do  no  harm. 
Mercy  on  me !  what  is  this  ? 

Lines  of  heart  too  hard  I  see; 
How  1  long  to  print  a  kiss. 
On  the  hand  you  shew  to  me. 
I  have  discovered  there  is  a  young  man  who  adore* 
you,  and  whom  your  usage  forc'd  to  quit  his  country. 
Lou.  Nay,  you're  wrong;  I  didn't  force  him. 
Fred.  Be  assured,  it  was  on  your  account.     He 
meant  to  cross  the  seas  ;  but  he  was  scarce  em- 
barked, when  a  storm  overtook  him  ;  the  night  was 
dark,  the  waves  were  high,  the  vessel  struck  upon 
f  rock— (Louisa  screams  and  faints.)  My  Louisa! 
look  up,  your  Frederick  lives. 

Lou.  Good  heavens !  Frederick,  what  means 
this  disguise? 

Fred.  I  scarce  can  tell  you  now.  But,  my  dear 
Louisa,  I  am  now  in  possession  of  an  ample  for- 
tune ;  I  am  the  real  heir  to  the  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  has  been  so  long  expected  here. 
Lou.  Ah!  Frederick,  you  are  too  rich  forme. 
Fred.  No,  Louisa;  thank  heaven!  we  live  in  a 
country  that  knows  no  distinction  of  person  but  in 
virtue. 

DUETT— Frederick  and  Louisa. 
Both.  Thus  every  hope  obtaining. 
The  doubtful  conflict  o'er, 
Fortune  of  thee  complaining, 
I  waste  my  sighs  no  more. 
Love  by  thy  power  bestowing 

The  hand  I  fondly  prize. 
Take  from  a  heart  o'erflowing. 
My  vows  which  grateful  rise. 
Fred.  Still  fondly  possessing  the  maid  I  adore. 

In  transports,  unceasing,  the  moments  shall 
roll. 
Lou.     Still  fondly  possessing  the  youth  I  adore. 

In  transports,  unceasing,  the  moments  shall 
roll; 
Content  with  my  blessing,  I  ask  not  for  more. 
But  dote  on  the  treasure  so  dear  to  my  soul. 
[Exeunt . 
OCENE  I  v. — A  Room  in  Crop's  house. 
Endless  anrf  Dorothy  discovered  at  a  table  laid 
for  supper.    At  the  back,  are  several  sacks,  ivhich 
appear  to  be  full. 

Dor.  Indeed,  Mr.  Endless,  I  wouldn't  do  such  a 
thing  for  the  world. 

End.  (Aside.)  I  have  carried  on  this  action  too 
precipitately.— But, ^ny  dear  Dorothy,  let  us  rea- 
son about  this  affair  together.     (Rises.) 

Dor.  (Rises.)  But  what  signifies  our  reasoning 
about  a  thing  which  I  know  to  be  wrong. 

End.  I  say,  what  signifies  our  knowing  a  thing 
to  be  wrong,  when  nobody  else  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter.  " 

Dor.  Ay,  butis  there  no  such  thing  as  conscience? 

End.  But  conscience  can't  be  summoned  into 
court.  I  never  heard  of  a  man's  conscience  being 
subpoenaed  on  a  trial ;  if  that  were  the  case,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  our  profession  at  once;  oh  !  it 
would  be  all  dicky  with  u.s. 

Enter  Nelly,  ivith  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb,  and  exit. 
End.  But,  as  Nelly  seems  to  have  been  so  busy 
for  us,  let  us  sit  down,  and  finish  the  subject  after 
supper.     (They  sit.) 

Dor.  I  needn't  ask  you  to  make  free,  I  hope, 
as  all  you  see  on  the  table  is  your  own. 

End.  Don't  mortify  me,  my  sweet  Dorothy,  by 
calling  It  mine,  you  know  it  is  all  yours~(aside)  at 
least,  if  your  husband's  money  can  make  it  so. 

Dor.  Oh,  dear  !  you  are  so  obliging,  I  fear,  we 
shall  never  have  it  in  our  power  to  return  your  kind- 
ness, at  least,  till  George  has  gained  his  law-suit. 
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!  End.  {Aside.)  I'll  take  care  not  to  wait  till  then. 
i — Don't  mention  any  reward  to  me,  I  am  suftici- 
'eotly  repaid  in  the  happiness  of — {Rises  to  kiss  her 
thand,  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.)  Who  the  devil's 
that?  Do  you  expect  anybody  here  to-nighf?  Oh, 
lord!  the  supper  will  be  spoiled. 

Enter  NELLY. 

Dor.  Run,  Nelly,  see  who's  at  the  door  ;  if  it  be 
George,  I'm  undone! 

;  [Exit  Nelly,  and  returns  immediately. 

■     Nelly.  Oh,  dear!  it  is  my  master,  as  I  hope  to 
be  married. 
I     End.  The  devil  it  is! 

Dor.  Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do  with  Mr. 
Endless  ? 

End  Ay,  there  will  be  an  end  of  Mr.  Endless. 

Crop.  (Without.)  Why,  wife!   Dorothy! 

End.  Zounds!  put  me  any  where.  Have  you 
110  closet,  or  snug  corner,  I  can  creep  into  ? 

Dor.  No;  but  here  I  have  it — creep  into  this 

End.  A  sack!  [sack. 

Dor.  Yes.  I'll  get  my  husband  to  bed  presently, 
and  then  I'll  come  and  let  you  out. 

End.  Creep  into  a  sack!  the  thing's  impossible. 
iMy  new  suit  will  be  totally  spoiled. 

Dor.  No,  no  ;  it  has  only  had  flour  in  it,  and  that 
will  easily  brush  off. 

End.  (Aside.)  D — ,  but  I  wish  I  could  brush  off! 
I    Dur.  Come,  Nelly,  help  me  to  put  it  over  him. 

End.  Well,  don't  you  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

Crop.  (Without.)  Why,  Nelly,  Dorothy!  why 
idon't  you  open  the  door?  (Dorothy  and  Nelly  put 
a  sack  over  Endless,  and  place  him  among  the  other 
sacks.     Nelly  removes  the  lamb,  and  exit.) 

Enter  CROP,  Margaretta,  and  Nelly. 

Crop.  Why,  wife,  one  would  have  thought,  by 
your  keeping  ns  at  the  door  so  long,  you  had  been 
fast  asleep.    What  were  you  dreaming  of? 

Dor.  (Aside.)  I  am  sure,  we  never  dreamt  of 
you. 

Crop.  Poor  Grist  is  dead,  which  made  me  come 
back  to-night :  and,  on  my  way,  I  met  this  young 
woman,  who  had  lost  her  road  :  you  must  give  her 
a  night's  lodging,  and  a  bit  of  supper. 

Marg.  (Aside.)  Where  the  deuce  have  they  hid 
this  roguish  lawyer?  I  know  he's  here,  by  their 
confusion. 

Dor.  Why,  George,  as  I  didn't  expect  you  home 
to-night,  I  have  got  nothing  for  supper  at  all. 

Marg.  (Aside,  arid  feeling  the  sack.)  Oh!  you 
are  there,  are  you,  Mr.  Lawyer? 

Crop.  Hang  it !  I'm  sorry  there's  nothing  for 
supper,  for  I  expect  Robin  here  presently. 

Marg.  (Aside.)  What  do  I  hear?  Robin  ex- 
pected here ! 

Crop.  He's  only  gone  to  the  sea  shore,  to  see  if 
anything  were  flung  up  by  the  tide. 

Rob.  (Wilhont.)  Hallo,  hallo! 

Crop.  Egad  !  here  he  is,  I'll  go,  and  bring  out 
one  of  our  cheeses;  I  dare  say  he's  hungry:  he 
always  had  a  good  appetite.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Robin,  with  a  smallkeg  under  his  arm. 

Rob.  Huzza !  my  boys,  Robin's  his  own  man 
[again.  With  these  fruits  of  honest  industry,  will  I 
Imoor  for  life  ;  and  when  I  hear  the  wind  rattle,  I'll 
Iheave  a  sigh  for  all  poor  brother  tars. 
I  Marg.  (Aside.)  I  hope  he  hasn't  forgotten  poor 
Margaretta.     He  hasn't  said  a  word  of  me  yet. 

I  Enter  CHOP,  with  a  cheese. 

Crop.  To  think  I  should  have  nothing  for  supper 
but  cheese.     A  plague  of  this  ill  luck  ! 
!     Rob.  I'm  so  happy,  I  could  dance  a  hornpipe  on 
the  head  of  a  copper  nail ! 

Crop.  AVhat  makes  you  so  merry,  Robin? 

Rob.  Why,  George,  I  have  now  recovered  my 
I  spirits. 
'      Crop.  What,  in  that  keg,  I  suppose? 


Rob.  Ay,  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.   You  shall  taste  them. 

Crop.  With  all  my  heart !  Give  as  a  glass, 
Nelly. 

Rob.  A  glass,  indeed  !  Lord  love  your  lubberly 
head!  Give  me  a  hammer.  (Crop  gives  a  hammer ; 
Robin  unhoops  the  keg,  and  takes  out  a  handful  of 
gold. ) 

AIR. — Robin. 
Three  years  a  sailor^s  life  I  led. 

And  ploughed  the  roaring  sea; 
For  why  her  foes  should  England  dread. 

Whilst  all  her  sons  are  free? 
From  France  to  Spain,  I  earn  my  bread, 

I  thought  it  fair,  d'ye  see  ? 
And  if  a  shot  had  la'en  my  head. 
Why  there  was  an  end  of  me. 

A  medicine  sure  for  grief  and  care , 

I  steer' d  my  course  to  find ; 
Thenceforth,  an  easy  sail  to  bear. 

And  run  before  the  wind. 
Their  confring  skill  let  doctors  boast. 

And  nostrums  of  their  shop, 
Where'er  we  search,  from  coast  to  coast, 

There's  none  tike  golden  drop. 

For  gold  we  sail  the  world  around. 

And  dare  the  tempest's  rage; 
For  when  the  sparklers  once  are  found. 

They  ev'ry  ill  assuage. 
'TwixtJew  and  Christian  not 

A  diff'rence  here  we  find; 
The  Jew  no  loathing  has  to  pig, 
If't  be  of  the  Guinea  kind. 
Are  not  these  the  best  cordials?  These  are  the  true 
golden  drops,  extracted  from  the  Spanish  mines  ; 
and  I  hope,  from  my  soul,  they  will  not  be  the  last 
we  shall  draw  from  the  same  quarter. 

Marg.  (Aside.)  I'm  afraid,  now  he's  so  rich,  he'll 
marry  a  lady. 

Rob.  Here,  Crop,  you  may  want  a  few  guineas  ; 
and,  as  the  keg  is  open,  here,  take  a  handful,  and 
when  you've  recovered  your  law-suit,  pay  me. 
And  now  with  the  rest— 

Crop.  Ay,  Robin,  what  will  yon  do  with  the  rest? 

Rob.  Carry  it  to  Margaretta;  and  if  she  be  still 
in  the  mind,  I'll  marry  her  directly,  and  live  happy 
all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Marg.  (Aside.)  My  charming  Robin  I 

Rob.  If  I  could  but  see  her  now — 

Marg.  (Coming  forward.)  Ay,  if  you  did,  I  fear, 
you'd  change  your  note. 

Rob.  Margaretta!     {Rujis  and  kisses  her.) 

Marg.  I  little  thought  of  meeting  you  here, 
Robin.  [ask  that. 

Rob.  And,   how    came  you  here?    I    forgot  to 

Marg.  Oh  !  that's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you 
now. 

Rob.  Well,  then,  let's  hear  it  another  time. 
Oh!  dear  Margaretta!  I  say,  that — I  say — you — • 
that — Oh,  lord! — (Kisses  her  again.) — Come,  let's 
now  to  supper,  and  be  merry.  But  where  is  the 
supper"!  What  have  you  got  in  the  house,  brother? 

Crop.  Why,  I  never  imew  anything  happen  so 
unlucky!  we  have  got  nothing  in  the  house  ;  and  I 
am  as  hungry  as  a  lion  myself. 

Dor.  Why,  what  a  fuss  you  make  about  a  sup- 
per! we  are  not  all  so  rich  as  IMr.  Robin. 

Crop.  But,  what  use  are  riches,  now?  we  can't 
eat  and  drink  gold. 

Rob.  Egad!  if  you  can,  you  shall  have  it. 

Crop.  'Faith!  Robin,  I  can  give  you  nothing 
but  bread  and  ciieese. 

Rob.  Well,  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses,  eh! 
Margaretta?     Sit  down,  my  girl. 

Marg.  Presently,  Robin. — (Aside.)  Now,  let 
me  see  if  I  can't  furnish  the  table  better.  I  smell 
the  lamb  yet.     (Robin  and  Crop  sit.) 

Rob.  Come,  Madge,  give  the  landlord  and  I  one 
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of  the  songs  you  used  to  sing,  if  you  haven't  forgot 
them.     You  don't  know  what  a  good  pipe  she  has. 
Marg.  I'll  sing  you  one  that  I  beard  this  morn- 
ing, which  is  quite  new. 
Rob.  Ay,  let's  hear  it. 

Marg.    Tlie   person   who  learnt  it  me,    said   it 
should  never  be  sung  before  a  poor  meal :  but  you 
shall  judge  if  he  was  right. 
Crop.  Well,  begin,  ray  girl. 

AIK. — Margaretta. 
Across  the  downs  this  morning, 

As  betimes  I  chanc'd  to  go, 

A  shepherd  led  his  flock  abroad, 

A II  white  as  driven  snow; 

But  one  was  most  the  shepherd's  care, 

A  lamb  so  sleek,  so  plump,  so  fair; 

Its  wondrous  beauties,  in  a  word. 

To  let  you  fairly  know, 
'Twas  such  as  Nelly  from  the  fire 
Took  off  not  long  ago. 
Crop.  Hold,  hold!  my  girl,  if  I  heard  you  right, 
I  think  you  said,  "as  Nelly  took  otf  the  fire  not 
long  ago." 

Marg.  'Tis  part  of  my  song,  sir. 
Rob.  Ay,  'tis  part  of  her  song! 
Crop.  Well,  but  is  it  a  joke,  or  earnest"!   Have 
you  any  lamb  in  the  house,  Nelly? 

Rob.  Come,  Nelly,  let's  overhaul  your  lockers. 
Crop.  Come,  come,  wife;  I  see  how  this  is,  you 
had  a  mind  to  surprise  me  agreeably. 

Dor.  Why,  that  was  the  case,  indeed,  George. 
I  knew  you  was  very  fond  of  lamb ;  so,  as  it  was 
only  a  small  joint,  I  meant  to  give  it  you,  when 
you  was  alone. 

Crop.  I  thought  so.  But  bring  it  here,  Nelly  ; 
I  am  one  that  don't  like  to  see  my  guests  fare 
worse  than  myself. 

Rob.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  Nell.  Stretch  along 
the  Iamb  halliards,  and  a  knife  or  two.  (Nelly goes 
out,  and  returns  with  the  lamb,  Sfc.)  Egad  !  Madge, 
it  was  lucky  you  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  sheep. 
Crop.  Ay,  so  it  was.  Come,  let's  hear  the  rest 
of  the  song.    ( Margaretta  sings. ) 

This  lamb  so  blithe  as  Midsummer, 

His  frolic  gambols  play' d; 

And  now  of  all  the  flock  a  herd. 

The  pretty  ivanton  stray' d. 

A  wolf  that  watch' d  with  greedy  eyes. 

Rush' d  forth,  and  seiz'dthe  tender  prize: 

The  shepherd  saw,  and  rais'd  a  stone, 

So  round,  so  large,  I  vow, 
'Twas  like  the  cake  that  Nelly  laid 
Upon  the  shelf,  just  now. 
Crop.   Stop,  my  dear!     Didn't  you  say,    "like 
the  cake,  Nelly  laid  on  the  shelf,  just  now  !"  Why, 
Nelly,  is  there  a  cake  in  the  house  1 
Rob.  Ay,  that  there  is. 

Crop.  Come,  bring  it  out,  Nell.  (Nelly  goes  out, 
and  returns  with  the  cake.)  [Margaretta ! 

Rob.    What,   slill  the  same   mad-cap  as  ever. 
Crop.  Egad  !  that  is  a  most  excellent  song. 
Marg.  Will  you  hear  the  rest  of  it,  sir? 
Crop.  By  all  means;  and  if  the  latter  part  of  it 
be  as  good  as  the  former,  it  will  be,  by  much,  the 
best  song  I  ever  heard. 

Marg.  You  shall  judge,  sir. 
Crop.  I  sha'n't  be  tired  ;  I  love  a  song. 
Rob.  Egad  !  brother  Crop,  "  No  Song,  no  Sup- 
per."    (Margaretta  sings  again.) 

This  monstrous  stone,  the  shepherd  flung, 

And  well  his  aim  he  took; 
Yet,  scarce  the  savage  creature  deign  d 

Around  to  cast  a  look; 
But  fled  as  swift,  with  footsteps  light. 
As  he  who  brought  the  wine  to-night. 
I  try'd  to  stop  the  thief,  but  he 

Turn'd  round  in  rage,  good  lack  ! 
So  mad  the  lawyer  scarce  could  be. 
That's  hid  in  yonder  sack. 


Crop.  A  lawyer  hid  in  a  sack  !  Zounds!  what  is 
all  this? 

Rob.  (Goes  to  the  sacks.)  Oh!  impossible!  these 
are  full  of  corn.  (Beats  a  sack.)  Yes, 'faith,  here's 
one  seems  to  be  heaving  anchor.  (Endless  comes 
forward.)  Ecod!  if  they  should  all  rise,  you'll  have 
a  fine  lield  of  standing  corn,  brother  Crop.  (End- 
less offers  to  go.)  Hold,  hold  !  no  exportation,  with- 
out inspection.  (Pulls  off  the  sack,  and  discov»r» 
Endless,  who  is  covered  with  flour.) 

Cro/j.  Endless!    Oh!  the  devil! 

End.  Assault  me,  if  you  dare!  if  you  strike  me, 
it  is  cognizable  in  court,  as  I  was  not  found  in  any 
overt  act. 

Crop.  But  you  was  found  in  a  very  rascally  one, 
though. 

End.  I  don't  care  for  that.  [you. 

Crop.  If  these  be  your  tricks,  I  know  how  to  suit 

End.  And  you  know  how  to  no/i-suit,  I  find. 

Crop.  To  think  I  should  entrust  you  to  manage 
my  allairs. 

Rob.  You  might  have  had  a  young  Crop  before 
you  looked  for  it. 

End.  1  beg  you  wouldn't  mention  it. 

Crop.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  knock  your  head  off. 

End.  Don't  mention  it ;  pray,  don't! 

Rob.  You  deserve  to  be  beat  like  a  sack. 

End.  Don't  mention  it!  I  move  for  a  habeas  cor- 
pus out  of  this  court.  But  take  care  how  you  in- 
sult a  limb  of  the  law,  or  you  may  chance  to  bring 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  whole  body.  [Exit. 

Rob.  If  such  limbs  were  lopped  off,  it  would  do 
the  constitution  good. 

Crop.  (To  Dorothy.)  What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself,  you  jadel  So,  the  lamb  was  for  Mr. 
Endless  ! 

Marg.  I  should  but  half  repay  your  kindness,  if 
I  didn't  tell  you,  that  your  wife  has  ever  refused  to 
listen  to  his  addresses:  this,  I  assure  you,  he  said 
himself,  when  he  little  thought  any  one  overheard 
him. 

Crop.  Say  you  so  !  then,  wife,  give  me  your 
hand;  and  let  us,  for  the  future,  endeavour  to  live 
happily  together;  and  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  for- 
get and  forgive. 

Rob.  So  it  is,  brother  Crop. 

Enter  WlLLIAM. 
Will.  Oh  !  Robin,  all  our  fortunes  are  made  : 
Master  Frederick  is  a  rich  'squire,  and  is  going  to 
marry  your  niece.  There  will  be  oxen  roasting, 
and  wine  and  ale  running  about  the  streets  :  there 
are  illuminations ;  and  she  has  ordered  the  whole 
town  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  LoviSk.  J 

Rob.  Master  Frederick,  I  wish  you  joy.    And,'' 
d'ye  see,  Louisa,  make  him  a   good  wife.     This 
storm  to-night  has  blown  back  your  lover;    but, 
remember,  the  gentle  gales  of  moderate  weather 
may  keep  the  husband  within  hail  of  you. 

FINALE. 


Mar 
Dor 


^  Let  shepherd  lads  and  maids  advance, 
7      And  neatly  trim  be  ss^en; 
p     ■     ^  To-night,  we'll  lead  the  merry  dance, 
"'    C     In  circles  o'er  the  green, 

rBayond  our  hopes  by  fortune  crown' d. 


Lou. 
Fred 


Here  all  our  troubles  cease  ; 
\  Each  year  that  takes  its  jocund  round, 
C      Shall  bring  content  and  peace. 
Mar.        And  whilst  we  sport,  and  dance,  and  play. 
The  tabor  blithe  shall  sound. 
We'll  laugh  and  chant  our  carols  gay. 
While  merry  bells  ring  round. 
Dor.         Now  mirth  and  glee,  and  pastimes  light. 
The  frolic  hours  shall  share; 
And  sparkling  eyes  shall  wake  to-night; 
To-morrow's  time  for  care. 
Chorus.  And  whilst  toe  sport,  Sfe,  [Exeunt>  I 
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Scene. — Polyghfs  study.  A  door  on  each  side, 
coiidticting  to  other  apartments.  A  n  opejiing  to  the 
garden,  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Another  door 
leading  to  the  interior  of  the  house.  Globes,  books, 
maps,  SfC.  are  scattered  about. 

Robin  discovered,  turning  a  globe. 

Robin.  'J'isan  extraordinary  thing,  that,  do  what 
I  will,  I  cati't  make  myself  sensible.  I  turn  the 
world  topsy-turvy  for  hours  together,  as  I  see  ray 
young  master,  Mr.  Charles,  do  ;  like  Mr.  Ignatius 
Polyglot,  his  tutor,  I  sometimes  look  into  a  book 
full  of  Greek  or  Latin  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Ah  ! 
Mr.  Polyglot  must  be  in  the  right:  he  can't  bear 
the  sight  of  a  woman  in  the  house,  for  fear  Mr. 
Charles  should  fail  in  love,  and  neglect  his  studies  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I'm  sure  that  if  ail  the  Greek  I 
have  got  in  my  pocket  (shewing  a  book)  were 
crammed  into  my  head,  one  thought  of  my  sweet 
little  Somersetshire  lass,  Molly  Maggs,  would 
drive  it  out  again. 

Enter  Molly  Maggs,  from  the  garden. 

Molly.  Hist,  hist!  Robin! 

Robin.  What,  my  dear  Molly  !   You  may  come  in, 

Molly.  I'm  afeard,  Robin. 

Robin.  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  just  now. 

Moby.  Where's  Mr.  Ignoramus,  the  tutorer,  then? 

Robin.  Mr.  Ignatius  you  mean.  He's  out,  taking 
his  evening's  walk. 

Molly.  Be  he]  I  hope  he  be  gone  down  towards 
the  little  bridge. 

Robin.  Why] 

Molly.  The  last  time  he  went  that  way,  he  were 


so  busy  at  what  he  called  soldering  a  problem,  that 
he  stumbled  over  into  the  brook.  If  I  had  been  in 
your  place,  Robin,  before  I  pulled  him  out  again 
I'd  ha'  made  him  promise  to  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage, or  I'd  ha'  let  him  bid  there  till  doomsday. 

Robin.  Molly,  Molly,  you  don't  like  Mr.  Polyglot. 

Molly.  'Why  don't  he  like  me,  then? 

Robin.  It  is  not  you  alone,  but  he  would  dislike 
any  other  young  maiden  about  the  house  the  same. 

Molli/.  And  what  for?  there's  no  reason  in  that. 
Am  I  to  blame'!  I'm  sure  'tis  no  fault  of  mine, 
Robin,  tiiat  I'm  a  voung  maiden.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  A 
pretty  to  do  there'd  be  if  he  should  catch  me  here  ; 
in  his  own  apartments,  too! 

Robin.  So  there  would.  I  tremble  to  think  of  it; 
and  so,  Molly,  you'd  belter — ■ 

Molly.  I  don't  care:  if  he  says  anything  to  rae, 
I'll  give  him  his  own.  Besides,  our  master,  old 
Master  Eustace,  will  be  home  in  a  few  days,  and 
well  ask  his  leave  to  be  married,  in  spite  of  old 
tutorer. 

Robin.  No,  no  ;  we  must  not  displease  him  ;  he's 
steward  as  well  as  tutorer,  and — 

Molly.  He'll  discharge  us?  let  him.  I'm  not 
afeard  of  wanting  a  service.  I  have  relations  who 
are  up  in  the  world.  I'm  first  cousin  to  Sally  Maggs, 
who  is  head  chambermaid  at  the  Bell,  at  W'inches- 
ter — Chattering  Sally,  as  they  call  her;  and  well 
they  may,  for  she  is  chatter,  chatter,  chatter — 

Robin.  In  that  respect,  Molly,  you  don't  disgrace 
the  relationship. 

Molly.  Discliarge    us,    indeed !   the   sooner   the 

belter;  we  may  then  get  married  when  we  please. 

What  does  the  foolish  old  chap  mean  by  not  liking 

folks  to  marry?    I  wish  his  father  had  been  of  the 
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■ame  mind,  and  then  Mr.  fgnoramUN  would  not 
Lave  been  here  to  torment  us. 

Jtobin.  Weil,  well ;  though  he  is  a  little  crabbed 
and  sour,  he's  a  good  old  soul  at  bottom.  He'd  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  serve  joung  Master 
Charles. 

Molly.  With  a  vengeance  !  Poor  joung  gentle- 
man !  he's  grown  as  melancholy  as  a  willow  tree  : 
and  no  wonder:  at  four-and-twenty  to  be  kept  in 
leading-strings  like  a  baby  !  But  no  good  will  come 
of  it,  see  if  there  do  ;  and  I  wish  that  Master 
Charles  would  give  him  ihe  slip  one  of  these  days, 
on  purpose  to  plague  him.  Oh!  if  I  could  but 
•atch  the  old  one  doing  anything  amiss — 

Robin.  Think  kindlier  of  him,  Molly  ;  we'll  wait 
till  we  find  him  in  a  good  humour,  and  then,  per- 
haps— 

Molly.  If  we  wait  till  then,  Robin,  you  need  be  in 
no  hurry  to  buy  the  wedding-ring.    Well,  I'll  go. 

Robin,  Do ;  for,  after  all,  'twould  do  no  good  to 
anger  him.  And,  lord!  if  he  were  to  see  us  here  to- 
gether!— Well,  good  b'ye,  my  dear  Molly. 

Molly.  Good  b'ye,  Robin  !  {Loitering.)  Good  b'ye, 
Robin! 

Robin.  {Kisses  her.)  Bless  your  little  heart! 

Enter, from  the  garden,  Ignatius  POLYGLOT,  with 
a  book.     Robin  runs  off. 

Molly.  Oh,  crimini! 

Poly.  What  do  I  behold!  Under  my  nose,  my 
▼erynose!  here,  too,  in  my  study,  the  sanctuary  of 
science  and  of  learning! 

Molly.  Well,  if  nothing  worse  was  ever  learnt 
here,  Mr.  Ignoramus — 

Poly.  Ignatius.  But  what  atonement  can  you 
make  for  this? 

Miilly.  Atonement!  I've  done  nothing  to  atone  for. 

Poly.  Nothing  !  Do  you  call  (hat  nothing?  Did 
J  not  see?  Did  I  not  hear?  Nothing!  O  tern — but 
you  don't  understand  Latin. 

Molly.  Latin,  indeed!  no,  nor  Greek  neither; 
and  I'm  sure  'tis  ail  Greek  you  are  talking  to  me. 
What  did  you  see?  what  did  you  hear?  You  heard 
Robin  say  good  b'ye,  that  was  all. 

Poly.  Peace.  I'm  a  linguist;  and  in  none  of  the 
seventeen  languages  I'm  acquainted  with,  does  that 
mean  good  b'ye. 

Molly.  Then  I  wouldn't  give  seventeen  figs  to  be 
as  learned  as  yon  are,  and  your  seventeen  languages 
are  not  worth  talking. 

Poly.  To  what  is  the  poor  youth  exposed  !  Mis- 
chief, serpent,  woman!  I  pity  and  tremble  for  the 
unfortunate  lad. 

Molly.  'Tis  a  misfortune  not  likely  to  happen  to 
you. 

Poly.  But  'tis  I  alone  who  am  to  blame.  I  oiiglit 
not  to  have  allowed  one  of  the  deluding  sex  to  ap- 
proach those  innocent  and  unsuspecting  youths. 
Had  my  pupil,  Charles,  beheld  this,  it  might  have 
put  things  into  his  head,  which — But  there  will  yet 
be  time  to  save  them.  To-morrow,  at  day-break, 
joa  will  quit  this  house. 

Molly.  Nay,  and  you  wouldn't  be  so  cruel,  Mr. 
Poll-parrot. 

Poly.  Polyglot.    I  have  said  it;  reply  not. 

Molly.  I  have  not  done  any  harm,  and  I'm  sure 
I  did  not  think  any  harm.  "Tis  no  fault  of  mine  if 
Robin  is  in  love  with  me:  he  fell  in  love  of  his  own 
accord,  indeed  he  did. 

Poly.  Love  !  ( Looking  fearfully  about.)  Silence  !  If 
Cliarles  should  hear  that  dangerous  word — Retire, 
withdraw,  begone ! 

Molly.  {Bursting  into  tears.)  Oil,  dearee  me! 
Pray,  good,  kind  Mr.  Ignoramus,  forgive  me  this 
once.  Would  you  have  it  upon  your  conscience  to 
turn  a  poor  lass  out  of  her  service,  and  send  her 
upon  the  wide  world  without  a  friend  to  protect  her? 
Would'ee,  now,  Mr.  Ignoramus,  would'ee? 

Poly.  Go  away,  my  dear,  and — No,  I  will  not 


give  way  to  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature, 
but  prove  myself,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  in- 
flexible as  the  first  Brutus. 

Molly.  And  well  you  may  call  him  so,  if  he  wa.s 
as  stony-hearted  as  you  are.  Will  you  forgive  me? 

Poly.  No. 

Molly.  You  won't?  Nay,  then,  I'll  tell  you  a  bit 
of  my  mind;  I'll  do  that,  an'  I  die  for  it.  For  all 
your  grave  looks,  I'll  be  sworn  you  are  no  better 
than  your  neighliours  ;  I  know  you  aren't.  I'll  pass 
my  days  in  watciiing  you,  I  will ;  and  if  ever  I  catch 
you  saying  "  good  li'ye  !"  as  I  know  I  shall,  then, 
when  you  are  in  trouble,  and  in  need  of  indulgence, 
you  shall  find  me  as  pityless  as  yourself.  There; 
carry  that  bundle  upon  your  shoulders,  and  now — 
I'll  go  and  pack  up  mine.  [Exit, 

Poly.  The  little  serpent !  Her  tears,  her  implor- 
ing looks,  had  well  nigh — But  I  must  be  firm:  I 
see  the  danger,  and  must  protect  my  pupil  against 
Ihe  snares  of  these  pernicious  creatures.  Poor  lad! 
he  is  innocent,  and  knows  not  the  seductive  power 
of  love.  My  example  and  instructions  have  so  for- 
tified his  mind,  so  hardened  his  heart  against  all 
silly,  soft  impressions,  that,  thanks  to  me,  he  may 
hope  to  pass  through  life  as  becomes  a  philosopher 
— in  a  happy  indift'erence  to  all  its  joys,  its  plea- 
sures, and  its  cares.  He  comes!  My  dear  disciple! 

Enter  Charles,  in  violent  agitation. 

Charles.  My  dear  sir,  I'm  glad  you  are  returned. 

Poly.  Your  impatience  pleases  me.  Come,  is  it 
to  be  Sophocles  tliis  evening? 

Charles.  No  :  it  is  not  that,  sir ;  but — 

Poly.  Well,  well ;  we  must  sometimes  relax — 
make  holyday  ;  so,  instead  of  Sopliocles,  we'll  amuse 
ourselves  with  a  problem  in  Euclid. 

Charles.  Confound  Euclid  !  as  he  has  often  con- 
founded me.  No,  sir;  I — in  short,  you  see  me  iu 
the  greatest  distress. 

Poly.  In  distress !  You  alarm  me.  My  dear 
boy,  my  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter? 

Charles.  My  father  is  returning;  he  is  now  gal- 
loping up  the  avenue,  and  I  see  uo  refuge  from  my 
ditliculties  but  in  deatli. 

Poly.  Mercy  on  me!  what  do  you  mean?  No 
refuge  but  in — and  in  his  father's  absence,  too! 
Consider,  that  for  all  that  concerns  you  I  am  re- 
sponsible.   Wait,  at  least,  till  he  arrives,  and — 

Charles.  No,  I  am  resolved  ;  the  matter  is  press- 
ing, and  there's  no  time  for  deliberation. 

Poly.  And  he  has  not  half  finished  his  studies! 
{Rushes  into  his  arms.)  Charles,  ray  dear  boy,  be 
composed;  look  at  me;  who  am  1?  Havel  not 
been  your  guide,  your  protector,  your  friend,  since 
the  hour  you  were  born.  You  know  I  love  you  ; 
that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  would  not  do  to  see 
you  happy  ;  tell  me,  what  it  is  afflicts  you. 

Charles.  You  will  betray  me  to  my  father,  and  I 
dread  his  displeasure  worse  than  death. 

Poly.  Betray  you!    Never;  be  it  what  it  may. 

Charles.  Swear. 

Poly.  I  never  swear. 

Charles.  Swear,  or  this  instant  will  I — 

Poly.  Hold!  your  danger  inspires  me  with  the 
devotion  of  an  antique  Roman  :  I  swear,  {raising 
his  hand)  Per  Jovem!  By  Jupiter,  I  swear! 

Charles.  Enough;  I  will  trust  you. — And  yet,  I 
dare  not  tell  him  the  whole.  {Aside.)  I — I  am  in 
love. 

Poly,  Oh,  horror!  In  love!  'Tis  epidemic ;  'tis 
running  through  the  house  !  Robin,  Molly,  and  now 
— How,  sir!  and  at  your  age  ;  only  just  turned  of 
four-and-twenty  ;  the  thing  is  incredible  ;  and — 

Charles.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Poly.  In  love!  it  cannot  be:  why,  he  has  Greek, 
Latin,  algebra,  and  mathematics  at  his  finger's  ends. 
And  is  this  the  termination  of  my  hopes?  You, 
whom  I  destined  for  a  philopher ;  you,  whose  name 
I  fondly  hoped  to  see  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
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glorious  name  of  Arcliimedes  and  Aristotle.  Did 
love  find  out  the  square  of  the  hjpolhenuse?  Did 
love — 

Charles.  Oh!  sir,  if  the  bare  avowal  of  my  affec- 
tion so  displease  you,  what  will  you  say  wlien  I 
confess  to  you  that — but  here  comes  my  father. 
— Where  shall  I  conceal  my  dear  Harriet!  {Aside.) 

Poly.  Be  composed;  he  must  not  observe  our 
agitation. 

Charles.  Remember  your  promise,  or  I'll  keep 
mine.     Pop ! 

Pobj.  My  dear  boy,  I'll  not  betray  you,  I— Oh  ! 

Enter  Old  Eustace,  followed  by  Robin,  to  whom 
he  gives  his  great  coat,  hat  and  tvhip. 

Eustace.  Charles,  my  boy,  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
Mr.  Polyglot,  my  worthy  friend,  your  hand.  Yon 
did  not  expect  to  see  me  so  soon. 

Poly.  No,  sir;  we— we  didn't  expect  you  till 
last  week. 

Eustace.  Till  next  week,  you  mean.  The  truth 
is,  I  was  willing  to  take  you  by  surprise,  and  see 
how  things  had  been  managed  during  my  absence  ; 
but  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble.  You, 
Mr.  Polyglot,  have  the  superintendance  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  are  accountable  for  their  conduct; — 

Robin.  Don't  tell  about  Molly  and  me,  sir.  {Aside 
to  Polyglot.) 

Eustace.  My  son  is  under  your  especial  care  and 
observance; — 

Charles.  Remember.  (Aside  to  Polyglot.) 
Eustace.  And  so  perfect  is  my  reliance  on  your 
attention,  prudence,  and  wisdom,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded you  have  nothing  to  relate  of  what  has 
passed  in  the  house  that  will  not  receive  my  fullest 
approbation. 

Poly.  Yes — no — certainly. 

Eustace.  Well,  Charles,  my  arrival  must  not  in- 
terrupt your  studies  ;  retire  to  your  own  room  till 
supper  is  ready.  Mr.  Polyglot  I  have  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  you.  Robin,  desire 
the  cook  to  be  expeditious;  my  ride  has  given  me 
an  appetite:  and  do  you  put  lights  into  my  study  ; 
after  supper,  I  shall  be  occupied  there  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

Charles.  (Slops  Robin  as  he  is  going  off.)  What, 
sir!  the  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  garden? 
Eustace.  Ay,  I  have  no  other. 
Charles.  You  had  better  not  go  there  to-night, 
sir;  'tis  damp,  and — 

Eustace.  Damp!  nonsense!  Roltin,  do  asl  desire. 

Charles.  (Aside.)    'Tis  there   I    have   concealed 

her.    There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  [Exit. 

Robin.  (  Whispers  Polyglot.)    Be  kind   to  poor 

Molly,  and  for^^ive  her,  sir. 

Poly.  {Lost  in  thought.)  No,  Molly— yes,  Robin, 
yes. 

Robin.  Thankye,  sir;  it  shall  never  happen 
again.  [Exit. 

Eustace.  Why.  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
Tell  me,  Mr.  Polyglot,  what  is  the  matter  here? 
This  confusion  and  whispering!  Surely,  my  sudden 
arrival  cannot  have  occasioned  any  inconvenience. 
I  expected  to  see  you  all  delighted,  and  you  re- 
ceive me  with  faces  as  long  as  my  arm. 

Poly.  Uncommonly  long!  uncommonly  long! 
Eustace.  I  perceive  :  the  philosopher  is  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  abstraction.  (Aside.)  But  there  is  an  air 
of  restraint  about  Charles,  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account.  Has  he  done  anything  to  provoke  your 
displeasure? 

Poly.  I  dare  not  inform  him.  (Aside.)  No,  no — 
a  trifle. 

Eustace.  You  are  right  to  be  severe  with  him : 
he  is  now  arrived  at  an  ago  when    the   strictest 
watchfulness  over  his  conduct  is  necessary.    Ah! 
Mr.  Polyglot,  your  example  has  made  him  what  he  , 
is;  your  vigilance  must  keep  him  so. 
Poly.  I — yon  flatter  me. 


Eustace.  I  will  nov>r,  in  few  words,  confide  to 
you  the  object  of  the  journey  from  which  I  have 
just  returned  :  it  was  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
marriage  of  my  son. 
Poly.  His  marriage! 

Eustace.  I  anticipate  your  objection,  and  will 
answer  it. 

Poly.  I  have  no  objection  to  offer.  Then  it  tarns 
out  as  it  should  be.  Charles  is  already  in  love;  so 
the  marriage  comes  opportunely.  (Aside.) 

Eustace.  No  objection!  Why,  till  now,  you  have 
always  held  that  no  man  ought  to  marry  till  he's 
sixty  ;  that  is  to  say,  till  he  have  finished  his  educa- 
tion, and  seen  a  little  of  the  world. 

Poly.  You  make  a  slight  mistake;  I  always  said, 
at  least,  I  meant  to  say,  fourand-twenty. 

Eustace.  Well,  I'm  glad  it  is  so  ;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  although  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
prudent  to  marry  whilst  a  mere  baby,  yet  I  always 
thought  sixty  somewhat  of  the  latest. 

Poly.  Ay,  ay  ;  for  a  young  man  it  is  ;  but— What 
a  relief  is  this  to  my  inind  !  How  happy  this  will 
make  my  dear  boy!   (Aside.) 

Eustace.  I'm  delighted  to  find  you  are  of  my 
opinion.  Next  week  I'll  take  Charles  to  town  with 
me  ;  he  siiall  see  the  young  lady  ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
control  his  choice;  but  if  he  like  her,  and  she  like 
him,  they  shall  marry  instantly. 

Poly.  Like  her!  my  dear  sir,  I'm  happy  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  already  in— My  OAih ,  per  J ovem ! 
(Aside.) 

Eustace.  Come,  Mr.  Polyglot,  follow  me  to  the 
supper  room  ;  we'll  talk  further  of  this.  I  can  never 
repay  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your  care  of  my 
son.  As  I  said  before,  your  example  has  made 
him  what  he  is:  for  his  virtues  he  is  indebted  to 
you  ;  and  were  it  possible  he  could  be  guilty  of 
any  crime  or  folly,  so  completely  is  he  under  your 
guidance,  that  I  should  hold  you  more  to  blame 
than  him.  [Exit. 

Poly.  What  a  fortunate  turn  has  this  affair  taken  ! 
Since  he  is  in  love,  he  must  naturally  be  anxious 
to  marry.  Yet  he  did  not  tell  me  with  whom  he  is 
in  love.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  those  mat- 
ters ;  but  I  presume  that,  being  in  love,  he  wants  » 
wife,  and— Oh!  there  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it;  so 
long  as  he  get  a  wife,  surely  it  can't  signify  who. 
He  comes;  I'll  communicate  the  joyful  tidings  to 
him. 

Enter  CHARl.liS,  in  violent  agitation. 
Charles.  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting  the  de-r 
parture  of  my  father. 

Poly.  My  dear  boy,  quiet  your  apprehensions; 
'tis  all  right. 

Charles.  'Tis  all  wrong,  and  fifty  limes  worse 
than  before. 

Poly.  What  mean  you? 

Charles.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  my  father  has 
thrown  me  into  a  difliculty  scarcely  surmountable. 
Alas!  you  know  but  half  my  unhappy  story. 

Poly.  I  hope,  then,  it  is  the  worst  half;  for, 
really,  I  have  sufl'ered — 

Charles.  I  tremble  to  avow  to  you  the  full  extent 
of  my  folly,  and  yet,  I  dare  no  longer  conceal  any 
circumstance  of  it  from  you.  The  urgency  of  our 
situation,  the  danger  that  awaits  us — 
Poly.  Come,  come,  courage;  tell  me  all. 
Charles.  Know,  then,  that  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  lady,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  an  officer  in  the  army,  I  grew  enamoured  of 
her,  was  assiduous  in  my  attentions  to  her,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  her  affections,  and  finally — 

Poly.  Eh!  what?— say  no  more.  Oh!  Charles, 
Charles — • 

Charles.  Do  but  hear  me  to  the  end  of  my  story. 
Poly.  I  have  heard  too  much  already.     And  are 
these  the  fruits  of  my  instructions?     Is  it  by  such 
wickedness  you  repay  my  anxious  care  of  you? 

Charles.  You  mistake  me,  sir;  if  you  would  bnt 
listen — 
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Poly.  Never  expect  from  me  either  pardon  or 
indulgence.  Had  )'ou,  indeed,  formed  such  a  bond 
of  union  as  might  without  a  blush  have  been  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  possible  T  might — 

Charles.  What,  sir!  would  ^ou  have  sanctioned 
our  marriage"?  Obtained  for  us  my  father's  pardon, 
his  approbation? 

Poly.  In  that  case,  perhaps,  I  would  have  inter- 
fered in  your  behalf;  for  marriage  is  a  sacred  con- 
tract, and  must  be  respected:  but,  as  it  is — 

Churks.  (Joyfully.)  Then,  my  worthy  Mentor, 
my  best  of  friends,  be  comforted:  I  am  married. 

Poly.  (Struck  ivith  astonishment.)  Married! 

Charles.  I  am,  I  am.  Marriage,  as  you  say,  is  a 
sacred  contract;  and,  by  your  own  shewing,  you 
are  bound  to  assist  us. 

Poly.  Married!  So  vigilant  as  I  have  been,  yet 
has  he  contrived  to — I  must  at  once  reveal  this  to 
your  father.  (Going.) 

Charles.  And  your  oath? 

Poly.  Oh! 

Charles.  Betray  me,  and  my  life,  my  dear  wife's, 
too,  may  be<;ome  a  sacrifice.  But  no,  you  will  not; 
for  your  own  sake,  you  dare  not.  Upon  you  alone 
■will  fall  the  blame.  Under  whose  especial  care 
have  I  been  placed?  Your's.  Whose  duty  was  it 
to  watch  over  my  conduct?  Your's.  Whose  vigi- 
lance was  at  fault  when  I  could  contrive  a  secret 
marriage?  Your's.  My  father  has  made  ^ou  re- 
sponsible for  m)' actions:  ergo:  it  is -against  you 
alone  that  my  father  will  manifest  bis  displeasure 
at  my  misconduct. 

Poly.  (His  countenance  gradually  hetraying  his 
satisfaction.)  The  dear  boy  !  He  is  indebted  lo  me 
for  his  logic.  Aristotle  himself  would  have  been 
proud  of  such  a  pupil.  That's  something  like  con- 
ducting an  argument.     I  have  not  a  word  to  reply. 

Charles.  But  tliere  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  you 
must  at  once  decide.  If  you  consent  to  protect  us, 
■we  shall  for  ever  consider  you  our  friend — our  sa- 
viour. You  shall  pass  your  days  with  us  ;  we  will 
be  a  comfort  to  your  age;  our  children  shall  thank 
you  ;  and,  as  you  moulded  their  father's  mind,  so 
shall  you  give  the  bent  to  theirs. 

Poly.  My  dear  Charles,  I  will  encounter  anything 
for  your  sake  :  whatever  may  befal  me,  I  swear  not 
to  betray  your  interests.  This  will  be  a  sad  disap- 
pointment to  your  father.  You  must  allow  me  a 
few  days  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  breaking 
the  afl'air  to  him.  But  where  have  you  left  your — 
it  was  only  this  morning  I  rapped  his  knuckles  for 
a  false  quantity — your  wife? 

Charles.  Left  her  ?  She's  here. 

Poly.  What,  here?  in  the  house? 

Charles.  In  my  father's  study,  in  the  garden. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  I  have,  for  many 
days,  concealed  her  there;  but  his  sudden  return 
compels  me  to  seek  some  other  retreat  for  her. 
Aided  by  the  growing  darkness,  I  have  removed 
her.  She  is  waiting  there  in  the  garden.  I  will 
conlide  her  to  your  care. 

Poly.  Hold,  hold  !  Confide  a  woman  to  my 
care! 

Charles.  Ay  ;  your  apartment  is  the  most  secure. 
No  one  will  suspect  that  a  female  is  concealed 
there.  (Ru7is  towards  the  garden.)  Harriet,  Har- 
riet! this  way. 

Poly.  (In  great  consternation.)  Stay  \  what  would 
you  do?  Should  she  be  discovered  here,  I'm 
ruined,  undone! — Oh  !  she's  here. 

Enter  Harriet. 

Charles.  Fear  nothing,  my  darling  love;  this  is 
our  best  friend. 

Harriet.  In  what  terms  can  we  express  our  gra- 
titude, sir? 

Poly.  Indeed,  miss — mistress — my  good  ladj',  I 
—my  head  is  turning — But,  tell  me,  Charles,  how 
did  jou  contrive,  without  my  knowledge,  to — 


Charles.  My  wife  will  explain  all  to  you.  In  the 
meantime  I'll  keep  watch  without.  Should  my  fa- 
ther take  us  by  surprise,  all  will  be  lost.  My  good, 
kind  friend,  I  confide  to  your  care  all  I  value  in  the 
world — mv  own  dear  Harriet. 

Poly.  Why — why,  you  would  not  leave  me  alone 
with  her? 

Charles.  (Not  attending  to  him.)  Be  composed, 
love  ;  all  will  be  well.  lExit, 

Poly.  Charles,  Charles!  Don't  leave  me  alone 
with  her. 

Harriet.  Once  more,  sir,  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  kindness. 

Poly.  (Avoiding  her.)  Thank  me,  indeed!  Ohl 
if  you  knew — • 

Harriet.  But  why  that  angry  look?  Would  yoa 
abandon  us?  In  your  friendship,  and  my  husband's 
love,  is  now  my  only  hope. 

Poly.  (Aside.)  What  touching  accents!  I  never 
before— 'Twas  with  tones  like  these  the  serpent  must 
have  seduced  m^'  poor  innocent  boy.  (Severely.)  It 
is  my  duty,  miss — my  duty,  madam,  to  remind  you 
that  the  step  you  have  taken  is — (She  looks  abashed.) 
Not  that  I  would  say  anything  to  give  you  pain, 
but — tell  me  who  you  are,  my  dear. 

Harriet.  The  daughter  of  Colonel  Mowbray, 
who,  dying  five  years  ago,  left  me  without  fortune, 
without  friends,  without  a  protector.  I  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  neighbouring  village,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eustace.  You 
know  his  worth,  and  can  you  wonder  if — 

Poly.  Poor  thing!  Well,  don't  weep,  my  dear; 
your  cares  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Not  but  that  so 
imprudent  a  step  as  a  clandestine  marriage  deserves 
the  severest — (^4*  she  appears  affected,  he  relaxes 
in  the  severity  of  his  manner.)  Yet  you  were  very 
young,  and  that  almost  excuses  you.  But  how  ap- 
pease his  father  ? 

Harriet.  I  dread  to  meet  him. 

Poly.  And  I,  too,  who  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  this!  But  how  did  ray  Charles  con- 
trive to  make  your  acquaintance?  I  watched  him 
so  closely,  that — 

Harriet.  I  believe,  sir,  he  bribed  the  servants  to 
conceal  his  absence  from  home  ;  and  whilst  you 
thought  he  was  in  his  own  room,  closely  engaged 
in  his  studies,  he  used  to — 

Poly.  The  mischievous  truant!  I'll  trim  him  for 
this.  I  beg  pardon:  I  forgot  I  was  speaking  to 
you  of  a  husband.  Ah!  I  can  imagine  by  what  arts 
he  won  your  affections.  He  has  often  delighted 
me.  He  solved  some  difficult  problem  in  Euclid 
for  you,  perhaps — talked  Latin  to  you,  eh?  or 
Greek? 

Harriet.  Greek,  sir!  he  merely  said  beloved  me. 

Poly.  Where  could  behave  picked  up  that?  I 
never  taught  it  him.  But  I  always  said  the  dear 
boy  was  blessed  with  a  natural  genius.  And  so  you 
have  taken  advantage  of  his  father's  absence,  to  get 
married  ? 

Harriet.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  married  these 
four  years. 

Poly.  Four  years! 

Harriet.  Yet  have  I  often  lamented  my  impru- 
dence. His  wife,  yet  not  as  such  acknowledged, 
and  exposed  to  the  evil  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  I  was  at  the  point  of  quitting  the 
place,  till  Charles  could  openly  avow  our  union. 
The  departure  of  his  father  determined  him  to  afford 
me  a  temporary  refuge  here,  but  his  unexpected 
return  has — (A  bell  heard.) 

Poly.  The  supper  bell!  To  avoid  suspicion,  I 
must  leave  you,  and  join  old  Mr.  Eustace. 

Harriet.  Leave  me!  and  Charles  not  here! 

Poly.  Possibly  he  is  detained  by  his  father. 
What  is  to  be  done?  You  must  not  be  seen  here, 
or — (After  some  hesitation,  and  with  a  profound 
sigh.)  Ah!  there  is  no  other  resource.  Go  into  this 
room;  it  is  mine;  when  the  family  shall  have  retired 
for  the  night,  I'll  contrive  to  let  you  out  of  the 
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house,  and  you  may  remain  concealed  in  the  village 
till  we  can  obtain  the  sanction  of  your — your  father- 
in-law. 

Harriet.  I  will  do  all  you  desire,  sir. 

Poly.  There,  be  quick  ;  should  you  be  discovered 
there,  it  would  be  my  ruin.  {He  puts  her  into  the 
room,  and  as  he  is  speaking  to  her  through  the  door, 
which  he  holds  ajar, ) 

Enter  MoLLY. 

So,  here,  take  the  key  and  lock  the  door  inside. 
Be  cautious;  do  not  open  the  door  to  any  one  but 
me,  my  little  dear;  the  signal  shall  be  three  taps  of 
the  hand. 

Molly.  Oh,  ho!  his  little  dear! 

Poly.  (Alarmed.)  Who's  there? 

Molly.  {Looking  slyly  at  him.)  "Tin  I,  Mr.  Polly- 
pot  ;  and  since,  for  my  misbehaviour,  you  are  re- 
solved to  send  me  away,  I  come  to — But  what  was 
that  I  heard  you  say!  Were  you  saying  "  good 
b'ye"  to  anybody  ? 

P;:ly.  No;  I — I  was  talking  to  myself. 

Molly.  Oh!  then,  you  are  your  own  little  dear. 
"Don't  open  to  any  one  but  me,  my  little  dear." 

Poly.  {Aside.)  The  liiile  imp  lias  overheard  us. 

Molly.  A'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  IMr.  Igno- 
ramus !  You  preach  one  thing  and  practise  another. 
You  would  turn  away  a  couple  of  poor  servants 
because  they  love  one  another  honestly,  whilst  you 
have  a  pretty  dear  concealed  in  your  apartment. 
But  master  is  come  home  now,  and  he  shall  know 
of  this.  (Calls.)  Master,  master!  Mr.  Eustace! 

Poly,  Molly,  Molly,  'tis  all  a  mistake:  listen  to 
me — 

Molly.  No  ;  you  had  no  pity  for  me  just  now  ;  so 
as  you  said,  you  shall  find  me  as  ilexible  as  the 
worst  Plutus.     Master! 

Poly.  I  supplicate — I  implore — you  shall  stay, 
Molly,  you  shall  stay. 

Molly.  I  stay  in  a  house  where  there  are  such 
doings  !  No,  no.  But  III  have  my  revenge  on  you 
before  I  go,  I  will.  Master!  Mr.  Charles!  all  the 
Louse!  come  all  of  you! 

Poly,  (^sicfe.)  He  comes!  Jam  ruined;  and  poor 
Charles — 

Enter  Eustace. 

Eustace.  Why,  what  is  all  this  noise  about?  And 
you,  Mr.  Polyglot,  didn't  you  hear  the  supper  bell  7 
The  fish  is  getting  cold,  and— ■ 

Molly.  He  doesn't  care  about  your  fish,  master; 
he  has  tish  of  his  own  to  fry,  the  wicked  old  sinner. 

Eustace.  What  does  the  girl  mean? 

Molly.  I  mean,  master,  that  if  one  serpent,  as  he 
calls  me,  is  to  be  sent  out  of  your  house,  to  let  you 
know  that  you  have  another  remaining  in  it. 

Poly.  Molly,  my  dear — 

Molly.  Don't  whisper  me;  I'm  not  to  become 
over  with  soft  words,  that  I  can  tell  you.  Here's 
Mr.  Tutorer,  sir,  who  would  turn  away  a  poor  lass 
for  having  an  honest  lover  of  her  own,  has  got  a — 
I  doit't  know  what,  locked  up  in  his  room. 

Eustace.  Why,  how  dare  you  accuse — 

Molly.  It  is  true  enough,  sir;  and  if  it  be  not  a 
■woman,  may  I  never  be  married!  audi  would  not 
swear  such  a  dreadful  oath  to  a  fib. 

Eustace.  A  woman  ! 

Poly.  (Aside.)  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels. 

Eustace.  Is  this  true,  sir? 

Poly.  I — you  can't  believe — you  would  not  sus- 
pect— 

Molly.  There's  no  need  to  suspect,  master,  for 
it  is  true.  'Tis  his  little  dear,  for  I  heard  him  call 
her  so. 

Eustace.  The  girl's  earnestness  convinces  me 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.  Your  consternation 
now — your  confusion  at  my  sudden  arrival— 

Poly.  Of  course— my — my  indignation  at  such  a 
charge  ;  my — ■ 


Eustace.  In  a  word,  sir,  who  Lave  you  concealed 
there? 

Poly.  I  have  no  one  concealed.  I — I  was  talking 
to  Robin,  who  is  there  arranging  the — the  furni- 
ture.— I  scarcely  know  what  I  say.  (Aside.) 

Molly.  Robin  there,  is  he? 

Poly.  Leave  the  room,  girl!  Is  my  word  to  be 
doubted? 

Molly.  No,  sir.  (Calls.)  Robin,  Robin! 

Enter  RoBiN, /roi»  the  garden. 

Robin.  Did  you  call  me? 

Eustace.  How  is  this? 

Poly.  (Aside.)  Ruined  and  undone!  (Charles  is 
seen  to  cross  the  garden. ) 

Eustace.  What  have  you  to  say  to  this,  sir? 

Poly.  (Makes  signs  to  Robin.)  He  went  out  the 
other  way,  I  suppose. 

Molly.  'I'here  is  no  other  way  out  but  the  win- 
dow. 

Poly.  The  window  is  low,  and  that's  the  way  he 
got  out;  and  now  there  is  no  one  else  there.  (A 
noise  as  of  breaking  glass  is  heard  in  the  roimi. ) 

Molly.  Dear  me  !  Then  the  windows  are  break- 
ing one  another. 

Poly.  I  shall  faint.  (Aside.)  Pray,  leave  me  just 
now,  sir.  I  feel  particularly  unwell.  I'll  explain 
this  to  your  satisfaction  to-morrow. 

Eustace.  I'll  not  be  trifled  with  :  give  me  the 
key. 

Poly.  Unluckily  it  is  inside,  and  the  door  is 
fastened. 

Eustace.  No  matter;  I'll  force  it  open. 

Molly.  Stop,  master;  I  have  a  key.  (Gives  three 
taps  ivith  her  hand.) 

Poly.  (Sinks  into  a  chair.)  The  little  vixen  will 
be  the  death  of  me. 

Enter  from  the  room,  Charlf.s;  he  closes  the  door 
hastily  after  him. 

Eustace.  What,  Charles  ! 

Poly.  (Aside.)  How  came  he  there? 

Eustace.  What  were  you  doing  there?  and  why 
did  not  you  come  out  at  once? 

Charles.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  displease  my  tutor.  He  has  kindly 
promised  to  conceal  my  ofl'ence  from  you,  till  he  caa 
liope  to  obtain  your  pardon  for  it.  I  heard  your 
voice  in  anger,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  an  abrupt 
disclosure,  I — 

Eustace.  {To  Poly.)  So,  that  was  it,  after  all? 

Poly.  Yes— after  all. 

Eustace.  And  what  is  his  ofl'ence?  a  serious  one, 
no  doubt,  to  require  so  much  mystery. 

Charles.  (To  Poly.)  Remember  your  oath. 

Poly.  For  the  present  I  must  conceal  it.  lam 
bound  by  an — by  a  promise. 

Eustace.  Well!  And  how  dare  you,  you  little 
hussey,  tell  me  such  a  rhodomontade?  (To  Molly.) 

Molly.  (  Confused.)  Why,  master,  I  only  told  yoa 
what  I  thought.— I'll  not  give  it  up  yet.  (Aside.) 

Eustace.  Come,  Mr.  Polyglot,  to  supper. 

Poly.  I  have  no  appetite,  thank  you ;  and  am 
rather  unwell. 

Molly.  (Aside.)  Guilty  conscience. 

Eustace.  You  look  ill.  Robin  shall  bring  yoa 
something  into  your  own  room. 

Charles.  (Aside.)  And  my  wife  there! 

Eustace.  Come  with  me,  Charles.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Polyglot:  pardon  my  suspicion,  my  worthy 
friend. — (  To  Molly.)  Do  you  go  to  bed,  and  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  that  chattering  little  tongue  of  yours 
to-night.  Robin,  go  lock  the  outer  doors,  bring  me 
the  keys,  and  then  take  some  supper  to  Mr.  Poly- 
glot, [for  her. 

Charles.  (Aside.)  Then  there  will  be  no  escape 

Eustace.  Come,  Charles,  come. 

Charles.   (To  Poly.)  Remember  your  promise. 

[Exit, 
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Molly.  He's  juggling  the  old  gentleman,  I'll  lay 
my  life  on't :  bat  I'll  not  sleep  till  I  have  found  it 
out.  [Exeunt  all  but  Polyglot. 

Poly.  Is  this  a  dream?  Let  me  collect  my  scat- 
tered senses.  Surely,  it  cannot  be  !  Married!  My 
pupil,  who  had  never,  as  I  thought,  even  so  much 
as — Oh,  lord!  absolutely  married!  and  I,  Igna- 
tius Polyglot,  who  have  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  to 
be  suspected!  I  must  not  think:  I'll  retire  to  rest; 
heaven  knows  I  have  need  of  it.  (Approaches  the 
door,  and  hastily  retires.)  Bless  us  and  save  us  !  I 
forgot,  she  is  there.  And  how  am  I  to  get  her  away? 
Hark  !  they  are  locking  the  outer  gate.  There  is 
now  no  hope. 

Harriet  open*  the  door  gently,  and  enters, 

Harriet.  At  length,  you  are  alone.  Tell  me  what 
is  now  to  be  done!  Counsel  me — advise  me. 

Poly.  Yes;  I — how  shall  I  advise  you"!  Advise 
me  what  I  had  best — at  any  rate,  you  must  not  re- 
main here. 

Harriet.  Where  would  you  have  me  go'? 

PoZi/.  Wherever  you  please,  my  good  young  lady. 
But,  it  is  night,  you  know.  These  are  my  apart- 
ments ;  and,  after  the  suspicions  that  have  been  ex- 
cited against  me,  I — yet,  how  can  I  get  you  away? 
They  have  closed  the  doors,  and — But  what  ails  you? 

Harriet.  Reach  me  a  chair.  My  agitation  for  the 
last  hour  has  so — I  am  fainting. 

Poly.  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  know  not 
liow  to  help  you  :  'tis  not  at  all  in  my  way.  (He 
leads  her  to  a  chair  :  her  bonnet  falls  off.)  This  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 
My  dear  lady — Miss — my  kind  madam,  (taps  her 
hind) — If  any  one  should  come — She  recovers.  Be 
Composed.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  a  key  of 
the  little  wicket  that  leads  from  the  garden  to  the 
meadow  ;  that  way  we  may  reach  the  village. 

Harriet.  Conduct  me  where  you  will ;  but  I  must 
take  my  dear  Frederick  with  me. 

Poly.  Frederick  !  what's  Frederick? 

Harriet.  Our  darling  boy. 

Poly.  (Stammering^  And  have  you  a  darling 
toy? 

Harriet.  He  is  in  the  room  I  have  occupied  at 
the  end  of  the  garden. 

Poly.  Oh!  Charles,  Charles!  In  love — married 
— a  little  boy!  Havel  anything  more  to  learn? 
tell  me  at  once. — So,  then,  I  have  been  tutor  to  a 
father  of  a  family  ! 

Harriet.  I  can  easily  bring  him  away.     (Going.) 

Holy.  No;  you  might  be  observed.  There  is  but 
one  thing  to  be  done — I  foresee  my  fate — Since  I 
must  be  the  scape-goat,  I'll  fetch  him  for  you. 

Harriet.  My  kind  friend! 

Poly.  I'll  not  be  gone  an  instant.  (Noise  of  foot- 
steps.) Ha!  here  comes  Robin.  Quick — retire. 
(She  goes  towards  the  room.)  No,  not  there.  He'll 
want  to  go  into  that  room  with  my  sapper.  There, 
there.  (He  forces  her  into  the  room  on  the  opposite 
side — a  lock  heard.) 

Enter  ROBiN  and  MoLLY. 

Robin.  I  have  brought  your  supper,  sir. 

Poly.  Leave  it,  leave  it.  And  you,  Mrs.  Molly, 
what  do  you  want  here?  (Robin  takes  the  tray  into 
the  room.) 

Molly.  (Slyly.)  I  came  to  ask  whether  I  should 
clear  away  the  broken  glass  yonder.  Why,  now, 
if  there  isn't  some  conjuration  there!  You  told 
Master  Eustace  the  key  was  inside  the  door,  and 
see  if  it  hasn't  opened  of  itself, — Then  I  was  right 
after  all.  (Aside.) 

Poly.  Ahem!  you  may  go — you  may  go. 

Molly.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  forgive  ray  suspicions. 
(Sees  the  bonnet.)  Oh,  bo  ! 

Poly.  Begone,  I  say  !  and,  in  future,  beware  how 
you  accuse  an  innocent  person. 

Molly.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please;  and  I  repent  it 


the  more,  seeing,  as  I  do,  the  proofs  of  your  inno- 
cence before  me. 

Poly.  Light  my  lanthorn.  (To  Robin,  who  re~ 
turns.)  I  am  going  to  walk. 

Robin.  At  this  time,  sir;  and  in  such  weather? 
Why,  it  is  pouring  of  rain. 

Poly.  No  matter:  I — I  have  a  head-ache,  and 
want  air.  Begone,  both  of  you  ;  and  woe  be  to  you 
if  I  find  either  of  you  here  at  my  return.  [Exetint 
Robin  and  Molly.'\  There  is  not  an  instant  to  be 
lost.  The  poor  innocent  baby  must  not  become  a 
victim  to  the  old  man's  displeasure  ;  and  if  be  should 
reach  the  pavilion  before  me — Into  what  a  labyrinth 
has  my  affection  for  my  pupil  led  me  !  [Exit, 

Enter  MoLLY,  cautiously;  R0Bi:i  following. 

Molly.  Robin,  run  and  tell  old  Master  Eustace 
to  come  here  immediately. 

Robin.  Why,  what  would  you  be  at  now? 

Molly.  She's  here;  I'm  sure  of  it, 

Robin.  Who's  here! 

Molly.  Mr.  Ignoramus's  miss. 

Robin.  I'll  not  go  and  tell  master  any  such  thing. 
You  know  you  have  got  into  one  scrape  already 
this  evening  by  telling  a  fib. 

Molly.  But  this  time  I  have  proof  positive.  (TVtie* 
uj}  the  bonnet.) 

Robin.  Why,  that  does  look  rather  queer,  to  be 
sure.  But  what  does  that  signify "?  Depend  upon  it, 
she's  gone. 

Molly.  How  can  that  be  1  Haven't  I  been  watch- 
ing outside?   Besides,  the  gates  are  locked. 

Robin.  Where  can  she  be  then? 

Molly.  There  !  I  hear  her  move.  Run,  quick  ; 
fetch  master. 

Robin.  And  yet  I  don't  like  to  tell  upon  old 
tutorer,  neither. 

Molly.  Wouldn't  he  have  told  upon  us  ?  But 
we'll  let  master  see  what  a  sly  old  fox  he  has  got  in 
his  house.  Go,  I  tell  you.  (Forces  him  off.)  Now, 
Mr.  Pollypot,  I'll  teach  you  something  better  than 
Greek,  I  will.  Ah!  here  conies  Mr.  Charles.  He'll 
be  delighted  at  this,  for  the  tutorer  leads  the  poor 
lad  such  a  life,  that  he'll  be  glad  enough  to  get  quit 
of  him,  I  warrant  me. 

Enter  CHARLES, /romi/je  garden, 

Charles.  My  anxiety  is  insupportable;  and  at  all 
risks  I  must — Why,  Molly,  what  do  you  want 
here? 

Molly.  Oh!  sir,  I  have  such  news  for  you  !  You 
are  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  is  kind  to  me, 
and  now  I'll  prove  my  gratitude.  I'll  soon  get  the 
tutorer  turned  away,  and  make  you  your  own 
master. 

Charles.  What  do  you  mean? 

Molly.  I  have  discovered  it  at  last.  She  is  here 
after  all. 

Charles.  Is  the  girl  out  of  her  senses? 

Molly.  No,  no  ;  here's  proof!  here's  the  crea- 
ture's bonnet;  and  I've  sent  Robin  to  bring  your 
father  here. 

Charles.  Sent  for  my  father !  Unhappy  girl,  what 
have  you  done? 

Molly.  Lord!  Mr.  Charles,  what  ails  you? 

Charles.  Alas!  you  know  not  the  mischief  you 
have  effected.  'Tis  not  he  who  is  to  blame  ;  he  has 
interfered  but  to  serve  me  :  the  lady,  who  is  here 
concealed,  is  my  wife. 

Molly.  (With  mingled  astonishment  and  grief.) 
Your  wife ! 

Charles.  This  precipitate  disclosure  has  rendered 
abortive  our  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon  from  my 
father.  Your  malicious  curiosity  has  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  us  all. 

Molly.  (Bursting  into  tears.)  Oh  !  Mr.  Charles, 
indeed,  indeed,  if  I  had  but  known— you,  who  are 
so  good,  so  kind!— But  don't  ye  grieve,  don't  ye, 
now.    I'll  die  rather  than  harm  you,     I'll  take  all 
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ithe  blame  upon  myself.    Tbere  may  yet  be  time: 
I'll  run  and  stop  Robin.  (Going.) 

Robin.  (  [Vithout.)  This  way,  sir,  this  way. 
Molly.  Oh!  I  am,  indeed,  an  unhappy  girl.  Bat, 
Mr.  Charles,  dear  Mr.  Charles,  don't  ye  be  down- 
cast. Leave  it  to  me,  I'll  get  you  through,  though 
'I  lose  my  place,  I  will.  {Hastilij  ivipes  her  eyes,  and 
assumes  an  air  of  composure.) 

jEjifer  Eustace,  in  his  dressing-gown,  preceded  by 
I  Robin. 

Robin.  Yes,  sir;  Molly  says  yoa  may  now  be 
i  convinced. 

j      Eustace.  So.    You  here,  Charles'? 
:      Charles.  Yes,  sir ;  I— I  heard  a  noise,  and  was 
'  fearful — 

Eustace.  'Tis  well;  stay  where  you  are:  the 
i  scene  you  are  about  to  witness  will  serve  you  as  a 
I  lesson  which  may  last  you  your  life.  (To  Robin  and 
Molly.)  As  for  you,  if  you  have  called  me  out  of 
I  my  bed  by  another  such  a  rigmarole  as  the  last — 
I  Robitt.  Oh!  no,  sir,  it  is  all  sure  enough  this 
time.  (To  Molly,  tvho  7nakes  signs  to  him.)  I  had 
'  trouble  enough  to  persuade  master,  but  he  is  come 
j  at  last,  you  see. 

Mo%.  Well,  and  what  for? 

Robitt.  "What  for!     'Why,  to  be  sure,  you  know 
)  well  enough.    The  lady,  you  know. 
I      Molly.  What  lady?   What  is  the  simpleton  talk- 
1  iug  about! 

Robin.  Why,  the  lady  that  is  concealed  there. 
'       Molly.  Robin,  you  have  been  at  the  ale-barrel. 

Robin.  Ob  1   the  little  gipsey  !    Didn't  you  tell 
j  me — 

Molly.  No,  it  isn't  true. 
'       Robin.  Well,  hang  me!   but— And,  I  suppose, 
you'll  say  vou  didn't  send  me  to  bring  master. 

Molli/,  To  be  sure  I  will,  for  it's  false. 
i       Robin.  And  that  bonnet — 

;       Molly.  (Putting  if  on.)  Is  mh\e.     Master,  there 
'  ben't  a  true  word  in  all  he  is  telling  you. — Can't  you 
!  hold  your  tongue?  (Aside,  and  pinching  his  arm.) 
'       Robin.  Oh!     That  isn't  the  way  to  make   me. 
I  Master,  I  say  again — ■ 
!       Molly.  And  I  say,  master— 

Eustace.  Hold  your  tongues  both  of  you.   There 
I   is  some  mystery  here.    The  evident  alarm  of  that 

i   girl Silence !  (  To  Molly,  who  is  about  to  speak. 

!   Takes  a  candle,  and  looks  into  the  room  at  the  left 

■  hand.) 
I        Charles.  (Aside.)  I  almost  sink  with  dread. 

Molly.  (To  Robin.)  I've  a  great  mind  never  to 
I    marry  you  for  this. 

I       Eustace.  (Retwns.)  No  one  there.  (Goes  to  the 
I   opposite  door.)    The  door  is  locked.    (Gives  three 
taps.)  ,  .    , 

Harriet.  (Within.)  Is  that  ray  kind  protector? 
S  Eustace.  (Staggering  away.)  Her  kind  protec- 
j  tor!  'Tis  but  too  true,  then  !  The  old  hypocrite! 
i  thus  to  deceive  me  and  dishonour  my  house.  The 
I  monster  shall  instantly  quit  it,  and  for  ever.  Hush  ! 
i  some  one  approaches  !  'tis  he  :  silence,  I  command. 
I   (He  extinguishes  the  lights.) 

'  Enter  Polyglot,  ivith  his  dark  lanthorn;  Master 

i  Fredkrick  is  concealed  under  his  cloak.  He  goes 

I  directly,  but  cautiously,  to  the  door. 

I  Poly.  (In  an  undertone.)  Open,  open  quickly; 

■  'tis  I.  I  have  secured  our  precious  charge.  Now, 
I  quick;  let  us  away,  or  we  may  be  interrupted  by 
I  old  Argus. 

I  Enter  HARRIET. 

I  Eustace.  You  are  right,  for  old  Argus  has  you. 

1  Harriet.  Oh,  heavens!    I'm  lost!  (Robin  lights 

j  the  candles.)                                              ,       .    ,         ■ 

Eustace.  No,  madam,  you  are  found.    And  you  . 

Is  it  thus  you  repay  the  confidence  1  have  reposed 

I    in  vou?    Are  you  the  man  I  have   selected  as  a 

guide,  as  a  monitor  to  my  son?  A  female  concealed 

in  your  apartment! 
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Charles.   My  dear  father,    I   must 
allow — 

Eustace.  Peace  !  And  what  is  it  you  are  endea- 
vouring to  hide  there? 

Poly.  Nothing;  a  mere  trifle. 

Eustace.  I  insist  upon  knowing.  (Draws  open  Ins 

cloak  and  discovers  Master  Frederick.)  You  call  this 

a  trifle,  do  you?  ,,    -r.     j     •  i  i 

Harriet.  (Ru7ining  towards  him.)  My  Frederick  ! 

my  child ! 

Eustace.  Oh!  Now  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself? 

Poly.  That  it  is  a  Frederick— a  child,  1  mean— 
I  confess ;  but  suffer  me  to  explain,  and — 

Eustace.  Explanation  is  needless:  your  mere 
trifle  explains  itself.  And  yet  I  would  hope  you  are 
not  the  monster  you  appear.  Answer  me  one  ques- 
tion: is  the  lady  your  wife? 

Poly.  No,  no;  yet  if  you  would  only — 
Eustace.  The  unblushing  sinner!  Then,  will  you 
marry  her? 

Poly.  (To  Charles.)  I  have  done  and  snftered 
much  to  serve  you ;  I  can't  do  that,  you  know. 
Eustace.  Do  you  hesitate? 
Charles.  "Will  you  but  listen  to  me,  sir? 
Eustace.  No,  I  will  listen  to  but  one  thing  only. 
(To  Poly.)  When  a  man  has  committed  an  error, 
is  it  not  his  first  duty  to  do  what  he  can  to  repair 
it? 

Poly.  Granted. 

Eustace.   To   restore  her  respectability  to    the 
woman  he  has  betrayed? 
Poly.  Granted. 

Eustace.  To  protect  and  bestow  his  name  upon 
his  child?  .     . 

Poly.  Granted.— Further  concealment  is  impos- 
sible.   (  To  Charles,  who  is  about  to  interrupt  him.) 
But  suppose  his  famil  v  should  refuse— ( To  Eustace.) 
Eustace.  Refuse!  In  such  a  case,  no  honest  mem- 
ber of  it  would  refuse  to  sanction  the  union ;  if  he 
did  he  would  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  offender. 
Poly.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion. 
Eustace.  Then  why  hesitate? 
Poly.  1  tie  lady  is  already  married ;  but  it  you 
would  just  have  the  kindness  to  repeat  to  your  son 
all  you  have  said  to  me — 
Eustace.  IVly  son ! 

Charles.  Yes,  sir ;  we  throw  ourselves  at  your 

feet,  and  implore  your  pardon.     This  lady  is  my 

wife.  .  , 

Eustace.  How!  married!  without  consulting  me! 

Leave  me,  ungrateful  boy  ! 

Charles.  Will  not  the  choice  I  have  made  pro- 
cure your  forgiveness,  sir? 

Poly.  Let  me  intercede  for  them.  Remember 
the  lecture  you  have  just  delivered  to  me.  Practice 
what  you  preach.  Besides,  you  can't  unmarry 
them,  you  know. 

Eustace.  And  when  I  bad  another  scheme  m  view 
for  him?  •  ,    j  .  ■ 

Puly.  It  is  all  as  it  should  be.  You  wished  him 
to  marry— what  can  it  signify  ?  there  he  is,  without 
farther  ado,  ready  married  to  your  hands. 

Robin.  You  save  the  trouble  and  expence  of  a 
wedding. 

Harriet.  You  have  a  daughter  who  will  love  you. 
Molly.  And  a  little  grandson  ready  made,  master. 
Eustace.  But  the  example — 
Molly.   'Tis  a   good   one,   master;   and,   it  you 
please,  Robin  and  I  will  follow  it. 

Eustace.  Well,  well !  since  it  is  so— but  there  is 
a  little  urchin  who,  I  foresee,  will,  one  of  these 
days,  play  us  a  similar  trick. 

Poly.  Never  fear :  place  him  under  my  care— 
you  know  me;  and  I  give  liim  twenty  years' no- 
tice, that  if  he  too  should  attempt  to  elude  my  vi- 
gilance—Ah me  !  as  I  have  done  for  the  father,  so 
shall  I  doubtless  be  induced  to  do  for  the  sou;  and 
I  trust  to  your  indulgence  for  my  re-appearance  in 
the  character  of  the  Scape-Goat.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I. — A  Dining  Parlour. 
Enter  Old  Pickle  and  Miss  Pickle. 

Old  P.  Well,  well,  sister;  a  little  patience,  and 
these  holydays  will  soon  be  over;  the  boy,  then, 
goes  back  to  school,  and  all  will  be  quiet. 

Miss  P.  Ay,  till  the  next  breaking  up.  No,  no, 
brother;  unless  he  be  severely  punished  for  what 
he  has  already  done,  depend  upon  it,  this  vicious  hu- 
mour will  be  confirmed  into  habit,  and  his  follies  in- 
crease in  proportion  with  his  years. 

Old  P.  Now,  would  not  any  one  think,  to  hear 
you  talk,  that  my  son  had  actually  some  vice  in  him. 
I  own  there  is  something  so  whimsical  in  all  his 
tricks,  that  I  cannot  but  forgive  him  ;  ay,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  love  hira  better  into  the  bargain. 

Miss  P.  Yes,  truly,  because  you  have  never  been 
asuft'erer  by  them.  Had  you  been  rendered  as  ridicul- 
ous as  I  have  been  by  his  tricks,  as  you  call  them, 
you'd  have  been  the  first  to  complain,  and  to  punish. 

Old  P.  Nay,  as  to  that,  he  has  not  spared  even 
Lis  father.  Is  there  a  day  passes  that  I  don't  break 
my  shins  over  some  stumbling  block  he  lays  in  my 
■way  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  door  but  is  armed  with  a 
basin  of  water  on  the  top,  and  just  left  a-jar ;  so 
that,  egad  !  I  can't  walk  over  my  own  house,  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  being  wet  through. 

Miss  P.  No  wonder  the  child  is  spoiled,  since  you 
will  superintend  his  education  yourself.  You,  indeed! 

Old  P.  Sister,  do  not  provoke  me! — At  any  rate, 
I  have  wit  enough  to  conceal  my  ignorance :  1  don't 
pretend  to  write  verses  and  nonsense,  as  some  folks. 

Miss  P.  Now,  would  you  rail  at  me  for  the  dispo- 
sition I  was  born  with?  Can  I  help  il,  if  the  gods 
have  made  me  poeticaH  as  the  divine  bard  says. 

Old  P.  Made  you  poetical,  indeed!  'Sblood!  if 
you  had  been  born  in  a  street  near  a  college,  ay,  or 
even  ihe  next  door  to  a  day-school,  1  might  not 
have  been  so  surprised;  but,  niadam,  in  the  middle 
of  the  iMinories,  what  had  you  to  do  with  poetry 

Miss  P.  Provoking  ignorance  !  [and  stuff'? 

Old  P.  Have  you  not  rendered  yourself  the  sneer 
of  all  your  acquaintance,  by  your  refined  poetical 
intercourse  with  Mr,  Tag,  the  author ;  a  fellow  that 


strolls  about  the  country,  spouting  and  acting  in 
every  barn  he  comes  to.  VVas  he  not  once  found 
concealed  in  your  closet,  to  the  utter  scandal  of  my 
house,  and  the  ruin  of  your  reputation? 

Miss  P.  If  you  had  the  smallest  spark  of  taste, 
you  would  admire  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Tag's  pen,  and 
be  enchanted  at  his  admirable  acting  as  much  as  I  am. 

Old  P.  Do  you  tell  me  I  can't  educate  my  own 
child,  and  make  a  lord  chancellor,  or  an  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  of  him,  whichever  I  like?  (As  he  is 
about  to  sit,  Yonng  Pickle,  bi/  a  string,  draws  the 
chair  from  behind  him:  Old  Pickle  falls.) 

Miss  P.  How's  this  !  I'll  lay  my  life,  that  is  ano- 
ther trick  of  this  little  mischievous  wretch. 

Old  P.  An  ungrateful  little  rascal,  to  serve  me 
such  a  trick,  just  as  I  had  made  an  archbishop  of 
him.  I'll  immediately  correct  him.  Here,  Thomas! 
(Going,  he  meets  Servants  ivith  dinner.)  But,  odso, 
here's  dinner.  Well,  I'll  defer  my  severity,  till  that 
be  over.  (They  sit.)  But,  it  I  don't  make  him  re- 
member this  trick  one  while,  say  my  name  is  not 
Pickle.  Sister,  this  is  the  first  pheasant  we  have  had 
this  season.  It  looks  well :  shall  I  help  you?  They 
say  anger  makes  a  man  dry  ;  but,  mine  has  made 
me  hungry.  Come,  here's  a  wing  and  some  of  the 
breast  for  you. — [E/i/er  SuSAN,  in  haste.] 

Susan.  Oh  dear,  sir — oh  dear,  madam !  my  young 
master — the  parrot,  ma'am — Oh  dear! 

Old H.  Parrot,  and  your  young  master !  What; 
the  deuce  does  the  girl  mean? 

Miss  P.  Mean  !  why,  as  sure  as  I  live,  that  vile 
boy  has  been  hurting  my  poor  bird. 

Susayt.  Hurting,  ma.' a.m[  no,  indeed,  ma'am.   I'll, 
tell  you  the  whole  truth.    I  was  not  to  blame;  in- 
deed, I  wasn't,  ma'am  :  besides,  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain 'twas  the  strange  cat  that  killed  it  this  morning. 

Miss  P.  How!  killed  it,  say  youl  But,  goonj 
let  us  hear  the  vvhole. 

Susan.  Why,  ma'am,  the  truth  is,  I  did  but  step 
out  of  the  kitchen  for  a  moment,  when  in  comes  my 
young  master,  whips  away  the  pheasant  that  was 
roasting  for  dinner,  and  claps  down  your  ladyship's, 
parrot,  picked  and  trussed,  in  its  place. 
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Old  P.  The  parrot !— the  devil ! 

Susan.  I  kept  basting,  and  basting  on,  and  never 
.  thought  1  was  basting  the  parrot. 

Miss  P.  Oh  !  iny  sweet,  my  beautiful  young  bird  ! 
I  liad  just  taught  it  to  talk,  too. 

Old  P.  You  taugiit  it  to  talk!  it  taught  you  to 
talk,  you  mean:  I  am  sure,  it  was  old  enough; 
'twas  hatched  in  the  hard  frost. 

Miss  P.  Well,  brother,  what  excuse  now?  But 
run,  Susan, — and,  do  you  hear?  take  John,  and — 

Enter  John,  lame,  and  his  face  houndnp. 
Oh  !  John,  here's  a  piece  of  business! 

John.  Ay,  ma'am,  sure  enow — what,  you  have 
heard,  I  see — the  poor  thing  will  never  recover. 

Miss  P.  What,  John,  is  it  a  mistake  of  Susan's — 
is  it  still  alive?  But,  where,  where  is  it,  John? 

John.  Safe  in  stables  ;  and  it  were  as  sound — a 
made  her  a  hot  mash — wouldn't  touch  it. — So  crip- 
pled, will  never  have  leg  to  put  to  ground  again. 

Old  P.  No  ;  ['II  swear  to  that ;  for  here's  one  of 
them.     (  Holds  up  a  leg  on  a  fork.) 

Miss  P.  What  does  the  fool  mean?  what,  wbat, 
what  is  in  the  stable?  what  are  you  talking  of? 

[Exit  ivith  Susan. 

John.  Master's  favourite  mare,  Daisy,  poor  thing! 

Old  P.  What — how — anything  the  matter  with 
Daisy?  I  would  not  part  with  her  for — 

John.  Ay,  sir,  quite  done  up  j  won't  fetch  five 
pounds  at  the  next  fair.  [her? 

Old  P.  Why,  what  can  it  be — what  the  devil  ails 

John.  Why,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
whole  affair  is  as  how — He's  cut  me,  too,  all  across 
the  face;  mercy  I  did  not  lose  mv  eyes. 

Old  P.  {Aside.)  This  cursed  fellow  will  drive 
me  mad! — The  mare,  you  scoundrel,  the  mare! 

John.  Yes,  sir,  the  mare.  Then,  too,  my  shins — 
Master  Salve,  the  surgeon,  says  I  must'noint  'em — 

Old  P.  Plague  on  your  shins  !  You  dog,  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  mare? 

John.  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  coming  home  this  morn- 
ing, over  Black  Down,  what  d.ies  I  see  but  young 
master  tearing  over  the  turf,  upon  Daisj^  though 
your  honour  had  forbidden  him  to  ride  her;  so  I 
calls  to  him  to  stop;  but  what  does  he  do,  but 
smacks  his  whip  in  my  face;  but,  what's  worse, 
when  I  rated  him  about  it,  he  snatches  up  Tom 
Carter's  long  whip,  and  lays  me  so  over  the  legs  ; 
and,  before  1  could  catch  hold  of  him,  he  slips  out 
of  the  stable,  and  was  off  like  a  shot. 

Old  P.  Well,  if  I  forgive  him  this — no,  I'll  send 
iiim  this  moment  back  to  school— Zounds!  I'll  send 
him  to  sea. — [Re-enter  MiSS  I'ICKLE.] 

Miss  P.  W^ell,  brother,  yonder  comes  your  pre- 
cious child;  he's  muttering  all  the  way  up  stairs  to 
himself;  some  fresh  mischief,  I  suppose. 

Old  P.  Ay,  here  he  comes.  Stand  back.  Let  us 
watch  him;  though  I  can  never  contain  my  passion 
long.     {They  retire.) Enter  LITTLE  PtCKLE. 

Little  P.  Well,  so  far  all  goes  on  rarely.  Dinner 
must  be  nearly  ready.  Old  Poll  will  taste  well,  I 
daresay.  Parrot  and  bread  sauce  !  Ha,  ha!  They 
suppose  they  are  going  to  have  a  nice  young  phea- 
sant; an  old  parrot  is  a  greater  rarity,  I'm  sure.  I 
can't  help  thinking  how  devilish  tough  the  drum- 
sticks will  be.  A  tine  piece  of  work  aunt  will  make 
when  it's  found  out.  Ecod  !  for  aught  I  know,  that 
may  be  better  fun  than  the  other:  no  doubt,  Sukey 
will  tell,  and  John  too,  about  the  horse.  A  parcel  of 
sneaking  fellows,  always  tell,  tell.  1  only  wish  I 
could  catch  them  at  school  once,  I'd  pay  them  well 
for  it,  I'd  be  bound.  Oh,  oh  !  here  they  are  ;  and  as 
I  live,  my  father  and  aunt.  It's  all  out,  I  see.  To  be 
sure,  I'm  not  got  into  a  fine  scrape,  now  !  I  almost 
wish  I  were  safe  at  school  again. — Oh  !  sir,  how  do 
you  do,  sir?  I  was  just  coming  to — 

Old  P.  Come,  no  fooling  now.  How  dare  you  look 
me  in  the  face  after  the  mischief  you  have  done? 

Little  P.  What,  what  have  I  done? 

Old  P.  You  know  the  value  I  set  upon  that  mare 
you  have  spoiled  for  ever. 


Little  P.  But,  sir,  hear  me  :  indeed,  I  was  not  so 
much  to  blame,  sir ;  not  so  very  much. 

Miss  P.  Do  not  aggravate  your  faults  by  pretend- 
ing to  excuse  theni.  Your  father  is  too  kind  to  you. 

Little  P.  Dear  sir,  I  own  I  was  unfortunate.  I 
had  heard  you  often  complain,  how  wild  little  Daisy 
was — indeed,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  ride  her,  but  I 
trembled  lest  some  accident  might  befal  you. 

Old  P.  W^ell,  and  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose? 

Little  P.  And  so,  sir,  I  resolved,  sooner  than  you 
should  suffer,  to  venture  my  own  neck,  and  so  try 
to  tame  her  for  you  ;  so,  I  was  no  sooner  mounted 
than  off  she  set.  I  could  not  help  that  you  know, 
sir;  and  so  this  misfortune  happened — but,  sir — 

Old  P.  Could  I  be  sure  this  was  your  motive — 
and  'tis  purely  love  and  regard  for  your  old  father 
makes  you  thus  tease  and  torment  him,  perhaps  I 
might  be  inclined  to —  [made  him  beat  me  so. 

John.  Yes,  sir;  but,  'tis  no  love  and  regard  tome. 

Little  P.  John,  you  know  you  were  to  blame. — 
Sir,  indeed  the  truth  is,  John  was  scolding  me  for  it; 
and  when  I  told  him  as  I  have  told  you,  why  I  did 
it,  and  that  it  was  to  hinder  you  from  being  hurt,  he 
said  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  that  if 
your  neck  were  broken,  it  were  no  great  matter. 

Old  P.  No  great  matter  to  have  my  neck  broken  ! 

Little  P.  No,  sir;  so  he  said.  I  was  vexed  to 
hear  him  speak  so  of  you  ;  and  I  believe  I  might 
take  up  the  whip,  and  give  him  a  cut  or  two  on  the 
legs  :  it  could  not  hurt  him  much. 

OldP.  Well,  I  believe  I  must  forgive  you,  and  so 
shall  John,  too.  But,  I  had  forgotten  poor  Poll. 
What  did  you  roast  the  parrot  for,  you  young  dog? 

Little  P.  Why,  sir,  I  knew  you  and  my  aunt  were 
both  so  fond  of  it,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see 
it  well  dressed.     (  Old  Pickle  laughs.) 

Little  P.  But,  dear  aunt,  I  linow  you  must  be 
angry  with  me,  and  you  think  with  reason. 

Miss  P.  Don't  speak  to  me  ;  I'm  not  so  weak  as 
your  father,  whatever  you  may  fancy. 

Little  P.  Indeed,  aunt,  you  must  hearme.  Hadn't 
I  loved  you  as  I  do,  I  should  not  have  thus  otlended 
you,  but  it  was  my  regard  for  your  character. 

John.  Character!  [Old  P.  kicks  him  of. 

Little  P.  My  dear  aunt,  I  always  heard  that  no 
ladies  keep  parrots  or  lap-dogs  till  they  can't  keep 
lovers  ;  and  when  at  schol,  I  told  the  boys  you  had 
a  parrot,  they  all  said  you   must  be  a  foolish  old 

Miss  P.  Impudent  young  wretches  !  [maid. 

Little  P.  Yes,  aunt ;  and,  so  I  resolved  you  should 
no  longer  be  thought  so;  for  I  think  you  are  too 
young  and  too  handsome  for  an  old  maid. 

Old  P.  Come,  sister,  you  must  forgive  him ;  no 
female  heart  can  withstand  that. 

Miss  P.  Brother,  you  know  I  can  forgive  where 
I  see  occasion  ;  but,  though  these  faults  be  thus 
excused,  how  will  you  answer  to  a  charge  of  scan- 
dal and  ill-nature?  [can  accuse  me  of  that. 

Little  P.  Ill-nature,  madam!   I'm  sure,  nobody 

Miss  P.  How  will  J  on  justify  the  report  you 
spread,  of  my  being  locked  up  in  my  closet  with 
Mr.  Tag,  the  author?  Can  you  defend  so  vile  an  at- 
tempt to  injure  my  reputation? 

Old  p.  What,  "that,  I  suppose,  was  from  your 
care  of  her  character  ;  and  so  to  hinder  your  aunt 
from  being  an  old  maid,  you  locked  her  up  in  her 
closet  with  this  author,  as  he  is  called. 

Little  P.  Indeed,  dear  madam,  I  beseech  you, 
'twas  no  such  thing  ;  all  I  said  was,  you  were  amus- 
ing yourself  in  your  closet  with  a  favourite  author. 

Miss  P.  I  amuse  myself  in  my  closet  with  a  fa- 
vourite author!    Worse  and  worse! 

Old  P.  Sister,  have  patience — hear — 

Miss  P.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you  support  your 
boy  in  such  insolence.  I,  indeed,  who  am  scrupul- 
ous to  a  fault!  But,  no  longer  will  I  remain  subject 
to  such  impertinence.'  I  quit  your  house,  sir,  and 
you  shall  quit  all  claim  to  ray  fortune  :  this  moment 
will  I  alter  my  will,  and  leave  my  money  to  a 
stranger,  sooner  than  to  your  family.  [E.xit. 
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Old  P.  Leave  her  money  to  a  stranger?  Oh!  the 
three  per  cent,  consols  !  oh!  the  India  stock  ! — Go, 
child,  throw  yourself  at  your  aunt's  feet — say  any- 
thing to  please  her.     Oh  I   those  consols  — 

Little  P.  Shall  I  say  she  may  die  as  soon  as  she 
please,  but  she  mustn't  give  bermoney  to  a  stranger? 
Old  P.  Ay,  ay  ;  there's  a  good  boy !  say  any- 
thing to  please  her.  Say  she  may  die  as  soon  as  she 
please,  but  she  must  not  leave  her  money  to  a 
stranger.  [Exit  Little  Pickle.l  Sure,  never  man  was 
so  tormented.  Well,  I  thought  vviien  my  poor  wife 
died,  I  stood  some  chance  of  being  a  happy  man; 
bat,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  could  bear  the  vexation 
of  my  wife's  bad  temper  better  than  this  woman's. 
All  my  Tnarried  friends  were  as  miserable  as  my- 
self; but  now — Faith,  here  she  comes,  audio  a  fine 
humour,  no  doubt. 

E7tter  Miss  Pickle. 
Miss  P.  Brother,  I  have  given  directions  for  my 
immediate  departure,  and  am  now  come  to  tell  you 
I  will  persist  in  my  design,  unless  you  this  moment 
adopt  the  scheme  I  proposed  yesterday  for  my  ne- 
phew's amendment. 

Old  P.  "Why,  my  dear  sister,  you  know  there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  to  satisfy  you  ;  but,  to  aban- 
don my  only  child — to  pretend  that  he  is  not  mine- 
to  receive  a  beggar  brat  into  my  arms — impossible ! 
Miss  P.  Very  well, sir;  then  I  am  gone.  {Going.) 
Old  P.  But,  sister,  stop!  Was  ever  man  soused? 
How  long  is  this  scheme  of  yours  to  last?  how  long 
am  I  to  be  deprived  of  him  ? 

Miss  P.  How  long  !  why,  until  he  be  brought 
duly  to  reflect  upon  his  bad'  behaviour;  which  no- 
thing will  induce  him  to  do,  so  soon  as  thinking  him- 
self the  child  of  poor  parents.  I  yesterday  spoke 
to  Margaret,  his  old  nurse,  and  she  fully  compre- 
hends the  whole  affair. 

Old  P.  Why,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say, 'twill  reform 
him  ;  and,  as  we  shall  have  oar  eyes  upon  him  all 
the  while,  and  Margaret,  his  own  nurse — 

Miss  P.  You  may  be  sure  she  will  take  care  of 
him.  Well,  since  this  is  settled,  the  sooner 'tis  done 
the  better.  Thoma.s  \  —  lEnter  Thomas.]— Send 
your  young  master,  lExit  Thomas. 

Old  P.  I  see  you  are  finally  resolved,  and  no  other 
way  will  content  you.     I  must  comply. 

Miss  P.  Brother,  you  are  so  blinded  by  your  fool- 
ish fondness,  that  you  cease  to  perceive  what  is  for 
bis  benefit ;  'tis  happy  for  you  there  is  a  person  to 
direct  you. 

Enter  Little  Pickle. 
Little  P.  Did  you  send  for  me,  aunt? 
Old  P.  Child,  come  hither.  I  have  a  great  secret 
to  disclose  to  you,  at  which  you  will  be  much  sur- 
Litlle  P.  A  secret,  sir  !  [prised. 

Miss  P.  Yes  !  and  one  that  requires  your  uttnost 
courage  to  hear:  you  are  no  longer  to  consider  that 
person  as  your  father;  he  is  not  so.  Margaret,  who 
nursed  you,  has  confessed,  and  the  thing  is  suffici- 
ently proved,  that  you  are  not  his  son,  but  hers: 
she  exchanged  you,  when  an  infant,  for  my  real  ne- 
phew ;  and  her  conscience  has,  at  last,  compelled 
her  to  make  the  discovery. 

Little  P.  I  another  person's  child!  Ah!  you  are 
only  joking  with  me  now,  to  see  whether  I  love 
you  or  not ;  hut,  indeed,  I  am  yours ,  my  heart  tells 
me  I  am  only — only  yours. 

Old  P.  I'm  afraid  you  deceive  yourself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Margaret's  account ; 
but,  still  assureyourself  of  our  protection  ;  but,  no 
longer  can  you  remain  in  this  house.  I  must  not  do 
an  injury  to  my  own  child  ;  you  belong  to  others, 
to  them  you  must  now  go. 

Little  P.  Yet,  sir,  for  an  instant  hear  me— pity 
me.  Ah  !  too  sure  I  know  I  am  not  your  child,  or 
would  that  distress  which  now  draws  tears  of  pity 
from  a  stranger,  fail  to  move  nature  in  you? 

Miss  P.  Comfort  yourself;  we  mustever  consider 
you  with  compassion.  But,  now  you  must  begone  ; 
Margaret  is  waiting  without  to  receive  yon. 


AIR. — Little  Pickle. 

Since,  then,  I'm  doomM  ttiis  sad  reverse  to  proTc, 

To  quit  each  object  of  my  infant  care; 
Torn  trom  an  hoiiour'd  parent's  trnder  lore. 

Anil  driven  the  krenest  storms  of  fate  to  bear. 
Ah  I  Itiit  forgive  me,  pitie.l  let  me  part. 
Your  frowns,  too  sure,  would  break  my  sinking  heart. 
Where'er  I  go,  whate'er  mv  lowly  state, 

Y.t  grateful  niem'ry  still  shall  linger  here; 
And,  perhaps,  when  musinj  o'er  my  cruel  (ate. 

You  still  may  gieet  me  with  a  tender  tear. 
Ah !  then  forgive  me,  p:tied  let  me  part, 
Your  frowns,  loo  sure,  would  break  my  sinking  heart. 

[Exeunt, 
ACT  II.— SciiNE  I.— A  Parlour. 
Enter  Miss  Pickle  awd  Margery. 

Mar.  And  so,  as  I  was  telling  your  ladyship,  poor 
little  master  does  so  take  it  to  heart,  and  so  weep 
and  \yail,  it  almost  makes  me  cry  to  hear  him. 

Miss  P.  Well,  well  ;  since  he  begins  already  to 
repent,  his  punishment  shall  be  but  short.  Have 
you  brought  your  boy  with  yon? 

Mar.  Ay,  have  I.  Poor  Tommy,  he  came  from 
aboard  a  ship  but  now,  and  is  so  grown  and  altered 
--sure  enough,  he  believes  every  word  I  have  told 
him,  as  your  honour  ordered  me,  and  I  warrant,  is 
so  sheepish  and  shamefaced — But,  here  comes  my 
master,  he  has  heard  it  all  aheady.— [Enter  Old 
Pickle.]— But,  my  lady,  shall  I  fetch  my  poor 
Tommy  to  you  ?  he's  waiting  without. 

Old  P.  What,  that  ill-looking  young  rascal  in  the 
hall?  he  with  the  jacket  and  trowsers?  [him. 

Mar.  Ay,  your  honour.    What,  you  have  seen 

Old  P.  Seen  him!  ay,  and  felt  him,  too.  The 
booby  met  me  bolt  at  the  corner,  run  his  cursed,  ca- 
rotty  poll  full  in  my  face,  and  has  loosened  half  the 
teeth  in  my  head,  I  believe. 

Mar.  Poor  lad  !  he's  a  sailor,  and  but  awkward 
as  yet,  and  so  shy,  I  warrant — But,  will  your  ho- 
nour be  kind  to  him  ?  [father,  am  not  I? 

Old  P.  Kind  to  him  !  Why,  I  am  to  pass  for  his 

M«r.  Ay,  I  wish  your  honour  had  been  poor 
Tommy's  father;  but  no  such  luck  forme,  as  I  say 
to  my  husband. 

Old  P.  Indeed!  Your  husband  must  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  and  so  am  I. 

Mar.  But  do,  your  honour,  see  my  poor  Tommy 
once  dressed  in  his  fine  clothes. 

Old  P.  D— e,  I  don't  half  like  that  Tommy. 

Miss  P.  Yes,  yes,  you  shall.  Now  go  and  fetch 
him  here  to  us;  I  should  like  much  to  see  him. 

Mar.  Do  you  now,  madam,  speak  kindly  to  him; 
for,  poor  boy,  he's  quite  dashed.  [Exit. 

Old  P.  Yes,  and  he  has  dashed  some  of  my  teeth 
out,  plague  on  him! 

Miss  P.  Now,  Mr.  Pickle,  I  insist  upon  your  ob- 
serving a  proper  decorum  and  behaviour  towards 
this  poor  lad  :  observe  the  condescension  of  my  de- 
portment. Methinks,  I  feel  a  strange  inclination  al- 
ready in  his  favour;  perhaps,  I  may  advance  him, 
by-and-by,  to  be  my  page  :  shall  I,  brother? — Oh! 
here  he  comes  ;  and,  I  declare,  as  prepossessing  a 
countenance  as  ever  I  beheld. — [Enter  Margeuv, 
and  Little  Pickle  as  asuilor  boy.] — Come  hither, 
child.  Was  there  ever  such  an  engaging  air? 

Mar.  Go,  Tommy  ;  do  as  you  are  bid,  there's  a 
good  boy.  Thank  his  honour  for  his  goodness  to  you. 
Little  P.  Be  you  the  old  fellow  that's  just  come 
to  be  my  father? 

Old  P.  (Aside.)  Old  fellow  !  he's  devilish  dashed, 
to  be  sure. — Yes,  I  am  the  old  fellow,  as  you  call 
it.   Will  you  be  a  good  boy  ? 

Little  P.  Ay,  but  what  will  you  give  me  ?  must 
I  be  good  for  nothing? 

Old  P.  (Mimicking.)  Good  for  nothing!  nay, 
that  I'll  swear  you  are  already.  Well,  and  how  do 
you  like  a  sailor's  life? 

AIR— Little  Pickle. 

I  am  a  brisk  and  sprishtiv  lad, 

But  jnst  come  home  from  sea,  sir  : 
Of  all  the  lives  I  ever  led, 
A  sailor's  life  for  me,  sir. 

Yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  &c. 
Whilst  the  boatswain  pipeii  all  hands, 
With  a  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  sir. 
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What  girl 
We  o'er 

but  lovea the 
the  ocean  ro 

merry  tar? 

In  every  clime  we  find 

In  every  port  a  home 

Yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  & 

a  port» 

Our  foes 
Wespe 

And  when 
And  out 

ubdu'd,  once 
id  our  cash  » 
all's  gone,  w 

more  on  sh 
ith  glee,  sir 
e  drown  ou 

Old  P.  So,  this  is  tlie  way  I  am  to  be  entertained 
!in  future,  with  forecastle  jokes  and  tarpaulin  songs. 

Miss  P.  Brother,  do  not  speak  so  harshly  to  the 
poor  lad;  he's  among  strangers,  and  wants  encou- 
ragement. Come  to  rae,  my  pretty  boy,  I'll  be 
your  friend. 

I     Little  P.  Friend!    Oh!  what,  you're  my  grand- 
mother.    Father,  niust  not  I  call  her  granny? 

OldP.  What,  he  wants  encouragement,  sister! 
jYes,  poor  soul,  he's  among  strangers!  He's  found 
iOut  one  relation,  however,  sister. — {Aside.)  This 
boy's  assurance  diverts  me.     I  like  him. 

Litlle  P.  Granny's  mortish  cross  and  frumpish. 
jLa!  father,  what  makes  your  mother,  there,  look 
80  plaguy  foul-weathered  ! 

Afiss  P,  Mother,  indeed! 

OldP.  Oh!  nothing  at  all,  my  dear;  she's  the 
best  humoured  person  in  the  world.  Go,  throw 
yourself  at  her  feet,  and  ask  her  for  her  blessing; 
perhaps,  she  may  give  you  something. 

Little  P.  A  blessing  !  I  sha'n't  be  much  richer 
for  that,  neither.  Perhaps,  she  may  give  me  half  a 
crown.  I'll  tlirow  myself  at  her  feet,  and  a>k  her 
for  a  guinea.  (Kneels.)  Dear  granny,  give  me  your 
picture  1    (  Catches  hold  of  it. ) 

Atiss  P.  Stand  oft",  wretch!  Am  I  to  be  robbed 
as  well  as  insulted? 

Mar.  Fie!  child,  learn  to  behave  yourself  better. 

Litlle  P.  Behave  myself!  learn  jou  to  behave 
yourself.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  you,  indeed. 
Get  you  gone.    What  do  you  do  here? 

[Beats  Margery  out,  and  exit. 

OldP.  Well,  sister,  this  plan  of  yours  succeeds, 
I  hope,  to  your  satisfaction.  He'll  make  a  pretty 
page,  sister.  What  an  engaging  air  he  has,  sister  ! — 
{Aside.)  This  is  some  revenge  for  her  treatment  of 
my  poor  boy. 

Miss  P.  I  perceive  this  to  be  all  a  contrivance, 
and  the  boy  is  taught  to  insult  me  thus.  You  may 
repent  of  this  unparalleled  treatment  of  unpro- 
tected innocence.  \^Exil. 

Old  P.  What,  she  means  her  lover,  the  player- 
man,  I  suppose;  but,  I'll  watch  her  and  her  con- 
sols ;  and  if  I  catch  him  again  in  my  house,  it  shall 
be  his  last  appearance  this  season,  I  can  tell  him 
that ;  and  the  next  part  he  plays  shall  be  Captain 
Macbeath  in  the  prison  scene,  egad!  [^Exit, 

Re-enter  LITTLE  Pickle. 

Little  P.  There  they  go  !  ha,  ha,  ha!  my  scheme 
has  gone  on  rarely ;  ratherbetter  than  theirs,  I  think. 
Blessing  on  the  old  nurse  for  consenting  to  it.  I'll 
teach  'em  to  turn  people  out  of  doors.  Let  me  see  : 
what  trick  shall  1  play  'em  now  ?  Suppose  I  set  the 
house  on  fire — no,  no;  'tis  soon  for  that,  as  yet; 
that  will  do  very  well  by-and-by.  Let  me  consider: 
I  wish  I  could  see  my  sister;  I'll  discover  myself 
to  her,  and  then  we  might  contrive  something  toge- 
ther nicely.  That  staircase  leads  to  her  room  :  I'll 
try  and  call  her.  {Goes  to  the  door,  and  listens.) 
There's  nobody  in  the  way.  Hist!  Maria!  She 
bears  rae;  she's  coming  this  way,  {Hides  himself.) 
Enter  MaRIA. 

Mar.  Sure,  somebody  called  me.  No  ;  there's 
nobody  here.  Heiglio !  I've  almost  cried  myself 
blind  about  my  poor  brother;  for  so  I  shall  always 
call  him,  ay,  and  love  him,  too.    (Going.) 

Little  P.  {Running  forward.)  Maria!  sister!  stop 
an  instant. 

Mar.  My  brother  Charles — impossible  ! 
LittleP.  'Tis  e'en  so  ;  and,  faith,  'twas  all  a  trick 


to  confess  the  whole  to  me — yon  can't  contrive  to 
kill  yourself  for  the  loss  of  me,  can  yon  ?  that  would 
have  a  fine  effect.  Is  there  nothing  I  can  think  of? 
Suppose  you  pretend  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  we 
run  away  together. 

Mar.  That  will  do  admirably.  Depend  opon  my 
playing  my  part  with  a  good  will  ;  for  I  owe  some 
revenge  for  their  treatment  of  you ;  besides,  yoa 
know  I  can  refuse  you  nothing. 

Enter  OLD  PiCKLE,  behind. 

Little  P.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear- 
est Maria.  Thus,  then,  we'll  contrive  it.  (Seeing 
Old  P.  coming  behind,  they  pretend  to  whisper.) 

OldP.  What!  how's  tliis?  "Dear  Maria,  and 
I'll  refuse  you  nothing!"  Death  and  the  devil!  my 
daughter  has  fallen  in  love  with  that  scoundrel  and 
his  yeo,  yeo  !  {They  embrace.)  She,  too,  embraces 
him  !  (  Comes  forward.)  Mighty  well,  young  madam, 
mighty  well  !  But,  come,  you  shall  be  locked 
up  inimediataly  ;  and  you,  you  young  rascal,  be 
whipped  out  of  the  house. 

Little  P.  You  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted,  snre. 
We  will  not  part.  Here  is  my  anchor  fixed  ;  liere 
am  I  moored  for  ever.  (Old  P.  endeavours  to  take 
her  away,  she  resists,  and  Little  P.  detains  her.) 

Alar.    We'll  never  part.  Oh!  cruel,  cruel  fate. 

Old  P.  He's  infected  her  with  his  assurance  al- 
ready.    What,  do  you  own  you  love  him? 

Mar.  Love  him,  sir!  I  adore  him;  and,  in  spite 
of  your  utmost  opposition,  ever,  ever  shall. 

OldP.  Oh!  ruined,  undone!  What  a  wretched 
old  man,  I  am!  —  But,  Maria,  child, — 

Mar.  Think  not  to  dissuade  me,  sir!  No,  sir; 
my  afl'eclions  are  fixed  never  to  be  recalled. 

OldP.  Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?  what  will  be- 
come of  me  ?  Oh  !  a  plague  on  my  plots  !  I've  lost 
my  daughter;  and,  for  aught  F  know,  ray  son,  too. 
Why,  child,  he's  not  worth  a  sixpence. 

Mar.  My  soul  abhors  so  low  a  thought !  I  despise 
wealth  ;  know,  sir,  I  cherish  nobler  sentiments. 

"The  generous  youth  shall  own,  I  love  him  far  himself  alone." 

OldP.  What,  poetry,  too  !  nay,  then,  'tis  time 
to  prevent  further  mischief.  Go  to  your  room.  A 
good  key  shall  assure  your  safety  ;  and  this  young 
rascal  shall  go  back  to  sea,  and  his  yeo,  yeo,  yeo, 
if  he  will. 

Mar.  I  obey  your  harsh  commands,  sir,  and  am 
gone;  but,  alasl   I  leave  my  heart  behind.      [Exit. 

Old  P.  Now,  sir,  for  you  :  don't  look  so  audacious, 
sirrah  !  don't  fancy  you  belong  to  me ;  I  disclaim  you. 

Little  P.  But  that  is  too  late  now,  old  gentleman ; 
yoa  have  publicly  said  I  was  your  son,  and  I'll  make 
you  stand  to  it,  sir. 

OldP.  The  devil!  here's  an  affair !  John,  Tho- 
mas, William  ! — [Enter  Serva7its.'] — Take  that  fel- 
low, and  turn  him  out  of  doors  immediately  ! 

Servants.    Fellow  !  Who,  sir? 

OWP.  Who!  why,  zounds!  him  there.  Don't  you 
see  him? 

John.  What,  my  new  young  master?  No,  sir  ;  I've 
turned  out  one  already,  I'll  turn  out  no  more. 

Old  P.  He's  not  your  young  master  ;  he's  no  sou 
of  mine.     Away  with  him,  I  say! 

Susan.  No,  sir ;  we  know  our  young  master  too 
well  for  all  that:  why,  he's  as  like  your  honour  as 
one  pea  is  like  another. 

John.  Ay,  heaven  bless  him!  and  may  he  shortly 
succeed  your  honour  in  your  estate  and  fortune  ! 

OldP.  Rogues!  villains!  I  am  abused,  robbed! 
{Turns  them  out.)  There's  a  conspiracy  against 
rae,  and  this  little  pirate  is  at  the  head  of  the  gang. 
[Enter  a  Servant  with  a  letter,  and  e.xit.'\ — Odso  ! 
but  here's  a  letter  from  my  poor  boy,  I  see.  This  is 
a  comfort,  indeed.  Well,  I'll  send  for  him  home, 
now,  without  delay. — (Reads.)"  Honoured  sir,  I 
heartily  repent  of  having  so  far  abused  your  goodness 
tvhilst  I  tuas  blessed  with  your  protection ;  but,  as  I 
fear  no  penitence  will  ever  restore  me  to  your  favour, 
I  have  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  again  to  of- 


abont  the  nurse  and  child.  I  coaxed  the  old  woman  |  fend  you,  by  instantly  bidding  adieu  to  my  country  for 
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ever."  Here,  John,  ran  ;  go  directly  to  Margery's, 
and  fetch  home  ray  son,  and — 

Little  P.  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  ;  'tis 
too  late  ;  you'll  never  bring  him  to,  now,  make  as 
many  signals,  or  fire  as  many  guns,  as  you  please. 

Old  P.  What  do  you  mean? 

Little  P.  Mean!  why,  he  and  I  have  changed 
berths,  you  know. 

Old  P.  Changed  berths! 

Little  P.  Ay,  I've  got  into  his  hammock,  and  he's 
got  into  mine,  that's  all.  He's  some  leagues  olf  at 
sea,  by  this  time;  for  the  tide  serves,  and  the  wind 
is  fair.     Botany  Bay's  the  word,  my  boys  ! 

Old  P.  Botany  i3ay!  Well,  I'll  instantly  see. 
If  it  be  true,  why,  I'll  come  back — ^just  to  blow 
your  brains  out,  and  so  be  either  hanged  or  sent  to 
Botany  Bay  after  him.  \_Exeimt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Garden. — Enter  Miss  Pickle. 

Miss  P.  This  is  the  hour  of  my  appointment  with 
Mr.  Tag,  and  my  brother's  absence  is  favourable, 
indeed.  Well,  after  snch  treatment,  can  he  be  sur- 
prised if  I  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  so  pas- 
sionate an  admirer^  My  fluttering  heart  tells  me 
this  is  an  important  crisis  in  my  happiness.  How 
much  these  vile  men  have  to  answer  for,  in  tlius  be- 
witching us  silly  girls. — [^Eriter  Tag,  repeating] 

**  The  heavy  hours  are  almost  past,  that  part  my  love  and  me, 
My  longing  eyes  may  hope,  at  last,  their  only  joy  to  see.*' 

Thus,  most  charming  of  thy  sex,  do  I  prostrate  my- 
self before  the  shrine  of  thy  beauty.    (Kneels.) 

Miss  P.  Mr.  Tag,  I  fear,  I  never  can  be  yours. 

Tag.  Adorable,  lovely,  most  beautified  Ophelia. 

Miss  P.  Indeed,  Mr.  "Tag,  you  make  me  blush 
with  your  compliments. 

Tag.  Compliments  !  Oh  !  call  not  by  that  hack- 
nied  term  the  voice  of  truth — lovely  nymph,  ah ! 
deign  to  hear  me,  I'll  teach  you  what  it  is  to  love. 

Miss  P.  Love!  dear  Mr.  Tag.  Oh!  moderate 
your  transports  ;  be  advised  ;  think  no  more  of  this 

Tag.  Think  no  more  of  it!  [fatal  passion. 

**  Can  love  be  controU'd  by  advice  ? 
Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey  ?" 

Oh!  then,  consent,  jny  angel,  to  join  our  hearts  in 
one,  or  give  me  my  death  in  a  bumper. 

Miss  P.  (Aside.)  Can  I  refuse  anything  to  such 
a  lover? — But  were  I,  my  dear  friend,  to  consent  to 
our  tender  union,  how  could  we  contrive  to  escape? 
my  brother's  vigilance  would  overtake  us  ;  and  you 
liiig;ht  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  anger. 

Tag.  Oh!  he's  a  Goth,  a  mere  Vandyke,  my  love. 

**  But,  fear  makes  the  danger  seem  double! 
Say,  Hymen,  what  mischiefs  can  trouble?" 

I  have  contrived  the  plot  and  every  scene  of  the 
elopement ;  but  in  this  shady  blessed  retreat  will  I 
unfold  it  all :  let's  sit  down  like  Jessica  and  the  fair 
Lorenzo,  here. 

*'  Would  you  taste  the  noon-tide  air. 

To  yon  fragi  ant  bower  repair." 

(^They  sit  in  the  bower.)  Since  music  is  the  food  of 
love,  We'll  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
tune  our  distresses  and  accord  our  woes. 

Little  Pickle  gets  behind  the  bower,  and  sews 
their  clothes  together,  and  then  goes  out. 

Miss  P.  Oh !  I  could  listen  thus  for  ever  to  the 
united  charms  of  love  and  harmony — but  how  are 
we  to  plan  our  escape? 

Tag.  In  a  mean  and  low  attire,  muflled  up  in  a 
great  cloak  and  disguised  with  a  large  hat,  will  I 
await  you  in  this  happy  spot — but  why,  my  soul  — 
why  not  this  instant  fly?  this  moment  will  I  seize 
my  tender  bit  of  lamb. — D — e!  there  I  had  her  as 
dead  as  mutton.  (Aside.) 

MissP.  No,  I  am  not  yet  equipped  for  an  elope- 
ment, and  what  is  of  more  consequence  still,  I  have 
not  got  with  me  a  casket  of  jewels  I  have  prepared, 
rather  too  valuable  to  leave  behind. 

Tag.  Thatis  of  some  consequence, indeed,  tome. 

**  My  diamond,  my  pearl,  then  be  a  good  girl. 
Until  I  come  to  you  again." 

Miss  P.  Come  back  again  in  the  disguise  imme- 


diately, and  if  fortune  favours  faithful  lovers'  vows, 
I  will  contrive  to  slip  out  to  you. 

Tag.  Dispose  of   me,   lovely    creature,   as  you 
please  ;  but  don't  forget  the  casket. 
Enter  Little  Pickle. 

Little  P.  Granny,  granny  ! 

Miss  P.  What  rude  interruption  is  thisl 

Little  P.  Nothing  at  all ;  only  father  is  coming, 
that's  all. 

Tag.  The  devil  he  is!  what  a  catastrophe! 

Miss  P.  One  last  adieu.  (Embracing.)  Think  you 
we  shall  ever  meet  again  !  (They  find  themselves 
fastened  together,  and  struggle. ) 

Tag.  D — e!  if  I  think  we  shall  ever  part. 

Miss  P.  Don't  detain  me  ;  won't  you  let  me  go  1 

Tag.  Zounds!   I  wish  you  were  gone. 

[They  struggle,  and  at  last  gel  free,  and  exeunt. 
Enter  Old  Pickle. 

Old  P.  Well,  all's  not  so  bad  as  I  feared  :  he  is 
not  yet  gone  to  sea,  and  Margery  assures  me  I  shall 
see  him  ere  long,  quite  aiiotiier  thing  from  what  he 
was.  But  now  let  me  look  after  my  sister;  though 
she  made  me  play  the  fool,  I'll  take  care  to  prevent 
her  ;  I  must  not  give  up  the  consols  to — but,  odso ! 
I  have  not  yet  seen  my  daughter  ;  I'll  to  her  first, 
lest  young  yeo,  yeo !  should  get  her  shipped  off;  and 
when  I  have  secured  fifteen,  I'll  look  after  fifty — 
but  who's  coming  here?  I'll  conceal  myself,  and 
watch.  (Retires.) 

Enter  MlSS  PlCKl.E,  leith  a  casket. 

Miss  P.  Mr.  Tag,  Mr.  Tag ! — I  hope  he  is  returned 
— how  I  tremble!  kind  Cupid,  guide  your  votary's 
feeble  steps — Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Tag,  take  the  casket, 
and  let  us  make  haste,  that  we  may  escape  before 
my  brother  comes.  (Catches  hold  of  Little  P.  ivho  is 
behind,  disguised  as  Tag.  They  run  towards  Old  P.  who 
comes  forward  arid  stops  them.) 

Old  P.  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  ma- 
dam. W^ell  said,  fifty,  egad!  Sir,  your  most  obse- 
quious, Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Romeo — John,  Wil- 
liam, Thomas!  (Calling  the  Servants.)  You  sha'n't 
want  attendants,  mighty  prince;  but,  mayhap,  you 
had  rather  sleep  in  a  castle,  great  hero,  we  have  a 
convenient  gaol  close  by,  where  you'll  be  very  safe, 
most  illustrious  chief. — [Enter  Servants.] 

Miss  P.  Heavens  !  a  gaol  !  Poor  dear  Mr.  Tag,  a 
victim  to  his  love  for  me.  Oh!  let  us  implore  his 
forgiveness — inlreat  him  to  release  you. 

Little  P.  ( Kneels  and  throws  off  his  disguise.)  Thus 
let  me  implore  for  pardon,  and  believe,  that  a  re- 
pentance so  sincere  as  mine  will  never  suft'er  my 
heart  again  to  wander  from  it's  duty  towards  you. 

OldP.  What's  this?  my  son  !  [Exit  Miss  P.]  Ods 
my  heart!  I'm  glad  to  see  him  once  more.  Oh  !  you 
dear  little  fellow  ! — but,  you  wicked  scoundrel,  how 
did  you  dare  play  me  such  tricks? 

Little  P.  Tricks!  Oh!  sir,  recollect  you  have 
kindly  pardoned  them  already  ;  and  now  you  must 
intercede  for  me  with  my  aunt,  that  I  may  have  her 
forgiveness,  too,  for  preventing  her  from  eloping, 
as  she  desig;ned,  with  her  tender  swain,  Mr.  Tag. 

Old  T.  Mr.  Tag;  odso!  then  the  consols  were 
sinking  apace,  but  you  have  raised  them  once  more. 

Little  P.  And  do  you  then,  indeed,  sir,  sincerely 
forgive  me,  and  forget  all  my  follies'? 

OldP.  Forget  them!  Ah!  had  you  vexed  me  as 
much  again,  I  should  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
happiness  of  this  moment. 

Little  P.  Kind  sir,  my  joy  is  then  complete,  and 
I  will  never  more  offend. 

FINALB  AND  CHORUS. 

Dear  sir,  once  more  receive  me,  and  take  me  to  yonr  armsy 
Nor  drive  me  forth  to  wandet,  expos*d  to  rude  alarms. 
My  duty,  love,  obedience,  this  penitence  ensures. 
Then  neVr  adopt  another  child,  for  I  alone  am  jours. 

Chorus— My  duty,  love,  &c. 
Our  joy  is,  then,  completed  ;  would  but  each  gen'rous  breast^ 
With  partial  favour  smiling,  applaud  the  artless  jest. 
The  object  of  these  childish  pranks  was  barely  to  amuse  'em: 
Then  censure  not  a  school-boy's  faults,  but  laugh  at  and  excuse 


Chorus— The  object  of  ny  duty,  love,  &c. 


[^Exeunt* 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Baron's  mansion, 
with  glass  doors  opening  on  the  garden. 
Enter  Major  Lindorf  and  Joseph. 
Joseph.  Is  it  possible?  my  dear,  dear  master! 
are  you  really  alive  and  wein 

Major.  Very  imicli  alive,  indeed,  Joseph  ;  and  as 
well  as  any  old  fellow  of  sixty  can  hope  to  be,  after 
such  a  t>out  as  I've  had  of  it.  But  mind,  not  a  soul 
must  be  made  acquainted  with  my  existence,  except 
two  or  three  persons,  whom  I  shall  hereafter  name 
to  you;  and  to  make  you  perfectly  understand  the 
necessity  of  this  precaution,  I  will,  in  a  few  words, 
explain  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  am  placed. 
You  are  sure  no  one  is  likely  to  interrupt  us? 

Joseph.  Oh  !  bless  you,  quite  sure,  sir.  All  the 
other  servants  were  discharged,  the  moment  the 
account  of  your  death  arrived,  sir  ;  and  nobody  has 
lived  in  the  house  since,  but  myself,  and  a  foolish 
lad  that  looks  after  the  garden,  and  he's  gone  into 
the  villaae,  on  an  errand  for  some  bread. 

Major.  Well,  then,  listen.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  action  in  which  it  is  supposed  I  fell,  I  re- 
ceived particular  instructions  from  the  King  to 
remain  with  a  body  of  cavalry  upon  a  certain  spot 
until  further  orders.  This  was  a  hard  task  for  an  old 
soldier  like  myself,  for  the  position  was  out  o  all 
dano-er  from  the  tire  of  the  enemy,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  d"o  but  to  sit  quietly  in  my  saddle,  while  iny 
brother  officers  were  in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle. 
Joseph.  Dear  me!  why,  that's  the  place  ot  all 
;     others  f  should  have  preferred. 

Major.  I   bore  it  for  an  hour  or  two  with  pa- 


tience; but  on  perceiving  the  Prussian  centre  givino 
ground,  I  lost  all  command  over  my  feelings,  gave 
the  word  to  my  brave  hus^sars,  who  were  as  ready 
as  myself,  and  down  the  hill  we  dashed,  full  speed, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  battle.  Trifling  as  was  the 
reinforcement,  it  gave  new  life  to  our  soldiers ;  the 
Huno-arians  were  repulsed  With  considerable  loss , 
we  followed  them  up  close,  broke  their  line  in  turn, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  victory  declared  in  all  parts 
of  the  field  for  the  Prussians.  At  the  same  instant, 
a  shot  struck  me  in  the  shoulder;  I  tell  Irom  my 
horse,  and  have  no  further  recollection  ol  what 
happened,  till  I  found  myself  in  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  peasant,  to  whose  simple  remedies  and  kind 
treatment  I  owe,  under  Providence,  my  restoration 
to  health  and  stren<j;th.  ,       ,. ,  .   •        „ 

Joseph.  Well,  sir,  but  why  did  you  not  imme- 

^''mIU.  Hear  me  out,  Jo:;eph.  Though  I  had  good 
reason  to  believe  the  victory  was  owing  to  my  ma- 
n.jLUvre,  I  knew  Frederick  bad  shot  many  a  better 
man  than  me  for  disobedience,  however  lortunate 
the  result;  and  I  questioned  much  the  probability 
of  his  taking  that  circumstance  into  consideration. 
In  the  midst  of  my  perplexity,  the  public  papers 
informed  me  that  I  was  dead.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  read  the  intelligence,  I  assure  you  ;  it 
relieved  me  from  much  embarrassment;  and,  under 
an  assumed  name,  I  hired  a  carriage,  came  post  to 
the  neighbouring  village,  from  whence  I  walked 
hither,  and  have  happ'tly  arrived  undiscovered. 

Joseph.  But,  lord!   sir,  this  part  of  the  country 
is  now  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  King  himself  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  back  upon  the  town  yonder,  in  or-l'>3 
ICt) 
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to  prevent  a  junction  of  tlie  enemy's  forces.    If 
some  one  should  snspect — 

Major.  Impossible;  I'm  dead  officially;  returned 
"  killed"  in  the  Gazette.  No,  no;  white  I  keep  un- 
seen, there  is  no  danger  of  suspicion.  The  war 
cannot  last  much  longer,  and  peace  once  signed,  I 
will  endeavour,  through  some  channel,  to  sound 
Frederick's  sentiments  concerning  me.  In  the 
meantime,  I  must  lie  close  ;  and  be  it  jour  care  to 
prevent  any  intrusion.  Remember,  your  master's 
life  depends  upon  your  secresy  and  vigilance. 

Joseph.  Ah!  ^ir,  you  may  trust  your  faithful 
Joseph.  But  then,  your  nephew,  in  America,  sir — 
your  heir-at-law,  to  whom  I  wrote  immediately  on 
bearing  of  your  death,  and  whose  instructions  I 
daily  expect  to  receive  concerning  the  property! 

Major.  Oh!  I  took  the  precaution  to  write  to 
him  myself,  enjoining  him  to  secresy  ;  so  that  our 
two  letters  will  reach  him  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other;  and  should  he  even  have  taken  any 
steps  previously  to  the  receipt  of  mine,  we  can 
easily  satisfy  his  agent  by  admitting  him  into  our 
confidence.  There  is  another  party  whom  I  have 
likewise  written  to,  and  whom  I  was  still  more 
anxious  to  prevent  failing  into  a  similar  error — a 
Madame  Lisberg;  you  have  heard  me  speak  of 
her? 

Joseph.  Oh  I  yes,  sir,  often;  she  has  got  a 
daughter. 

Major.  Beautiful,  Joseph,  beautiful !  Her  father 
served  in  the  same  regiment  with  me,  and  received 
his  death  wound  by  my  side.  In  his  last  moments, 
he  gave  me  the  miniature  of  Victorine,  which  he 
always  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  recommended  her 
to  my  care.  I  have  kept  my  promise ;  Madame 
Lisberg  and  her  daughter  have  wanted  for  nothing 
my  purse  could  procure  them ;  and  though  their 
residence  in  France  has  prevented  our  personal 
acquaintance,  we  have  been  very  regular  corres- 
pondents; nay,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Joseph,  it  has 
been  arranged  between  the  mother  and  I,  that 
"Victorine  shall  become,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
Baroness  A'on  Lindorf. 

Joseph.  Eh!  what?  the  Baroness!  Why,  you 
don't  mean  to  marry  her,  sir? 

Major,  I  don't  mean  to  marry  her,  sir?  But  I  do 
mean  to  marry  her,  sir.  What  the  devil  does  the 
old  fool  stare  at? 
Joseph.  Why,  she's  quite  a  young  woman,  sir. 
Major.  To  be  sure  she  is  :  you  don't  think  I'd 
marry  an  old  woman?  Zounds!  sir,  though  lam 
the  wrong  side  of  sixty,  I'm  as  hearty  a  buck  as 
the  best  of  your  curly-pated,  bushy-whiskered 
macaronies,  and  will  scale  a  wall,  head  a  charge,  or 
make  a  forced  march  with  any  man  in  the  service. 

Joseph.  I'm  afraid  the  young  lady's  will  be  a 
forced  march  upon  this  occasion. 

Major.  Why,  you  impudent  old  scoundrel,  what 
do  you  mean  by  that?  Because  my  life  is  in  your 
hands,  do  you  think  to  insult  me  with  impunity? 
Another  word  of  that  sort,  and  I'll  break  every 
hone  in  your  body,  though  you  should  betray  me 
the  next  moment. 

Joseph.  Betray  you  !  betray !  that's  a  hard  word. 
Major  Lindorf,  to  old  Joseph  Brunt,  who  has  lived 
■with  you,  raaq  and  boy,  thirty  years,  come  next 
Christmas. 

Major.  Then  what  do  you  put  me  in  a  ]>assioD 
for,  you  rusty  old  blunderbuss?  What  business  is 
it  of  your's  if  I  choose  to  make  an  ass  of  myself  i" 
for  that's  what  you  mean  to  say  by  your  mumbling. 
I  didn't  ask  you  to  marry  the  girl,  did  I?  Get 
along  down  to  the  village,  and  bring  up  my  port- 
manteau, which  I  left  at  the  inn  there  ;  and — stop, 
before  you  go,  put  anything  you've  got  in  the  house 
upon  the  table  here;  I'm  hungry  and  thirsty.  I'll 
just  walk  up  stairs,  and  get  rid  of  some  of  this  dust, 
and  be  down  again  directly. 
Joseph,  A' cry  well. 


Major.  'Very  well!  yoa  old  bear;  come,  shake 
yourself  out  of  the  sulks,  do;  and  mind,  should 
any  one  by  accident  see  me  here,  I  am  not  yoor 
master. 
Joseph.  "Very  well. 
Major.  I'm  dead,  mind. 

Joseph.  Oh  !  you  shall  be  as  dead  as  yoa  please. 
Major.  Good ;  now  do  what  I  told  you  in  double 
quick  time.  Rlarch,  you  old  grirnter.  \^Exit, 

Joseph.  (  Pulls  forward  a  table,  lays  a  cloth,  and 
puts  meat  and  wine  upon  it.)  If  anyl>ody  had  told 
me,  two  hours  ago,  that  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  find  my  old  master  alive  again,  I'd  have  crammed 
the  words  down  their  throat  with  this  hand,  weak 
as  it  is;  but  if  he  have  only  come  to  life  to  make 
himself  ridiculous,  and  a  poor  young  creature 
wretched,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case,  I  wish 
he  were  as  dead  as  he'd  have  bis  majesty  think 
him. 

Enter  Fritz,  ivifh  a  basket. 

Fritz.  Phew!  here  I  am,  Joseph;  I  haven't  been 
long,  have  I? 

Joseph.  Ah  !  that's  right ;  put  the  bread  you've 
got  there  on  the  table,  and  wait  upon  the  gentleman 
who  will  be  here  presently,  while  I  step  out  on  a 
little  business. 

Fritz.  A  gentleman? 

Joseph.  Yes,  yes;  a  friend  of  the  late  Baron  ;  see 
that  he  wants  for  nothing.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  very 
short  time.  \^Exit. 

Fritz,  Very  well,  Joseph.  A  gentleman!  maybe 
he'll  give  me  something.  Here  he  comes,  I  sup- 
pose— why,  there's  two  of  them  ;  I  mustlay  another 
knife  and  fork.  [E.nt. 

Enter  Ernest  Lfndorf  and  Raubvogi:l. 

Raub.  Why,  house!  Nobody  here  to  answer  en- 
quiries, or  to  take  care  of  the  property  ?  nobody  in 
possession''  Bless  me,  Mr.  Ernest — I  beg  pardon. 
Baron  Lindorf,  I  woald  say,  it's  very  fortunate  we 
have  arrived,  just  in  time,  perhaps,  to  prevent 
burglary. 

Ernest.  Oh  !  we  shall  find  some  one,  I  warrant, 
presently  ;  here  are  pretty  strong  indications  of  the 
house  being  inhabited;  {pointing  to  the  table)  and 
here  comes  something  in  the  shape  of  a  human 
being. 

Re-enter  FRITZ. 

Fritz,  Servant,  gentlemen. 

Raub.  Good  day,  young  man.  This  i.s  the  house, 
mansion,  or  tenement,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
late  Baron  Rudolph  Von  Lindorf,  Major  in  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty's  service,  who  fell  in  the  late  affair  with 
the  Hungarians;  and  who,  dying  intestate,  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estates,  with  all  rights,  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  endowments,  &c.  thereunto 
belonging  or  appertaining,  by  the  only  heir  male, 
Ernest  Von  Lindorf,  of  Philadelphia,  in  North 
America,  his  paternal  nephew,  who  now  demands, 
lays  claim  to,  and  takes  possession  of  the  aforesaid 
house,  mansion,  messuage,  or  tenement,  with  the 
estates  real  and  personal  thereunto — 

Ernest.  {Interrupting him.)  My  good  friend,  you 
frighten  the  poor  lad  out  of  his  wits.  This  is  the 
bouse  of  the  late  Baron  Lindorf,  my  good  boy? 

Fritz,  Y — yes,  sir. 

Ernest,  Enough.  Is  there  any  person  besides 
yourself  in  the  house? 

Fritz.  Not  now,  sir  :  Joseph  was  here  a  minute 
ago,  and  told  me  to  set  out  this  luncheon,  and  see 
that  you  wanted  for  nothing,  sir. 

Ernest.  Ah,  ha!   I  was  expected  then? 

Fritz,  So  I  suppose,  sir. 

Ernest,  Gad!  I'll  do  honour  to  your  cheer,  for 
my  ride  has  given  me  a  glorious  appetite.  {Goes  up 
to  the  table,)  Raubvogel,  take  the  boy  with  yon, 
and  see  to  tliehorses,  and  then  come  back  and  help 
me  to  despatch  this  repast. 

Raub,  Certainly,  Baron,     Boj  I 

Fritz,  Sir? 
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Baiib,  What  is  joor  name? 
Fritz.  Fritz. 

Raitb.  Now,  look  me  in  the  face — look  me  in  the 
face,  boy;  no  evasion;  will  you  swear  your  name 
is  Frit/.l 

Fritz.  Swear!   Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will. 
Kaub.  Then  shew  me   the,  way    to   the   stalile, 
Fritz.  [Exit  with  Fritz. 

Ernest.  So',  here  I  am  in  my  own  mansion;  the 
'  proprietor  of  this  fine  estate,  and  a  Baron  to  boot; 
and,  what  is  more  delightful  still,  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  beautiful  Viclorine  de  Lisberg.  How 
fortunate,  that  business  should  call  me  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Bordeaux ;  that  there  I  should  become 
acquainted  with  my  lovely  Victorine ;  and  that, 
just  as  [  was  in  despair  at  hearing  she  was  affianced 
to  my  uncle,  a  bullet  should  remove  the  obstacle,  I 
and  make  me  a  rich  nobleman  into  the  bargain. 
Hold,  hold!  Ernest  Von  Lindorf;  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  speak  thus  lightly  of  the  death  of  a  re- 
lation, to  whom,  though  personally  unknown,  you 
have  been  indebted  for  so  many  kind  offices?  It 
was  only  last  year,  that,  on  my  simple  application, 
be  sent  me  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  pay  off  an 
importunate  creditor,  accompanying  it  by  a  letter 
as  long  as  the  bill,  upon  prudence  and  economy, 
and  which,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  never 
could  get  to  the  bottom  of.  I  little  thought,  when 
I  was  deciphering  the  poor  old  gentleman's  pot- 
hooks and  hangers,  that  in  a  few  months  I  should 
be  master  of  this  mansion,  and  the  privileges  and 
i^nmunities  thereunto  belonging,  as  my  friend, 
Kaubvogel,  has  it.  Poor  Major!  (Drinks.)  what 
devilish  fine  wine  the  old  boy  kept  though! 
Enter  MAJOR  LiNDORF. 
Major.  (Aside.)  So,  now  for  a  snack.  Eh!  who's 
that  young  fellow  stuffing  away  there? 

Ernest.  ( Perceiving  the  Major.)  Oh\  thesteward, 
I  suppose.  Good  morning,  friend ;  good  morning. 
Here  I  am,  you  see. 

Major.  Yes,  I  do  see  you  are  here;  but  I  really 
don't  understand  why.  Pray,  sir,  who  may  you 
be? 

Ernest.  Who  may  I  be?     Come,  that's  pretty 
well,  too ;  why,  your  lad  said  you  expected  me. 
Major.  Not  I :  who  are  you,  sir?  who  are  you  ? 
Ernest.  (Haughtibj.)    Your  master,  sir;  and  if 
you  behave  yourself  properly,  I  have  no  wish  to 
discharge  you. 

Major.  Disfcharge  me  1  Zounds  and  fury  !  what 
is  3 our  name,  sir? 

Ernest.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  imperti- 
nence, sir?  What  should  the  name  of  Baron  Von 
Lindorfs  nephew,  and  his  heir-at-law,  be,  prayl 
More  civility,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  situation, 
I  beg. 

Major.  (Aside.)  Death  and  the  devil!  Ernest  in 
Prussia,  and  in  mj  house!  here's  an  awkward  bu- 
siness! 

Ernest.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you're  satisfied. 
Major.  (Aside.)  Quite  the  contrary.    Now  shall 
I  be  dead  or  not?    I'll  hear  a  little  more  before  I 
decide. 

Ernest.  Go,  and  tell  my  lawyer  I  want  to  speak 
to  him  ;  and  bid  the  boy,  Fritz,  run  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  look  if  the  ladies  are  in  sight. 

Major.  Lawyer,  and  ladies!  (Aside.)  Ladies, 
did  you  say,  sir? 

Ernest.  Yes,  ladies ;  and  see  you  shew  them 
every  respect,  as  the  young  Miss  Victorine  Lisberg 
will  shortly  be  your  mistress. 

Major.  Miss  Victorine  Lisberg!  What  do  I 
heiLrl  (Aside.)  I — I  beg  pardon;  but,  pray,  was 
there  not  some  talk  of  that  young  lady's  marriage 
with  the  Baron? 

Ernest.  Yes;  I  believe  he  was  to  have  married 
her,  if  he  had  lived;  and,  of  course,  as  his  heir,  I 
feel  bound  to  marry  her  for  him. 
Major.  The  devil  you  do  ! 
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Ernest.  What's  the  matter?  YoQ  look  iU. 
Major.  III!  Enough  to  make  me,  I  think.  Seiz* 
my  property,  and  marry  my  intended  wife! 

Ernest.  Your  property  !  your  wife  !  Is  the  man 
mad? 

Major.  Yes,  I  am;  stark  staring  mad!  loan 
hold  no  longer.  Harkye,  sirrah!  your  uncle  is  not 
dead  :   I  am  your  uncle,  sir. 

Ernest.  Eh?  what?  You?  Can  it  be  possible?-— 
Oh  !  pho,  pho!  nonsense;  you  are  either  insane,  or 
you  would  impose  upon  me. 

Major.  1  say  I  am  Baron  Lindorf. 
Ernest.  'Tis  false,  sir.     Baron  Lindorf,  were  ha 
living,  would  be  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Major.  But  I  am  going  to  explain. 
Ernest.  I'll  not  hear  a  word.      You   have  not 
studied  your  part,  sir;  you  know  not  the  character 
of  the  man  you  would  personate.     My  uncle  quit 
the  army  while  there  was  a  foe  in  the  field?     No  : 
did  I  need  a  proof  of  his  death,  it  is  that  he  is  no 
longer  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  camp  of  the 
Hungarian.s. 

Major.  He's  a  noble  fellow  !  he  knows  his  old  uti- 
cle,  the  dog  !  It  does  look  very  suspicious.  (Aside.} 
That's  very  true;  my  dear  nephew,  you  are  quito 
right;  but  if  you  will  only  hear — 

Ernest.  No  more,  sir:  you  are  an  impostor,  and 
you  shall  not  quit  this  house,  till  you  have  answered 
for  your  impertinence  before  a  magistrate. 

Major.  A  magistrate!  I  shall  be  ruined!  (Aside.) 
My  dear  boy — my  good — 

Ernest.  Ah,   ha!    the  mention  of  a   magistrate 
alarms  you,  does  it?  My  suspicions  are  confirmed. 
Into  that  room,  sir;  go  in  directly. 
Major.  But,  Ernest — 
Ernest.  Go  in,  or  I'll  kick  you  in. 
Major,  'Sdeath  and  fury  ! 

Re-enter  Joseph. 
Joseph.  Heyday  !  what's  all  this  about? 
Major.  Joseph!  that's  lucky.  Now,  my  fin* 
spark,  I'll  let  you  know  what  it  is  to  use  me  in 
this  manner.  Joseph,  am  I  your  master,  or  am  I 
not?  Speak  the  truth,  you  rascal !  am  I  the  Baron 
Von  Lindorf? 

Joseph. Oh\  I  most  remember  my  orders,  (^iirfe.) 
No,  certainly;  who  says  you  are? 
Major.  Confusion! 

Ernest.  There,  there;  a  plain  case.  You,  sir,  (to 
Joseph)  if  you  belong  to  this  house,  go  for  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

Major.  (To  Joseph.)  Rascal!  how  dare  you  deny 
me?  I'll  be  the  death  of  you. 

Joseph.  (Aside  to  Major.)  Why,  didn't  you  insist 
upon  it? 

Major.  Oh!  go  to  the  devil.  Sir,  (to  Ernest)  mj 
papers  shall  prove  to  you — they  are  in  my  port- 
manteau— where  is  it,  you  old  numskull? 
Joseph.  I've  put  it  in  your  room  up  stairs. 
I       Major.  I'll  go  and  fetch  them. 

Ernest.  No,   you   don't:   you  sha'n't  leave  thl» 
room  till  the  mystery  is  cleared  np.    You  have  all 
the  appearance  of  a  downright  swindler. 
[       Major.  Murder  and  fire  !  Joseph,  do  you  go  and 
I  bring  the  portmanteau  down  stairs. 

Ernest.  No,  he  sha'n't  go  either;  there's  some 
[  collusion  in  this  business,  and  I'll  sift  it  to  the  bot- 
I  tom.  Here,  you  Uaubvogel!   Fritz!   (Calling.) 
I       Major.  Let  me  be  cool.  Harkye,  sir!  do  you  re- 
'  member  writing  a  letter  to  me  about  ten  months  ago, 
something  in  this  style  :  "  My  dear,  though  unknown 
uncle" — 
Ernest.  Eh!  what's  that? 

Major.  "  The  most  pressing  necessity  obliges  me 
to  appeal  once  more  to  your  good  nature ;  unless 
you  send  me  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  next  ves- 
sel that  sails  for  America,  I've  nothing  left  but  to 
hang  myself." 

Ernest.  The  words  of  the  letter,  sure  enough. 
(Aside.)  I  am  afraid  1  have  been  too  hasty;  my 
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dear  sir,  forgive  me.    lean  no  longer  doubt ;  jou 
are,  indeed,  my  kind,  my  generous  nncle. 

Major.  Ob!  I  am  now,  am  I?  Come,  that's 
some  comfort;  and  will  you  pretend  to  tell  me  you 
didn't  know  so  all  along"! 

Ernest.  My  dear  sir,  bow  could  I  possibly  be 
prepared  for  so  strange  a  circumstance?  was  not 
your  death  in  the  papers  ? 

Major.  What  then,  sir?  what  then?  Suppose 
your  death  had  been  in  them,  would  you  have  be- 
lieved that?  Didn'tyou  get  alelter  from  me,  sir,  to 
tell  you  the  contrary,  six  weeks  ago,  sir? 

Ernest.  I  have  left  Philadelphia  these  three 
months. 

Major.  Very  well,  sir,  very  well ;  you  know  it 
now:  lam  alive;  alive  and  hearty,  sir;  and  am 
not  going  to  lose  either  my  property  or  my  wife,  I 
assure  you.  But,  at  your  peril,  disclose  to  any 
person  that  I  am  living,  without  my  permission. 
Joseph,  follow  me. 

Joseph.  Yes,  sir. 

Major.  You'd  be  master  of  this  house,  would 
you?  and  marry  the  lady  I've  picked  out  for  ray- 
self?  We'll  see  that,  young  gentleman  ;  we'll  see 
that. 

Ernest.  But,  my  dear  uncle — 

Major.  I'll  not  hear  a  word,  sir;  'tis  my  turn  to 
be  deaf  now.    Follow  me,  Joseph. 

Enter  Raubvogel,  hastily. 

Raiib.  (To  El-nest.)  The  ladies  are  come.  Baron  ; 
the  carriage  is  driving  up  the  avenue. 

Major.  Indeed!  then  I  sliall  be  just  in  time  to 
receive  them.  Baron,  (to  Ernest)  you'll  oblige  me 
by  remaining  in  the  house  with  your  friend  there, 
and  remember  what  I  said  about  silence,  Baron. 
Follow  me,  Joseph  ;  follow  me.    [Exit  imth  Joseph. 

Rauh.  Pray,  who  is  that  queer  old  gentleman. 
Baron? 

Ernest.  Oh!  don't  ask  me.  I'm  in  a  pretty  situa- 
tion. 

Rauh.  A  lovely  situation,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
commanding — 

Ernest.  {Not  attending  to  him.)  A  miserable 
prospect. 

Rauh.  Miserable  prospect !  The  finest  in  all 
Prussia:  a  magnificent  mansion. 

Ernest.  Ruined,  ruined ! 

Rauh.  Not  in  the  least;  in  the  most  perfect  re- 
pair, I  give  you  my  honour. 

Ernest.  Not  worth  a  farthing! 

Rauh.  Sir — Baron  Lindorf,  let  me  tell  yon,  my 
reputation  is — 

Ernest.  Lost,  lost  for  ever  !  [E.«7. 

Rauh.  He's  non  compos:  the  sight  of  his  property 
has  turned  his  brain  ;  there'll  be  an  application  to 
chancery,  in  re  Lindorf,  a  lunatic.    Sir,  sir !   [^Exit. 

SCENL  II. — The  Garden. 
Enter  VicTORiNE  and  Ernest  Lindorf. 

Vict.  Oh!  my  dear  Ernest,  what  will  become  of 
us  ?  My  mother  insists  upon  everything  being  at  an 
end  between  us,  and  on  the  immediate  fulfilment  of 
her  promise  to  your  nncle. 

Ernest.  As  I  e.xpected  ;  and  I  have,  unfortunately, 
so  incensed  the  Baron,  that  he  will  now  rejoice  in 
the  frustration  of  my  hopes;  but  what  did  you  say 
on  the  subject? 

Vict.  Nothing.  I  was  so  petrified  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  occurrence,  I  had  not  power  to  open 
my  lips.  He  informed  us  who  he  was  as  he  opened 
the  carriage  door;  told  us  he  had  particular  reasons 
for  concealing  the  fact  of  his  existence,  as  he  handed 
us  out  of  it ;  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  ray  mother's 
promise,  as  we  walked  up  to  the  house  ;  and  settled 
everything  with  her  before  we  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold. 

Ernest.  What  must  be  done? 

Vict,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  It  appears  he  had 
■written  to  inform  us  of  the  circumstance,  but  our 


visit  to   Bordeaux   prevented  our  receiving   the 
letter. 

Ernest.  Here  comes  your  mother;  let  us  appeal 
to  her  aftection. 

&rfer  Mabame  LiSBERG. 
Madame!  Madame  Lisberg ! 

Mad.  Mr.  Lindorf,  this  is  a  most  singular  affair. 

Vict.  My  dear  mother,  let  me  claim  your  atten- 
tion for  one  moment. 

Mad.  Speak,  my  love  ;  why  this  agitation? 

Vict.  This  very  morning,  upon  the  road  hither, 
you  were  kind  enough  to  say,  that  in  consenting  to 
my  marriage  with  Ernest,  my  happiness  was  your 
chief  aim. 

Mad.  To  be  sure.  Mr.  Lindorf  was  then  snp- 
posed  to  be  the  proprietor  of  this  estate,  and  a 
baron  to  boot.  He  is  no  longer  so  ;  and  no  one,  I 
think,  will  doubt  my  solicitude  for  your  happiness, 
when  I  desire  you  to  become  the  wife  of  a  noble- 
man, with  forty  thousand  crowns  a  year.  Besides, 
m3'  word  is  past,  and  I  request  I  may  hear  no  fur 
ther  objections.  My  nerves  will  really  not  support 
a  scene  of  this  description. 

Ernest.  But,  madam,  when  yon  are  aware  of  our 
mutual  affection,  will  you  coolly  sacrifice  your 
daughter? 

Mad.  Sacrifice,  sacrifice,  Mr.  Lindorf!  You've 
chosen  a  happy  word,  sir.  Sacrifice,  indeed!  when 
I  propose  to  make  her  a  baroness,  with  a  fine  for- 
tune, a  magnificent  mansion,  a  noble  estate,  and  a 
corresponding  establishment.  Sacrifice,  indeed! 
Would  to  heaven  my  parents  had  so  sacrificed  me ! 
Victorine,  go  before  me,  if  you  please,  madam. 
Sacrifice,  indeed  !  Mr.  Lindorf,  your  very  humble 
servant.  \^  Exit  with  Victorine^ 

Ernest.  Distraction!  there  is  no  hope.  Victorine 
and  I  are  both  too  much  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  the  Baron  to  dispute  his  will ;  are  already  too 
much  indebted  to  hira,  indeed,  to  encourage  such 
an  idea.  I  am  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  regret  my 
uncle's  preservation;  but  why,  why  couldn't  he 
have  remained  dead  a  little  longer? 
Enter  Raubvogel. 

Rauh.  Bless  my  soul!  Baron  Lindorf— I  beg- 
pardon,  Mr.  Lindorf,  I  should  say  now — what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  That  queer  old  gentleman 
turns  out  to  be  the  defunct  Baron  ;  and  has  ordered 
me  to  draw  up  a  contract  between  him  and  Made- 
raoiselle  Victorine  Lisberg.  Excessively  sorry, 
quite  hurt  upon  my  honour;  sure  it  must  be  infi- 
nitely painful  to  you  ;  but  what's  to  be  done,  my 
dear  sir? 

Ernest.  Nay,  let  me  rather  ask  you  that  ques- 
tion. Is  there  no  obstacle  that  can  be  thrown  in 
the  way,  nothing  to  be  hit  upon,  that  may  delay  the 
signature  for  a  few  days  only? 

Rauh.  Nothing.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
course  is  quite  plain.  I  am  desired  to  draw  up  a 
contract;  my  instructions  are  given  rae;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fulfil  them. 

Ernest.  And  have  you  the  heart  to  become  ac- 
cessary to  an  act  which  will  render  me  miserable 
for  ever? 

Rauh.  The  heart!  Sir,  I  am  an  attorney  at  law, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  hearts.  I  would  draw 
a  contract  for  my  own  rival,  if  he  paid  me  well  for 
it.  Particularly  sorry  in  the  present  instance,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  I  accompanied  you  hither,  Mr.  Lindorf, 
in  expectation  of  a  good  job.  An  estate  to  convey, 
leases  to  draw  out,  and  a  marriage  contract  into 
the  bargain.  Nothing  now  left  but  the  contract. 
Can't  enter  into  private  feelings  ;  must  attend  public 
duties;  pity  you  exceedingly,  as  aforesaid. 

Ernest.  Oh !  sir,  you  are  too  kind. 

Rauh,  What  can  be  the  Baron's  reason,  pray, 
for  keeping  his  existence  a  secret?  [torney? 

Ernest.  {Sne.eringly.)    Has  he  not  told  his  at- 

Rauh.  Not  his  object ;  merely  requested  silence 
on  that  head  till  further  orders. 
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Ernest.  (Aside.)  What  if  lie  should  be  an  iiii- 
j)ostor  aft^r  all !  He  might  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  iny  uncle 
tlirough  many  circumstances.  Where  are  the  pa- 
pers he  spoke  of?  What  other  proofs  can  he  give 
of  his  identity  ?  The  old  steward  denied  hira  at  lirst. 
His  terror  of  a  magistrate — his  haste  to  complete 
this  contract — the  general  air  of  mystery  added  to 
she  singularity  of  the  circumstance — Raubvogel,  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  this  man  is  really  what  he  re- 
presents himself  to  be. 

liaub.  No? 

Ernest.  No.  Now  think  what  you  will  lose, 
should  it  turn  out  as  I  have  reason  to  expect;  and 
tell  me  whether  it  be  not  your  interest  to  aid  me  in 
(he  investigation  of  the  afl'air,  before  you  commit 
yourself  by  acting  ou  the  instructions  of  an  adven- 
turer. 

Rattb.  Why,  certainly,  if  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner — I  would  say,  of  the 
person. 

Ernest.  In  my  mind  there  are  very  strong  doubts, 
llarkye!  can  you  not  request  a  sight  of  his  com- 
niission,  or  any  other  paper  or  document,  of  equal 
importance,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  drawing  up  of  the  contract?  He  knows  no- 
thing of  the  law,  and  will  immediately  satisfy  you, 
if  he  be  really  the  Major. 

Rauh.  Good!  a  capital  idea.  Nay,  a  sight  of  his 
papers  will  be  really  necessary,  if  he  wishes  to  in- 
troduce all  his  titles,  &c.  in  the  contract. 

Ernest.  Here  he  comes;  to  him  directlj'.     I'll 
wait  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  walk  there.       \^Exit. 
Enter  Major  Lindorf,  with  some impers. 

Raub.  Baron  Lindorf,  I  was  on  the  point  of  seek- 
ing you.  Beg  pardon.  Baron,  but  if  you  would 
oblige  me  by  a  sight  of  your  commission,  or  any 
other  official  document,  in  which  I  can  lind  your 
titles  properly  written  :  in  the  contract,  you  see,  I 
shall  need — 

Major.  Yes,  so  I  supposed;  and  have  just  been 
getting  ray  commission  out  of  ray  portmanteau  for 
that  very  purpose.  There  it  is,  sir;  and  with  it 
some  other  papers,  which  I  will  trouble  you  to  look 
over,  and  give  me  your  opinion  upon. 

Raub.  (Aside,  after  (jlancing  at  the  papers.)  Hum  ! 
Very  correct — can  be  no  longer  a  doubt. — Shall 
attend  to  them  instantly,  Baron. — Verdict  confirmed 
- — plaintiff"  nonsuited.  The  most  extraordinary  case 
I  ever  met  with,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  prac- 
tice !  [^Aside  and  exit. 

Major.  'Gad  !  that  little  girl  will  make  the  best 
wife  in  the  world.  I've  been  chatting  with  her  this 
last  half  hour,  and  she  has  told  me,  with  the  great- 
est possible  simplicity,  all  her  faults,  as  she  calls 
them.  Faults,  forsooth  !  I  shall  lovelier  the  belter 
for  them.  I  hate  your  faultless  ladies — things  with- 
out souls — who  make  it  a  point  to  have  no  tastes, 
no  opinions,  but  those  of  their  husbands.  Zounds! 
I  should  be  as  tired  as  the  devil  of  standing  at  ease 
all  my  life.  A  little  skirmish  now  and  then  is  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  constitution  ;  and 
an  old  fellow,  who  has  been  fighting  all  his  days, 
would — (Drums  without.)  Eh  I  what  the  deuce! 
Soldiers  coming  this  way!  An  officer,  too  !  What 
shall  I  do'?  He  has  seen  me:  to  run  would  look 
suspicious.  Mortars  and  howitzers !  if  he  knows 
me,  I'm  lost;  if  he  find  I'm  alive,  I'm  a  dead  man. 

Brum.  {Without.)  Halt! 

Enter  Brumenfeld. 
Have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  look  at  this  paper. 

Major.  (Reading  it.)  Zounds!  A  whole  detach- 
ment quartered  on  the  mansion? 

Brum.  Such  are  my  orders,  sir.  I  am  sorry  you 
should  find  it  inconvenient,  but — 

Major.  (Recovering  himself.)  Inconvenient!  not 
in  (he  least ;  oh  dear  !  no. 

Brum.  His  majesty's  iuforraalion  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct. 


Major.  Information  I     What  information,  may  I 

ask? 

Brum.  Several  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  have 
been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  it  is  his 
majesty's  intention  to  march  immediately  upon  this 
position,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  mansion  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  head -quarters. 

Major.  (Aside.)  Head-quarters!  Confusion! 

Brum,  You  are  the  proprietor,  I  presume  of  this 
estate! 

Major.  Mel — Ah!  no.  The  proprietor  is — What 
shall  1  say?  Egad!  there's  no  choice. (^Aj'tfe.)  The 
proprietor  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Baron  Lindorf. 

Brum.  The  late  Baron  Lindorf!  What,  he  who 
fell  in  the  last  action? 

Major.  Exactly.    Did  jrou  know  him  ? 

Brum.  Only  by  reputation. 

Major.  Ah! 

Brum.  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  charge  with- 
out orders,  I  believe.  He  was  a  line  officer  though, 
by  all  accounts,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the 
King:  but  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he 
was  killed  in  the  action. 

Mfyor.  Indeed  !    Why  so? 

Brum.  You  must  know  very  little  of  Frederick, 
as  you  ask  that  question.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
stand  in  the  Baron's  shoes,  were  he  living.  But 
where  is  the  present  proprietor?    Can  I  see  him? 

Major,   fs  that  absolutely  necessary? 

Brum.  Most  assuredly,  t  have  several  questions 
I  would  put  fo  him  :   besides  — 

Major.  I'll  just  step  and — How  to  make  Ernest 
understand — (Aside.) 

Re-enter  RaubvoGEL,  with  papers. 

Raub.  Baron,  Baron  ! 

Brum.  Baron ! 

Major.  Silence,  you  rascal,  or  I'll  throttle  you! 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  before  strangers  l~(Asidefo 
Raub.)  I'm  going  to  look  for  the  Baron;  he'll  be 
here  presently;  and — 

Enter  Ernest  Lindorf  and  Victorine. 
Ernest,  too!  and  before  I  can  hint  to  him.  (Aside.) 

Ernest.  We  come,  sir,  for  the  last  time,  to — 

Major.  (Aside  to  him.)  Not  a  word,  you  dog! 
not  a  word. 

Ernest.  How  ? 

Brum.  (To  the  Major.)  Is  that  the  young  Baron? 

Major.  Yes,  yes.  This  is  the  Baron  Ernest  Von 
Lindorf.  (Very  loud  and  looking  at  Ernest.)  The 
Baron  Ernest  Von  Lindorf! 

Ernest.  I? 

Major.  (Aside  to  him.)  To  be  sure,  you  are ;  I'm 
dead. 

Brum.  Allow  me.  Baron,  to  congratulate  you. 
The  Baroness,  I  presume?  (Looking  at  Victorine.) 

Ernest.  The  Baroness!  Why— (Looking  at  the 
Major.)  [roness. 

Major.  No — yes — that  is,   she  will   be  the   Ba- 

Brum.  Ha,  ha !  I  understand.  Baron  Lindorf, 
you  are  a  happy  man. 

Ernest.  Ah !  sir,  would  I  could  say — 

Major.  Say  it  directly,  sir.  (Aside.)  You  are  a 
happy  man  ;  you  know  you  are. 

Ernest.  Can  it  be  possible?  Do  you,  then,  con- 
sent to — 

Vict.  What  do  I  hear? 

Major.  (Aside.)  No,  no;  I  don't  mean  that.     I 
— they'll  drive  me  mad.  Ruin  me;  murder  me! 
Enter  Madame  de  Lisberg  andJosEVB. 

Mad.  Major  Lindorf,  I  have  just  come  to  say — 

Major.  (Aside.)  She,  too!  I'm  not  the  Major. 
Don't  you  see  an  officer?  Joseph,  it's  all  over 
with  me. 

Brum.  Major  Lindorf!  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
did  I  hear  rightly? 

Joseph.  No,  no,  he  is  not  Major  Lindorf.  If  I 
must  speak  the  truth,  he  is  not. 

AIL  How  !  .... 


Returned  "killed." 


[Act  ir. 


Joseph.  (Fatting  on  his  knees  (o  Ernest.)  Pardon, 
pardon  ! 

Ernest.  Pardon,  for  what?    Speak! 

Joseph.  Swear  you'll  forgive  me,  if  I  tell  you 
overylliing. 

Ernest.  I  will  forgive  yon.    Rise,  go  on. 

Joseph.  Well,  then,  this  man  is — 

Ernest.  Who?  what? 

Joseph.  I  don't  know. 

Ernest.  Don't  know  ? 

Joseph.  All  that  I  know  is,  he  is  not  your  ancle. 

Ernest.  Then  how  dared  you,  this  morning,  say 
be  was?  Raiibvogel,  my  suspicions,  you  find,  were 
correct.  Tell  ine,  sir,  {to  Joseph)  for  what  reason 
did  you — 

Joseph.  The  most  simple  in  the  world,  sir. — In- 
▼ention!  assist  me.  (Aside.)  This  man,  sir,  pre- 
sented himself  before  me,  early  this  morning;  and 
in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  took  out  a  pistol, 
and — 

All.  A  pistoH 

Major.  (Aside.)  What  do  you  mean,  rascal? 

Ranh.  Stay,  stay,  stay!  Let  me  take  down  his 
deposition.  A  pistol!  this  becomes  serious.  Put- 
ting any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  bodily  fear, 
is — 

Joseph.  No,  no;  it  wasn't  a  pistol.  Did  I  say  a 
pistol?  Bless  you,  no  such  thing.  You  flurry  me 
so  :  I  meant  a  purse — a  purse. 

liaub.  Oh!  a  purse!  That  alters  the  case.  But 
one  moment:  if  he  be  not  the  Major,  pray  how  did 
he  become  possessed  of  this  commission?  (shews 
it)  and  these  papers,  inconlestibly  the  property  of 
the  Baron  Von  Lindorf? 

Joseph.  Those  papers?  Oh!  they  were  given 
him  by  the  Baron,  in  his  last  moments.  He  died  in 
your  arms,  didn't  he?  and  desired  you  to — 

Ernest,  (To  Major.)  How,  sir!  and  bad  you  the 
audacity,  then,  to  convert  this  sacred  deposit  into 
an  instrument  for  forwarding  your  nefarious  de- 
signs? Pass  yourself  for  my  uncle? 

Mad.  Insist  on  marrying  my  daughter? 

Vict.  Separate  me  from  Ernest? 

Raub.  Why,  you  old  scoundrel ! 

Major.  Scoundrel!   Fire  and  faggots! 

Joseph.  (Holding  him  back.)  Hold,  hold! 

Ernest.  I've  a  great  mind  to  fling  you  into  the 
fire. 

Raub.  Take  him  before  a  magistrate,  he'll  fling 
him  into  a  gaol. 

All.  (  But  Joseph  and  Vict.)  Ay,  ay  ;  to  a  magis- 
trate with  him. 

Vict.  Nay,  nay;  forgive  him,  dear  Ernest :  he  is 
sulBciently  punished  by  this  disclosure.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  man  of  his  age,  and  apparent  respect- 
ability, dragged  to  a  dungeon.  Let  me  entreat  you 
— there,  there  ;  go  away,  go  away  directly,  and  be 
more  honest  in  future,    (Pushing  the  Major  away.) 

Major.  But  still,  you — 

Joseph.  It's  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  (Aside.) 
Go,  go.  (Pushing  hitn.) 

Ernest.  Begone,  sir  ;  and  thank  that  young  lady 
for  your  life.  (Pushes  the  Major.) 

Mad,  It's  a  shame  such  a  villain  should  not  be 
brought  to  justice. 

Raub.  Wrong,  very  wrong,  indeed! 

Vict,  md  Joseph.  (To  the  Major.)  Go,  go,  go! 
[Exit  the  Major  with  Joseph. 

Raub,  (To Ernest.)  Then  you  are  a  Baron,  after 
all? 

Mad.  A  Baron!  (Approaching  Ernest,  and  curt- 
seying.) My  dear  son-in-law,  how  delighted  I  am 
that  there  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness 
of  my  darling,  Viclorine. 

Ernest.  CSneeringhj.)  Oh,  madam!  Raubvogel, 
come  this  wa}'.  Sir,  (to  Brum.)  if  you  have  any 
business  with  me,  be  kind  enough  to  enter  the  sa- 
loon, and  I  will  speak  with  you  directly. 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Brum. 


Brum.  I  have  very  strong  doubts.  It  is  the  Majov 
himself,  I  would  wager  my  commission;  and  bis 
fear  of  the  King's  displeasure  compils  him  to  sub- 
mit to  these  indignities.     Sergeant  Milliganl 

Enter  SliRGEANT  MiLLIGAN. 

Mill.  Here! 

Brum.  See  that  a  strong  guard  be  set  upon  this 
mansion,  and  the  groonds  about  it;  and  sufl'er  do 
one  to  leave  them  until  my  return.  Let  the  rest  of 
the  men  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  building,  ac- 
cording to  this  order,  which  you  will  present  to  the 
young  Baron,  at  the  same  time  apologising  for  my 
absence,  as  I  have  a  communication  of  much  im- 
portance to  make  to  the  King.  (Gives  MilUgan  the 
billet.)  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II, 

SCEN  E  J. — Partofthepleusure-groundsofthe  Baron's 
mansion ;  a  small  pavilion  or  summer-house  07t  one 
side;  garden  chair  and  table. 

Enter  Major  Lindorf  anrf  Joseph, 

Major,  But,  'sdeath!  Joseph,  to  be  driven  like 
an  impostor  out  of  my  own  bouse  ! 

Joseph.  You  may  think  yourself  very  well  off  to 
escape  so  easily. 

Major.  That  confounded  story  yon  trumped  up — 

Joseph.  Confounded  story!  A  capital  story,  con- 
sidering the  little  time  I  had  to  telJ  it  in;  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  turned  it  ofi". 

Major.  Ah!  tlhere,  I  allow,  you  shone  exceed- 
ingly ;  for  at  one  time,  as  you  were  proceeding, 
there  was  every  chance  of  my  being  turned  oft',  in- 
stead of  the  story. 

Joseph.  Oh!  that  was  a  mere  slip. 

Major.  Yes,  but  a  slip  that  might  have  broken 
ray  neck. 

Joseph.  Very  well,  sir;  very  well.  I  had  better 
have  remained  silent,  perhaps,  or  acknowledged 
you  at  once,  and  then  you  would  have  been  shot; 
and  as  that  would  have  been  more  military,  F  sup- 
pose it  would  have  been  more  agreeable :  but  there's 
time  enough  yet,  if  you  are  beut  upon  it.  I'll  g» 
directly  and — 

Major.  No,  no;  zounds!  no. 

Joseph.  Just  as  you  please  :  but  if  ever  I  trouble 
myself  to  make  out  a  good  story  again — 

Major.  Confound  yon!  have  done,  do;  and  tell 
me  what's  to  became  of  me  now  :  you've  made  the 
house  too  hot  to  hold  me.  Where  can  I  go  to  be 
cool  and  comfortable? 

Joseph.  Nay,  my  inventions  are  not  to  yotir  taste; 
besides,  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  settle  that 
point :  the  neighbourhood  is  swarming  with  Prus- 
sian soldiery,  and  they  avoided,  ^there  is"  every 
chance  of  your  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hun- 
garians. Yet,  stay  in  the  house  you  can't,  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 

Major.  And  if  I  leave  it,  that  rascally  nephew  of 
mine  will  marry  Victorine,  that's  certain.  I  can't 
sufl'er  it;  I  won't  siifter  it.  The  dog!  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  situation ! 

Joseph.  But  be  does  it  quite  innocently. 

Major.  Ob!  curse  his  innocence!  What  does 
that  signify?  No,  no,  I'm  determined.  I'll  seek  him 
out  immediately,  and  tell  him  everything — my  rea- 
sons for  remaining  unknown.  If  he  hadn't  put  me 
in  such  a  passion,  I  should  have  done  it  at  first,  and 
all  this  perplexity  might  have  been  spared.  Yes, 
yes  ;  I'll  go  and — 

Mill.  (  Without.)  Right  face!  March! 

Joseph.  Oh  lord!  there's  that  cursed  Irish  ser- 
geant, with  a  file  of  soldiers,  coming  this  way  :  some 
of  them  may  recognise  you,  sir.  Here,  here;  yoa 
had  better  step  in  here,  till  they've  passed. 

Major.  Yes,  egad !  that'll  be  the  safest  plan. 
Don't  let  them  stop  here  if  you  can  help  it. 

Joseph,  No,  no.     In,  in. 

[E.xit  Major  inlo  summer-house. 


Scene  l.J 


RETURNED  "  KILLED." 


Enter  SERGEANT  MiLLIGAN,  With  two  Soldiers,  and 
a  Corporal. 

Mill.  Halt!  front!  Good  morrow,  to  you,  com- 
rade. ( To  Joseph. ) 

Joseph.  Good  day,  Sergeant. 

Mill.  Is  tliere  any  other  outlet  from  tbe  grounds, 
besides  t!ie  one  yonder,  on  tliis  side  the  liousef 

Joseph.  No.  What  does  he  m«an  by  that  ques- 
tion? (Aside.) 

Mill.  A  sentinel  there,  then,  and  tlie  business  is 
done  entirely. 

Joseph.  A  sentinel !    What's  that  for  T 

Mill.  To  see  that  nobody  passes  out  that  way : 
llie  otlier  a%'enues  are  taken  care  of  already. 

Joseph.   VVlial,  are  we  all  prisoners,  then? 

Mill.  Every  mother's  s&ii,  till  further  orders. 
(^Places  a  sentinel  at  the  gate.) 

Joseph.  {AsiJe.)  Murder,  murder!  Here's  a 
pretty  business!  The  Baron  cannot  My  now,  if  he 
would;  and  if  this  should  be  on  account  of  some 
suspicions! — Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  My  poor  old  mas- 
ter !  I'm  afraid  it's  all  over  with  him.  Let  me  try 
to  sound  this  Sergeant. 

Mill.  This  place  belonged  to  Major  Lindorf,  of 
the  hussars,  did  it  not,  my  old  lad  ! 

Joseph.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mill.  Ah!  and  be  was  killed  charging  them 
thieves,  the  Hungarians,  in  the  last  affair? 

Joseplu  To  be^ure  he  was.  Who  doubts  it? 

Mill.  Who  doubts  it?  Sir,  if  it  would  be  any 
satisfaction  for  you  to  know,  it's  mvself  that  doulits 

Joseph.  You!    The  devil !  (j4*iO'«.)  [it. 

Mill.  No,  not  the  devil,  but  myself — Corny  i\iil- 
ligan.  Sergeant  of  the  first  Prussian  Light  Infantry. 
— That  staggers  him  :  I'm  right.  I'll  give  him 
another.  (yls((/t'.)  Harkyel  my  old  friend;  from 
several  circumstances  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  during  the  short  time  I've  been  on 
this  spot,  I'm  not  only  convinced  that  the  Major  is 
living,  but  what's  more,  that  he  never  was  dead, 
but  is  concealed  somewhere  about  this  place  ;  and 
I'm  likewise  very  much  mistaken  if  yourself  don't 
know  where  he  is. 

Joseph.  I — I — bow  should  I  know? 

Mill.  Oh  !  if  you  say  you  don't  know,  it  would 
be  mighty  ungenteel  of  me  not  to  believe  you,  of 
course. — How  he  keeps  looking  towards  that  pa- 
vilion! I  shouldn't  wonderif  the  Major  were  there. 
{Aside.) — Thiit's  a  pretty  pepper  castor  of  a  build- 
ing yonder;  a  pleasant  retreat,  I'm  after  thinking, 
when  a  man  wishes  to  be  quiet  and  snug,  and  easy, 
with  his  mug  of  punch  and  his  pipe,  and  to  avoid 
unwelcome  visitors.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  11 
take  a  peep  at  the  inside  of  tlie  interior. 

Joseph.  Stay,  say;  you  can't  go  there.     You — 

Mill.  Indeed  !  and  why  not  ?  .>J  ay  be,  I'd  be  after 
disturbing  somebody  s  contemplations. 

Joseph.  Yes,  there — there  is  a  gentleman  there. 

Mill.  Oh,  ho!  a  gentleman,  eh?  And  who  may 
Le  be? 

Joseph.  A  friend  of  tbe  young  Baron's  :  a  legal 
friend,  come  down  upon  business — a  notary. 

Mill.  Ay,  ay,  I  see;  'tis  a  pity  an\l)ody  should 
interrupt  him,  business  must  be  attendeil  to.  Ill 
just  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  and  take  care  be  has 
nobody  to  bother  him  but  himself,  or  to  make  him 
forget  his  studies.  (  Locks  Ihe  door.) 

Joseph.  Take  care  what  you  do  ;  lawyers  are 
edged  tools  to  play  with.  He'll  bring  an  action  for 
false  im|)iisonment. 

Mill.  The  devil  a  ha'p'orth!  His  actions  are 
more  likely  to  turn  upon  assault  and  battery,  or 
I've  mistaken  my  prisoner.  Id  nut  wish  to  be  ill- 
mannerly,  but  I  must  trouble  )ou  to  get  out :  left 
shoulders  forward,  and  enter  the  house. 

Joseph.  I  shall  inform  the  Baron  bow  you  have 
treated  his  friend,  depend  upon  it. — He  is  lost! 
Let  me  hasten  and  explain  everything  to  his  nephew 
and  Miss  Victorine.  [^Aside,  and  exit. 


Mill.  I  have  him,  as  fixed  as  a  pig  in  a  potatoe- 
garden.  Bravo!  Corny,  your  fortune  s  made.  Cap- 
tain Brumenfeld  is  off  to  tell  the  King  he  suspects 
the  Major  to  be  alive,  and  here  ;  but  I — t  can  pro- 
duce him.  The  poor  devil  is  sure  to  be  taken  and 
shot,  one  of  these  days;  more's  the  pity;  and, 
tlierefore,  it's  a  kind  action  in  me  to  put  him  clean 
out  of  his  misery.  Promotion  stares  me  plump  in 
the  face.  The  King  himself  must  see  me,  and  speak 
to  me.  Oh !  then,  leave  me  alone  to  give  him  a  bit 
of  the  blarney.  I'll  get  a  commission — a  company  ! 
Who  knows  f  "  Captain  Milligan  !  Captain!"  how 
well  that  sounds!  I'll  be  nodded  to  by  the  other 
odicers:  "  How  d'ye  do,  Captain?  Are  you  goin^ 
to  the  levee  to-day  ?"  And  tlien,  the  women  !  Oh  1 
the  dear  creatures  !  I  was  always  a  favourite  with 
them.  Now  it'll  be,  "  Och!  had  you  the  luck  to  see 
the  Captain?  How  illegant  be  looks  in  his  full  uni- 
form !  What  a  leg  of  his  own  the  devil  has  got  for 
a  silk  stocking!  "  Oh!  beautiful,  delightful  !  It's 
myself  that  will  play  the  very  devil  with  thera! 

EnterVlCTORlfiV,,  cautiously,  and  unseen  by  Milligan. 

Vict.  Joseph  has  explained  everything.  My 
kind-hearted  benefactor,  how  can  I  save  you  ?  That 
ugly  soldier  still  there!  If  I  could  but  wheedle 
him  away.  (Aside.)    Sir!  tJaptain? 

Mill.  Eh  I  didn't  somebody  say  Captain  ?  Ami 
promoted  already,  and  I  not  know  it?  (Looking 
round.)  A  pretty  girl,  too!  Pretty!  egad!  she's 
an  angel  in  a  blue  petticoat;  and  she  called  me 
captain. 

Vict.  May  I  speak  a  word  with  you,  sir? 

Mill.  A  thousand,  and  welcome,  a  cuisbla, 

Vict,  You  must  needs  be  fatigued  with  your 
march;  we  are  just  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  if 
you  would  favour  us  with  your  company. 

Mill.  Oh!  madam,  you  overwhelm  me  with  po- 
liteness entirely.  Permit  me  to — (Going  to  take  her 
hand.)  lib!  no;  stop:  I  had  nearly  forgotten  toy 
prisoner  though.  How  unfortunate !  I  should  be 
mighty  happy,  madam,  but  you  must  know  that 
particular  circumstances  — that  is,  that  the — that — 
I'm  bothered.  The  fact  is,  madam,  if  I  give  yoa 
my  company,  I  shall  lose  one  that  tbe  King  manes 
to  give  me. 

l^icJ.  i'rovok'ingl  (As'de.)  But,  surely,  sir — Ah! 
Raubvogel  coming  this  way!  A  thought  strikes 
me.    Ill  try,  at  any  rate.  (Aside.) 

Mill.  She  seems  bothered,  herself.  Attention, 
Corney  ;  some  manneuvre  of  the  enemy,  perhaps- 
Stand  to  your  arms.  (Retires  a  little.) 

Enter  Raubvogel,  with  papers. 

liaub.  {UeaJiiig.)  "  These  are  to  certify,  that 
Ernest  Von  Lindorf,  late  of  Philadelphia,  in  North 
America,  and  tww  of" — uii\ — um — um  ! 

Vict.  (Half  aside.)  Heavens!  the  Major!  How 
unfortunate ! 

Mdl.  How!  what?  Major!  What  did  you  say, 
jewel  ? 

Vict.  (Feigning  embarrassment.)  Sir!  nothing, 
sir:  I  didn't  speak,  sir. 

Mill,  if  you  didn't  speak,  you  said  the  Major:  I 
heard  you  plain  enough.  Is  this  the  Major?  (Going 
up  to  Raubvogel. ) 

Jtaub.  Who,  I  ?  I  a  Major?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  That's 
a  good  j'ike. 

Vict.  Oil!  what  have  I  done?  My  agitation  has 
betraved  him. 

Mill.  Then  I 'mi  partimlarly  obliged  to  your  agi- 
tation.—  Egad!  I  was  near  makirig  an  awkward 
mistake  here.  I  see  it  plainly,  now  ;  they've  hid 
the  real  lawyer  there,  in  order  to  pass  oft'  the  Baroii 
here,  as  the  pettifogging  hir  wig.  (Aside.)  Major 
Liiidorl,  you  are  my  prisoner. 

Itdub.  What  do  you  mean  by  Major  Lindorf? 
My  name  is  Raubvogel:  I'm  an  attorney.  Toucii 
uie  at  your  peiil. 


RETURNED  "  KILLEEr." 


[Act  II. 


Vict.  Oh  !  sir,  forgive  me. 

Rauh.  Forgive  you! 

Vict.  My  imprudence  lias  discovered  you. 

Raub.  Discovered  me!  What  do  you  mean? 
Allow  nie  to  say — 

Mill.  It's  of  no  use  at  all,  at  all.  It  was  an  un- 
lucky exclamation  of  the  young  lady's,  certainly  : 
but  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag,  and  I've  caught  it; 
and,  by  my.  soul,  I'll  keep  it.     Here,  guard  ! 

Raub.  But  let  me  tell  yoM— {Soldiers  advance.') 

Mill.  No  resistance!    You  are  under  arrest. 

Raub.  For  what? 

Mill.  Oh!  a  trifle;  a  mere  trifle.  Only  charg- 
ing without  orders. 

Rauh.  I  shall  charge  what  I  please;  if  you  don't 
like  it,  tax  my  costs. 

Mill.  Come,  come,  sir;  that  balderdash  won't  im- 
pose upon  an  ould  soldier,  and  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  military  law  not  to  know — 

Raub,  Military  law!  not  at  all;  know  nothing 
about  it;  studied  nothing  but  civil  law  all  my  life. 

Mill.  Come,  come,  it  won't  do.  Major;  you  can't 
help  the  ould  soldier  peeping  out,  for  all  you've 
made  such  a  Guy  of  yourself,  with  that  rogue's  coat 
and  that  comical  jazy  :  the  disguise  is  not  so  bad, 
but  it  won't  do. 

Raub.  Harkye!  you  confounded  Sergeant!  can 
you  read?  Here,  here  are  the  papers  I  am  employed 
on ;  here  are  leases  I  am  making  out,  and  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  young  Baron  Lindorf  and 
this  young  lady,  who,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  has 
gone  out  of  her  mind,  I  think.  Look  at  'em  :  will 
they  convince  you  of  your  mistake? 

Vict.  (Aside.)  I  fear  they  will. 

Mill.  {Taking  and  looking  at  them.)  Oh!  evi- 
dently a  mistake.  Why,  here  is  your  own  Major's 
tommission.  By  my  soul,  now,  if  I'd  done  this, 
they'd  have  called  it  a  blunder.  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Baron  Von  Lindorf,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Raub.  Eh!  how?  Oh!  I  recollect;  they  were 
given  me  by  that  old  rascal  who  was  here  this  morn- 
ing, I  can  assure  you. 

Mill.  A  plain  proof.     March! 

Vict.  {Aside.)  All's  safe  again. — {Aloud.)  Ah! 
my  poor  dear  Major  !  my  noble  benefactor!  what 
have  I  done?  what  have  I  done? 

Raub.  Miss  Lisberg,  are  you  mad  ?  or  would  you 
drive  me  so? 

Vict.  You,  to  whom  I  am  under  snch  manifold 
obligations — 

Raub.  Obligations  be — 

Vict,  To  repay  them  by  delivering  you  into  the 
bands  of  the  executioner  ! 

Raub.  Executioner! 

Vict.  Hark  !  already  do  I  bear  the  muflled  drum. 

Raub.  Muflled  devil !  oh  dear!   oh  dear! 

Vict,  Methinks,  I  see  them  bind  jour  eyes, 
those  eyes  that  have  often  beamed  so  tenderly  on 
me:  the  dreadful  word  is  given!  they  fire!  you 
fall !     Ah,  ah,  ah  !     {Pi-etends  to  faint.) 

Mill.  {Supporting  her.)  Poor  thing!  don't  give 
way  so  ;  it  can't  be  helped,  you  know  ;  it's  the  for- 
tune of  war,  and  they'll  shoot  him  easy,  jewel. 
There,  there  !  Forward  with  the  prisoner! 

Raub.  But,  upon  my  soul — 

Mill.  March  !  I  say". 

Raub.  I  can't  march!  I  won't  march!  I  wish  I 
may  be  lianged  if — 

Mill.  You'll  be  shot,  and  that's'  sooner  over. 
Forward ! 

Raub.  Help!   murder!  help! 

[Soldiers  hurry  out  Itauhvogel. 

Vict.  {To  Milligan.)  Have  mercy  !  Keep  his  se- 
cret— release  him,  and  any  sura — 

Mill.  I'm  impenetrable. 

Vict,  Ail  my  jewels. 

Mill,  Incorruptible:  you  might  as  well  try  to 
•wheedle  a  bird  out  of  a  bush.  Stay;  I'd  nearly  for- 
gotten the  real  attorney,  though.  {Unlocks  the  door.) 


I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lawyer;  I  took  you  for  a 
gentleman  ;  excuse  my  blunder.  I  wish  you  an  il- 
legant  good  day.  By  the  powers,  but  I'd  like  to 
shoot  (he  attorney  instead  of  the  Major.         [^Exit, 

Enter  the  MAJOR  from  the  Pavilion, 

Vict.  They  are  gone.     You  are  saved! 

Major.  Miss  Lisberg,  what  do  I  not  owe  you! 

Vict,  No  words,  dear  sir;  the  time  is  too  pre- 
cious. This  fortunate  occurrence  has  withdrawn 
the  sentinels  from  that  gate.  Lose  not  an  instant, 
but  fly! 

Enter  ERNEST. 

Ernest.  My  dear  uncle,  this  way;  Joseph  is  ill 
waiting  with  two  horses.  I  will  accompany  you  to 
some  place  of  safety,  and  endeavour  to  atone,  by 
my  present  exertions,  for  my  late  unintentionaj 
disrespect. 

Vict.  Oh,  heavens!  what  do  I  see?  Raubvogel 
is  at  liberty,  and  coming  this  way  :  some  one  has 
acknowledged  him,  and  proved  to  the  Sergeant  his 
mistake. 

Ernest.  No  matter;  we  have  still  time  to  fly. — 
This  way,  this  way  ! 

Major.  I  follow  yon.  {Brums  beat  without,  to 
arms.     All  pause,) 

All.  Hark! 

Ernest.  They  beat  to  arms.  (Cries  without,  "the 
Hungarians!  the  Hungariaas!"  and  drums  beating 
to  arms.) 

Major.  The  Hungarians! 

Enter  MlLLlGAN,  hastily,  followed  by  Soldiers. 

Mill.  Fly,  fly!  the  enemy  are  upon  us! 

Major.  (Darting  forward.)  The  enemy  ! 

Mill.  Yes  ;  a  strong  corps  of  the  Hungarians  are 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  place.     Run,  run  ! 

Major.  Run  !  never.  Such  another  word,  you 
scoundrel !  and  I'll  knock  the  teeth  down  yout 
cowardly  throat.  Prussians,  to  the  field  !  the  Hun- 
garians and  I  have  an  account  to  settle.  Ernest, 
my  brave  boy,  follow  your  uncle  ;  you  shall  see  how 
I'll  tickle  the  rascals.  Soldiers,  I  am  Major  Lin- 
dorf!    March! 

Raub.  There,  there!  I  told  you  so. 

Mill.  Major  Lindorf!  I  beg  your  honour's  par- 
don, but  you  are  my  prisoner. 

Major,  With  all  my  heart,  sir,  after  the  battle. 
I  give  you  my  word,  the  word  of  an  old  soldier,  I" 
will  surrender  myself ;  but  first.  Sergeant,  let  us 
beat  the  Hungarians. 

Mill.  His  majesty  will  take  care  to  beat  them 
blue,  if  they  dare  shew  their  noses  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. But  there  are  none  likely  to  trouble  us 
just  now.  Major  ;  it  was  only  a  little  ruse  de  guerre 
of  your  humble  servant's,  which  has  completely 
succeeded  :  and  when  next  you  fancy  you  see  an 
Irishman  turn  his  back  on  an  enemy,  depend  upon 
it,  he  does  it  in  order  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
Major,  you  are  out-generalled  ;  taken  by  a  coup  de 
main. 

Major.  Humph!  that's  too  bad  ;  ad — d  deal  too 
bad:  made  prisoner,  and  no  battle!  a  double  mis- 
fortune ! 

Ernest.  (To  Sergeant.)  A  soldier  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  so  cowardly  a  surprise. 

Mill.  What's  that  yon  stty  ? 

Major.  Hold,  hold,  Ernest!  there's  nothing  to 
be  done.     Sergeant,  I  am  your  prisoner. 

Ernest.  But  stay,  stay  !  By  what  authority,  sir, 
do  you  act?  where  are  your  orders  for  this  arrest? 

Mill.  Is  it  my  orders? 

Raub.  Ay,  that's  very  true.  Take  care  what  you 
do,  soldier.  You  and  I  have  an  account  to  settle 
already,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Ernest.  Say  that  the  Major  has  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  discipline ;  no  commands  have  been  is- 
sued for  his  apprehension.  You  cannot  detain  him 
without  proper  authority  ;  as  yet,  he  is  free.   .{To 
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the  Major.)  Away,  sir !  mount  the  horse  that  awaits 
yon,  and  reniain  in  concealment  till  his  majesty's 
pleasure  shall  be  made  known. 

Mill.  Oh  !  that  would  be  all  mighty  well;  but  I 
have  orders,  which  will  prevent  his  escape,  at  any 
rate.  To  your  posts  again,  comrades  !  (  To  Soldiers, 
luho  exetint  all  but  two,  who  mount  guard  again  at  the 
gates.)  I  have  my  Captain's  orders  not  to  suffer  any 
person  to  leave  this  house,  or  the  ground  belonging 
to  it,  till  his  return  :  so,  you  are  all  my  prisoners, 
every  mother's  son,  man,  woman,  and  child.  It's 
quite  enough  for  me  to  know  ray  man;  and  as  I 
suppose  his  majesty  knows  the  Major  is  alive  by 
this  time,  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  better 
authority. 

Major.  Yes,  yes ;  resistance  is  idle.  Let  the 
king  decide  the  fate  of  his  old  servant :  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  I've  stood  to  be  tired  at,  before 
now,  by  his  orders  ;  and  d — n  it,  Ernest,  if  I'm 
shot,  it's  for  tighling,  and  not  for  running  away ; 
that's  one  comfort,  at  any  rate. 

Raub.  Beg  pardon.  Major;  but,  in  case  you  are 
to  be  shot,  you'll  have  your  worldly  affairs  to  set- 
tle, and  anything  I  can  do  in  the  will  way — 

Major.  Psha  !  {Ranbvogel,  bowing  to  the  Major, 
as  he  retires,  comes  in  contact  with  Sergeant  Milli- 
gan,  who  thrusts  him  out.)  Victorine,  my  pretty, 
■warm-hearted  lass,  no  whimpering  ;  you  shall,  at 
least,  be  a  gainer  in  the  business.  Here,  Ernest, 
take  her,  and  make  her  a  good  husband  :  I  believe 
I  was  an  old  fool  for  thinking  of  her  myself.  If  I 
die,  all  I  have  in  the  world  is  yours ;  and  if  not, 
there's  plenty  for  us  three,  and  the  young  regiment 
we  may  hope  for  into  the  bargain. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Milligan. 

Mill.  My  regiment's  not  quite  so  certain,  I'm 
afraid.  Captain  Brumenfield  will  be  back  again  di- 
rectly, and  I  must  be  contented  to  share  the  glory 
of  the  capture  with  him  ;  I'll  be  only  Lieutenant 
Milligan  after  all.   Zounds!  here  he  is.  Attention! 

Enter  Brumenfeld,  hastily. 

Brum.  Sergeant,  is  the  king  here"? 

Mill.  Here?  no.  Captain. 

Brum,  He  is  out,  reconnoitering,  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  fall  in  with  him. 

Mill.  Captain,  I  beg  pardon,  but  I've  made  a 
great  discovery,  entirely — 

Brum.  Wha't  is  it? 

Mill,  Major  Lindorf,  Captain,  who  was  returned 
"  killed"  in  the  last  gazette,  has  returned  alive  to 
this  very  place  here. 

Brum.  Well,  sir,  what  then? 

Mill.  What,  then,  Captain?  Why,  I've  found 
him  out,  and  in  telling  the  matter  to  his  majesty, 
you  will  remember  not  to  forget  me. 

Brum.  Humph!  Well,  since  the  Major  is  your 
prisoner,  it  is  certainly  your  duty,  as  well  as  your 
right,  to  present  him  to  the  king,  who  will  douI)t- 
lessly  know  how  to  appreciate  and  reward  your 
zeal  and  activity.  (Drums  and  trumpets  without.) 
Hark  !  his  majesty  approaches  ;  begone  to  your 
prisoner,  and  be  in  readiness  to  advance  with  him, 
when  I  give  you  the  word. 

Mill.  Oh  I  surely,  Cai)tain.  Faith!  and  it's  a 
good  day's  work  for  both  of  us.  You'll  get  a  regi- 
ment ;  and,  as  for  me,  I'll  be  content  with  a  com- 
pany ;  or,  if  it  be  all  the  same  to  you,  I'd  prefer  a 
troop  of  dragoons.  Exit. 

(Drums  and  trumpets  sound.)     Enter  FuEDERiCK 
and  his  staff. 

Fred.  {  To  an  Officer.)  Let  the  order  be  read  at 
the  head  of  every  regiment.  The  disappearance  of 
the  enemy  is  no  apology  for  a  neglect  of  discipline. 
{Seeing  Brumenfeld.)  Bad  news,  Captain  Brumen- 
field; the  Hungarians  have  retired  without  giving 
us  battle. 


Brum.  It  is  your  fault,  sire ;  you  give  them  no 
encouragement.  If  your  majesty  would  suffer  your- 
self to  be  beaten  once  or  so  in  a  campaign,  they 
might  be  induced  to  try  conclusions  with  us  more 
ficquenlly, 

Fred.  Nay,  it  is  rather  the  fault  of  such  oflicers 
as  Captain  Brumenfeld,  who  would  not  let  me  be 
beaten,  were  I  even  so  inclined. 

Brum.  With  your  majesty's  permission,  I  have  a 
boon  to  ask  for  an  officer,  to  whom  that  censure 
will  particularly  appi}'. 

Fred.  Indeed!   Speak. 

Brum.  The  colonel  of  the  royal  guard  died 
yesterday  of  his  wounds  received  in  the  last  af- 
fair. 

Fred.  Poor  Schwartzheim?  Well,  sir? 

Brum.  If  his  successor  be  yet  to  be  named,  may 
I  presume  to  mention  a  brave  old  soldier,  who  has 
ten  strong  claims  upon  your  majesty's  (avour. 

Fred.  Ten  claims!   what  are  they? 

Brum.  Ten  campaigns,  sire. 

Fred.  His  rank? 

Brum.  Major. 

Fred.  And  his  name  is — 

Brum.  (  \Vil\i  hesitation.)  He  is  an  ancient  com- 
rade of  the  late  proprietor  of  this  mansion. 

Fred.  You  mean  the  Baron  Von  Lindorf. 

Brum.  Ves,  sire. 

Fred.  Well,  why  do  you  hesitate  to  mention  that 
name  before  me? 

Brum.  Your  majesty  may,  perhaps,  remember, 
that  in  the  late  action — 

Fred.  He  covered  himself  with  glory!  To  his 
gallant  behaviour  I  was  indebted  for  mj'  victory, 
and  were  he  now  living, — 

Brum.  Nay,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  sire,  there  is 
nothing  that  the  Baron  would  not  do  to  gratify  your 
majesty.  [Exit, 

Fred.  What  does  he  mean?  Ha!  I  see.  {Beck- 
ons to  an  officer,  who  carries  a  small  writing  case, 
and  gives  him  some  directions. — The  officer  writes.) 

Re-enter  Brumenfeld  with  the  Major,  followed 
by  the  Sergeant  and  Guard,  ERNEST,  ViCTORINE, 
a/id  Madame  Lisberg. 

Major.  Pardon,  sire,  pardon  !     {Kneeling.) 

Fred.  {Raising  him.)  Pardon!  for  whom?  Ma- 
jor Von  Lindorf,  of  the  hussars,  who,  in  contempt 
of  my  positive  instructions,  charged  the  Hunga- 
rians in  the  late  action,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  returned  "killed"  in  the  gazette? 
Frederick  does  not  carry  his  resentment  beyond 
the  grave.  This,  gentlemen,  is  Colonel  Von  Lindorf, 
of  the  royal  guards,  and  I  present  him  to  you  as  a 
brave  officer,  to  whom  Prussia  is  much  indebted. 
Here  is  your  commission,  Colonel.  {Goes  up  to 
the  table,  and  signs  the  commission.) 

Mill.  His  commission  !  And  what's  to  be  my 
commission,  I'd  like  to  know  :  nothing  but  a  dirty 
ensigncy,  after  all.  Ensign  iMilligan!  S'ure,  Captain, 
you'll  just  drop  a  word  to  his  majesty,  and — 

Brum.  Get  you  degraded  to  the  ranks,  sir? 

Mill.  To  the  ranks!  Ods  bother!  not  a  word. 
Sure,  and  it  wouldn't  be  even  Sergeant  Milligan, 
then  ! 

Mad.  Then  Victorine  will  be  the  wife  of  a  colonel? 

Col.  No,  madam;  she  will  be  the  wife  of  a  colo- 
nel's nephew.  The  foolish  old  major,  you've  heard 
his  majesty  say  is  no  more;  and  llie  young  lady  is 
now  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  inclina- 
tions. 

Vict.  Ever  ni}'  benefactor! 

Fred.  {Presenting  the  commission.)  Colonel  Lin- 
dorf, the  war  is  ended,  yon  will  join  your  regi- 
ment at  Berlin  ;  and  should  Prussia  hereafter  need 
your  services  in  the  field,  I  trust  you  will  take 
warning  from  the  fate  of  your  namesake,  and  not 
light  without  orders.  [E.veuut, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  PuhHc-house,  sign  of  '  The  Admiral,' 
and  a  Turnpike  and  House. 

Smart  discovered,  preparing  ytmsfor  shooting. 

Sir  E.  (  Within.)  Smart,  get  tlie  guns  ready.  Is 
my  new  keeper  come  from  tlie  lodge  1 

Smart.  No,  Sir  Edward.  [PEGGY  oosst-s.]  Ser- 
vant, Miss  Peggy.  Ugh  !  A  kiss  from  my  master 
lias  raised  your  nose  an  inch  higlier,  I  see. 

Peggy,  joke  with  your  equals,  man  ;  don't  talk 
to  me.  lExit. 

Smart.  I  shall  make  you  remember  this.  My  mas- 
ter is  grand  Turk  here  ;  he  monopolizes  all  the 
wenches. — \ Enter  Henry  Blunt.]  [ring? 

Henry.  Morrow,  fellow-servant.  Sir  Edward  stir- 

Smart.  Yes;  just  asked  for  you.  Mind  your  hits 
to-day,  Mr.  Henry:  you  shot  for  yonr  place,  and 
won  it ;  but  you'd  better  not  outshoot  Sir  Edward. 

Henry.  Oh  !  vain  of  his  abilities  that  way,  eh  ? 

Smart.  That  way!  ves,  and  every  other.  I've 
dropped  being  his  rival  some  time.  [here? 

Henry.  Sir  Edward  seems  to  have  a  fine  estate 

Smart.  Yes,  that  belonging  to  the  lodge  is  eight 
hundred  a-year;  the  Upland  farm  three;  and  his 
estate  in  Norfolk  as  much  as  both. 

Henry.  The  lodge  being  but  at  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage, why  does  he  prefer  a  bed  at  this  |)uhiic-house? 

Smart.  Pleasure,  sir,  pleasure.  But  here  comes 
one  answer  to  your  two  questions.  Step  this  way, 
and  I'll  give  you  another.    {They  retire. ) 

Enter  Peggy,  followed  by  Robert. 

Rob.  If  that  be  your  mind,  Peggy,  it  can't  be 
helped  ;  if  you  can't  love  me,  you  can't.  [fast. 

SirE.{  (rif/ii/i.)  Peggy,  my  dear,  bring  my  break- 

Peggy.  Coming,  Sir  Edward;  I've  only  been  to 
fetch  the  cream. — You  hear,  Robert? 


Rob.  Yes,  I  do  hear  and  zee,  too :  I  be  neither 
deaf  nor  blind. 

Peggy.  The  young  baronet  expects  me  above. 

Rob.  'Tis  well  if  old  Belzeebub  don't  expect  thee 
below;  zo,  there's  an  end  of  that:  however,  dang 
it!  let's  shake  hands. 

Peggy.   Paws  oft"!  your  hands  are  rough,  man; 
and  1  can't  bear  anything  dirty  or  sun-burnt. 
AIR.— Peggy. 


Pra 


m 


t  give 


man,  your - 
ign'd  you  not  fo 
;  to  be  a  whining  lover, 

Sour  and  sweet  can  ne'er  agree. 
Clownish  ill  each  limb  and  feature, 

You've  no  skill  to  danee  or  sing; 
At  best,  you're  but  an  awkward  creature, 

I,  you  know,  am  quite  the  thing. 
As  I  soon  may  roll  in  pleasure, 

Bumpkins!  must  bid  adieu  ; 
Can  vou  think  that  such  a  treasure 

E'e'r  was  destin'd,  man,  for  you? 
No  ;  mayhap,  when  1  am  carry'd, 

'Alongit  the  great  to  dance  and  sing, 
To  some  great  lord  I  may  be  marry'd  : 

All  alloii  I'm  quite  the  thing.  [Exeiint. 

Smart.  (Coming  forward  ivith  Henry.)  Ha,  ha! 
Oh  !  you  bumpkin,  I  was  romping  with  his  sweet- 
heart last  night,  and  he  was  at  uie  like  a  bull-dog: 
the  mastifl'  would  bite,   sir,  but  we  have  muzzled 

Henry.   As  how?  [him. 

Smart.  IManagement,  sir:  his  father  lives  at  that 
turnpike-house,  which,  with  a  small  dairy  and  farm, 
he  holds  of  Sir  Edward.  The  old  fellow  has  seen 
better  days.  The  admiral,  who  died  a  twelvemonth 
since,  and  to  whom  Sir  Edward  is  heir-at-law,  was 
very  partial  to  him  and  his  daughter;  for,  during 
his  life,  they  needed  nothing;  but,  being  in  arrears 
for  rent,  they  are  all  at  Sir  Edward's  mercy.  Young 
Sulky,  therefore,  must  lose  his  sweetheart;  and  as 
to  the  turnpike  beauty,  his  sister,  we've  oH'ered  her 
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a  curricle,  and  if  she  do  not  sport  it  in  Bond-street 
in  less  than  a  month,  we  don't  understand  trap. 

Henry.  What,  she  encourages  him? 

Smart.  A  little  coy  or  so.  She's  in  the  dumps, 
too,  for  the  loss  of  her  '  true  lovier,'  a  booby  sailor; 
but,  I'll  bet  fifty  she's  easier  had  than  little  For- 
ward here,  with  all  her  avarice  and  vanity. 

^en/"!/.  And  these  are  the  reasons  for  Sir  Edward's 
lodf^inj;  here?— [&i<(?r  Robert.] — That's  the  lad 
who  tried  his  skill  with  me  for  the  gamekeeper's 
place.  Morrow,  brother  sportsman:  you  .shoot  well. 

Roh.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  belter.  However, 'twas 
all  fair,  and  I  do  wish  you  joy  of  the  place. 

Henry.  Nay,  this  place  mav  be  yours  yet:  I  am 
elected  only  to  trial,  and  self-recommended;  my 
character  may  not  please  Sir  Edward. 

Rob.  Mayhap,  you'd  please  him  best  with  no 
character  at  all.  You  be  much  in  favour,  Mr.  Smart. 

Smart  Eh!  Oh!   [^Makes  signs  of  boxing,  and  exit. 

Henry.  Things  are  a  little  changed  since  Sir  Ed- 
ward came  among  j'ou,  eh!   Robert? 

Rob.  Yes,  sir;  another  lawyer  would  ha' done 
less  mischief  in  the  parish;  but,  it  is  not  the  first 
time  the  devil  got  into  paradise.  \^Exil, 

Enter  Joe  Standfast,  singing,  his  knee  bound. 

Joe,  So,  Master  Blunt,  prepared,  I  see,  to  give 
the  birds  a  broadside.  (Loofc/«(/  at  sign.)  Ah  !  there's 
the  old  boy  whohas  given  our  enemies  many  abroad- 
side.    Bless  your  old  phiz  !     (  Bows  to  him.) 

Henry.  You're  very  polite. 

Joe.  To  be  sure  I  am.  I  strike  my  main-top  to 
him  by  way  of  salute,  every  morning  before  I  stow 
my  locker.  That's  the  face  of  an  honest  heart.  Mas- 
ter Blunt :  'tis  not,  to  be  sure,  done  to  the  life ;  but 
what  the  painter  ha'n't  made  out,  a  grateful  mind 
can.  I  fought  under  him  when  he  was  captain,  and 
twice  after  he  was  vice.  He  made  me  master  after 
our  first  brush  ;  and,  but  for  this  s))liiitered  timber 
of  mine,  I'd  ha'  been  by  his  side  in  the  West  Indies, 
when  the  brave  old  boy  died.  Died  !  I  lie,  he  didn't 
die;  for  he  made  himself  immortal !  His  goodness 
laid  me  up  in  a  snug  cabin  here;  made  me  a  free- 
holder with  thirty  pounds  a  year;  and  when  your 
master,  his  honour's  cousin  and  heir,  steers  by  the 
compass  of  true  glorv,  he  shall  have  my  vote  for 
sailing  into  the  port  of  parliament;  if  he  get  it  be- 
fore, d — e ! 

AIR.— Jot',  Standfast. 

Britannia's  sons  at  sea,  in  battle  always  brave, 

Strike  to  no  power,  d've  see,  that  ever  ploiiKh'ti  the  wave. 

Fal  lal  la. 
But  when  we're  not  afloat,  'tis  quite  another  thing  j 
We  strike  to  petticoat,  get  groggy,  tiance,  and  sing. 

Fal  lal  la. 


With  Nancy  deep  in  love,  1  once  t. 
Return'd,  she  cried,  "By  Jove!  I'l 


23  did  go  : 

narried,  dearest  Joe.'* 
Fal  lal  la. 

Gnat  euns  1  scarce  c»uld  hold,  to  find  that  I  was  flung  ; 
But  Nancy  prov'd  a  scold,  then  1  got  drunk  and  sung 

Fal  lal  lal. 
At  length,  I  did  comply,  and  made  a  rib  of  Sue; 
What,  though  she'd  but  one  eye,  it  pierc'd  my  heart  like  two. 
Fal  lal  la. 
,       And  now  I  take  my  glass,  drink  England  and  my  king; 
Content  with  my  old  lass,  ^et  groggy,  dance,  and  sing. 

Enter  Mary,  with  a  newspaper  in  her  hand. 
Yes,  yes;  the  old  boy  loved  the  sex,  I  grant:  but, 
he  never  hung  out  false  colours  to  deceive  the  in- 
nocent; and  if,  in  the  heat  of  action,  his  passions 
gave  a  wound,  he  never  rested  till  he  found  a  balm 
to  heal  it  again.  (Looking  ivith  kindness  at  Mary.) 
Ah  !  bless  thy  little  tender  heart,  I  wish  for  thy 
sake  he  had  lived  to  come  home  again. 

Henry.  Does  she  grieve  for  the  admiral,  who 
died  more  than  a  year  since? 

Joe.  Why,  no;  but  she's  the  child  of  ill  luck. 
Her  sweetheart,  vou  see,  about  four  years  since, 
was  down  at  the  lodge,  when  their  hearts  were  se- 
cretly grappled  to  each  other.  The  lad  was  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  admiral,  and  went  out  to  the  Indies 
with  him  ;  there  he  got  pioraotion  ;  and  when  death 
struck  the  old  boy's  flag,  and  no  will  left,  this  lad, 
d'ye  see,  was  their  sheet  anchor;  but,  returning 


home,  in  the  very  chops  of  the  channel,  they  en- 
gaged an  enemy;  and,  after  three  hours  hard  hght- 
ing,  the  mounseer  struck  ;  but  her  poor  lad,  Lieute- 
nant Travers,  was  among  the  brave  boys  that  fell. 
Had  he  lived,  he  had  now  been  promoted.  The 
newspaper  she  holds  in  her  hand  brought  the  ac- 
count but  two  days  since. 

Henry.  Then  you  seem  to  think,  spite  of  your  ex- 
perience, she  is  sincere. 

Joe.  Why,  if  death  an4  disappointment  don't 
make  folk  sincere,  what  should?  But  a  braver  lad, 
they  say,  never  kept  the  mid-watch.  (Mary  iveeps, 
and  retires.)  Poor  wench!  no  wonder  it  makes  her 
weep;  tough  as  my  heart  is,  but  it  almost  sets  ray 
pumps  a-going.  But,  he  died  as  a  British  seaman 
sliould,  in  the  lap  of  victory;  and  his  death  was 
glorious  !  and  I  dare  say  he  did  not  fight  the  worse 
for  loving  a  pretty  girl.  [Tom  Starboard. 

Henry.  If  you  doubt  that,  hear  the  story  of  poof 
AIR.— Henry. 

lorn  Starboard  was  a  lover  true. 

As  brave  a  tar  as  ever  sail'd  ; 
The  duties  ablest  seamen  do 

Tom  did,  and  never  yet  had  Hiil'd. 
But,  wreck 'd  as  he  was  homeward  bound. 

Within  a  league  of  F.ugland's  coast. 
Love  sav'd  him,  sure,  from  beiiig  drown'd. 

For  more  than  half  the  crew  were  lost. 
In  fight,  Tom  Starboard  knew  no  fear, 

Nav,  when  he  lost  an  arm---resign'd  ; 
Said,' "love  forNau,  his  only  dear, 

Had  sav'd  his  life,  and  Fate  was  kind." 
And  now,  though  wreck'd,  yet  Tom  return'd  ; 

Of  all  past  hardships  made  ajoke; 
For  still  his  manly  bosom  biirn'd 

With  love — his  heart  was  heart  of  oak. 
Return'd  again,  Tom  nimbly  ran 

To  cheer  his  love,  his  destin'd  bride  ; 
But  false  report  had  brought  to  Nan, 

Six  months  before,  her  Tom  had  died. 
With  grief  she  daily  pin'd  awaj', 

No  remedy  her  life  could  save; 
•  And  Tom  afriv'd  the  very  day 

They  laid  his  Nancy  in  the  grave.  [^ExeUUt, 

Enter  Old  Maythorn  and  Robert. 

May.  Nay,  nay,  boy,  bridle  thy  temper:  Sir 
Edward  is  lii-eiitious,  hot-brained,  and  giddy;  but 
so  he  don't  dishonour  us — 

Rob.  Ay,  to  be  sure;  let  the  vox  devour  the 
lamb,  and  zay  nothing.  Peg,  at  "  The  Admiral," 
is  marked  for  un  already;  and  he  must  have  Mar^', 
too,  or  you'll  no  longer  have  the  turnpike,  farm,  or 
dairy. 

May.  I  don't  fear  Sir  Edward,  boy,  more  than 
thy  temper.  I  always  understood  from  the  good  ad- 
miral that  I  was  rent-free;  yet.  Sir  Edward  claims 
arrears  for  years  past;  and  as  I  have  no  acquittal 
to  shew,  we  must  take  care  what  we  do.  Thou 
shonldst  not  have  beaten  his  servant  last  night. 

Rob.  The  rogue's  no  better  than  a  pimp  ;  and  iPt 
wer'n't  for  bringing  yon  and  zister  to  poverty — 

May.  There  again!  I  was  going  to  tell  thee,  boy, 
that  Mary  is  not  thy  sister. 

Rob.  No! 

May.  No  ;  she's  a  natural  daughter  of  the  late 
admiral.  At  three  months  old,  her  mother  dying, 
he  placed  her  under  my  care,  to  be  brought  up  as 
my  own  child;  but,  as  she,  poor  innocent!  must 
now  share  our  lot,  I  charoe  thee,  boy,  not  even  to 
hint  it  to  her;  'twould  break  her  heart. — Hush! 
(?t\\RY  advances.  Roher I  retires.)  Don't  weep,  my 
dearest  lamb!  heaven's  will  be  done  !  Itis,  lown, 
a  woful  change ! 

Marti.  Ah  !  sir,  the  admiral,  whose  goodness  gave 
us  abundance  ;  whose  parental  kindness  (  for  such  it 
was)  kept  me  at  school,  and  bred  me  as  his  daugh- 
ter ;  his  loss  was  heavy  to  ns  all;  and  now  my  dear- 
est Willism,  Ico;  our  only  hope;  after  five  year.s' 
ab.sence — (Wi'eps.)  Oh!  had  he  but  survived— 

May.  Ay,  child,  had  he  and  the  good  admiral  re- 

turneit,  your  union  would  have  been  blessed  with 

abundance.     Ah!   well,  we  have  seen  better  days  ! 

but  we  must  now  submit.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  Edward,  with  gun,  ^c. 

Sir  E.  Take  out  the  greyhounds,  and  give  them  a 
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coarse ;  and  let  the  groom  exercise  the  curricle- 
horses. — [Crack  slips  from  hehindthepuhlic-liouse.'\ 
Crack.  Sir,  I'll  exercise  the  carricle  and  horses, 
and  I'll  give  the  dogs  a  course. 

SirE.  Are  30U  lliere,  my  impudent  friend? 
Crack.  That  epithet  does  not  suit  me,  sir;  I'm  re- 
markably modest.     Many  pretend  to  do  what  they 
can't;  such,   I  allow,  are  impudent.     Now,  I  can 
do  every  thing,  and  don't  pretend  at  all. 

Sir  E.  And,  pray^  who  are  you  that  are  so  very 
officious  ? 

Crnci.  If  you  wish  to  make  me  your  bosom  friend, 
don't  puzzle  me:  but,  sir,  I  believe  I  am  the  over- 
seer of  the  parish  ;  for  I  visit  all  the  ale-houses 
every  sabbath-day.  [drunk  last  night. 

Sir  E.   Yes,  and  most  other  days.     I  saw  you 

Crack.  Purely  out  of  respect  to  sobriety  :  I  told 
you  I  was  the  overseer.  My  neighbours  have  weak 
heads  ;  and  as  their  wives  and  families  depend  upon 
the  labour  of  their  hands,  rather  than  they  should 
neglect  their  duty,  I  sometimes  drink  their  share 
and  my  own  too.  t  saved  five  from  being  drunk 
last  night,  and  that's  hard  work :  however,  good 
deeds  reward  themselves. 

Sir  E.  Upon  my  honour,  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  your  virtues.     (Boiviug.) 

Crack.  (Bowing.)  No,  sir,  few  are  ;  or  I  should 
not  blush  so  often  as  I  do,  by  blowing  the  trumpet 
of  my  own  praise. 

Sir  E,  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  get  your  living  1 

Crack.  Sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another. 
I  am  first  ringer  of  the  bells,  and  second  huntsman 
to  oldTantivy  ;  and  though  it's  not  in  my  power  to 
improve  the  weak  heads  of  my  neighbours,  yet  I 
often  mend  their  understandings.  (Points  to  his 
shoes.)     Ecce  signum  !  (Shewing  his  aprott.) 

Sir  E.  Anything  rather  than  work,  eh  1 

Crack.  Any  work,  sir,  to  get  an  honest  penny. 
Twice  a-week  I  turn  pack-borse  ;  I  fetch  and  carry 
all  the  letters,  packets,  and  parcels,  to  and  from 
the  next  market-town:  and  t'other  day,  I  stood 
candidate  for  clerk  of  the  parish  ;  but — 

Sir  E.  The  badness  of  your  character  prevented 
your  election  1 

Crack.  No,  sir,  it  was  the  goodness  of  my  voice  : 
you  hear  how  musical  it  is,  when  I  only  speak  ; 
what  would  it  have  been  at  an  '  amen'? — (  Whispers) 
The  parson  didn't  like  to  be  outdone.  Envy  often 
deprives  a  good  man  of  a  place  as  well  as  perqui- 
sites.    (A  pause.   Crack  laughs,  and  then  nods.) 

Sir  E.  What's  that  familiar  nod  fori 

Crack.  It's  a  way  I  have  when  I  give  consent. 

Sir  E.  Consent !  to  what  7 

Crack.  That  you  may  give  me  what  you  please 
above  half-a-crown.  (They  laugh.)  Oh!  I'm  a  man 
of  my  word;  I'll  take  care  to  exercise  the  curricle 
and  horses. 

Sir  E.  You  will!  You  had  better  take  ray  box 
coat,  and  whip,  too,  and  go  in  style.    (Ironically.) 

Crack.  Had  I,  sir"!  Well,  I'm  going  to  market, 
and  can  brink  back  your  honour's  letters  and  par- 
cels, at  the  same  time  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  we'll 
all  be  jolly. — [Enter  SMART.] 

Sir  E.  Who  is  this  familiar  gentleman.  Smart  1 

Smart.  He's  a  sort  of  jack-of-all-trades ;  but, 
chielly  a  cobbler. 

Crack.  AVell,  don't  sneer  at  the  cobbler :  many  of 
your  betters  ha\e  made  their  fortunes  by  cobbling. 
Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  I'm  glad  to  find  you  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  your  servant.  I'll  look  to  your  cur- 
ricle and  horses,  sir,  before  I  drink  your  health.  I 
love  business,  and  I  hate  a  guzzler.  [Exit. 

Sir  E.  Give  this  letter  to  my  steward,  and  tell 
him,  if  Old  Maythorn  can't  pay  his  arrears,  he 
must  arrest  him.  [Exit  Smart.']  The  old  fellow  in 
confinement,  his  daughter  Mary  will  gladly  pay  the 

price  of  his  release [Enter'UEtiRY  Blunt.] — 

Have  you  your  charater  yet  from  your  last  place? 

Henry,  No,  Sir  Edward;   I  expect  it  to-day. 


Sir  E.  Very  well.  Go  to  the  hill  opposite  the 
lodge;  should  you  spring  any  birds,  don't  shoot, 
but  mark  them.  And,  d'ye  hear?  Ihavealittle  love 
affair  upon  my  hands.  Keep  at  a  distance.  I  shall  be 
near  the  copse;  when  I  need  you,  I'll  fire. 

Henry.  Oh !   sir,  I  know  my  duty.  [Exit, 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Sir  E.  You,  sir,  direct  my  keeper  to  Barrow- 
hill;  and  don't  let  me  hear  of  your  firing  a  gun  again 
upon  mv  manors,  or  you'll  visit  the  county  gaol. 

i?o6. 'Shall  I?  No,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  visit 
the  gaol.  [Exit,  sulkily. 

Enter  PiiGGY  in  a  bonnet,  with  a  little  basket. 

Sir  E.  Ah!  my  bonny  lass  in  a  bonnet!  What, 
you're  going  a-nutting,' I  see.  The  clusters  hang 
remarkably  thick  in  Lower  By-field,  beneath  the 
copse,  in  the  hedge  joining  the  cut  hay-stack. 

Peggy.  Ah!  that's  the  way  you're  going  10  shoot; 
if  I  had  known  that,  now,  I'd  have  chosen  anotlier 
place. —  [Mary  appears.] — Hush!  there's  Miss 
Maythorn  :  she's  always  on  the  watch.— How  do, 
Miss  Mary?  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  distressed.— 
(Aside.)  Conceited  moppet!  [Exit. 

Sir  E.  My  dear  Mary,  you  seem  dejected  I 

Mary.  Misfortune,  Sir  Kdward,  has  pressed  hard 
upon  us,  of  late. 

Sir  E.  The  fault,  my  love,  is  yours.  I  wish  to 
be  more  the  friend  of  you  and  your  family,  than 
ever  the  late  admiral  was. 

Mary.  Do  you,  Sir  Edward? 

Sir  E.  Certainly.  I  wish  your  father  to  be  rent 
free.  I  long  to  give  you  an  annuity  and  a  coach  ; 
take  you  to  town,  and  make  you  happy. 

Mary.  I  doubt,  sir,  if  that  would  make  me  so ; 
and  if  there  be  fathers  whose  necessities  press 
them  to  seek  subsistence  by  the  sale  of  a  daughter's 
virtue,  how  noble  were  it  in  the  wealthy  to  pity  and 
relieve  them!  [Exit. 

SirE.  Stubborn  and  proud  still;  but  resistance 
makes  victory  glorious.  Since  soothing  won't  do, 
we'll  try  a  little  severity.  She's  a  sweet  girl,  and 
I  must  have  her. 

AIR. — Sir  Edward. 

Lovely  woman,  'tis  thou  to  whose  virtue  I  bow  ; 

Thy  charms  to  sweet  rapture  give  birth  : 
Thine  electrical  soul  lends  life  to  the  nhole. 

And  a  blank,  without  thee,  were  this  earth. 
Oh  !  let  me  thy  soft  power,  ev'ry  day,  ev'ry  hour, 

With  my  heart  honour,  worship,  adore : 
Thou  present,  'tis  May;  winter,  when  thou'rt  away: 

Can  a  man,  I  would  ask,  wish  for  more  ? 

In  a  dream  oft  I've  seen  fancy's  perfect-made  queen. 

Which,  waking,  in  vain  have  I  sought ; 
But,  sweet  Mary,  *twa?  you  rich  fancy  then  drew  ; 

Thou'rt  the  vision  which  sleeping  she  wrought. 
Lovely  woman's  soft  power,  ev'ry  day,  ev'ry  hoi/r. 

Let  my  heart  honour,  worship,  adore  ; 
Thou  present,  &c.  [E.vit. 

SCENK  II. — A  Room  in  the  Public-house. 

Enter  CRACK,  with   Sir  Edward's  box-coat,  whip, 

and  hat;  the  Landlady  following. 

Land.  Don't  tell  me  ;  I'll  not  believe  Sir  Edward 
ordered  any  such  thing. 

Crack.  1  say  he  did.  "  My  dear  Crack,"  says 
he,  shaking  my  hand,  "you  had  better  take  my 
riding  coat  and  whip,  and  go  in  style."  And  let  rae 
see  the  man  or  woman  who  dare  dispute  it!  Now 
I'm  a  kind  of  Bond-street  man  of  fashion. 

Land.  You  a  Bond-street  man  of  fashion! 

Crack.  Yes,  I  am — I'm  all  outside.  Where  are 
those  idle  scoundrels?  Oh!  I  see;  they  are  get- 
ting the  curricle  and  horses  ready. 

Land.  By  my  faith,  and  so  they  are!  Well,  'tis 
in  vain  for  me  to  talk,  so  I'll  leave  you.  Peggy  I 
(Calling.)  Where  can  this  girl  of  mine  be?  Why, 
Peggy !  [E.yit. 

Crack.  I  have  often  wondered  why  they  drive 
two  big  horses  in  so  small  a  carriage  ;  now,  I  find, 
ones  to  draw  the  gentleman,  and  t'other  his  great 

COd{.—  [ Enter   JOF.   STANDFAST.] 

Joe.  They  tell  me,  Crack,  that  you  are  nnder  sail- 
ing orders  for  town,  I'm  bound  so  far,  d'ye  see,  on 
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business  forMasterBluiit,  the  newkeeper;  mayhap, 
you'll  give  a  body  a  berth  on  board  the  curricle? 

Crack.  Yes,  I'll  give  yourbody  a  birth  on  board  ; 
(aside)  and  heaven  send  it  a  safe  deliverance! 

Joe.  Are  you  steady  at  the  helm? 

Crack.  Unless  your  treat  should  make  me  tipsy  ; 
in  that  case,  3'oa  must  steer. 

Joe.  Me  !  d — e,  I'd  rather  weather  the  Cape  in  a 
cock-boat,  than  drive  such  a  gingerbread  jincura- 
bob  three  miles  ;  but  for  this  stiff  knee  of  mine, 
I'd  rather  walk.  Oh!  I  see  they're  weighing  anchor 
jonder.  (Pointing  to  the  stable.)  But  what  need  of 
this,  friend?  (taking  his  coat)  the  sun  shines,  and  no 
fear  of  a  squall. 

Crack.  Lord  help  your  head!  we  drivers  of  cur- 
ricles wear  these  to  keep  off  the  wind,  the  sun,  and 
the  dust. 

Joe.  D — e,  but  I  think  your  main-sheet  is  more 
for  shew  than  service. 

Crack.  Oh,  fie!  we  could  not  bear  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  summer,  if  we  weren't  well  clothed. 
Bat  oome,  let's  mount;  and  if  we  don't  ride  in  our 
own  carriage,  we're  better  off  than  many  who  do :  we 
pay  no  tax,  and  the  coach-maker  can't  arrest  us. 
DUETT. 

Crack.... When  oflfin  curricle  we  go, 

Mind,  I'm  a  dashing  buck,  friend  Joe, 

My  well  matched  nags,  both  black  and  roan--- 

Joe  Like  most  bucks'  nags,  are  not  your  own. 

Crack. ...Paid  for,  I  vow. 

Joe  Avast!   pr'ythee,  how? 

Crack.... In  paper  at  six  months'  credit,  or  nearly. 


Crack. 
Both    . 


.No. 


erelv— • 


.Oh!  that's  mal-a-propos. 

We  bucks  pay  in  paper,  and  that 
.Fal  lal  lal,  sec. 
Crack. ...When  mounted  I,  in  style  to  be, 

Should  sport  behind  in  livery 

Two  footmen  in  fine  clothes  array'd  ; 

Joe  For  which  the  tailor  ne'er  was  paid. 

Crack. ...We  men  of  ton- 
Joe  Have  ways  of  our  own. 

Crack..  ..Plead  privilege  to  lead  our  tradesmen  a  dance,  sir. 

John,  when  they  call-Cmimicks)— let  'em  wait  i'the 

And  two  hours  after  send  them  for  answer—     [hall. 
Both   ....Fal  lal  la.  Sec. 
Joe  ......If  this  be  ton,  friend  Crack,  d'ye  see, 

We're  better  from  such  lumber  free. 

No  debts  for  coaches  we  can  owe- 
Crack....  Because  no  one  will  trust  us,  Joe. 
Joe Then  I  say  still,  that  no  man  his  bill- 
Crack Tous  for  acarriage,  with  justice,  can  bring  in. 

Joe  Then  mount,  nevermind, 

Craek... .Leave  old  Care  behind  ; 

Both    ....Or,  should  he  o'ertake  ns,  we'll  fall  a  singing — 

Fal  lal  la,  &c.  [Exemit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  romantic  rural  Prospect ;  on  one  side, 

a  hai/-stack. 

Enter  Henry  Blunt  and  Robert. 

Henry.  Honest  Robert,  I  thought  I  had  lost  yon. 

Rob.  No;  I  was  but  just  by  here,  vast'ning  a 
iiurdle  to  keep  the  sheep  from  breaking  out. 

Henry.  And  Sir  Edward,  you  say,  solicits  your 
sister  Mary's  affection? 

Rob.  As  to  affection,  he  don't  care  much  for 
that,  I  believe,  so  he  could  get  her  good  will. 

Henry.   Do  you  think  him  likely  to  obtain  it  ? 

Rob.  She  shall  die  first. 

Henry.  And  who  is  Sir  Edward's  appointment 
with,  here,  think  you? 

Rob.  Why,  I  be  inclined  to  think  (but  I  beu't 
sure)  it  is  wi'  iVIiss  Ghangeabout,  at  "  The  Ad- 
miral"'— Speak  o'lli'  devil,  and  behold  his  horns  ! 
This  way.    (They  retire.) 

Enter  Peggy. 

Peggy.  I  heard  a  rustling,  as  I  passed  the  copse. 
I  began  to  think  'twas  old  Nisk.  That  fellow,  Ro- 
bert, does  love  me  a  little,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the 
young  baronet,  if  he  should  make  me  Lady  Sir 
Edward  Dashaway — (Robert  advances.) 

Rob.  (Aloud.)  Hem!  a  little  patience,  and,  may- 
hap, he  will.     (She  screams.) 

Peggy.  How  could  you  frigliten  a  body  sol 

Rob.  Frighten  thee,  Peggy  !  it  mustn't  be  a  trifle 
to  do  that.  Have  you  set  all  shame  at  defiance  ?  I 
do  wonder  old  Nick  didn't  appear  to  thee  in  thy 
road  thither. 


Peggy,  Don't  you  go  to  terrify  me  ;  now  don't ; 
if  you  do,  you'll  repent  it. 

Rob.  No,  Peggy  ;  'tis  you  that'ul  repent.  How- 
ever, I  do  hope  zome  warning  voice,  zome  invi- 
zible  spirit,  will  appear  to  thee  yet,  bevore  it  be 
too  late. 

Peggy.  You  had  better  not  terrify  me  now,  I  tell 
you — you'd  better  not. 

Rob.  Take  care  where  thee  dost  tread,  Peggy. 
(She  trembles.)  I  would  not  swear  there  is  not  a 
well  under  thy  feet.  (She  starts.)  D — n  un,  here 
he  is,  zure  enow  ! — (A.nde,)  One  word  more,  an' 
I  ha'  done.  (Very  solemn.)  If  in  this  lonesome 
place  Belzeebub  should  appear  to  thee,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  gentleman  wi'  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
look  for  his  cloven  foot;  repent  thy  perjuration  ; 
and,  wi'  tears  in  thy  eyes,  go  whoom  again,  and 
make  thy  mother  happy.  (Retires  behind  the  hay- 
stack. ) 

Peggy.  Dear  heart !  dear  heart !  I  wish  I  hadn't 
come.  I'm  afraid  to  stir  out  o'  my  place.  Oh, 
lud  !  I  wish  I  were  at  home  again. 

Sir  Edward,  having  put  his  gun  against  the  rails  of 
the  hay-stack,  steals  behind,  and  taps  her  on  her 
shoulder. 

Peggy.  Mercy  upon  me !  Sir  Edward,  I  took 
you  for  old  Nick. 

Sir  E.  You  did  me  great  honour. 

Peggy.  (Looking.)  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  a 
cloven  foot?  I  was  cautioned  to  beware  of  you. 

Sir  E.  By  young  Maythorn,  I  suppose  !  I  saw 
the  impudent  rascal.  Upon  my  soul,  you  look  di- 
vinely !  (  Takes  her  aside.  Robert  shews  signs  of 
displeasure.)  Is  not  that  a  sweet  cottage  in  the 
valley?    Shall  I  make  you  a  present  of  it,  Peggy? 

Peggy.  Why,  Sir  Edward,  though  I  don't  think 
Robert  Maythorn  is  a  lit  match  forme;  yet,  you 
know,  in  losing  him — 

Sir  E.  You  have  found  a  better  match. 

Peggy.  Oh  !  if  your  honour  mean  it  to  be  a 
match, —  (Sir  Edward  turns) — that  is,  a  lawful 
match — 

Sir  E.  To  be  sure  I  do,  you  little  rogue!  (She 
repuhes  him.)  Nay,  one  kiss  of  your  pretty  pout- 
ing- lips. 

Peggy.  "Why,  as  to  a  kiss,  to  be  sure, — (wipes 
her  lips) — I  hope  no  one  sees.  (She  holds  up  her 
face  ;  and,  as  he  approaches,  Robert  reaches  out  his 
hand,  fires  the  gun,  and  conceals  himself  agaiiu  Sit' 
Edward  and  Peggy  start. ) 

Henry.  (Without.)  Mark,  mark! 

Peggy Good  heaven,  protect  me!  'twas  old  Nick! 

Sir  E 'Tis  odd!  'twas,  sure,  my  gun  ; 

Or,  Robert's  play'd  some  devilish  trick- 
Peggy, ... Ah,  me  !  I  am  undone ! 

Twas,  sure,  a  warning  voice  thatBpoke! 

Sir  E A  warning  voice  !  oh,  no!        [Robert  steals  off: 

Peggy.  ...Believe  me,  sir,  it  was  no  joke. 

Sir  E One  kiss  Lelore  we  go. 

Peggy Nay,  cease  your  looling,  pray,  awhile, 

Your  keeper's  coming  now  ; 

And  mother's  hobbling  o'er  the  style. 
She  is,  I  swear  and  vow. 

Enter  Henry  Blunt. 

Sir  E Eh!  what  the  devil  brought  you  here? 

1  pr'ythee,  man,  retire. 
Henry    ..I  thought  you  told  me  to  appear, 

When  I  should  hear  you  fire. 

Enter  Landlady,  with  ROBERT. 

Land Where  is  this  plaguy  maid  of  mine? 

A'n't  you  a  preltv  jade  ? 
Tis  near  the  hour  that  we  should  dine, 
And  yet  no  dumplings  made. 
Peggy.... To  gather  nuts  for  you  I've  been. 
And  cramm'd  my  basket  tight  i 
But,  mother,  I  old  Nick  have  seen. 
So,  dropp'd  'em  with  the  fright. 

Rob With  fancy's  tale,  her  mother's  ear 

She  knows  how  to  betray  ; 
For  staving  out  so  long,  she'll  swear 
The  devil  slopp'd  her  way. 

Sir  E Come,  come,  lets  home  with  merry  glee, 

On  dinner  to  regale  ; 
And,  hostess,  let  our  welcome  be 
A  jnsof  nut-browuale.  [^Exeunt, 
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Scene  II. — Another  rural  Prospect. 
Enter  Mary. 
Mary.  The  bright  evening  sun  dispels  the  far- 
mer's fears,  and  niaiies  him,  witli  a  smile,  anticipate 
the  business  of  to-morrow.  How  different  our 
state!  our  future  day  looks  dark  and  stormy,  and 
Lope  (the  sun  which  gladdens  all  beside)  sheds 
ilot  for  us  a  single  ray. 

AIR. 

Ere  sorrow  taught  my  tears  to  flow, 

Thej'  cali'd  me  happy  Mary  ; 
III  rurHl  cot,  my  humlile  lot, 

1  playil  like  any  fairy; 
And  when  the  sun,  with  iiolden  ray, 

Sunk  down  the  western  sky, 
Up'Hi  the  green  to  dance  or  play. 

The  first  was  happy  1. 
Fond  a"  the  doie  was  my  true  love, 

Oh  !  he  was  kind  to  me  ; 
And,  what  was  still  my  greater  pride, 
1  thought  I  should  be  William's  bride. 
When  he  return'd  from  sea. 

Ah  !  what  avails  remembrance  now? 

It  lends  a  dart  to  sorrow  : 
My  once-lov'd  cot,  and  happy  lot. 

But  loads  with  grief  to-morrow. 
My  William's  buried  in  the  deep. 

And  I  am  sore  oppress'd  ; 
Now  jU  the  day  I  sit  and  weep. 

At  night  I  know  no  rest. 
1  dream  of  waves,  and  sailors'  graves, 

In  horrid  wrecks,  I  seej 
And  when  I  hear  the  midnight  wind. 
All  comfort  flies  my  troubled  mind. 

For  Williams  lost  at  sea  !  [Exeuilt. 

Scene  lU.— The  Turnpike,  Src.  as  before.    Sir  Ed- 
ward's groom  calls  *'  Gate  I"  Robert  opens  it, 

and  the  groom   crosses  the  stage  with  a  bag  of 

oats.    Enter  Joe  Standfast  and  Crack,  with 

a  trunk;  Crack  a  little  tipsy,  and  singing. 
Joe.    D — e,  shipmate,   but  you   are   the  worst 
steersman  I  ever  met  with. 

Crack.  Don't  say  so;  if  the  horses  had  not  run 
so  fast,  we  should  not  have  upset. 

Joe.  Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  we  brought  home 
one  of  the  nags  safe. 

Crack.    There  you   mistake  :    it   was    the  nag 

brought  us  home  safe  ;  we  three   rode   upon  his 

Joe.  We  three  !  [back. 

Crack.  Yes  ;  you,  I,  and  the  trunk. 

Joe.  I'm  sorry  t'other  poor  devil  is  left  behind. 

Crack.  You're  out  again;  for,  when  he  broke, 
lie  left  us  behind;  and  if  he  continued  to  gallop,  as 
he  began,  he's  a  long  way  before. 

Joe.  Mj  head!  here  comes  (he  groom;  gel  out 
of  it  how  you  can.  There's  the  trunk.  {Lays  it  on 
the  table.)  And  now  for  a  peep  at  the  paper.  I'll 
not  be  overhauled,  d'ye  see;  and  so,  friend  Crack, 
I  advise  you  to  prepare  a  good  answer.  \^Exit. 

Crack,  I  never  was  without  one  in  raj  life.     If 
the  groom  won't  stand  quizzing,  I'll  be  impudent. 
Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Why,  that  trunk,  yon,  and  the  sailor, 
for  a  light  carriage,  were  a  little  too  weighty,  I 
think,  friend. 

Crack.  Not  weighty  enough,  friend  :  but,  it  seems 
you  and  your  horses' wits  jump:  they,  like  you, 
voted  us  too  weighty,  and  so  unloaded  us. 

Groom.  Unloaded  you ! 

Crack.  Yes ;  if  you  won't  believe  me,  ask  your 
master's  greatcoat.  (^Givesit.)  Brush  it,  d'ye  hear? 
it  has  been  rubbed  already.  [back? 

Groom.  And  haven't  you  brought  the  black  horse 

Crack.  Why,  how  you  talk!  the  black  horse 
wouldn't  bring  us  back. 

Groom.  And  where  is  he"? 

Crack.  He's  gone. 

Groom.  Gone!   Where? 

Crack.  He  did  not  tell  me  where  he  was  going; 
I  was  not  in  his  confidence :  when  you  catch  him, 
teach  him  better  manners. 

Groom.  D — e,  if  ever  I  heard  the  like  before  ! 

Crack.  No,  nor  saw  the  like  behind.  He  winced 
like  a  devil!  the  worst  bred  horse  I  ever  saw. 

Groom.  What  do  you  talk  of?  Not  a  better  bred 
horse  in  the  kingdom. 


Crack.  Then  the  manners  of  horses  are  not  more 
refined  than  their  masters  :  he  kicked  up,  as  mucb 
as  to  say,  that  for  you.  ( Kicks  np.) 

Groom.  D — e,  but  you  seem  to  have  made  a  very 
nice  job  of  it. 

Crack.  If  you  flatter  at  hearing  half,  what  will 
you  say  when  you  know  the  whole?  The  carriage, 
you  see, — 

Groom.  Is  that  run  away,  too?  [care  of  it. 

Crack.  No  ;  but  it  might,  if  I  hadn't  taken  good 
Groom,  By  driving  over  posts,  I  suppose? 
Crack.  No  ;  by  driving  against  posts — (oh  !  you'll 
find  me  correct) — by  which  I  took  off  one  wheel, 
and  broke  the  other. 

Groom.  And  haven't  you  brought  it  with  you? 
Crack.  Without  wheels!  how  could  I?  'twould 
have  broken  my  back.  [that's  all! 

Groom.  I  wish  you  mayn't  get  yonrhead  broken, 
Crack,  So  far  from  that,  I  expect  to  be  compli- 
mented for  my  judgment;  for  if  I  had  not,  like  a 
skilful  whiji,  whipped  oft"  the  wheels,  I  might  have 
lost  the  carriage,  and  all  its  valuable  contents.  Bj 
being  expert,  I  have  saved  both. 

Groom.  Well,  friend,  you  seem  very  merry  under 
misfortune,  and  I  wish  you  luck.  It  was  Sir  Ed- 
ward's own  doing  :  he  can't  blame  me.  [^Exit. 
Crack.  If  he  should,  I'll  make  a  neat  defence, 
for  the  sake  of  your  nice  feeling  :  d — d  hard,  if  at  a 
battle  of  brains  I  could  not  out-gossip  a  grumbling 
groom.  W^henever  I'm  puz/.led,  I  always  hum  folk : 
humniing's  all  the  fashion. 

AIR.— Crack. 

With  a  merry  tale,  sergeants  beat  the  drum; 
Noddles  full  ol  ale,  village  lads  ihey  hum. 
Soldiers  out  go  all,  famous  get  in  s'torv' ; 
If  they  chance  to  fall,  don't  ihey  sleep  in  glory? 

Towdy  rowdy  dow,  &c. 
Lawyers  try,  when  fee'd,  juries  to  make  pliant. 
If  they  can't  succeed,  then  they  hum  iheir  client. 
To  perfection  come,  humming  all  the  trade  is. 
Ladies  lovers  hum,  lovershum  ihe  ladies. 

Towdy  rowdy  dow,  &c. 
Ha'n't  Britannia's  sons  often  humm'd  mounseer? 
Ha'u't  they  humm'd  ihe  Dons?  let  their  fleets  appear. 
Strike  thev  must,  though  lolh,  (ships  with  dollars  cramm'd,) 
If  they're  not  humm'd  both,  then  will  1  be 

Towdy  rowdy  dow,  &:c. 

Old  Maythorn  crosses  to  his  own  house,  very 
disconsolate. 
Crack.  There  goes  a  man  of  sorrow.     I  remem- 
ber him  a  jester.  Itmay  be  ray  turn  next.  I'll  never 
joke  again  till  I  see  a — \^Enter  the  Steward  and  a 
Bailiff.]  —  lawyer  and   hailift"!  —  Gentleraen,  your 
humble  servant.     I  reverence  yonr  callings,  and  I 
respect  your  power;  for  you  two  are  a  match — 
Bailiff'.  For  what  ? 

Crack,  The  deviW— (Sings,)  Towdy  rowdy,  &c. 

lExit. 
Enter  two  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  I  believe,  messmate,  we  have  traced  him 
to  his  moorings. 

2  Sail.  You're  right;  for  there,  you  see,  is  the 
port  admiral.   ( Points  to  the  sign.) 

1  Sail.  House!  bring  us  a  mug  of  beer.  {They 
sit  at  the  table.  —  Enter  Peggy,  ivith  beer.) — A 
pretty,  little,  tight  wench,  'faith! 

Peggy.  Yes;  pretty — but  the  grapes  are  sour. 

[Exit  with  great  conceit, 

1  Sail.  The  folk  here  will  hardly  guess  our  errand. 
Enter  JoE,  in  rapture,  with  a  newspaper. 

Joe,  Here  it  is  !  on  board  the  Turnpike,  a-hoy  ! 
D — e!  here  it  is!  he's  alive!  the  boy's  alive!  and — 
but  hold,  avast!  the  last  paper  said  he  was  dead;  this 
says  it's  a  lie:  which  shall  I  believe?  {Sees Sailors.) 
What  cheer,  brother  sailors?  from  what  port? 

1  Sail.  Portsmouth. 

Joe.  Whither  bound? 

1  Sail.  Can't  you  see  we  have  cast  anchor? 

Joe.  I  say.  Bob!  Miss  Mary! — but  avast!  may- 
hap they  can  inform  me.  You  have  had  a  severe 
engagement  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  I  hear? 

1  Sail.  Y"es,  we  have. 

Joe,  And  just  as  the  Frenchman  struck,  she  went 
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down?  D — e  !  tbat  was  a  pit^  !  But  we  saved  many 
of  their  hands,  they  saj  1 

ISuif.  Yes;  andbutit  blew  a  hard  gale,  we  should 
have  saved  more.  We  lost  one  boat's  crew  in  pick- 
ing them  up. 

Joe.  Among  which,  mayhap,  was  poor  Will  Tra- 
vers.  Well,d — e!  'twas  noble; 'twas  a  saying  of  the 
old  buck  aloft,  "  Bedevils  in  light, boys  :  the  victory 
gained, remember  you  are  men  ;"  and  as  he  preached, 
so  he  practised.  This  action,  my  hearties,  brings  to 
my  mind  the  one  we  fought  before  the  old  boy  had 
a  flag,  when  he  commanded  a  seventy-four. 
1  Sail.  Mayhap  so. 

Joe.  We  were  cruising,  d'ye  seel  off  the  Lizard  ; 
on  Saturday  the  29th  of  October,  at  seven  minutes 
past  six,  a.  ni.,  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  bearing  south- 
south-west,  with  her  larboard  lacks  on  board  ;  clear 
decks  ;  up  sails  ;  away  we  stood  ;  the  wind  right  east 
as  it  could  blow  ;  we  soon  saw  she  was  a  mouuseer 
of  superior  force,  and  d — d  heavy  metal. 
1  Sail.  A  ninety-gun  ship,  I  suppose"! 
Joe,  A  ninety  :  we  received  her  lire  without  a 
wince,  and  returned  the  compliment :  till  about  five- 
and-twenfyminutespast eight,  weopened  ourlower- 
deck  ports,  and,  as  we  crossed^,  plum])t  it  right  into 
her.  We  quickly  wore  round  her  stern,  and  gave 
lier  a  second  part  of  the  same  tune  :  ditto  repeated 
(as  our  doctor  writes  on  his  doses).  My  eyes!  how 
she  rolled!  she  looked  like  a  floating  mountain! 
"  T'other  broadside,  my  boys,''  says  our  captain, 
"  and  d — e!  you'll  make  the  mountain  a  mole-hill  1" 
We  followed  it  up,  till  her  lantern  ribs  were  as  full 
of  holes  as  a  pigeon-box  !  By  nine  she  had  shivered 
our  canvas  so,  I  thought  she'd  have  got  oft';  for  which 
she  crowded  all  sail. 

1  SaH.  Let  the  mounseers  alone  for  ihat. 

Joe.  We  turned  to,  however,  and  wore;  and  in 

haif-an-hour  got  alongside  a  second  time  :   we  saw 

all  her  mouths   were  open,  and  we  drenched  her 

sweetly  !  She  swallowed  ourEiiglish  pills  by  dozens  ; 

but  they  griped  her  d y!   At  forty  minutes  after 

nine,  we  brought  all  our  guns  to  bear  at  once  ;  bang ! 
she  had  it.  Oli,  d — e!  'twas  a  settler!  In  less  than 
twominules  after,  she  cried  "  peccavi !"  in  live  more 
she  took  fire  abaft;  and  just  as  we  were  going  to 
board  her,  and  clap  every  lubber  upon  his  beam  end, 
whnsh  !  down  she  went  by  the  head.  My  eyes  !  what 
a  screech  was  (here!  Out  boats,  not  a  man  was  idle  ; 
we  picked  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  odd,  sound  and 
wounded  ;  and  if  I  didn't  feel  more  joy  of  heart  at 
saving  their  lives,  than  at  all  the  victories  I  ever  had 
a  share  in,  d — e  I  The  old  boy  above  knows  it  to  be 
true,  and  can  roiich  for  every  word  of  it.  Can't  you, 
my  old  buck  1  (Flinging  his  hat  tip  at  the  sign.) 

1  >S'<ii'/.  Why,  it  is  not  unlike  the  late  action  ;  and 
you'd  say  so  too,  if  you'd  been  in  it,  as  we  were. 
Joe.  You  in  it?  you  on  board? 
1  Sail.  We  were. 

Joe.  Then  tell  me  at  once,  for  I  can't  believe  the 
papers,  is  Lieutenant  Travers  alive  or  dead? 
J  Sail.   Alive;  and  promoted. 
Joe.   I    said    if.o  :    d — e!     I   knew   he   was  alive. 
Huzza!  Old   Maythorn,  Mary,  Bob!  are  yon  all 
asleep?  (Hallooing.)  [tion. 

1  Sail.  And  now  give  us  leave  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
Joe.  Ask   a  hundred  thousand,   my  hearty  !   I'll 
answer  all.    Will  you  drink  anything  more?   Bring 
out  a  barrel  of  grog!     Call  for  what  you  like,  my 
Jads;  I'll  pay  all. 

1  Sail.  Can  you  inform  us  of  one  Henry  Blunt? 
Joe.  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  can — Why,  Bob,  I  say! 
(Calling.) — He's  hired  as  gamekeeper  here  to  Sir 
Edward  What-d'ye-call-him  ? — Whiffligig.    I  say, 
Bob! 

1  Sail.  Hired  as  a  gamekeeper'? 
Joe.  Yes  ;  a  d — d  good  shot — he  shot — Old  May- 
thorn  !   (Calling.) 

1  Sail.  The  devil  he  did!    Can  you  tell  us  where 
we  can  find  him? 


Joe.  Why,  lie  bag  not  slipped  his  cable,  bas  be? 

1  Sail.  We  should  be  glad  to  light  on  him,  d'ye 
see? 

Joe.  I  thought  as  much;  d— e!  I  knew  be  waS 
a  bastard  kind  of  .sailor  by  his  talk  :  but  the  lubber, 
to  skulk,  to  run  from  his  post!  Shiver  my  timbers! 
I  can't  bear  to  hear  of  a  seaman's  disobedience; 
but  I'll  blow  him  up. — Why,  Bob,  I  say!  where 
the  devil  are  ye  all  ? 

Enter  ROBIiRT. 

Bob.  Here  be  I.  [mother  1 

Joe.  Bob,    you  dog,   where's   your  father  and 

Rob.  My  mother's  in  heaven,  I  hope. 

Joe.  Psha!  d —  it !  I  mean  your  sister. 

Hob.  She's  at  the  bailiff's  house  with  valher;  the 
stewards  arrested  him. 

Joe.  Arrested  your  father!  for  what?  I'll  pa/ 
the  debt. 

Hob.  You  pay  dree  hundred  pound? 

Joe.  Ay,  d — e  !  three  thousand,  if  he  need  it. 

Jlob.  Yes  ;  but  when? 

Joe.  Why,  now;  that  is,  when  I  have  it.  Tell 
'em  I'll  bail  him. 

Rob.  Yes,  but  you  are  only  one  ;  and  though  one 
friend  be  a  rare  tiling,  a  poor  man  in  trouble  must 
find  two,  and  both  housekeepers. 

Joe.  D —  it,  that's  unlucky  !  Shipmates,  are  either 
of  you  housekeepers? 

1  Sail.  No. 

Joe.  I  feared  as  much:  but  no  matter;  go,  tell 
your  sister,  her  dear  William's  alive  and  well. 

Rob.  Lieutenant  Travers  alive? 

Joe.  Ay,  you  dog  ;  alive  and  promoted  :  now  yoa 
know,  go  tell  her  tlie  whole  story,  every  particular. 
Hop,  skip,  jump,  run.  (Pushing  him  off.)  Tell  her 
he  never  was  dead.  What  shall  1  dofor  another  bail? 

Enter  Hf.NRV. 
I  would  ask  this  lubber,  but  d — e!  if  I  ever  ask  a 
favour  of  a  seaman  who  deserts  his  country's  cause. 
There's  your  trunk.  Had  I  known  you  before,  I 
would  not  have  fetched  it.  You  a  seaman? — you 
be — hem! 

Henry.  What's  the  matter,  man? 

I  Sail.  Oh!  here  he  is.  Noble  Captain,  for  so 
you  now  are,  we  have  brought — 

Henry.  Hush,  for  your  lives. 

Joe.  Eh!   what? 

Henry.  Take  up  that  trunk,  and  follow  me 
quickly,  \^Exit ;  Sailors  following, 

Joe.  Oh !  for  a  douse  of  the  face  now  !  To  be 
sure  I'm  not  dreaming:  it  surely  must — D — e!  here 
goes,  in  spite  of  splinters  and  stiff  knees.  (Sings  and 
dances.)  What  an  infernal  blockhead  I  must  be  !  If 
the  bailiff  and  attorney  won't  take  my  word  for  the 
bail,  I'll  blow  up  one,  and  I'll  sink  the  other. 

\^E.xit,  singing  and  dancing. 
Enter  CraCK, /rom  '  the  Admiral,'  ivitha  mug  in  his 
hand,  singing. 

Sir  E.  (Without.)  Where  are  all  my  servants? 

Crack.  There's  Sir  Edward. 

Sir  E.  (  Without.)  Get  the  curricle  ready  imme- 
diately. 

Crack.  Oh  lord!  I  shall  be  blown  here.  Quiz  is 
the  word. 

Enter  SiR  Edward  Dashaway. 

SirE.  Now,  if  old  Maythorn  is  arrested,  Mary, 
I  think,  is  mine.  {Seeing  Crack.)  Where  did  you 
learn  music? 

Crack.  Nowhere,  sir;  it's  a  gift:  I  was  always 
too  quick  to  learn. 

Sir  E.  Yet  you  seem  tolerably  knowing. 

Crack.  Yes,  sir,  knowing,  but  not  wise  :  as  many 
have  honour  without  virtue.  Come,  he  does  not 
smoke.  (Aside.) 

Peggy  peeps  from  '  The  Admiral,' 

SirE.  MissMarv!  Sure,  there's  no  one  at  home. 

Crack.  No,  sir;  no  one  at  all :  so  that  there's  no 
occasion  for  your  curricle. — And  if  there  were,  you 
would  not  gel  it.  (Aside.)    "\ou  see,  sir,  1  am  up. 
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[Act  II. 


Enter  Smart,  hastily. 

Smart.  Oh  !  sir,  there's  fine  work  !  Joe  and  two 
otlier  sailors,  and  young  Maj'thorn,  have  rescued  the 
old  man,  and  are  all  gone  to  the  Lodge  in  triumph. 

Sir  E.  To  the  Lodge  !  for  whaf?     Is  Mary  with 

Smart.  Yes,  sir.  [them  1 

SirE.  Follow  me  Lmmediatelj.  [^Exit  with  Smart. 

Crack.  Yes;  we'll  all  follow  to  the  Lodge,  be- 
cause the  ale  is  good. 

Peggy.  {Coming forward.)  Hoitytoity!  he's  very 
anxious  aliout  Miss  Maythorn,  inethinks. 

Crack.  Yes ;  he  was  going  to  take  her  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  I  took  up  a  wheel,  and  let  go  a  horse. 

Peggy.  Take  her  to  London? 

Crack.  Yes,  he  was  ;  and  you  don't  like  it :  your 
stockings  are  yellow — you  are  jealous. 

Peggy.  Jealous  !  jealous  of  her!  Oh  !  yes — that 
— he  shall  never  speak  to  me  again  :  I'll  follow,  and 
tell  him  so. 

1  Voice.  {Without.)  "Why,  gate,  I  say. 

2  Voice.  Are  the  folk  asleep?    Why,  gate  I 

(  Other  voices  heard. ) 
Crack.  I  think  I'll  open  the  gate,  and  pocket  the 
pence.  {Tries.)  By  the  lord!  it's  locked,  and  the 
Key  gone.  ^Travellers  and  horses  appear  at  the  gate.^ 
And  here  come  a  dozen  pack-horses  ;  an  old  woman 
and  a  basket  of  eggs,  on  two  tubs  of  butter,  thrown 
across  a  fat  mare,  with  half-a-dozen  turkeys,  and 
all  their  legs  tied. 

1  Voice Gate,  I  say!  why,  gate! 

2  Voice Gate  ! 

3  Voice Gate  1 

4  Voice Gate  ! 

P«'gg:y    Lilie  bells  they  ring  the  changes  o'er, — 

One,  two,  three,  four  ;  one,  two,  three,  four. 

They  can't  come  through. 

Crack Pray,  hold  your  prate. 

Peggy What  can  we  do  ? 

Voices Open  the  gate! 

Crack .No,  no,  we  can't ;  but,  if  you  please, 

You'll  go  round  Ouaginire-lane  with  ease. 

Peggy Turn  by  the  hawthorn,  near  the  mill, 

Crack And  if  you  stick  i'th'  mud,  stand  siilll 

Peggy  ......When  got  half-way,  beyond  all  doubt. 

Crack Each  step  you  take  you're  nearer  out. 

1  Voice I'll  be  reveng'd '.  Must  1  with  load 

Be  stopp'd  here  on  the  king's  high  road  ? 

a  Voice E'eu  poor  folk  mav  find  law,  I'm  told, 

Crack And  lawyers,  too,  if  you'll  find  gold. 

Nay,  should  vou  need,  3'ou  silly  elf  I 

For  gold  you'll  get  the  devil  himself! 
Voices  ....  ..For  your  advice  our  tiianks  are  due,  ^ 

We  must  go  round,  we  can't  get  through.  > 

Crack  &Peg.  You  must  go  round,  you  can't  come  through,  j 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  IV. — The  inside  of  the  Lodge. 
Enter  Olo  Maythorn,  Mary,  Robert,  Joi;,  and 
Steward. 
Joe.  {Singing.)  "  We'll  sing  a  little,  and  laugh  a 
kittle,"  &c.    Your  dear  William's  alive,  and  well, 
luy  sweet  girl,  with  his  limbs  whole,  and  his  love 
true,  my  life  on't.      So,  hang  it!  don't  be  sad  now 
the  sun  shines. 

Rob.  Oh!  'tis  her  joy,  man,  that  makes  her  sad 
now.    Is  not  it,  Mary  ? 

May.  And  did  the  keeper  kindly  say  he  would 
satisfy  Sir  Edward? 

Joe.  He  did,  ray  ohl  friend. 

A  Sailor  enters,  and  takes  Steward  off. 
You  see,  I  fancy  he  has  sent  for  the  steward  for 
that  purpose. 

Mary.  Oh!  Joseph,  you  are  our  better  angel. 
Heavens!  here's  Sir  Edward. 

Enter  SiR  Edward  Dashaway. 

Sir  E.  Heyday  !   What  does  all  this  mean? 

Joe.  Mean  1  that  Mr.  Blunt  is  going  to  answer 
your  demands  on  the  old  man  here. 

Sir  E.  He  answer  !    Where's  my  steward? 

Joe.  Stepped  to  your  keeper,  to  overhaul  ac- 
counts, and  prepare  a  receipt  for  you,  I  take  it, 

SirE.  Without  my  concurrence!  Order  the  bailiff 
to  take  old  Maythorn  into  custody  immediately. 

Rob.  {Steps  before  his  father.)  No,  I  don't  think 
he'll  do  that  again. 

SirE.  Indeed,  sir!  and  which  of  these  fellows 
was  it  who  dared  to  effect  a  rescue? 


Enter  Henry,  in  his  real  character  of  Captain 
Tr  A  V  ERS,  dressed  in  his  uniform;  Steivard  follows, 
with  a  v)ill. 

Trav.  That  fellow,  sir,  was  T  ;  and  ready  to  answer 
it  in  any  way  you  think  proper. 

Mary.  Heavens !  my  William ! 

Trav.  My  dearest  Mary! 

Joe.  Did  not  I  tell  you  he  was  right  and  tight  ? 
Now,  then,  clear  decks.  I  suppose  he  won't  sur- 
render without  a  ruuipus.  {Mary  is  shocked;  Old 
Maythorn  and  Travers  support  her.) 

Sir  E.  So,  so !  a  champion  in  disguise.  And 
pray,  sir,  on  what  authority  have  you  done  this? 

Trav.  On  one,  sir,  paramount  to  any  you  pos- 
sess— a  will  of  the  late  admiral. 

Sir  E.  A  will? 

Trav.  Ay,  sir,  a  will ;  by  which  this  lad}',  and  not 
you,  (as  you  have  for  some  time  supposed,)  succeeds 
to  his  estates.  Your  attorney,  who  holds  it  in  hi.s 
band,  will  inform  you  of  particulars. 

SirE.  The  devil! 

Trav.  Consult  him ;  and  the  sooner  you  give 
possession  thebetter.  {Steward  solicits  Sir  Edward' s 
attention;  they  retire.) 

Joe.  Ay,  ay,  sheer  off,  or  d — e !  but  you  must 
bear  a  broadside. 

Trav.  Pardon,  my  dearest  Mary,  this  trial  ofyoijr 
constancy.  The  report  of  my  death  prompted  this 
stratagem,  for  which  I  ask — 

Enter  Crack  and  Peggy. 

Crack.  By  the  lord,  the  folk  at  the  turnpike  are 
all  stopped. 

Joe.  Stop  your  mouth.  {Stopping  it.) 

Crack.  Eh!  what?  oh!  {Joe  takes  Peggy  and 
Crack  aside,  and  tells  what  has  happened:  Sir  E. 
and  Steivard  advance. ) 

Steward.  'Tis  even  so,  indeed.  {Gives  Travers 
the  will. ) 

Trav.  I  hope.  Sir  Edward,  you  are  satiHed. 

Sir  E.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dispute  it,  sir. 
Order  my  curricle!  I'll  set  off  immediately  for 
town.  ,  [Exit. 

Crack.  {Calling after  him.)  You  had  better  go  in 
the  mail.  They'll  be  some  time  getting  the  curricle 
ready.  Won't  you  follow  your  swain,  Miss  Peggy? 

Peggy.  Pr'ylhee,  be  quiet.  I  hope  young  Mr. 
Maythorn  here — {Pulling  Robert's  coat,  and  making 
a  courtsey. ) 

Rob.  Hera!  Paws  off,  if  you  please,  my  Lady 
Sir  Edward  Dashaway.  It's  my  turn  now.  How- 
ever, if  in  a  year  or  two's  lime — 

Peggy.  Dear  heart !  a  year  or  two  is  such  a  long — 

Rob.  Oh!  if  y.ou  are  not  content — • 

Peggy.  Yes,  I  am  —  I  am  content. 

Trav.  Ay,  ay,  contented  all;  and  while  friends 
and  fortune  continue  tlius  to  smile,  let  us  in  love 
and  harmony  manifest  our  gratitude. 

FINALE. 

Travers... .Love's ripen'd  harvest  now  we'll  reap, 
My  fancied  dream's  reality; 
Here  Mary  still  the  gate  shall  keep, 
I  mean— of  hospitality. 

Mary And  for  the  task,  the  toll  I  ask 

(Still  mindful  of  my  lot  of  late) 
Is  from  this  court  a  good  report, 

(To  the  audience.) 
To-morrow,  of  our  Turnpike  Gate. 

Peggy We  bar-maids,  like  the  lawyers,  find 

Word*  at  the  bar  for  tolls  will  flow  ; 
Some  we  in,  cash  take,  some  in  kind — 
At  all  toll-bars  no  trust,  j'ou  know. 
Robert  ....The  doctor,  too,  'tis  nothing  new. 
Will  hardly  ever  tolls  abate; 
Then  give  us,  pray,  ou  this  highway. 
Your  leave  to  keep  the  Turnpike  Gate. 
Crack    ....I'd  ask  the  bachelors  of  mode. 

And  spinsters,  are  you  free  of  toll? 
Or  you  that  j  o£r  the  married  road  ? 
Oh  !  no,  you're  not,  upon  my  soul ! 

Joe Then,  since  'tis  clear,  most  of  you  here 

Pay  swingeing  tolls,  in  ev'ry  state; 
Grudge  not,  we  pray,  the  toll  to  pay 
Here  nightly  at  our  Turnpike  Gale. 

[Exeunt, 
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